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BSAZn^  the  iBigest  BUte  of  South  America  and  about  equal  in  size  to  the  United 
,  States,  ezdoBiTe  of  Alaska,  occupies  the  northeaatem  angle  of  the  continent,  ex- 
tending tram  1st.  4^  30^  n.  to  lat.  8il<>  8.,  and  from  long.  S6P  to  long.  73  w.  Its  length 
is  Mtdmated  at  26eO  mllei  and  Its  extieme  breadtii  at  3706  milea.  Towaida  the  Interior  it 
bcwden  on  all  the  other  states  of  South  America  except  Chile  and  Ecuador.  Its  coast 
Une  ts  neariy  4000  miles  In  extent,  and  Its  total  area,  according  to  official  accounts, 
8,288,110  square  miles. 

^ttorf. — In  1500,  January  36,  Vicente  Yaflez  Pinion,  a  companion  at  Columbus, 
landed  at  Cape  Augustine,  near  Pemambuco,  and  from  thence  sailed  nortfawud  along 
Uie  caast,  as  far  as  the  Orinoco.  In  the  same  year,  another  Portuguese  commander, 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  driven  by  adverse  grinds  to  the  Brazilian  coast,  landed  at  Porto 
Seguro.  and  taking  possession  in  the  name  of  his  monarch,  named  the  country  Terra  da 
Vera  Cfrvx.  In  1601  and  1508  expeditions  vers  sent  thither  under  Amerigo  Tespucd, 
who  on  the  second  voyage  reached  Brazil  and  built  a  fort,  remaining  there  about  five 
months,  and  then  returned  vith  a  cargo  of  Brazil-wood,  which  gave  the  vast  region  its 
name.  The  Spaniards  of  Buenoe  Ayrea  founded  Hontivtdeo  to  control  the  Plata,  but  in 
1909  Portugal,  then  at  war  with  France,  wrested  from  the  latter  more  territory  on  the 
Amazon  tlian  she  was  to  lose  on  the  Plata.  In  1S81  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  oa  the  Island  of  S.  Vincente,  lat.  34'  SO' s.  The  hostility  of 
the  natives  and  the  uck  of  means  led  to  the  abandonment  of  numv  settiemenls  Bohse- 
Qoentij  made,  and  a  Huguenot  colony,  established  on  the  bay  of  lUo  de  Janeiro  in 
135S,  was  broken  up  by  Qie  Portuguese  tn  1507,  who  then  founded  Rio,  the  present 
capilaL  In  1578  Brazil,  as  a  dependeecy  of  Portugal,  became  a  Spanish  poseession,  but 
Id  1630  the  Dutch  captured  Pemambuco  and  held  it,  with  other  places,  for  twenty  vears. 
Iq  1654  Portugal  regained  Brazil,  and  in  1670  founded  Colonla,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  order  to  hold  the  eastern  shore  of  the  La  Plata.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  with 
Spain,  lasting  until  1827,  when  the  independence  of  Banda  Oriental,  as  the  territory  was 
called,  was  recognized  bv  Brazil.  The  discovery  of  gold  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
eento^,  and  of  diamond.  In  1710,  resulted  In  the  rise  of  a  number  of  mining  towns,  and 
ia  the  remoni  fif  the  ca[rftal  from  Bahla  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  but  the  arbitrary  and  ex- 
clusive colonial  system  under  which  Brazil  had  been  settled,  together  with  the  lack  of 
order,  education,  and  Internal  communication,  kept  the  country  in  a  backward  state. 
In  1807,  under  the  pressure  of  French  Invasion,  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to 
Brazil,  which  remained  the  virtual  seat  of  government  until  1831,  when  Dom  Joio  VI. 
returned,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Dora  Pedro,  as  Prince  Begent.  During  this  p«iod,  the 
pcnts  of  Brazil  were  opened  to  commerce,  foreign  artisans  were  welcmned,  various  re- 
strictions on  domestic  industries  were  removed,  and  schools,  public  institutions,  and 
new  courts  were  established,  but  the  popular  desire  for  free  government  Increased ; 
the  Prince  Begent,  himself  ambitious,  willlDgly  encouraged  the  movement,  and  directing 
the  revolution  that  ensued,  proclaimed  the  Independence  of  Brazil,  September  7,  1H22, 
and  on  October  13  was  crowned  Emperor,  as  Dom  Pedro  I.  E!arly  In  1825  the  cousiiiu- 
Hon  was  ratified  and  sworn  to,  and  in  1835  it  received  some  amendments.  The  arbitniry 
measures  of  Dom  Pedro  made  him  unpopular,  and  In  1881  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  the 
hetr  apparent,  then  a  child,  and  returned  to  Portugal.  Under  the  regencies  which 
followed  Brazil  was  veud  by  disorders  and  ixdltical  intrigues,  and  the  reaction  against 
repablicanfsm  ended  in  1840  In  the  declaration  of  the  young  Prince's  majority,  and  in 
Us  coronation  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  Dom  Pedro  II.  (q.v.).  The  only  wars 
which  occurred  during  his  reign — omitting  a  few  insignificant  icvolutlonary  outbreaks 
—were  in  1853  and  1865-70,  the  first  having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  Rosaa 
dictatorship  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  second  being  tho  contest  waged  against  Paraguay 
It  Brazil,  aided  by  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  centralizing  system  of 
toe  empire  and  the  malad  ministration  of  the  ]m>vinceB  gradually  exdted  a  widespread 
feeling  of  discontent,  especially  In  the  army,  and  the  attempt  in  1880  to  form  a  Oarda 
IhtiwaU  to  be  entirely  under  imperial  control,  hastened  the  crisis.   On  November  15 
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JntelHgence  that  Rio  wna  in  the  hands  of  inmirgents  xeached  the  EmperoT  at  his  country 
■eat,  and  on  hastening  to  the  capitol  he  found  that  the  ministry  had  been  deposed.  Latex 
in  the  day  a  provisional  govemment,  beaded  bTQeDeraIdaFonseca(q.T.),  was  organized, 
irtiich  Issued  a  manifesto  proulaiminff  a  republic.  All  these  changes  met  with  Dttle  op- 
position ;  indeed,  it  had  been  long  anawidetybeliered  that  the  empire  would  not  outlive 
the  Emperor.  Dom  Pedro  attempted  to  form  a  new  ministry,  but  was  prevented,  and  a 
new  decree  ordered  him  tokavathecountrywithbisfamilywithtutwoi^-four  hours.  The 
tame  decree  continued  the  imperial  dowry  and  granted  the  Emperor  %  subridy  of  $2,600,- 
000,  both  of  which  he  refused.  On  the  followit^day,  Kovember  16,the£mperoraiidhis 
famQy  embarked  for  Portugal,  and  the  proclamation,  November  21,  of  universal  suffrage 
to  all  Brazilians  who  could  read  and  write,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  conu^ 
«lon  to  draft  a  federal  constitution.  September  15,  1890,  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  electing 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  assembhr,  and  Kovember  16  as  the  date  for  the  first  seoloa 
of  said  aasembfy.  CSl  January  10,  UvO;  the  separation  of  churcb  and  state  was  decned 
fay  the  woiTldonal  gT^'"*™.  The  new  constftnticm  (subject  to  furtber  lOTiiloni  was 
promulgated,  June  »8.  In  1891,  Gen.  da  Fonseca  was  elected  the  first  pieddont  of  the 
republic,  but  resigned  In  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Pelzoto.  In  1964, 
a  revolt,  probably  aiming  to  restore  the  Empire,  was  headed  by  Admirals  Da  Gama  ana 
Mello  and  supported  by  the  navy.  Rio  Janeiro  was  blockaded  and  shelled  by  the  rebels ; 
but  largely  owing  to  the  non-recognition  of  the  United  Bt^es,  whose  war-vessels  broke 
the  blockade  (Hay.  1^).  the  revolt  collapsed,  and  the  Insurgents  fled  or  surrendered 

TSpdjprap^.— I^temung  as  it  does  over  about  80*  of  latitude,  Brazil  comprises  even' 
variety  of  surface,  and  although  much  of  It  is  stUl  unexplored,  the  country  as  a  whiw 
b  known  to  be  less  mountainous  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  to  consist  fai  great 
put  of  elevated  plateaus  from  1000  to  8000  feet  in  b^ght,  crossed  here  and  there  by 
ridges  and  intersected  by  broad  valleys.  The  principal  mountain  chains,  the  Serra  da 
Uanteuueira  and  Beira  do  EspInha9o,  contain  the  sources  of  the  SAo  Frandspo  and 
Parana  rivers  and  the  first-named  rsjige  has  one  peak,  called  Pico  do  ItatiaioesA,  over 
8000  feet  high.  A  nearly  parallel  range  on  the  west  forma  the  mountains  of  Ctoyaz,  the 
highest  portion  (tf  whicu.  the  Ifontes  Pyreneos,  has  peaks  9000  JFaet  lilgh.  A  series  of 
high  plateaus,  the  Berra  das  Yertentes  (ranse  of  the  wata-sbed)  extends  westward  firasa 
the  Goyaz  mountains  nearly  or  quite  to  t£e  Madeira  river,  dividing  the  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  from  those  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parani.  Of  the  eastern  ranges,  the  most 
Important  Is  the  Serra  do  Har,  extendipg  from  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  nearly  to 
the  80th  parallel,  and  there  dividing  Into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  westward 
Into  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  highest  portion  of  the  Berra  do  Mar  is  that  known  as 
the  Organ  mountains,  north  of  the  bay  of  Rio.  whose  singular  peaks  rise  to  a  hdght  of 
7600  feet.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  Is  described  as  a  lowland  plain,  and  the  ba^u  of 
that  river  as  nowhere  more  than  250  feet  above  sea  level.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast 
-  Is  sandy  and  low. 

The  Amazon  (see  article  on  that  river),  with  its  tributaries,  drains  fully  one-half  of  the 
countiT,  varies  In  width  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  where  It  enters  Bra^,  and  Is  about 
160  mues  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its  largest  branch,  east  of  the  Madeira,  Is  tiie  Tocantins, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Almas  and  Maranhfto,  which,  flowing  north  for  900 
miles,  unites  with  the  Araguaya  to  f<Hm  the  Par&  branch  of  the  Amazon.  TheAragnaya 
divides  In  its  course  into  two  tranches,  which,  after  flowing  2S0  miles  reunite,  forming 
In  this  msnner  an  island  called  the  Ilha  BananaL  The  Anguaya  is  navigable,  but  the 
other  rivers  east  of  the  Madeira  descend  rapidly  from  their  table-lands  and  few  can  be 
navigated  by  vessels  for  long  distances.  The  streams  west  of  the  Madeira  have  a  sluggiA 
mrrent  and  can  be  freely  navigated  for  long  distances.  Of  the  northern  tributarira  ot 
the  Amazon  the  longest  (1000  miles)  Is  the  Rio  Kegro.  This  is  connected  with  the 
Orinoco  by  a  natural  cantu  called  the  Caslquiare.  The  ^tem  coast  rivers  are  mostly 
small,  but  the  Bfto  Francisco,  a  powerful  stream,  is  1800  miles  la  length,  and  Is  fr^ly 
navirable  t)y  vessels  for  160  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  where  passage  is  obstructed  by  the 
Paulo  AfFonso  falls.  Its  tributaries  are  unimportant,  but  one  of  them  rises  In  the  same 
lake  with  a  branch  of  the  Tocantins,  thus  making  northeastern  Bitudl  practically  an 
island.  The  three  branches  of  the  La  Plata  system,— the  Paraguay,  Paran&,  and 
Uruguay,  drain.  It  Is  estimated,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  country. 

The  rock  formation  of  the  Coast,  from  the  province  of  MaraohSo  southward  and  the 
southeastern  and  southern  mountains  are  of  gneiss,  which  appears  also  along  the  rivers 
flowing  northward  to  the  Amazon  and  even  north  of  the  Amazon  itself.  Metamorphosed 
clay  slates  occur  in  Mlnas-Geraes  and  Katto-Oroeso.  The  carboniferous  strata  are 
diiefly  found  along  the  coast  south  of  Rio.  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  traced  bom  the 
coast  at  about  18*  s.  northwestward  as  far  as  the  Purus  river,  and  are  believed  to  undov 
iie  the  teriiaiy  deposits  of  the  Amazon  valley.  In  the  jsovlnce  of  Serglne  the  cretaoeons 
rocks  are  underlaid  by  triassic  red  sandstone.  Tertiary  clays  and  ferrujnnous  sandstones 
overlie  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  coast  plains  nnconformably.  Drift,  ascribed  to  the 
i^ency  of  glacier  ice,  covers  the  Amazon  Tslley  and  southeastern  and  soutiunn  BmsIL 
True  coral  reefs  are  found  along  the  northeastem  coast  Hot  wells  and  springs  of 
saline  or  alkaline  character  abowid. 

Jffiuntjajy.— Brasil  Is  v«y  rich  in  minerals  and  predoos  sttmes.  There  sre  coal 
bsdns  of  lai^  extent;  there  are  copper  mines  In  the  province  of  RU>  Grande  do  Snl  and 
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in  Fh<  and  Oeart;  lead,  Inm.  bHvqt,  nunganese,  mercorr,  solpbttr,  and  saltpMia  abound. 
Salt  U  AKtMuiTely  prodiioed  In  saline  manhoa  by  the  alternate  proeesaes  of  innndafdon 
and  enponUon.  G<^d,  accompanied  with  silver,  is  fonnd  in  many  of  the  tworinoeBt 
hut  Is  espedally  abundant  tn  Mlnas-Oeraes,  where  the  principal  mines  belong  to  English 
companies.  Diamonds  are  obtained  in  Minas-Geraes,  SSo  Paulo,  Matto  Orosso,  and 
Kihia,  and  the  mby,  emerald,  sapphire,  topaz,  tounnallne,  amethyst,  opal,  and  other 
•tones  are  more  or  less  commoD .  There  are  valuable  phosphate  deposits  on  sane  oi  the 
j^iaiwia^  and  petrolenm  is  obtained  in  one  or  two  of  the  pxovinoes. 

.Rntna  om  ^Imt.— The  moat  fonnidaUe  and  common  beast  of  prey  Is  the  on^a  or 
Jaguar.  Besides,  there  are  found  tiu  puma  or  cougar,  ocelot,  tiger-cat,  red  wolf,  Bnuittan 
di^  or  wild  fox,  wild  hog,  tapir,  capybara  or  water  hog,  paca,  three  spedea  of  deer, 
numerous  sloths,  ant-eaters,  aTmadlUoe,  opossums,  ooata^  water-rats,  otters,  and  pw- 


and  several  kinds  of  bats,  Includlog  the  vampire.  Large  herds  wild  horses  and  of 
half-wQd  oxen  are  seen  on  the  southern  plains.  One  derives  some  idea  of  the  immense 
number  birds  frmn  Wallace's  statement  that  he  found  600  species  fai  the  Amazon 
valley  akme,  and  reckoned  thirty  distinct  species  of  parrots  and  twenty  varieties  of 
humming-birds.  The  largest  Was  an  the  oulra,  a  large  eagle,  the  rhea  or  American 
ostridi,  and  the  fariama  (q.v.).  Toucans,  aoofwv  herons,  ducks,  frigate  bbds,  wild 
peacocks,  toAejrs,  geese,  and  pigeons,  are  met  witii  along  the  coasts  or  in  the  forests. 
The  uraponga  or  b3l-bird  (q.v.)  oriole  and  whippoorwill  are  among  the  smaller  birds. 
The  most  venomous  of  the  many  serpents  are  the  jararaca  and  the  .rattlesnake,  liie 
^hoia  or  boo-oonstrictor  and  anaconda  attain  great  length,  and  at  least  three  species  of 
oobrm  are  noted  as  dangerous.  AlIIgatt>rs,  turtles,  and  Uaards  are  numerous,  and  along 
the  Amaion  is  seen  the  singular  JuruA  or  cowflah,  an  herbivorous  oetaoean.  The  rivers, 
Ues,  and  ooaa(>vatas  literally  swann  with  fish.  In  the  Amazcm  and  its  tributaries 
Agasi^  found  nearly  8000  species.  Hie  pira  rued,  one  of  the  largest  taken  in  the 
Amanrn,  is  a  sti^  ardde  of  food.  The  piranha,  a  voracious  fish,  inhabits  the  B>o 
Frsndsco ;  the  garoupa,  a  sea-flsh.  Is  of  excellent  flavor ;  tho  vermelho  and  curvlnaare 
not  unlike  the  red -snapper  of  more  northern  waters  ;  the  doiuado,  a  river  fish,  resembles 
the  shad,  and  the  mero,  badejo,  roballo,  and  others  are  highly  esteemed  for  food.  The 
insects  Include  beautiful  butterflies,  large  beetles,  scorpions  and  spiders,  bees  of  many 
kinds,  musical  crickets,  destructive  ants,  the  cochineal  insect,  sandflies  and  mosquitoes, 
and  the  plum,  a  minute  fly  whose  bite  Is  poisonous  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

V^etatton  is  of  the  most  luxuriant  description,  and  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  valley 
are  believed  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  producing  fully  400  species  of  trees. 
The  botanical  families  most  numerously  represented  are  the  CompotiUe,  Legvminota, 
Ruhiaeea,  AroideeB,  and  POitxt.  In  marshy  places  and  along  Btreams,  reeds,  grasses, 
and  water  plants  grow  in  tangled  masses,  and  in  the  foresta  trees  crowd  each  other  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  and  are  draped  with  parasitic  vines  or  bound  together  by  a  net- 
weak  ofUbnos  (q.v.).  Al(»g  the  coast  mangroves,  mangoes,  cocoas,  dvrarf  paLma,  and 
the  Brazfl-wood  (q.v.)  are  noticeable.  The  southern  jnovfaice  of  grata  Catnarina  pro* 
daces  more  Uian  40  different  kinds  of  trees  valuable  for  timber.  Hallows  and  mimosas 
abound  along  the  Sfto  Francisco,  and  among  the  innumerable  trees  of  the  Amazon  and 
its  affluents  are  the  Itauba  or  stonewood,  so  named  from  Its  durability,  the  cassia,  the 
cinnamon-tree,  the  lime,  the  banana,  the  myrtle,  the  guava,  the  berthoUttia,  which 
yields  "  Brazil  nuts"  (q.v.),  the  jacuranda  or  rosewood  (q.v.),  the  pao  d'arco  or  bow- 
wood,  the  Brazilian  bread-fruit,  whose  large  seeds  are  used  for  food,  the  eupborbla,  the 
copaiba,  the  mjrrtle,  tiie  macaranduba,  with  a  bark  rich  in  tannin  and  yielmog  a  milky 
mp  lesonblii^  India  rubber,  when  coagulated,  the  large  and  lofty  cotten-tree,  the  tau, 
wmte-tmnkecT  seringa  or  rubber-tree,  wtdch  fumidies  the  gnm  of  commerce,  and  the 
numerous  palms  (8W-400  species),  chief  among  them  the  camauba  palm,  every  part  of 
which  is  useful,  from  the  wax  of  its  leaves  to  its  edible  pith,  and  the  plassaba  paun,  the 
baik  of  which  is  clothed  with  a  loose  fiber  used  for  coarse  textile  fabrics  and  for 
brooms.  Orchidaceous  plants,  Includhig  several  species  of  vanilla  and  showy  epiden- 
drums,  rhexlas,  b^onias,  etc.,  adorn  the  forests,  wnile  the  aouthem  campos  or  prairies 
are  covered  with  coarse  grasses  and  scattered  clumps  of  small  trees  or  cacti.  The 
eucalyptus  and  other  Australian  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  sucoeaafolly  Introduoed. 
Then  are  several  Unds  of  nutritious  native  grasses  which  furnish  gradng  throughout 
the  year.  Among  tndlgeoous  fruits  are  the  pine-apple,  flg,  cosfaud-apide,  mango, 
banana,  guava,  and  grape  (e.  tyedldet),  and  orange.  European  grapes,  olives,  and 
watermelons  of  fine  flavor  are  cultivated. 

Climate.— This  is  as  varied  as  the  surfsce  of  the  vast  country,  but  is  In  general 
bealthful.  The  Amazon  valley  and  the  coast  from  about  lat  20"  northwards  are  sub- 
ject to  great  heat,  and  have  a  winter  season  lasting  from  the  end  of  November  until 
the  midole  of  May,  and  diaracterized  violent  r^ns  with  thunder  and  lightning.  At 
Pari,  on  the  coast,  the  thermometer  ranges  ftom  98'  F.  to  88'.  Along  tlie  Amazon 
showers  frequently  occur  during  the  "dry  sesson."  In  the  inland,  central  provinces 
rainy  periods  occur  from  late  October  to  March  or  April.  The  southeastern  cosst, 
between  psrallels  IS'  and  2S°  and  the  valley  of  the  Sfto  Frandsco  are  subject  to  rains 
between  October  and  Hay.  bi  the  province  of  Bfto  Paulo  the  principal  rains  fall  between 
November  and  April  Farther  south  the  seasons  are  less  abruptly  divided.   The  mean 
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annual  temperature  at  the  falls  of  the  HadelKt  is  estimated  at  77°,  vhile  In  the  vicinity 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  thermometer  ranges  from  75°  In  January  to  650  [n  jujy.  Xhe 
extremes  are  still  lower  in  Parana  and  Rio  Grrande  do  Sul.  The  northern  coast  is  visited 
by  easterly  trade-winds  during  much  of  the  year,  the  central  coast  by  northeasterly  or 
southeasterly  winds,  and  the  interior  by  southerly  or  northerly  winds.  In  the  moun- 
tains and  on  the  uplands  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces  frosts  not  infrequently 
occur  in  the  "  winter  months  "  of  June  and  July,  and  snow  often  falls  during  this  period 
even  in  Parantf  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Brazil  is  exempt  from  the  disasters  produced 
by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  to  which  the  Pacific  coast  is  subject.  Intermittent 
fevers  prevail  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  marshy  districts,  and  there  are  occasional 
epIdemiCB  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  due  largely  to  lack  of  sanitary  precautions. 

AgricaltHve. — Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  BrazH  Is  under  cultivation. 
This  la  in  great  measure  due  to  the  unfertile  character  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  large 
tracts  belne  wholly  unproductive  or  subject  to  long-contlnued  drooehts.  Again,  the 
agricultural  population  is  small,  as  a  rule,  and  the  nirnis  and  planUUons  are  tilled  in 
a  very  slow  ana  primitive  manner,  and  in  many  parts  the  gathering  of  forest  products 
is  preferred.  The  profitable  crops,  coffee  and  sugar,  naturally  have  the  largest  areas 
devoted  to  them;  tobacco  and  cotton  coming  next.  The  coffee-plant  Is  mosit  extensively 
grown  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas-Geraes,  and  SSo  Paulo,  but  can  be 
grown  in  nearly  every  part  of  Brazil.  The  annual  yield  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  bags. 
Nearly  all  the  coffee  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Brazil.    The  Atlantic 

{>rovlnc8S  yield  the  sugar  supply,  especially  Bahia  and  Pemambuco.  Cotton  of  excel- 
ent  quality  is  produced  in  every  province,  but  Pemambuco  and  Haranhio  are  said  to 
be  best  fitted  for  it.  The  average  yield  it  two  and  one-half  bales  per  acre.  Tobacco,  raised 
diiefly  fn  BahIa,  3ft>  Paulo,  Pani,  and  If Inafr<!eraei,  is  Inferior  to  that  the  West 
Indies.  The  gr«Etter  part  of  the  tobacco  exported  is  grown  in  Bahla.  Maize  is  one  of 
the  leading  products  of  Minas-Geraes  and  S9o  Paulo,  but  not  enonf^  is  raised  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  same  Is  true  of  rice.  The  small  grains  do  not  flourish.  Among 
the  more  common  food  products  are  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  beans,  and  the  farina  pre- 
rared  from  the  root  of  the  manioc  (q.  v.)  or  cassava.  Cocoa  Is  grown  In  northeastern 
Brazil,  and  tiie  holly  or  ilex,  which  yields  the  mat^  (q.  v.)  or  Pazasuay  tea,  is  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  the  extreme  southern  provinces,  whwe  It  Is  Ind^enons.  Pumpkins, 
squashes,  cabbages,  okra,  tomatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  v^[tables  are  raised. 

Indiutries. — Manufactures,  long  occupying  a  subordln^  place  as  compared  with 
agriculture,  mining,  and  the  collecting  cd  forest  products,  are  becoming  more  important. 
In  the  provinces  of  Bahla  and  Pernambucco  and  elsewhere  the  refining  of  sugar  Lb  exten- 
sively carried  on  by  the  diffusion  process,  or  in  remote  districts  by  somewhat  primitive 
methods.  Several  kinds  of  rum  are  distilled  in  the  sugar  districts,  and  cigar-making  is 
an  important  Industry.  In  1806  there  were  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cotton  factories 
In  B.  The  smelting  of  metab,  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  agricultural  tools, 
the  tanning  of  leather  and  working  of  hides,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt,  straw  hats, 
soap  and  candles  employs  many  hands,  and  within  recent  years  the  list  of  artificial 
prodocts  has  been  lengmened  by  the  addition  of  paper,  calicoes,  powder  and  dynamite, 
glass,  wines,  beer,- cotton-seed  oil,  castor-oil,  wax  matches,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
raising  of  cattle  and  the  breeding  of  horses  give  occupation  to  many  In  the  southern 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Although  Brazil  has  so  many  kinds  of  durable  woods, 
timber  for  making  railroad  cars  Is  imported  from  India,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  fish 
are  broi^ht  from  the  United  States  when  Brazil  might  easi^  supply  her  needs  by 
Improving  her  own  fisheries.  The  s<»rclty  of  coal  and  labor,  and  the  unfavorable  char- 
acter of  the  mining  laws  operate  against  the  pradnctitm  of  predons  metals.  Shlp- 
Imlldlng  Is  carried  on  at  several  ports. 

Commeroe. — Coffee  foniishes  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports,  from  six  to  seven 
million  bags  being  shipped  annually,  followed  In  Importance  by  sogar  and  rubber.  The 

Erindpal  exports  to  the  United  States,  besides  the  articles  just  mentioned,  are  cocoa, 
orse-naii,  wool,  and  hides.  Other  exports  are  cotton,  tobacco,  nuts,  mat^  or  Paraguay 
tea,  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  gold-dust,  diamonds,  drugs  and  medicinal  plants,  tallow, 
bonis,  etc  From  Uie  United  States  are  imported  fionr,  cotton  goods,  iron  uid  steel 
mannfactaifls,  petroleom,  lard,  soap,  luml>er,  wooden  ware,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  From 
Europe  are  obtained  wines  and  iron,  and  from  England  the  chief  supply  of  cotton  goods. 
Statistics  for  1884  and  1895  show  an  extensive  and  Increasing  trade  with  Germany,  which 
takes  (1897)  the  iai^r  part  of  the  Brazilian  tobacco  crop,  and  buys  a  lai^  quantity  of 
coffee.  The  chief  centers  of  foreign  trade,  and,  together  with  SSo  Fatdo,  In  the  interior, 
the  principal  cities,  are  Pari  or  Belem,  Maranhfto,  Bahla,  Pemambuco,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  nx  Bio,  the  capital  and  tiie  favorite  haltlng-fdace  of  the  oatward-bound  vessels 
for  India,  China,  and  Australia.  In  1867  the  Amazon  was  opened  to  all  nations. 
Twenty-three  stramship  lines  are  subsidized  by  the  government,  Including  two  from 
Santos  to  Hamburg  and  Genoa.  Of  six  lines  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  four 
are  British  and  one  is  German.  The  exports  in  1895  were  £36,000,000,  and  the  imports 
£30,000,000.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1896  amounted  to  171,060,046:  the 
importsfrom  that  country  to  $14,258,187.  Export  duties  are  levied  on  domestic  products. 
The  merchant  navy  of  B.  in  1895  consisted  of  189  steamers  and  285  sailing  vessels.  By  a 
Ireaty  signed  1891,  the  United  States  agreed  to  admit  Brazilian  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and 
hides  free  of  duty,  and  Brazil,  In  return,  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  large  nomDer  of  agri- 
cultural products,  all  grains  and  manufactures  of  them,  hay,  pwk  (except  hams),  cm], 
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a  large  range  of  machinery  and  tools,  and  materials  for  railroad  constmctlon  and  equip- 
ment, beBloes  rediictt^  26  per  cent,  ttie  duties  on  many  other  articles.  The  light-houses 
aloi^  the  coast  number  59,  that  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  lUo  being  the  fineet. 

Steam  commuulciUion  With  Europe  was  opened  In  1850,  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion in  1874.  The  first  railway  was  opened  in  1854.  In  the  construction  of  most  of  the 
railways  the  government  has  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  capital.  In  1896  there  were 
miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic,  and  5403  In  process  of  construction.  In  1S95  there 
were  1M43  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  289  offices,  from  which  1,283,^5  messages  .were 
sent.  The  tel^raph  system  of  the  country  is  under  the  control  of  the  gOTemment. 
Brazil  is  connect«d  with  Europe  by  cable,  and  Para  and  New  York  are  similarly  united. 
In  1893  there  were  2826  post-offiices,  handling  during  the  year  33,441,000  letters  and 
poelal  cards,  37,ff74,000  samples  and  printed  packets. 

Almost  til  the  circulation  of  Brazil  is  paper  money.  In  1892  the  two  chief  banks  of 
Issue  were  consolidated  as  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  made  res^nslbte  for 
the  circulation,  but  the  ultimate  liability  rests  on  the  government.  There  ts  a  mint  at 
Rio  and  a  domestic  marine  and  fire  insurance  company.  Weights  and  measures  are 
those  of  the  French  metric  system.  The  standard  of  value  is  the  gold  octava  of  '22 
earats,  equal  to  four  miireis,  a  mllreis  having  the  value  of  $1.08. 

Religion,  Education,  and  Literature. — Until  1890,  when  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  was  decreed,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  established  religion,  but  all  others  were 
tolerated  and  no  one  could  be  persecuted  for  religious  acts.  The  Archbishop  of  Bahia, 
the  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has  under  him  II  suffragan  bishops,  12 
vicars-general,  and  2000  curates.  Presbyterian  and  other  Protestant  missionaries  have 
met  with  some  success,  and  Protestant  colonies  from  Europe  have  established  them- 
Helves,  but  the  number  of  those  unconnected  with  tlie  ancient  church  is  still  compara- 
tively small.  Education  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  illiterate.  The  federal  government  controls  two  establishments  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, united  under  the  name  of  the  Gymnasio  Nacional,  but  the  state  governments  are 
allowed  to  fonoA.  and  maintain  almilar  Institutions.  Piimary  instrucuon  In  the  states 
Is  under  state  or  municipal  control.  Higher  education  Ib  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
central  government.  In  1886  the  number  of  schools  was  6224,  and  In  1693  they  were 
estimatra  at  8000.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous,  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
'  tion,  education  must  at  every  stage  be  under  lay  direction.  The  state  college  at  Rio  has 
connected  with  It  schools  of  mining  and  engineering,  an  observatory,  and  a  faculty  of 
medicine,  also  (at  BahIa)  a  faculty  of  medicine,  and  at  Sfto  Paulo  and  Pernambuco 
faculties  of  law.  At  Bio,  also,  are  Institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
a  conservatory  of  music,  a  school  of  agriculture,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  commerdal 
institute,  a  scbool  for  technical  education,  and  a  national  museum  of  natural  history. 
Near  the  city  is  a  military  college  wiUi  a  school  of  gunnery.  Academics  at  Rio  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  provide  milits^  training  supplementing  that  given  in  the  preparatory 
and  regimental  schools.  There  is  a  naval  school  with  attached  school  of  practical 
artUlery  and  a  naval  college.  Manfios  has  a  botanical  museum,  and  Far&,  Cear£,  and 
Ouro  Preto,  museums.   A  seminary  for  religious  instruction  Is  established  in  each 

Sroviaca  The  University  of  Coimbra,  Portugal,  frequently  enrolls  students  from 
Brazil.  The  larger  cities  have  scientific  and  literary  associationa,  the  oldest  of  which 
is  the  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Ethnological  Institute  of  Brazil  at  Bio,  founded  In 
1888.   Nearly  all  important  places  have  libraries,  Rio  alone  having  no  less  than  twenty. 

The  iuQuence  of  the  mother  country  upon  Brazilian  literature  was  so  strong  that  In 
the  strict  sense  there  were  no  native  authors  until  the  present  century.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury Bento  TeLcira  Pinto,  of  Pernambuco,  attained  distinction  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and 
itfose;  the  i7th  century  product!d  the  satirist  Gregorio  do  Mattos,  of  Bahia,  the  poets 
Biuebio  de  Uattos,  tnotber  of  Gregorio,  and  Manoel  Bolelho  de  Oltvelra,  the  dramatist 
BoTges  de  Barros,  and  the  lustonans  Bocha  and  Jabotao  PHta  and  Diogo  Gomes 
Cameiro.  The  18th  century,  more  prolific,  gave  birth  to,  amonf^  others,  Antooio  Jos€ 
da  Silva  (1705-39)  of  Rio,  a  distinguished  dramatist,  who  removed  to  Portugal  where  be 
was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition,  to  Josd  Mariano  da  Conccicao  Yelloso,  author  of  the 
botanical  work.  Flora  Fluminenm,  and  the  poets  Frei  Jos6  de  S.  Rita  Durfto  (1719-84) 
author  of  the  epic  poem  "Coramur(i,"  Thomaz  Gonzaga  (1744-1809),  and  Antonia 
Berelrade  Sonza  Caldas  {1762-1814).  Among  the  writers  of  the  present  century  are 
the  poets  Domingos  Jose  Gon9alve8  do  Magalliaes,  Viscount  of  Araguava  (1811-82), 
GsUed  the  founder  of  the  national  theatre,  Antonio  Ch)Q9alve8  Dkis  (18Sfr-64),  who  wrote 
•ho  a  dictionary  of  the  Tupl  langmwe,  Aranjo  Porto-Alegre,  Baron  of  Santo-Angelo 
(1806-79),  and  Casimiro  JoaS,  Marquis  of  Abreu  (1887-60),  while  fiction  is  well  rcpre- 
sented  by  Joaquin  Manoel  de  Macedo  (1820-^)  a  dramatist  as  well,  JosS  Martiniano  de 
Alencar  (1839-77),  author  of  about  80  works  of  fiction,  and  Bernardo  Guimarftcs,  poet 
as  well  as  novelist.  There  should  be  added  the  poets  Alberto  de  Oliveira,  Raymundo 
Corrte,  Valentim  HaffidhSes,  and  Luiz  Guimaraes,  Jr.  Among  historians  of  Brazil 
may  bs  named  Josfi  Maria  da  Bilva  Paranhos,  Baron  of  Rio-Branco,  and  Varnhagen, 
Vbeount  of  Porto-Segnro.  The  writers  of  the  coimtry  have  paid  especial  attention  to 
flcUott  and  poetry,  and,  latterly,  to  Journalism.   In  pnliut  orato^,  and  tn  the  comp(Witlon 
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of  sacred  poetry  Francisco  Josd  de  CarvBlho  (Frel  Francisco  de  Honte-AlTeine,  I'lSK* 
1868)  was  conspicuous.  The  language  of  Brazil  is  Portuguese,  more  or  lem  modified  by 
dialect. 

GowmmmU.-—lBj  the  conBtitution  of  1824  the  executive  power  was  Tested  in  (he 
emperor  and  a  caunet  of  7  mlnbteTS ;  the  legisIatiTC,  in  a  ceneral  assembly  of  two 
houfles,  and  the  judSdal  in  a  council  of  state  of  24  members  (advisory  only),  a  supreme 
tribunal,  13  distnct  courts,  uid  the  usual  subordiDate  courts.  The  crown  was  hereditaiy 
and  irresponsible,  and  was  vested  with  the  rights  of  veto  and  pardon.  The  senate  was 
compoeea  of  60  life-members  representing  provinces,  each  chosen  bv  the  crown  from  n 
list  of  8  members  elected  by  the  people ;  the  chamber  of  deputi^  was  composed  cf 
members  representing  districts  ana  elected  directly  by  popular  vote.  The  ri^t  of 
'    suffrage  was  so  restricted  that  the  voting  population  barely  numbered  160,000. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  Feb.,  1801,  bases  the  federal  svstem'upon  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  presidential  election  was  by  Congress,  but  subsequent  elections 
have  been  hv  means  of  electors  selected  In  each  state  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  their 
dele^tlons  in  Congress.  Should  no  citizen  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Electoral 
College,  then  Congress  shall  choose  one  of  the  three  persons  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes.  Should  this  measure  fall,  then  Congress  shall  vote  again,  dropping  the 
third  name  and  voting  for  the  two  who  have  the  largest  number  of  votes,  so  that  the 
preaident-dect  sliall  have  an  absolute  majority.  The  president  Is  elected  for  four  years, 
and  diall  be  ineligible  for  the  next  ten  years  succeeding  his  term  of  office.  He  alone  is 
re^Kmsible  to  the  nation.  The  Imperial  ministers  are  replaced  by  secretaries  of  state, 
who  are  responsible  to  the  president,  and  who  are  Ineligible  for  the  presidency  during 
their  terms  of  office.  The  Congress  consists  of  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  senate, 
whose  powers  are  pmdy  legislative.  An  adverse  vote  by  either  chamber  does  not  entail 
a  dumge  of  ministry.  A  new  house  of  representatives  Is  elected  biennially  and  a  new 
senate  every  9  years  (one-third  renewed  every  three  years).  There  are  63  senators  (8  for 
each  state  and  federal  district)  and  212  deputies,  according  to  population.  The  president 
of  the  senate  Is  the  vice-president  of  the  republic.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  death  of 
the  president,  his  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  vice-president,  next  by  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  next  by  the  vice-president  of  the  senate,  and  lastly  by  the 
president  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice.  Citizens  shall  be  unrestricted  in  speech, 
occuqpatlott,  residence,  religion,  right  to  assemble  In  public  or  private,  or  to  mter  and 
leave  the  country  at  pleasure,  and  shall  be  equal  beftne  the  law.  All  titles,  distlncUons, 
privileges,  and  decoraUons  are  abolished.  Sew  laws  forMd  marrl^^  between  persons 
of  the  same  blood,  make  marriage  beftse  a  civil  dBoer  obligatory,  and  permit  oivoree, 
but  not  remarriage. 

The  army.  In  1895,  comprised  4000  officers  and  24,120  men,  but  the  force  conld  be 
Increased  in  time  of  war.  There  was,  in  addition,  a  jjendarmerie  of  20,000  men.  The 
navy  consisted  of  7  port-defence  armor-dads,  1  secondclass  battleship,  14  cruisers  (1  of 
the  first  class,  the  others  of  the  second  and  third  classes),  a  torpedo  flotilla  comprising 
3  first  class,  d  third  class  torpedo  boats,  and  smaSl  vedette  boats.  In  aooordanoe  with  a 
new  naval  programme  thffle  were  several  war  vessds  In  process  of  construction.  There 
are  five  naval  arsenals. 

The  pubUc  debt,  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  1,688,476,666  mllrels,  of  which  678,078.022  con- 
sisted of  paper  money  Issues.  The  fcneign  dobt  amounted  to  820,618,382  mllrels.  The 
revenue  for  1896,  largely  derived  from  customs  duties,  was  831,174,400  mllrels;  the  ex- 
pendltnres,  848,486,210. 

Pap^atian. — Agassiz  describes  the  amalgamation  of  races,  espedally  In  the  maritime 
provinces,  as  more  widespread  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  best  qualities 
ef  the  several  races  being  effaced,  "  leaving  a  mongrel  type  deficient  in  phyucal  and 
mental  ener^."  About  two-thirds  of  the  population  consists  of  mamalucos  of  mixed 
Indian  and  Portuguese  stock,  cafuzos  (Indian  and  negro),  mulattoes,  and  unmixed 
Indians  and  Africans.  The  savage  Indians  of  the  Interior  are  generally  of  medium 
hetj^^  and  are  copper-colored,  muscular,  small-featured,  and  more  active  mentally 
than  the  Indians  of  North  America,  llie  Botocudos  (q.v.)  of  Uie  Rio  Doce  are  among 
the  most  barbarous  of  the  tribes,  and  have  a  different  language  from  that  used  by  the 
other  Indians.  Polygamy  is  practised  by  some  tribes  ana  cannibalism  by  the  dwellers 
I*  of  the  PuruB  vall^.    A  remnant  or  diviuon  of  the  Carib  nation  is  found  tn  the  province 

of  Matto  OroMo.  The  slave  trade,  begun  earh^  in  the  18th  century,  was  prohibited  in 
1881,  but  the  importation  was  not  prohibHed  till  1868.  and  did  not  cease  until  1864.  In 
1871  a  law  was  passed  enacting  that  after  that  date  idl  difldren  born  of  slave  mothers 
ahould  be  free,  but  should  serve  the  mother's  master  until  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  same  law  set  apart  an  emancipation  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  ransom  of  daves 
owned  private  persons.  After  that  time  emandpation  made  rapid  progress  and 
down  to  1888  87,700  persons  had  been  freed.  In  1887  ttie  number  of  daves  was  700,000, 
but  in  1888  slavery  was  abolished  by  imperial  edict. 

The  Brazilians  as  a  nation  are  described  as  grave  and  ceremonious,  but  polite,  quick- 
witted, hospitable,  fond  of  music,  and  possessed  of  considerable  sense  of  humor.  A 
tendeoii^  to  rlndictiveness,  unhappily,  occasions  Sequent  homicides  among  the  ignorant 
I  and  d^raded.   Love  of  country  appears  to  be  an  active  virtue.  Family  and  sodal  life 

I  In  the  dties  resembles  Uiat  of  £urope  or  the  United  States,  but  In  smaller  places  it  Is 

primitive,  and  women  of  the  better  dasses  lead  a  secluded  and  Indolent  existence. 
i  Aristocracy  is  based  upon  descmt  from  the  noble  famDles  of  Portugal,  ample  fortune 
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or  Iflngth  of  time  In  the  service  of  tbe  eoontry.  The  luhaUUnts  of  the  BOnUiem  prov- 
inces are  more  eneiigetic  tlum  their  feUow-coantrymen  in  the  north,  doabUeu  owing  to 
the  more  atimnlatlng  climate.  Lotteries  are  very  popolar,  large  some  being  annually 
InreateiL  They  are  taxed  by  the  government,  and  form  a  prodnctive  aource  of  revenue. 
The  budget  for  1897  eetimated  the  retnms  from  thii  tax  at  1,600,000  mUr^  For  types 
of  aborigines,  see  lUns.,  Fataookia,  YoL  XL,  and  for  coat  of  arms  of  onpire  see  Hkb* 

ALDSlYt  VoL  VII. 

The  BepnbUc  of  Brazil  has  20  prorinoas  and  1  Federal  District.  Prevlons  to  1872, 
vhfln  the  first  fnll  census  was  tiAen,  the  estimates  were  based  upon  tiie  ofBdal  retoms 

of  1817  and  18ia  In  1850  tbe  population  was  supposed  to  be  about  7,000,000,  and  In 
1880,  8,000,000.  In  the  following  table  the  figures  for  1872  Include  about  260,000  wild 
Indians.  Elgnres  marked*  are  based  opon  proTindal  estimates.  Hgores  for  1890  are 
fmn  the  census  xetoms  of  Dee.  81,  iSBO. 
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The  lacgest  city,  Rto,  bad.  In  1892,  a  population  of  522,661.  Babia  had  200,000;  Fer- 
nambuoo,  190,000;  Belem,  06,000;  Ceara,  35,000;  MaranhSo,  38,000;  SSo  Faulo,  100,000; 
Porto  Al^re,  66,000;  Parahyba,  40,000,  and  Ouro  Preto,  22,000. 

See  Bnaalaitdtlu  Bratiliaiu,  by  Kidder  and  Fletcher  (1867);  Wallace's  Travelt  on  th4 
Amcaati  and  Bio  Negro  (1868) ;  Bates'  The  IfaturalM  on  the  River  Amtam  <186g) ;  EeUer*s 
TU  AmoM  and  Madeira  (1874);  Agasslz's  Jounujf  in  Bnail  (1868):  Scully's  Bratil 
<180S);  Hartt*S  SdenHfie  SesulU  of  a  Journey  in  Braail,  by  Profemr  Louts  Aganvt  (1870); 
Burton's  BeptortOimu  of  the  Hightande  of  Braxil  jlSOO);  Dent's  A  Tear  in  Bnaeil  (1886); 
Andrews*  Brazil  (Kew  Tork,  1887):  CUmat,  gMogie,  /aune,  et  gioffraphie  botaniaue  du 
Br^,  by  Llals  (1OT2);  Macedo's  I^otvme  on  the  Chorography  of  Brazil  (trans.,  1673);  The 
Empire  ^BrazU  at  the  F'ienna  Exhiiitim  (Bio  de  Janeiro,  1878);  Qorrlnge's  The  Coaet  o/ 
BraxU  and  Trade  (^iteFwitCfTmibiagton,  1878);  de  Almeida's  .<<<tof  (fo  imjMrw  do  Braail 
ffllode  JaiudTO,  1668):  U  SrM  en  publlBhed  by  the  KaiUIan  ocmunittee  at  the 
Puis  Sxporitlon;  0  diaMo  BroMiliero,  by  Yasconccdlos  (Oporto,  1888);  also  the  MmUUy 
BMttin  and  otiier  pobUcations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Bepublios, 

mil  KIT/,  a  tAlBj  and  oo.  seat  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Dlincds, 
die  Cldeago  and  SouUieastem,  the  ErauBrUle  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Vandalla  rail- 
roads, 67  miles  w.8.w.  of  Indianapolis.  There  are  many  block  coal  mines  near  the  place, 
Tbe  el^  has  manufactures  of  mlnliut  engines,  and  machinery,  railroad  spikes,  tile, 
sewer-pipe,  pumps,  fire-brick,  and  ouier  articles;  and  churches,  national  bank,  liig^ 
adiool,  public  library,  dectrlc  lights,  and  dally  and  weakly  uewspapm.  Pop.  1870, 
SI66;  leOO,  6906. 

IBAgn/.  ItLUn)  OF,  one  of  tbe  mythical  Islands  of  the  Atlantic  set  down  by  early 
coamographers.  It  was  aaslnied  to  several  places,  and  the  tradition  was  not  exploded 
ontii  the  publication  of  the  British  admiralty  charts  of  1866.   See  Htthical  Islands. 

0ABBA8E,  or  Chou  Cabaibe  {ealadium  aagitti/olium,  or  xanthoeoma  aagitti- 
folia)f  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  araeea,  nearly  allied  to  cocco  (q.v.),  and  very  similar 
to  It,  although  it  differs  In  having  arrow-shaped  pointed  leaves.  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
OTlgmaiiy  a  natlre  of  tropical  America,  but  U  now  in  common  cultivation  throughout 
the  whole  troples;  not  only  the  root  t>elne  used  for  food  like  that  of  cocco,  but  also  the 
leaves  boiled  as  neens.  Both  root  and  leaves  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the 
aertdity  so  genenwy  diaracterlstlc  of  the  order. 

ntASnXUr  61AM,  an  incorrect  name  ai^lied  to  a  snhstanoe  used  In  the  manv^ 
bctere  tit  a  cheap  Una  of  hats,  known  as  BrsxIUan  gnus  hats,  and  idso  as  diip  hats. 
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It  ooDsiBts  of  stripes  of  the  leaves  of  a  palm,  eJiatnanntt  argentea,  which  are  imputed 
into  Briton  for  this  maQufacture,  and  chiefly  from  Cuba.    See  Cha)£ABOF& 

BUAZn.TAlT  PLUK.  See  Hoe  Plum. 

BRAZIL  Vim  are  the  seeds  of  the  ber^eUeiia  ezwAa,  a  majestic  and  beautiful  tree 
of  the  natural  order  te^ftMdaeea  (q.T.).  The  tree  growa  to  Hie  h^ght  of  100  or  120  ft., 
and  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  in  me  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  It  pro- 
duces a  round  woody  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  hettd,  within 
which  are  manv  of  the  seeds  or  nuts.  The  pericarp  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  requiring 
a  blow  of  a  sleoge-hammer  to  break  it;  and  at  the  time  when  this  great  fruit  is  ready  to 
fall,  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  under  the  tree.  The  seeds,  which  are  popularly  called  nut^ 
and  much  resemble  fruits  of  that  description,  are  wrinkled  and  triangular,  lutving  a  hard 
slieU  and  a  pure  white  kernel,  which,  when  fresh,  is  very  agreeable.  They  are  chiefly 
exported  from  Para  and  French  Ouiana,  and  are  well  known  in  our  shops.  They  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  good  for  burning.  The  nuts  or  seeds  of  the  2e^£Aw 
oUartg,  or  Pot  Tbbb,  are  produced  in  a  pericarp  which  resembles  a  rusty  iron  pot  with 
a  lid,  the  lid  dropping  oil  and  letting  the  seeds  out,  which  are  oblong,  grooved,  and 
esteemed  of  a  very  superior  quality  to  the  common  B.  N. ;  but  tliey  have  notyet  beccone 
an  article  of  commerce,  as  the  tree  grows  chiefly  In  the  interior  parts  of  tlw  country. 
See  illus. ,  Tbkeb,  vol.  XIV. 

BEAZIL  WOOD,  a  dark-red  or  yellowish-brown  dye-wood,  which  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  export  from  Brazil,  where  some  of  the  trees  which  yield  it  are  very  abun- 
dant. It  is  the  produce  of  different  species  of  eeeaaipinia  (q.  v.).  The  best  kinds  are  those 
called  Pfemambuco  wood,  all  saints'  wood,  and  St.  Martha  wood.  Much  of  the  B.  W. 
of  commerce  Is  obtained  from  aaafynnia  BroMUensit,  a  tree  wliich  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  commonly  growing  in  dry  places  and  among  rocks,  and  seldom  exceeding 
80  ft.  in  height.  It  has  bipinnate  leaves,  with  many  smooth,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets, 
and  no  terminal  leaflets,  the  flowers  in  pannicles,  with  downy  stalks.  The  heart-wood 
alone  is  of  any  value. — Pernajtbcco  Wood  is  the  produce  of  cemipinia  eehinata,  % 
prickly  tree,  with  prickly  pods,  and  of  which  the  red  and  yellow  flowers  have  a  deli- 
cious smelt,  resembling  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  sap-wood  is  extremely  thick, 
and  the  valuable  heart- wood  hears  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stem. 
— The  sappao  wood  (q.v.)  of  the  East  Indies  nearly  approaches  B.W.  inquality.  It  is  the 
produce  of  em^^nia  aa/ppan,  a  small  thorny  tree.— The  Braziletto  Wood,  sometimes 
also  called  B.  W.,  which  is  brought  from  the  Antilles,  is  much  inferior,  (kmljpinia  erittm 
probably  yields  some  of  the  inferior  West  Indian  Brazil  wood. — It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  B.  W.  is  said  not  to  take  its  name  from  Brazil,  but  to  be  mentioned  under 
the  name  BroJsHig  in  documents  much  older  than  the  discovery  of  America,  the  sappan 
wood  of  the  East  Indies  being  probably  intended,  and  the  name  of  Bra^  has  even  wen 
suppoaed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  this  product  of  its  soil. 

When  freshly  cut,  the  color  of  B.  W.  is  yellow;  but  when  exposed  to  idr,  moisture, 
and  light,  it  becomes  red,  and  is  ^nerally  sent  into  market  ground  down  to  the  size  of 
ordinary  sawdust.  When  treated  with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  the  weathered  B.  W. 
readily  yields  up  its  red  colorhig  matter,  called  Bnu^lHn.  The  latter  is  supjKised  to  be 
produced  from  the  oxidation  of  a  colorless  substance  called  BraaUn,  which  exists  in  the 
original  yellow  wood  of  the  tree.  Strong  decoctions  of  B.  W.  are  used  by  the  dyer  and 
calico-printer  in  the  fabrication  of  reds,  browns,  etc. ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  red  ink.   See  Ink. 

BBAZDfO,  or  Brass  Solderino,  is  the  process  of  uniting  together  two  pieces  of  brassy 
two  pieces  of  copper,  or  one  of  each,  by  means  of  a  hard  solder,  partaking  more  or  less 
of  the  composition  and  properties  of  ordinary  breut.  The  edges  or  parts  of  metal  to  be 
fainai  are  first  filed  Mght,  so  as  to  be  thoroug^y  clean,  then  there  Is  strewed  otot  the 
g^>  or  cnidoe  a  mixture  of  the  solder  and  borax,  lite  solder  employed  vaxita  in  com- 
position according  to  the  kind  of  work,  and  may  be  rendered  more  fusible  by  the  addition 
of  a  larger  amount  of  zinc,  but  the  general  proportions  are  (1)  16  copper,  16  zinc,  and  1 
tin;  (3)  19  brass,  4  zinc,  and  8  tm;  or  (8)  18  brass,  8  zinc,  and  8  tin.  When  the  whole  has 
been  fused  together,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  filed  down  to  a  coarse  powder,  in 
which  stale  itls  used.  The  borax  is  employed  to  form  a  glaze  over  tiie  brightened  *sur 
faces,  and  thus  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 
B.,  and  even  stop  the  operation.  An  outward  coating  or  layer  of  charcoal  is  likewise 
serviceable  in  the  exclusion  of  the  ur  during  the  B.  of  large  pieces  of  metal.  Where  a 
very  high  heat  is  required  in  the  process,  a  Httle  powdered  glass  is  mixed  with  the  borax. 
The  mixture  of  solder  and  borax  may  be  applied  dry,  but  it  is  better  to  moisten  It  with 
water,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  filed  surfaces  with  a  spoon.  The  whole  Is  then  genUy  heated, 
when  the  water  evaporates  and  leaves  a  crust  of  borax  and  solder.  The  work  may  now 
be  strongly  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  or  over  a  clear  fire,  and  at  a  bri^t  red  heat  the 
solder  fuses,  and  the  zinc  begins  to  bum  with  a  pale-blue  flame.  At  this  stage,  the 
solder /(u«A«*  or  becomes  liquid  enough  to  permeate  the  joint  or  crevice;  but  should  it  be 
tardy  in  acting  t^us,  several  slight  taps  will  insure  the  proper  result  The  whole  is  now 
cooled,  and,  towards  the  close,  tlie  articles  nu^  be  introduced  into  cold  water  for  more 
n[^d  reduction  In  tempeiature.   Pieces  of  metal  which  have  undergone  the  process  of 
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B.  are  «o  flrmly  united  that  they  may  be  rolled  and  re-rolled  wltiioat  the  parts  yielding. 
See  SoLDEB. 

BB&ZOBIA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas  on  the  Qulf  of  Mexico;  1440  sq.  m.  ■  pop.  '90,  11,506, 
including  colored.   The  International  and  Great  Northern,  the  Gutf,  Colorado,  and  Santa 
and  the  Telasco  Terminal  railroads  intersect  the  county.    It  lias  a  level  surface  of 
oak  forests  and  prairie.   Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation.   Co.  seat,  Brazoria. 

BBAZ06,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Texas,  on  the  B.  river;  610  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,6.'}0,  inclu. 
colored.  The  surface  is  ondulatinff  and  fertile;  chief  huainess,  agriculture.  The  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  and  the  G-ulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  r^roads  traverse  the  county. 
Co.  seat*  Bryan. 

BRA'ZIM  DE  W08,  a  river  In  the  StiM:e  of  Texas,  the  second.  If  not  the  firsL  In 

masnitnde  that  flows  within  the  state.  It  runs  towards  the  s.e.,  rising  in  the  tahle-land 
of  Lynn  co.,  and  falling  into  the  galf  of  Mexico  about  40  m.  to  the  s-W,  of  Galveston. 
With  a  course  of  alxtut  900  m.,  it  is  navigable  at  all  times  to  a  distance  of  40  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  at  certain  seasons  to  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The  valley  of  the  river, 
the  lower  half  being  merely  an  alluvial  plain,  presents  extensive  forests,  Interspersed 
with  plantations  of  maize,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

BRA'ZOB  DX  SAHTIA'aO,  a  port  of  entry  In  Cameron  CO.,  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  S5  m.  e.n.e.  of  BrownavUle.  It  has  smne  foteign  and  oonsiderable  coasting 
trade;  imports  in  1880,  $178,^1,  exports.  $297,081. 

WRAZZA,  an  Island  in  the  Adriatic,  belonging  to  Dalmatla,  Austria,  In  lat.  48<*  to  44° 
n.,  and  long.  16°  to  W  east.  It  has  an  area  of  abont  170  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  in  1890 
of  22,650,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  some  7  or  8  m.  In 
breadth. 

BRAZZA,  PlEBBE  Satoronait,  Connt  de,  explorer;  b.  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  1842; 
naturalized  In  France  In  1879.  He  made  his  first  expedition  to  Africa  in  1875;  estab- 
lished a  commercial  station  on  the  Congo  in  1879;  became  governor  of  the  French 
Congo  in  1883;  and  explored  the  principal  rivers  of  that  region,  especially  the  Ogow^. 

BBBACH,  in  siege-works,  is  a  gap  in  any  of  th-e  defensive  walls  or  gates  of  a  city; 
and  bnaeMruf  is  the  operation  by  which  the  gap  is  produced  by  the  guns  of  the  l}esieg- 
era.  Breaehit^  hattvrie*  are  employed,  consisting  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance,  so 
choeen  as  to  kind  and  size,  and  so  placed  as  to  di^nce,  as  to  burst  a  hole  through  the 
defenses  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  The  greatest  effect  is  produced  by  lodging 
the  balls  in  two  verticid  lines,  from  the  parapet  of  the  wall  downwards,  and  in  a  hoif- 
sontal  line,  connecting  the  lower  ends  of  those  vertical  lines;  and  then  overturning  the 
mass  of  material  thus  loosened  by  an  irresistible  salvo  or  volley.  When  a  hole  has  once 
been  made,  br  thus  knocking  away  the  masonry  or  earthwork,  the  breaching  is  con- 
tinued  anUl  the  crumbling  mass  has  so  accumulated  as  to  fonn*a  practicable  ^ope,  up 
iridch  the  atorming-party  of  the  beeiegen  uut  run.  Bee  Asaaui/r.  During  the  Faiin- 
ralar  war  there  vere  some  formidable  examples  of  breaching.  At  Badajoz.  14,000  diot 
brought  down  180  ft.  of  wall  In  104  hours,  from  a  distance  of  450  yards.  At  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  6700  balls  brought  down  105  ft.  of  wall  in  83  hours,  from  a  distance  of  560 
yards.  At  8t  Sebastian,  18,000  shot  brought  down  100  ft.  of  wall  in  62  days,  from  a 
distance  of  620  yards.  It  was  calculated,  from  these  and  other  instances,  that  10,000 
Mlb.  shot,  or  240.000  Iba.  of  iron,  will  breachlOOfL  of  wall  from  a  distance  of  500 yards. 
At  the  of  Fort  Pulaski  during  the  civil  war  (1863),  it  was  estimated  that  in  breach- 
ing the  bili^  wall  of  the  fort  in  two  days,  110,600  pounds  of  metal  from  86  guns  struck 
It,  giving  an  arerage  of  SBOO  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  from  an  average  distance  of  168T 
jiraa. 

BBBAOB  (by  deriratfon  rimply  another  form  of  the  word  frraub),  in  law,  denotes  any 
Infringement  or  violation  of  a  legal  duty  or  obligation  previouslv  entered  upon.  The 
term  Is  used  more  particularly  with  several  speciflc  phrases,  which  we  shall  consider 
briefly  one  by  one  :  Breach  t^f  Cmtraet  ia  a  phrase  of  very  wide  application  ;  it  denotes 
the  non -fulfilment,  either  by  commission  or  omission,  of  any  agreement  to  do  or  not  to 
do  that  for  wlilch  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  offending  party.  Breaches 
of  contract,  therefore,  are  as  varied  as  are  conceivable  contracts.  Any  injury  not 
amoanting  to  fraud  for  which  dunages  mav  be  demanded  and  recovered,  if  not  (oris 
(perwmal  Injuries),  may  be  induded  under  this  bead.  Aa  one  writer  says,  "  Any  coiw 
tract  is  broken  by  the  failure  of  either  party  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  the  thing 
which  he  agreed  to  do  or  not  to  do  in  the  manner,  time,  and  place  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  he  done  or  not  done."  The  violation  of  agreements  relating  to  tlie  transfer 
or  ownership  of  real  property,  or  In  regard  to  the  exercise  of  rights  connected  there- 
with, does  not,  however,  In  legal  phraseology,  come  under  the  description  of  breach  of 
contract.  Where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  wilfully  deceives  the  other,  the 
wrong  is  fraud,  and  is  distinct  from  mere  breach  of  contract.  Qenerally  speaking, 
wbere  no  qiuatlon  ol  fraud  or  vtolation  of  trust  is  involved,  a  breach  of  contract  is  not 
eiiioinal ;  If,  bowevWf  there  be  a  consi^rat^  among  several  persona  to  commit  a  breadi 
erf  eootract,  the  element  of  criminality  wtU  aometlmea  enter,  ^le  remedy  for  one  who 
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has  beeQ  injured  by  a  breach  of  contract  may  consist  either  {□  the  awarding  of  damages 
or  the  compelling  of  the  offending  party  lo  specifloally  perform  the  act  required ;  where 
there  ia  a  separate  equity  jurisdiction,  as  is  the  case  Id  England  and  in  some  of  our 
states,  a  demand  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  must  be  made  in  the  court 
of  equity.  For  further  cooaidenUiOD  of  this  general  subject  see  the  articles  on  Chancery, 
CouBT  OF ;  OoKTBACT  ;  Dakabrs  ;  Eqcitt  ;  Gahhuh  ;  Obuqahoh  ;  SPECiriC  Pkr- 
PORHAisoB ;  and  STOPPAes  m  Tsahutu.  Breach  </  Qmnani  la  d^ned  iu  law  phraseology 
as  the  Tiolalion  of  a  spedflc  coranaat  forndne  part  of  a  deed  ot  eoannuoe  vherebr  the 
contracting  par^  Sifcrees  to  do  or  to  abetdn  aom  doing  some  spedflc  act  connected  with 
the  conveyance. 

BreaeA<if  Clom  ia  that  form  of  trespass  by  which  untewful  entry  Is  made  on  land. 


called  trespass  qwsre  flloiMum/ry^t  (trespass  whereby  an  enclosure  Is  broken),  the  law 
supposing  the  existence  about  a  man's  land  of  an  enclosure  (ctoujum.  or  close) ;  in  other 
words,  any  eutrr  of  an  illegal  kind  upon  another's  land  was  held  as  great  an  offense  as 
if  it  were  literally  a  breaking  into  a  walied  enclosure.  Such  a  trespass,  however  slight, 
might  be  made  the  subject  for  an  action  of  damages,  and  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  actual  damage  inflicted  or,  indeed,  without  regard  to  whether  any  actual  damage  had 
been  done.  It  would  be  a  good  defense  against  such  an  action  to  set  up  and  prove  that 
it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  in  the  pursuance  of  a  legal  right  of  any 
kind,  such  as  appertains  to  a  right  of  way,  a  right  of  common,  or  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
pTooeaa.  It  makes  no  difference  whetho:  Uie  treapaaa  was  actnidly  done  by  the  offender 
In  person  or  by  his  agent,  or  even  by  his  cattle.  A  Breach  of  Close.  It  haa  even  been 
held,  may  be  committed  by  one  tenant  In  common  against  his  co-tenants,  or  by  a  land- 
lord against  his  own  tenant.   See  Tbsbpass. 

Breach  of  Duty  may  be  legally  defined  as  either  the  non-execution  of  an  office,  or 
the  performance  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  undertaken  are 
violated.  Such  misconduct  may  either  violate  the  conditions  of  an  express  contract* 
or  it  may  be  eqnalW-  oppoaed  and  do  equal  violence  to  any  implied  engagement  or 
amimvtU,  as  it  is  tecdmtcally  called  In  the  law  of  England,  not  from  the  express  deter* 
mlnation  of  any  court  or  the  po^tive  directions  of  anv  statute,  but  from  natural  reason 
and  Uie  just  construction  of  law,  which  assumes  and  intends  that  every  man  has  engaged 
what  his  duty  or  justice  requires  at  his  hands.  And  he  must  do  this  with  integrity,  dili- 
gence, and  skUI;  for  if,  by  his  neglect,  injury  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  their 
remedy  ^gainst  him  in  damagea    See  Contract,  Dutt,  Oblioation,  DAi£AOBa, 

E-QtnTT,  !»RPOKHANCE  OF  CONTRACTS. 

BnacK  ef  I^rivilege  ia  an  action  In  violation  of  the  privilege  of  a  legislative  body,  as 
Pariiament,  the  Houses  of  Conneas  or  a  state  legislature  ;  such  a  breach  would  Iw  the 
arrest  tat  debt  of  a  member  of  Tarllament,  the  contempt  of  a  lej^tative  committee 
refusing  to  appear  before  it,  or  resistance  to  an  officer  of  a  legislature — a  sei^i;eant-at- 
arms,  for  inaUnce — in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Breach  of  Promisa  has  become  almost  universally  restricted  to  the  violation  of  a 
promise  to  marry.  The  contract  to  marrv  is  by  the  law  understood  to  be  what  is  called 
an  executory  contract— that  is,  one  that  is  to  be  carried  out  at  a  future  time.  It  la,  of 
couia^  one  which  can  be  entned  into  bv  any  persons  of  legal  contnu^lng  age,  and  % 
bteach  of  the  agreement  may  be  defended  by  the  ararment  that  the  contra^  was  bro- 
ken by  mutual  consent,  or  tbiat  discovery  was  made  of  deception  on  the  part  of  the  plidn- 
Uff  in  concealing  material  facts,  such  as  another  similar  contract  existing,  or  nuchastit^. 
If  no  such  legal  defense  is  set  up  for  the  breach  of  contract,  a  suit  for  <£unages  lies,  and 
the  amount  of  damages  demanded  may  be  based  in  part  on  the  relative  wealth  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  upon  the  drcumatancea  attending  the  case.  It  has  been  held  that  untruth- 
ful xepresentationa  In  regaxd  to  the  wealth,  aoclal  position,  rank,  ivofesslon,  etc.,  of  the 
plaintiff  may  constitute  a  lawful  excuse  for  the  breaking  of  a  contract  of  marriage.  See 


Breach  cf  'Jrutt  is  the  violation  by  a  trustee  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  hfan 
by  the  act  or  agreement  laying  the  trust  upon  him.  If  his  neglect  of  duty  is  accom- 
panied by  fntuoor  by  gross  negligence  it  may  be  punlshd  as  a  crtimnal  offense ;  otherwise 
it  is  a  breach  of  duty  ,for  wliuh  an  action  for  <umages  will  lie.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
breach  ot  trust  more  often  haa  In  it  a  criminal  element  than  an  ordinary  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  the  cotirts  will  Bcrutinize  any  failure  to  abide  1^  the  trust  wHh  great  keen- 
ness, and  wtn  cmutrue  the  obligations  of  a  trust  vigorously.   See  Trust. 

Breaehif  <A«  Beaee,  anv  disturbance  of  the  public  order,  as  an  illegal  tumnU,  a 
riot,     a  general  affray  ;  the  phrase  is  of  more  general  application  than  a  simple  assault. 

Breaeh  ef  Foftnd,  or  Pound  Breaali,  a  misdemeanor  consistiog  of  the  breaking  into 
any  pound  (q.v.)  and  rescuing  cows  or  cattle  therein  lawfully  deposited  and  In  the 
custody  of  the  law.  The  statutes  of  the  states  which  establish  pounds  impose  apedflc 
penalties  in  the  way  of  fine,  and  sometimes  imprisonment,  for  such  an  offenae. 

AvoeA  ^  ^iTMffMfrf.  In  the  Scotch  law  the  proceaa  of  arrestment  answers  to  what 
Is  known  In  the  law  of  England  and  tiie  United  States  as  either  pornuAfflMtf,  or  Uoppage 
in  Inmeitu.  Breach  of  arrestment  is,  therefore,  the  disregard  of  such  a  process  and  It 
subjects  the  offender  to  an  action  for  damagea  and  costs,  and  also  renders  him  liable  to 
be  proceeded  agahut  for  contempt  of  court.  Brea^  if  Duty  may  be  legally  defined  as 
either  the  non-execution  of  an  oiBce,  or  the  performance  of  it  m  such  a  way  that  the 
conditicms  on  which  H  is  undertaken  are  violated. 
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nEAOH  OF  THE  FEAOB,  A,  Is  in  general  any  riotous  behaTior,  or  amuqrteg 
conduct,  BQch  as  fighting,  shouting,  distaroingotbera  assembled  or  singly/etc.  In  com- 
mon practice  almost  any  conduct  that  can  oe  called  "disorderly"  Is  in  some  aensea 
B  at  the  P.  Unless  occadoniug  some  aerions  revolt,  a  B.  of  the  P.  is  only  a  mla 
demoanor.  See  Brsach. 

nUCE  01  TBVBI.  Bee  Tbdbt. 

BBUD.  Ttie  earliest  and  most  primitive  way  of  making  B.  was  to  soak  the  grain  la 
water,  subject  it  to  pressure,  and  then  dry  it  by  natural  or  utiflcial  heat.  An  improve- 
ment upon  tUs,  was  to  pound  or  bray  the  grain  in  a  mortar  or  between  two  flat  stones, 
before  moistening  and  beating,  and  from  this  braj/tjig  operation  some  etymologists  pro- 
pose to  derive  the  word  brmd  (as  if  brayed).  A  raUier  more  elaborate  bruising  or 
grinding  of  the  grain  leads  to  such  simple  forms  of  bread  as  the  oat-eakea  of  Scotland, 
wliich  are  prepared  by  moistening  oat-meal  (coarsely  bruised  oats)  vrith  water  containing 
some  common  salt,  kneading  with  the  hands  upon  a  baking-board,  rolling  the  mass  into 
a  tUn  sheet,  and  ultimately  heating  before  a  good  fire,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  called  a 
girdle,  which  is  suspended  above  the  fire.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  barley-meal  and 
pea8-m«d  bannoela  of  Scotland  are  prepared ;  and  in  the  East  Indies  (especially  the 
Punjab  and  Afgiiamstan),  as  well  as  in  Swtland,  flour  is  kneaded  with  water,  and  rolled 
into  thin  sheets,  as  sootum.  The  past&ver  eake»  of  the  Israelites  were  also  prepared  in  this 
way.  A  similar  preparation  of  wheat-flour,  but  where  the  sheet  of  dough  is  made  much 
thicker,  forms  thedampert  of  Australia.  The  Indian  corn-meal,  kneaded  with  water  and 
fired,  affords  the  eom-^rMd  of  America.  ThekindsofB.  referred  to  aboTearededniated 
uiileaeeji^  as  no  leaven  has  been  added  to  the  dongh  to  excite  fermentation.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Hoses,  however,  ieown  was  employed  in  making  bread.  It  La  held  [nrobable 
that  the  Er^tians  were  the  first  to  use  leaven ;  that  the  secret  afterwards  became  known 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  that  the  Greeks  commimicated  the  process  to  the  Romans,  who  spread 
Uie  invention  far  aad  wide  in  the  northern  countries  during  their  campa^s. 

The  grain  of  wheat  is  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  B.  among  the 
better  classes  and  more  advanced  nations,  though  rye,  barley,  Indian  com,  and  lice 
are  also  extensively  used.  Tlie  averaae  compoaitton  m  um  gnun  of  wheat  when  dried, 
M  as  to  en^Mrate  about  14  per  cent  of  moisture,  Is— 

Gluten  and  albumen  18* 

Starch  64* 

Gam,  sugar,      and  tber  80 

Sidine  matter  3 

The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies,  however;  and  though  the  native  country  of 
wheat  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  found  that  within  the  wheat  zone  (see  WebatX  the  quality 
improves  as  we  traTOl  south.  Thus,  Beotoh  wheat  Is.  inferior  to  BngUsh,  the  latter  to 
French,  that  to  the  Italiui;  and  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  In  Barbair  and 
"Egypt.  The  principal  constituents  of  wheat  may  be  separated  from  each  other  without 
much  difficulty.  Thus,  if  wheat-flour  be  placed  in  a  cloth-bag  with  the  moutii  well  closed, 
and  the  whole  introduced  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  presMd  by  the  fingers  for  some 
time,  the  starch  is  squeezed  through  the  cloth  as  a  fine  white  powder,  and  the  glnten  is 
left  in  the  clotii  as  a  viscid  or  sticky  substance.  Again,  if  wheat-flour  be  bunved  on  a 
porcelain  plate  on  a  fire,  or  oven,  or  gas-lamp,  till  it  can  bum  no  longer,  it  leaves  b^Und 
a  small  amount  of  adi  or  saline  matter. 

Previous  to  being  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  B.,  the  grain  of  wheat  undergoes 
the  process  of  grinding,  with  the  double  object  of  reducing  It  to  a  fine  state  of  diTi£on, 
and  separating  Uie  more  hard  and  indigestiole  parts.  See  Mill.  During  the  grindbog 
operations,  the  wheat  as  it  passes  from  grain  to  flour  nearly  doubles  its  bulk.  The  pro- 
ducts come  from  the  dressing-mactiine  divided  into  diiEerent  qualities,  a  quarter  of  wheat 
yielding — 

„.     ^  BnsbelB.  Peeks. 

rine  flour   C  8 

Second  flour   0  2 

Fine  middliiws   0  1 

Coarse  middmgs   0  0* 

Bran   8  0 

Twenmwuny   8  0 

FoUara  i   3  0 

14     .  S| 

In  the  making  of  B.  In  Great  Britain,  the  flnest  flour  is  emiddwad  In  makfaig^lnlr 
or  Ifttf  fine  4-Ib.  loijf;  a  coarser  flour  is  made  Into  seoorufo  or  household  B. ;  and  a  stUl 
coarser  into  £A»rdf  or  coarse  bread.  There  is  no  bran  In^irrfs,  but  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
POTtitm  of  the  finer  bran  in  woond*  and  lA»rd*.  In  the  making  of  good  B.  three  thmgs 
sre  absolutely  requisite :  flour  or  meal,  yeast  or  leaven ,  and  water  containing  salt.  The 
yeast  (q. v.),  or  leaven  (q.T.),  is  added  to  give  a  start  to  the  fermentation  (q.v.)  process, 
tbetet^  supplying  carbonic  add,  which  communicates  a  spongy  or  light  texture  to  the 
bread  Lenen  is  the  more  prunltlTe  ferment,  and  is  simply  a  poitlon  of  moistened 
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floor  or  dough  in  which  the  putrefactive  agencies  have  begun  to  work.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured by  allowing  moistened  flour  to  lie  In  a  warm  apartment  (summer  heat)  for  six  or 
eight  days,  and  when  eufflciently  formed,  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  a  some- 
what fusty  odor.  When  brought  in  contact  with  a  new  portion  of  flour  and  water,  and 
incorporated  therewith  by  kneading,  it  veiy  quickly  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  develop! 
partial  fermentation  in  the  whol&  Hence  it  is  tliat  where  leaven  is  used,  it  is  custom- 
uy  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  leavened  douj^  for  the  next  baklDg.  On  the  continent, 
leaven  is  still  very  extensively  employed,  especially  tn  districts  far  from  breweries.  In 
America,  yeast  is  senerally  used  as  the  ferment 

The  materials  being  at  nand,  and  the  proper  benches,  utensils,  and  oven  being  within 
reach,  the  baker  takes  a  quantity  of  water  and  adds  to  it  the  veastand  salt;  after  which 
the  flour  is  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  and  laboriously  kneaded  together  till  it 
assumes  a  ropy  consistence.  It  is  then  caUed  the  tponge,  and  is  placed  in  a  kneading- 
trough  in  a  warm  place,  which  is  styled  getting  the  tpmge.  In  a  short  time,  the  yeast 
begins  to  act  on  the  gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  of  the  flour,  compelling  the  latter  to  pass 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  gas  in  every  part  of  the  dough,  whi<£  thereby  becomes 
inflated  with  innumerable  air  cavities.  When  the  fermentation  has  eufflciently  advanced, 
the  baker  takes  the  sponge,  adds  more  flour,  water,  and  salt,  and  a  second  time  subject* 
the  whole  to  a  thorough  process  of  kneading,  to  prevent  portions  being  so  far  fermented 
as  to  become  lad,  and  again  allows  the  moss  to  lie  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  The 
dough  swells  condderably  from  distension  by  gas,  and  is  weij^ed  out  into  lumps  ot 
the  proper  size,  which  are  shaped  into  leaver  consUtating  tlie  batch,  or  placed  in  tin 
pans,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short  time  till  they  get  further  distended.  The 
oven  has  previously  been  heated  by  flues,  by  heated  air,  or  by  wood  being  burned 
within  it,  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  830°  F.,  which  is  the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
B.  can  be  baked,  and  ranging  up  to  072°  F. ;  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughlycleaued 
out,  the  loaves  are  Introduced  and  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  oven  shut  up.  The  heat 
acts  in  diasipaUo^  much  of  the  water  from  the  dough,  in  distending  the  air  cavities 
more  fully,  and  in  partially  boiling  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  dough,  and  developing 
some  gum  from  the  starch.  Indeed,  though  the  temperature  of  the  oven  is  much  higher, 
yet  the  loaves  beyond  the  mere  crust  are  bathed  In  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  are 
never  heated  above  US',  as  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiments  with  the  thermome- 
ter. One  effect  of  the  heat  la  to  arrest  any  further  fermentation  (q.v.;  see  also  Trast). 
After  several  honrs*  baking  in  the  oven,  the  length  of  time  bemg  determined  by  the 
temperature,  the  loaves  are  withdrawn,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  brown  appearance  of 
the  crust  of  loaves,  and  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  crusts,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  heat 
on  the  starch  and  the  formation  of  dextrine  (q.v.),  a  sort  of  gam.  The  number  of 
quartern  (4  lb.)  loaves  which  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  yields,  is  90.  It  will  be 
apparent,  therefore, that  as  360  lbs.  of  flour  ^Id  860  lbs.  of  B.,  that  a  good  deal  more 
water  must  be  present  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former;  ana  indeed,  ordinary  good 
wheaten  B.  contains  about  4S  per  cent  of-  water.  This  water  is  retained  even  after 
the  loaf  is  apparently  dry,  and  even  mealy,  as  the  gum  and  gluten  have  a  great  affinity 
for  water. 

Improvements  in  the  process  of  making  B.  are  occarionally  effected-  Thus  a  form 
of  yeast,  called  German  bann  or  yeast  (q.v.),  has  been  introduced,  which  is  more  cleanly 
than  ordinary  yeast  or  leaven,  but  appears  to  be  too  rapid  in  its  power  of  causing  fer- 
mentation to  be  manipulated  easily  in  tlie  making  of  ordinsir  loaves,  thou^  it  does 
irell  for  pan-loaves  and  fancy  B.  in  general.  Ovens  heated  oy  flues  are  being  con- 
ftmcted,  instead  of  the  primitive  method  of  heating  them  by  wood,  which  smokes  the 
vhole  oven.  Instead  of  raising  the  dough  by  the  action  of  yeosi,  which  decomposes  a 
part  of  the  flour  and  causes  the  loss  of  about  2  per  cent,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  sometimes  employed.  The  proportion  by  this  process  are  4  lbs.  of 
flour  intimately  mixed  with  830  gr^s  of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  to  this  is  added  a  mixture 
of  800  grains  of  common  salt  in  85  o7.b.  of  water  and  6i  fluid  drams  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  8p.gr.  1.16,  and  the  whole  is  kneaded  and  placed  in  the  oven.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  made,  the  add  acts  on  the  bicaifoonate  of  soda,  fwrning  common  salt,  which  Is 
left  in  the  dongh,  and  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  at  every  point,  and  communicates  a 
spongy  texture  to  the  dough.  The  disadvantage  attendant  on  this  mode  of  raidng  the 
dou^  is  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  too  much  common  salt  in  the  bread.  This  is  obviated  by 
  ~  lui- 


using  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  Aerated  Bread.  Sesqt 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  em^oyed  to  some  extent  In  the  preparation  of  rusks,  ginger- 
bread, and  other  light  fancnr  B. ;  when  heated,  it  entirely  passes  into  gas,  and  thus  yields 
averyspoQgymass.  ^RorHraod  is  prepared  from  flour  which  has  bean  incoiponUed^^ 
butter.   See  Aerated  Bbbad  ;  Baking  Powders. 

The  appearance  which  good  wheaten  B.  ought  to  present,  is  that  of  a  vesicular  or 
spongy  mass,  from  which  layers  can  be  readily  detached;  and  this,  known  to  bakers  as 

CB.,  is  the  best  index  of  good  wholesome  and  easily  digested  bread.  When  the 
"S  cannot  be  detached,  and  the  loaf  cannot  be  crumbled  down  by  the  fingers  into  a 
coarse  powder,  or  the  fragments  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  he  readily  diffusra  through 
water,  but  become  a  permanent  tou|;h  mass  of  *dough,  the  B.  is  imperfectly  made. 

Rye  B.  is  very  extensively  used  in  norliwm  European  couuMes,  where  the  soil  being 
sandy  is  admirauy  adi^ted  for  the  growth  of  that  grain.   It  yields  a  floor  daiker  than 
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whBit^iir.  It  is  almost  equitf  in  nutritiTe  nhie  to  vbeaten  bread.  Barl^  and  oati^ 
trUch  when  used  as  B.  are  geoerally  made  into  cakes  or  bannocks,  possess  also  a 
eompo^tion  not  unlike  wheat.  Indian  corn,  which  thrives  luxuriantlj  on  the  Ameri< 
caaBoll,  aud  ia  lotgely  used  here  for  B.,  as  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  old 
world,  is  little  diiTerent  from  wheat  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients.  Rice  is  occa- 
dmsUy  employed  in  making  B.,  but  it  Is  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  wheat. 

But  although,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  the  various  kinds  of  grain  do  not  sensibly 
differ  in  the  amount  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the  me&l,  yet  there  is  a  great 
difference  aa  to  the  Quality  of  yielding  a  li^t,  spongy  bread.  In  this  ren)ect,  the  nour 
of  wheat  excels  all  others.  This  quality  seems  to  deoend  upon  the  mechanical 
structureof  ttie gluten  of  wheat,  which  gives  a  glatinous,  stii^y  consistency  to  the  dough, 
rendering  it  impervious  to  the  carlwnie  acid  gas  formed  in  it  during  the  fermentation, 
80  tlut  the  g&B  uius  imprisoned  swells  it  up.  The  meal  of  other  grains  forms  a  more 
granular  and  less  tenacious  dough,  which  allows  the  gas  to  escape  with  more  or  less 
ease  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  make  a  light,  spongy  loaf  of  oatmeal, 
however  finely  it  mi^t  bo  ground.  In  the  case  of  whc>le-m«d  BT  or  brown  B.,  the 
rou^  hard  particles  of  the  bran  interfere  with  the  ordinair  tenacious  quall^  of 
vheaten-flour,  and  make  the  dough  slightly  porous,  so  that  much  of  the  gas  escq>e8,  and 
thus  this  kind  of  B.  is  never  so  much  raised  as  B.  of  fine  fiour. 

Bbown,  CoMPOBmoB,  or  Oraoak  Bread  is  made  from  the  ground  but  undressed 
wheat,  and  therefore  contains  the  bran  as  well  as  the  fiour.  Tlie  whole  meal  (bran  and 
fine  flour)  contains  chemically  more  nutritive  matter  than  the  fine  flour  alooc,  yet  the 
gritty  particlee  ttiat  are  present  in  the  former  cause  an  Incessant  irritation  in  Uie  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  lead  to  a  quicker  eracoatioa  of  the  but  partially  digested  and  ab> 
Borbed  food. 

The  aduiterattoru  of  B.  are  various.  Very  comnranly  boiled  potatoes  are  added  to  the 
flour  and  water  in  the  making  of  the  dough,  and  some  consider  that  this  yields  a  lighter 
and  more  paJkatable  bread.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  addition  of  any 
substance  of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  composition  of  any  material,  however  nourishing,  b 
an  adulteialion,  and  that  though  potatoes  may  be  supposed  to  improve  the  B. ,  yet  good  B. 
can  be  made  without  them,  and  the  addition  of  the  potatoes  lessens  the  nutritive  value 
cf  the  wheat-flour.  Alum  is  occasionally  added  to  the  dough,  to  increase  the  wtdteness 
and  Improve  the  general  texture  of  the  B. ;  and  this  it  appears  to  do  by  arrating  the 
pasaue  of  the  starch  into  gum  and  sugar,  which  tends  to  take  place  during  the  process 
of  baking.  In  Belrium,  sulphate  of  copper  is  oftrai  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  Great 
Britain,  B.,  except  Trench  rolls  and  fancy  B.,  must  be  sold  by  wdgnt  only  ;  the  laws 
specify  the  requuite  ingredients,  and  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  adulteration.  In 
most  of  the  United  States  the  statutes  relatmg  to  food  generally  provide  for  punishment 
for  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles,  but  are  much  more  general  than  the  English  statutes. 
There  are  no  specific  enumerations  of  the  requisite  ingredients  of  B.  There  is  usually 
appointed  a  public  inspector  and  analyst,  ana  goods  suspected  of  adulteration  must  be 
submitted  to  bis  tests.   See  KmnrnoN,  Food,  Biscuit. 

TOKADALBATO,  a  mountainous  district  of  Scotland,  comprising  the  western  part  of 
the  connty  of  Perth.   The  chief  proprietor  ts  the  Marquis  of  Breai&bane,  a  descendant 
.  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochow,  created  Lord  Campbell  In  1446.   See  Caupbsll. 

BBBAD-FSUIT  TBSE,  Atiocewput  inetaa,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  cartocarpaeea  (q.  v.X 
a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  of  the  Indian  archipelago — one  of  us 
most  important  sifts  of  nature  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  its  fruit  supplying  the 
fwineipaj  part  m  their  food,  and  its  inner  bark  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing, 
whilst  Its  tbnber  and  its  milky  juice  are  also  employed  for  economical  pnrposea.  TSa 
genus  to  which  it  belongs  {artoearpiu,  Gr.,  bread-fruit)  Is  dlatlogulshed  by  having  the 
nude  flowers  in  catkins,  with  a  2-leaved  perianth  and  one  stamen;  the  female  flowers 
naked;  the  fruit  roundish,  fleshy,  and  tuberculated.  The  bread  tree  is  a  rather  slender 
tree,  of  40  to  60  ft.  high,  often  rising  almost  half  its  height  without  a  branch.  It  has 
large,  i^natifld  leaves,  frequently  12  to  18  in.  long,  dark  green,  and  glossy.  The  fruit  is 
generally  oval,  or  nearly  sphericsJ,  and  about  the  size  of  a  child's  bead.  It  is  a  lorprit,  a 
compound  or  aggrante  f  nut  formed  from  numotnis  flowers  on  a  common  axis,  and  is  cor- 
ered  with  a  ronj^lsh  rind,  which  is  mailed  with  small  square  or  lozenge-shaped  divl- 
ikHis,  hsTing  each  a  small  elevation  in  the  center;  is  at  first  green;  when  imperfectly 
ripened,  brown;  and  when  fully  ripe,  assumes  a  rich  yellow  hue.  It  is  attached  to  the 
small  branches  of  the  tree  by  a  short  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  either  singly  or  Id  clnstem 
of  two  or  three  together.  It  contains  a  somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  wnich,  when  ripe, 
becomes  juicy  and  yellow,  Init  has  then  a  rotten  taste.  At  an  earlier  stage;  when  the 
fruit  is  gathered  for  use,  the  pulp  is  white  and  mealy,  and  of  a  coni^stance  resembling 
that  of  new  bread.  In  a  still  less  mature  state,  the  fruit  contains  a  tenacious  white  milk. 
The  commim  praetioe  in  the  South  Sea  Idanda  la  to  cut  eadi  f  mit  Into  three  or  four  pieoei, 
and  take  out  ue  con;  then  to  place  bMUed  stones  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole  dug  In  the  eartli; 
to  cover  them  with  green  leaves,  md  upon  this  to  place  a  layw  of  the  fruit,  then  stonea, 
teave8,and  fruit  alternately,  till  the  hole  Is  nearlr  filled,  when  leaves  and  earth  to  the  depth 
(rf  several  inches  are  ^readoverijl  In  rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  bread-fruit  la 
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ready;  "  the  outsides  are,  in  geDeral,  nicely browaed,  and  the  iDner  part  preMrxsawhito 
or  yellowish  cellular  pulpy  eubstance,  in  appearance  filightty  resembting  the  dumb  of  a 
-wheaten  loaf."  It  has  little  taste,  but  is  frequently  sweetish,  and  more  r«:.£iublea  th« 
plantain  than  bread  made  of  wheat-flour.  It  is  slighUy  aatrinffeDt,  and  highly  nutritious. 
Bometimes  Uie  inhoMtanta  of  a  district  join  to  make  a  protngiooB  oven— a  pit  80  cr  80 
ft.  in  circumference,  the  stones  In  which  are  heated  by  wood  bmned  in  it,  and  many  hun- 
dred bread-fruits  are  thrown  in,  and  cooked  at  once.  Baked  in  this  manner,  bread-fruit 
will  keep  good  for  several  weeks.  Another  mode  of  preserving  it  is  by  subjecting  it  in 
heaps  to  a  sligbt  degree  of  fermentation,  and  beating  it  into  a  Idnd  of  paste,  which, 
although  rather  sour,  is  much  used  when  fresh  bresF^ fruit  cannot  be  obUuned.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  the  bread  tree  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  they  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  The  tree  produces  two.  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a  year.  In  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  into  which  it  has  also  been  introduced,  the  bread-fruit 
has  not  come  much  into  use  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food;  but  wious  preparations  of 
it  are  reckoned  delicacies.— The  fibrous  inner  bark  of  young  bread-fruit  trees,  beatenand 
prepared,  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  cloth,  which  is  much  worn  by  the  common  peo- 
ple m  the  South  Sea  islands,  though  inferior  in  softness  and  whiteness  to  that  made  from 
the  paper  mulbeny  (see  Mui;berbt,  Fafbb).— There  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the 
bread  tree,  when  punctured,  a  thick  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  used,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  making  the  seams  of  canoes, 
pails,  etc.,  water-tight,  and  as  Urd-lime.— The  timber  is  soft  and  light,  of  a  rich  yellow 
color,  and  assumee,  when  exposed  to  air,  the  appearance  of  mahoganv.  It  is  used  tor 
canoes,  house-building,  furniture,  and  many  other  purposes.  It  w  aurablb  when  not 
exposed  to  the  weather.— The  Jack  (q.v.)  or  Jaca  {A.  integr^tKa),  and  the  Dkphal  {A, 
lakooeha),  both  large  East  Indian  trees,  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  the  bread-fmit 
tree. 

BBEAD-VXTT,  the  fruit  of  bnttmtmaUoeulnim,  a  tree  of  the  natural  orAer  artoearpaetit, 
and  therefore  allied  to  the  bread-fruit,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  genus  bronmum  is  dis- 
tin^ished  by  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  trees,  in  globose  catkins,  withpcltattt 
(shield-like)  scales  for  perianth,  and  the  fruit  a  one-seeded  drupe.  The  bread-nut  tree 
has  ovate-lanceolate  evergreen  leaves;  it  abounds  in  a  tenacious  gumtny  milk.  Its 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  much  eaten  by  cattle,  but  deleterious  qualities  are  devel- 
oped in  them  as  they  become  old.  The  nuts,  boiled  or  roasted,  form  an  agreeal^e  article 
ox  food,  and  are  eaten  instead  of  bread.  Their  taste  raembles  that  of  hasel-nuts. — To 
this  genns  the  polff  d»  DOM,  or  Cow  TiiEB<q.v.),  of  Demerara  is  supposed  also  tobdong. 

BBXAB-BOOM.  In  the  navy,  the  biscuits  are  called  bread,  and  the  place  where  they 
are  stored  is  the  bread-room;  it  Is  carefully  constructed,  wanned  before  being  fllled,  and 
kept  as  much  as  possible  free  from  damp. 

BBSAB-BOOT.   See  Pbobauu. 

XBSASTH,  in  art,  is  a  term  which,  though  often  used  in  a  verv  indeflnite  manner,  is 
not  without  a  definite  meaning.  It  signifies  that  peculiar  diBp<Mu  of  the  background  of 
a  picture  which,  without  sacniBciDg  or  even  concealing  detaib,  ^ves  to  the  wliole  unity 
and  harmony  of  effect  With  the  older  landscape-punters,  it  was  a  common  fftult  to 
produce  the  effect  of  distance  either  bv  a  certain  trick  of  Ug^t  and  shadow,  or  by  one 
uniform  hazy  color  in  which  the  Individual  ol^ects  were  entirdv  lost  to  view,  and 
breadth  became  vaearuiy.  In  this  respect,  their  pictures  contrast  unuvorably  with  those 
of  such  modem  painters  as  Turner,  of  whom  Hr.  Ruddn  has  very  truly  stud  that  "  the 
conception  of  every  Individual  Inch  of  distance  is  absolutely  clear  and  complete  in  the 
master's  mind— a  separate  i^ctuze  fully  wwked  oat:  but  yet,  dearly  and  fully  as  tbe 
idea  is  formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  aa  nature  would  have  allowed 
us  to  feel  or  see;  just  so  much  as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  knowledge 
to  understand  almost  every  minute  fragment  of  separate  detail,  but  ttmean  to  t£e 
lupracticed  and  careless  eye  ^ust  what  a  distance  of  nature's  own  would  appear — an 
unintelligible  mass.  Not  one  Une  out  of  the  millions  there  is  without  meaning,  yet  there 
Is  not  one  which  is  not  affected  and  disguised  by  the  dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance. 
No  form  Is  made  out,  and  yet  no  form  u  unknown."  On  the  subject  of  breadth  Hr. 
Ruskin  has,  moreover,  the  lollowlnf  venrjwUcious  remarks:  "It  were  to  be  wished  that 
our  writers  on  art  would  not  dweu  so  nequenUy  on  the  necessity  of  breadth,  without 
explaining  what  it  means,  and  that  we  had  more  constant  reference  made  to  the  princi- 
ple, which  I  can  only  remember  having  seen  once  clearly  ezpliUned  and  insisted  on — 
that  breadth  is  not  vacancy.  Generalization  Is  unity,  not  destruction  of  parts;  and  com- 
position is  not  annihUation,  but  arrangement  of  materials.  The  breadth  which  unites 
the  truths  of  nature  with  her  tiarmontes  is  meritorious  and  beautiful,  but  the  breadth 
which  aDoihilates  those  truths  the  million  is  not  painting  nature,  but  ptdnUng  over 
bar:  and  so  the  masses  which  result  from  ri^t  concords  and  relations  of  detws  are 
sablime  and  impressive,  but  tbe  mnnnm  wlUch  result  from  the  edlpse  of  detaUs  ore  con* 
tempUble  and  painful." 

SBXAS-TBB.  See  CAinEB  Bsbad. 

BBEAXEBL  In  maritime  language,  ue  flie  waves  that  break  Tiolently  over  to^ 
tying  a  short  distance  under  the  sunaoe  of  the  sea.   They  cover  that  nrtunlar  part  of 
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tte  tea  with  a  foam,  and  produce  a  hoarse  and  often  terrflile  roaring.  "  Breaker! 
■bead"  is  one  of  the  most  alanning  aunouncementB  made  by  the  lookout  men  of  a 
lUp,  aMdng  tliat  the  B.  denote  the  ezlstenoe  oi  nmken  rocks  which  nu^,  perchance, 
(Ame  the  Bull  of  the  TeseeL 

BXKAXnO  BULK,  in  the  Scotch  law,  ngnifles  making  use  of  an  article  supplied  in 
bulk,  or  in  quantity;  by  which  act  one  is  said  to  break  oulk,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
nermted  ftota.  afterwards  ol^ecttng  to  it,  and  returning  it  to  the  sellv.   See  Slu  of 

GOOML 

URBiKlw  nroLOSUBXI  is  an  erpression  to  be  found  in  Scotch  law-booki,  and 
neans  the  destruction  or  inrasion  of  planting  and  inclosureB  by  persons  or  their  tattle. 
The  punishment  for  this  offense  is  provided  for  by  several  old  Scotch  statutes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  two  passed  in  1661  and  168S  respectiTely,  The  penalties  are  pecu- 
niary, with  right  to  detain  the  cattle  found  treq>assmg,  until  such  penalties,  along  with 
the  damage  and  costs,  are  paid.   See  Plantatioh. 

BXEAKWATSX  is  a  barrier  intended  for  the  protection  of  ahlpping  in  harbors  or 
anchorages.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  front  of  a  semicircular  bay,  a  small  island 
so  situated  as  to  form  a  natural  breakwater.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  case  with  the 
lale  of  yn^Af  which  occupies  such  a  position  as  to  protect  Portsmouth  and  Southamp- 
ttm  fipcHn  the  south.  In  many  other  places,  however,  bays  and  harbors  are  without  sum 
screens.  A  pier  may  be  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  serve  also  the  purpose  of  a  B., 
but  the  term  B.  is  generally  ranflned  to  a  structure  used  solely  for  protection,  and  not 
for  berthage  or  tramc,  and  breakwaters  are  frequently  insulated,  so  as  to  be  cut  off  from 
any  otHnmunication  with  the  shore  unless  by  water. 

Plymouth  B.  is  the  best  known  of  these  engineering  works.  The  sound  or  harbor, 
bdng  (H>en  to  the  a,  was  so  much  exposed  to  storms  tlut,  early  in  the  present  centu^, 
U  was  determined  to  construct  a  B.  across  its  mouth,  with  openings  between  it  and  the 
rium^  OD  either  side,  for  the  Ingnsa  and  ^ress  of  shipping.  The  works  were  com- 
noeed  in  181S.  The  operati<ni8  condsted  In  transporting  alone  a  tram-road  large  blodu 

Umestone  got  from  a  neighboring  ^uany,  shipping  them  in  vessels  fitted  with  trap- 
doors, and  by  means  of  Uiese  depositing  them  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  mound  in  tne 
required  situation.  As  soon  as  tne  stones  began  to  appear  above  water,  a  perceptible 
.  boieflt  resulted  in  the  relative  calmness  of  the  sound  dunng  the  prevalence  of  storms; 
but  the  structure  was  frequently  very  roughly  handled  by  the  waves,  which  altered  and 
flattened  its  shape.  A  severe  storm  in  Nov.,  1^4,  threw  a  great  portion  of  the  stones 
over  into  tlie  sound.  It  was  not  until  1841  that  the  works  were  finally  completed,  by 
Ibe  deposition  of  more  than  8,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  the  enMudtture  of  nearly 
£1.000,000.  The  B.  Is  nearly  a  mile  long,  the  central  portion  Is  1000  yards;  and  two 
wings,  of  8S0  yards  each,  extend  from  the  ends  of  this  at  a  slight  angle.  The  open 
channels  at  each  end.  between  the  B.  and  the  shore,  are  each  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  their  depUi  is  respectively  40  and  22  ft,  at  low  water.  The  B.  is  188  yards  wide 
at  the  base,  and  10  at  tne  top— the  two  sides  being  made  veir  sloping  for  the  security  of 
the  stones.  The  dopes  and  top  are  faced  with  masonry.  The  water-space  protected  by 
this  B.  comprises  1190  acres,  and  it  Is  generally  admitted  Oiat  the  money  has  been  well 
wptrA  on  the  work. 

Holyhead  B.  is  formed  of  stone  quarried  in  Holyhead  mountain,  drawn  along  a  tram- 
way on  a  timber  structure,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  It  more  resembles  a  pier  than  the  B. 
at  Flymoutb,  for  it  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  shore,  and  Is  intended  to  convert  Holy- 
head bay  or  roadstead  Into  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  works  conrist  of  a  mound  of  loose 
•tones  up  to  low  water,  and  ashlar  upright  walls  with  a  parapet  above  that  line,  with  a 
railway  on  the  top  toT  trains. 

Portland  B.  is  of  very  great  value,  in  converting  Into  a  harbor  of  refuge  the  expanse 
of  water  between  the  iMnetshire  coast  and  the  isle,  or  rather  peninsula  of  Portland. 
An  act  of  paxUament  was  obtained  in  1847,  anOiori^g  the  works.  The  B.,  starting 
from  the  n.e.  point  to  the  isle,  stretchee  nearlv  due  n.  for  more  than  2  m.,  with  one 
or  two  intervening  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  shipping.  The  works  were 
conducted  more  easily  than  those  of  any  other  great  B. ;  for  the  isle  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  stone  easily  quarried,  and  the  steep  shores  afforded  facility  for  transporting  the 
stones  by  their  own  gravity  to  their  destination.  The  work— which  is  an  upright  ashlar 
■nperstmctuie,  with  a  parapet  founded  on  a  mound  of  nibble  atonea— was  d(»ie  chiefly 
by  convict  Ubor:  the  depth  is  about  50  ft  at  low-water.  From  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tfcni,  any  put  of  the  B.  necame  useful  as  soon  as  conitmcted,  increasing  the  safety  of 
PiHtiand  bay  as  a  harbor  of  refuge. 

Dover  B.  progresses  slowly,  and  has  involved  an  enormous  outlay.  There  lb  no  stone 
near  to  form  a  mound,  as  in  the  other  breakwaters  spoken  of,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
work  requires  to  be  brought  up  in  solid  ashlar  from  the  bottom  by  the  diving-bell,  with 
tlw  interior  formed  of  blocks  of  concrete.  It  has  never  been  clearly  stated  whether  the 
goremment  regards  tills  B.  as  a  protecUon  to  a  great  naval  station  and  fortified  harbor,  or 
M  a  diief  feature  as  a  harbor  of^ refuge  for  commerdal  fleets.  In  1844,  a  commisrion  of 
fawniiT  zeoommended  that  £2,000.00V8boald  beiidd  out  in  forming  a  harbw  of  refuge  at 
ttbtOace^  In  40  yeats  the  w<nk  has  not  been  flnlahed,  the  great  deptii  and  frequent  stonni 
eoiiidtatlog  terrible  obstacles.    The  water  la  veiy  deep— viz.,  «>  ft  at  low-water;  the 
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accumulations  of  shinrle  very  troublesome,  and  several  ^ears  must  elapse  before  U  ca* 
be  made  evident  whether  the  Dover  B,  Is  worth  the  national  money  expended  up<Hi  it. 

Aldemey  B.  is  a  gfeat  work,  ooo^atingot  ashlar  walls  and  parapet,  built  ol  a  stons 
mound  np  to  low-water  from  a  depth  of  fieet 

Cherbourg  B.  is  the  greatest  ana  the  meet  costly  ever  constructed.  More  than  100  years 
ago,  H.  de  Cessart  proposed  to  tlie  French  government  the  formation  of  a  B.  at  Cb^ 
bourg,  to  be  commenced  bv  the  constnictLon  of  a  number  of  hollow  cones  formed  of 
timber-framing,  sunk  in  a  Ime  as  close  as  they  could  be  placed  to  each  other,  and  then 
filled  with  stones.  These  cones,  of  which  there  were  to  be  64,  each  about  70  ft.  high, 
ISO  ft.  in  diameter  at  Ae  base,  and  90  ft.  at  the  top.  were  intended  to  form  a  nucleus  to 
the  stone  breakwater,  to  prevent  the  atones,  during  Its  formation,  being  knocked  about 
and  too  mnchspreadontpy  the  action  of  the  waves.  In  1784  to  1788, 16  cones  were  con- 
stnicted,  imd  18  of  than  sunk;  but  so  great  was  the  destruction  which  they  underwent 
during  stormy  weather,  that  the  government  at  length  abandoned  the  plan,  and  earned 
on  the  stone  breakwater  without  the  aid  of  the  cones.  It  wascompteted  under  Napoleon 
IIL  at  a  cost  exceeding  £3,500,000.  The  B.  itself  was  finished  m  1858,  but  ^ce  that 
year  large  fortifications  have  been  built  upon  the  upper  works.  The  length  is  nearly  31 
m. ;  the  B.  is  800  ft  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  81  at  the  top.  The  chief  mass  consists  ol 
rabble  or  unshaiied  stones,  thrown  down  from  ships;  but  there  is  a  larger  ratio  ol 
wrought  and  finished  masonry  than  in  the  Pljrmontu  B.,  consisUng  of  granite  blot^ 
imbedded  in  cement   The  depth  of  water  is  about  60  ft  at  low-water  springtides; 

the  B.  rises  to  13  ft.  above  high-water  lereL  The  water-space  included  withm  and 
protected  by  the  B. ,  is  about  2000  acres,  but  two  thirds  of  this  has  scarcely  depth  enough 
for  the  largest-sized  ships.  The  relation  which  this  B.  bears  to  tbe  vast  nuUtaiy  ud 
naval  arrangements  of  the  place  will  be  noticed  under  Chebboubq. 

The  introduction  of  concrete  made  of  Portland  cement  has  greatly  modified 
and  simplified  the  construction  of  breakwaters.  The  cement  is  nUxed  with  san^ 
gravel  and  broken  stone  in  various  proportions  according  to  exposure;  i  of 
cement  to  7  of  other  materials  being  a  common  proportion.  Sometimes  break- 
waters are  made  by  depositing  largo  concrete  rocks  of  30  to  50  tons  weight,  in  pierre* 
verdiiM  style,  from  the  bottom  up  toa  little  above  low-water,  and  then  forming  a  mono- 
lithic mass  of  concrete  above,  such  as  the  B.  at  Bt.  Jean  de  Luz.  Sometimes  the  concrete 
is  lowered  down  inclosed  in  large  bags;  or  it  mar  be  lowered  down  in  boxes  with  hinged 
bottoms  and  deposited  In  mass  on  Uie  bottopi,  either  within  timber  casing,  or  even  with- 
out any  protection  at  all. 

Many  substitutes  have  been  proposed  fer  solid  breakwaters,  such  as  floating  break- 
waters constructed  of  timber  framework,  open  iron  screens,  etc..  but  none  of  them  have 
been  shown  to  be  suitable  for  actual  practice.  Close  Umber-work,  filled  in  with  stones, 
is  found  to  be  quite  efiScaclous;  but  on  most  of  our  coasts  the  timber  ia  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  the  marine  worm,  which  is  an  objection  to  its  being  used  under  water. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  is  at  Lewes,  Bel.,  at  the 
entrance  of  Delaware  bay.  A  breakwater  was  resolved  upon  in  1^,  and  the  next  year 
tbe  dte  was  fixed  at  cape  Henlopen.  In  1870,  tbe  engineer  reported  the  completion  of 
tike  harbor  "according  to  the  original  project  densed  more  than  40  years  ago."  In 
the  year  after  the  completion  more  than  30,000  vessels  visited  the  harbor.  Its  present 
capacity  Is  determined  by  the  space  that  is  sheltered  by  the  B.  proper,  lliis  is  a  straight 
line  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  diameter  of  a  half  circle  behind  it, 
tbe  area  of  which  will  represent  approximately  the  shelter^  harbor.  Xortheast  of  the 
B.  Is  the  ice-breaker  structure,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  an  opening  of  about 
the  same  extent,  through  which  the  sea  rolls  without  hindrance.  It  is  altogether  of  ston^ 
In  rubble>wall  and  more  finished  work.  There  are  several  breakwaters  in  tbe  northern 
lakes,  and  a  very  costly  one  at  Galveston.  Tex.,  flni^ied  fn  1887. 

BB^AL,  Michel  Jules  Alfred,  au  eminent  French  philologist,  bom  at  Landau.  In 
Bbenish  Bavaria,  March  36,  1883.  He  was  educated  at  Weissenburg,  Metz,  and  the 
Lycte  St.  Louis,  where  he  developed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  llngntstics,  and  finished 
hu  studies  at  Berlin,  under  Bopp  and  Weber.  Returning  to  Paris  ne  recetved  charge  at 
the  Oriental  manuscript  department  la  the  Imperial  Library ;  and  the  chair  of  Comp 
parative  Grammar  at  the  Sorbonne  becoming  vacant  in  1846,  obtained  the  appointment, 
out  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  France  two  years  later.  Prof.  Brial's  Tmtings  ara 
both  numerous  and  important ;  his  ^ude  de»  Originea  de  la  Bdigion  ZoTwutrimne  re- 
ceived the  prize  of  the  Academy  in  1863.  Other  important  works  are  fa  MHhode 
comparative  appliqufe  h  I'etvde  de*  lariguet ;  Hercule  et  Cacut,  a  study  of  comparativi 
mythology  ;  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  Umbrian  language,  for  which  the  Italian  f^ty  ol 
Gubbio  presented  him  with  citizenship;  and  £<i  Riforme  dt  VOrtkoffre^k  .fVanfafw  (1890). 
Br^al  also  translated  into  French,  Bopp*s  great  work  on  OmparativB  Orammar,  with  a 
learned  Introduction  and  notes.  Many  of  nia  shorter  writings  were  publiahed  In  the 
Bevut  Critique,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  directors.  In  1876,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Institute,  and  four  years  later  appointed  Inspector  General  of 
Public  Instruction. 

raSAX,  a  name  which  Is  apt  to  occasion  some  confusion  to  beginners  in  Ichthyology, 
being  applied  equally  to  cert^n  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  eyprinidee  (q.v.),  and 
to  certun  sea-fluies  of  the  families  ^fpaWifo  (q.  v.)  and  cAo^odm^idiE  (q,  Y.)<iX»quamipen,ne», 
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UMmg  which  the  resemblance  U  a  mere  general  one  ot  outward  form,  Uie  first  of  these 
fB^lfes  belonging  to  the  order  of  malaeopterout,  or  soft-flnned,  the  other  two  to  that  of 
aeaiUhopterwu,  or  spinT-flnoed  fishes. 

The  breams  of  the  nunily  ^fprinida  were  included  in  the  genus  eyprinut  (see  Oabf) 
tfj  flte  older  naturalists,  but  are  readily  distinguished  from  that  genus  as  now  defined, 
and  trcm  other  allied  genera,  by  their  deep  and  compressed  form,  oy  the  great  convezi^ 
cf  both  the  dorsal  and  the  abdominal  outline,  by  the  want  of  spiny  rays  in  the  dorsal  ai^ 
anal  fins,  by  the  great  length  of  the  base  of  the  anal  fin,  and  or  the  want  of  cirri  or  bar 
bules  at  the  mouth.  They  form  the  genus  Abramii  of  Cuvier. — The  CoiOfON  B.,  or 
Cabf  B.  {A.  brama),  is  an  inhabitant  oi  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  even  as  far  n. 
as  Norway  and  Sw«len,  and  of  some  of  those  of  Britun  and  Ireland.  It  thrives  bost  In 
■till  waten,  and  m  some  of  the  Irish  lakes  attains  a  large  suse;  it  has  been  known  to 
reach  12  or  erea  14  lbs.  The  tail  is  very  broad  and  much  foiled,  the  bead  small  and 
acuminated,  the  era  very  large,  the  sodes  small,  the  general  ctdor  yellowish-lvowii, 
ttie  dieeka  and  gul-corers  allvery-white. — ^The  White  B.,  or  Bbbahvlat  {A.  Mj«n>X 
differs  from  the  common  B.  in  Its  silvery  color,  the  smaller  number  of  rays  in  the  pecto- 
ral and  anal  fins,  and  o&er  particulars.  It  has  never  been  taken  of  so  la^  a  size.  It  fs 
found  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  British  lakes  and 
rivera. — The  PouEBAiraAJii  B.  {A.  buggenhagu)  differs  much  more  widely  from  the  com- 
mon B. ;  the  body  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  the  scales  larger,  the  l«se 
of  the  anal  fin  shorter,  the  tail  less  forked.  Tiiis  fish  is  tuown  to  occur  in  a  few  places 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  Pomeraoia. 

The  acanthopterous  breams,  or  Sea.  BkeaxB)  are  ma«tly  of  the  fiunlly  tparida,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  gilthead  (q.v.),  in  connection  with  which  they  may  most  properly  be 
noti(»d.   The  common  sea  B.,  indeed,  often  receives  the  name  of  pithead. 

AngMng  for  Bream. — Of  the  two  kmds  of  B.  known  to  anglers,  uie  carp  B.  is  much 
the  be^  for  sport.  The  fiesh  of  tlie  B.  is  not  held  in  much  estimation,  though  the  carp 
B.  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  of  the  two.  B.  are  found  in  both  ponds  and  rivers, 
'Iliey  prefer  deep,  still  holes,  or  quiet,  weU-sheltered  eddies  in  the  bends  of  rivers. 
Here  the  angler  will  find  them  in  large  numbers.  They  are  rather  capricious  in  feeding; 
at  times  they  will  not  bite  for  weeks  together.  Being  a  sly,  shy-biting  fish,  the  .tackle 
required  for  them  must  be  fine.  They  may  be  captured  by  means  of  the  ledger  In 
rivers,  where  they  should  be  fl^ed  for  in  the  same  way  as  di^cted  for  barbel,  save  that 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  use  another  hook,  which  should  be  fastened  on  to  the  line 
about  8  in.  or  a  foot  above  the  ledger  lead,  as  B.  often  take  their  bait  some  inches  off 
the  bottom.  -  The  hooks  should  be  No.  7.  In  float-fishing  for  B.  in  holes  or  eddies,  a 
■tout  swan-quill  float  and  half  a  dozen  No.  1  shot  below  i^  will  be  found  sufficient  fo> 
tbe  purpose;  and,  having  ground-bdted  as  directed  for  barbel,  put  on  two  small  red 
wonns  for  the  angling  bait,  or  about  an  inch  of  the  tail  of  a  bright,  well-scoured  lob- 
wonn.  The  former  is  preferable.  Two  hooks,  one  to  rest  on  the  oottom,  and  one  6  oi 
8  in.  off  it,  will  he  found  useful,  for  sometimea  one  will  be  taken,  and  some^nes  the 
otber.  The  flah  being  tender-mouthed,  should  be  played  gentiy. 

_  IKMAHnrg,  In  nautical  affairs,  is  a  cleanalDg  process  which  a  shii.  undergoes  after  a 
Tt^age,  or  after  lying  for  a  long  time  in  harbor.  The  ship's  bottom,  under  such  clrcum- 
■tuKca,  often  becomes  coverea  with  grass,  ooze,  shells,  or  sea-weed;  and  B.  consists  in 
tbe  removal  of  these  impurities.  Tbe  ship  is  laid  aground  after  the  tide'  has  ebbed,  or 
k  docked,  or  is  careened  (see  Cabkenihg);  furze  and  f^ts  are  placed  under  it;  fire  is 
applied;  the  heat  melts  the  intch,  etc.,  of  the  hull,  and  the  pitch  and  fllth  can  then  bo 
sorted  and  brushed  off. 

BBXAR,  The  7eiui,b,  or  mammarv  gland,  consists  of  a  series  of  tubes,  radiating 
from  a  common  center,  the  nipple,  which  Is  situated  in  an  areola  or  dark-colored  patch. 
On  the  surfiuK  of  the  latter  are  several  (from  4  to  10}  sebaceous  glands,  which  secrete  an 
unctuous  fluid  to  protect  the  skin  of  the  nipple,  which  is  very  thin,  from  the  saliva  of 
tbe  sucking  infant.  The  milk-^uioi  (15  to  18  in  number)  enlarge  into  tiwuu,  and  pass 
each  to  a  separate  lobe  or  subdivision  of  tiie  breast,  where  thOT  divide  into  twigs  aod 
Ivanches  (the  hiet^erout  dueti),  which  end  in  minute  v^cles.  liie  lobes  are  held  together 
l>y  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  well  packed  in  fat,  which  increases  sometimes  to  an  enormoui 
extent  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ.  It  will  be  readily  understood  how  over-distension 
of  these  deucate  tubes,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  productive  of  great  suffering. 
When  an  abscess  forms  in  the  B.,  it  Is  very  dangerous  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain; 
but  when  an  opening  is  made  into  an  abaceas  of  the  B.,  the  cut  must  be  made  in  wnna 
Hne  radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  avoid  dlvi^n  of  the  milk-tubes. 

BSEASTPLATI,  in  ancient  armor,  was  a  plate  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  bo 
fistened  as  to  protect  the  chest  or  front  of  the  wearer.  The  back-plate,  in  like  manner, 
wa>  worn  to  protect  him  from  attack  from  bi^nd.  In  modem  European  anuieay 
■hnoat  the  only^  repreBentative  of  the  B.  ie  the  froqt  half  of  the  atOnm,  -mxn  hy  the 
M^wrim  in  oertdnfoi^ia  states,  and  by  OwhonsMd  cavalry  (lifam  bme- 
gaaids)  in  England.  '  /  v 

num4nrmMKK,  BBaasuifSR  (Fr.  »ommiBf,  a  lintel],  a  beam  nipporthu  the  whole 
boat  of  a  building,  in  tbe  same  way  in  which  a  lintd  supports  the  portwn  over  an 
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opening.  Ttaer  an  seen  In  England  and  on  the  ccmtiiunt  In  old  homei  tbat  are  balH 
pHuy  of  Tood  and  partly  of  Btone,  brick,  or  mud. 

BBEA8T  WHEEL.   See  Watbb  Powsb. 

BSEA8TW0BK,  la  fortification,  is  a  hastily  constructed  earthwork;  not  so  high  bm 
to  need  a  banquette  (q.v.)  tar  the  defenders  to  stand  upon,  but  Baffltdeot  to  aflbrd  welter 
when  they  are  Btanduig  on  the  level  of  the  gronnd,  and  thing  over  tiie  crest.  The  dry 
ditch  or  trench  from  ^ich  the  earth  has  been  taken  to  form  the  B.,  affords  an  addi- 
tional defense.  A  B.  is  midway  between  a  parapet  and  an  ipauJment,  in  size  and 
importance.   See  lllus.,  Fobtifications,  vol.  VI. 

BBEATE,  Offensivb,  may  depend  upon  some  caiise  limited  to  the  mouth  or  nose, 
or  it  may  arise  from  diaeased  conditions  of  the  respiratory  or  digestive  apparatus.  If, 
from  want  of  proper  attention,  the  teeth  have  collected  a  quantity  of  putrescent  par- 
ticles around  them,  they  must  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  tepid  water,  vrith 
some  powdered  carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  It  A  wash  composed  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tincture  of  mynh  In  a  pint  of  water  is  also  very  useful.  Occamonally  the  secre- 
tion from  the  tonsils  is  very  offensive ;  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  4 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  should  be  applied  to  them  every  morning,  with  a  camd- 
hair  brush,  and  small  alterative  doses  of  medicine  administered.  Solutions  of  soda  in 
water  are  also  very  useful.  Should  the  fetid  smell  arise  from  a  portion  of  dead  bone, 
the  latter  must  be  removed  whenever  it  becomes  loose.  Inhalations  of  steam  from  hot 
water  into  which  some  creasotc  has  been  dropped,  is  much  recommended  for  cases  in 
which  the  cause  resides  in  the  nose  and  respiratory  passages.  When,  however,  it  la 
caused  digestive  derangements,  the  treatment  should  consist  In  puiging,  to  empW  the 
intestinu  canal,  followed  by  soda,  to  correct  acidity,  and  tonics,  of  which  the  bitter 
infusions  and  tinctures,  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  are  among  the  best 

All  medical  treatment  is  unavailing  to  correct  ttw  foul  odor  which  rises  from  the 
stomach  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  or  from  the  victim  of  gangrene  or  absceas  in  the 
hmgs. 

BBS&TH  AND  BBEATHDIG.    See  IteaPiBATK>K. 
SUATH  XICFUSB8,  See  Cohesion  FiauBBL 

BBEATHITT,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentnciky:  400  sq.m.:  pop.  "70,  6662—181  colored;  In 
IM,  6706.  The  co.  is  hilly,  with  forests,  and  has  iron  and  cou;  but  the  main  produc- 
ti(»is  are  agricultural.   Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

BBIBEUT,  Jbab  de,  b.  France,  1698;  killed  In  the  Hunm  country  In  1649;  a  Jesuit 
missionary  who  came  with  ChampMn  in  1626.  His  labors  were  midnly  among  the  Hurons, 
with  whose  life  and  langu^  be  became  very  familiar.  "Whea  the  town  of  St.  Louis 
was  taken  by  the  Iroquois,  B.  and  Lalemont,  his  associate,  were  made  prisoners  and  tor- 
tured to  death.  It  is  said  that  B.'s  head  is  preserved  in  the  pediment  of  a  Edlver  bust  in 
the  convent  of  the  hospital  nuns  in  Quebec.  Borne  of  his  writings  on  the  Huron  lan- 
guage are  preserved,  and  were  translated  by  Albert  OaUatin. 

BBECCIA,  a  term  adopted  from  the  Italian  to  designate  a  mass  composed  of  angular 
fragments  of  rocks  of  the  same  or  more  different  kinds,  cemented  together  by  an 
enveloping  paste,  or  by  infiltrated  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

BBXCEE-DE-SOI>A]n>,  a  defile  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,  about  11 
m.  s.  of  8t  Jean  de  Luz,  with  an  elevation  of  about  9600  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  dif- 
colt  passage  of  from  800  to  800  ft  in  width,  between  precipitous  rocks  ti^ng  to  a 
height  of  from  800  to  000  feet 

BBBTEUI,  a  t.  of  Fortershire,  on  the  left  bank  f)f  tiie  Sonth  Esk,  8  m.  w.  of  Its 

1 unction  with  the  sea  at  Montrose.  Pop.  '91,  8066.  It  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
Torfar,  and  Bervie  in  returaing  one  member  to  parliament.  Spinning,  bleaching,  dis- 
tilling, and  brewing  are  carried  on  here,  as  also  the  nunufacture  of  linens  and  sailcloth. 
B.  was  once  a  walled  town.  David  I.  founded  a  cathedral  and  bishopric  here  in  the  12th 
century.  Part  of  the  cathedral,  built  chiefly  in  the  ISth,  14th,  and  16th  centorira,  is  now 
the  parish  church.  Close  to  the  church  is  a  round  tower  of  a  Culdee  college,  similar  to  the 
Irish  ones  and  to  the  one  at  Abemethy,  the  only  other  example  in  Scotland.  The  tower 
is  87  ft.  high,  25  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  12}  ft.  at  the  top,  and  It  Is  surmounted 
by  a  15th  c.  spire  of  26  feet.  It  dates  from  about  the  year  983.  B.  castle,  the  amdent  seat 
of  the  Maoles  (now  of  their  representative,  the  earl  of  Dalfaousie)  was  taken  by  Edward 
I.  in  1803,  after  a  siege  of  20  days.    B.  was  burned  by  Montnwe  in  1645. 

BBBCK,  Jahes  Llotd,  1818-76;  b.  Philadelphia;  educator.  He  was  educated  under 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary;  joined  a  mission 
for  work  among  the  Indians  on  the  western  fnmtler  in  1841:  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  organizing  and  conducting  Protestant  Episcopal  schools. 

BBEOKEntlME,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  on  the' Ohio  river,  608  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00, 
18,976;  undulating  surface,  well  watered  and  fertile.  There  are  some  cnrious  sink-holes 
and  caves  In  the  co.  ymd  there  are  varions  medicinal  springs.  Chief  productions,  agri- 
cnltnral.   Co.  seat,  Hudinsbu^. 
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BSSCDntD^  JoBN,  D.D.,  1707-1841;  b.  Kj.;  a  Presbyterian  minlRter, 
gndnate  of  mnoeUut  raillege.  In  1922  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  mmhi  afterwardi 
MTved  «8  cbafdain  !n  ctMiOTess.  His  drst  church  was  in  Lexington,  Ey.,  where  be  estab- 
lished a  newspaper,  Th»  Wettem  Laminary.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  educaUon;  subsequently 
professor  In  Princeton  theological  seminary;  and  in  1888  secretary  and  general  agent  of 
the  board  of  foreign  missions.  He  resigned  in  1840.  ami  Just  before  his  dewh  wm 
chosen  president  of  Oglethorpe  university,  In  Georgia. 

BBXCKSmDGI,  JoHK  Cabell,  b.  Ey.,  1831;  studied  law  tn  Transylvanlan 
nniTeisity,  and  settled  at  Lexington.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  his  state  for 
several  terms;  and  in  185ft  was  elected  vice-president  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
president  by  ttie  extreme  southern  section  of  the  Democratic  national  convention,  but, 
with  Douglas  and  Bell,  was  defeated  by  Lincoln.  He  was  immediately  chosen  U.  B. 
senator,  but  abandoned  his  seat  and  went  with  the  secessionists,  when  he  entered  the 
army  and  became  a  maj.gen.  In  1865,  just  before  the  coll^we  of  the  rebellion,  he  wA 
imwinted  confederate  secr^wy  of  war.  At  the  close  of  the  oonflk^  be  went  to  Europe 
VMra  he  TBimiiied  serend  yeaiB.  He  died  in  1870. 

XnCKEniMm,  Bobebt  Jefverson.  D.D.,  brottier  of  Ber.  John,  1900-71;  b. 
Ky. ;  at  first  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  legisl^ure;  bat  In  1830  he  Joined  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  in  1883  became  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore, 
where  be  officiated  for  13  years.  In  1845,  he  became  president  of  Jefferson  college; 
two  years  later  removed  to  Kentucky  and  became  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  1858,  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  Danville  semina^.  Dr.  B.  was  a  strong 
old-school  leader  in  the  great  division  of  the  Presbyterian  chunyfi.  In  the  slavery  dla- 
cusdons  he  was  extreme  on  neither  side,  and  when  the  civil  war  began  he  was  for  the 
nnkm,  but  he  was  much  opposed  to  the  emancipation  prodamation.  In  1864,  he  was 
nesident  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Lincoln  for  a  second  term.  Dr.  B.  is  cred- 
Ued  with  being  the  prlmclpsJ  airthor  of  the  common  school  system  of  Kentucky. 
Among  his  works  are  liUemal  Boidtnem  ef  OMatianitif;  i^tpAm  in  the  VnUed  Statea;  and 
some  books  of  travel. 

BSECEirOGUHIBE,  or  Brb'con.  an  inland  co.  of  South  Wales,  to  the  s.  of  Radnor, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wye.  Length,  about  85  m. ;  average  breadth,  30. 
Area,  734  sq.m.,  of  which  two  thirds  are  cultivated.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
counties  in  South  Wales,  and  has  deep,  Iwautiful,  and  fertile  valleya  Two  principal 
jnonntun-i^iains,  tbe  hi^iest  in  Sooth  Wales,  rising  with  Brecknock  peaks  to  a  lidght 
of  3889  ft,  intersect  the  county  in  the  n.  and  s.,  and  occupy,  with  their  ofibhoots,  a 
great  part  of  the  surface.  Old  red  sandstone  occupies  the  s.  and  middle  of  tbe  co., 
and  ^urian  rocks  the  north.  Hie  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Usk,  Yrfon.  Ehin,  Glaer- 
wen.  and  Tawe.  The  climate  is  severe  and  rainy  but  healUiy  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  comparatively  mild.  The  agriculture,  though  still  defective,  especi- 
ahy  in  the  higher  districts,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Brecknockshire  agricultural 
society,  instituted  in  1755.  The  chief  crops  are  oats  and  barley,  bnt  much  wheat  is 
also  grown  in  Talgarth  and  Crickhow^l,  tbe  most  fertile  districts  of  the  county.  In 
tbe  valleys  in  the  e.  some  bops  are  raised,  wd  some  orehwds  an  seen.  The  native 
smaa  black-cattle  are  reared  in  the  bills,  while  in  the  lowlands  the  Hereford  breed  pre- 
dominates. The  mineral  produce  is  small,  consisting  of  iron,  especially  along  the  s. 
bwtder;  coal  and  limestone  are  found  In  the  south  and  west.  Lead  ore  is  also  mined, 
and  slate  Is  found  at  Orom  Yrfon.  The  Brecon  canal  connects  tbe  co.  with  the  Bristol 
channel,  and  many  railways  have  been  constructed  throughout  the  county.  There  are 
several  important  iron-works,  but  the  ore  Is  chiefly  obtained  from  adjoining  counties. 
B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Fop.  in  1891,  51,893.  The  chief  towns  are 
Brecon,  tbeco.  and  only  corporate  one,  Bolltn,  Crickhowell,  Hay,  and  Llanelly.  There 
are  many  remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps,  Soman  roads,  cairns,  cromlech,  mounds, 
and  castles  throngbout  the  county.  B.  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Silures,  who 
bravely  withstood  the  Romans.  The  N'ormaoa,  imder  Barnard  Newmareh,  wrest^  tbe 
CO.  from  the  Welsh  princes  in  1092.  Llewelyn,  the  last  British  prince  of  Wales,  was 
killed  in  this  co.  in  1282,  and  by  bis  fall  the  native  mountain-chiefs  were  entirely 
subdued.   Half  the  people  in  B.  stilt  speak  Welsh. 

BBIOOT,  Bbecenock,  or  Abebhonddu,  the  capital  of  Brecknockshire,  South 
Wales,  Is  situated  in  an  open  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  co.,  at  tbe  confluence  of  the 
Usk,  Honddu,  and  Tarell.  171  m.  w.n.w.  of  London.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  fine  mountain 
scenery,  and  has  beautiful  public  walks.  South  of  B.  lie  the  three  mountaln^eaks,  the 
Brecon  beacons.  Pop.  '91,  5600.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  There  Is  a 
considerable  trade  In  lime,  which  abounds  in  the  neighborfaood.  Barnard  Newmarch, 
a  relative  ot  William  the  conqueror,  founded  the  town,  and  built  a  castle  here  in  1094. 
He  also  founded  two  priories  here  in  the  nign  of  Henry  I.  Henry  Till,  turned  one  of 
the  priories  Into  a  coiI^e,  still  existing;  the  other  is  now  the  {Murish  chureh.  B,  was 
formerly  surrounded  b;  a  wall,  having  ten  towers  and  five  gates.  Hugh  Price,  founder  of 
Jesns  ooll^^  Oxford,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated  actr^s,  were  natives  of  Brecon. 

BBXDA,  a  t.  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  navigable 
rfveis  Herk  and  Am,  and  containing  (Jan.  1,  1896)  24,651  Inhabitants.   It  formerly  pos- 
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aessed  the  means  of  laying  the  Burrounding  country  uuder  water  in  ths  event  of  aa 
attack,  but  the  importance  of  the  town,  as  a  military  position,  has  passed  awaj,  and  in 
1679  the  fortifications  were  removed.  It  has  a  Qothic  cathedral,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
several  intereeting  monuments;  also  an  old  castle  built  in  WSO,  wliich  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Charles  n.  of  England,  and  Is  now  a  military  ac«demv.  There 
ve  manufactures  of  carpets,  linen,  hats,  soap,  leather,  etc..  and  dye-works,  oreweries. 
and  rope-walks.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  lOW,  the  protest  of  the  Dutch 
nobles,  known  as  the  "compromise  of  Breda,"  aeainst  the  measures  of  I^lip  II.  of 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  was  presented  and  rejected.  During  tlie  subsequent  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  scene  of  much  conflict  and  diplomatizing  until  1618,  when  the  French 
were  finally  driven  out. 

BBEDA,  SECSAKATIOV  op,  the  manifesto  of  Charles  11.  sent  from  Breda  fl660)  pre- 
vloue  to  his  restoration  and  deigned  to  remove  the  apprehension  felt  by  many  as  to  the 
cqnsequences  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Among  its  provisions  was  a  free  and  gen- 
eral pardon  to  all  his  subjects,  saving  only  such  as  should  be  excepted  by  parliament.  It 
further  promised  a  settlement  of  forfeited  estates,  liquidation  of  arrears  to  the  army,  and 
that  no  man  should  be  disturbed  for  religious  opinions  not  prejudicial  to  ^e  peace  of 
the  kingdom. 

BBEDA,  Jan  Van,  1688-1750 ;  a  Dutch  punter.  He  imitated  Woavermans  and 
Breughel  so  cleverly  that  connoisseurs  are  often  unable  to  detect  the  copy. 

BBEDIBtntE,  Hendrik  Van,  Count,  1531-68;  one  of  the  sovereign  counts  of 
Holland,  and  a  leader  against  Spanish  domination  in  that  country.  He  was  for  many 
years  turbulent,  active,  and  a  source  of  annoyance  about  as  much  to  his  own  party  as  to 
the  other.  After  the  complete  success  of  the  Spaniards  he  asked  Egmont  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  regent;  his  followers  were  dispersed,  some  were  put  to  death,  and  he 
himself  died  in  a  few  months. 

BKDOW,  Oabribl  Oottpkibd,  1778-1814;  a  German  historian  and  professor  in 
the  university  of  Breslau.  English  readers  know  his  Manual  of  Aneunt  Mitarjf/ 
Jiesearehea  on  Sisiory,  OeograpJty,  and  Chronology,  and  Hutorieal  Faoie». 

Bb£e,  Matthaus  Iqnazius  van,  an  excellent  Flemish  painter,  h.  at  Antwerp  23d 
Feb.,  1773,  and  educated  partly  there,  and  partly  under  Vincent  in  Paris.  As  early  as 
1798,  he  attracted  attention  by  his  "  Death  of  Cato,"  and  several  other  excellent  pictures 
soon  followed.  A  peculiar  talent  for  rapid  and  vivid  sketching  enabled  B.  to  execute 
im  Napoleon,  in  a  few  hours,  "  The  Maneuvering  of  the  Fleet  before  Antwerp  od  the 
Scheldt,"  and,  with  equal  celerity,  Napo'eon's  "Entrance  into  Amsterdam,  at  the 
Moment  when  the  Magistrate  presents  him  with  the  Keys  of  the  City."  In  1816,  he  painted 
the  famous  Leyden  burgomaster.  Van  der  Werff.  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  famished 
and  murmuring  populaoe  during  the  siege  of  1S76 :  ' '  Take  my  body,  ana  share  it  among 
you."  This  great  work — now  in  the  town-house  of  Leyden — is  marked  by  a  felicitous 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  by  a  bold  and  lively  coloring,  after  the  style  of  Rubens. 
Other  celebrated  pictures  of  B.'s  are:  "Count  I^ont  receiving  Spiritual  Consolation 
before  his  EirecuUon,"  "  Rubens  dictating  his  Dyins  Testament,"  "  The  Tomb  of  Nero 
at  Rome,  with  a  Group  of  Lazzaroni  and  Musicians.^  B.  died  16th  Dec.,  1889.  In  the 
latter  jmrt  of  his  lif6,  he  was  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Antwerp. 

BBEB,  Fhilipp  Jacob  van,  brother  of  the  preceding,  1786-1840,  also  acquired  some 
reputation  as  an  historical  painter.  The  Belgian  government  boi^t  his  *^Interior  of 
St.  Peter's,  Borne,"  and  gave  him  a  gold  medal. 

BBBECH,  of  a  gun.  Is  the  end  furthest  from  the  muzzle.  For  details,  sec  Bhbece- 
LOADING  Arms  ;  Machine  Guns  ;  Ordnance  ;  Ordnance  Fabrication  ;  liAPiD-FiRK 
Guns;  Revolvek. 

BBEECHEB  BIBLE.    See  Bible. 

BBEEOHDrO,  of  a  naval  gun  or  carrooade,  is  a  strong  rope  by  which  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  is  checked  at  such  a  point  that  the  muzzle  is  brought  wholly  within  the  port-hole, 
where  the  seamen  can  sponge  and  reload  it. 

BBEEOE-ZiOAOIHO,  in  artilleir,  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  large  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  small-anna  or  hana-flreanns,  the  peculiar  manner  of  charging  which  the 
term  describes.   This  subject  will  be  found  fully  treated  in  the  article  Ordnance. 

BBEECH-XOADIHe  ABK8  have  been  tried,  accepted  uid  abandoned  without  number 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  although  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the 
system  has  been  carried  out  with  succesa.  The  extraordinary  efficacy  of  breech-load- 
ing arms  was  brought  prominently  forward  during  the  wars  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
notably  in  the  PrusiUan  campaigns  against  Denmark  in  1864,  and  against  Austria  in 
1866.  Breech -loading  guns  began  to  appear  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and 
were  probably  either  of  French  or  German  origin.  During  the  War  of  Independtince 
a  breech-loading  rifle  invented  by  Major  Patrick  Fergusson,  and  known  as  the  Fergus- 
son  rifle,  was  used,  and  it  was  the  first  breech-loading  carbine  used  in  the  British  regu- 
lar u™?'  1^  introduction  of  this  type  of  weapon  Into  this  country  dates  properly 
from  1865,  after  which  muzzle-loading  arms  were  no  longer  manufactuied  at  the  Spring- 
field armory.  A  short  time  before  the  civil  war  the  government  t^ted  a  number  of 
breedi-kMimng  guns,  sndi  u  the  Bumside,  CosmopolUan,  Gallagher,  Joslyn,  Merrill, 
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Hkynard,  Bmilh,  Linder,  and  Sharp.  During  the  war  the  Bpencer  rifle  was  much  used 
l)T  the  U.  B.  Cavalry  ;  it  has  a  magazine  in  the  butt  of  the  stock  holding  7  cartridges. 
The  well  known  Remington  is  a  single  breech-loader,  and  was  adopted  by  tiie  U.  S.  navy, 
Egypt,  Spain,  and  sewal  other  countries.  Army  boards  composed  of  U.  B.  army 
officers  have  repeatedly  declared  in  favor  of  the  Bpringlield  singfe'loader.  and  in  spite 
of  everything  to  the  oontiwy,  that  arm  la  rtill  in  use  in  our  army,  although  a  board  in 
18B3  reconunended  the  adopiion  of  a  modification  of  the  Erag-Jorgensen  type  of  rifle. 
Although  the  idea  of  and  desire  for  breech-loading  is  a  very  old  one  it  was  never  satla 
factorily  applied  in  small  arms  till  metallic  cased  ammunition  came  into  use,  because 
the  making  of  the  breech  sufflciently  gas-tight  was  difficult  before  there  were  cartridge- 
cases  to  act  as  gas-checks.  The  Chassepot  and  the  far-famed  needle-gun,  wilh  those 
above  mentioned,  did  good  service,  but  good  breech-loaders  did  not  exist  before  gas- 
checMng  cartridge  cases.  The  metallic-cased,  aelfj>rlmcd,  gas-checking  cartridge  of 
to-day  uoold  properly  be  credited  to  Napoleon  L  He  encouraged  and  aided  an  artillery 
officer  named  Panlr  to  experiment,  till,  in  1812,  a  cartridge  was  produced  having  nearly 
•n  the  eesential  features  of  the  modem  one.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
hammer  and  anvil  have  been  busy  throughout  the  civilized  world  in  making  the 
weapons  of  death  more  deadly.  Each  nation  has,  as  a  rule,  elalaorated  a  system  from 
among  its  own  inventors,  or  if  another  system  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been  subjected 
to  various  changes  and  modifications  and  stamped  more  or  less  with  the  individuality 
irf  the  nadon  adopting  it.  Nations  pof«eraing  no  great  reserve  of  arms  have  prepued 
an  entirely  new  armament ;  but  those  having  well  stocked  arsenals  were  for  years  dm- 
tent  with  altering  the  old  ty^  into  breech-loaders.  The  weapons  that  have  passed 
out  of  nae  will  barely  be  mentioned  in  the  following  descriptions,  which  will  be  con- 
flnnl  to  what  has  taken  place  within  the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  development  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  so  many  systems  have  been  in  use  for  a  short  while  and  then  aban- 
doned, that  an  extended  description  of  tUem  can  hardly  be  considered  necessary. 

The  question  of  calibre,  which  is  one  of  the  unsettled  questions  of  the  day,  although 
all  are  Mrreod  upon  a  reduction  below  the  U.  8.  standard  of  .45,  was  prominently 
brought  forward  by  Pioiessor  Hebler,  a  German  artillery  scientist,  in  1886,  in  which  he 
explains  the  advantages  of  his  system  of  rifling  and  those  of  the  smallest  practicable 
calibre.  He  claims  a  much  flatter  trajectory  and  thereby  a  much  longer  shot-swept 
space,  less  recoil,  lighter  ammunition,  greater  accuracy,  greater  penetration,  leas  de- 
vifttion  by  lateral  effect  of  the  wind,  and  that  the  wound  produced  Is  sufficient  to  cripple, 
while  much  more  humane.  He  sclentlflcally'  considers  all  features  of  rifling,  twist, 
depth,  and  breadth  of  grooves  and  lands,  the  ammunition  and  the  pressure  of  gases, 
and  demonstrates,  both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  that  the  most  efficient  rifle 
Is  one  having  a  calibre  of  7.58  millimetres,  a  unifmm  twist  of  one  turn  in  15}  calibres, 
and  6  grooves  and  lands  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  bore.  The  Hebler  cartridge 
consists  of  a  bullet  made  of  lead  and  a  compressed  gunpowder  cartridge.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  recoil  Is  also  proved  to  be  less  than  with  the  Mauser,  Gras,  ana  Martini-Henry 
systems.  Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  system  are  apparent  in  all  of  the  more 
modern  patterns  that  have  appeared  since  it  was  made  public.  1  he  ManTiiicher  of  the  tyiw 
used  by  Austria  was  originally  designed  to  use  cartridges  of  black  powder,  the  charges 
of  which  are  greater  in  bulk  than  corresponding  charges  of  sm<^eless  powder.  In 
order  to  use  the  latter,  the  entire  piece  would  have  to  be  altered  ;  but  to  avoid  the  great 
expense  of  so  doing,  the  Anatrian  military  authorities  have  decided  to  retain  the  same 
size  of  cartridge  case  tej  adding  to  the  charge  of  smokeless  powder  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  some  neutral  matenal  to  bring  up  its  bulk  to  that  of  the  black  powder  charge.  A 
necessary  change  will  be  that  of  the  sights,  which  must  be  graduated  for  the  new  pow- 
der. The  increase  of  the  pressure  along  the  bore  when  using  smokeless  powder  will  neces- 
sitate stronger  barrels  than  are  now  used  In  this  gun,  as  many  of  tliem  have  burst  from 
the  efTects  of  the  higher  pressure.  The  Mannlichbr  type  oi  arms  has  been  adopted  by 
Aostria,  Chill,  and  Bulgaria— Germany  has  also  received  It  with  modifications  that  will 
be  explained  later  on.  It  is  a  bolt  gun  weighing  9.68  pounds,  has  a  calibre  of  .UlS  Inch,  4 
trough-shaped  grooves  .0078  inch  deep  and  .138  inch  wide.  The  sight  Is  graduated  to 
3,700  yards,  'taa  barrel  is-  of  Bessemer  steel,  bronzed  externally.  The  bolt-handle 
draws  to  the  rear  until  the  cock-notch  passes  the  trigger  catch,  which  movement  with- 
draws the  firing  pin,  compresses  the  firing  spring,  and  carries  (he  brace-quoin  to  the  rear. 
A  wojectlon  on  the  brace  slides  up  an  inclme  m  the  brace-quoin  raising  the  brace  until 
it  u  dear  of  the  recoil-shoulder,  and  freeing  the  bolt  for  withdrawal  as  far  as  the  stop 
will  permit.  The  stop  vhlch  limits  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolt  b  located  on  the  left  of 
the  casing,  and  retidns  the  bolt  of  the  locking  spring.  A  projection  on  the  stop  extends 
through  tlie  receiver  and  engages  in  the  bolt.  The  extractor  is  pivoted  near  the  middle 
of  the  bolt.  The  fore  end  Is  shaped  like  a  claw,  which  lakes  over  the  cartridge-rim;  the 
rear  end  carries  a  projection  which  fits  into  a  recess  in  the  brace-quoin.  As  the  brace- 
qaoin  is  drawn  to  trie  rear  this  projection  passes  out  of  its  recess,  and  tfaerebv  forces  the 
claw  at  the  fore  eud  to  grip  the  cartridge-rim.  On  shoving  the  bolt  to  tite  front  the 
cock-notch  Temains  in  rear  of  the  trigger-catch,  while  the  brace-quoin,  continuing  its 
movement,  forces  the  brace-quoin  down  Into  place  against  the  recoil-shoulder,  and  the 
projection  at  the  tear  end  of  the  extractor,  resuming  its  socket  in  the  brace-quoin,  locks 
this  btter  t4B^nA  accidentia  dislocation.  Hie  piece,  being  cocked  and  ready  for  dls- 
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ctkarge,  may  be  locked  by  means  of  a  locking-bolt,  vhich  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
lockmg-Beclor  on  the  left  of  the  breech.  In  the  locking  position,  the  lockiag-bolt  pro- 
^BCtB  In  front  of  the  cock-notch,  which  would  be  prevented  from  moving  to  the  front  if 
auddeataliy  released  by  the  trigger,  l^e  mueazine-packet  is  a  light  steel  frame,  con- 
taining five  rounds,  arranged  horizontally,  with  their  base-rims  Tying  in  the  vertical 
groove  at  the  rear  end  of  tne  packet.  The  packet  is  dropped  from  above  Into  the  mag' 
azine,  where  it  is  held  between  the  packet-catch  and  the  cariiire-plate  which  bears  on^ 
against  the  bottom  round.  The  carri&re-plate  moves  up  between  the  sides  of  the  packet 
as  the  rounds  are  expended,  and  when  the  last  has  been  fed,  its  upward  pressure  on  the 
packet  will  cease,  and  the  packet  will  be  ejected  downward  by  the  action  of  the  packet- 
calch.  The  bullet  weighs  S48  grains ;  its  core  ia  lead,  hardened  with  6  per  cent,  of 
antimony  and  pressed  into  a  steel  envelope  .181  inch  thick.  Experiments  are  in  prog- 
ress with  material  composed  of  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  parts  of  nickel.  This  will 
cost  much  more  than  the  steel  envelope,  but  wilt  not  corrode  and  will  not  strip  the 
rifling,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  reason  for  the  projected  change.  The  powder 
charge  weighed  61.7  grains  (the  exact  weight  of  the  newer  powder  will  not  be  known 
until  further  experiments  have  been  made).  Each  magazine-packet  contains  five  rounds 
weighing  885  gmos,  and  twenty  packets  are  supplied  each  man,  making  the  weight  of 
ammunition  carried  per  man  pounds.  In  competitions  in  Belgium  with  the  Mann- 
Ucher,  Nagant,  Peiper,  and  Schulof  rifles,  the  Mannlicher  provM  itself  an  excellent 
weapon,  bdng  durable  and  simple,  and  easily  defeated  its  competitors.   Twenty  shots 

Eer  minute  were  easily  fired,  and  the  magazine-packet,  containing  five  rounds,  required 
ut  a  very  short  time  to  adjust. 
Germany,  in  1886,  re-armed  her  infantry  with  a  rifle,  calibre  .48,  converted  from  the 
Mauser  breech-loading  rtfle  that  succeedea  the  needle-gun  and  had  been  in  use  since 
1871.  Tlie  barrel  is  made  of  mild  cast  steel,  cylindrical,  slightly  diminishing  in  thick- 
ness at  the  muzzle,  and  had  an  octagonal  shape  in  rear  of  toe  rear  sight,  while  that  por- 
tion forward  of  the  rear  sight  is  smooth  and  round.  The  muzzle-sight  in  a  hardened 
steel  knife-edge,  sloping  toward  the  muzzle,  and  is  pushed  into  the  notch  of  the  sight- 
mass  sideways.  The  rear  sight  consists  of  two  hinged  sight-bars  secured  to  the  sight- 
mass  by  a  movable  pin,  the  small  bar  in  rear  and  long  oar  in  front.  Both  bars  are 
brought  into  vertical  position  for  use  b^  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  small  bar  being  held 
in  position  by  a  special  spring  in  the  right  eyelet,  and  the  long  bar  by  a  special  spring 
set  in  the  foot  of  the  sight.  When  the  long  bar  Is  down  the  standing  sight  is  in  position 
and  it  is  "Used  for  distances  less  than  270  metres.  The  small  bar  serves  for  850  metres  ; 
the  long  bar  for  distances  of  400  to  1000  metres.  The  sights  are  kept  dark-dull  to 
avoid  any  errors  in  the  aim  by  deceptive  sight.  The  rear  end  oF  the  barrel  Is  closed  by 
Uie  breech-bolt.  The  bore  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  rifled  portion  and  the  cartridge 
chamber.  The  rifling  consists  of  four  grooves  and  four  lands  of  equal  breadth.  The 
twist  is  from  left  to  right,  and  makes  one  turn  in  50  calibres.  The  lands  are  beveled, 
sloping  toward  the  chamber,  to  permit  the  cartridges  to  take  the  rifling  with  facility. 
The  chamber  is  In  the  octagonal  part  of  the  barrel ;  its  wslls  are  smooth  and  very 
strong.  Wben  empty  it  weighs  4.6  kilograms;  when  loaded,  9  kilograms  (11  pounds). 
The  firing  pin  Is  screwed  into  the  breedi-plug  and  goes  tlirou^h  the  bolt  with  its 
forward  pointed  end  projecting  through  the  bolt'liead-piece.  The  spiral  firing-pin  is 
coiled  around  the  pht  in  the  bolt  proper.  The  bolt's  guide-vail  has  a  shoulder  which 
fits  into  the  abutment  in  the  case  and  prevents  the  bolt  from  falling  out  of  the  case  when 
drawn  back  and  open.  By  loosening  the  screw  the  bolt  may  be  drawn  over.  The 
breech  is  closed  by  the  head-piece  of  the  bolt,  which  is  free  to  revolve  ia  the  recess  in 
the  front  end  of  the  bolt ;  it  is  bored  to  admit  the  flrlng-pin.  The  safety-j^ece  prevents 
the  gun  from  being  fired  accidentally.  This  fits  into  the  guide-vail  of  the  breech-plug 
and  Is  free  to  revolve,  when  turned  to  the  right  it  engages  a  notch  In  the  plug,  so  that 
the  breech-plug  cannot  fly  forward  even  if  the  trigger  be  pulled.  The  extractor  fits  on 
the  head-piece  and  has  a  claw  by  which  it  draws  the  empt^  cartridge-case  out  of  the 
chamber  as  the  bolt  moves  to  the  rear.  The  repeater  l(^ing  mechanism  consists  of 
the  cartridge  magazine,  the  pawl  with  double  spring,  the  spoon  or  carriire.  and  the 
cut-oflC.  The  magazine  is  a  tube  of  thin  sheet  steel  placed  in  a  hole  bored  in  the 
wooden  stock.  Its  rear  end  opens  into  the  case  and  Its  front  end  has  a  caver  to  which 
a  stick  is  attached  to  enable  arms  to  be  stacked.  It  contains  8  cartridges  and  a  spiral 
spring  with  a  disc  on  the  rear  end  ;  the  spring  presses  the  cartridges  toward  the  open- 
ing into  the  case.  The  pawl  prevents  the  admission  of  a  second  cartridge,  or  of  the  disc 
on  the  end  of  the  spring,  into  the  spoon.  The  pawl  is  secured  to  the  left  side  of  the 
bottom  of  the  case  and  projects  with  its  claw  throi!gh  to  the  opening  of  the  magazine 
tube.  The  spoon  or  carrier  is  a  hinged  block  with  a  hollow  surface  to  fit  the  cartridges ; 
it  is  secured  to  the  case  so  that  its  mtnt  end  may  rise  and  fall.  The  cut-ofF  or  regulat- 
ing mechanism  serves  to  adjust  the  gun  for  a  repeater  or  nngle  loader.  The  Mannlicher 
that  has  been  adopted  for  use  tn  Qermany  has  no  wooden  guard  for  the  hand  ;  but  in- 
stead, the  barrel  is  enveloned  in  a  metallic  case  which  absorbs  heat  very  slowly  and 
forma  a  protection,  not  only  to  the  hand,  but  also  to  the  barrel,  preserving  the  latter 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  rough  usage  in  service.  The  sights  are  secured  to  this  en 
velope.  The  front  sight  Is  a  knife-edge  set  vertically  In  a  nght-mass.  The  rear  sight 
consists  of  a  hinged  flap  and  aaliding  bar,  and  is  graduated  to  2.060  metres.   In  aiming. 
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the  bottom  of  the  notch  In  the  sliding -bar  is  intended  to  be  brought  in  line  with  the 
knife-edge  of  the  front  sight.  The  magazine- box  is  fixed.  The  magazine  charger  is  a 
li^tin  frame  coDtaining  Ave  rimlees  cartridges  lying  one  above  another,  with  a  groove 
_whU^  to  cut  in  near  the  base  of  esich— takug  in  Terlical  projectionB  at  the  rear  aid 
of  the  chareer,  and  with  tiie  btniEontal  edges  of  the  charger  curved  in  to  bold  tbe  ear^ 
tridgflft  In  puce.  The  charger  is  Introducea  and  pushed  down  from  above  until  a  pro- 
Jecmm  on  its  rear  I&ce  takes  under  a  catch.   As  the  cartridges  are  dist^argoj  a  carrier 

Elate  moves  up  between  the  sides  of  the  charger  until  the  last  cartridge  enters  the  cham- 
er,  when  the  empty  char^r,  having  nothing  to  sustain  it,  drops  down  and  out.  To 
lock  the  piece,  a  smtul  vertical  lip  on  top  of  the  rear  of  the  bolt  is  moved  to  the  right,  to 
a  horizontal  position,  when,  even  though  the  tiigger  be  pulled,  the  firing-pin  cannot 
toach  the  cartridge.  Tlie  bullet  is  of  lead  encased  in  Oennan  silver.  Each  soldier  car- 
ries two  cartridge-boxes  In  front  cont^ning  IS  charges  of  0  cartridges  each,  and  one 
cartridge-box  behind,  contidDiag  18  charges  oi  S  cartridges  each,  a  total  of  160  cartridges, 
which,  with  their  accompanying  chargers,  weigh  lOJ  pounds,  Tlie  calibre  Is  .811  inch  j 
length  without  bayonet,  4.0B  feet ;  weight  without  bayonet,  8.88  lbs. ;  weight  of  charge, 
88j6  grains;  weight  of  bullet,  223.7  grains.  Number  ot  grooves,  4;  length,  28.85  Inches ; 
twist,  one  turn  In  0.45  Inches.  Average  rate  of  fire  per  nunute.  18 ;  penetration  in  flry 
fir  wood  at  1  mile,  2  Inches. 

The  ScHHim-  magazine  rifle  has  been  offidaUy  adopted  in  Switzerland.  Its  calibre 
fa  .895  inch. ;  weight  of  smokeless  powder  charge.  40.8  grains  ;  wei^t  of  bullet,  221.8 
grains ;  muzzle  velocity,  2.862  feet  per  second;  estimated  rate  of  fire,  80  shots  per  min- 
ute. It  is  a  bolf-gun  in  which  a  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  bolt  suffices  to  extract  the 
empty  cartridge-case,  introduce  a  new  cartridge  from  the  magazine,  and  make  ready  fur 
use,  in  consequence  of  which  the  soldier  Is  enabled  to  fire  continuously  without  remov- 
ing the  piece  from  his  shoulder  so  long  as  there  are  cartridges  in  the  magarine.  By 
means  of  a  cut-off  the  gun  can  be  used  either  as  a  magazine-arm  or  as  a  single  loader. 
The  magazine  is  fixed,  and  differs  from  the  Mannllcher  type  In  being  closed  at  the  b^- 
tom.  It  is  fitted  to  omtain  12  cartridges  placed  to  partly  ride  each  other,  and  Is  filled 
frmn  the  top.  being  bo  arranged  that  it  can  either  be  fully  cliarged  at  imoe  or  have  Its 
cartridges  entered  one  by  one.  The  bullet  is  of  lead,  enclcwed  in  an  envelope  of 
nickel-steel.  A  wooden  guard  is  fitted  to  the  barrel  between  the  sights,  and  the  gun  Is 
sighted  up  to  2,624  yards.  Bach  soldier  using  this  arm  Is  to  carry  8  chargers  of  6  car- 
trolges  each  in  a  box  ;  16  chargers  of  6  cartridges  each  in  a  haversack,  and  30  loose  car- 
trid^  in  a  poach— a  total  of  164  cartridges.  ^ 

Denmarfc  has  adopted  the  KBAO-JOiiQEiraBN  rifle,  of  .815  calibre ;  the  magazine  Is  a 
horlzmtal  fixed  boK  under  the  breech-casing  which  curves  up  to  the  cartridge  opening 
on  the  left  side  of  the  gun.  Tills  magazine  is  constructed  to  contain  five  cartridges, 
wtaicb  are  to  be  loaded  mto  it  from  tin  chargers.  A  cut-off  in  the  rear  of  the  mag^lno 
permits  the  use  of  the  gun  ss  a  single  loader.  The  barrel  is  encased  in  a  metal  en- 
velope very  similar  to  that  of  the  new  German  rifle.  The  gun  weig^  0.4  poumSs,  lias 
6  grooves,  and  a  twist  of  one  turn  in  11.8  inches. 

France  has  replaced  the  Oras  by  the  Lebel  rifle,  which  is  composed  of  six  principal 
parts,  namely,  the  barrel,  bolt,  repeating  medhanism,  stock  in  two  pieces,  fittings  and 
smud  bayonet.  The  barrel  has  two  {Mrts,  the  barra  proper  and  the  receiver.  The 
barrd,  of  tempered  steel.  Is  bronzed  exteriorly.  There  are  four  grooves,  turning  from 
rij^t  to  left.  Eadi  land  Is  half  the  groove-width.  The  receiver  which  screws  on  the 
rear  end  of  the  barrel  contains  in  its  upper  part  the  lodgment  for  the  bolt^  and  in  its 
lower  part  the  lodgment  for  the  repeating  mechanism.  The  bolt  consists  of  eight  pieces 
and  the  repeatiae  mechanism  of  six.  The  fore-arm  contains  the  magazine,  with  a  capacity 
tor  eight  cartridges  arranged  longitudinally.  Length  of  rifle  without  bayonet,  61.4 
tudMs;  calibre,  inin.  814  ;  max.  8^  ;  depth  of  grooves,  .0059  Inch;  weight  without  bay- 
«Mt,  and  magarine  empty,  9.106  pounds;  weight  of  eight  cartridges,  .617  pound, 
filleted  tm  2187  yds.  The  bullet  is  hardened  lead  coated  with  nickel,  length  1.181  in. 
wdght  281.5  grains  ;  at  220  yards  can  pierce  15  Inches  of  oak.  The  powder  is  a  com- 
ponnd  of  gun-cotton  and  collodion  producing  little  smoke  and  noise  and  a  very  slight 
recoil.  On  raising  the  bolt-lever  the  spiral  side  of  the  cocking-groove  acts  on  the  spiral 
side  of  the  quoin  and  tends  to  turn  the  cocklng-piece,  which  takes  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. Wh^  the  bolt-lever  is  vertical  the  front  face  of  the  cocklng-ploce  has  passed 
the  sear  and  the  ^ece  Is  cocked.  The  bolt  is  now  pulled  to  the  rear  until  the  lower 
tenon  of  the  movable  head  fetches  up  against  the  projection  on  the  cairier-lever.  The 
cartridge-case  Is  drawn  to  the  rear;  its  left  side  takes  against  the  screw -ejector;  its  right 
dde  is  held  by  the  claw  of  the  extractor,  consequently  it  pivots  about  the  screw-ejector, 
and  Is  projected  out  of  the  receiver.  On  shoving  the  bolt  to  the  front  the  cartridge  is 
pushed  Into  the  chamber  by  the  movable  bead  ana  the  extractor.  »  The  bolt-lever  Is  now 
turned  down  to  the  right,  llie  tail  of  the  carrio'-leyer,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
lower  reinforce  of  the  CTlinder,  descends,  lowering  the  carrier.  The  heel  of  the  ourler 
bears  on  the  Icwg  arm  of  the  cartridge-retention  lever,  and  consequently  raises  the  short 
arm  and  the  Up.  The  eeooBd  cartridge,  being  no  longer  withheld  by  the  beak  of  the 
carrier,  shoots  into  the  carrier  under  the  pressure  of  the  magazine  spring,  and  the  rim 
of  the  third  cartridge  Is  intercepted  by  the  lip  of  the  retention  lever.  ,  The  Lebel  ballet 
passes  through  the  bone  vhen  it  strikes  full,  and  produces  fracture  only  wben  the  Im- 
pact is  tangcntaL 
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Tbe  Carcano  niagazine  rifle  is  supplied  to  the  army  In  Italy.  It  has  a  bore  of  .260 
inch  and  carries  a  magazine  containing  6  rounds.  Its  length  is  60.7  inches ;  weight,  8.4 
pounds ;  we^t  of  cartridge,  188  en^is.  The  ballet  is  of  lead  with  a  covering  of  copper, 
and  it  DM  a  muzzle  veUxdty  of  2,^0  ft.  per  second.  The  Snider  and  Hartinl-Henir  lifles 
in  England  have  finally  given  way  to  a  combination  of  the  Lee  and  Miiinlicher,  having 
..S03  calibre.  The  magazine  is  a  sheet-steel  t>ox  which  is  inserted  through  an  opening 
in  the  body  from  underneath  in  front- of  the  trigger-guard,  and  held  in  place  by  a  spring 
engaging  in  a  notch  in  the  magazine.  It  is  secared  to  the  gun  by  a  few  links  of  steel 
chain.  A  cut-off  is  fitted  to  the  right  side  of  the  l>ody,  which,  when  pressed  in,  cuts  off 
the  further  sup^v  of  cartridges  from  the  magazine,  and  permits  the  gun  to  be  uscmI  as  a 
single-loader.   The  m^aztne  can  be  freed  from  the  gun  by  pressing  a  lever  Inside  the 


trigger-guard.  The  cartridges,  eight  In  number,  are  packed  In  the  magazine,  half  riding 
one  another,  and  rest  on  a  movable  platform  which  is  pressed  up  by  a  spring  which  feeds 
the  cartridges  to  tbe  chamber.   The  breech  action  is  on  the  bolt  system,  and  Gie  cock- 


lag  piece  is  so  arranged  that  the  gun  can  be  carried  at  half-cock.  A  solid  rib  of  steel 
takes  the  recoil  on  tlie  right  of  the  bolt  and  a  solid  steel  lug  on  the  left.  The  firing- 
ptn  and  its  spring  are  in  the  heart  of  the  bolt,  which,  when  forced  home,  holds  back  the 
pin  and  compresses  the  spring.  If  the  bolt  ia  not  pushed  close  home  the  pulling  of  the 
trigger  will  completely  close  it  before  firing.  A  safety  catch  on  the  left  side,  if  palled 
back  when  the  piece  is  at  full  cock,  locks  tbe  mechanism.  There  is  a  gas-escape  on  each 
side  of  the  brL«2h  and  one  in  tlie  bolt-head.  Removable  covers  are  fitted  to  the  bolt  and 
bolt-head,  and  a  woodeu  hand-guard  is  fitted  over  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel  to  protect 
the  hand  when  the  barrel  gets  heated.  Two  sets  of  sights  are  furnished,  oae  for 
ordinary  sighting,  graduated  to  1000  yards,  and  the  other  for  long  distance,  up  to  8500 
yards.  For  ranges  up  to  1900  yards  tne  fore  sight  is  a  rectanj^ular  block  with  a  narrow 
slit  down  the  middle.  Tberear  sight  is  a  hinged  flap  with  a  shding-barbaviog  its  upper 
edge  beveled  with  a  square  notch  cut  Id  the  middle,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  fine 
white  line  Tuns  vertically  downward.  For  long  distance  sighting  both  sights  are  on 
the  left  of  the  gun.  The  rear  sight  Is  simply  a  disc  containing  a  circular  aperture. 
The  front  sight  is  a  dial  graduate  from  1800  to  3600  ysrds  and  has  a  revolviag  index 
hand  which,  when  set  at  the  distance  required,  is  brought  iu  line  with  the  aperture  of 
the  rear  sight.  Length  of  piece,  49.5  Inches  ;  weight  complete,  9.18  pounds  ;  weight  of 
bullet,  315  graiu=i;  charge  of  powder,  65  grains;  number  of  grooves,  7.  The  bullet  Is  of 
lead,  encased  In  a  nickel  or  steel  envelope. 

No  Important  change  since  1895  has  been  made  by  any  of  the  powers  In  the  small 
arms  of  their  troops.  Rifles  of  small  caliber  have  now  been  adopted  all  over  the  world. 
The  U.  8.  army  has  been  entirely  supplied  with  the  new  Krag-Jorgenson  gun  of  .30 
caliber,  and  the  navy  with  Lee  rifles  of  .236  caliber.  The  following  table  gives  the  rifles 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 


CotnriT. 


Canftda  

U.  %.  Anny. 
U.  8.  !r«Ty. 

Mexico  

ColumbU  . . . 
Aramtlna. . . 

BruU  

Chile  

Peru  

Anatrift  

Belgium..  .. 
Demnark .., 
Itegkad.. . . . 

FnuKM  

Oermuij. . . . 

Oreece  

Uoltand..... 

Italy  

Nonr^  

Portu^.... 
Ronmuila. . . 

KamU  

Spain  

BervlB  

Bireden..  .. 
SwlturUnd. 
Taitey  ■■■ 
HairaQ  

Jl^MUl  


Name  of  Onn. 


MaitUiI-HfttfOTd. 
Krag-Jorgeneon - 

Lee  

MoDdragOD.  

Hauler  

Hauler  

IHnnUcher  

HltDBUclier.  

Hkimllcher.  

HKnnUcher  

HauMT  ......... 

KragsTBrgMMm  . 

Jjt^UOari  

Label  

Maoaer.  

Graa  

intnnllnluw  

Careano  

Kra^Oraenami . 
Krapatadbek .... 

HXimlleher  

Hooxlit.  

Haoaer.  

Koka  

Remington  

Schmlt-RUbfn... 
HMuer 


Springfield. 
Murata. . . . . 


a  . 

1 

Lengtli 
Barone 

III 

Weigh 
with 

all 

of  3 

Idi. 

Ina. 

Ina. 

Lba. 

Ti». 

Tda. 

.303 

49 

66 

9.7 

11.2 

I 

1,900 

.30 

49.10 

00.86 

9.4 

10.4 

6 

2,200 

48.9 

8.12 

8.26 

8 

2,603 
2,187 

.301 

48.6 

66.7 

8.6 

9.9 

6 

.301 

48.6 

66.7 

6.6 

9.9 

6 

2,187 

.296 

49.1 

68.11 

9.4 

10.4 

6 

60.4 

60 

9.7 

10.6 

6 

2,406 

60.4 

60 

9.7 

10.6 

6 

2,406  , 

60.4 

62.3 

9.9 

10.8 

6 

3,000  1 

60.2 

60.04 

8.6 

9.6 

6 

2,190 

.316 

62.3 

62.8 

9.S 

10.04 

6 

2,078 

49.6 

61.7 

9.2 

10.19 

10 

2,900 

61.4 

72.8 

9.2 

10.10 

8 

2,187  ' 

iSS 

67.6 

8.4 

9.2 

6 

2,330 

51.1 

72 

9.2 

10.6 

1 

1,9G8 

60.3 

eo.7 

9.9 

10.7 

5 

1,968  . 

50,7 

6*2.6 

8.4 

9  17 

6 

2,077 

.2S6 

S0.6 

62.1 

8.8 

93 

6 

2,406 

51.7 

70.4 

10.2 

11.4 

8 

2,406  : 

48 

57.9 

8.4 

92 

6 

2,096  1 

.30 

60.7 

68.1 

6.8 

9.4 

6 

2,096 

.srr6 

60.1 

60 

6.6 

8.7 

6 

.284 

51.2 

64.3 

6 

4B.01 

68.1 

8.8 

10.« 

1 

i'lbb 

1,750 

51.2 

62.9 

94 

10.4 

12 

.301 

48.6 

66.7 
69.8 

8.6 
9.3 

9.9 

6 

2,187 
2,000 

51.9 

10.06 

1 

.316 

48 

B8 

9.0 

96 

8 

2,800 

CuTerlng 
or  Jacket  of 
Cartridge. 


Nickel  

Nickel  

Nickel  

White  H«ta] 
MalUeachort 
HailleschoTt 

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Hatlle  

Uaille  

 , 

Nickel  

Nickel  

Nickel  

Paper.  

Nickel  

Copper.  

Nickel  

Copper.  

Nickel 

Nickel  

HaUle  

8t«eL  

Lmd  

Lead.  

Copper  


287 

364 

168 

193 

252 

250 

263 

276 

286.6 

286 

269 

270 

216 

274 

269 

471 

191 

166 

2S6' 

198 

248 

282 

270 

276 

242 

263 

670 

274 


1,860 
2,000 
2,400 
2,362 
2,120 
2,120 

ibcb 

2,066 
2,116 
1,968 
1,9G0 
2,200 
2,190 
2,03S 
1,411 
2,300 
2,330 

1,  ^ 
2,427 

2,285 

2,  b04 
1,969 
2,067 
1,316 
1,800 


BSEED,  in  domestic  animals,  a  variety  or  often  merely  a  race  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  particular  qualities,  but  uot  differing  from  theordinary  type  of  the  species  so 
as  to  constitute  what  naturalists  u.8ua11y  designate  a  variety.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  breeds 
In  animals  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  cultivated  plants,  the  value  of  particular  kinds 
ofteil  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  characters  scarcely  capable  of  being  deflned 
in  the  language  of  scientific  description,  but  to  the  prodiuOion  and  perpetuation  of  which 
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the  atteniioa  of  the  cultivator  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed.  These,  also,  in  planti^ 
as  in  animals,  have  of  themselves  little  permanence,  and  the  preservation  or  perpetuatloii 
of  them  depends  upon  the  same  assiduous  attentiou  and  high  cultivation  from  which, 
more  frequently  than  from  any  mere  accidental  circumstances,  tfaey  have  originated. 
Thns  U  happens  that  the  most  improved  varieties  of  garden-plants  usually  degenerate 
fven  under  ordinary  horticultural  treatment,  and  Qie  choice  pansies  of  the  Sorist  lose 
tiieir  cliaracterisUc  excellences  if  a  place  is  simply  assigned  to  them  in  a  common  flower- 
bwder.  The  improvements  which  cultivation  has  effected  in  the  productions  of  tho 
fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen  guden  do  not,  however,  possess  an  economic  importance  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  similar  improvements  in  the  cereals  and  other  plants  cultir- 
ated  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  or  in  the  breeds  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  domestic 
animals.  To  tiie  breeding  of  these,  great  attention  has  of  late  been  paid — probably  more 
rince  the  be^nning  of  the  19th  c.  tnan  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  world — and 
with  results  the  magnitude  of  which  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
ment made  on  veir  competent  authority,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  weight  of 
mtttton  produced  has  been  about  doubled  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep  kept 
To  the  unprovement  of  the  B.  of  horses,  attention  has  been  paid  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  to  that  of  oxen  and  sheep;  and  to  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascnoed  the 
different  excellences  of  some  oi  the  well-known  breeds  employed  for  very  different  pur- 
posea.  The  use  of  the  horse  in  war,  and  for  purposes  of  pomp  and  luxury,  appears  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  the  hi^er  degree  of  attention  thus  paid  to  it,  even  from  anctent 
tunes.  The  Arabs  have  long  been  particuiarlycareful  of  the  B.  of  their  horses,  and 
diligently  preserve  a  record  of  their  pedigree.  What  is  called  blood  in  horses,  however, 
only  fits  them  in  a  higher  d^ree  for  certain  purposes:  and  with  regard  to  this  as  to  other 
animals,  the  judgment  of  the  breeder  must  be  exercised,  as  the  perpetuation,  increase, 
or  combination  of  particular  qualities  may  be  the  object  which  he  has  In  view.  Fleet- 
aeas  and  strength  are  important  qualities  in  horses,  the  extremes  of  which  never  co-exist 
in  the  same  animal,  but  of  which  a  certain  combination  is  for  some  purposes  very  desir- 
able; and  either  of  these  may  be  displayed  in  a  great  degree  without  much  bottom,  or 
power  of  enduring  continued  severe  exertion — a  quality  of  very  high  value.  The  prop- 
erties most  desired  in  sheepand  oxen  are  vary  different  from  those  most  highly  esteemed 
in  the  horse— the  fleece  and  the  flesh  being  chiefly  regarded  in  sheep,  tiie  flesh  and  tha 
milk  tn  oxen.  Sometime  a  perpetuation  of  ^d  qualities  is  the  object  of  the 
breeder,  and  a  combination  of  them  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ts  aimed  at;  some- 
times, the  production  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  in  the  fdiortest 
time  being  almost  exclusively  designed,  the  breeder  neglects  considerations  which  would 
be  of  importance  if  his  stock  could  not  be  improvea  by  animals  obtained  from  other 
quarters.  Extraordinary  differences  are  certainly  found  to  exist  among  animals  of  the 
same  species  in  the  readiness  with  which  th^  convert  food  into  flesh  and  fat,  and  in  the 
age  at  which  they  are  fit  for  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  One  effect  of  the  attention 
bestowed  of  late  upon  the  breeding  of  stock,  has  been  to  supply  the  market,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  flesh  of  younger  animals  than  could  previously  be  sent  to  it — a  chai^ 
aridentiy  tending  not  only  to  the  beneflt  of  the  farmer,  but  to  Increase  national  wealth. 

Some  of  the  most  important  breeds  of  domestic  animals  will  be  mentioned  under 
their  proper  heads.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  allude  here  to  the  rules  and  physiological 
IHinciples  of  breeding;  but  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  application  of  them  has  yet  been  found 

Eracticable,  are  only  the  best  known  principles  of  physiolo^  (4- v.)-  In  &  great  measure, 
owever,  the  rules  wlucfa  guide  the  breeding  of  stock  have  been  learned  by  experience, 
and  are  rather  to  be  regaioed  aa  contributions  to  science  than  as  deductions  from  it.  Tlie 
^bable  relative  Influence  of  the  male  and  female  parent  upon  their  progeny,  is  a  point 
mqnestionably  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  concerning  which  widely  different  opin- 
imis  have  been  mainLamed;  and  another  much  controverted  and  important  point  is,  the 
prmniety  of  breeding  in  arid  m.  Practically,  the  rule  is  always  observed,  by  those  who 
aeeK  the  improvement  of  a  breed,  of  selecting  the  very  finest  animals  possible,  both  male 
and  female;  although  a  great  improvement  of  the  existing  stock  on  a  farm  is  often 
effected  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  by  the  mere  introduction  of  males  of  better 
qiiality.  The  daogers  of  breeding  in  and  in  are  very  generally  acknowledged,  even 
whilst  it  is  ooBteooed  that  tiwy  may  very  much  be  obviated  by  careful  rejection  of  eveiy 
faulty  animal,  and  that  in  this  war  the  utmost  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  veiy 
Ug^est  improvements;  but  it  is  likewise  very  generally  admitted  that,  if  equally  im< 
proved  individuals  can  be  obtained  not  so  nearly  related,  it  is  better  to  seek  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  B.  by  their  means.  It  is  a  mle  also  of  much  practical  importance,  that  an 
improvement  of  B.  is  to  be  attained  not  by  a  cross  between  animals  of  very  different 
breeds,  as  between  a  dray-horse  and  a  race-horse,  but  only  between  those  which  are 
comparatively  similar.  The  result  of  the  intermixture  of  very  dissimilar  breeds  is  never 
in  any  respect  satisfactory. 

BXSEDE,  a  river  in  Cape  Colony,  flowing  chiefly  through  the  district  of  Zwellendam, 
which  contains  cape  Agulhas,  the  most  southerly  poiut  of  Africa.  It  rises  in  the  Warm- 
Bokkeveld,  a  mountain-basin  ebout  lat.  88°  10' s.,  and  long.  10"  80'  e.,  running  first  to 
the  w.,  and  afterwards  to  the  s.e. ;  and  it  enters  St.  Sebastian's  Bay  or  Fort  Beaufort, 
from  wtafdi,  upwards,  it  is  navtgabte  to  a  distaiuie  of  40  miles.  Its  exports  are  wool 
doe^  skins,  feathers,  grain,  butter,  cattle,  mules,  etc. 
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HKBE8E,  Stdnkt,  bora  in  New  York  in  1800,  removed  to  HI.,  1881.  He  held 
Important  legal  ofDces  in  III.,  and  published  a  vol.  of  Supreme  court  reports,  1829.  Ha 
ferved  as  lieut.  col.  of  vols,  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  ;  waa  elected  to  the  Supreme  court, 
1811 :  U.  S.  senator,  1848-40.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  III.  Central  railroad. 
After  years  of  service  as  speaker  of  the  III.  house  of  representatives,  and  In  the  circuit 
ludgeship,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme  court,  holding  the  office  till  his 
death  in  1878— being  for  several  terms  chief  justice. 

BBKEZE.   Sec  Wind. 

BBEOEHZ,  a  frontier  t  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  dlstrfctof  Vorariherg,  Is  ritaated 
at  the  month  of  the  small  river  ^genz,  whtch  here  flows  into  the  lake  of  Constance, 
between  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  territories,  about  80  m.  w.n.Tr.  of  lonsprQck.  From 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hohenbregenz,  on  a  hill  near  the  town,  a  very  beautiful  proS' 
pect  is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  its  surrounding  vineyards,  etc.  B.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  fortifled  places  in  the  southern  part  of  Oer* 
many.  The  inhabitants  (1890),  6789  In  number,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  hcoticuUure, 
and  cattle-keeping.   Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  also  carried  on. 

BUfomt.  Abraham  Louis.  1747-1838  ;  a  Swiss  mechanician  and  watchmaker,  and 
a  native  of  Neufchttel.  The  asbODomlcal  and  nautical  instruments  invented  by  him 
were  noted  for  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship,  and  his  improvements  in  watchea 
were  of  decided  value,  and  included  the  use  of  rubies  in  pivot  holes.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  nench  Bureau  of  Longitude. 
A  grandson,  LouiB,  1808-88,  also  a  watchmaker,  published  in  1845  a  treatise  on  the 
electric  telegraph. 

BBE'HOK  LAWB  (In  Irish,  dUghidh  frra^KfttomAuin— that  Is,  "judges'  laws"),  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  prevailed  among  the  native 
Irish  from  an  early  period  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  17tn  century,  The  brettheam- 
huin  (prononoced  Inti-hoo^n,  or  brehon),  from  whom  the  laws  had  their  name,  wan 
hereditary  judges,  who  administered  jusUce  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  seated 
in  the  open  air,  upon  a  few  aoda,  on  a  hill  or  rising  ground.  The  poet  Speiun,  in  ha 
fitw  €f  the  Bate  Xrdand,  written  in  ISM,  desoribea  tlie  B.  L.  as  "  a  rule  of  Ti0iA 
unwritten,  hut  delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  In  which  oftentimes  there 
appeareth  ^reat  share  of  equity,  in  determining  the  right  between  party  and  party,  but 
in  many  things  repugning  quite  both  to  Qod's  law  and  man's:  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  murder,  the  brehon — that  Is,  their  judge — will  compound  between  the  murderer 
and  the  friends  of  the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action,  that  the  malefactor 
dull  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  daln,  a  recompmae,  which 
Qiey  Call  an  eric;  bv  which  vile  law  of  theire  many  murders  amongst  tbem  are  made  up 
and  smothered;  ana  this  judge  being,  as  he  is  called,  the  lord's  brehon,  adjodgeth  for 
the  most  part  a  better  share  unto  his  lord,  that  is,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  nead  of  the 
sept,  and  also,  unto  himself  for  his  judgment,  a  greater  portion  than  unto  the  plaintifTs 
or  parties  grieved."  Spenser  was  ignorant  Uiat  pecuniary  compensation  for  man- 
slaughter had  obtained  in  the  ancient  laws,  as  well  of  England  as  of  most  European 
nations.  He  was  mistaken,  too,  in  believing  that  the  B.  L.  was  an  unwritten  code. 
Many  manuscript  collections  of  the  B.  L.  still  exist  In  public  and  private  libraries  in 
Ireland,  En^and.  and  Belgium.  These  manuscripts  are  r^;arded  as  vaiying  in'  date 
from  the  eulv  part  of  the  1^  to  the  close  of  the  l<(th  century.  Tor  the  laws  them- 
selves, a  mucn  higher  antiquity  is  claimed.  On  this  point,  we  must  be  content  to  quote 
what  has  been  said  on  the  part  of  the  very  few  persons  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  existing  collections  of  the  brehon  laws.  "  So 
&r  as  we  have  external  evidence  to  guide  us,"  say  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd  and  Dr.  C.  Graves, 
two  eminent  Irish  anUquaries,  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Ijrehon  laws  have 
undergone  anr  material  change  rince  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac  CuOleanain,  Ung  and 
Ushop  of  Gaabel,  who  died  906  a.d.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  energy,  who 
certamly  promoted  the  execution  of  considerable  literaiy  works,  and  under  whose  influ- 
ence it  is  not  improbable  that  a  systematic  compilation  of  the  laws  may  have  1)een 
effected.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  distinct  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  laws  allusions  to  a  general  revision  of  them  made  in 
Uie  6th  c,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Patrick,  who,  in  conjunction  with  certain  kings  and 
learned  men,  is  said  to  have  expunged  from  them  all  those  institutions  which  savored 
of  paganism,  and  to  have  framed  the  code  called  the  Seanchus  Mor.  These  same  docu- 
ments assert  the  existence  of  still  more  ancient  written  law^  the  greater  iwrt  of  wlilch 
are  ascribed  to  Cormac  Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland.  In  the  middle  of  tnie  8d  century. 
However  slow  we  may  be  to  acquiesce  in  statements  of  this  kind,  which  contradict  what 
we  have  learned  concerning  tho  progress  of  legislation  in  the  remaining  parts  of  western 
Europe,  we  may  readily  a£n]t  that  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  the  laws  demonstrates 
their  great  antiquity,  as  it  indicates  the  primitive  nature  of  the  society  in  which  they- 
picvalled.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  to  efface  i^  traces  of  heathenism  are  still  discernible 
la  many  parts  of  them. 

BBXnAOH',  Aur,  a  very  old  t.  of  the  grand  dncby  of  Baden,  dtua^ed  on  an  isolated 
basalt  hill  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  about  13  m.  w.  of  Freiburg.  As  early  as  the 
ttme  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Mdn$  Britiaeu*  was  known  as  a  strong  mllitaiy  portion,  and  waa 
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taken  by  Arlovlstas  when  he  invaded  Oaul.  Being  regarded  as  the  key  to  ttie  w.  oC 
Oermaoy,  it  was  a  prominent  scene  of  action  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  at  the  concln- 
aion  of  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  French.  During  the  next  century,  it  frequently  changed 
masters,  now  belonging  to  France,  and  now  to  Austria.  The  french  destroyed  its  for- 
tiflcations  in  1744,  and  dming  the  war  of  the  revolution  in  iViS,  part  of  the  town  was 
burned  by  them.  In  1806,  the  French  haiuled  it  over  to  the  house  of  Baden.  The  min- 
ster of  St.  Stephen  ia  a  venerable  structure  in  good  preservation,  and  contains  several 
old  monnments.   Pop.  *90,  about  4000. 

BkElBOA'U,  a  Gennan  district  which  in  the  middle  ages  extended  along  the  rls^t  bank 
of  the  Bhine,  from  the  episcopal  territory  of  Straaboui^  to  Basel,  embracing  Tielburg 
and  the  soatli^m  Black  fxirest.   Since  1810  it  has  been  part  of  Baden. 

BBKfSTAT,  SciPiONE,  1748-1826;  b.  in  Borne;  geologist.  He  was  professor  in  the 
Colleglo  Nazareno,  In  Rome,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  geological  researches  in  the  papal 
states.  The  king  of  Naples  appointed  him  professor  of  n^enlogy  to  the  royal  artlUeiy, 
mnd  mider  his  dlrectiott  the  sulphur  reflnuiff  works  in  the  district  of  SoUatara  were 
«rcctad.  Jn  1796  lie  puUished  his  l^ftieal  Tepagr^jf  of  ihg  Campi^itay  and  fbllowed 
with  various  works  on  similar  topics. 

BSEZ'roVFELB,  a  village  and  manor  of  Bazony,  about  6  m.  n.  of  Leipsic.  It  is  his- 
torically remarkable  for  three  tiattles,  fought  on  a  plain  in  its  neighborhood.  The  first 
of  these,  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists,  which  was  fought  on  the  7th  Sept., 
1681,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  Europe,  as  it  secured  the  permanency  of  Protes- 
tantism and  the  freedom  of  Oermany.  Tilly's  pride  bad  reached  its  highest  point  after 
the  fall  of  Magdeburg,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1681 ;  and  in  the  early  part 
«f  S^t.  of  the  same  year,  he  advanced  against  the  Saxons,  with  an  army  of  about 
4D,0W  men,  for  the  paipoee  ot  forcing  the  elector.  John  Qeone  I.  (who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  edict  of  reiUtuUon.  and  was  treatirg  with  the  Swedish  bang,  OustaTOS  Adol- 
pbus),  into  an  alliance  with  the  emp«vr.  No  other  way  remained  tmm  for  the  elector 
to  join  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  just  entered  Pomerania.   Oustavus  Adolphus,  joined 

the  Saxons,  advanced  towards  Leipsic,  where  TUly  lay,  who  advanced  into  the  plain 
M  Bi^tenfeld  The  imperial  forces  were  completely  defeated,  and  their  three  most  dis- 
tfngnished  generals,  Tilly,  I^i^Dbeim,  and  Ftlrstenberg,  wounded  The  second  battle 
which  B.  witnessed  again  resulted  In  the  triumph  of  Swedish  valor:  it  toc^  place  on  the 
88d  of  Oct.  1642,  between  the  Swedes,  beaded  by  Torstenson,  one  of  the  pindls  of  Ous- 
tavus. who  had  invested  Leipsic,  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  with  Qen.  Hccolominl,  who 
were  advancing  from  Dresden  to  its  relief.  The  Swedes  g^ned  a  complete  victory  over 
the  impeiialistfl,  who  fled  into  Bohemia,  leaving  behind  them  46  cannon,  131  fl^gs.  69 
standards,  and  the  whole  of  their  ba^age.  The  third  battle  of  which  B.  was  the  scene, 
was  fought  on  the  16th  of  Oct.  1618,  and  was  part  of  the  great  contest  known  as  the 
battle  of  Leipsic. 

■BUTMASV,  Haxb.   See  Lelaitb,  Chables  Oodfbst. 

BBBIUH,  a  state  and  free  ot  Qermany,  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  abont  60  m. 
from  lU  mouth.  Pop.  '95,  196,404,  nearly  all  Protestants.  B.  is  divided  Into  the  old 
ai^  the  new  town— the  former  <m  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
irtddi  ia  spanned  Inr  four  bridges.  The  ramparts  and  bastions  round  the  old  town  have 
been  leveled,  and  formed  into  public  promenades,  which  are  laid  out  with  excellent 
taste.  Among  the  principal  buildings,  the  cathedral  (built  about  1160),  the  Gothic 
town-ball  (begun  about  140&),  with  Its  famous  wine-cellar,  said  to  contain  hock  of  the 
vintage  of  16z4,  the  exchange,  the  museum,  the  post  office,  and  the  observatory  of  Dr. 
Olben,  from  which  he  discovered  the  planets  Pallas  and  Vesta,  are  remarkable.  The 
position  of  B.  makes  It  the  emporium  of  Binnswlck,  Hesse,  and  other  countries  through 
which  the  Weser  flows.  Besides  its  excellent  water  communication.  It  is  connected  by 
railways  with  the  whole  of  western  and  central  Germany.  B.  Is  an  exceedingly  thriv- 
ing jiioe.  Laive  vessels  stop  at  Bremerhaven,  where  there  Is  a  spacious  harbor  con- 
sbwited,  about%  m.  t>elow  B.,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  electric  telegraph.  Ves- 
sels not  drawing  more  than  7  ft.  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  town  itself.  Altogether 
there  are  four  barbon,  Including  the  "  Safety,"  or  original  harbor.  The  city  leased  the 
entire  hart}or  district  to  a  prirate  corporation.  B.  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  European  countries,  United  States  (rf  America,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  Australia.  This  commerce  has  shown  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment since  1847,  rising  from  107,000,000  marks  hi  that  year  to  1,276,000,000  in  1861,  and 
it  has  since  increased.  With  the  exception  of  Hambu^,  no  continental  port  shiiM  so 
Bumy  emigrants  to  the  United  States  as  B.,  through  Its  main  port  at  Bremerhavoi. 
Ihe  number  oi  ships  belongLag  to  the  state  in  1806  was  4S8,  with  an  agsregate  burden 
of  4S%W^  taOBt  Inclndinff  206  steamers  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  ^,296  tons.  In 
1806,  the  value  of  the  Tmporte  amounted  to  806,«)1,101  marks;  exports,  766,862,249, 
a  jery  great  Increase  as  compared  with  the  year  1868,  when  the  imports  were  valued  at 
in,  18{C0OO,  and  the  exports  at  abont  $40,000,000.  The  chief  imports  are  tobacco,  coffee, 
SQgar,  cotton,  rice,  skins,  dye-woods,  wines,  timber,  hemp,  etc.  The  exports  consist  of 
woolen  goods,  linens,  glass,  rags,  wool,  hemp,  hldM,  oil-cake,  wooden  t<^,  etc.  Large 
quantities  of  tobaooo  are  i»«xported.  B.  has  mannfactnrea  of  woolens  uid  cottons, 
e^irs,  paper,  and  starch,  and  extensive  shipbuilding  yards,  Iveweries,  distilleries,  and 
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sagar  refineries.  The  cigar  and  sugar  manu&ctureB  have  of  late  declined,  the  former  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  dn^.  It  has  steam  communication  with  New  York,  and 
Hall,  Havana,  the  n.  coast  of  South  America,  etc.,  by  vessdi  id  the  North  German* 
Llffrd  Bteamshtp  company. 

B.  first  became  of  historical  note  In  the  8th  c,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric 
by  Charlemagne.  It  soon  attained  considerable  commercial  importance,  and  became 
one  of  the  prmcipal  cities  of  the  Hanseatlc  league  (q.v.).  Having  frequently  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was,  in  1810,  incorporated  with  tliat  empire ;  bat  it  recovered 
Ita  independence  In  1813,  and  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  admitted,  in  1815,  as  one 
of  the  Hanse  towns,  into  the  C^^manlc  confederation.  In  1867,  it  became  a  meniber  <tf 
tiie  North  German  confederation,  and  now  It  forms  part  of  the  German  empire.  In  1684 
it  agreed  to  a  surrender  of  its  privileges  as  a  free  port,  which  took  effect  Oct.  1,  1886, 
but  certain  new  docks  and  war^ouses  {the  Freihofen  Oebiet)^  as  well  as  the  Bremerhaven 
dodcs,  are  excepted  from  this  arrangement.  The  area  of  its  territory  Is  about  100  sq.  m. 
The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  of  16  members,  two  whom  are  chosen  bniSjO' 
masters,  and  to  a  municipal  council  of  160  burgesses. 

Bbbubbhavbit,  a  pwt  on  Mm  Weser,  about  10  m.  from  its  month,  was  f6nnded  by 
Bremen  in  1827,  on  ground  acquired  from  Hanover. 

mtHWKB,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river;  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70,  14,&28;  *90,  14,630; 
good  soil,  well  watered  and  timbered;  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern,  and  the  Cliicago  and  Great  Western  railroads.  Agricultural 
productions.   Co.  seat,  Waverly. 

BBSMES,  Fbbdbiea,  a  Swedish  novelist,  was  b.  In  Tuorla,  near  Alw,  in  Fin- 
land, 17th  Aug.,  1801;  but  when  she  was  only  three  years  old,  her  father  removed  to 
Sweden.  As  a  child  of  eight,  she  had  akeady  b^un  to  write  verses;  and  the  works  <rf 
German  poets,  SchlUer  more  especially,  exercised  a  moat  powerful  Influence  over  her 
youthful  Imaguiation.  Her  original  novels  first  made  their  am)earanGe  under  the  gen- 
eral title  Tekningar  or  Hvardagsli/vet,  at  Stockholm,  In  1886.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1842  tiaX  the  English  public  liailed  with  delight  the  appearance,  in  an  English  dress,  of 
The  i^ogrAftorx,  perhaps  the  most  universally  popolar  of  ail  Fredrika  B.'s  cbarming  pictures 
of  domestic  life  In  Sweden.  Encouraged  by  its  enthusiastic  reception,  Mrs.  Howitt 
subsequently  published  translations  oi  The  Diary,  The  H.  Family,  The  Presidenf* 
Baughterti^  BnOken  tmd  Sitter;  lAh  in  DaUeaitlia,  and  The  Midnight  Sun.  In  1840,  Hiss 
B.  visited  the  United  States,  and  there  spent  two  years,  passing  some  time  in  England 
on  her  return.  In  her  Eomes  of  Out  New  World,  published  simultaneously  In  England, 
America,  and  Sweden,  in  1853,  she  not  only  presents  us  with  exquisite  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  vivid  pictures  of  social  life,  but  with  sound  and  comprehensive  views  on 

Solitical  and  moral  subjects.  Returning  to  her  home  in  Sweden,  to  find  a  beloved  sister 
ead,  Miss  B.  devoted  her  talents  and  enei^es  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  philan- 
thropic objects,  in  which  she  had  throug^hotU  life  felt  def^  Interest,  more  especially  the 
education  of  the  poorest  classes.  'As  a  writer  of  flcUon,  she  was  distinguished  for  femi- 
nine delicacy,  shrewd  sense,  humor,  deep  kiiowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  graphic 
and  forcible  style.  Her  works  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  She  died  In  1865.  Her  life  and  unpublished  writings  were  issued  by  ner  sister 
Charlotte  In  1866. 

BBSITOAK,  or  Bbandanfs,  the  legendary  hero  of  great  ocean  voyages  made  under 
the  protection  of  angels;  revered  in  Ireland  as  a  saint,  where,  and  In  Enuand,  he  la  8ap< 
posed  to  have  founded  religious  establishments.   His  death  Is  set  down  m  678  a.d. 

BBIBE&M,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Wasbhigton  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Gidf,  Colorado,  and 
Santa  F£,  and  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  r^roads,  72  m.  w.n.w.  of  Houston.  It 
is  in  an  algricultural  and  cotton-raising  re^on,  and  has  a  national  bank,  Bltnn  Memorial 
College,  high  school,  dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  electric  lights,  cotton  compresses, 
cotton-seed  oil  mill,  foundries,  etc.   Pop.  '90,  5209;  '96,  about  8000. 

BBEHMKB  FAB8,  a  pass  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  on  the  road  between  Innsbruck 
(q.v.)  on  the  n.  and  Botzen  (q.v.)  on  the  s.,  connecting  the  s.  of  Gkrmany  with  Venico 
and  the  n.e.  of  Italy.  The  6.  P.  is  the  lowest  which  crosses  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps, 
the  summit  being  only  4776  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lofty  mountains  rise  above 
it  to  the  farther  height  of  mora  than  7500  ft.,  yet  the  scenery  of  the  pass  is  less  sublime 
and  interesUng  Uian  that  of  any  otlier  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  open  all 
eeasons  of  the  year.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the  village  of  Brenner,  a  resting-plaoe 
for  travelers,  with  a  pop.  of  about  400.  The  climate  here  is  so  severe  that  com  seldom 
ripens.  Here  the  traveler  finds  in  close  contiguity  the  Eisach,  a  small  stream,  which, 
alter  growing  to  be  a  considerable  river,  joins  me  Adige  and  the  Sill,  a  tributary  of  the 
Inn;  the  one  stream  flowing  to  the  gulf  of  Venice,  aodthe  other  into  the  Black  sea.  On 
18th  Aug.,  1867,  a  railway  through  the  B.  P.  was  opened,  and  thus  a  complete  line  of 
ndlway  communicatiOD  was  estiuilished  between  Germany  and  Italy;  Botzen  having 
abeadv  been  connected  by  a  railwav  through  the  valley  of  me  Adige  witii  Verona,  and  so 
with  the  whole  of  Italy — Innsbruck  being  likewise  connected  with  the  railwav  system 
of  Germany.  This  work  was  begun  by  the  Austrian  government  when  Venetia  Belonged 
to  the  Austrian  empire,  and  with  the  view  not  only  of  facilitating  military  operationg, 
but  of  restoring  tiie  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  by  making  It  the  port  of  aoutbera 
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tfermanj.  The  pnMecutlou  of  the  WOTka,  however,  -ma  not  arrested  by  the  great  politi- 
cal chaDgea  which  took  place.  A  liberal  commcrci^  treaty,  recently  made  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  binds  the  twocouutries  together  in  community  of  interests,  restoring,  in 
fact,  the  natural  state  of  things  with  which  political  animosities  hod  long  interfered ;  and 
it  has  been  made  quite  apparent,  from  the  activity  with  which  the  roads  have  been 
xepured  on  some  of  the  Aii)ine  passes,  and  particularly  that  of  the  BteMo,  that  both 
Oermans  tad  Italians  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse. 
*niedf stance  from  Innsbruck  to  Botzen  in  a  direct  line  is  only  5'i  m.,  but  by  the  wind- 
iiigs  of  the  road  or  of  the  nUlway,  it  is  much  increased. 

BBEHXm,  the  name  or  rather  the  title  of  several  Gallic  princes,  is  probably  a  Latin- 
ized form  of  Uie  Ky  mric  word  brmhin,  which  signifies  a  king.  The  most  famous  B.  was 
that  leader  of  the  Gauls  who,  in  800  b.c.,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  hurrying  ttirough 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  encountered  and  overthrew  on  the 
banks  of  the  AUia  {<i^-)  the  Roman  army.  Had  the  barbarians  immediately  followed 
up  their  advantage,  Rome  might  have  been  obliterated  from  the  earth;  but  instead  ot 
doing  so  they  absmdoned  themselves  to  drunken  delights  on  the  battlefield,  and  gave  the 
Romans  time  to  fortify  the  capitol,  whither  were  removed  all  the  treasures  and  holy 
tlunsa  of  the  dtv.  When  B.  entered  the  gates  he  fdnnd  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  nad  fled,  with  the  exception  of  the  women  and  children,  and  old  men,  the  last  of 
whom,  with  padietic  heroism,  bad  resolved  not  to  survive  the  destruction  of  llieir  homes, 
and«o  the  chief  among  them,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  sacerdotal  or  consular  dignity, 
and  sitting  in  the  cumle  chairs,  waited  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  receivedtheir 
death  in  majestic  silence.  B.,  having  plundered  the  city,  now  besieged  the  capitol  for 
six  months.  Durtniftbe  beleaguerment  occurred  the  famous  night-attack,  which  would 
have  been  successful  had  not  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  kept  in  Juno's  temple,  awakened 
the  garrison.  At  leiwtii,  however,  the  Ewmans  were  compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations 
-with  the  bedt^OTS.  They  offered  1000  lbs.  of  gold  for  their  ranaom,  which  was  agreed 
to.  Aeooiding  to  Polybtns,  B.  and  hlsOaula  returned  home  in  safe^wlth  their  booty; 
Imt  the  rather  mythical  Roman  traditions  affirm  that,  just  as  the  Oanls  were  leaving  the 
city,  (^millus,  who  had  been  recalled  from  banishment  and  appointed  dictator,  appeared 
at  tiie  head  of  an  army,  attacked  them,  and,  in  two  bloody  battles,  slew  the  whole  of  the 
bartKirians  to  a  man. 

Another  B.,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  history,  was  that  Gallic  chief  who 
invaded  Greece.  279  b.o.,  at  the  bead  of  150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse.  After  desohiting 
MftoedoDia,  B.  forced  his  way  throueh  Thessaly  to  Thermopylte.  The  Grecian  army 
fled  at  his  approach.  B.  now  rushed  on  with  a  dividon  of  his  great  host  to  Delphi, 
which  Iw  had  resolved  to  plunder;  but  the  Delphians  having  taken  up  a  very  advan- 
tageons  position  on  some  rocks,  resisted  his  furtlwr  progress.  Assisted  by  the  terrors  of 
an  earthquake  and  a  terrible  storm,  besides,  according  to  reverential  tradition,  by  the 
•apmuitural  help  of  Apollo,  they  utterly  routed  the  Gauls,  who  fled  in  dismay.  B. 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  drank  iiimself  to  death  in  desp^. 

XBEVTA  iifedoaoat  Mc0or\  a  river  of  n.  Italy,  rises  from  two  small  lakes  in  the 
l^Tol;  flows  first  in  a  southern,  then  in  an  eastern  course  Uu'ough  the  Venetian  territory; 
passes  tiie  towns  Cismona  and  Bassano;  receives  an  arm  of  the  Bacchiglione  below 
Padua. 

BBZKTA'KO,  Glkhehb,  known  as  a  novelist  and  dramatic  poet,  and  as  the  brother  of. 
Goethe'a  "  Bettina,"  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1778.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and 
Hfterwards  resided  successively  at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Beriin.  In  1818, 
througlh  a  morbid  di»»ntent  with  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  he  retired  to  the  cloister  at 
DtLlmen,  in  MQnster.  Latterly  he  resided  at  Regrnsburg.  Munich,  and  Fraukfort-on-the 
Main,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  gained  a  considerable  reputation  on  account 
of  liis  sarcastic  wit.  He  died  at  Ascbaffenburg,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1842.  In  his  earliest 
poems  the  peculiarities  of  the  '*  romantic  school  "  of  his  time  are  carried  to  excess.  His 
dramatic  productions,  such  as  The  Merry  Musie^ns,  a  Mutieal  Drama  (Frankfort, 
180^  in  which  there  are  some  gems  of  lyric  poetry/  Fimec  de  Leon  (GOttingen,  1804), 
•tc.,  an  characterized  by  great  dramatic  power,  amu^g  though  rather  far-fetched  wit, 
iod  a  wondeiful  flow  of  humor.  Perhaps  his  most  successful  piece  as  a  drama,  is  The 
Founding  ef  Prague  (PexlAi,  1816).  B.  was  most  successful  in  his  smaller  novels,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mitorf/  of  Gcupar  Oie  Brave  and  the  FiUr  Annerl  (2d  edit  Berlin,  1S31), 
which  German  critics  call  a  "  ch^-d'esuvre  in  miniature."  His  last  work,  the  le^nd  of 
Gckd.  Btnkei.  and  (ToMna  (Frankfort,  18£^,  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  has  received  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  countiymen  for 
his  nnoTation  of  the  good  old  history  of  George  Wickram,  of  Eolmar,  which  he  pnb- 
Itahed  under  the  title  of  3^  Thread  of  Gold  (Der  Qol^aden.  Heldelb.,  1609). 

BKKRJJTO,  Lujo,  political  economist,  b.  in  Bavaria,  1644,  Modled  at  DohUn  and 
several  German  onivenities,  specialising  in  the  investi^tion  of  the  condition  of  the 
worUfig  dasaes.  He  belongs  to  the  modem  historical  school  and  Is  classed  with  the 
ao-eaUed  "  Socialists  of  the  Chatr."  His  works  include  treatises  on  the  guilds,  on 
waecs,  on  labor  In  relation  to  land,  compulsory  insurance  for  working  men,  the  Cliristian 
socialist  movement  in  E^and,  etc 

BBEnrOBD,  the  CO.  t.  of  Middlesex,  on  both  aides  of  the  Brent,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Thames,  7  m.  w.8.w.  of  London,  and  where  the  Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
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leading  to  Kew.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular  street.  Pop.  '61,  18,786.  It 
has  extensive  manafactories,  and  there  are  many  marketrgardens  in  the  vicinity.  Here 
Ironside  defeated  the  Danes  in  1016,  after  expelling  them  from  London;  in  1558,  six 
martyrs  were  bnmed  at  the  stake:  and  in  1642  the  royalists,  under  Rupert,  defeated  the 
parliamentarianB  under  coL  HolUs.  There  are  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  £nglisb 
Uterature. 

BBXVT  O008E,  or  Bbent  Bi^ACLE.  This  bird  baa  been  already  noticed  under 
Babnaclb  (q.v.).  We  add  here  a  few  sentences  from  col.  Hawker's  Inttruetiont  to 
Toung  SporUmm,  which  we  borrow  from  Tantil's  Britith  Bird*.  They  refer  to  wild- 
fowl thootltig  on  the  coasts  of  Donetahire  and  Hampafaire.  "Towards  Not.  oe 
Dec.,  we  hxn  tbe  Brent  geese,  which  are  alwa^  wild,  unless  In  very  hard  weather. 
In  calm  weather,  these  geese  have  the  cunning,  in  general,  to  leave  the  mud  as  soon  aa 
tbe  tide  fiows  high  enough  to  bear  an  enemy;  and  then  they  go  off  to  sea,  and  feed  on 
the  drifting  weeds.  To  Kill  Brent  geese  by  day,  get  out  of  sight  in  a  small  punt,  at  low 
water,  andkeep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  You  will  then  hear  them, 
coming  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  they  will  repeatedly  pass  within  fair  shot, 
provi^d  you  are  well  concealed,  and  the  weather  is  windy  to  make  them  fly  low. 
Before  you  Are  at  them,  spring  suddenly  up,  and  these  awkward  birds  will  be  in  such  a. 

as  to  hover  together  and  present  a  mark  like  a  barn-door." — The  extensive  muddy 
and  Bandy  flata  between  Holy  island  and  the  coast  of  Northumberland  are  a  great  winter 
resort  of  this  spedes.  It  is  also  particularly  abundant  on  muddy  and  sandy  flatS  in 
Cromarty  bay.  The  markets,  both  of  London  and  Edinbuni;h,  are  well  supplied  with  it 
durlne  winter.  The  B.  Ot.  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the  blacK  goose;  it  is 
considisTed  the  most  delicate  for  table  of  all  Its  tribe,  and  is  perhaps  as  much  sought 
after  as  any.  The  B.  Ot.  differs  in  its  habits  from  the  common  gray  lag  and  several  other 
apedes,  inasmneh  aa  it  never  feeds  on  fresh-water  herbage,  its  tastes  being  ezdustTelT- 
ealinous.  B.  O.  may  be  distinguished,  when  on  the  wing,  by  their  black  bodies  and 
white  tails.  Folkhard,  in  his  ezoellent  work,  Thi  W&d  Jtwlm*,  gives  mnch  interesting 
information  regarding  this  bird. 

BBEVTOV,  Bdwabd  Pkleax,  1774-1880 ;  a  capt.  In  the  Irtish  navy.  He  wnte 
KNaoal  Huicrv  <f  Grvat  Britain^  from  1788  to  1833.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Chil. 
dren's  Friend  Society. 

BBEHTOS,  WiuJAic,  d.  Newport,  R.  I.,  1674;  an  emigrant  from  Eugland,  who 
held  important  offices  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  being  governor 
tA  the  latter,  1666-69. 

BBBirZ,  JoHANM,  1490-1670  ;  a  German  reformer  imder  Luther ;  a  writer  of  great 
abilltjr  and  popularity.  One  of  his  teachings  was  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  Is  every- 
where present ;  hence  his  followers  were  called  "Ubiquitarians." 

B&E8CIA,  or  Bbbsciano,  a  {Hrarlnoe  In  Loml»rdy,  Italy,  sewated  from  Verona  by 
Lago  di  G-arda;  1845  sq.  m. ;  pop.  est.  *95,  494,810.  The  n.  part  is  occupied  by  a  duUn  of 
the  RhsBtian  Alps;  the  remainder,  about  two-thirds  of  tbe  province,  is  a  part  of  the 
great  and  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  rivers  are  the  (^lio,  the  Metfa,  and  the 
Chlese,  tributaries  of  the  Po.  Com,  flax,  hemp,  grapes,  and  oQves  are  cultivated.  The 
mountains  yield  Iron,  copper,  marble,  alabaster,  and  granite.  There  are  manufactures 
of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  iron,  steel,  copper,  glass,  and  paper.  The  chief  towns  are 
Rovato,  Chiara,  Orzinnovo,  Monte-Chlaro,  Salo,  and  Fontevico. 

VKBifilK,  a  dty  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  In  Lombardy^ 
about  00  m.  e.n.e.  of  Milan.  It  is  romanUcally  situated  on  the  rivers  Mella  and  Garza, 
in  a  wide  ferUleplain,  at  the  base  of  several  hills.  The  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice 
passes  through  Brescia.  The  dty  Is  for  the  most  part  rujularly  built,  and,  besides  two 
cathedr^,  the  old  and  the  new,  It  has  numerous  ancient  cnnrches,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  frescos,  Including  many  by  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  Sevend  Interesting^ 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  It  has  a  valuable  public  library,  the  Biblioteca  Qu\- 
rtniano,  founded  and  nobly  endowed  about  1760,  by  cardinal  QuirinI,  a  munificent 
encoorager  of  literature.  It  contains  upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  with  many  rare  manu- 
scripts. The  pop.  in  1805  was  67,700.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  leather, 
paper,  etc.,  and  its  wine  is  of  good  quality.  The  old  name  of  B.  was  Brixia,  and  Ita 
inhabitants  were  allied  with  tbe  Romans  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Huns  during  their  migrations  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  Lombards,  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  and  the  Germans.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  1S12,  when  it  is  stated  that  more  than  40,000  of  the 
Inhabitants  were  massacred.  The  city  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that 
inhuman  sack  and  pillage.  In  Mar.,  1840,  as  the  only  Important  town  o^Msedto 
Austrian  rule  in  Lombanly,  was  besieged  by  Haynau,  and  forced  to  capitulate. 

BBSSLAV,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohlau  and  Oder.  Its  pw.  was  207,907  In  1870;  and  in  1895,  373,206,  ranking  next 
to  Berlin  in  the  latter  year.  The  Oder  divides  it  Into  two  parts,  which  are  connected 
by  numerous  handsome  bridges.  The  fortifications  have  be^  converted  Into  beautiful 
nromenades,  and  the  ditch  lias  been  tran^onned  into  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water. 
The  streets  of  the  new  pcrtion  of  B.  are  spadous  and  r^pilar,  and  the  houses  stately  and 
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bandsome,  affording  a  pleasant  contrast  to  tbe  somber,  massive  structures  of  the  old 
town*  Educational  institutions  are  numerous,  including  a  university  founded  by  tbe 
emperor  Iieopold  I.  in  1702.  Tbe  city  contains  a  fine  library,  and  bas  many  churcbes, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  Protestant  church  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth,  witb  a 
steeple  364  ft.  in  height  (tbe  highest  In  Pnissla),  and  a  splendid  oi^n.  The  position 
of  B.,  in  the  center  of  the  manufactorine  districts  of  the  province,  secures  it  a  lai^e 
tiadei  which  ita  ndlway  connection  with  ul  the  important  cities  on  every  side,  In  adm- 
tlon  to  the  facilities  of  communication  which  the  Oder  affords,  enables  it  to  turn  to 
the  best  account.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens,  cotton,  silks,  lace,  jewelry, 
machines,  eMtbenware,  soap,  alum,  starch,  etc.,  and  upwards  of  100  distilleries;  and 
a  trade  in  com,  coal,  metals,  timber,  hemp,  and  flax.  B.  is  a  city  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, and  was  for  many  centuries  occupied  alternately  by  the  Poles  and  the  Bobemians.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  Austria,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  Frederick  II.  ot  Prussia,  in 
1741.  8ix  years  afterwards,  it  was  captured  by  the  Austrfans,  after  a  bloody  battle,  but 
retaken  by  Frederick  In  about  a  month.  From  that  time  until  1814,  when  it',  fortiflca- 
tiona  were  completely  demolished,  it  was  frequently  besieged. 

XBBBBA'BI,  Frajjcesco  Oidskpfb,  1613-73;  a  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Vidians 
ot  Canada,  hi  1044,  he  was  sent  to  tbe  Huron  country,  bat  was  captured  and  tortured 
by  the  Iroquois.  After  great  sufferlDg  he  was  sent  to  tiae  Dutdi  settlements  at  Albany, 
Where  he  was  ransomed  for  a  latgB  sum.  He  returned  to  Franoe,  bat  came  back  to 
misdoaary  work  and  labored  many  years  among  the  Hurooa. 

SKESSAT,  one  of  the  Shetland  ides,  e.  of  the  Bfalnland,  and  sepamted  fromLerwbdc 
by  Breasay  sound.  It  is  6  m.  long  and  3  broad,  and  is  composed  of  Devonian  roc^ 
It  supplied  Lerwick  with  peat,  until  tbe  proprietor,  fearing  that  tbe  peat  might  be 
exhausted,  stopped  exportation;  and  it  continues  to  supply  the  Shetland  isles  witb  alatea. 
It  bas  a  small  pop.,  chiefly  fishermen.  Bressay  sound  is  one  of  tbe  finest  natural  harbors 
tn  the  world  and  is  a  rendezvous  for  herring-boats,  and  for  all  whalers  and  other  vessels 

eroceeding  north.  East  of  B..  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  sound, 
I  a  rocky  isle,  called  Noss,  6  m.  in  circuit,  girt  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  clifls,  and 
rising  abruptly  from  the  aea  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  ft.,  with  a  flattiah  top.  A 
detached  rocl^  or  bohu,  on  the  s.e.  dde  of  tbe  Noss,  used  to  be  communicated  witii  br 
means  of  a  cradle  or  vooden  chair  ran  on  strong  ropes,  stretched  acnwa  a  yawning  gul^ 
and  admitting  a  man  with  a  sheep  to  be  drawn  over  at  a  time. 

BXE8T,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  in  the  department  of  finlstdre,  France,  and  one  of 
the  dtief  naval  stations  of  the  country,  is  situated  In  lat  48°  24'  n.,  and  long.  4°  29'  w., 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay  or  road  of  Brest,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  Tbe  only  eoteance  to  the  bay  is  by  a  narrow  channel  called  Le  Ooulet,  which  is 
scarcely  a  mile  wide,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  batt«ries;  tbe  difficulty  and  danger  of 
access  to  hostile  ships  being  increased  by  certain  rocks  in  the  center  of  me  chaaaei.  A 
new  floating  dock,  quays,  and  pier  were  completed  in  1676,  at  a  cost  of  22,000,000 
francs.  The  small  river  Penfel  flows  Uirough  tbe  town,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
imgnlarly  built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  has  steep,  narrow,  dark,  aod  very  dirty  streets. 
In  some  parts  communication  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  tbe  town  can  be 
effected  only  by  stairs.  Tbe  new  quarter,  the  parade,  and  tbe  qtiays,  are  more  cleanly. 
B.  bas  extensive  sliip-building  yards,  rope-wallu,  store-houses,  etc. ;  its  iadustry,  indeed, 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  equipment  of  the  navy  in  its  various  branches.  It  has  tele- 
graphic communication  with  America  by  a  submarine  cable.  The  Bagnes  (q.v.)  or 
Balks  no  longer  exist,  the  priscmers  having  been  removed  to  the  penal  colony  ctf 
C^enne.  Ft^ralation  In  1896,  74,S8B.  B.  Is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  It  was  not  of 
much  importance  until  the  17th  century.  Its  splendid  position  made  it  an  object  of 
contention  to  French,  English,  and  Spaniards.  In  1631,  Cardinal  Richelieu  resolved 
to  make  It  a  naval  station,  and  commenced  the  fortifications,  which  were  completed 
by  Vaulwn,  but  have  since  been  greatly  extended.  In  1694,  the  English  under  lord 
Berkeley  were  repulsed  here  with  great  loss.  In  1794,  the  French  fleet,  under  admiral 
Villaret-Joyeuse,  was  defeated  off  B.  by  tiie  English  fleet  under  admiral  Howe. 

BREST'XJTOTBK,  a  t.  in  the  govemmmt  of  Orodno,  Kussia,  131  m.  8.  of  Orodno. 
to  5'  n.  and  28'  ST  e.,  at  the  jiutction  of  the  Mukhovetz  and  tbe  Bug.  It  Is  tbe  seat 
of  an  Armenian  Ushop,  who  has  autbori^  over  tlie  Armenians  in  all  the  country.  It 
bas  a  Taiied  and  extensiTe  trade,  by  means  of  tbe  two  rivers  and  the  royal  canal,  in 
grain,  llax.  lump,  birdi-tar,  lealher,  etc.   Fop  '94,  44,140. 

BBBTAfiR,  or  BitrF'TAifT  (Britamia  Minor),  a  peninsula  In  the  n.w.  of  France, 
formerly  a  proviDce,  and  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  FinlBtfire,  Cdteftda-Kord, 
Horbihan.  Loire-InfSrieure,  and  IHe-et-Yilaine,  ia  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  n.w. 
and  aw.  Thouffh  the  height  of  tbe  mountains  is  nowhere  considerable,  their  structure 
gives  to  the  penmsula  a  wild  and  savage  aspect.  Clay-slate  forms  the  center  of  the 
conatiT,  aod  masses  of  granite  rise  in  the  n.  and  the  south.  The  climate  is  often  foggy, 
and  sooject  to  Tiolent  storms  of  wind.  Large  tracts  of  land  He  uncultivated ;  but  in  the 
veit watered  valleys,  vegetation  is  luxuTiant    In  ancient  times.  B.,  under  tbe  name  of 
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Annorica,  was  the  oentrsl  seat  of  the  confederated  Armorican  tribes,  who  were  of  Celtic 
and  ETimio  orLgin.  Traces  of  tbem  still  remain  in  the  old  Eymric  dialect  of  the  three 
most  westerlf  departments^  and  in  the  nnmeroiu  soiled  Dmidical  monnmentfl.  Tha 


tions  from  Great  Britain  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  liie  peculiar,  shut-in  ntuation, 
and  Uie  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  in  B.,  seem  to  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
&e  character  of  its  people.  The  Breton  has  geoeralir  a  tinge  of  melancholjr  in  bis 
difipoaition;  but  often  conceals,  under  a  dull  and  indinerent  exterior,  a  lively  ima^n- 
ation  and  Btroi^  feelings.  "  The  tenacity  with  which  the  Breton  clings  to  the  habits 
and  belief  of  his  forefathers,  is  apparent  by  hie  retention  of  the  Celtic  languaee  almost 
universally  in  Basse  B.,  and  by  his  quaint  costume,  which  in  many  districts  u  thai  of 
the  18th  centuiy."  The  greater  number  of  the  people  are  found  to  be  ignorant  and 
coarse  in  their  manners,  and  their  agriculture  is  of  a  veiy  rude  c^aractw,  no 
means  calculated  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  It  1b  a  frequent 
resort  for  tourists,  and,  apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  it  possesses  great  Interest, 
as  the  only  place  where  men  can  be  seen  living  and  acting  much  as  our  forefathers  did 
three  centuries  ago.  Under  the  Romans,  the  comntry,  after  68  B.O.,  was  made  the 
Pravincia  Lugduneims  Tertia  ;  but  its  subjugation  was  hftrdly  more  than  nominal,  and 
it  was  entirely  liberated  in  the  4th  c,  when  It  was  divided  Into  several  allied  republican 
states,  which  afterwards  were  chained  Into  petty  monarchies.  B.  became  subject  to 
the  Franks  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  handed  over  by  Charles  the  Simple  to 
the  Northmen  In  912,  After  some  fierce  struggles,  the  Bretons  appear  to  have  at  length 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Nonnan  dukes.  Oeoffroi,  count  of  Bennes,  was  the 
first  to  assume  the  title  of  duke  of  Bret^;ne  in  MS.  The  duchy  of  B.  was  incorporated 
with  France  in  1582,  by  Francis  I.,  to  whom  It  had  come  by  marriage,  and  subsequently 
shared  in  thegenenu  fortunes  of  the  empire,  but  retained  a  local  parliament  until  the  ont- 
break  of  the  revolution.  During  the  revolntion,  B.,  which  was  Intensely  loyal,  was  the 
arena  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  especially  of  the  movements  of  the  Uhonans  (q.v,), 
who  reappeared  as  recently  as  18S2.  Daru,  Hittoirt  de  B.  (Par.  1826);  Bonjonx,  Bittoire 
da  Soia  a  da  Dues  de  B.  (Par.  1829);  Courson,  LaB.duf^  au  12"  Siicle  (1868):  Le  Saint, 
La  B.  Aneigtme  et  Modertie  (187S);  De  Kerorguen,  BetJureha  aw  la  £uUm  de  B.  (1876). 

XBBTKUir,  WHITE,  a  sect  of  the  ISth  c  that  sprang  up  In  the  Italian  Alps. 
Their  leader  claimed  to  be  Ellas  iho  prophet;  they  were  clad  In  white,  and  carried  cruci- 
fixes from  which  blood  appeared  to  come.  Tb»  leader,  who  appears  to  have  left  no 
name,  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  for  a  time  had  great  bucobsb;  but 
Boniface  IX.  seized  the  prophet  and  burnt  him  at  the  staira,  and  withm  a  year  the  sect 
passed  out  of  existence. 

BBETHKES  oF  the  0HXI8TIAH  SGHOOLS,  an  order  established  at  Bhetms  hi 
1679,  and  sanctioned  by  Benedict  XUI.  in  1726,  having  for  its  object  furnishing  the  poor 
with  instruction.  In  Paris,  in  1793,  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
i^vil  constitution,  and  were  driven  from  their  houses  and  prohibited  from  teacliing.  In 
1801,  they  returned  and  soon  spread  over  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  About 
1880,  they  opened  evenitur  schools  for  adults.  Tlieir  chlieF  house  Is  in  Paris,  and  in  1866 
they  had  more  tiian  10,0(10  brethren,  teaching  800,000  persmu  in  Fnnce  alone.  There 
are  a  number  of  them  in  the  United  States.   See  La.  Bjoja,  Jkait  Baptistb  db. 

BBETHBXH  OF  thb  HOLT  TBUriTT,  a  society  of  the  12th  c.  In  France,  whoae 
members  were  pledged  to  give  a  third  of  their  revenues  towards  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tians who  were  in  Mohammedan  or  infidel  davery. 

BBETTOVT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eore-et-Loh-,  about  6  m. 
ae.  of  Chartres,  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Orleans.  B.  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where,  in  1860,  Edward  III.  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  which  John  11.  of 
France  was  released  from  his  caijtivity  in  England,  on  agreeing  to  pay  8  million  crowns 
for  his  ransom,  England  renouncing  her  pretensions  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine,  and  being  confirmed  in  her  possession  of  Gascony,  Guienne,  and  several  other 
parts  in  France  recently  acquired  by  conquest. 

BBETOK,  flciLB,  b.  France,  1831 ;  bro.  of  Jules.  He  become  an  artist  In  18S7, 
after  trying  the  army,  and  business  life.  During  the  Franco-German  war,  he  re-en- 
tered the  army,  commanding  a  battalion,  and  was  decorated  for  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentln.  Among  his  landscapes  are  "Canal  of  CourriSres,"  and  "Sunset  tai 
Autumn." 

BKETOK,  JuLKS  Adolfhe,  b.  1S27;  a  French  pahiter,  excelling  In  rural  life  and 
scenes;  commander,  Legion  of  Honor,  1886;  recipient  of  many  medals.  Among  his 
palnthigs  are  "The  Gleaners,"  "Evening,"  "  Blessing  the  Grain,"  "The  Weetfers," 
"The  find  of  the  Journey,"  etc.  He  published  La  Champs  et  la  Mer,  poems  (1876); 
Jemtne,  a  poem,  for  wliich  he  received  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
(1876);  and  Tht  Li/e  of  an  AHia.  (1880). 

BBXTOV  DS  LOS  HBBBBBOS,  Don  Makuel,  the  most  popolar  of  modem  Spanish 
poets,  was  b.  10th  Dec,  1800,  at  Quel,  in  the  province  of  LogroCo;  received  his  earliest 
education  in  Madrid;  and  served  as  a  volunteer  In  the  army  from  1814  to  1822.  Bubse- 
qnently  he  held  several  situations  under  government,  but  always  lost  them  on  account 
of  his  expression  of  liberal  opinion.   As.^ly  as  his  17th  year,  he  wrote  a  comedy. 
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eotiUed  A  la  Vi^  Vtrwlas,  which,  in  1834,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  with  great 
niocess.  Henceforward  he  fumiBbed  theatrical  managers  with  more  than  150  pieces, 
partly  original,  partly  adaotations  from  the  older  Spanish  classica,  and  partly  tjaosla- 
tixms  from  the  Italian  and  French,  most  of  which  have  been  highly  popular.  In  addition 
to  these,  Breton  de  los  Herreros  published  Poeriat  Sudtas  (Madrid,  1881.  and  Paris, 
1840)  i  sBTeral  Tolnmes  of  satirical  verse ;  a  long  humorous  poem,  called  La  DmergHuma, 
AsflMi  Jeeomio  (Madrid,  1868),  etc.  Alt  Breton  de  los  Herreros's  poems  are  remarkable 
for  their  angularly  sweet,  yet  powerful  diction,  and  for  the  harmony  of  the  TeiBifica- 
tion.  His  peci^iar  sphere  is  the  comic  and  the  satirical,  in  which  the  Spanish  or 
national  qualities  of  his  genius  find  tlieir  freest  expression,  and  in  which  also  he  displays 
most  ease  and  self-reliance.  Breton  de  los  Herreros  superintended  the  issue  of  a  col- 
lected edition  of  tiis  poetical  works  in  (6  vols.,  Madrid).  He  died  at  Madrid  in 
Nov.,  1878. 

BSETBGEHEIDEB,  HEnntiCH  Qottfbied,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  unsettled  life, 
eccentric  habits,  and  satirical  writings,  was  b.  at  Gera,  Mar.  6,  17S9.  He  was  first  sent 
for  education  to  the  institute  of  Hermbuters  at  Elbersdorf,  and  afterwards  to  the  gym- 
nasium at  Gera.  He  became  capt.  of  horse  in  a  Prussian  volunteer  corps,  in  which 
service  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  retained  in  a  French  fortification  till  1768.  In  1775, 
B.  visited  England,  Prance,  and  Holland;  and  in  1778  was  nominated  librarian  to  the 
aniversity  of  Ofen,  where  be  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  hatred  he  had 
excited.  This  circumstance  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Joseph  II.,  who,  in  1783, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  inspectors  of  studies.  He  died  in  Nov.,  1810.  B.  was  the 
author  of  tales,  poems,  and  satires.  The  latter  are  attacks  upon  eveiy  kind  of  injustice 
and  falsehood.  In  his  "  Almanac  of  the  Sunts  {AhnaTiach  der  Heimen)  for  the  year 
1788.  with  copper-plates  and  music,  printed  at  Rome,  with  the  permission  of  the  prin- 
cipals." tlie  priestlutod  is  severe]^  attacked,  and  the  legends  of  the  monks  ridiculed. 
Like  Nicolai,  B.  was  very  bitter  against  the  "  Werther'  mania  wldch  was  so  prevident 
in  ids  time. 

BBET8CHHEIDEB,  Karl  Gottlibb,  a  distinguished  (German  theolo^an,  b.  11th 
Feb.,  Vm,  at  Gersdorf,  in  Saxony,  studied  theoloey  at  LeipdCi  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Schneeberg  in  18U7,  general  superintendent  at  GoUia  in  1810,  and  in  1840  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  councilor  of  the  upper  consistory.  He  died  Jan.,  1848.  B.  has 
acquired  a  reputation  for  sober,  reflective,  rationalistic  thought.  The  character  of  his 
intellect  rendered  him  unable  to  enter  into  the  profound  speculations  of  men  like  Schlel- 
ermaclier  and  Scbelling;  but  nevertheless,  by  his  diligence,  clear,  incisive  understanding, 
and  strength  of  character,  be  has  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  German 
tiieoltwy.  His  most  important  work  in  dogmatics  is  the  Manual  <if  ths  EvangeUeal  Luth- 
eran Okureh  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1814-18).  In  1834,  B.  published  LeieietM  Manuale  Orasco- 
LaHnum  in  Ubrot  N<m  Tegtamenti  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1834).  In  1833,  appeared  Der  ^monia- 
mua  unddat  Chri$ientAum;  in  1886,  Die  Iheologie  und  die  Revolution.  B.  also  published 
manv  sermons,  which  have  been  well  received,  and  in  other  de^kartmento  oi  theology 
and  literature  he  ia  conudered  to  have  done  important  service. 

Vtan,  WiLUAH  Baliol,  first  IjOBD  Esheb,  jurist,  b.  Chelsea,  England,  !n  1815; 
called  to  the  bar,  1840;  solicltor^nerai,  1868;  judge,  1808-76;  lord  justice  of  appeal, 
187rt-83;  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  1883;  and  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1886. 

BUTTEH,  a  t.  of  Baden,  about  13  m.  e.  of  Carlsruhe,  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the 
birthplace  of  Melanchthon.  The  house  in  which  be  was  bom  is  pointed  out  to  trav- 
elers.   Pop,  about  4000. 

BRETT8  AVS  SCOTS,  The  Laws  of  the  (Lat.  Leget  inter  Brettoa  et  Bcotoe,  old  Fr. 
L^i*age  de  Seotia  et  de  Brett*),  the  name  given,  in  the  13th  c,  to  a  code  of  laws  in  use 
among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland,  'uie  "Scots"  were  the  Celtic  people  dwelling  in 
the  westeru  and  more  mountainous  districts  n.  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  wbo,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Teutonic  intiabitants  of  the  low  coun- 
try, received  the  names  of  "the  wild  Scots,"  "the  Irishryof  Scotland,"  and,  more 
recently,  "the  Scotch  highlanders."  The  "  Bretts"  were  the  ren^nsof  the  British  or 
Welsh  people,  who  were  at  one  time  the  sole  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  region  now 
divided  into  the  shires  of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Rox- 
burgh, Dumfries,  and  Cumberland.  This  province  was  for  some  centuries  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  known  by  ^e  names  of  "Cambria,"  "Cumbria,"  "8trathclyde,"and 
"Strathclyde  and  R^ed."  It  became,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  c,  a  tributary 
prin<^piUit7  held  of  the  king  of  the  English,  by  the  Im^t  of  the  king  of  the  Scots.  It 
K>  continued  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  c,  when  Cumberland  having  been 
incorporated  with  England,  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  into  tlie 
dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Scots  seems  to  have  been  imperceptibly  completed.  The 
last  "prince  of  Cumbria"  named  in  record  was  the  brother  and  heir  of  king  Alexander 
L  of  Scotland,  "the  earl  David,"  as  he  was  called,  who,  on  his  brother's  death  in  1134, 
hbaself  became  king  of  the  Scots.  No  more  is  heard  of  Cumbria  as  a  principality;  but 
"  Uw  Welsh"  ooatinue  to  be  named  among  its  inhabitants,  in  the  durters  of  kmg  David*! 
graadHons— hfog  Xaleolm  the  Maiden  (llSd-65),  and  king  William  the  Lion  (UR5-1314V 
And  tlugr  aeen  to  have  Rtafned  more  or  leas  of  their  ancient  Celtic  laws  nntU  after  the 
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beginning  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  not  till  tiie  year  IStSS  that  an  ordinance  of  king 
Edward  I.  of  England,  who  appeared  then  to  have  reduced  all  Scotland  to  his  subjec- 
tion, decreed  "  that  the  usages  of  the  Scots  and  the  Bretts  t>e  abolished,  and  no  mors 
used."  It  is  unknown  how  far  this  prohibition  took  effect.  Of  the  code  which  it  pro> 
scribed,  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved.  It  was  first  printed  by  sir  John  Skene, 
in  his  Regiam  Mq^eatatem  (Edin.  1609).  But  by  far  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Hr.  Thomas 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  in  the  Aett  Hie  ParHamenia  of  SooUand,  vol.  i.  pp. 
209-801  (Edtn.  1844),  where  the  laws  are  given  in  three  laagaagGS— Idtln,  Frmch,  and 
Bngli^.  The  French  version,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  printed  from  a  manuscript  of  about 
1270,  formerly  in  tbe  public  library  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  now  in  the  register  house 
at  Edinburgh.  The  fragment  of  the  "  laws  of  the  Bretts  and  the  Scots"  thus  published, 
is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Auglo-Bazons,  the  Welsh,  the 
Irish,  and  other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  It  fixes  the  era,  or  price  at  whlc^  every 
man  was  valued,  according  to  his  degree,  from  the  king  down  to  the  churl,  and  which, 
if  he  were  slain,  was  to  be  paid  to  his  kindred  by  tbe  homicide  or  his  kindred.  The  cro 
of  the  king  was  1000  cows;  of  the  king's  son,  or  of  an  earl,  ISO  cows;  of  an  earl's  son 
or  of  a  thane,  100  cows;  of  a  thane's  son,  66f  cows;  of  the  nephew  of  a  thane,  or  of  an 
ogthiem,  44  cows  and  Slf  pence;  and  a  villain  or  chuti,  10  cows — all  persons  of 
lower  birth  than  a  thane's  nephew,  or  an  ogthiern,  beii^  accounted  villains  or  (diurla 
The  cro  of  the  married  woman  was  less  by  a  third  than  the  cro  of  her  husband.  The 
cro  of  the  unmarried  woman  was  as  much  as  the  cro  of  her  brother.  Other  chapters  fix 
every  man's  kdchyn  or  gdehach,  gaUnea,  and  maueh — Celtic  terms  not  yet  satisfactorily 
interpreted,  but  appaFently  equivalent  to  the  fyhtwUe,  vmnd,  and  Tnanooi  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  the  0719  of  the  Bretts  and  Scots  appears  to  answer  to  the  werg&d  of  the  English. 
A  chapter  "of  blood-drawing" — correspooding  with  the  Nodwj/te  of  the  Anglo-Saxons- 
fixes  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  a  blow  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  person  wounded  and  tbe  piace  of  the  wound. 

BBXITOHEL,  or  Bbusohel,  the  name  a  famons  temlly  of  Dutch  painters.— 
Peter  B.,  the  head  of  the  femlty,  was  b.  In  the  village  of  B.,  near  Breda,  in  1510  <or, 
as  others  say,  1520),  and  d.  at  Brussels  in  1570  or  1590.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Peter  Eoeck 
van  Aelst,  traveled  through  Italy  and  Fnmce,  and  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  at 
A.ntwerp.  He  painted  cUefiy  the  pleasures  of  rustic  life,  for  which  he  himself  had  a 
great  relish,  and  which  he  transferred  to  his  canvas  with  clear  insight  and  vivid  coloring, 
though  unnecessarily  exceeding  at  times  the  coarseness  of  his  sublet.  He  also  executed 
several  historicalpieces,  such  as  his  "Building  of  tbe  Tower  of  Babel,"  now  preserved 
in  the  gallery  at  Vienna.— His  son,  Pkteb  B.7aistlngnished  by  the  strange  title  "Hellish 
Breughel  "—because  he  loved  to  paint  scenes  InwhlSi  the  leading  characters  were  devils, 
hags,  robbers,  etc.— was  b.  about  1564,  and  d.  about  1037,  His  paintings  of  "  Orpheus  " 
and  the  "  Temptation  of  St.  Antony  "  are  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pieces.— Jan  B., 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  on  account  of  the  splendid  apparel  which  he  wore  when 
he  became  rich,  usually  called  Velvet  B.,  was  b.  1668,  and  d.  1626.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious painter,  distinguished  for  hts  landscapes  and  for  his  minute  finish  of  small 
figures.  In  concert  with  Rubeua,  who  supplied  the  two  chief  figures,  he  painted 
"Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,"  and  "Yertumnus  and  Bellona."  These,  with  the  "  Four 
Elements,"  are  his  chief  worlis. — Other  members  of  tbe  same  family  were  known  as 

Painters:  Aubrosb  B.,  director  of  the  academy  of  painting,  Antwerp,  between  the  years 
635  and  1670;  Abrahau  B.,  a  painter  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  birds,  lived  long  in  Rome 
and  Naples,  where  he  d.  in  1690;  Jan  Baptist  B.,  b.  in  Rome,  d.  1700;  and  finally, 
Caspar  B.,  both  of  whom  were  flower-painters. 

BBHVARD,  a  large  co.  lns.e.  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean;  2446  sq.m.;  pop.  '00, 
8401.  It  is  low.  flat,  and  full  of  lakes  and  mardies.  Along  the  coast  Is  Indian  river,  an 
Inlet  of  the  ocean.    Co.  seat,  Titusville. 

BREVE.   See  Ant-catcher. 

BBETE,  a  note  in  music,  which,  in  the  old  notation  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  had  the  value 
of  two  whole  bars.    It  is  written  thus,  |zzi ,  or        or  The  note  for  a  whole  bar 

in  modern  notation  is  called  semibreve,  and  has  the  value  of  four  crotchets.  In  triple 
time,  the  B.  contained  three  semibreves.  The  B.  is  now  only  used  in  a  la  sopsSa  move- 
ments,  psalm-tunes,  and  fugues,  or  at  tbe  close  of  a  compositioo. 

BBETE,  or  Bbietb,  in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  law,  is  a  writ  issuing  from  chancery 
In  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  a  judge,  ordering  him  to  try  by  jury  tbe  points  or  ques- 
tlons  stated  in  the  breve.  In  aniuent  times,  these  writs  appear  to  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  almost  all  civil  actions  in  Scotland;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in  tbe  following 
cases:  1.  B.  of  inquest,  now,  however,  superseded  by  a  petition  of  service,  according  to 
the  lOand  11  Vict.  c.  47.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  judicially  to  ascertwD  the  heir 
of  a  deceased  person.  2,  B.  of  tutory,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  appointment,  as 
guardian  to  a  pupil,  of  the  nearest  agnate  or  person  most  nearly  related  throu^  the 
father.  3.  Breves  of  idiotry  and  furiosity,  by  which  the  menUl  condition  of  a  party 
may  be  determined  for  the  appointment,  in  case  of  ascertained  insanity,  of  a  guudUn 
or  corator.  In  the  B.  of  idiotry,  the  direction  is  to  inauire  whether  the  person  Is  of 
unsound  mind,  furious,  and  natnrallr  an  idiot.  In  the  breve  of  furiosity,  u  is  vhetber 
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(w  be  of  unsound  mind,  prodigal,  and  furious.  4.  B.  of  terce.  The  object  of  this  writ 
Is  to  "cognoace  the  widow  tolier  tertx  " — that  is,  to  enable  her  to  recover  her  terce  or 
dower.  It  is  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  jury  under  his  presidency  are 
directed  to  inquire  whether  the  claimant  was  the  lawful  wife  of  the  deceased,  and 
whether  the  husband  died  infeft  in  the  lands  from  which  the  terce  is  claimed.  The 
Terdict  of  thejury  ^ves  the  widow  her  terce,  and  the  judge  then  "  Itens  "  her  to  it.  See 
Tbbcb,  and  ^enniho  to  the  Terce.  6.  B.  of  division  amongst  heir-portioners.  By 
means  of  this  R,  an  helr-norUoner— that  is,  one  of  two  or  more  sialers  succeeding  In 
equal  ponious  to  a  landed  estate — ^may  have  her  share  of  Uie  lands  separated  or  set  apart 
by  a  judge,  who  appoints  an  inquest,  or  Juiy  of  fifteen  persouB,  to  measure  the  land,  and 
fluke  a  division;  the  jury  report  to  the  judge;  and  lots  being  cast  for  the  different 
.shares,  the  judge  decides  accordingly.  The  form  Is,  however,  now  seldom  used,  an  arbi- 
tration being  more  generally  resorted  to.   See  Ibhkbttahce,  Succbssiok,  Hxxbs-Pqvc 

TIONERS. 

BBETZT  (French)  meant  origtually  s  warrant,  or  license,  or  authorization  for  the  use 
of  some  iirivU^,  rank,  or  title.  As  a  military  term  it  is  used  both  tu  England  and  in 
this  country,  m  the  United  States  it  is  a  commission  gi  ring  to  an  officer  a  nominal  and 
temporary  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  he  has  a  salary.  Uany  bfvcet  titles  were 
thus  giTen  during  and  after  the  ctvll  war.  In  England,  the  term  once  dedgnated  » 
immotfon  given  onlBome  qiecial  occasion,  as,  for  eiample,  a  coronation,  or  tiie  tern^a* 
don  of  a  great  war,  and  was  limited  to  officers  who  had  some  special  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. The  officers  so  promoted  obtained  an  increase  of  rank,  and  in  some  cases  pay, 
«ven  if  thev  had  never  served  in  the  field.  A  brevet  was  determined  on  by  the  cabinet, 
and  carrieof  out  by  the  commander-in-chief.  The  officers  expected  it,  as  one  of  the  im- 
plied conditions  on  entering  the  service,  and  it  has  formed  part  of  the  British  military 
arstem  since  the  time  of  James  II.;  but  it  was  usatisfactory  because  the  fiow  of  promo- 
ttOD  caused  by  it  was  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  much  liable  to  abuse.  There  were  brevets, 
aibUng  out  of  the  various  drcumstances  above  indicated,  in  1887. 1888, 1841, 1846, 1851, 
■Dd  ISM.  On  these  occasions  lIe^tenan^generals.  major-geoerats,  colonels,  lieutenant- 
colonels,  majors,  and  captains  received  a  promotion  of  one  grade  in  rank.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  200  colonels  were  at  once  made  major-generals.  The  higher  the  rank, 
the  higher  the  pay,  as  a  general  rule ;  and  therefore  the  cost  to  the  nation  is  always 
increased  for  a  time  after  each  brevet.  Thus  the  brevet  of  1887  occasioned  an  annual 
increase  of  £11,000;  that  of  1838  £7000  ;  of  1841  £1Q.000 ;  on846  £21,000  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  death  and  sales  bad  in  the  interv^  cleared  off  perhaps  an  equal 
immber  of  officers  at  the  higher  rates  of  pay.  In  1854  the  new  major-general  alone 
involved  an  additional  charge  of  £18,000  a  vear.  In  the  latter  year  the  riving  of  brm- 
«ts  was  limited  very  strictly  in  its  application  to  cases  of  Tery  dlstinguuhed  service  In 
the  field,  and  on  the  principle  of  seniority. 

BBETIA'BIini  ALASICA'HUX,  a  collection  of  Roman  laws  compiled  by  order  of 
Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  506  A.D.  The  chief  value  of  this  compilation  is  that 
it  preserves  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theodosian  code  and  five  books  of  the  Sententim 
Beeepta  of  Julius  Faulus,  which  are  nowhere  else  found. 

BBEVIAXT.  By  this  word  the  Roman  Catholics  understand  the  book  which  contains 
-all  the  ordinary  and  daily  services  of  their  church,  except  (a)  those  connected  with  the 
'CelebratiOQ  of  the  Eucharist,  which  are  contained  in  the  Miasal,  and  (b^  those  for  special 
OGCaskms,  such  as  baptism,  marriages,  ordinations,  funerals,  etc.,  which  are  contained 
In  the  BiiwU  (q.v.)  or  P<mtifieal,  according  as  they  fall  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
priests  or  of  bishops.  The  word  itself  slgnffles  an  Mbreoiatim  or  aummary,  and  is  used 
to  indicate  thatthe,book  Is  a  compilation  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using 
several  books  in  the  same  service.  An  Anglican  Church  Service  is  a  compilation  on 
«zactly  tlie  same  principle  and  for  the  same  object  as  well  as  very  similar  in  contents. 
The  breviary  is  believea  to  owe  its  origin  to  Gregory  VII.  in  the  11th  century.  It 
underwent  several  ctiangcs  under  succenling  popes,  and  in  1586,  Francis,  Cardinal  de 
<]ulfiones,  a  Spaniard,  published  at  Rome  a  reformed  breriary  which,  though  perhaps 
too  sweeping  in  its  changes,  tiad  the  approral  of  the  pope  and  is  of  great  merit,  insuring 
the  reading  of  the  whole  Bck^  of  Psums  every  week,  and  of  almost  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  a  great  part  of  the  old  every  year.  Though  never  made  compulsory.  Its  use  was 
permitted  in  place  of  the  unrefonued  oreviary,  until,  In  1568,  Plus  V.  issued  a  reformed 
edition  of  the  old  Roman  breviary  wliich  he  Imposed  absolutely  upon  all  the  Latin 
charchcs.  This  breviary  was  modified  from  time  to  time  chiefiy  oy  Uie  addition  to  the 
calendar  of  a  great  number  of  feast-days  io  lienor  of  saints,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ordinary  service  of  a  week-day  became  very  uncommon,  and  finally,  in  1888,  Pope  Leo 
XUL  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  the  substitution  for  the  week-day  service, 
upon  Mniost  every  day  In  the  year,  of  a  voluntary  office  of  a  festival  character  accord- 
ii^  to  the  day  of  the  week.  The  state  to  which  the  use  of  the  breviary  is  thus  reduced, 
tapedaUy  by  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  weekly  reading  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  need  reform,  and  it  {s  probable  that  a  revision  on  the  lines 
fUkrwed  by  Quiffones  will  soon  be  made.  The  principal  Latin  breviaries  now  in  use, 
«(bar  than  the  ibnnan,  are  the  Monastic,  used  ^  all  monks  and  nuns  properly  so 
adled;  the  Bominlcu.  used  by  all  disdj^  of  St.  Dondnic ;  the  Ambro^..in  th» 
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eccledaetfcal  provincee  of  Milan ;  and  the  MozaraMc,  the  original  natfon^  rite  of  Spain, 
in  uae  in  pan  of  the  cathedral  and  city  of  Toledo.  Wherever  the  Roman  breriary  has 
been  introduced  It  has  been  subjected  to  addhiODB  to  the  calendar  and  other  cbangea,  bo 
as  to  ^Te  it  a  nMional  color.  The  contents  of  the  breviary,  after  the  general  rubrics, 
tables,  ealeodar,  etc,  are  divided  Into  five  parts.  The  first  consists  of  the  Book  of 
Paalmg,  arranged  in  section,  with  different  piayeta  and  hymns  to  be  used  in  the  variona 
services  of  the  dav  and  week.  The  second  part  of  the  breviary  consists  of  the  JVopntfrn 
de  Tempore,  This  means  the  whole  service  for  Sundays  and  week-days  as  dependent 
upon  Cnristmas  and  Easter.  The  third  is  the  Proprium  Sanctorium,  or  apeciil  offices  of  | 
saints,  and  consists  of  whatever  is  special  to  any  da^,  fixed  by  the  day  of  the  month.  It 
amounts  to  a  series  of  brief  biogra{Ales  of  the  saints,  which,  though  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  revised  from  time  to  time,  show  occasional  inaecuradea  and  present  a 
ptrint  o<  attack  to  controreniallsts.  The  fonrOi  part,  the  Ommune  Sanetoriim,  Is  a 
seij^  of  twelve  offices  for  festivals  of  saints  according  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Commune  Sanctorium  is  more  used  than  any  other  part  of  the  breviary.  The  fifth 
and  last  division  of  the  breviarr  consists  of  an  extra  Gervice.  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  vespers  (placebo),  and  matms,  and  lauds  (dirge)  of  the  dead,  and  Uie  Little  Offices 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  While  objection  may  be  made  to  the  defective  character 
of  the  course  of  scriptural  reading,  to  the  biographiral  notices,  and  to  the  practical 
monotony  caused  by  the  multiplication  of  festal  offices,  the  breviary  forms  a  marvellous 
mine  of  powerful  and  tender  religious  thought,  and  as  at  every  separate  service  neariy 
all,  or  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  matter  used  is  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  office  b 
invested  with  great  grandeur  aod  vitality.  The  readings  form  a  sort  of  stordionse, 
though  imperfect,  of  scriptural,  historical,  and  theologiod  knowledge.  The  rules  for 
arranging  the  service  for  every  day,  and  especially  for  \initing  and  harmonizing  the 
Proprium  Tempore  with  the  Proprium  SiMutorium,  are  contained  in  the  general 
rubrics,  and  fill  87  chapters ;  but  so  complicated  has  the  system  become  that  it  has  been 
f  otud  neoessary  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  the  publication  in  ereir  separate  oountary  or 
diocese  of  a  sort  of  annual  almanac,  adka  the  Ordo  BeeUaadi  Dimni  Offidi,  which  con- 
tains under  every  day,  clothed  in  a  mass  of  technical  contractions,  minute  directions  as 
to  what  is  to  be  read.  The  duty  of  publicly  joining  in,  or  privately  reading  aloud,  the 
whole  of  the  breviary  services  every  day,  u  incuEabent  upon  all  clerks  in  holy  orders, 
all  members  of  religious  orders,  male  or  female,  and  every  person  holding  a  benefice 
(such  as  a  prebend)  to  which  attaidance  in  choir  is  normally  attached.  The  use  of  the 
breviary  as  a  book  of  private  devotion  by  laymen  has  become  rare  since  the  invention 
of  printing  has  led  to  toe  multiplication  of  devotional  works  of  different  kinds,  bat  at 
present  seeoui  to  show  some  tcoidency  to  Increase,  and  it  has  always  been  a  common 
custom  to  sing  Tespers  or  compline,  at  least  on  Biindays,  in  parochial  and  other  public 
churches. 

BREVIARY  OF  QUIOHOV,  a  brevlaiy  (q.v.)  published  at  Rome  about  the  year  368tt 
by  Cardinjtl  QuigDonez  or  Quinones.  It  is  said  that  upon  this  work  the  daily  service  of 
the  cstabliahen  Sngllah  church  is  largely  modeled,  some  parts  of  the  prraFace  Ndng 
embodied  entire  in  tliat  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (q.v.). 

BREVHB,  a  kind  of  type  (q.v.). 

BBEWXS,  a  city  in  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  River  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad;  opposite  Bangor,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  was  In- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1889,  and  has  banking  facilities,  manufactories  of  wood  pulp, 
paper,  and  other  articles,  and  large  lumber  interests.   Pop.  '90,  4193, 

BREWKB,  David  Josiah,  jurist;  b.  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1837;  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1860  and  at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  law  school  In  1868;  was  for  several  years  a  judee  in 
Kansas;  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  sniweme  court  in  1860;  memb^  of  the 
Venezuela  commission  in  1806;  and  one  of  the  arbitraton  iat  Venezuela  under  the 
Anglo-Venezuelan  arbitration  treaty  in  1897. 

BBEWIKO.  Brewing  is  one  of  the  two  processes  that  are  together  employed  In  man- 
ufacturing beer  from  bariey,  the  other  being  malting.  Malting  has  four  stams:  tteeping, 
eowihing,  jtooring,  and  kiln-dryinff.  Steeping  consists  in  soaking  the  grtun  for  several 
days  in  cold  water,  by  which  operation  it  is  softened  and  swelled,  and  made  to  absorb 
some  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  water.  Couching  omsists  In  throwing  the  moistened  barley 
on  the  malt-hobse  floor  when  it  begins  to  gennlnate,  throwing  oat  roots  and  shoots,  and 
giving  oat  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  water.  .Flooring  consists  in  turning  and  re- 
turning tiie  barley  upon  the  floor  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  Incipient  germination. 
Kiln-drying  consists  in  heating  the  barley  in  a  kila,  rendering  it  dry  and  brittle,  when 
It  becomes  malt.  By  this  process  the  oilgmal  grain  has  become  increased  In  bulk  but 
has  lost  in  weight. 

The  next  process  in  ttie  manufacture  of  beer  is  brewing  proper.  The  malt  is  passed 
between  heavy  rollers  that  crush  it,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  tube  containieg  warm 
water  that  Is  slowly  heated  to  170°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  process  that 
adnlteranta  are  aoroetimes  added,  usually  glucose  (q.v  ).  After  the  infusion  has  been 
Allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  toort  is  drawn  oft  into  a  boiler.  In  whicb 
hops  are  presently  placed,  and  boiled  with  the  wort.  From  two  to  four  bushels  of  malt, 
ana  from  two  to  five  pounds  of  hops  are  used  In  making  one  barrel  of  beer,  the  quan- 
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tity  determililliK  the  sbnngth  of  the  beer.  See  Hop.  As  hooq  as  tlio  boiling  is  oTer,  the 
resulting  Uqalois  cooled  with  great  rapidity,  usually  bj  passing  it  over  pipes  oontaiDiiie 
a  numlng  stream  of  cold  water.  Last  of  aU  it  is  collected  id  the  brewery  vats  where  u 
ferments,  the  temperature  being  regulated  to  secure  quick  or  slow  fermeutation.  Yeast 
is  usually  added  to  the  wort  fa  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  100  parts  of  wort.  After 
the  beer  has  fermented  for  a  week  or  so,  the  beer  is  separated  from  the  yeast  and  placed 
in  caaks.  In  theso  fermentation  goes  on  slowly,  and  the  beer  becomes  refined  and  ma- 
tured. The  nature  of  the  beer  depends  largely  upon  the  kinds  of  malt  that  aze 
onployed.  Thna,  oto  Is  made  from  pale  malt,  and  had  the  actira  fermentation 
checktML  If  the  malt  has  been  sun-dried  and  its  fermentation  takes  [daces  at  a  temper- 
Alan  leas  than  70°,  the  resulting  liquid  is  pale  ale.  Poriffr  is  made  from  pale,  dark,  and 
Mack,  malt  mixed.  ("  stored  ")&»dr  is  beer  that  has  been  stored  in  a  cool  place  for 

some  months  before  it  is  used.  Hence  it  is  usually  fermented  in  winter,  or  if  in  sum- 
mer, in  vaults  cooled  by  ice.  The  juiucipal  coostituenis  of  the  Tarious  kinds  of  beer 
are  water,  alcohol,  snear,  Kumi  gluten,  and  the  bitt»  extractive  matter  of  the  hop. 
"Hie  amoont  of  alcohol  varies :  In  small-beer,  it  is  only  about  1  per  cent. ;  in  ale,  the 
strong  kinds  of  beer  and  porter  for  home  consumption,  0  to  7  per  cent. ;  in  £a8t  ladia 
pale  ale,  10  per  cent.  In  beer  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  Cahfomia  from  Britain  the 
attenuation  is  carried  so  far  that  there  is  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the  beer 
is  then  called  dry.  The  successful  brewing  of  beer  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  water 
employed.  The  water  which  is  found  most  suitable  contains  much  common  salt,  sul- 
of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  waters  employed  in  the 
most  extensive  breweries  contain  at  least  60  grains  of  earthy  salts  dissolved  in  each  im* 
perial  gallon.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  select  water  which  not  only  has  the  proper 
Muount  irf  saUne  ingredients,  but  at  the  same  time  is  bee  from  organic  matter,  either  of 
aninud  or  vegetable  origin.  Water  contalniug  such  is  liable  to  the  decomposition  and 
putrefaction  of  its  constituents,  and  by  contamination,  causes  the  beer  urepored  by 
means  of  it  to  be  more  liable  to  go  wrong  in  the  brewing,  and  to  possess  lutiiuately  an 
unpleaaant  taste.  Lime  salts  are  thought  to  render  the  beer  clearer.  See  Bsbb,  Aug, 
Bock  Bier  ;  Fbbmbntation  ;  Laoer  Bier. 

IBEV8TEB,  a  CO.  in  w.  Texas ;  2040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  >00,  710.    Co.  seat,  Alpine. 

BBZmTEB.  Bbnjahix  Habbis,  b.  Salem  co.,  N.  J.,  1816;  graduated  at  Friuceton 
etdlege,  1884;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  1838  ;  and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of 
bis  prof esBion.  He  vras  appointed  atty.-gm.  of  Penn.,  1867,  and  atty.-gea  of  the  U.  B. 
under  Prea.  Arthur,  Deo.  16. 1881.   ite  d.  1888. 

BBEWBIEBi  Bir  David,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  eloquent  writer,  was  b. 
at  Jedburgh,  Dec.  11, 1781.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  uuiver- 
litT  of  £dinbui]gh,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  Inl608,beundertooktbeeditor 
ship  of  the  Edinburgh  Sncyd^xtdia,  to  which  he  contributed  many  important  scientific 
artteles.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  entered  deeply  on  the  stud^  of  optics,  with  which  his 
name  is  now  enduringly  associated.  The  beautiful  philosophical  toy,  called  the  kaleid- 
oscope,  was  invented  by  him  in  1616.  In  1819,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Jameson, 
he  established  the  EdMmrgh  PMotopMeat  Joumai;  and  In  1831  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
sriginalora  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  honors  con- 
ferred on  this  distinguished  man  make  up  a  long  catalogue.  In  181S,  he  obtained  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  royal  society  for  one  of  his  optical  discoveries,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  a  fellow;  in  1816,  he  received  half  the  physical  prize  bestowed  by  the  French 
institute  for  two  of  tlie  most  important  Bcientiflc  discoveries  made  in  Europe  during  the 
two  preceding  years;  in  1819,  the  royal  society  awarded  him  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver 
medals,  for  his  discovery  on  the  polarization  of  light;  in  1825,  he  became  correspoudiog 
member  of  the  institute  of  France;  in  1883,  he  was  knighted,  and  had  a  pendou  con- 
ferred upon  him;  in  1888,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Leonard 
and  St.  Salvador,  St.  Andrews;  in  1840.  on  the  death  of  Berzelius,  In  the  preceding  yeai; 
be  was  elected  one  of  tbe  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French  Institute,  the  highest 
Kientific  distinction  in  Europe.  Sir  David  was  also  a  member  of  tne  imperial  and  royal 
academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm;  presided  over  the 
British  association,  and  in  1851,  over  the  peace  congress  held  in  London.  In  1859,  on 
Uie  death  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  he  was  chosen  priacipid  of  the  Edinbnr^  University.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Z^e  ofNeaton,  first  published  In  1828,  in  the  FcmUy  Ubrcery,  and 
issued  in  a  totally  new  and  greatly  enlarged  form  in  1855.  Among  his  other  works  are 
bis  interesting  Letter*  on  Natural  Ifagie,  addressed  to  ^r  Walter  Scott,  also  published  in 
the  t^iJxUy  Library;  More  Worlds  titan  One  (1854);  his  treatises  on  the  kaleinoscope  and 
on  optics  (Cabinet  (^dt?padia);  his  Martyrt  of  SeieTiee;  and  his  treatises  in  the  Eneyelopeg- 
fiia  Britanniea  on  electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  the  stereoscope,  etc.  Among  other 
periodicals  to  which  he  contributed  largely  are  the  Edinburgh  and  North  Britith 
Beview*.    He  died  Feb.,  1868.   See  Home  Life  of  B.  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon. 

BBXWVTES,  William,  1560-1644 ;  b.  England  ;  one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at 
I^ymouth.  He  went  with  Bradford  to  Holland,  where  he  taught  school  In^  English, 
became  an  elder  in  ttw  church,  and  held  the  same  position  in  New  England,  thoti^,  as 
be  had  never  been  ordained,  he  always  refused  to  administer  the  sacnmeutB.  Be  is 
more  genenlly  known  la  histov  as  "  Elder  Brewster." 
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BSSZO'WA,  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  In  the  co.  of  Nentra,  on  a  rlrer  of  the  same 
name,  abont  19  m.  n.w.  of  Leopoldstadt.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  Prot- 
estant church,  tanneries  and  distilleries.    Pop.  5700. 

VBIAXMOVT,  Henri  Alexis,  h.  1821 ;  a  Belgian  engineer  and  military  writer,  and 
member  of  various  learned  societies.  He  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  the  art 
and  methods  of  military  fortifications,  on  which  he  Is  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities.  He  was  made  lleuU-gen.,  18TT,  and  was  afterward  retired. 

BBIAV  BOBOIMHS  ^ron.  boru'),  a  famous  king  of  Ireland,  ascended  the  throne  ot 
both  Munsters— answering  to  the  present  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare— in  978L 
Some  time  afterwards,  he  deposed  O'Maelscliaghlin,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  bs* 
land.  The  sarname,  Boroimhe,  signifying  tax,  was  given  him  in  consequence  of  thv 
tribute  in  kind  he  levied  from  the  various  provinces.  King  Brian  supported  a  rude  bat 
princely  state  at  his  chief  castle  at  Kincora,  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem 
town  of  Killaloe,  and  he  had  also  seats  at  Tora  and  Cashel.  The  vigor  of  his  reign 
brought  prosperity  to  his  country.  He  defeated  the  Danes  in  upwards  of  20  pitched 
battl^  lestrfcting  their  Influence  to  the  four  cities  of  Dublin,  Wexftxrd,  Waterford,  and 
Tiinwrick  alone.  In  the  battle  of  Clonttrf  (lOU),  in  which  he  was  killed,  be  gained  « 
signal  TlctoiT  oTer  a  united  army  of  revolted  natiTes  and  Danes,  the  power  of  ue  latter 
receiving  a  ahock  from  whlcdti  It  never  recovered. 

BBIAVOOX'  (ancient  ^igemtiitni),  a  t.  of  the  deiMrtment  of  the  Hautes-AIpes,  France, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  about  86  m.  n.e.  of  Gap.  It  is  the  hls^est  town  in 
France,  bein^  rituated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4800  ft.  above  the  levelof  the  sea. 
As  the  principal  arsenal  and  depot  of  the  French  Alps,  B.  is  very  strongly  fortified, 
while  several  forts  guard  the  approaches,  and  every  height  in  the  vicinity  is  a  point  at 
defense.  It  Is  consoered  impr^iable.  Troops  <»n  reuilr  be  marched  from  it  on  to 
the  passea  of  the  Simplon,  8t  Bernard,  Hont  Cenis,  and  fihe  Col  de  Tende.  H<nit 
<}enevre  affords  a  practicable  passage  into  Italy  from  the  town  itself.  B.  has  soma 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton-gooda,  noslery,  cutlery,  crayons,  etc.  Fop.  '86,  exdosive 
of  garrison,  3360;  *91,  6680. 

BBIAirSK%  or  Bbtansk,  a  town  of  Bussla,  In  the  government  of  Orel,  90  miles  by 
rail  west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  is  sur- 
rounded with  earthen  ramparts,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  timber, 
etc.,  with  Kherson,  Odessa,  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  sea.  Population  estimated  at 
20,200. 

BBIABE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  France,  situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  point  where  the  canal  de  Briare  enters  that  river,  about  48  m.  s.e.  of 
Orleuis.  The  canal,  which  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
that  was  constructed  in  France,  having  been  begun  by  Sully,  and  finished  in  1643.  B. 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoaL  It  is  sui^KWed  to  occupy  the  rite 
of  the  ancient  Brivodurum.   Pop.  about  5400. 

BSIA'BXTTS,  or  MajBO's,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Uranus  and  Geea ;  the  others  were 
Cottus  and  Qyges,  and  each  of  the  three  had  a  hundred  arms.  They  assisted  Zeus  when 
the  Titans  made  war  against  Olvmpus.     One  account  represents  B.  as  assailing  Olym- 

Sus  and  being  defoatea  and  buried  under  Mt.  Etna.  As  B.  is  sometimes  called  a  marine 
eity,  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  hundred  arms  symbolized  the  waves  of  tlw 
sea. 

BBTBHBT  Is  the  offering,  promlsfaig,  giving  or  receiving  of  money,  goods,  employ- 
ment, or  peraooal  advanta^  oi  any  kind  with  a  view  to  Influence  unlawfully  the  receiver 
In  the  exercise  of  a  pubhc  duty.  Such  public  duties  are  those  of  judges,  legislators, 
executive  officers  of  government  or  state,  voters  in  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  customs 
officers,  and  others.  A  contract  founded  on  such  a  consideration  is  absolutely  and 
totally  void.  The  person  giving,  as  well  as  the  one  receiving  the  bribe,  is  guilty  of  t^e 
crime  of  bribing.  The  action  oi  the  public  officer,  or  voter,  may  be  influenced  negatively 
as  well  as  posiuvely  by  bribery ;  that  is,  he  may  be  bribed  to  abstain  from  the  proper 
exerdse  of  his  functions  as  well  as  to  exercise  them  unlawfully.  It  has  been  heldf,  how* 
ever,  that  the  offense  does  not  include  an  unaccepted  offer  by  a  public  official  to  accept 
reward  for  performing  an  act  (36  Texas,  298).  Severe  penalties  are  provided  by  act  of 
Congress  for  the  offense  of  bribing  members  of  Congress  or  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  customs  officers,  jurors  of  the  United  States  courts,  or  officials  connected 
with  the  letting  of  public  contracts.  A  member  of  Congress  may  be  accused  of  receiv- 
ing bribes  either  to  influence  his  vote  upon  a  matter  of  legislation,  or  to  procors 
^>pohitments  through  his  official  Influence;  in  1870,  one  member  of  Congress  was  expelled 
aod  one  redgned  on  account  of  charges  alleging  a  corrupt  distrtbunon  of  patronagei 
The  several  states  in  thdr  statutes  and  codes  define  the  offense  as  applied  to  courn^ 
officers,  and  voters  within  their  jurlsdlctluns,  and  th^  impose  severe  penalties  of  flne  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  on  conviction  for  tnibery. 

Judicial  bribery  Is  defined  by  Greenleaf  as  the  "receiving  or  offering  any  tindn« 
reward  by  or  to  any  person  whose  ordinary  profession  or  business  relates  to  the  admin 
istraUon  of  public  justice.  In  order  to  influence  his  behavior  in  office  and  incline  him  to 
act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hones^  andlntegri^."  It  Is  a  matter  of  oonmtulation  XtaX 
the  higher  courts  of  this  oountiy  juts  been  almost  uniformly  free  from  toe  taint  of  sii»> 
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Yic^ya  of  bribery.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  a  spotless  record  In  this  par- 
ticuUr,  and  so  almost  ioTailably  have  the  higher  courts  of  the  several  stales.  Id  Great 
Britahi,  also,  during  this  ceatuiy,  the  higher  courts  of  justice  have  mrely  if  ever  bees 
faniieached  in  this  way.  How  stem  a puuishmeDt was  meted  out  forthis  offense  1« 
former  times  is  shown  by  the  penalty  inflicted  on  Lord  Bacon,  the  greatest  and  ablest 
Jodidal  officer  against  whom  the  charge  of  bribe-taking  was  ever  brought ;  a  fine  of 
£40,000  was  im|^sed,  together  with  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleas- 
ure, in  addition  to  civil  and  judicial  disabilities  laid  upon  him.  In  the  United  States, 
perhMB  the  meet  serious  era  of  judicial  corruption  was  that  during  ttie  power  of  ths 
Tweed  ring  bi  Kew  fork  state ;  in  that  state  in  1871  one  judee  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  Impeached  and  removed  from  the  bench,  another  judge  of  iba  same  court  resigned, 
and  one  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  was  tried  hy  the  Stale  Senate  and  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace. Any  attempt  to  bribe  a  court  is  technically  contempt,  and  the  offender  may  be 
dealt  with  by  the  court  upon  that  charge. 

Of  greater  importance  and  more  Reneral  danger  to  the  public  welfare  in  our  day  than 
judicUu  corruption.  Is  bribery  intended  to  affect  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  In 
England,  during  the  early  part  and  middle  of  this  century,  corruption  inparliamentary 
elections  was  so  common  as  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This  was  due  in 
iMHt,  periiapa,  to  the  restriction  of  suffrage ;  certainly  in  great  measure  to  Uie  rotten 
Dorongh  and  pocket  borough  system  (see  Bokouoh).  The  Ballot  was  eipected  to 
produce  a  very  benefldal  result  in  this  direction,  but  its  influence  was  only  partial ;  in 
England,  as  has  since  proven  the  case  in  the  United  States,  the  common  method  of  bal- 
loting gave  too  many  opportunities  to  the  purchaser  of  a  vote  to  see  that  it  was  cast 
according  to  the  corrupt  bargain.  The  election  law  of  1654  was  a  very  stringent  one  ; 
it  defined  closely  and  with  great  elaboration  the  crime  of  bribery  in  elections,  made  the 
irftense  a  misdemeanor,  and  Inflicted  a  fine  of  £100  and  costs  to  be  paid  by  a  ctmvlcted 
<dfendw  to  any  one  w1m>  might  sue  and  prove  the  offense ;  "  treating"  was  also  defined 
and  made  an  offense,  and  punished  by  a  fine  of  £50 ;  any  person  found  guilty  of  accept- 
ing a  bribe  was  to  be  struck  off  the  poUln^  h'st ;  while  a  candidate  for  election  found 
gmlty  of  bribery  was  made  incapable  of  sittmg  for  that  borough,  county  or  city  in  that 
session  of  parliament.  Kotwitlutauding  this  stringent  law,  bribery  continued  alarm- 
ingly provident ;  It  has,  however,  been  wonderfully  decreased  by  two  subsequent 
measures.  By  one  of  thoe  (1868)  the  investigation  of  disputed  election  cases  was  trans- 
ferred from  parliament  Itsdf  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  The  report  of  the 
Judges  holding  such  an  investigation  was  made  to  have  the  effect  of  a  report  of  an  elec- 
tion committee,  and  on  their  certificate  a  commission  of  inquiry  issued.  Acandidatefor 
election  reported  by  the  judges  as  guilty  of  bribery  was  made  incapable  of  election  to 
parliament  for  seven  years.  Similar  action  to  this  on  the  part  of  tlie  American  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  seriousl  v  urged  of  late  years.  It  Is  argued  that  the  necessity 
of  Btum  action  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  disputed  election  cases  are  almost  invariably 
dedded  by  a  strict  party  vote.  The  record  of  the  Congress  in  sesaion  in  1890  will  be 
found  to  afford  a  stnking  conflnnation  of  this  statement.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued 
that  it  would  require  an  ameodment  to  the  constttutioQ  to  make  such  a  change  of  pro- 
cedore  possible.  It  may  weU  be  questioned  whether  even  so  radical  a  step  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  may  not  be  called  for.  The  other  auti-bribery  law  of  England  re- 
ferred to  was  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  188S.  mainly  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  James. 
It  ^ms  to  prevent  the  payment  of  bribes  in  the  first  place  rather  than  to  punish  the  receipt 
€A  them  after  the  act.  It  strictiy  forbids  the  disbursement  by  a  candidate  for  parlia- 
ment, or  his  agrat,  of  mon^  for  any  concelvabl*  purpose  connected  with  his  election, 
wb«Aher  or  illegal,  beyond  a  oertain  sum,  which  Is  fixed  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  voters  tn  the  borough  ;  thus,  in  a  borough  of  2000  voters  an  expense  of  £850  la 
allowed  if  one  member  ta  to  be  ele(^«d,  and  £52o  if  two  are  chosen,  while  a  borough  of 
66,000  voters  is  allowed  an  expenditure  of  £3000,  the  maximum.  Only  one  person  may 
make  dlslrirsemenls,  either  the  candidate  himself  or  bis  authorized  agent ;  and  an  ac- 
count murt  be  returned  to  the  proper  public  official  under  oath,  with  vouchers  attached 
of  every  penny  disbursed.  So  stringent  is  this  rule,  that  while  in  the  first  election  held 
under  the  law,  only  one  case  was  reported  where  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  allotted 
amount,  and  that  ease  dearlj^accddental,  yet  the  member  involved  was  forthwith  unseated. 
t7nder  this  law  it  has  been'held  that  drcnmstances  may  make  a  public  loan,  a  large 
snbscription  to  a  cJiarity,  the  employing  of  electors  In  public  works,  or  even  the  giving 
of  a  holiday  to  workmen,  a  bribery.  Heavy  penalties  in  the  way  of  fines  and  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  offenders  are  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1884  English  municipal  elections  were  placed  under  the  same  general 
regulations  as  those  for  members  of  parliiuuent. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  Into  the  United  States  these  principles,  namely,  of 
limiting  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  a  candidate  for  election,  of  requiring  him  t« 
submit  aoconnts  of  his  ezpenifitures  with  vouchers,  and  of  demanding  that  he  take  oath 
as  to  their  correctness.  In  the  State  of  New  York  an  act  of  generally  similar  provisloaB 
(bat  not  universal  in  its  application)  was  passed  In  1889.  Its  partial  failure  is  to  be  at- 
triboted  to  tin  fact  that  the  special  conditions  under  which  elections  are  carried  on  in 
tUt  ooontrr— nomfnaticm  by  caucus,  puty  representation,  and  the  general  conduct  of 
thsdectioo  br  the  iMitir  rather  than  the  individual  candidate— ware  not  duly  allowed 
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for.  A  more  cflective  kind  of  legislation  againet  cOTTuption  at  the  polls  In  this  oonntrj 
has  been  the  adoption  by  several  states  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  so-called  AustnUisii 
iTBtem.  (See  Buuvf.)  Massachtuetts,  ia  1889,  New  York,  In  1890.  Connecticut,  Indiana 
and  sereral  other  states  about  the  same  time,  have  applied  thb  nrstem  with  bendlcial 
resnlts.  Briefly  stated.  Its  main  points  are :  (1)  an  official  ballot-— all  ballots  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  hy  the  state,  of  uniform  size  and  style ;  (2)  secrecy  In  preparing  and 
marking  the  ballots ;  a  voter  receives  from  an  officer  beillots  containing  the  names  of 
eandidates  of  all  parties  ;  he  then  retires  to  a  booth  where,  in  seclusion,  be  marks  the 
names  of  those  for  whom  he  intends  lo  vote,  folds  up  all  the  ballots  given  him,  hands 
the  one  he  votes  to  tlie  proper  inspector,  and  returns  the  others  to  be  destroyed.  Details 
of  the  laws  of  this  kuid  adopted  by  the  different  states  need  not  be  entered  inio  hei  e;  the 
main  objects,  which  have  been  very  generally  accomplished,  have  been  to  keep  outsiders 
from  watching  or  interfering  with  the  voter,  to  prevent  a  possible  briber  from  knowing 
whether  the  bargain  he  has  made  has  been  actually  earned  out,  and  to  give  the  voter 
every  possible  opportunity  to  exercise  his  will  without  observation  or  undiu  Influence. 
See  Baumt. 

BBIC-A-BBAO,  a  word  formed  from  the  French  proverbial  expression  de  brie  et  d» 
broe  (which  flnda  a  near  equivalent  in  the  English  "by  hook  or  by  crook"),  and  used 
to  denote  a  miscellaneous  collectioD  of  articles  of  vertu,  such  as  bibelots,  curios,  odds 
and  ends  of  pottery,  and  knicknacks  of  every  description.  The  rage  for  collections  of 
this  kind  sprang  up  in  Europe  about  twenty  years  ago.  At  first  it  was  sporadic, 
attacking  only  a  few  people  of  wealth  and  leisure,  but  it  soon  developed  into  an 
«)idemic,  cn»3ed  the  Atlaatlc  about  the  time  of  the  centennial  exhibition  in  Fliila- 
delpbia,  and  covered  our  shelves  and  mantelpieces  with  costly,  elegant,  grotesque, 
or  ingenious  baubles,  and  our  walls  with  Japanese  fans  and  porcelain  dishes  of 
uncouth  proporlions.  AssociatiDg  itself  with  the  cotemporary  craze  for  decorative 
art,  it  found  fanatical  disciples  whose  published  utterances  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
souls  to  whom  Christianity  was  an  obsolete  superstition  might  be  regenerated  by 
the  saving  influences  of  blue  china.  The  bric-£'brac  hunter  rivaled  the  bibliomamc 
in  the  extravagant  prices  that  he  paid  for  bibelots  and  curios  merely  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  or  rarity,  and  without  regard  to  their  design,  form,  odor,  or  beau^. 
But  the  first  extravagances  of  the  new  fashion  have  almost  subsided,  and  they  have 
left  behind  in  many  quarters  a  genuine  love  fur  and  appreciation  of  artistic  ceramics, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  art  future  of  our  country.   See  Bibelot. 

BRIOX.  The  earliest  examples  of  this  brancn  of  the  ceramic  art  were  doubtless  the 
sun-dried  bricks  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  Remarkable  to  say,  many  of  these, 
which,  in  a  northern  climate,  the  frosts  of  a  single  winter  would  destroy,  have  been 
preserved  for  some  8000  years  by  the  dnr,  warm  atmmphere  of  those  countries.  Sun- 
baked bricks  of  ancient  date  are  also  found  In  the  mud  walls  of  old  towns  In  India. 
Kiln-baked  bricks  must  have  been  the  products  of  a  later  time;  but  ttu^'  are  found  in 
all  the  chief  ruins  of  ancient  Babylonia,  where  they  were  often  used  to  face  or  bind 
ti^ether  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  occasionally  they  were  even  ornamented  with 
enameled  colors.  Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
((}en.  xi.  3).  These  ancient  bricks,  whether  baked  by  the  sun  or  by  fire,  were  all  made 
of  clay  mixed  with  grass  or  straw.  The  ancient  Greeks,  probably  owing  to  their  poe- 
sessin^  plenty  of  stone,  cared  little  for  building  with  burnea  clay;  but  most  of  the  great 
ruins  in  Rome  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  Romans  appear  to  have  introduced  the  art  into 
En^and.  Interesting  historical  inf omatlon  has  been  obtained  from  the  impressions  on 
Soman  and  especially  on  Babylonian  bricks.  In  many  instances,  the  Roman  bricks 
found  m  England  have  been  removed  from  their  original  position,  and  employed  In  the 
construction  of  buildings  of  later  date.  The  earliestlnstanco  in  which  bricks  of  the  vaoA- 
em  or  Flemish  make  occur  in  England,  is  Little  Wenbam  hall,  in  Suffolk.  1260. 

Manvfadwn  of  Brieht. — Cia^  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks  is  an 
abundant  substance,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  clays 
teund  in  various  localities.  The  basis  of  clay  consists  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
Mth  a  varying  proporilon  of  other  mineral  matters,  chiefly  free  silica  (sand),  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  ana  potash.  Great  advaota^  is  derived  from  dimng  clay  in  autumn,  and 
exposing  it  all  winter  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  frost.  This  is  not  always  attended 
to,  but  when  neglected,  the  bricks  made  from  it  are  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  faulty  in 
shape.  The  next  process  is  that  of  tempering  or  mixing  the  clay  into  a  homogeneous 
paste,  which  Is  sometimes  done  by  the  spade,  but  more  commonly  in  the  pug-mill  ^ee 
article  Pottery)  or  by  crushing  between  a  pair  of  rollers;  often,  indeed,  both  are  em- 
ployed. In  making  bricks  by  the  old  lumd  process,  the  shape  is  given  by  a  mold 
either  entirely  of  wood,  or  of  wood  faced  with  metal,  and  without  top  or  bottom.  Ttds 
admits  of  the  clay  being  pressed  Into  It  by  a  tool  called  a  plane,  wnlct  is  also  used  to 
produce  an  even  surfoce  on  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of  the  brick,  1^  woiAiDg  off  the 
BUperfluooa  day.  Band  Is  used  to  part  the  wet  clay  from  the  mold  and  the  table  on 
which  it  rests. 

Although  hand-made  bricks  are  still  very  common,  yet  machinery  is  now  always 
employed  when  large  quantities  are  required.  Brick-making  machines  are  of  two  lead- 
ing kinds;  one  elass  of  them  being  constructed  to  wcndt  the  di^  in  a  wet  plastic  state, 
the  other  class  requiring  it  to  be  In  a  semi-dry  condition.   Of  the  two  sorts,  the  wet- 
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di7  an  fhe  rimpler,  dwaper,  and  can  be  worked      leas-skUled  workmen. 

On  fhe  other  hand,  the  diy-daj  machines,  which  make  the  bricks  by  forctn;  the  clay 
into  molds  by  stroi^  pressure,  shorten  the  process,  as  so  time  is  required  K>r  drying 
them.  The  bricks  so  made,  too,  are  not  only  of  s  more  perfect  shape,  but  they  can  be 
molded  into  any  form,  and  may  even  Iw  made  highly  ornamental  at  a  very  slight  addi- 
tional cost. 

Ab  might  be  expected,  both  the  diy  and  the  wet-day  machines  of  different  makers 
wy  ooBwlenblT  in  Hielr  details.  The  genml  {dan  on  which  most  of  the  wet^ay 
machineB  woik  is  as  follows:  The  machine  is  driven  by  steam,  and  the  clay  is  fed  a 
hopper  into  a  pug-mill,  on  the  central  shaft  of  which  strong  pugeing  blades  are  placed 
in  a  spiral  manner.  These  prepare  and  force  the  clay  out  at  the  l>ottom,  whence  it 
passes  over  the  carrying  rollers  to  the  pressing  rollers,  which  force  it  through  a  die  in  a 
rectangular  stream,  so  exactly  shaped  to  the  required  size  that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  cut  it  into  ^gle  bricks  by  wires.  These  are  set  in  a  rocking  frame,  which  can 
be  BO  adjusted  as  to  cut  the  bricks  on  the  square  or  at  an  angle ;  tho  one  plan  being 
adopted  when  the  clay  is  at  rest,  the  other  while  it  is  in  motion.  When  double-ended, 
the  da^  is  forced  out  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pugging  cylinder,  and  there  is  then,  of 
ooQTse,  a  cutting-table  at  either  side,  instead  of  only  one.  Borne  of  these  machiaes  are 
(ffovl^d  yrith  a  {talr  of  powerful  crushing  rollers,  which  reduce  any  hard  lumps  or 
•tones  before  the  clay  enters  the  pug-mill. 

The  green  bricks,  after  heing  carefully  dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat, 
•re  usoally  baked  in  a  kiln  with  a  suitable  arrangement  of  fires  and  flues.  Kilns  are  of 
many  fmms,  and  the  time  required  for  firing  in  them  varies  from  40  to  60  hours  for 
common  red  and  white  bricks,  while  for  some  fire-bricks  150  hours  are  neoessaiy. 
Where  kUns  are  not  used,  bricks  are  burned  in  damps,  the  clay  requiring  to  be  mixed 
op,  in  the  process  of  tempering,  with  a  quantity  of  ground  coal  sufflcient  to  burn  them. 
A  good  test  of  the  character  of  a  clay  is  obtained  the  result  of  firing.  The  average 
contraction  in  the  kiln  for  prepared  clars  is  7i  per  cent  If  a  brick  contracts  much 
more  than  ttus,  the  clay  is  too  fusible ;  if  less,  then  it  is  likely  to  he  of  an  open  porous 
bodr,  which  retains  its  shape  well  during  the  firing  process. 

Ail  brick  clays  cont^n  iron,  and  the  color  of  sl)umed  brick  almost  entirely  depends 
on  the  amount  of  It  which  is  present;  thus  clays  containing  less  than  1  or  1)  per  cent  of 
iron,  diange  in  the  kiln  to  various  shades  of  cream  color  and  buCF,  whilst  those  contain- 
ing more  uian  2  per  cent,  range  in  color  from  yellowish-fawn  to  dark  red.  Blue  bricks 
are  made  from  the  same  clay  as  the  red,  by  controlling  in  a  peculiar  way  tho  supply  of 
air  in  firing,  and  by  carrying  the  beat  slightly  further. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  bricks  and 
terra  cotta,  which  is  only  another  name  for  ornamental  bricks  of  various  shapes,  or 
acchitectnral  enrichments  of  the  same  material.  The  effect  of  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings recently  erected  In  Bostonand  dsewliere,  in  which  terra  cotta  has  been  used.  Is 
mlly  beautifal.  Allhoagh  It  cannot  he  s^  to  equal  sandsone  in  appearance,  it  has 
yet  the  advantage  of  giving  a  much  greater  variety  of  color,  and  is  Infinitely  better  and 
more  enduring  than  a  facing  of  stucco  or  cement. 

Bricks  are  now  made  in  the  United  States  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  in  England. 
The  size  varies  in  various  sections  from  7}  to  8|  in.  long,  4  to  4i  wide,  and  3  to  2i  thick, 
and  is  therefore  smaller  than  that  of  English  bricks,  which  are  usuallv  9  by  41  and  3i. 
Philadelphia  pressed  bricks  are  in  great  demand  for  outer  or  front  walls  In  consequence 
of  Uieir  perfection.  Immense  quantities  of  bricks  are  made  at  Haverstraw  and  other 
idaeeaon  the  Hudsm  river.  Excellent  fire-brick  are  made  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  at 
Athens,  on  the  Hudson  ;  at  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  other  places.  Milwaukee  Dricka  have 
a  pleasiDg  yellowish  cream  color ;  and  these,  vrith  others  variously  colf>red  In  the  man* 
u&cture,  find  much  favor  for  outer  walls.    Bricks  stand  fire  better  than  stone.  See 

BBBOXLATIVO— BBICKWOBX.  The  material  of  which  a  town  is  bi^lt  depends 
mainly  on  the  geol<^  of  the  surrounding  district.  In  a  mountainous  country  like 
Bcotlud,  cities  of  stone,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  naturally  abound: 
while  London  and  most  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  situated  in  alluvial  valleys  and 
plains,  are  built  of  bricks  derived  from  the  alluvial  clay  beneath  and  around  them.  In 
Holland,  where  the  whole  counury  is  but  the  delta  cf  the  Biiine,  and  no  stone  is  to  be 
foond,  brick  is  universal,  even  to  the  paving  of  the  streets. 

This  standard  size  of  English  bricks  being  0  in.  by  4^,  the  thidcness  of  walls  Is  regu- 
lated thereby.  They  are  either  half-brick,  1  brick,  U,  3,  8,  or  4  bricks  in  thickness.  In 
moderate-sized  modem  English  houses,  the  inside  partiUon-walls  are  usually  half-brick, 
the  outer  walls,  1  or  1^.  ui  larger  houses  of  superior  construction,  a  thickness  of  two 
or  three  bricks  is  sometimes  used.  This  latter  thicknesa  is  seldom  exceeded,  except  in 
large  public  works.  Modem  brit^-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less  Bubstautial 
tlian  tboee  erected  by  our  fwefaUiers.  Boilding  leases  being  usually  granted  for  ninety- 
Bine  years,  at  the  ezpiratiwi  of  which  term,  the  whole  property  reverts  to  the  free- 
holdCT,  the  object  of  the  builder  is  merely  to  make  a  bouse  that  dialt  stand  for  that 
period,  and  not  to  expend  any  money  for  the  sake  of  further  staUli^.  Garden- walls  are 
canmoaly  bnilt  but  nalf-briek  in  thickness;  the•^  however,  are  rtrengthmed  by  9-Ul 
pianatiiiterratoof  lOorUfeet.  In  laying  the  foondalionc  ^  walb,  tbe  first  courses 
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Bhould  be  thicker  than  the  Intended  superstructure,  and  the  projections  thus  formed, 
usually  of  quarter  brick  on  each  side,  are  called ' '  set-offs.*'  Before  laying  walls  of  houses, 
trenches  are  dug,  and  the  foundation  tried  with  a  crowbar  or  rammer.  If  it  is  found  to 
be  loose,  and  the  looseness  due  to  superficial  soil,  this  is  removed,  and  its  place  suppUed 
with  fragments  of  stone  and  old  broken  bricks,  which  are  closely  rammed  together. 
In  some  cases  inverted  arches  of  brick  are  built  for  foundation,  or  a  stratum  of  concrete 
laid  down.  See  Concretb. 

Mortar  composed  of  lime  and  sand  is  the  common  cement  for  brickwork.  It  should  be 
equally  and  carefully  applied ;  and  the  bricks  wetted,  in  order  that  the  mortar  may  adhere 
more  firmly,  by  being  absorbed  into  their  pores.  The  force  with  which  good  mortal 
is  capable  of  adhering  to  bricks  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  in  old 
structures  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  water.  Such  B.  is  said 
to  be  "  water-bound"  by  wonunen,  and  can  scarcely  be  separated  without  breaking 
the  bricks. 

A  fundamental  principle  to  be  rigidly  observed  in  laying  all  kinds  of  brick  la,  that  n« 
two  eontiguoua  perpendicular  joinis  ahaU  faU  immediatetif  below  each  oUier,  or,  to  use  the 
bricklayer's  phrase,  the  work  must  "break  bond."  The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
bricks  to  effect  this  is  called  the  bond;  a  layer  or  stratum  of  bricks  is  called  a  eourne, 
Bricka  laid  with  their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  their  sides  to  the  wall- 
face,  are  called  gtreteherg;  those  laid  across  the  line  of  the  course,  with  their  ends  form- 
ing the  wall-face,  headen;  a  layer  of  headers;  a  heading  etmne,  of  stretchers,  &ttreieAin/t 
etmrae. 

In  constructing  arches  of  brick-work,  much  care  and  skill  are  required.  A  wooden 
centering  Is  always  used ;  and  when  very  rude  work  only  is  required,  common  bricks  are 
laid  upon  the  centering,  and  the  gaping  interstices  at  the  upper  ends  filled  with  rough 
brick  wedges.  For  Iwtter  work,  each  brick  has  to  be  properly  beveled,  according  to 
the  curve.  When  semicircular  arches  are  made,  all  the  bricks  require  an  equal  bevel, 
and  therefore  bricks  molded  uniformly^  to  the  required  angle  may  be  used;  but  for 
other  curves  and  for  fiat  arches,  each  brick  has  to  oe  separately  shaped  by  the  brick- 
layer. In  order  to  do  this,  a  drawing  of  the  requir«d  arch  is  made  of  the  nilt  dze  on  a 
board;  the  bricks  are  laid  upon  this  side  by  side,  and  shaped  to  the  lines  of  the  drawing,- 
they  are  then  transferred  to  their  corresponding  place  in  the  structure.  The  bricks  are 
first  rudely  ^ped  by  the  brick-axe,  then  fiaished  on  the  rubbing-atone,  a  piece  of  rough- 
grained  stone  about  20  in.  in  diameter.  In  all  kinds  of  B.,  Uie  walls  should  be  built 
ap  level  throughout,  in  order  that  the  tetilement  may  be  equal.  An  unequal  settlement 
oiay  produce  s  rupture  of  the  wall. 

B.  is  measured  by  the  rod  or  by  tiiousand.  A  rod  contains  373  sq.ft.  of  standard 
Ihlcknoan  that  ia,  li  brick.  This  is  equal  to  806  cubic  ft,  and  will,  on  an  aversge, 
require  4500  bricks,  allowing  for  waste.  The  weight  of  a  rod  of  B.  containing  4S0O 
bricks,  37  bushels  of  lime,  and  3  single  loads  of  sand,  Is  about  18  tons.  The  bricklayer 
is  always  attended  by  a  laborer  or  hodman,  who  carries  his  bricks  and  mortar  In  a 
"  hod  " — a  triangular  wooden  box.  open  at  the  top  and  one  end,  and  Bupported  on  a 
round  leg,  by  which  the  hodman  holds  it  on  his  shoulder.  A  Inicklayers  wages  are 
considerable  higher  than  those  of  the  hodman. 

The  surface  of  brick-work  is  sometimes  ornamented  pointing.  This  is  done  by 
raking  out  the  mortar  of  the  joints  to  a  small  depth,  and  flilmg  up  again  with  blue  mor- 
tar, and  marking  the  courses  with  the  edge  of  the  trowel.  This  i&  called  JIo/^'Tifpoint- 
ing.  When  the  courses  are  marked  by  a  neatly  pared  raised  line  of  white  plaster  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  It^d  upon  the  blue  mortar,  it  is  called  tuck  or  tuekjotnt 
pointing.  Colored  bricks,  as  a  means  of  external  ornament,  have  been  eztenslTely  and 
most  effectively  used  in  n.  Italy  and  Germany, 

BBXOOLU.   See  Balibta. 

BBIDE— BSISAL.  The  word  bride  (the  radical  signification  of  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  "  appropriated,"  "owned")  is  common  to  all  the  Gothic  languages,  and  also 
to  Welsh  (Ger.  braut,  Welsh  pnod),  and  signifies  betrothed  or  newly  married.  Alone, 
the  word  denotes  the  newly  married  woman;  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  groom  (a 
corruption  of  guma  =  Lat.  Itomo,  a  man),  it  denotes  the  newly  married  man  (Ang.  Sax. 
krydguma,  Ger.  brduUgam).  In  Welsh,  priodfab  {betrothed  youth)  is  bridegroom,  and 
priod-fcrch  (betrothed  maid)  is  bride.  Bride  is  the  root  of  a  variety  of  terms  connected 
with  marriage,  as  bride-favors,  tnlde-cake,  etc  Bridal  ia  for  bride-iUe  (Ang.  Sax.  Aryd- 
aofe),  the  muriage-feast  Bridemaids,  or  attendants  on  brides,  appear  to  hare  been  in 
use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  are  mentioned  in  eariy  accounts  of  marriage  cere- 
monies. A  part  of  their  duty  consisted  in  dressing  and  undressing  the  bride.  Bride- 
maids,  as  mere  ceremonious  attendants  at  marrh^es,  are  still  hi  use  in  England.  The 
husband  had  an  analogous  body  of  attendants,  called  bridegroom-men;  but  they  have 
disappeared  in  modem  usage,  and  their  only  representative  is  one  confidential  ^end  in 
attendance.  In  Scotland,  this  personage  is  called  Uie  beat  man.  One  of  his  duties  is 
to  pull  oft  tile  luridegroom's  right-hand  g^ove,  while  one  of  the  bridemaids  does  the  same 
service  for  tiie  bride,  when  the  pair  are  requested  to  Join  hands. 

Bridb-favobs  are  small  knots  of  white  ribbons,  whldi  are  pinned  to  the  breasts  of 
all  who  are  in  attendance  at  weddings,  nor  are  even  the  postboys  and  their  horses'  heads 
left  undecorated  with  these  gay  trappings.  The  origin  of  the  bride-favor  is  said  to  be 
the  true-lovers'-knot— some^mg  symbolical  of  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands  on  tlic 
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occa^.  In  Tmrious  old  plays  and  poems  there  are  alluBions  to  bride-faTors  ox  ribbons, 
as  that  in  Herrick'a  Mi^pmdt*; 

What  podes  for  our  weddiiw-rlnga. 
What  glorea  we'll  give  and  nbboninga 

The  BiUDB-OAZB  is  also  symbolical  in  its  origin.  "The  ceremony  used  at  tbo 
aotemnizaUon  of  marriage  among  the  Romans  was  called  confarreaUon,  in  token  of  a 
Boet  firm  conjunction  between  the  man  and  wife,  with  a  cake  of  wheat  or  barley.  This, 
Blount  tells  us.  Is  still  retained  in  part  with  us,  by  that  which  is  called  the  bride-cake 
osed  at  weddings/'— Brand's  i*(7putor  The  old  English  and  also  Scottish 

custom  of  breauing  a  cake  over  the  head  of  the  bride  on  entering  her  new  dwelling, 
perhaps  points  to  a  usage  of  the  most  remote  antiquity — the  sprinkling  with  wheat  as  a 
token  of  plenty.  In  modern  times,  the  bride-cake  is  a  stately  piece  of  confectionary,  con- 
riatiDe  ofa  lich  cake  as  a  basis,  on  which  ia  reared  a  caateuated  atmcture,  with  wions 
&ndful  dericee^  the  whole  being  corered  with  a  preparation  of  white  sugar.  Tbis 
fabric  b  cat  np  and  ^ren  in  pieces  to  the  guests,  as  put  of  the  wedding  Jo^al^. 

mra,  St.  See  Bbidobt. 

BBUnrWEU,  a  weU  between  Fleet  street  and  the  Thames,  dedicated  to  8t.  Bride, 
which  has  giren  its  nune  to  a  palace,  parish,  and  house  of  correction.  A  palace, 
described  as  "  a  stately  and  beautiful  house,"  was  built  here,  in  1SS3,  by  Heniy  VIII., 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  retinue;  and 
king  Henry  himself  also  often  lodged  here,  as,  for  instance,  in  1535,  when  a  parliament 
was  held  in  Blackfriars;  and  in  1529,  the  same  regal  personage  and  his  queen,  Catharine, 
lived  in  the  B.  while  the  question  of  their  marriage  was  argued.  In  1558,  Edward  VL 
gave  it  over  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  used  as  a  workhouse  for  the  poor,  and  a  house 
of  correction  "for  the  s&umpet  and  idle  person,  for  the  rioter  that  consumeth  all,  and 
for  the  Ti^pbond  that  will  abide  in  no  place. "  Qoeen  Muy  ha^g  confirmed  the  gift, 
ft  was  formally  taken  posaession  of  In  1065  by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  The  B. 
was  afterwards  used  for  other  persons  than  the  class  above  named,  and  at  last  became 
a  place  of  punishment,  till  its  removal  in  1804. 

By  the  15  and  16  Vict  c.  70  a  new  boose  of  correction  was  established  forthecityof 
London.  See  CoBaKcnoN,  Homs  ov. 

BBID6B  (Ang.-Sax.  Iryeg;  Dutch,  hntg;  Ger.  brucJc*)  is  a  structure  for  carrying  a 
road  over  a  stream,  river,  ravine,.low  ground,  or  other  impediment  to  its  course.  A 
bridge  for  carrying  a  canal  or  other  water-course,  is  called  an  aqueduct  (q.v.);  one  for 
carrring  a  railway  is  sometimes  called  by  the  recentlv  coined,  though  not  veiy  correct, 
word  vuMduet  (q.v.).  Bridgss  are  formed  of  stone,  urick,  cast-iron,  or  timba"  arches; 
lA  timt)er  beams  or  frame-work,  suoported  on  piles  or  on  masonry ;  of  iron  cables  oi 
diaina,  in  which  case  they  are  called  suspension-bridges  ;  of  lattice-work  ;  or  of  cast  oi 
wrouffU-lron  glxderB.  sometimes  a  combination  of  neams  and  suspension-iods  is  used, 
Ttabi^v  or  hollow  wronght-iron  s^ers  have  been  occasionally  employed,  the  first 
gceat  example  bdng  the  Britannia  bridge  <g.v.). 

Bridges  are  either  fixed  or  movable.  Of  movable  bridges  there  are  various  kinds. 
Pfyinff-bridge*  and  footing-bridges  are,  in  fact,  mere  ferry-boats  (see  Ferry)  with  gang- 
ways attached,  and  other  provisions  for  safe  and  ready  transport,  and  which  are  drawn 
across  the  stream  by  ropes.  Dravhbridga  and  twmg-bridget  are  constructed  in  two  parts, 
that  turn  on  pivots— in  the  former,  the  parts  are  luted  vertically;  In  the  other,  they  are 
moved  iDuna  h<nizontally.  A  di^ng-lmiige  runs  backward  and  forward  on  wheels  or 
ndlers.  Another  kind  is  much  in  use  in  low  districts  in  England,  where  the  water 
flows  lazily,  and  almost  on  the  land-level.  These  are  sometimes  called  pontoon-bridges, 
from  the  movable  roadway  being  balanced  at  a  small  height  above  the  water-level  on  a 
pivot  working  in  a  large  pontoon  or  hollow  cylinder  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river — the 
ends  of  the  roadway  of  the  B.,  when  laid  across  the  river,  resting  Ireely  on  piers  on 
either  sida  There  are  several  such  bridges  in  use  over  the  Oose.  The  pivot  is  set  in 
the  center  of  the  stream,  and,  when  necessary,  the  B.  is  turned  round  on  it  by  machinerr, 
till  It  lies  nvallel  to  the  banks,  and  permits  the  passage  of  barges  on  either  side.  In 
a  flat  district  these  bridges  are  exceedingly  appropriate.   See  also  Bridge,  Miutart. 

Convenience  must  have  led  men  in  a  very  ruae  state  of  society  to  form  bridges,  in 
order  to  the  easier  communication  between  districts  separated  by  rivers.  On  most 
■tteama  there  occur  fords,  but  often  these  are  not  to  be  found  where  they  would  be 
most  desirable.  The  most  rudimentary  form  of  a  B.  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  series  of 
steppin^tones,  such  as  are  yet  almost  everywhere  to  be  round  on  river<ourses  at  some 
point.^n!^u^  stones  depouted  in  ttie  streams  at  tlie  shallows  or  fords,  would  first  give 
a  chance  to  a  passenger  of  getting  across  dry  shod;  by  and  by,  where  one  or  two  stones 
were  wanting  to  complete  the  steps  in  the  passage,  they  would  be  supplied.  Next,  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  ^ve  greater  security  to  the  passage,  by  laying  planks  or  trees 
aerofls  the  stepping-stones,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risks  attending  stepping  or  leaping  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  arrangement  of  planks  resting  thus  on  stones,  we  have  the 
fliBt  advance  in  the  art  of  bridge  building,  the  suggestion  at  once  both  of  piers  and  road- 
ways; and  beyond  this  stage,  the  art  would  appear  not  to  have  advanced  for  a  very 
long  period.     From  the  (jweeks,  we  have  accounts  of  bridges  built  by  Semiramis, 
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Darhu,  Xerxes,  and  Fyrrhns;  and  In  Egypt,  neceisity  eaily  compelled  the  formation  of 
bridges  in  coDnecllon  with  the  canals  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  irri^ion.  Bat 
all  these  would  appear  to  have  lieen  rudimentary  in  form,  and  to  have  consisted  simply 
of  piers,  with  the  intervals  between  them  spanned  by  beams  of  timber  or  large  flat 
stones.  Sometimes  boats  moored  in  the  stream  served  the  purptwe  of  piers,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  famous  B.  of  Xerxes  acroas  the  HelleBpont.  Bridges  of  boata  are  In  use 
to  this  day.  The  principle  of  the  arch  was  long  known  before  it  was  applied  to  the  art 
of  bridge-Duildin^.  See  Abch.  That  application  we  owe  to  the  Bomans,  whose  first 
great  work  in  which  the  arch  was  employed,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (q.t.),  is  referable  to 
the  time  of  the  Tarquma.  The  Ponte  de  Rotto,  or  Senators'  B.  (127  B.C.),  erected  by 
Caius  Flavins,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  its  application  to  bridges,  m 
the  course  of  the  great  eogineering  undertaking  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus 
Ceaaar  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  supply  of  water  to  Rome,  its  appUcaUon  became 
genera] ;  and  afterwards,  the  empire  having  extended  its  bounds,  the  necessity  for  ready 
communication  between  its  provmces,  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  splendid  bridges 
therein,  many  of  which,  indeed,  surpassed  in  their  greatness  those  of  Rome  itself.  But 
although  the  Romans  have  unquestionably  the  merit  of  having  originated  the  art  of 
bridge-building  proper  in  Europe,  yet  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  principle  of  the 
arch  was  not  applied  by  eastern  nations  to  bridge-building  long  before  the  dawn  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  Tlie  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  before  the  west  in 
this  as  in  other  arts,  though  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  bridges  on  which  ttiia  asaratlon 
la  rested  may  well  be  doubted,  conaidenng  tin  uncertain^  wlkioh  perradee  the  cbjco- 
nology  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

It  is  Imposdble  here  to  trace  in  det^I  the  progress  of  the  art.  For  a  long  lime  after 
fbe  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  made  no  progress.  It  revived  in  the  11th  c,  but 
languished  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  when  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  the 
Foots  et  Chauas^es  in  France  favored  its  further  growth.  Henceforth,  many  splendid 
bridges  were  erected  both  in  Britiun  and  the  continent  In  1775,  Mr.  Pritcbard  of 
Shrewsbury,  introducing  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  tlie  erection  of  bridges,  originated  a 
valuable  style  of  construction.  The  genius  and  works  of  Telford  briog  ua  to  the  present 
time.  Within  half  a  century,  the  use  of  steam,  the  development  of^ the  canal  system, 
and  the  necessity  especially  for  raUwaj-bridges,  with  the  immense  amount  of  capital  at 
the  disposal  of  engineers  for  purposes  of  bridge-building,  have  caused  a  rapid  evolution  of 
all  the  principles  and  possible  modes  of  the  art  Amon^  the  new  forma  called  forth 
within  tbe  century  by  the  increasing  demand  for  facilities  of  communication,  are  the 
suspension  B.,  the  wrought-iron  girder  and  tubular  bridges,  and  the  lattice-bridges.  Sev- 
eral of  the  new  bridges  over  the  Thames  are  models  of  engineering  skill  and  taste.  The 
Menai  and  Britannia  bridges  were  r^arded  when  erected  aa  perfect  marvels  of  ttie  ar^ 
and  yet  they  have  since  been  surpassed.  In  America,  tbe  B.  of  Trenton,  over  the  Dela- 
ware, the  great  Portage  viaduct,  and  the  Niagara  suspenrion  B.,  are  equal  to  any  ^milar 
works  in  the  world.  The  Tay  B.,  opened  in  May,  1878,  is  the  longest  (2  m.  in 
length)  and  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern  engineering  skill.  The  variety 
of  complex  structures  of  wood  and  of  iron  that  now  span  streams  and  hollows  is  endless. 
For  some  of  the  more  important  forms,  see  Frame,  Lattice,  Tubular,  and  Susten- 
BiON  Bridoes.  What  follows  here,  relates  chiefly  to  arched  or  masonry  bridges,  and  is 
confined  to  the  more  general  and  obvious  condiUons  which  such  bridges  must  folfiU, 
avoiding  the  mecluuil<^l  theory  of  their  stability  as  too  abstruse  for  popular  exposition. 

An  arched  B.  rests  between  masites  of  masonrr  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river,  called 
its  abutments  (q.v.).  Tbe  intermediate  points  or  support  of  tbe  arches  are  the  piers 
(q.v.),  which  are  rarely  built  ao  strong  aa  to  be  able  of  themselves  to  resist  the  lateral 
thrust  of  tbe  arches  resting  on  them,  if  tlie  thrust  of  one  arch  did  not  counteract  that  of 
another.  The  arch  itself  is  the  curved  construction  between  adjacent  piers.  The  chief 
terms  used  in  speaking  of  the  arch  itself  are  explained  under  Abch.  In  addition,  may 
be  noticed  tiie  tpandnl,  the  name  ^ven  to  the  filling  in  above  the  eztrados  to  the  road- 
way. The  chord  or  span,  is  the  distance  between  the  piers;  while  fbe  riM  of  the  arch  is 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  level  of  the  springing  and  the  horizontal  through 
^the  key. 

Wtfen  a  B,  has  to  be  erected,  the  question  of  what  form  it  should  be,  falls  to  be  set- 
tled b^  a  variety  of  coosiderations.  Ke^rd  to  appearance  affects  the  question,  but  the 
material  points  are  its  sufilciency  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  its 
security  and  durability  The  nature  of  the  embankments  and  of  the  soil  in  the  water-bed, 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  water-shed,  or  country  drained  by  the  stream,  may  make 
It  necessary  that  the  B.  should  not  be  an  arched  bridge  at  all,  but  a  suspension  or  cantt- 
lever  bridge.  But  if  It  is  to  be  an  arched  B. ,  then  the  most  important  questions  respect 
the  number  of  ite  piers  and  the  form  of  its  arches.  If  vessels  must  be  free  to  pass  under 
it,  the  arch^  must  be  lofty,  and  tbe  abutments  high  ;  so  also  must  the^  be  if  Uie  river  is 
exposed  to  sudden  elevations  of  its  level  by  floods.  Formerly  a  prejudice  existed  against 
laying  a  B.  across  a  stream  at  any  other  angle  than  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  The 
reason  was  that  the  theory  of  the  skewed  arch  (q.v,)  being  unknown,  the  obliqui^  of 
the  B.  to  the  water-course  Involved  a  corresponding  obliquity  of  its  piers  to  tlie  water, 
which  greatly  increased  the  risk  of  the  B.  siutering  from  floods.  But  the  skemd  uch 
allows  a  B.  to  be  thrown  at  any  angle  across  a  rlrer,  with  its  piers  all  paraUei  to  the 
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dg^i  New  York.    3.  Victoria  tubular  bridge,  Montreal.    4,  10.  Bridge  over  the  Kinzig,  Baden,  « 
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■tRBin ;  and  many  an  awkward  turn  in  our  puMlc  roafls  would  hsve  been  spared  ns  had 

tbe  skewed  arch  only  been  earlier  known.   8ee  Skew  Bridob. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  rec^uirements  of  poeitiou  aod  traffic,  the  form  next 

mnst  be  considered,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  stream.  The  stream  principaliy 
tflects  the  form,  through  prescribing  the  number  of  piers.  Each  pier  takes  up  so  much 
of  the  w&ter-coufse,  and  thus  narrows  the  effective  passage  of  the  water.  The  imme' 
dtate  consequence  of  narrowing  the  channel  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  As 
the  velocity  of  the  stream  increases.  It  tends  more  and  more  to  carry  off  the  soil  in  the 
ndghborhood  of  the  piers,  and  finally,  by  deepening  its  course,  to  undermine  them. 
From  this  cousideration.  the  effect  of  too  many  piers  will  be  obvious;  but  indeed  this 
is  not  matter  of  speculation,  for  many  bridges— ^among  others,  a  B.  of  Smeaton's  at  Hex- 
ham—have  been  destroyed  from  this  cause,  thus  falling  from  the  very  overabundance  of 
supportl  To  know  how  many  piers  may  with  safety  be  used,  the  volume  of  water  that 
flows  through  the  channel,  both  ordinarily  and  in  winter-floods,  must  be  ascertained, 
which  can  be  done  very  nearly  by  calculating  the  mean  of  many  soundings  taken  at  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  river,  and  at  a  succession  of  points  across  its  bed.  There  is  another 
war  in  which  the  stream  affects  tlie  form.  If  it  is  liable  to  floods,  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  piers  so  high  as  to  elevate  the  spring  of  the  arches  above  the  highest  level 
attainable  by  the  water.  In  connection  with  tins  part  of  tlie  subject,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, too.  that  floods  are  apt  to  carry  down  trees  and  other  floating  masses,  which,  if 
the  arches  do  not  afford  them  passage,  become  powerful  levers  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridze. 

The  form  of  the  B.  being  determined  on,  the  remaining  questions  relate  to  itsstabil- 
t^.  Thia  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  abutments  and  piers,  and  the  balanced  equi- 
Utiritun  of  the  arches.  The  Importance  of  securing  proper  foundations  for  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  very  frequently  their  foundations,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  have  to  be  artiflcially  constructed.  See  Piles,  Coffer-dah, 
and  Concrete.  In  considering  the  stability  of  the  B.,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the 
forces  which  will  act  to  destroy  it.  This  is  ascertained  by  calculating  the  extreme  pass- 
ing load,  and  als'i  the  weight  of  the  structure  above  the  arches,  and  of  the  arches  them- 
selves. A  sdentiflc  and  skilled  engineer  is  then  able  to  judge  what  amount  of  strain  or 
destructive  pressure  will  be  exercised  by  these  weights  on  the  several  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  thus  to  adapt  the  strength  at  every  point  to  the  strain.  As  to  the  passing  load, 
it  is  usual  to  calculate  on  2^  per  foot,  superficial,  of  the  whole  area  in  orainarr 
bridges,  and  on  960  lbs.  in  railway  bridges.  The  weight  of  the  superstructure  and 
arclies  is  a  question  for  practical  measurement.  As  to  the  remaining  pressure — viz., 
that  of  the  stream — it  mnst  be  ascertained  for  the  highest  floods.  It  is  calculated  from 
knowing  the  mean  velocity  of  ttie  stream,  and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  it. 
Thesunace  is  readily  ol)served  oy  means  of  floats;  and  when  this  is  under  10  ft.  per 
aetnnd,  the  mean  velocity  is  found  to  be  about  one  flfUi  less.  The  stress  of  the  stream 
MI  the  bridge  Is  diminished  by  the  expedient  known  as  a  cut-water,  which  Is  an  angular 
projection  from  the  pier.  The  best  form  for  a  cut-water  has  prsctically  been  ascertwned 
to  be  an  equilateral  prism,  presenting  an  angle  of  60°  to  the  water  course.  lo  all  bridges, 
these  are  to  be  found  on  the  sides  of  the  piers  presented  to  the  stream ;  and  in  tidal  rivers, 
they  are  built  on  the  lower  side  as  well. 

After  the  conditions  already  mentioned  are  satisfied,  taste  has  more  to  do  with  the 
form  of  the  arches  than  anything  else.  The  forms  in  use  are  the  old  semicircular,  the 
elliptical — usually  got  at  by  putting  together  several  circular  arches  of  different  radii — 
and  the  se^ental  arch.  The  semicircular  arch  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  more 
■nclent  bridges.  This  arch  is  the  most  solid  and  most  easily  constructed,  as  all  the 
▼oussoirs  may  be  worked  from  the  same  mold.  It  requires,  however,  high  banking,  as 
its  height  is  equal  half  its  breadth;  and  where  tlie  water-level  greatly  changes,  it  is  par- 
ticulany  unsuitable,  from  the  great  height  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  iners,  to  cany 
the  intrados  out  of  water-reach.  The  elliptical  arch  and  the  segmoDtal  of  60°  are,  betides, 
far  more  pleasing  in  appearance. 

In  pMsible  uteot  of  span,  the  masonic  bridge  Is  far  exceeded  by  suspeni^on  and 
^rder  DridgBs.  At  Chester  there  is  a  stone  arch  with  a  span  of  200  ft. ;  in  the  Britannia 
tabuUtf  bridge  the  span  is  460  ft. ;  in  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  strait,  600  ft. ; 
and  in  the  suspension  bridge  at  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  870  feet.  The  railway  bridge 
across  the  Tay,  near  Dundee,  partially  deatrOTed  In  1979,  was  8450  yards  long.  See  TtJ. 
vtTUB  Bbidob  and  Suspension  Bridges  :  Cantilever  Bridge. 

The  principal  objectdons  to  the  wooden  R  is  Its  liability  to  flre  and  to  decay,  besides 
which  it  is  liable  to  warping,  through  the  swelling  and  contracting  of  its  beams.  Al- 
though iron  Is  fast  Buperseding  wood  for  bridge  construction,  a  large  proportion  of 
Amerieui  bridges  is  still  to  be  found  of  the  latter  material.  Wooden  bridges  are  now 
SKomed  to  bsTe  a  life  of  but  about  10  years. 

Bngllsh  bridges  are  malnttdnable  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  In  which  they  an  dt- 
tuted ;  but  io  many  cities  and  borouglis.  the  inhabitants  liave  acquired  by  prescription  a 
BtUIl^  for  this  expense,  and  by  the  18  and  14  Vict.  c.  64,  the  management  and  control  of 
'nch  bridges  is  given  to  tlie  council  of  the  city  or  borough.  If  part  of  a  public  bridge 
within  one  county  or  other  place  on  which  the  liability  rests,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
Mdge  be  wltUn  another,  each  party  or  body  shall  repair  that  part  of  the  bridge  whtcb 
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la  within  its  own  bnundaiies.  Besides  the  bridge  itself,  tiiecoonly  liable  is  bound  hy  the 
22  Heniy  VIII.  c.  6,  to  repair  800  ft.  of  the  road  either  way  from  the  bridge.  And  sucli 
is  still  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  all  bridges  built  prior  to  tlie  passiog  of  the  highway  act. 
fi  and  6  WilL  IV.  c.  BO.  But  by  that  act  it  is  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  all  bridgea 
thereafter  to  be  built,  the  repair  of  the  road  itself  passing  over  or  adjoining  to  a  bridge, 
■lull  be  done  by  the  parish,  or  other  parties  bound  to  the  general  repair  of  the  highwar 
of  which  it  forms  a  portion — the  county  being  still  subject,  however,  to  its  former  obll- 
galiOB  as  regards  "the  walla,  banks,  or  fences  of  the  raised  causeways,  and  raised, 
approaches  to  any  bridge,  or  the  land  arches  thereof."  See  Stephen's  C^.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
334.  The  neglect  to  make  such  repairs  is  treated  in  law  books  as  a  kind  of  negative 
offense;  but  there  are  positive  offenses  against  bridges,  which  in  the  statutes  are  called 
nuisances,  as  to  which,  see  the  48  Geo.  111.  c  68.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  in  rcnird 
to  the  m^ntBDaDCH  and  managemeDt  of  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  was  passed  in 
1878.  entitled  "Roads and  Bridges  act."  Private  bridges  are  those  erected  and  main- 
t^ed  under  contracts  authorized  by  private  acts  of  paniament. 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  aomeof  the  older  American 
bridges.  It  remains  now  to  describe  the  roost  important  American  bridge  as  regards  con- 
Btniction — that  over  the  East  river  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  commonly 
known  ta  the  "  Brooklyn  Bridge."  The  land  approaches  are  of  stone  and  brick  inarches 
and  piers.terrainating  at  the  river  in  the  grand  stone  piers  that  rise  378  ft.  above  hif^-water. 
The  following  official  account  of  dimensions  and  weight  of  materials  is  given :  con- 
■tructlcm  commeni»d  Jan.  3, 1870;  size  of  New  York  caisson,  173x103  ft;  size  at 
Brooklyn  oUason',  108X1^  ft. ;  timber  and  iron  in  caisson,  5358  cubic  yards;  concrete  in 
well-boles,  chambers,  etc.,  5C69  cubic  ft. ;  weight  of  New  York  caisson,  about  7000  tons? 
weight  of  concrete  filling,  about  8000  tons;  New  York  tower  contains  46,046  cubic  yards 
of  masonry;  Brooklyn  tower  contains  88,214  cubic  yards  of  masonry;  length  of  river  spun 
1505  ft.  6  in. ;  length  of  each  land  span,  930  ft.— 1860  ft. ;  length  uf  Brooklyn  approacli, 
871  ft. ;  length  of  New  York  approach,  1663  ft.  6  in. ;  total  kuglh  of  bridge,  5980  ft.,  or 
1.184  m.;  width  of  toldge,  85  ft. ;  number  of  cables,  4;  diameter  ot  each  cable,  15|  in. ; 
first  wire  was  run  out  May  30,  1877;  cable-making  really  commenced  June  11,  1877; 
length  of  each  single  wire  In  cables,  8578  ft.  6  in. ;  ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  13,200 
tons;  weight  of  wire,  13  ft.  per  lb.;  each  cable  contains  5296  parallel  (not  twisted) 
galvanized  steel,  oil-coated  wires,  closely  wrapped  to  a  solid  cylinder  15i  in.  in  diameter; 
depth  of  Brooklyn  tower  foundation  below  high-water,  45  ft. ;  depth  of  New  York  tower 
foundation  below  high-water,  78  ft.;  size  of  towers  at  high-water  line,  140x59  ft,;  size 
of  towers  at  roof  couree,  186  x  53  ft. ;  total  height  of  towers  above  lii^b-walcr,  277  ft. ; 
clear  height  of  bridge  in  center  of  river  span  above  high-water,  nt  Fah.,  186  ft.; 
height  of  floor  at  towers  above  high-water,  110  ft.  3  in. ;  gnide  of  nnulway,  Zi  ft.  in  100 
ft.;  height  of  towers  above  roadway.  160  ft. ;  size  of  anchorages  at  base,  120x110  ft.; 
size  of  anchorages  at  top,  117X104  ft. ;  beigbt  of  anchorages,  88  ft.  front  and  85  ft. 
rear;  weight  of  each  anchor  plate.  23  tons;  total  cost  of  bridge,  exclusive  of  land, 
$14,627,879;  total  weight  of  suspended  structure,  17,780  tons.  Engineer,  W.  A.  Itoclt- 
ling.  The  bridge  was  opened,  '83.  45,000  pcniiODS  can  cross  hourly,  supposing  each  to 
move  at  the  rate  of  200  ft.  per  minute,  and  1440  vehicles. 

Some  other  American  bridges  may  be  briefly  described.  One  of  the  earliest  of  note 
Is  tbaX  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Fhiludelphia,  whicli  Fanny  Eemble  poetically  described  as 
"  a  scarf  rounded  by  the  wind  and  thrown  over  the  river."  It  was  accidfUtally  burned 
in  1888.  The  railroad  bridge  at  Bellows  Falls,  built  in  1850,  has  a  span  of  350  feet.  The 
Susquehanna  bridge  (of  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad)  is  3500  ft.  long,  with  13 
piers  and  2  guard  piers  at  the  draw.  The  spans  are  250  ft.  long,  and  the  draw-span  17ft 
feet.  The  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  has  a  span  from  center  to  center  of  towers  of  821 
ft,  and  Is  345  ft.  above  the  river.  The  bridge  (suspension)  over  the  Ohio  betweco  Cin- 
cinnati  and  Covington  has  a  span  of  1067  ft.,  and  is  91  ft.  above  low-water.  The  Clifton 
bridge  (over  Niaffsro  river  Just  below  the  falls  and  above  the  suspendon  bridge)  is  1190 
ft.  from  bank  to  oank,  and  1368  ft.  between  the  points  of  suspension  on  the  towers,  and 
is  193  ft.  above  the  water.  The  Victoria  tubular  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Uon- 
treal  has  a  length  of  tube  of  6600  ft.,  carried  over  24  openings  of  340  ft.  each,  and  oiio 
of  830  ft. ;  with  the  approaches  this  bridge  is  9084  ft.  long.  The  Quincy  Bridge  ovi-r 
the  Hisstssippi  (draw)  has  17  spans,  two  of  260  ft.,  three  of  300,  11  of  137,  imd  a  draw- 
span  of  860  feet.  The  bridge  over  the  Missouri  at  Omaha  is  2800  ft.  long  in  11  spans. 
The  bridge  of  the  Hew  Yorjc  Central  railroad  over  the  Hudson  at  Albany  la  1740  ft. 
long.  In  15  spans  and  a  draw.  But  the  most  noteworthy  of  railroad  bridges  is  that  over 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  three  immen^  spans,  those  at  the  coda  being  508 
ft.  each,  ana  the  middle  one  630  feet.  Over  the  railroad  floor  Is  a  carriage  and  foot  road- 
way 84  ft.  wide  between  the  foot-walks,  which  are  each  8  ft.  wide. 

The  terrible  disaster  of  the  fall  of  the  Tay  Bridge  in  Scotland,  the  centre  portion  of 
which  went  down  in  a  furious  »le  on  the  night  of  the  37th  Dec.,  1879.  justifies  a  brief 
description  of  that  structure.  It  was  the  largest  iron  bridge  in  the  world,  crossing  the 
river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  w.  of  Dundee,  with  a  length  from  shore 
to  shore  of  10,830  ft.  (only  340  ft.  leas  Uian  two  miles).  Commencing  at  the  s.  or  Fife 
shore  there  were  three  spans  of  60  ft.,  two  of  80  ft.,  33  of  120  ft..  14  of 200  ft,  18  of  130 
ft,  96  of  06  fL,  one  of  160  ft.  and  six  of  27  ft— in  aU  88  spans,  the  raUs  being  88  ft 
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tbo7«  the  water.  The  portion  which  fell  coneiBted  of  18  spans  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  A  train  of  six  passenger  cars  and  the  brakemen^  Tan  either  went 
down  with  the  bridge  or  ran  into  the  vacancy  in  the  dark,  and  not  one  person  survived. 
There  were  over  90  lives  lost. 

The  following  statement  comprises  a  list  of  the  most  important  railway  bridges  and 
viadocta  constructed  by  European  and  American  railway  companies.  There  are  stone, 
wood,  and  iron  structures,  all  of  which  appear  under  a  separate  head: 

Stone  Bridge*  and  FSodutfto.— Ballochmoyle  viaduct,  Qlasflx>w,  and  S.  W.,  width  of 
siMn,  181  ft ;  viaduct  at  Nogent,  S.  M.,  near  Paris,  164  ft.;  Durhun  Junction  viaduct, 
160  ft. ;  bridge  near  Wolmsdorf,  Silesia,  150  ft. ;  bridge  near  Maidenhead,  built  by 
Brunei,  1835,  129  feet.  There  are  three  or  four  structures  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  . 
whose  widths  of  openings  exceed  lOOfeet.  This  includes  the  bridge  at  the  Point-du-Jour, 
at  Paris;  the  viaduct  near  Loebau,  in  Saxony,  and  the  bridge  at  Point-de-Pille,  on  the 
line  between  Orleans  and  Bordeaux.  The  highest  arches  are  principally  found  in  Qer- 
msnr,  and  in  the  second  line  In  various  parts  of  France. 

Vuidueta  ef  StoM  and  Brick. — Height  of  arch;  over  the  Ooeltz  valley.  Id  Saxony, 
256  ft ;  over  Uie  Elster  valley,  in  Saxony,  228  ft ;  over  the  Riofredo,  in  Austria,  197  ft. ; 
»X  Diedeamuhle,  near  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  170  ft. ;  at  Chaumont,  Paris  to  Mulhouse,  164 
ft. :  at  Kalte  Rinne,  Semmering,  Austria,  151  ft. ;  at  Fure,  near  Grenoble,  185  ft. ;  at 
Comelle,  near  Crell,  Paris,  131  ft.;  at  Wagnergraben,  Semmering,  Austria,  128  ft.;  at 
Combe-Bouchard,  Paria-Lyons  railway,  138  feet  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several 
other  bridges  and  viaducts  whose  height  varies  from  100  to  135  feet.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal are:  the  viaduct  over  the  Tranz  valley,  in  Austria;  bridge  across  the  river  Fulda, 
near  Kragenhof,  Hanover;  the  Goel  viaduct  at  Aix-la-ChBpelle;  viaduct  at  Mlreville,  on 
the  line  between  Havre  and  Rouen;  four  more  are  in  Saxon  Switzerland;  the  rest  In 
various  parts  of  France.  The  longest  viaducts  and  bridges  are  to  be  found  in  England; 
notably  the  viaduct  on  the  line  from  London  to  Greenwich;  the  system  of  the  South- 
western, South-eastern,  Chatham  and  Dover,  Great  Eastern,  and  of  other  lines  serving 
the  metropolis.  The  next  importance  attaches  to  the  bridge  spanning  the  Lagoons  and 
nmning  into  Venice,  the  bridge  and  viaduct  over  the  river  Elbe,  at  Dresden,  and  a  f«>w 
others. 

linAer-intQl  Bridget  and  Tiadwia. — The  most  prominent  structures  are  the  following: 
Over  the  river  Mista,  on  the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  railway',  nine  openings,  each 
300  ft  wide;  over  the  river  Elbe,  at  Wittenberg,  with  14  openings,  varying  in  width 
from  140  to  100  ft. ;  bridge  near  Woltenhofen,  on  the  road  from  Lindau  to  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  one  opening,  170  ft  wide;  bridge  near  Kcmpten,  on  the  same  line  as  the  fore- 
going, with  five  openings,  varying  in  width  from  85  to  140  ft.  each.  There  are  two 
wooden  bridges  on  the  North  Shields,  Newcastle  line,  one  with  seven,  the  other  with 
five  <q>enin^,  the  widest  of  which  spans  about  185  feet  The  Uaitcd  States. possm 
wooden  bridges  in  very  large  numbers,  and  of  much  greater  dimeasions  than  are  fotmd 
OD  European  roods.  Among  tiiose  noteworthy  is  the  bridge  over  the  Delaware  river,  on 
the  Erie  road,  with  two  openings,  each  of  a  width  of  about  260  feet.  The  next  structure 
of  importance  is  a  bridge  over  uie  Susqudianna  river,  near  Columbia,  with  39  openin|;B, 
each  abont  300  ft  wide.  There  are  two  bridges  crossing  the  Connecticut  river,  with 
qians  of  174  feet.  These  are  the  most  prominent  bridges;  but  there  are  numerous  other 
ver^  remarkable  structures,  which,  though  of  smaller  mmensions,  give  evidence  of  great 
engineering  skiU. 

Inm  Bridgeeand  7iadwix.—The  following  list  comprlsea  structures  of  this  daas  of 
the  greatest  extent  in  length : 

Feet. 

Farkersburg  Bridge,  West  Virginia  7,045 

8t  CharlesBridge,  Missouri   6,536 

Over  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  Ey   5,310 

Over  the  river  Delaware,  PeuDsylvanla  4,990 

Over  the  East  river.  New  York  5,989 

'^Hctoria  Bridge,  St  Lawrence  river,  Canada  6,600 

Over  the  river  Rhine,  at  Mayence,  Germany  ,   8,380 

Over  the  river  Tongabndda,  Bombay,  Madras  8,730 

Over  the  river  Mis^ippi,  near  Quincy   8,200 

Over  the  river  Missouri,  near  Omaha   2,790 

Over  the  river  Vistula,  near  Dirscbau,  Germany.. .   2,750 

Over  the  river  Danube,  near  Stadlau,  Austria  2,5^ 

070"  the  river  Po,  near  Hezzaoo-Cortl,  Italy   2,485 

Over  the  river  Ttoar,  near  Saltash   3,190 

Ofw  the  river  Lek,  near  Euilenburg   2,185 

Onr  the  river  Mississippi,  near  Dubuque  1,758 

Over  the  river  Sotal.  In  British  India   1.745 

The  for^ioing  comprises  a  list  of  the  longest  bridges  constructed  of  iron,  but  it  does 
flot  inclode  all  the  most  important  works  from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  The 
bridges  vhkh  have  the  widest  or  the  most  numerous  openings  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
Bit,  and  com  prise  aU  the  great  marvels  which  engineering  skill  and  ingenuity  have 
pndooed :  Britannia  teidge.  Maul  Btniti :  four  oponlngi,  two  of  MM)  feet,  and  two 
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of  460  feet ;  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  Fairbank,  1846-60.  Conway  bridge, 
Henai  struts :  oneo[>cning,  400  feet;  built  by  Btephenson,  1847-48.  Victoria  bridge, 
crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Moatreal:  one  opeoiDg  880  ft.,  and  34  openings,  each 
340  feet;  built  by  Slephenaon.  Bridge  over  the  Garonne,  near  Langoa,  on  the  Bor- 
dcaux-Cette  line:  one  opening  of  24S  ft.,  and  two  each  of  210  feet.  Oyer  the  Aire,  near 
Brotherton:  one  opening  of  225  feet.  Over  the  Trent,  near  Gainsborough,  on  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and  Lincoln  line :  two  openings,  each  150  ft.  wide.  Over  the  river 
Lek,  a  branch  of  the  Bhine,  near  Kailenburg,  Holland:  one  opening  of  150  ft.,  one  of 
80  ft,  and  seven  of  67  feet:  built  1868-70.  Over  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  U.  S. ; 
one  opening  of  400  ft. ;  one  of  870  ft. ;  six,  each  of  286  ft. ;  14,  varying  in  width 
from  310  ft.  to  140  ft. ;  one  of  100  ft.,  and  two,  each  of  60  feet;  built  in  1868.  Over 
the  Vistula,  near  Dirschau,  Berlin-KOnigsberg  line — built  1850-67,  by  Lentze:  six  open- 
ings, 850  ft.  each.  Over  the  Waat,  near  Lommel,  Belgium:  three  openings  of  400  ft. 
each,  and  eight  of  190  ft.  each.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Griethausen:  one  opening  of  880 
ft.,  and  20  of  90  ft.  each;  built  in  1863-64,  by  Monie.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Hamm: 
four  openings,  each  of  330  feet;  built  in  18to-70,  by  Pichier.  Over  the  Dieppe,  near 
Hoerdyk,  Holland:  14  openings,  each  of  380  ft.,  and  two  of  61  feet.  This  structure 
resembles  In  a  measure  the  unfortuoate  Tay  bridge.  It  was  completed  in  1871.  Over 
the  Rhine,  near  Cologne:  four  openings  of  820  ft.  each;  built,  1856-W,  by  Lohse  and 
Wiedman.  Over  the  Nogat,nearMarienDurg,  Baltic:  two  openingsof  313  ft.  each.  Over  the 
Wye,  near  Chepstow :  one  opening  of  800  ft. ,  and  three,  each  of  100  feet ;  built  by  Bnmel, 
1860-52.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim:  three  openings  of  295  feet.  Overtbe  Boyne, 
near  Drogbeda:  one opentngof  370  ft,  andtwoeach of  140 feet ;  built  by  Barton,  1865. 
OvertheDanube  canal,  DeaTvlenna:  one  opening  360  fc  wide;  built  in  loiSO  Koestlln. 
Over  the  Danube,  near  Stadlau,  Austria :  five  openings  each  of  350  ft,  and  10  each  of 
110  feet  ;  built  by  Ruppert,  1868-70.  Over  the  Trent,  near  Newark:  one  opening  of 
240  feet ;  built  by  Pox  and  Henderson,  1851.  Overthe  Thames,  Blackfriars:  one  opea- 
ingof  305  ft,  twoof  195  ft, and  two  of  170  feet  ;  built  1868-64.  Over  the  Kinzig,  near 
Offenburg,  Germany:  one  opening  of  190  feet.  Over  the  Eipel,  Hungary:  one  opening 
of  185  ft.,  and  three  of  145  feet  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburg:  three  openings  of  185 
feet  Over  theGrau,  in  Hungary:  one  opening  of  166  ft,  and  three  of  144  ft  each, 
built  by  Rupport,  1838.  Over  the  Saar,  near  Frcjburg  ;  five  openings,  each  of  160  ft.,  and 
two  of  1^  feet  Crumlin  Viaduct  Newport-Abergavenny  line:  10  openings  each  of 
100  ft  width;  fnillt  by  Liddle  and  Gordon,  1858.  Over  the  Lahn,  near  Coblentz;  one 
opening,  150  ft  wide.  Over  the  Thames,  near  Windsor:  one  opening  of  200  feet ;  built 
by  Brunei,  1849.  Over  the  Wcacr,  near  Corvey,  Germany:  four  openings,  each  of  185 
feet;  built  by  Schwedler,  1863-64.  Overthe  Orne,  near  Caen,  France:  one  opening  of 
145  feet  Built  by  Maicr,  1858.  On  the  Blackwall  line:  one  opening,  120  feet  Over 
the  Tamar,  at  Saltash;  two  opening  of  450  ft.,  and  17  openings  varying  from  70  to  90 
feet;  built  by  Brunei.  Over  the  Rbine.  at  Auyence;  four  openings,  each  of  385  ft., 
fflz  of  115  ft.,  and  32  openings  varying  in  width  from  50  to  60  leet  Over  the  Isar,  near 
Hesselohe.  Germany:  two  openings,  each  of  170  ft,  and  two  each  of  86  feet  Over  the 
Elbe,  at  Hamburg:  seven  openings,  each  of  335  ft  ,  and  three  openings  of  810  feet;  built 
by  Lohse,  1870.  Over  the  Yssel,  near  Zutphen,  Holland:  one  opening  of  820  ft,  and 
two  of  55  feet  Over  the  Ohio,  near  Benwood,  United  States:  one  opening  of  830  feet 
Over  the  Mersey,  near  Runcorn,  London  and  North-western  railway:  three  openings  of 
800  ft  each.  Over  the  Missouri,  near  Omalia,  United  States:  11  openings,  each  of  270 
feet;  built  by  Dodge,  1860-61.  Over  the  Danube,  near  Manthausen,  Austria:  Ave  open- 
ings of  260  ft. ,  and  two  of  90  feet  Over  the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  North-western  line :  four 
ooeningB  of  260  ft,  and  14  openings  of  96  feet;  built  by  Hellwag  and  GerlUb,  1870-72. 

The  railway  cantilever  bridge  over  the  Forth  at  Queensferry,  completed  In  the  year 
1890,  is  the  most  remarkable  application  of  the  cantilever  principle  in  the  world.  The 
breadth  of  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  is  rather  more  than  a  mile ;  but,  as  the  viaduct 
had  to  be  continued  overland  on  the  n.  shore  for  several  hundred  yards,  the  whole 
length  of  the  bridge  extends  about  one  mile  and  one  third.  This,  however,  gives 
no  fair  idea  of  the  breadth  of  span  to  whidi  the  plu'sical  conditions  require  the 
Buspen^on  principle  to  be  appUedT.  In  the  nddst  of  the  flrth,  but  rather  nearer  to 
the  northern  than  to  the  soutliem  shore,  rises  the  rocky  fslet  of  Inchgarvie.  On 
either  side  of  this  island  the  bed  of  the  river  sinks  to  a  depth  which  is  impracticable 
for  engineering  purposes.  On  the  n.  side  the  bed  sicks  to  a  depth  of  210  ft.,  on  the  s, 
side  to  180  ft,  below  the  water  mark  ;  and  it  is  there,  for  a  breadth  of  1600  ft  on 
either  side,  that  no  practicable  bottom  can  be  found  for  piers,  and  therefore  that 
the  suspension  principle  had  perforce  to  be  resorted  to.  Between  the  deep  furrow  on 
the  s.  side  of  Inchgarvie  and  the  southern  shore  there  is  a  reach  of  comparatively 
■hallow  water,  with  a  maximum  droth  of  80  ft.,  but  witliln  which  fouodatlons  may  be 
found  tor  some  13  or  15  piers,  viewed  in  profile  from  the  bosom  of  the  flrth,  the 
bridge  thus  presents  to  one's  view  five  distinct  sections,  first,  there  is  a  shallow-water 
section  on  the  s.  side,  covering  some  dOOO  ft.,  and  supported  on  16  piers  ;  then  there  is 
the  deep-water  section,  s.  of  Inchgarvie,  traversed  by  a  suspension  bridge  ;  next  there 
Is  the  island  of  Inchgarvie  itself,  over  which  the  viaduct  was  carried  on  two  or  tbrea 
piers ;  then  there  is  the  deep  water,section  n.  of  Inchgarvie,  spanned  by  a  second  sob. 
pendon  bridge ;  and,  lastly,  there  Is  the  northern  dKneward  sectton,  wmch  canlea  the 
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Thdnct  on  10  or  11  pien  from  the  brink  of  the  tide  to  the  dead  level  of  the  Fife  shore. 
The  greftt  features  of  the  architectural  dedgn,  as  eeea  from  the  firth,  are  now  the  four 
pain  of  lofty  towers  on  which  the  massive  sted  chains  wliich  firmly  support  the  two 
■myenidon  bridges  ore  hung,  and  next  the  two  pairs  of  landward  buttremes  to  whidi 
the  suspending  chaina  were  anchored.  Of  the  towers,  two  pairs  now  rfse  from  ths 
iMknA  of  Inchgarvie,  and  attain  the  imposing  height  of  596  ft.  Two  pairs  on  the 
shore  of  n.  QueeQsfen|7,  and  other  two  on  the  brink  of  deep  water  on  the  southern  chaiv 
nel,  attain  to  a  full  height  of  584  feet.  The  two  pairs  of  buttresses  on  the  n.  and  the  s. 
side  respectiirely  are,  ox  course,  less  lofty  ;  but  they  are  also  bold  and  striking  maases 
<rf  nwaoniy.  Those  parts  of  the  bridge,  n.  and  b.,  which  rest  o&  piers,  with  a  solid 
fonndaUon  bed  consist  of  a  single  permanent  way  35  ft.  broad,  and  carryiiig  a  double 
Fet  of  rails.  But  the  intervening  portions  carried  by  the  suspension  bridges  constet 
of  two  distinct  and  pBxallel  branches,  each  15  fL  broad,  each  carrying  a  single  line 
of  rails,  and  100  ft.  apart.  These  branches  are  very  tightly  braced  together  ;  and  thia 
arraDgement  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  give  greater  breadth,  and  therefore  greater 
stability,  to  the  whole  structure.  Seen  from  above,  the  outline  of  the  design  has  the 
appearance  of  a  shuttle  with  elongated  points.  The  divergence  of  the  branches  begins 
at  the  masnTB  piers,  two  on  each  aide,  to  which  the  suspension  chains  are  anchored, 
and  the  maximum  of  div^gence,  100  ft.,  was  thus  attained  before  the  lofty  towers  were 
reached.  While  the  bridge  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Its  extent  makies  necessarily 
a  straight  course,  the  shoreward  part  at  either  end  forma  a  gentle  curve.  TVom  eacn 
abon  to  the  iseginning  of  the  suspension  bridge  the  line  rises  with  a  gradient  of  1  in 
100.  In  the  shoreward  sections,  and  in  that  over  Inchgarvie,  the  permanent  way  rests 
on  the  upper  members  of  the  lattice-girders ;  but  in  the  two  suspension  sections  it 
rests  oa  tite  lower  members.  By  this  contrivance  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tay  bridge, 
the  full  height  of  150  ft.  above  the  high-water  mark  is  confined  to  tJie  central  sections 
only.  It  will  be  evident  that  each  of  the  deep-water  channels  n.  and  s.  of  the  island  of 
Inchgarvie  has  been  spanned  by  a  double  suspension  bridge.  Each  of  these  double 
bridges  now  consists  of  four  parallel  and  enormous  lattice-girders— two  for  each  branch. 
These  girders  are  1600  ft.  long.  Seen  in  profile,  their  upper  members  form  an  arched 
outline,  with  a  maximum  height  of  50  ft.  and  a  minimum  of  19  ft.  besides  the 
towers.  On  theee  towers,  of  course,  their  ends  rest ;  but  they  derive  their  main  support 
frmn  four  immense  steel  chains,  one  for  each  girder,  which  have  been  sltmg  over  the 
towers  and  fastened  to  the  anchoring  piers  at  either  end.  "Ilie  girders  are  attached  to 
the  chains  1^  stoat  wzought-iron  rods  at  intervala  of  60  ft.  See  adjoiidng  illua.;  lUsa 
EHODmBiKO,  vtA.  v.,  and  Bailwats. 

BSIME,  MiLTTAKT,  is  a  temporary  oonstructi<Hi,  to  fadlltate  the  passage  of  rival 
by  troops,  cannon,  and  military  wagons.  The  most  efficient  are  described  under  Foir- 
TooK;  but  there  are  many  other  kinds.  A  bridff«  <)fboat$  is  formed  by  Bmall-CTaft,  espe- 
cially cargo-boats,  collected  from  various  places  up  and  down  the  river;  trestles  are 
placed  In  them  to  bring  their  tops  to  one  common  level;  the  boats  are  anchored  across 
the  river,  and  baulks  of  timber,  resting  on  the  trestles,  form  a  continuous  road  from 
boat  to  boat  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river;  the  boats  ought  to  be  of  such  size 
that,  when  fully  laden,  the  gunwales  or  upper  edges  shall  not  be  less  than  one  foot 
above  the  water.  Bop&Mdge»  are  sometimes  but  not  freouently  used  by  military  engi- 
neers. A  ioa<-m<24vp«drft^  consists  of  cables  resting  on  Doats,  and  supporting  a  plat- 
form or  road  of  stout  timber.  A  eaahiridm  consists  of  a  series  of  timber-rafts  resting 
on  casks;  the  casks  are  grouped  together  in  quadrangular  masses;  at  certain  intervals, 
timbers  are  laid  upon  them  to  form  rafts,  ana  several  such  rafts  form  a  bridge;  it  is  an 
inferior  kind  of  pontoon-bridge.  A  tre*Qe-bridge  is  sometimes  made  for  crossing  a  small 
stream  in  a  liilly  country;  it  consists  of  trestles  hastily  made  up  in  any  rough  materials 
liat  may  be  at  hand,  with  planking  or  fascines  to  form  a  floonng,  cables  to  keep  the 
tiesUes  in  a  straight  line,  and  heavy  stones  to  prevent  them  from  floating.  BqftMdffet, 
consisting  of  planks  lashed  together,  are  easily  made  of  any  rough  materials  that  may  be 
found  on  the  spot;  but  they  have  little  buoyancy,  and  are  not  very  manageable.  A 
twing-JIg^  bridge  coo^ta  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  one  end  Is  moored  in  the  center 
of  the  river,  and  the  other  end  left  loose;  this  loose  end  is  brought  to  the  proper  side  of 
the  river,  tiie  bo^  arc  laden,  and  they  make  a  semicircular  sweep  across  the  river  by 
means  of  rudders  and  oars,  until  the  loose  end  of  the  bridge  reaches  the  other  bank.  A 
traS-ftyijtg  bridge  is  a  boat  or  raft,  or  a  string  of  boats  or  rafts,  which  is  drawn  acroaa  a 
river  by  ropes,  in  a  line  marked  out  and  limited  by  other  ropes. 

SftlSOI,  I^ATUAAi^   See  Natdbal  Ban>o& 

BBtDO-nnLDDre  BSOTaSBEOOBS  (Fr.  Frhvtf^nt^et;  Lat.  Frairm  pantifieet) 
were  reUgtons  societies  tliat  ori^nated  In  the  s.  of  Fraiioe  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th 
erattny.  Their  purpose  was  to  establtoh  hospices  at  the  most  frequented  fords  of  Iaf:gs 
ffTers.  to  keep  up  ferries,  and  to  build  bridges.  The  church  during  the  middle  agea 
n^uded  the  making  of  streets  and  bridges  as  meritorious  religious  service.  Whether 
or  not  the  herdsman  Benezet,  subsequently  canonized,  was  the  founder  or  only  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fraternity,  is  as  uncertain  as  the  tradition  which  attributes  to  bim  the  com- 
pletion <k  the  bridiK  over  the  lUione  at  Avignon  in  1 180.  The  fraternity  was  sanctioned 
qr  pope  dememB  in.  In  1189 ;  its  internal  organization  was  similar  to  that  of  the  knightly 
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orders,  and  the  members  wore  as  their  badge  or  Insignia  a  pick-hanuner  on  tha  breaat 

In  France  they  labored  very  activety,  bnt  were  absorbed  into  the  order  of  St.  John. 

BBIBeX-HBAS,  or  TfiTE-Du-Poirr,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  fortified  post  Intended 
to  defend  the  passage  of  a  river  over  a  bridge.  It  is  a  field-work,  open  at  the  gorge  or 
in  the  rear,  and  having  its  two  flanks  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  most  fkvorabla 
position  is  at  a  re-entenng  sinnoslty  of  the  river,  where  the  gnns  can  work  better  with 
the  supporting  batteries  opposite.  Bridge-heads  are  usually  temporary  works,  hastily 
constructed.  Their  most  frequent  use  is  to  aid  a  rettriiu;  army  to  cross  the  river  in  good 
order,  and  to  check  an  enemy  pressing  upon  It.  Openings  are  left  to  allow  the  retmng 
army,  with  guns  and  carriages,  to  file  through  without  confusion;  and  parapets  are  so 
disposed  as  to  flank  and  deMnd  these  openings.  See  lUus.,  Fobtifioation,  vol.  VL, 
fig.  48. 

BBZSOEHOBIH,  a  t.  of  Salop  or  Shropshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  20  m.  a.e.  itf 
Shrewsbury.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  connected  by  a  bridse  over  the 
Severn,  which  divides  Into  two  parts,  known  as  the  New  Town  and  the  High  Town,  of 
which  the  latter  is  on  the  r^ht  bank,  and  Is  built  on  a  sandstone  rock  rislne  60  ft.  above 
the  river.  Pop.  '01, 5723.  It  sent  two  memtwrs  to  parliament  till  1808,  andone  member 
till  1885.  The  town,  which  was  at  one  time  called  Bruges  or  Brug,  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin.  In  the  b^Inning  of  the  12th  c,  Robert  de  Belesme  defended  the  town  nnsuc- 
cessfully  against  Henry  I.  It  was  besieged  in  the  same  century  by  Henry  II. ;  and 
daring  the  dvll  wars  It  resisted  the  parliamentary  forces  for  three  weeks.  A  great 
portion  of  the  town  was  on  this  occasion  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  tanning,  carpet  and 
worsted  Industries,  and  a  trade  In  agricultural  produce.   Bishop  Pocy  was  bom  nere, 

BBIDOE  or  SIfiHS,  the  covered  passage  which  oonnects  t^e  doge's  palace  In  Venice 
with  the  prison,  over  which  prisoners  of  state  were  taken  to  confinement  or  to  execution. 

BSIDOSPOBT,  city,  port  of  tntry,  and  one  of  the  seats  of  Fairfield  co.,  Cmn.,  on 
Bridgeport  Harbor,  an  Inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequonnock 
River,  18  miles  southwest  of  New  Haven,  60  miles  northeast  of  Kew  York;  lat.  41* 
10'  n. :  long.,  11'  w.  The  first  settlement  was  made  In  1610,  and  as  Fairfield  ViUu;i^ 
Stratneld  and  Newfldd  snceesslvely,  Bridgeport  formed  nart  of  Fairfield,  and  In  1800 
became  the  borongh  of  B^geport;  but  was  attached  to  Stntfbrd  until  1821.  It  waa 
Incorporated  as  a  city  In  1880,  and  In  1670  a  part  of  Fairfield  was  annexed.  West  Stmt* 
ford  18  practically  a  part  of  Bridgeptnl.  The  city  Is  built  mainly  on  level  ground,  and 
covers  an  area  of  15  square  mllea.  The  most  beantlful  section.  Golden  Hill,  has  an 
elevation  of  70  feet,  affordli^  fine  views,  and  is  covered  with  beautiful  residences.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  tb»  United  States  Post  Office  and  Custran  House,  Uie 
Fairfield  County  Court  House,  the  Bamum  Memorial  Institute,  bequeathed  to  the  Sd- 
entiflc  and  Historical  Societies,  and  the  Toui^  Hen's  Christian  Association  Building. 
Bridgeport  conti^ns  a  well-endowed  public  library,  an  Historical  Society,  and  a  Scien- 
tific Society,  which  has  an  interesting  collection  of  Indian  relics.  There  are  tliree  fine 
parks.  The  most  beautiful  is  Seaside  Park,  100  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  the  shore, 
with  a  sea  wall  and  drive  two  miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  Soldiers'  Monument,  and 
a  statue  of  Ellas  Howe.  The  winter  quarters  of  Bamum  and  Bailey's  Circus  occupy 
twelve  acres.  Bridgraort  lus  numerous  churches,  several  national  buiks,  hospitals,  an 
Orphan  Asylum  and  wldom'  Home,  and  daily,  weekly,  and  mcmthly  periodicals.  There 
are  high,  graded,  and  training  schools,  and  several  private  institutes.  The  city  is  sup 
piled  with  water  from  the  Pequonnock  River,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Black  Rock, 
which  forms  part  of  Bridgeport,  Is  a  summer  resort,  and  its  harbor  is  a  favorite  one 
with  yachtsmen.  Bridgeport  Harbor,  including  that  of  Black  Rock,  is  landlocked  and 
safe,  and  the  channel  is  from  nine  to  ten  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  Steamboats  run  daily 
to  New  York. 

Bridgeport  is  an  important  manufacturing  city.  In  1890  there  were  559  establish- 
ments, with  an  aggregate  capiul  of  $10,786,572,  employing  18,136  persons,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  was  $22,274,685.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  sewing- 
nuKihinea,  carriages,  brass,  iron,  copper,  and  steel  goods,  machinery,  cartric^es  and 
plated  ware.  Some  of  the  manufactories  are  of  vast  size.  The  Wlieeler  and  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine  Works  cover  ten  acres  and  the  Union  Metallic  CarUidge  Company  has 
the  lai^t  establishment  in  its  line  In  the  world.  The  assessed  value  of  property  In 
1805  was  $57,094,m  The  population  in  1810  was  1089;  1860,  18,290;  1870  (when  a 
part  of  Fairfield  was  annexed),  18,969;  1880,  27,643;  1890,  48,866. 

BBIDOEB'B  PA88,  a  defile  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  s.  Wyoming,  through  which 
the  overland  stages  went  before  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  It  is  several  miiea 
long,  and  in  most  places  has  perpendicular  side  wails  from  1000  to  2500  ft.  high. 

BBIDOST,  Saint  (or,  more  firoperly,  Birgit  or  BrigitU),  a  famous  Roman  Catholic 
sidnt,  was  b.  In  Sweden  about  the  year  1302.  Her  father  was  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Sweden.  When  only  sixteen,  she  married  UU  Gudmarson,  prince  of  Nericia,  a 
stripling  of  eighteen,  by  whom  she  had  eight  dilldren,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named 
Catherine  (bom  In  1836,  died  in  1861),  became  par  exetUenee  the  female  saint  of  Sweden. 
Her  hnsband  and  she  now  solemnly  vowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  th^  lives  In  a  state 
of  otmUnence,  and,  to  obtain  strength  to  carry  out  their  serere  resolution,  made  a  pllgrlm- 
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ue  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jago  de  Coinpostetia  in  Sp^n.  On  their  retnnf,  Ulf  died  In 
]S44,and  B.  foonded  about  the  sams  time  the  monastery  of  Wadstena,  in  East  Ootb- 
fand.  Sixty  nuns  and  twenhr-flre  monks  were  ita  first  inmates.  They  recelred  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  to  wlilcfa  St  B.  herself  added  a  few  particulars.  They  constituted  a 
new  order,  sometimes  called  the  order  of  fit.  B„  sometimes  the  order  of  St.  Salvator,  or 
Ibe  Holy  Savior,  which  flourished  In  Sweden  until  the  reformation,  when  it  was  8UI>- 

SresBcd,  but  it  stiil  possesses  some  establishments  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere, 
ubsequently,  St.  B.  went  to  Rome,  where  she  founded  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  and  Swe- 
dish students,  which  was  reorganized  by  Leo  X.  After  havlagmade  a  pilgrimage  to  Pal- 
estine, she  died  at  Rome  on  her  return.  23d  July,  1378.  Her  bones  were  carried  to 
Wadstena,  and  she  herself  was  canonized  in  1391  by  pope  Boniface  IX.  Her  festival 
is  (m  the  8th  of  Octofter.  The  BwdaUonet  8t.  BHoUtm,  written  by  her  confessors,  was 
keenly  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Oerson.  but  obtained  the  approval  of  the  council  of 
Basd,  and  has  paned  through  many  editions.  Besides  the  BevdeUioMa,  there  have  been 
attributed  to  this  saint  a  sermon  on  the  Virgin,  and  five  discourses  on  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  preceded  by  an  introduction  which  was  condemned  by  the  congr^;atIon 
of  the  Index. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  this  Swedish  saint  is  another  St.  Bridget,  or  St.  ^de, 
tut  she  is  more  commonly  called,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  fiouri^ed  in  the  end  of 
the  8th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  and  was  renowned  for  her  beauty.  To  escape 
the  temptations  to  which  this  dangerous  nft  aposed  her,  as  well  as  the  oBtm 
marriage  with  which  she  was  annoyed,  she  prayed  God  to  m^e  her  ugly.  Her 
prayer  was  granted ;  and  she  retired  from  the  world,  founded  the  monastery  of  Kil- 
dare,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  young  girls.  Her  day  falls  on  the  Ist 
of  Februanr.  She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  great  saints  of  Ireland,  the  others 
being  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba.  She  was  held  in  great  reverence  in  Bcotland, 
and  was  r^arded  by  the  Douglases  as  their  tutelary  saint. 

BBUKIZIOV,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.;  on  the 
Oiriuuisey  River,  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore 
mibYwds;  88  m.  a.  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  settled  long  before  the  revolution,  but  was 
not  Inoorptwated  till  1804.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  glass,  gas  pipes,  nails,  castings, 
machinery,  lumber,  flour,  oU  cloth,  woolens,  and  canned  frnits  and  vegetables.  Among 
its  ednc»tional  advantages  are  the  South  Jersey  Institute,  the  West  Jersey  Academy, 
Ivy  Hall  Sendnary,  Seven  Gables  Seminary,  and  a  public  high  school.  There  are 
Tumbling  Dam  park  of  100  acreSf  containing  Sunset  lake  and  athletic  fields;  numerous 
chorehes:  electric  Uchts  and  street  railroads;  good  water  and  sewerue  services;  hotels; 
national  banks;  anadidW,  weekly,  and  montoW  periodicals.  The  cmnato  Is  excellent, 
and  the  surrounding  r^lon  Is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  colUvated.   Pop.  '00,  11,424. 

BUDOnOWy,  the  capital  of  Barbadoea  (q.v.).  Is  situated  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
Island  aloilg  the  n.  side  of  Carlisle  bay,  which  forms  Its  roadstead,  in  lat.  13°  4'  n.,  and 
long.  60^  37'  w.  Pop.  21,000.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  taking 
the  name  Indian  Bridge,  and  later  its  present  appellation,  from  a  rude  aboriginal  struc- 
ture which  spanned  a  neighboring  creek.  The  present  city,  however,  is  oaly  130  years 
old,  the  former  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1766.  In  1881,  a  put  of 
B.  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  and  in  1845  it  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  of  the  goveruor-general  of  the  Windward 
islands,  and  has  a  college,  government  buildings,  town  hall,  water  works,  and  jail. 
There  Is  a  considerable  trade.  A  railroad  23  m.  in  length  connects  with  the  parish  of 
SC.  Andrew. 

BBI]>OEWATEB,  a  town  In  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  27  m.  s.  of  Boston,  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad.  It  contains  five  villages,  the  state  farm,  a 
state  normal  school,  a  state  almshouse,  cotton  mills,  iron  works,  nail  and  tack  mills, 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  brick  works,  public  library,  banking  facilities,  and  weekly 
newspaper.    Pop.  '90,  4249. 

BBIDOEWATEB,  a  t.  and  port  of  Somersetshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Parrct  (which 
is  here  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge),  0  m.  ia  a  direct  line,  and  12  by  the  river,  from  the 
Bristol  channel,  and  80  m.  s.w,  of  Bristol.  It  stands  on  the  border  of  a  marshy  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  Mendip  and  Quantock  hills,  but  the  country  around  is  well 
wooded.  It  Is  chiefly  built  of  brick.  St.  Mnry's  church  has  a  remarknbly  slender  and 
lofty  spire.  The  Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  town  ;  it  rises  86  ft.  at 
spring-tides,  and  is  subject  to  a  bore  or  perpendicular  advancing  wave,  6  or  8  ft.  high, 
often  causing  much  annoyance  to  sliipping.  Pop.  in  1891.12,4'.;9.  B.  formerly  returneJ 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1870.    Bath  or  scouring  bricks, 

gxuUar  to  B.,  are  made  here  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  found  In  the  river.  Admiral 
lake  was  a  native  of  this  town,  wliich  suffered  severely  m  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was 
bcdeged  by  Fairfax,  and  ultimately  forced  to  surrender,  the  castle  being  dismantled  by 
the  conqueror.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth  was  proclsimeil  king  by  the  cor- 
poratioQof  B.,  before  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  which  occurred  In  1685,  5  m.  s.c.  of  B., 
and  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the  royal  army. 

IBIDSBWATSB,  FsASCia  Eobbton,  Duke  of,  styled  the  "Father  of  British  Inland 
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NaTigitian,"  youngest  son  of  Scroop,  fourth  earl  and  flrat  duke  of  B. ;  was  b.  In  1736. 
and  aucceeded  liia  3der  brother,  second  duke,  in  1748.  In  1758-60,  he  obtained  acts 
of  parliament  for  making  a  navigable  canal  from  Worsley  to  8alford,  Lancasbire,  and 
carrying  it  over  the  Meraey  and  Irweli  Navigation  at  Barton  by  an  a<^ueduct  89  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  200  yds.  long,  tlms  forming  a  communication  between  his 
coal  mines  at  Worsley  and  Manchester  on  one  level.  In  this  great  undertaking  he 
mauited  by  the  sidll  of  James  Brindley  (q-v-)i  celebrated  engineer,  and  expended 
large  sums  of  mon^y.  He  was  also  a  lib^u  promoter  of  the  Qrand  Tnmk  KaTigation; 
and  the  Impulse  he  thus  gave  to  the  iutercal  navigation  of  England,  led  to  the  extension 
of  the  canal  system  throughout  the  kin^om.   ^  died  unmarried,  Blar.  8,  1803. 

BUDOZVATEB,  Fbaitcis  Henrt  Eoestoit,  Earl  of,  son  of  John  Egerton,  bishop  of 
Durham,  grandnephew  of  the  first  duke  of  B.,  b.  1768,  succeeded  his  brother  as  eighth 
earl,  in  1823.  Educated  for  the  church,  be  had  previously  been  prebendary  of  Durham. 
He  died  unmarried,  in  Feb.,  1828,  and  the  title  became  extinct  By  his  last  wili,  dated 
Feb.  25,  1825,  he  left  £8000,  invested  in  the  public  funds,  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of 
the  best  treatise  On  tha  Pmoer,  Wiathm  and  Ocodneu  of  God,  a$  man^etUd  in  the  Oreo- 
tian,  illustrating  such  work  by  such  arguments  as  the  variety  and  formation  oC  Qod's 
creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kln^oms,  the  effect  of  digestion,  the 
coQstruction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  by  dlacorenes,  ancient  and  modom,  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  luerattcre.  The  then  president  of  the  royal  society  of 
London,  Davies  OUbert,  to  whom  the  selection  of  the  author  was  left,  with  the  advice 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterburr,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  a  noble  friend  of  the 
deceased  eart,  judiciouslr  resolved,  that,  instead  of  being  given  to  one  man  for  osMWork, 
the  money  should  l>e  allotted  to  eight  different  persona  for  eight  separate  tnatises. 
though  ah  connected  with  the  same  primary  theme  (see  next  article). 

BRIDOEWATEB  TRXATUEB,  eight  celebrated  works  "  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,"  by  eight  of  the  most  eminent  authors  in  their  req>ectiTe departments, 
published  under  a  bequest  of  the  last  earl  of  B.  (q.v.),  whereby  each  recGtved  £1,000, 
with  the  copyright  of  his  own  .treatise.  They  are:  1.  The  Adaptatim  of  Stimiiai 
Nature  to  the  Sfyral  and  IntdUetual  OorutitvHon  cf  Man,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  d.d. 
(Lond.  1838,  3  vols.  8vo).  2.  Ohmniatry,  Meteort^gy,  and  the  Unction  ef  Diffeetion,  eon- 
tidered  vriih  Beferenee  to  Naiural  Th^^ogy,  by  William  Prout,  m.d.  (Lond.  1884.  8vo). 
8.  On  the  History,  Babite,  and  Tntt%net»  of  Animate,  by  the  Rev.  'William  Kirby  (Lond. 
1835,  S  vols.  8vo).  4,  On  Qeotogy  and  Mineralogy,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland  (Lond. 
1837,  3  vols.  8vo).  5.  The  Hand,  itt  Meehanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as  Evincing 
Detign,  by  sir  Charles  Bell  (Lond.  1837,  8vo).  6.  TTte  Adaptation  qf  Bxtemal  Nature  to 
thaP^faieai  Oim^tion  of  Man,  by  John  KIdd,  ild.  (Lond.  1837,  8ro).  7.  AHronomy 
and  OenmU  P^lytto.  eonetdered  with  B^hrmee  to  Natural  Theotogy,  by  the  Bev.  William 
Whewell  (Lond.  1889.  8to).  a  AtUtaal  and  VtgeltMg  PAmMw.  coniidgrmivUli  Btfir- 
MM  taNatvrat  ^Asobyy,  by  Peter  Mark  Boget,  ild.  (Lond.  18M.  StoIi.  8to). 

BBIBaiUV,  Chablbb  De  Wm,  d.d.,  Ik  Sangertlea,  N.  T..  1885 :  nadnated  at 
Roch.  Tbeol.  sem.,  1857  ;  was  pastor  Bapt  church.  MOTrlstown,  N.  J..  1857-60 ;  Bspt. 
church,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  1860-63;  Pearl  St.  Bapt.  church,  Albany,  N  Y., 
1863-78  ;  1878-91,  psstor  of  Madison  Ave.  Bapt.  church.  New  York,  resigning  to  enter 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  edited  Songs  for  the  Lord's  House.  1882.  Dr.  B. 
is  master  of  an  attractive  pulpit  style,  conveying  rich  and  vigorous  thought. 

BRIDOICAK,  Fredxbiok  AbthL'B,  b.  Alabama,  1847;  figure  painter.  He  was  by 
profession  an  engraver,  but  exhibited  some  paintings  In  New  York  before  1860,  and  In 
that  year  went  to  Paris.  He  studied  under  Gc'rome,  receiving,  IS77,  a  third-class  medal 
for  his  "  Funeral  of  a  Mummy,"  exhibited  In  the  Salon.  "  txi  the  Harem  "  ts  another 
of  his  numerous  works,  nearly  all  of  which  represent  Oriental  scenes.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  In  1881.  His  "  Procession  of  the  Bull 
Apis"  Is  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  "Roumanian  Lady,"  in  Philadelphia. 

BBISaiEAn',  Laura.  Dewbt,  a  famous  blind  deaf-mute,  was  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
on  the  2I3C  Dec,  1S29.  She  was  a  bright,  Intelligent  child,  but  at  two  years  of  age  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  utterly  destroyed  sight,  smell  and  hearing.  For  a  time 
this  so  shattered  her  system,  that  there  seemed  no  hope  of  recovery ;  but  she  rallied,  and 
soon  learned  to  find  her  way  about  the  house  and  neighborhood,  and  even  learned  to  sew 
and  to  knit  a  little.  A  strong  passion  for  Imitation  began  to  develop  itself,  and  bv  as- 
dduously  cultivating  this  power,  she  was  at  last  enabled  to  emerge  out  of  her  lire  of 
unbroken  darkness  and  silence,  and  take  her  place  among  the  educated  people  of  the 
day.  in  1889,  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston  undertook  her  care  and  education  at  the  Perkins 
institute.  The  first  attempt  was  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  nrbitrair  signs,  by  which  sbo 
could  interchange  thoughts  with  others.  Then  she  learned  to  read  embossed  letters  by 
the  touch ;  next,  cmbo^ed  words  were  attached  to  different  articles,  and  she  learned  to 
associate  each  word  with  its  corresponding  object.  A  pat  00  the  head  told  her  when  she 
was  ri^ht  in  her  spelling  lesson.  Thus  far,  however,  the  work  was  only  an  exercise  of 
imitation  and  memory,  roused  into  exertion  by  the  motive  of  love  of  approbation,  but 
seemingly  without  intellectual  perception  of  the  relation  between  words  and  things.  It 
was  like  teachiog  a  clever  dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But  at  last  the  truth  flashecr  upon 
her,  that  by  this  means  she  could  communicate  to  others  a  sign  of  what  was  passing  in 
her  own  mind.   Her  whole  being  seemed  changed.   The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set 
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of  metal  types,  with  the  letters  east  at  the  ends,  and  a  board  -with  square  holes  for  thdr 
bwertion,  ao  as  to  be  read  hy  the  finger.  Id  six  months,  she  could  write  down  the  name 
of  most  commoD  objects,  and  in  two  years  had  made  great  bodily  and  mental  improre- 
meot.  She  grew  happier,  and  enjoyed  play  like  other  children,  amusing  herself  with 
imaginaiT  dialogues,  spelling  old  and  new  words,  and  with  her  left  band  slapping  the 
floors  of  her  ri^ht,  if  tbey  spelled  a  word  wning ;  or  giving  herself  a  pat  of  approval, 
H  the  teacher  did,  when  correct.  Her  touch  grew  in  accuracy  as  its  power  increased  ; 
■be  learned  to  know  peoDle  almost  instantly  by  the  touch  alone.  la  a  year  or  two  more, 
die  was  able  to  receive  leasous  in  geography,  aleebra,  and  history.  She  received  aud 
answered  letteia  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  ana  was  always  employed,  and  therefore 
always  happy.  Her  brain  seems  to  have  been  unduly  excited  for  a  blind  person  ;  she 
not  only  held  imaginai?  dialoguee  with  herself,  but  dreamed  incessantly  by  night ;  and 
during  these  dreams,  while  asleep,  talked  much  on  her  Augers.  Bhe  learned  to  write  a 
fair,  tegible,  square  hand,  and  to  read  with  great  dexterity,  and  at  last,  even  to  think 
deeply,  and  to  reason  with  good  sense  and  ducrimination,  so  that  she  was  employed  as 
u  teacher,  and  was  highly  successful.  She  d.  In  1889.  See  Life  and  Education  of  Laura 
Dewey  Bridgman  (Boston.  1878). 

BRIDLDCQTOIT,  or  BirBUHOTOH.  a  sea-coaat  %,  In  the  Sast  Biding  of  Yorkahlro 
including  Bridlington  Quay,  a  port  and  batliine-place  about  1  m.  to  thia  8.6.),  6  m.  w. 
ftf  Fhunborou^  head,  and  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  YoiE.  B.  is  situated  on  agentle  slope  in  a 
r«e88  of  a  beautiful  bay.  The  country  is  hilly  to  the  n.,  but  subsides  to  the  s.  into  a 
Iht  alluvial  and  fertile  tnct  called  Holdemess.  It  has  the  asi>ect  of  an  old  town  with 
narrow  Irregular  streets.  Pop.  in  '91,  8916.  It  baa  a  considerable  trade  in  com.  Brid- 
lington Quay  is  well  known  as  a  watering-place.  B.  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
<rf  a  Roman  station.  The  Danes  had  strongholds  in  this  vicinity  for  nearly  800  years, 
and  many  engagements  between  them  and  the  Saxons  and  Normans  occurred  here. 
Great  numbers  of  ancient  tumnlt  or  barrows  still  exist.  An  Augustine  priory  of 
immense  wealth,  and  which  subsisted  for  400  years^  was  founded  here  by  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  many  privileges  from  Henry  I.,  and  also  from 
kins  John.  Some  parts  of  it  yet  remain.  In  1648,  Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles  I., 
landed  here  with  arms  and  ammnnltlon  from  Holland  benght  with  the  crown-jewels. 
Bridlington  Quay  has  a  chalybeate  mineral  spring,  as  well  as  an  intermitting  one  of 
pore  water.  B.  to  noted  for  its  chalk-fflnt  fdsslls.  In  the  lacnstrlne  deposits  near  B. 
were  ftmnd,  some  years  ago,  the  bonea  of  a  lai^  otinct  elk,  with  toancUng  homa, 
neasnrli^  11  ft.  from  tip  to  tip. 

BUDFOST,  a  t.  in  Dorsetshire,  In  a  vale  at  the  confluence  of  the  Asker  and  the  BIrt, 
or  Brit,  or  Bride,  16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dorchester,  and  2  m.  from  the  English  channel.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  spacious  and 
airy  streets.  It  has  mannfactnres  of  ropes,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  some  foreirai 
ana  coMting  trade.  It  sent  two  members  to  parluunent  till  1867,  and  one  tiU  188o, 
PopnhUion  *91,  6611. 

BVXB,  an  old  district  of  France  between  the  Seine  and  the  Hame,  Meaux  being  the 
diief  town.  B.  was  and  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  grain.  In  old  times  a  for- 
est covered  a  great  portion  of  the  region.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Fruiks,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Neustria.  In  the  0th  c,  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  counts,  but  in 
18S1  it  passed  to  the  crown.  The  district  is  now  comprised  in  ihb  departments  of  Aisne 
and  those  adjoining. 

BUET,  a  concise  and  orderly  statement  of  the  points  of  law-plcadings  and  evidences 
to  be  laid  bypne  party  to  a  cause  before  a  court  at  its  trial.  The  word  la  used  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  with  very  widely  differing  meanings.  In  Great  Brili^n  it  is 
the  dnty  v/t  the  attorney  or  solicitor  to  prepare  the  case  ouiv— to  draw  up  and  serve 
papers,  to  marshal  the  evidence,  to  prepare  the  case  for  trial  generally  ;  while  to  the 
oarrister  is  committed  the  task  of  arguing  the  case  before  the  court,  introducing  the 
evidence,  cross-examining,  and  taking  entire  conduct  of  the  case  in  open  court.  A  brief 
under  this  English  practise  is  the  concise  statement  of  the  case  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
attorney,  and  it  serves  as  a  guido  to  the  barrister  and  as  his  instructions  for  proceeding 
in  open  court.  In  the  practise  of  courts  in  the  United  States  one  person  serves  the  office 
of  both  the  English  attorney  and  barrister.  In  our  courts,  accordingly,  the  brief  Is  the 
abbreviated  statement  of  pleadings,  afBdavits,  evidence  and  all  points  of  law  to  be 
Bigued,  prepared  by  the  counsel  for  his  own  use  or  to  lay  before  the  court  as  an  sssist- 
ance  in  loUowjog  his  presentation  of  Ibe  caf<e.  In  appetlate  courts  of  the  slatt^s  and  in 
the  United  States  courts  the  brief  is  the  skeleton  or  analyst.<i  of  argument  prepared  by 
counsel,  setting  forth  the  legal  proposilions  he  offers,  citing  cases  in  support  thereof,  and 
indicating  the  rulings  for  which  he  argues.  It  is  usual,  and  indeed  in  some  states  it  is 
reqnired  by  law,  that  such  a  brief  should  be  Drioted  and  furnished  to  the  court,  to  the 
le^  reporter,  and  to  opposing  counsil.  The  phrase  Bri^  ^  Title  is  sometimes 
cmployea  in  place  of  the  usual  term  Ahi^raet  of  Tim,  to  denote  concise  statement  of  the 
deeds,  convevancea,  and  chan^  in  ownership  which  may  have  occurred  In  tlu  history 
of  the  tide  of  ft  certain  piece  of  real  estate. 

BRIEF,  or  Brktk,  BAFUi  (Lat.  hreeii,  short),  a  word  which,  in  the  corrupt  Latinl^ 
of  the  early  ages,  was  made  to  signify  a  short  letter  written  to  one  or  more  persons 
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(hence  the  German  hri^,  a  letter).  It  ia  aow  used  to  denote  certain  pontiflcal  wiitlngs, 
which,  however,  do  not  receive  their  name  from  the  brevity  of  the  oompoaition,  but 
from  Uie  smallneas  of  the  calimphy.  The  papal  B.  differs  from  the  papal  mill  (q.T.)  \% 
several  points.  It  gives  decisions  on  matters  of  inferior  importaDce,  such  as  discipline, 
dispensations,  release  from  vows,  int^ulgences,  etc.,  which  ao  not  necessarily  require  the 
deliberationa  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  Still,  it  is  cot  to  be  confounded  with  tfaemofu* 
propm,  or  private  epistle  of  the  pope  as  an  individual,  as  its  contentsare  always  of  anoffi 
cial  character.  His  holiness  speaks,  as  !t  wem,  with  a  kind  of  familiar  parental  of  author, 
ity ,  and  the  B.  is  consequently  superscribed  papa,  while  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
is  termed  dileeUfii  (beloved  son).  It  is  siened  not  by  the  pope,  but  by  the  ugretariod^ 
brm,  an  officer  of  the  papal  chancery,  wim  red  wax,  and  only  with  the  pope's  private 
veal,  the  flsherman's  ring;  hence  it  concludes  Datum  Rmna  tuo  annvlo  pueatorit  (given 
at  Borne  under  the  ring  of  ttie  fisherman).  Like  the  hull.  It  is  written  on  parchment, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  hull  is  written  on  the  rough  side,  and  in  ancient  QoUiIo 
characters,  while  the  brief  is  written  on  the  smooth  Bide,  and  in  modem  Roman  char- 
acters. 

B&IEG,  a  t.  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  about  37  m.  B.e.  of  Breslau.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder,  and  on  the  railway  between  Breslau  and  Vienna,  and  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  which  have  been  partly  converted  into  promenadea  The  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  commercially  B.  is  a  ttiriving  town,  its  manufactures  including  linens, 
woollens,  cottons,  hosiery,  ribbons,  lace,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  battle-fldd  <A 
MoUwitz  (q.v.)  lies  a  little  to  the  w.  of  Brieg.    Pop.  '80,  17,508  ;  '90,  20,154. 

BBIBL,  BBZELXX.  or  The  BBILL,  a  fortified  seaport  t.,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Island 

of  Yoome,  s.  Holland.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  about  14  m.  w.  of 
Rotterdam,  in  lat.  51°  54'  n.,  and  long.  4°  10'  east.  B.  i>os8esse8  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  6OU0,  the  male  portion  of  which  are 
chiefly  engaged  as  pilots  and  fishermen.  B.  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Putch  republic,  having  been  taJken  from  the  Spaniards  by  William  de  la  Marck,  in  1573. 
This  event  was  the  first  act  of  open  hostility  to  Philip  11. ,  and  paved  the  way  to  the 
cum[dete  liberation  of  the  coimtry  from  a  foreign  yoke.  In  1685,  B.  was  one  of  the 
towns  made  over  to  England  as  security  for  certain  advances  made  to  the  states  of  Hoi* 
laiul;  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  tn  1610.  B.  was  the  first  town  of  HolUmd,  which, 
without  extraneous  aid,  expelled  the  French  in  1818.  The  celebrated  admirals  De  Witt 
and  Van  Tromp  were  n^ives  of  thla  place. 

WUHE-LE-CHATEAir,  or.  as  it  is  now  called,  BRTsmE-NAPOLEON,  a  small  L  in 
in  the  dep.  of  Anbe,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aube,  and  about  14  m.  n.w. 
of  Bar-sur-Aulie.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  I.  received  his  eariiest 
military  education,  he  having  entered  the  school  here  in  1779,  when  he  was  10  years  old, 
and  remained  until  1784.  It  is  also  remarkable  on  account  of  tlie  battle  fought  here 
between  the  French  and  the  allies  in  1814.  On  the  39th  of  Jan.,  Bonaparte,  who  had 
collected  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  B.,  with  a  view  to  check  the  advance  of  the  allies 
on  Paris,  attacked  Blucher,  who  was  stationed  in  the  town,  and  drove  him  ont  with 
considerable  loss.  In  the  struggle,  the  town,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  wood,  was 
almost  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  30th,  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  Blucher  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Trannes.  On  the  following  day.  Napoleon  deployed  his  forces  in  the  plain 
between  La  RothiSre  and  Traonea,  and  on  Feb.  1,  the  corps  of  the  crown-prince  of 
WOrtember^  and  count  Oiulay,  and  the  Itussian  reserves  of  grenadiers,  having  joined 
Blucher,  prince  Schwarzenberg  gave  orders  to  renew  the  combat.  After  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  during  which  Napoleon,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  contest,  exerted  all  his 
influence  over  his  troops,  led  several  charges  in  person,  and  frequently  exposed  himself 
to  danger,  victory  at  length  declared  decT^vely  for  the  allies  at  every  point.  During 
the  night  of  Feb.  1,  and  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  French  troops  rotreatec 
from  Brienne-le-Chatcau.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  about  equal,  consisting  of  nearly 
■5000  killed  and  wounded.  The  allies  took  9000  prisoners,  and  70  pieces  oi  artilleiy 
This  victory  at  B.  opened  the  way  to  Paris,  and  led  <o  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

BSIEIFZ,  a  t.  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bernese  Alps,  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  about  30  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Bern.  Its  cheese  is  held  in  high  repute.  Pop.  about  3000.— The  lake  of  B.,  which 
is  about  8  m.  long  and  3  in  breadth,  is  formed  by  the  river  Aar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hasli 
valley,  and  by  the  same  river  it  discharges  its  mirplus  waters  into  lake  Tlmn.  'The 
lake  IS  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1850  ft.  above  tlie  sea;  its  average  depth  is  about  500 
ft.,  but  in  some  places  it  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of  more  than  2000  wet  It  is  surrounded 
by  elevated  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Bothom,  from  which  splendid 
views  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  are  obtained.  A  small  steamer  plies  daily 
on  the  lake  between  B.  and  Interlaken,  touching  at  the  celebrated  Oiossbach  fall  every 

BBIES  CB£EE,  a  Stream  in  Warren  co.,  Oa.,  where,  in  the  revolution,  the  Amert 
•nn^  under  Qen.  Ashe  were  <lefeated  Feb.  27, 1770,  by  the  English  under  Gen.  Prevoatj 
American  loss  about  350  ;  English  loss,  16. 
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raXBBLT  HILL,  m  eccteslagtical  district  of  BUffordahlre,  Knghml,  3  m.  n.n.e,froiii 
Stonrfaridge,  on  the  Oxford,  "WoTo&Aer,  and  WolTerluimptoii  nuTway.  It  is  a  place  of 
mochactivi^,  the  district  abounding  in  coal,  iron,  and  fire-clay;  and  there  are  ha«nomer- 
ODs  collieries,  iaive  iron-works,  glass-works,  brick-works,  and  potteries.  The  mannftp- 
tiure  of  steam-boDers  is  extensively  carried  on.   Pop.  '91,  11,881. 

BUXVO,  St.,  a  seaportL,  in  the  department  of  Cdtes-du-Nord,  France,  situated  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Gouet,  about  3  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  St.  B. ,  a  part  of 
theEn^liah  channel,  in  lat.  48°  81'  n.,  and  long.  2°  4S'  west.  The  town  is  said  to  owe 
its  origin  to  an  Irishman,  St.  Brienc,  who  built  a  monasteir  here  in  the  6th  century.  St. 
B.  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower  that  formerir  defended  the  entrance  to  the  river,  but 
was  partiallT  blown  up  by  order  of  Henri  IV.  in  1596,  and  a  cathedral,  part  of  which 
dates  from  the  11th  century.   Pop.  '91, 18,941. 

SBIOAra,  tn  the  military  service.  Is  a  group  of  regiments  or  battalions  combined  Into 
one  body.  Whenever  an  army  takes  the  flela,  it  b  cnstomary  for  three  battalions  to 
fonn  m  br^ade,  and  two  brigades  a  division.  In  the  U.  8.  army,  a  brigade  may  consist 
of  either  cavalir,  artillery,  or  infantay,  under  the  command  of  a  brindier-general. 
Unlike  the  English  brigade  it  is  not  a  temporary  grouping  liable  to  be  broken  up  at  any 
time  by  the  commander  of  the  army.  Two  or  more  brigades  form  a  division,  and  two 
or  more  divisions  an  army  corps. 

KBIOASX  HAJOB  is  a  military  ofilcer  who  exercises  duties,  in  a  brigade,  analogous 
to  thoae  of  the  adjutant  of  a  regiment.  He  attends  to  matters  of  disci^lne,  and  to  the 
peniHtal  movements  of  the  men.  When  regiments  or  battalions  are  brigaded,  a  B. 
Jt.  ii  appointed,  usually  from  among  the  captains.  He  conveys  orders,  keeps  the 
xoDster  or  raster.  Inspects  guards  and  pickets,  and  directs  exercises  and  evolutions ;  but 
lie  JMBwertbdem  remains  on  the  b0(^  of  a  pardcolar  le^ment,  and  returns  to  hlar^gi- 
mentnl  dutleB  when  the  B.  Is  broken  up. 

BXIOABZZB,  or  BBiOAmBB-OEKERJUu  In  the  English  army  usually  a  col.  or  lieut 
col.,  who,  for  a  limited  time  and  for  a  special  service,  is  placed  upon  brigade  dutiesw 
Heis  Uienageneraloraimmanderof  abrigade,  which  usually  contains  his  own  regiment 
as  one  of  the  number.  In  the  U.  8.  army,  an  officer  in  command  of  a  brigade.  He  is 
ooe  denee  high^  than  a  col.,  and  one  degree  lower  than  a  maj-gen.  He  u  sometimes 
called  rimply  Drfgadier. 

TrBTo^yiiiwii^  among  the  articles  of  armor  worn  during  the  middle  ages,  was  an 
amrrmMngft  of  sniaU  plates  of  iron,  sewed  upon  quilled  linen  or  leather,  and  covered  with 
a  similar  substance  to  hide  the  glittering  of  the  metal.  It  formed  a  sort  of  coat  or 
tonic  The  B.  was  named  from  the  brigaiu,  a  kind  of  light-armed  Irregular  corps, 
employed  something  like  the  Cossacks  and  Bashi-bazouks  of  recent  days,  and,  like  Uiem, 
adiUt^ed  to  marandmg  and  idlferlng ;  hence  the  word  brigand. 

mH—VKWAKTm.  A.  brig  is  a  square-rigged  vessel  vlQt  two  masts.  A  brlgan^ 
tine,  or  henoapluodite  bilg,  Is  a  two-masted  vessel,  with  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  and 
tlie  foremast  of  a  brig.  A  brig's  mainsail  is  the  lowest  squaresail  on  the  mainmast, 
whereas  the  mainsail  of  a  brigantine  is  a  fore-and-aft  sail  like  that  of  a  schooner. 

BBraOB,  Charles  AnoTJSrns,  d.d.,  b.  1841 ;  graduated  at  Union  theol.  sem.,  New 
ToA,  18C8 ;  studied  at  Univ.  of  Beriln,  Prussia.  1866-60  ;  ordained  (Presb.)  1870 ;  pastor 
at  Roaelle.  K.  J.,  1870-74 ;  pub.  Biblieal  8tudv  h86S),  a  work  of  recognized  importance 
in  biblical  critidsm ;  Whmar  (188B);  prof,  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages  in  Union 
thffoh^tleal  weabuxj,  N.  Y.,  1874r-8l ;  inof.  of  BiUical  theoloKy  in  the  same  institution. 
1801.  His  inangoral  address  on  taking  tUs  chair,  on  The  Aut^ritg  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
contained  statements  respecting  the  Bible,  inspiration,  and  the  place  of  reason  In  religion 
that  were  voted  heretical  by  the  Presbyt^y  or  New  York,  and  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  May,  a  committee  report  disapproving  his  appointment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  440  to  60.  His  case  was  protracted  through  several  years  and 
occasioned  much  controversy  in  religious  circles.  In  1893  the  General  Assembly  sus- 
pended him  from  the  ministry,  but  the  seminary  refused  to  remove  him.  His  later  works 
fm^'odAT^e  Bigk^CMmmofau  HeaB^twA{\m)\  Ths  ilessiah  of  the  GoapeU  {1S94);  Ths 
Mmiah  of  the  ApoaOet  and  Biblical  Study  (1895),  etc. 

BBIOOl,  Cha.bi.k8  Fbedbbick,  1810-77;  b.  Mass.;  a  joninallst  and  aothor  known 
as  "Harry  Franco.'*  He  started  the  SToadway  Journal,  In  New  York,  of  which  Edgar  A. 
Foe  became  an  associate  editor  the  year  following  its  establishment;  and  in  1853  he 
became  the  first  editor  of  Puinnm's  Magasine,  which  ne  conducted  for  several  years.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  connected  with  the  ifew  York  Times.  Some  of  his  works  are  The 
Adveniurts  of  Harry  Franco;  The  Haunted  Merchant;  and  The  Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper. 

BSIOeS,  Hsmtr,  a  distlngolshed  mathematician,  was  b.  In  1561  at  Warieywood, 
near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  and  studied  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1G96  he  was 
ai^inted  first  reader  In  geometry  at  Gresham  house  (afterwards  college),  London,  and 
In  1619  first  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  Oxford.  This  office  he  retained  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  wUch  took  place  at  Oxford,  Jan.  20,  1631.  B.  made  an  important 
eontribution  to  the  theory  of  logarithms,  of  which  he  constructed  invaluable  tables. 
Kapler  the  Inventor  had,  in  1614,  published  a  table  of  the  so-called  natural  logarithms, 
when  B.  observed  that  another  system.  In  which  the  l<^arithm  of  10  should  be  taken  as 
onity,  would  afford  great  facdUtles  of  calcolatloD.   Napier  admitted  the  Improvemeot 
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on  his  own  system,  mod  Intended  to  assist  in  carrying  the  plan  into  effect;  but  died  ib 
1618,  when  the  whole  work  was  left  to  Briggs.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  CAmm* 
Mma  Legarithmorum,  containiDg  the  first  thousand  oatural  numliers  calculated  to  eig^t 
decimal  placra,  and  in  1634  publisbed  liis  Arithmftica  togarUkmica,  the  fruit  of  many 

Sears  of  unwearied  application,  and  giving  the  logarithms  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to 
),000.  and  from  90,000  to  101,000,  with  15  places.  His  system  of  logarithms  is  that 
cow  commonly  adopted.  I^eaving  others  to  carry  out  his  calculations,  for  which  he  had 
provided  every  facinty,  he  nest  employed  himself  on  a  table  of  logarithms  of  sines  and 
tangents,  carried  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  and  to  15  places,  which,  with  a  table 
of  natural  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  was  posthumously  published  at  Qouda,  in  Hoi-  ' 
land,  1638.  under  the  title  of  Tr^onometria  BrUannica. 

BBIGHA.lt,  Amabiah,  179&-1849  ;  b.  Mass.;  a  physician  who  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  the  cause  and  cure  of  insanity.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  retreat  for 
the  insane  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  the  New  York  state  asylum.  While  at  the  latter 
Institution  he  gave  lectures  and  established  the  JouryuU  qf  Ijitan&y.  Among  hia 
works  are  MeiSal  OiUtivation  and  Exdtement/  The  hijluence  cf  BeJ^ion  vjxm  the  SealA 
and  Phifaieal  W^^^  ^  Munkind;  and  The  Anaiom^,  Phj/MMog]/.  and  JPathetogjf  ^  tht 
Brain. 

BBIOHT.  Jesse  I)..  b,,Kew  York,  1819.  Eariy  in  life  he  settled  in  Indiana  as  a 
lawyer,  and  became  state  senator  and  lieutenant-governor.  In  1846,  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate,  where  he  served  17  years.  In  1863,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  for  baviug  written  to  Jefferson  Davla  as  "  President  of  the  Confederate  States," 
recommending  to  him  a  man  who  desired  to  furnish  arms  for  the  confederates.  He  d.  1875. 

BBIOHT,  JoHif ,  an  English  statesman,  politician,  first  brought  Into  notice  hf  the  anti- 
corn  law  affitation,  son  of  Jacob  Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer  afc 
Kochdale,  I^ancashtre,  was  b.  at  Greenbank,  near  that  town.  Kov.  16,  1811.  In  1885,  he 
made  a  foreign  tour,  which  Included  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and,  on  his  return,  delivered 
before  a  literary  Institution  at  Rochdale,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  founders,  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  Ms  travels,  and  on  topics  connected  with  commerce  and  political  economy. 
When  the  anti-corn-law  league  was  formed  in  1839.  he  was  one  of  its  leading  members, 
and,  with  Mr,  Cobden,  engaged  in  au  extensive  free-trade  agitation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Durham,  and,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  be  became  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
H.P.  for  that  city. At  ail  times  an  animated  and  effective  sp^er,  B.  was  incessant, 
both  at  public  meetings  and  In  parliament,  in  hia  opposition  to  the  com  laws,  until  they 
were  finally  repealed.  In  184Q,heobtainedtlieappoIntment  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
bouse  of  commons  on  the  game  laws,  and  also  one  on  the  subject  of  cotton  cultivation 
in  India.  An  abridgment  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  former,  published  in  one 
volume,  contained  from  his  pen  an  Address  to  the  Tenant  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
strongly  condemning  the  existing  game  laws.  At  the  general  election  of  1847,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  memberti  for  Manchester.  He  co-operated  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the 
movement  in  favor  of  financial  reform.  On  the  formadon  of  the  first  Derby  ministry, 
Feb.  27. 1858,  B.  aided  in  the  temporary  reorganiza^on  of  the  com*]aw  league,  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade  ;  and  at  the  general  election  which  followed,  was  re-elected 
for  Manchester.  A  member  of  the  peace  society,  and  strenuously  opposed  to  the  war 
with  Russia  in  1854.  B.  was  one  of  the  meeting  of  the  society  of  Friends,  by  whom  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  urge  upon  him  tlie  maintenance  of  peace ; 
and  in  1855  he  energetically  denounced  the  Crimean  war.  A  severe  illness  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  the  <»>ntineDt,  and  in  his  absence  he  was  rejected  by  Man* 
cheater.  Elected  in  1857  for  Birmingham,  he  seconded  the  motion  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  conspiracy  hilt,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  lord  Palmerston's  govern 
ment.  His  name  then  became  chtcfiy  associated  with  the  movement  for  reforming  the 
electoral  representation,  which  resulted  in  the  act  of  1867.  In  1868,  he  accepted  oflTce  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  but  in  1870  was  again  obliged  to  retire,  in  coosequenoe 
of  severe  illness.  His  health  having  been  partially  restored,  he  held  office  In  187S-74  sa 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  I^ncaster,  and  again  In  1881.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
lord  rector  of  Glasgow  univ.  In  1883  he  retired  from  the  Gladstone  ministry,  being 
unable  to  support  the  government  in  its  Egyptian  policy.  After  that,  his  appearances 
were  infrequent,  but  in  1883  be  defended  himself  in  the  house  of  commons  from  a  chaive 
of  breach  of  privilege  in  connection  with  speeches  delivered  at  Birmingham.  In  1886^ 
he  opposed  the  home  rule  policy  of  Gladstone.  He  d.  Mar.  27. 1880.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  of  his  time.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  was  published  in  1868 ; 
a  Life,  by  Robertson  (1877) ;  his  I^fe  and  ^peediea,  2  vols.,  by  G.  Bamett  BmiUi  ; 
and  hia  PuiUe  Liters  (1885). 

BRIGHT,  Richard,  178fr-lKf8 ;  an  English  physician  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Berlin, 
and  Vieima;  from  1820  he  was  connected  with  Guy's  hospital.  He  made  many  im- 
portant medical  observations  (see  Bright's  Disease),  and  wrote  numerous  medical  db< 
aertatioos.  His  Trawls  through  Lower  Hungary  (1818)  contains  a  valuable  account  of  the 
gypsies. 
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BK16BT,  William,  d.I).,  educator;  b.  Donaister,  England,  In  1824:  educated  at 
Sx^^hJ  and  University  coUt^e;  ordained  in  1850;  became  canon  of  Christ  Chnrch  and 
lestos  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford  in  1808;  edited  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant theological  works,  and  published  many  sermons,  etc, 

mOHTEHDre,  In  calico-printing,  Is  the  operation  of  rendering  the  colors  of  printed 
fabrtca  more  br^ht  or  brilliant,  by  boiling  them  In  scdutlons  of  soda  and  other  materials. 

BBIOHTOV,  originally  Brigbthelmstone,  a  t.  and  a  celebrated  watering-place  on  the 
flea-coast  of  Sussex,  54^  m.  s.  of  London.  It  ia  built  on  a  slope  ascending  eastward  to  a 
range  of  high  chalk-clifFs  (backed  by  the  South  Downs),  bounding  the  coast  as  far  an 
Beachy  Head;  to  the  west,  these  hills  recede  from  the  coast,  and  leave  a  long  stretch  of 
sands.  Anciently,  Brightlielmstone  was  a  mere  fishing-village  on  a  level  under  the  cliff; 
and  more  than  once  it  was  burnt  and  plundered  by  French  marauders.  It  was  fortified 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  more  strongly  by  Elizabeth;  but  the  sea  proved  more  dangerous 
than  the  French,  and  now  washes  over  the  site  of  the  village  of  those  days.  The  inroads 
of  the  sea  In  1609,  1703,  and  1709,  undermined  many  cliCFs  and  destroyed  many  hon8e& 
Its  further  inroads  are  prevented  by  a  sea-wall  of  great  strength  (60  ft,  high,  88  ft.  Uiick 
at  the  base,  and  2  m,  long),  extending  along  the  cliffs,  and  built  at  the  cost  of  £100,000. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Russel,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Qeorge  II. 's  time,  first  drew  pub- 
lic attention  to  B.  as  an  eligible  watering-place,  and  the  discovery  of  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  the  vicinity  increased  its  popularity.  The  visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1783,  and 
hb  subseqaent  yewly  residence  there,  finally  opened  the  eyea  of  the  foehionable  world 
to  its  immense  attractions,  and  B.  thenceforth  became  the  crowded  resort  of  a  health- 
seeking  population.  Its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  town  ia  still  steadily 
increa«ng.  B.  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  well  built,  as  becomes  a  fevored  retreat 
of  wealth  and  aristocracy.  It  mostly  consists  of  new  and  elegant  streets,  squares,  and 
terraces.  The  hotels  are  magnificent  A  range  of  splendid  houses  fronts  the  sea  for 
nearly  3  m.,  including  the  famous  sea-wall,  and  the  beach  is  easily  accessible  by  gaps  in 
the  chalk-cliSs.  Formerly,  trees  were  a  great  rarity  in  B. ;  but  within  the  last  thirt.y 
years  they  have  been  planted  both  in  and  around  the  town,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  of 
oonaiderable  size  in  the  North  Steyne  Inclosures,  the  Level,  and  the  Queen's  park. 
Pop.  in  1801. 7339;  In '51.85,609;  in '01, 11^40^;  est.  *96,  120,499.  B.  returns  two  mem- 
bent  to  pariiament.  The  population  Is  greatly  increased  during  the  fashionable  season 
by  the  influx  of  visitors.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1854.  Xear  the  center  of  the 
town  is  the  pavilion,  or  marine  palace,  a  fantastic  oriental  or  Chinese  structure,  with 
domes,  minarets,  and  plimatries,  and  Moorish  stables,  begun  for  the  prince  of  Wales  in 
n&l  and  finished  in  1^.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  B,,  and,  with  its 
fine  pleasure-grounds  of  above  seven  acres,  ft  is  devoted  to  the  recreation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  stands  in  the  Steyne,  an  open  space  between  the  e.  and  w.  parts  of  the  town. 
The  marine  parade,  a  fine  terrace,  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  marain  of  the  cliff, 
between  the  Steyne  and  Kemp  town,  a  handsome  district  on  tbc  east.  Westward,  there 
is  a  simitar  parade-or  promenade,  extending  a  great  length  in  front  of  the  more  modem 
part  of  the  town,  and  here  there  is  daily  a  urge  and  fashionalfle  concourse.  There  are 
two  plen— a  chain  pier  on  the  e.,  opposite  the  marine  parade,  and  a  broad  wooden  pier 
on  piles  on  the  w. ;  both  are  used  for  promenading.  A  magnificent  aqnarium,  7lo  f 
*s  length,  was  opened  in  1872.  B.  has  no  maritime  trade.  It  is  reputedly  a  town  toi 
recreation  and  sea-bathing.  Formerly  there  was  a  lack  of  trees  to  shade  the  promenades; 
the  sea-breeze  being  adverse  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Baces  are  held  on  the  Downs,  and 
lOTmeriy  the  volunteer  reviews  were  held  there,  attoacting  many  visitors  each  year.  B. 
ta  connected  with  London,  and  also  with  the  towns  along  the  coast,  by  railways.  From 
its  salubrity,  the  town  abounds  in  boarding-schools. 

BXIQHT'8  DISEASE  (of  the  kidneys),  so  called  after  the  English  physician.  Dr. 
Bright,  who  first  investigated  its  character,  consists  of  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of 
the  kidney  into  fat,  anawill  be  better  understood  after  the  anatomv  of  the  organ  baa 
been  studied.  Sufllce  it  to  say  now,  that  this  degenerated  condition  impairs  the  excret- 
iog  powers  of  the  oigan,  so  that  the  urea  is  not  sufiScicntly  separated  from  the  blood. 
The  flow  of  the  latter,  when  charged  with  this  urea,  is  retarded  through  the  minute  ves- 
sels, congestion  ensues,  and  exudation  of  albumen  and  fibrin  ia  the  result.  When  we 
apply  beat  to  the  unue  from  a  kidney  so  affected,  it  becomes  opaque,  showing  that  It 
contained  al&umen  (q  v.);  and  on  examining  a  drop  of  it  under  the  microscope,  we 
observe  the  exuded  lym^  mixed  with  epithelium  in  Uie  form  of  casts  of  the  small  ducts 
of  the  diseased  oig^-  patient  presents  a  flabby,  bloodless  look,  is  drowsy,  and 

easily  ftaigued.  The  disease  may  succeed  any  of  the  eruptiTe  fevers,  and  is  frequently 
assodated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

The  eaiuet  of  this  terrible  malady  are  anv  which  cause  congestion  of  the  kidneys — 
indalgeoce  in  strong  drinks,  long  continuea  suppuration,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  the 
exantoematnus  fevers,  and  pregnancy.  The  indications  for  treatment  are,  to  remove  any 
of  those  causes  which  may  be  present,  recti^  the  other  secretions,  relieve  any  temporary 
cntgntion  of  the  kidneys,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  increase  the  number  of  red 
UomI  glcAules      tiie  admiidstration  of  iron  and  v^^etable  Utters.  And  In  the  advanced 
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stages,  when  the  blood  is  poisoning  the  nervous  centers,  attempts  should  be  made  to 
restore  the  secretion  of  urine  by  adminiBtmng  diureUcs  (q.v.),  W  givii>£  hydrochloiio 
and  vegetable  acids,  sponging  the  patient  with  vin^ar,  and  relieving  the  congestion  of 
the  brain  hy  purgatives  and  local  bleeding.   See  AuBUHnnmu.. 

BBXGXTTIXZ8,  or  Ordbb  OF  Our  Saviob,  founded  in  1814,  as  a  branch  of  the  AngOfr 
tinians,  bj  St.  Brigida  or  Brigitta,  of  Sweden.  Tliere  were  both  monks  and  nuns  who 
inhabited  contiguous  buildings,  but  were  said  never  to  see  each  otlier.  Temporal  affaira 
were  supervised  by  the  nuns;  ^iritual  by  the  monks.  The  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe  had  monasteries  of  this  order,  but  uie  reformation  swept  them  away.  Henry  y. 
founded  one  house  near  London;  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  it;  Mary  re-estabUahed  It;! 
and  ElizalKth  finally  suppressed  it.  There  are  now  no  monks  of  the  order.  A  few  oon- 
renta  existed  in  1860  in  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  elsewhere. 

BBIOV0LE8,  a  t  in  the  department  of  Var,  France,  beautifully  ritusted  In  a  JterlUe 
valley,  surroimded  by  forest-clad  hills,  and  watered  by  a  stream  culed  the  Calami,  about 
23  m.  W.B.W.  of  Draguignan.  B.,  which  is  a  very  salubrious  place,  has  manufactures  of 
broadcloth,  silk  twist,  soap,  leather,  pottery,  etc. ;  and  a  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  olives, 
and  prunes.    Pop.  '91,  4811. 

BEIOHOLI,  Pasquale,  1820-84,  b.  Italy.  After  singing  with  much  success  in  many 
of  the  principal  opera  houses  in  Europe  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  operatic  tenors.  He  acted  in  sup- 
port of  Mme.  Pattl  when  she  first  am>eared  there,  and  filled  the  same  position  with  nearly 
every  great  singer  who  visited  the  United  States. 

VBXSOJWQAj  a  t.  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Guadalajara,  is  situated  on  the 
Taji^a,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  traces  still  exist  The  remains 
of  an  old  Moorish  fortress  now  serve  as  a  cemetery.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 
linen,  glass,  and  leather.  Pop.  4000.  Here,  in  1710,  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
the  English  general  Stanhope,  owing  to  the  dilatorlneas  of  his  allies  In  affording  him 
support,  was  defeated  by  the  Due  de  Yenddme,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  yrith  all 
his  force,  amounting  to  about  6500  men.  * 

BBIL,  the  name  of  two  Dutch  painters.— Mattijs  B.,  b.  at  Antweni,  1650,  went 
during  his  youth  to  Italy,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  liope  Gregory  XIII.,  painted 
several  frescos  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  historical  and  landscape 
painter.  He  died  in  1534.  His  more  celebrated  younger  brother.  Pall  B.,  b.  1654  or 
1666,  received  instruction  under  Mattijs  in  Rome,  and  soon  excelled  his  master.  His 
pieces  were  at  first  conceived  in  the  fantastic  style  which  then  ijrevailed;  but  gradually 
his  style  increased  in  power  and  beauty,  until  it  exerted  a  striking  influence  over  land- 
Bcape-painting.  The  works  of  his  riper  age  exhibit  high  poetical  qualities,  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  effects  of  light  in  the  sky,  wliich  have  been  described  as  but  little 
inferior  to  those  of  his  great  successor,  Claude  Lorraine.  They  have  a  character  of  sol- 
emn rest  and  calmness,  and  at  times  even  an  eleg^  tone  of  melancholy,  which  well 
accords  with  representations  of  the  glories  of  fallen  Borne.  A  collection  of  excellent 
landscapes  by  B.  is  found  in  the  palace  Bospigliosi  in  Rome,  and  two  beautiful  land- 
scapes enricii  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence.  Besides  landscapes,  B.  painted 
scenes  from  Biblical  history;  among  them,  the  "  Tower  of  Babel,"  now  in  the  Berlin 
museum.  Other  pictures  by  B.  are  found  in  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  and  the 
Louvre.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1626. 

BBUI,  JRAombue  vulgaria,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  turbot  (q.v.),  found  In 
considerable  abundance  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  commonln  the  matk^ 
of  the  laiger  towns.  It  resembles  the  turbot  more  than  any  oQier  British  spet^  of  ttiia 
genus,  but  is  at  once  distingui^ed  by  its  inferior  breadth,  which  (excluding  the  fins)  is 
only  equal  to  half  its  entire  leneth;  by  the  want  of  tubercles  on  the  upper  surface;  by  a 
few  of  the  most  imterior  ravs  of  the  dorsal  fin  being  elongated  bcnrond  the  membrane; 
and  by  the  coloring,  which  is  reddish  sandy-brown  on  the  upper  doe. 

BBILLAT-SATAEUr,  Anthelhe,  1755-1836  ;  a  French  author,  deputy  In  the 
states-general  in  1789;  judge  of-the  court  of  cassation  in  1793;  the  next  year  mayor  ot 
Bellay,  but  obliged  to  fly  from  the  revolution.  He  went  to  New  York,  where  he  lived  for 
"Oiree  years,  teaching  French  and  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  theater.  He  returned  to 
Trance  in  1796,  and  under  the  consulate  again  became  a  judge.  He  wrote  on  political 
economy,  and  on  the  aichseology  of  the  d^artment  of  Ain,  but  is  best  known  if  his 
^ynology  of  Taa$. 

BBILIIAyr  is  apopular  name  given  tothe  diamond  when  cut  in  a  particular  ^n^ 

See  DiAHOND, 

BSHESTOHZ  (Baxon  bretiM-itone,  a  stone  that  bums)  Is  the  cmnmerdal  name  for 

sulphur  (q.v.),  in  sticks  or  rolls. 

BBIKDIBI  (the  ancient  BniiKUtium  or  Bntnd^um),  a  seaport  t  of  southern  Italy, 
In  the  province  of  Lecce,  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory  in  a  bay  of  the  AdriiUic  sea, 
about  45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Taranto.  B.  is  a      of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  taken  ftoai 
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fiaUentliies  by  the  Romans  267  b.c.,  who  some  20  years  later  established  a  colony 
^cn.  The  town,  partly  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
■nxiUetit  p(>rt---coiuiraBg  of  an  inner  and  outer  harbor,  Hie  fonner  perfectly  landlocked, 
wd  capable  cvf  contdniog  the  Isigert  fleets  and  of  easy  defenae  on  account  of  its  narrow 
MaSmasso,  and  the  latter  also  veiy  well  sheltered— rapidly  increaBed  in  wealth  tad 
importance.    It  soon  became  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Romans  tn  the  Adriatia 
In 280  B.c.,B.  was  the  starting-place  or  the  Roman  troops  that  took  part  in  the  first 
lUyrian  war;  and  from  this  point  the  Romans  nearly  always  directed  subsequent  wars 
with  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia.    And  when  the  Roman  power  bad  been  lirmly  estab- 
lished beyond  the  Adriatic,  B.  became  a  city  second  to  none  in  south  Italy  la  com- 
mercial importance.    Horace,  who  accompanied  Macenss  in  a  diplomatic  expedition  1 1 
B.m40B.c.,  has  made  the  journey  the  subject  of  one  of  his  satires  (iSotf.  L  6).  Yir^l 
died  here  in  19  B.C.,  on  his  return  from  Greece.    The  city  appears  to  have  retained  Us 
importance  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  but  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed.  When  the  Normans  became  possessed  of  it  in  the  1 1th  c. ,  the  Crusaders  made  it 
their  chief  port  for  embarkation  to  the  Holy  Land;  but  with  the  decline  of  the  crusades, 
B.  sank  into  comparative  insignificance  as  a  naval  station.    The  city  subsequently 
ooifered  greatly  from  wars  and  earthquakes.    The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedra^ 
where  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  was  married  to  xblanda  in  1225;  and  the  castle,  corn* 
menced  by  Frederick  IL,  and  finished  by  Charles  V.   The  district  around  B.  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  feitLlUy,  oUve  oil  being  produced  In  large  quantities.   Some  years  ttf^o. 
B.  was  ooDsCituted  an  eatrep&t  for  lure^jn  gooJs.   Since  the  establishment  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  B.  has  greatly  increased  In.  Importance.   Fop.  16,721. 

BSIHDLET,  Jjlves,  an  eminent  English  mechanic  and  engineer,  b.  in  Thnmaett,  neai 
Chapelen-le-Firth,  Derbyshire,  in  1716.  Apprenticed  at  17  to  a  millwright,  he  after- 
wards  became  an  engineer,  and  in  1753  showed  great  ingenuity  in  contriving  a  water- 
engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine.  A  silk-mill  on  a  new  plan,  and  several  others  of  his 
works,  lecommendod  him  to  the  duko  of  Bridgewater  (q.v.),  who  employed  Iiim  to 
execute  the  canal  between  Worsley  and  Manchester.  Thenceforth  lie  devoted  his  great 
akiU  and  senlvs  to  the  construction  of  navigable  canals;  commenced  the  Grsnd  Trunk, 
ud  completed  the  Birmingham,  Chesterfield,  and  others.  Once,  when  under  eiamina- 
tioa  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  being  jocularly  asked  for  what  pur- 
pose be  snpiKMed  rivers  to  have  been  created,  he  is  said  to  have  replied:  "Undoubtedly 
to  feed  naTigable  canals."  Ue  died  in  1772, 

BXm  is  the  term  applied  to  water  highly  impregnated  with  common  salt,  andBsiMK 
Sphengs  are  those  natural  waters  coniainiug  much  salt,  whteh  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  gush  OHt  from  fissures  in  the  ground.    See  Salt. 

BBIXMEBIKF,  Artemia  talina,  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  order  branehiopoda  (q.T.). 
which,  unlike  the  greater  number  of  animals  of  thnt  nnler,  Is  an  inhabitant  not  of  fresh 
but  of  salt  water,  and  is  indeed  remarkable,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  myriads  siwim- 
miog  about  in  the  brine  of  salt-pans  previous  to  boiling,  when,  having  been  concentrated 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  for  about  a  fortnight,  it  destroys  the  life  of  almost  all  oilier 
marine  animals.   The  full-grown  B.  is  about  half  an  inch  long. 

BSnjAXEE  BOO,  a  rough- haired  or  long-haired  variety  of  greyhound  (q.v.),  used  in 
tiie  Deccan,  and  said  to  be. the  best  of  the  hunting-dogs  of  India.  It  Is  said  to  be  superior 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  Persian  greyhound,  but  not  tu  be  equal  to  tbe  British  grey- 
hound  in  swiftness.    It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  or  tun  color. 

nnnOH,  Da^iel  Gakbison,  u.d.,  LL.D.,  archseologi-st  and  ethnologist;  bom  at 
Thombuiy,  Pa.,  May  ISth,  1837;  educated  at  Yale,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg.  After  serving  in  the  army  a.s  a  surgeon,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Medical  mid  SiirgiciU  Jleporler  (1867-87),  Professor  of  Ethnology  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Xatoral  Sciences,  and  of  American  Linguistics,  Archseology  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1888),  and  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (18W),  His  chief  works  are  The  Myths  of  the  New  World  (1868): 
Tkt  Iroquois  Book  of  lUtea  (1883);  Hnees  and  Peoples  (1890);  The  Americnn  Rate  (1892);  A 
^nur  of  Mayan  Hitroglyphiea  (1896),  etc.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Library  of  Ab- 
triginai  American  Literature. 

UBIffYTfJirnW,  Martb  Mabouvritb,  Marquise  de,  notorious  as  a  poisoner  in  the 
time  of  IjOuIs  XIV.,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux  d'Aubray,  lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education.  In  1661,  she  was  married,  while  still  young,  to  the  uiarquis 
de  Brinvilliers.  This  nobleman  seems  to  have  been  a  gay  and  careless  spendthrift,  who 
allowed  bis  wife  to  do  very  much  as  she  pleased.  He  even  introduced  to  her  a  young 
offloer  named  Jean  BapUste  de  Gaudin,  Seigneur  de  St.  Croix,  who  was  exceedingly 
kaodsome,  and  who  inspired  her  with  a  violent  passion.  Her  easy  husband,  however, 
was  wholly  indifferent  to  his  wife's  conduct ;  but  her  father,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
stricter  sense  of  duty,  caused  St.  Croix  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  In  the  Bastile.  It 
WM  here  tbe  latter  learned  the  art  of  preparing  poisons,  from  an  Italian,  and  on  his 
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raleaBe  be  imparted  his  fatal  knowledge  to  his  mistrefls,  who,  during  his  incarcention, 
had  affected  the  greatest  piety,  speoding  most  of  her  time  ia  vlritlDg  the  hospitals  and 
la  attending  the  bicIl  The  marchioness  now  resolved  to  destroy  her  father.  St.  Croix 
eagerly  abetted  her,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance  ;  but 
in  order  to  test  tlie  efflcacv  of  the  poison,  she  tried  its  effects  upon  the  invalids  of  the 
HOUl  Diett.  Having  satisfied  herself,  she  commenced  operations  on  her  parent,  Barrep< 
titionsly  ^vlng  him  small  doses  of  the  poison  for  eight  mouths,  until  her  dialralical 

Eatience  was  exhausted,  and  she  was  at  last  Induced  to  administer  a  very  violent  dose. 
Te  died,  and  no  one  suspected  the  marchioness.  With  St.  Croix's  assistance,  and  that 
of  a  domestic  servant,  Jean  Ameltn,  aliat  Chaunsf^c.  she  next  poisoned  with  the  same 
fearful  indifference  to  crime,  her  two  brothers  and  her  sisters;  her  object  being  to  find 
means  of  supporting  her  extravagant  style  of  living  with  her  paramotu'.  Several  times 
she  attempted  to  poison  the  marquis,  her  husband;  but  he  escaped,  and,  as  was  said,  by 
means  of  antidotes  given  by  St.  Croix,  who  dreaded  that  he  shonld  he  compelled  to  marry 
the  widow.  St.  Croix  died  suddenly  in  1672 — his  ^asa  mask  having  fallen  oS  while  he 
was  engaged  In  preparing  a  poison— leavii^  documents  incnltttting  the  maitditoness. 
She  was  fuso  accused  about  the  same  time  by  her  accomplice  Chauss^,  who,  being  ar- 
rested, confessed  all,  and  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive.  The  marchioness  escaped 
to  England;  afterwards  she  traveled  into  Germany,  and  next  went  to  Li^ge,  where  she 
took  refuge  in  a  convent.  From  this,  however,  she  was  craftily  decoyed  by  an  officer  of 
justice  disguised  as  an  abb^,  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Among  her  papers  was  fotmd  a  gen- 
eral confession  of  her  crimes,  including  the  above-mentioned  murders,  and  many  others. 
One  strange  confession  stated  that,  out  of  pity  for  a  virtuous  young  lady  who  had  been 
imprisonea  in  a  convent,  the  marcluonesB  bad  poisoned  a  whole  family  I  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  this  infamous  woman  was  a  bigot  in  her  reli^ous  tenets,  and  was  quite  exem- 
plary in  her  attendance  at  church.  At  her  trial  in  Paris,  she  at  first  denied  all  charges 
brought  against  her,  and  pretended  that  the  "general  confession"  had  tteen  vrritten dur- 
ing the  insanity  caused  by  a  fever;  but  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  she  made  a  full 
confession,  and  was  beheaded,  July  10,  1676.  Her  career  had  exdted  such  tenor  iu 
France,  that  Louis  ZIV.  instituted  a  distinct  tribunal,  the  ehambre  artUnts  (q.v.),  to 
investigate  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  "  succession  powder"  used  by  the  marcfaione8& 

BEIOGHS  (Fr.),  a  kind  of  cake,  made  with  flour,  eggs,  and  butter.   Tiie  name  is  also 

gveo  to  a  circular  soft  coBfaioD,  lued  as  a  foot-rest,  as  well  as  to  a  stitch  in  knitting,  used 
making  this  kind  of  foot-stool. 

BBIOV,  GusTATE,  b.  1834;  a  French  painter.  Among  his  chief  worlcs  are  "The 
Potato  Harvest  during  the  Inundation,"  "  A  Funeral  in  the  Vosges,"  "  A  Marriage  in 
Alsace."  and  '*  The  Sixth  Day  of  Creation."  the  latter  exhibited  in  New  Yoifc.  D71877. 

KUOF,  Lots,  1783-1821 ;  an  admiral  in  the  Colombian  senrioe,  who  aervBd  in  the 
army  of  Holland,  studied  navigation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1811  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  frigate  In  ttie  urvioe  of  Caraccas, 

BBIOUDE,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Haute-L<^,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Ailler,  about  29  m.  n.w.  of  Le  Puy.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Brwat,  a 
town  of  the  ancient  Avemi.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  college  and  the  church  of 
St.  Julien,  fonnded  in  the  9th  c,  on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  saint  was  martyred,  There  la  a  well-known  bridge  at  Vlellie  B.  There 
are  coal-mines  near  by.    Lafayette  was  l>om  here.    Pop.  '01,  49*^. 

BBUBAHE.  1.  B.,  an  inland  co.  of  Queensland,  alx>ut  120  m.  n.n.w.  of  Sydney.— 
8.  B.,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  about  040  m.  n.  of  Sydney.  It  stands  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  Its  own  name,  which  falls  into  Horeton  luty.  B^ular  steam 
conunonlcation  is  kept  up  with  London  and  with  Australian  ports.  B.  possesses  some 
fine  buildings,  among  the  chief  of  which  are  the  houses  of  the  legislature,  which  cost 
£100,000,  the  post-offlce,  and  the  viceregal  lodge.  Several  rallrrads  terminate  here. 
North  and  South  B.,  two  of  Its  divisions,  were  connected  ^  the  Victoria  iron  bridge, 
lOSO  feet  in  length,  which  was  destroyed  by  flood  in  1808.  There  are  numerous  churches, 
banks,  and  newspapen,  four  parks,  a  museum,  a  school  of  arts,  a  university,  and  a  laiie 
export  trade.    Population  in  1861,  48,738. 

BSIBBAHE,  Gkneral  B!r  Thomas IAa.kdo'uoaii,  sdistingalBhedsoldlerand  astronomer, 
was  b.  at  Brisbane,  the  hereditary  seat  of  bis  family,  nearXargs,  Ayrshire,  July  28, 1778. 
At  the  earl^  ^e  of  16  he  entered  the  army  as  an  easign.  and  m  the  following  year,  when 
quartered  in  Ireland,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Weflesley,  after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington.  With  a  company  he  had  raised  in  Glasgow  in  1703.  B.  took 
part  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders;  and  in  the  West  Indiea,  to 
which  he  was  sent  in  1796,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  sir  KalpbAbercromby. 
He  afterwards  served  In  the  West  Indies  as  col.  of  the  69th;  and  in  1812  obtained 
command  of  a  brigade  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Spun.  For  his  conspicuous 
bravery  at  the  batUe  of  the  Nive  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  When  Napoleon 
abdicated.  B.  was  sent  In  command  of  a  brigade  to  North  America,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  in  1815,  but  too  late  to  admit  of  his  being  present  at  Waterloo.  In  1831,  B.,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  Mend  the  duke,  was  appointed  goTemor  of  New  Sooth 
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ITries,  a  position  he  hold  for  fonr  years,  during  which  time  lie  introduced  budt  wlsa 
reforms,  especuUIy  in  penal  treatment;  secured  at  tusown  expense  good  breeds  of  horses 
for  the  colonj;  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  vine,  tobacco,  and  cotton  -, 
and  left  at  the  close  of  his  administration— which  was  mariced  by  perfect  tolerance  and 
protection  of  all  dassas  of  ChrisUaus— 50,000  acres  of  cleared  land  where  he  had  found  only 
K,Oeo.  Bat  high  as  B.  tsoHa  ta  a  soldier  and  admfBlstrator.  aa  a  man  of  Kienee  he  hohu 
a  sdll  higher  i^uM.  Whfle  in  Aastralia,  he  catalogned  no  less  ttian  788S  stars,  for  which 
freat  work — kuowo  as  "  the  Brisbane  Catalogue  of  Stais"— he  received  the  Copley 
medal  from  the  Kpyal  Society.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  had  an  astronomical 
observatory  established  at  his  residence  at  Makerstoun,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  tn 
scientific  pnrauits.  Ha  entered  warmly  into  the  plans  of  the  British  Assoc iaHoo  for  asoer- 
taining  the  laws  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  in  1841  had  asj^endid  magnetic  olMervatory 
erected  at  Makerstoan,  th«  observations  made  there  filling  three  large  votumes.  D.  1800. 

BBIMXa,  a  CO.  In  the  "Panhandle"  of  Texas;  formed  1870,  and  wganlaed  1808, 
dndned  by  head-waters  of  Bed  river;  000  sq.  m.  Vop.  '80, 12 ;  *90,  not  reported.  Co. 
aoAf  SQvwton. 

"P*^*^^  is  the  breast  of  an  animal,  the  part  of  an  antmal  tliat  lies  next  to  tiie  ribs, 
and  immediately  covering  the  breast  bone;  also  a  joint  of  meat. 

BBnsOH,  Euaiss  Hsmci,  b.  Boni^,  France,  1885;  studied  law  at  Paris,  where  he 
started  a  reptibllcan  jomnal  called  VAvenir,  He  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly  as 
a  Republican  in  1871;  became  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  tn  1881, 1804,  and 
1897;  and  In  the  election  for  president  of  the  republic,  to  socceed  AL  Caslmtr-Perier, 
Jan.  17,  1805,  he  received  361  votes  to  4S0  for  Francis  F^ix  Fanre. 

BBIB80T,  JcAN  PiBBBK,  one  of  the  first  movem  In  the  oatlweak  of  the  French  revo- 
lofcion,  and  afterwards  numbered  among  its  victims,  was  b.  at  Charties,  in  1754,  and 
educated  for  the  bar.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  be  went  Into  the  office  of  a 
procurator,  but  quickly  abandoned  the  legal  profession  for  the  more  congenial  one  of 
authorship.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  devoted  himself  with  passionate  eagerness 
to  Uteraiy  studies,  espedally  history,  economics,  and  politics,  and,  among  the  other  lingual 
accooiplishments,  aoouircd  a  thorough  mastery  of  £nglisfa.  His  iBrst  work,  Tkearie  de* 
LoU  Oriminellea  flTEW),  gained  the  approbation  of  Vollttire  and  D'Alembert,  and  was 
followed  by  bis  BAUothique  tUa  Loia  OiimineUet,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
jorisL  Haviog  Tomoved  to  Ixmdon,  he  there  stnrted  a  learned  joumiU,  nndor  the  title 
Zflwum,  for  which,  however,  he  found  no  adequate  support.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Pari?,  and  soon  afterwards  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  on  a  cbai^  of  having  written 
against  the  queen  a  brochure,  which,  in  fact,  was  penned  by  tlie  marquis  de  l^lleport. 
ijtbr  four  months  In  the  Bastile,  he  was  liberated  through  the  intervention  of  Uaaame 
de  Qenlis  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  B.  continued  to  write  tracts  on  finance,  etc ,  but  his 
love  of  freedom  and  vehement  hatred  of  despotism  again  involved  him  in  danger,  and, 
to  escape  from  a  leiire-dfi-Mehet,  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  retire  to  England.  He 
afterwards  visited  North  America,  as  representative  of  the  Sodeti  des  Anut  daalMn. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  zeaioualy  assisted  in  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
in  consequence  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  their  represeniative  In  the  constituent 
assembly,  where  be  exercised  a  predominant  ioSuence  over  all  the  earl^  movements  of 
the  revolution.  He  also  established  a  journal,  called  Xtf  PatrioU  PYanfou,  which  became 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  earliest  republicans;  and,  through  his  superior  knowledge  of 
politics  and  the  usages  of  constitutional  countries,  he  gathered  round  him  all  the  ^oung 
men  of  talent  and  qtirit  who  were  opposed  to  the  court-theory  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
U  thus  happened  tiiat,  without  his  being  formally  consideicd  the  head  of  a  party,  all 
the  morements  of  the  early  revidutlouists  were  profoundly  influenced  by  him,  and  he 
incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  court  reactioniata,  who  affixed  the  nickname  of  Brlssotina 
to  all  the  advocates  of  reform.  Afterwards,  the  Brissotins  formed  the  Girondist  party. 
In  the  convention,  B.  was  repreaentative  of  the  department  Eure-et-Loir.  Here  his 
moderation  made  him  snspectfxl  aa  a  friend  of  royalty,  as  he  opposed  the  "  men  of  Sep- 
tember" and  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  When  Louis  XYI.  heard  his  doom 
pronounced, he  exclaimed:  "I  believed  that  Brissot  would  have  saved  me!"  ButB. 
was  weak  enough  to  im^ne  that  the  best  way  to  save  Uie  king  would  be  to  vote  first 
for  his  death,  and  then  appeal  to  the  nation.  B.  and  his  party,  which  was  perhaps  the 
pniest  in  principle  and  the  we^est  in  action,  ultimately  fell  before  the  fierce  accusations 
of  the  Mountain,  or  JacoMn  party,  which  believed,  or  at  least  pretended  to  believe,  that  the 
virtuous  B.  had  received  money  from  the  court  to  employ  against  the  revoluUon.  With 
20  other  Girond^  B.  suffered  death  under  the  guillotine,  Oct.  80, 1708. 

XBZSIED,  Cbablub  Abtob,  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Bristed,  grandson  of  John  Jacob 
Aslor,  b.  N.Y.,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  graduating  in  1845.  For  several  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture over  the  signature  of  "  Carl  Benson.'''  He  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of 
the  AMot  libruy.  Anoac  hlscoltectod  w(»ksare:  Tho  Upper  Ten  ITieuaand  Haw 
Tarit;  SdaOaottaJ^mik  Oattmiai  Flag  Taan  man  Eolith  UraiterHti/;  The  Intetferanea  Tha- 
aruif  ika  OaaammetU;  and  Zatler  to  Bbraea  Mann,  In  whidi  he  replied  to  attacks  iqiou. 
Jdu  Jacob  AstoT  and  Stephen  Olxaid.  He  d.  1874. 

m.-s 
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mSTLlS,  the  strong  hairs  growing  on  the  back  of  the  hog  and  wild  bo»r,  and  exten- 
stroly  lued  In  the  manufacture  of  bniuies,  and  also  by  shoemakers  and  aaddleis.  They 
tona  an  important  article  of  Britidi  import,  between  2  and  8  million  pounds  beingannu- 
ally  imported,  chiefly  from  Rui^  and  Qermaoy  ;  but  they  are  also  obtained  from  France 
ml  Be^um,  and  small  quantitieB  of  inferior  quality  liaTe  receatty  been  reoelved  from 
China.  From  Russia,  the  average  annual  v^ue  of  B.  imported  into  Britain  Is  £800.000. 
Siberia  alone  supplying  about  £150,000.  Russian  B.  vary  in  value  from  |80  to  $300  per 
cwt.  From  Oennany  about  $500,000  worth  per  annum  is  exported,  varying  from  fiSO 
per  cwt.  to  $175  per  cwt.  From  France  and  Belgium,  about  $100,000.  varying  in  value 
from  60c  to  about  $1.13  per  pound.  The  quality  of  B.  depends  on  the  length,  sUffneas, 
colnr,  and  straightness— white  being  the  most  valuable-  The  best  bristles  are  produced 
by  pigs  that  inhabit  cold  countries.  The  Russian  hog  is  a  long,  spare  animai,  and  ^e 
thiimer  the  bog,  tbe  longer  and  stiffer  the  bristles.  When  the  Russian  hog  is  sent  to  the 
south  and  fattened,  QieB.  become  soft,  and  of  course  depreciated  in  value.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  boss  are  driven  in  herds  through  the  forests,  to  feed  on  soft  roots,  etc-,  when 
they  shed  their  B.  by  rubbing  themselves  against  the  trees.  The  B.  are  then  collected^ 
sewed  up  In  horse  or  ox  hides,  and  sent  to  fairs,  whence  they  find  their  way,  through 
agents,  to  all  countries. 

BBI8T0L,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Mass.,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island  and  the  oceui,  667  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  '75,  131,067;  in  '90,  186,466.  It  Is  i&alued  by  Pawtucket  and  Taunton  rivers,  and 
has  nearly  20  m.  of  sea-coast.  There  la  considerable  agriculture,  but  the  main  buainesa 
la  manufacturing  of  cotton,  wool,  etc.  There  are  five  railroads  intersecting  the  various 
parts  of  the  county.   Co.  seats,  Taunton  and  New  Bedford. 

■UnOL,  a  CO.  In  e.  Rhode  Island,  bordering  on  Mass.;  25  sq.ni.;  pop.  *90,  li,42& 
It  has  an  uneven  surface,  with  some  fine  scenery  and  fertile  soil.  Two  railroads  traverse 
its  territory,    Co.  seat,  Bristol. 

BSI8T0L,  a  town  in  Hartford  co.,  C(«n.,  on  the  New  England  railroad,  18  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Hartford.  It  has  electric  lights,  bankbu  focllities*  high  school,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
library,  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  mannnct4»les  of  do&s,  brass  goods,  table  ware, 
knit  goods,  tools,  etc.   The  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Farmington.   Pop.  MO,  7882. 

nmOL,  a  borough  In  Bucks  CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  the  FennsylvauU 
canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  21  m.  n.e.  of  Philadelphia,  opposite  Burlington, 
N.  J.  It  has  foundry  and  rolling  mills,  carpet  factory,  and  hosiery,  worsted,  and  yam 
mills;  banking  facilities,  high  school,  electric  lights,  weeldy  newspapers;  and  a  well- 
known  miners!  spring.   Pop.  ^00,  6553. 

BEXSTOIs  a  town,  port  of  entry  and  co.  seat  of  Bristol  CO.,  R.  I. ;  on  the  Narraganset 
Bay  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  15  miles  s.e.  of  Providence. 
It  was  Incorporated  in  1746  and  a  portion  of  it  was  annexed  to  Warren  in  1878.  The 
town  is  the  site  of  tlie  residence  of  King  Philip,  the  great  Narraganset  chief;  it  lus  an 
excellent  harbor;  and  the  principal  industries  are  boatbuilding  uid  the  maanfoctnie  of 
rubber,  woolen  and  cotton  goods.   Pop.  *90,  5478. 

BinrOI,  an  important  maritime  city  in  the  w.  of  England,  long.  2^  35'  28''  w.,  lat. 
51°  27'  6"  n.  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Frome  and  Avon,  and  partly  In  the 
counties  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset.  It  is  six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon. 
Since  the  year  1373  it  has  formed  a  county  by  itself.  Among  the  ancient  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  the  cathedral,  formerly  an  Augustinian  church  (1148).  A  part  of  it  was 
.pulled  down  in  the  16th  century,  but  lias  been  rebuilt  (1877) ;  the  choir  dates  from  the 
14th  eenbirr,  and  tbe  Norman  chapter-honse  and  gateway  are  still  standing.  Some 
remains  still  exist  of  the  ancient  castle,  built  probably  by  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Contances, 
and  improved  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12tn  century.  St. 
James's  church  is  a  good  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  and  other  noted  churehea 
are  St.  Pldlip's,  St.  Jacob's,  St.  Stephen's,  Ail  Saints,  the  Mayor's  Chapel,  and  the 
Temple  church,  but  more  famous  than  these,  perhaps,  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
clltfe,  whose  spire  was  completed  in  1872.  The  modem  portions  of  B.,  Including  Cmfton, 
Cotbam,  Bedland,  etc.,  consist  of  handsome  residences  in  squares,  terraces,  crescents, 
and  detached  villas,  and  some  excellent  specimens  of  architecture  in  chorches,  chapels, 
assembly  and  club  rooms.  The  floating  harbor  and  quays  are  very  extensive  and  are 
formed  by  embanking  and  locking  the  old  courses  of  the  rivers,  which  now  flow  through 
a  new  channel.  The  city  Is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  In  Great  Britain,  and  Its 
trade  is  of  long  standing.  In  the  records  of  the  14th  century  it  Is  mentioned  as  having 
a  large  trade  In  cloths,  leather,  wine,  and  salt,  and  was  one  of  the  "  staple  towns. "  It 
was  prominent  In  the  early  commercial  ventures  and  in  discovery.  It  was  the  port  from 
which  John  Cabot  sailed,  the  discoverer  of  North  America,  and  his  son  Sebastian  Cabot 
la  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  Bristol  traders  colonized  Newfoundland  and  engaged 
largely  In  the  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and  tbe  American  colonies.  In  tbe  18th 
century  It  was  famous  for  its  privateering.  Shipbuilding  has  been  a  prominent  Industry 
there  for  many  years.  The  Oraat  fVeaUrrL,  the  pioneer  of  steam-communicatton  across 
the  Atlantic,  was  built  at  Bristol  In  1838.  The  dock  accommodations  are  extensive,  and 
In  1883  the  municipal  incorporation  purchased  la^  docks  at  Avonmouth  and  PorUs- 
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hetd.  The  principal  Imports  are  otls,  hides,  petroleam,  grain,  tallow,  and  sngar;  the 
cnorts  are  Iron,  copper,  tinplates,  coal,  salt,  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  chemicals,  and 
other  manafactnred  products.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  in  the 
year  1895  was  948,867.  Bristol  returned  two  members  to  parliament  until  1886,  when 
the  number  was  increased  to  four.  The  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  iiiay<^  a 
boazd  of  aldermen,  towu-comidllors,  a  lord-lieutenant,  and  a  lord  high  steward,  "nie 
police  arrangements  are  efficient,  and  the  city  has  a  large  j^.  The  benevolent  inatitu- 
ttona  of  B.  are  numerous  and  well  supported.  Among  them  are  hospitals;  asylums  for 
the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  orphans;  almshouses,  reformatories,  etc.  Besides  many  free 
schools  and  Institutions  for  secondary  education,  the  city  has  a  university  and  Clifton 
College.  The  num1)er  of  students  attending  the  former  In  the  year  1896  was  496,  and 
the  faculty  numbered  47.  It  contains  numerou8_place8  of  worship  belonging  to  all 
denominations.  Bristol  received  its  charter  from  Heni?  n.  in  1171.  Edward  III.  gave 
It  the  rights  of  a  county  In  1S47.  The  parishes  of  ReacHfTe,  Temple,  and  8t.  Thomas 
were  added.  During  the  dvU  wars  It  was  alternately  taken  by  royalists  and  parlia- 
mentarians, and  by  the  latter  the  castle  and  (ortlflcatlons  were  razed.  It  afterwards 
became  the  principal  port  of  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  flourishing 
bnslness  in  n^ro  slaves.  In  1793  the  "  bridge  riots  "  occurred.  In  1881  the  '*  reform 
bill  riots  "  resulted  In  the  destruction  of  the  buhop's  palace,  cnstom-honse,  excise-office, 
jail,  toll-honses,  a  number  of  private  residences,  and  seroal  lives.  The  Beform  Bill 
Itself  gave  the  city  its  present  mnnidpal  bomtdartes.  Many  noted  names  are  Identified 
with  the  history  of  the  city;  among  them  are  William  of  Worcester;  Canynge,  the  great 
meiduuit,  and  restorer  of  BedclUTe  chorch ;  the  poets,  Sontiiey  and  Chatterton ;  the  artists 
lAwrence  and  B^v;  Sydney  Smith,  canon  of  Bristol  cathedral:  Bobert  Hall,  Coleridge, 
Hannah  More,  and  the  Misses  Porter.  The  population  of  Bristol  proper  was,  In  1^1, 
ttBiMS,  and  of  the  suborlna  districtSt  141,378— total,  204,040.  In  1690  the  popnlation 
ludndad  in  the  municipal  borough  was  estimated  at  230,823. 

nmOL  SAT,  an  ann  of  the  FadAo  ocean,  or  Bering  sea,  lying  Immedlatdy  to  the 
n.  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  B.  R  receives  the  waten  <rf  two  conaldoable  lafces, 
which,  communicating  with  each  other,  offer  an  opening  into  the  interior. 

njEWL  BOABS,  a  thick  stiff  piq>er  for  drawing,  made  with  a  smooth  and  stmietlmes 
wltii  a  glazed  surface.   It  was  Orstmadeat  Bristol,  Eng. 

nmOL  BBIOK,  or  Bath  Bbick,  formerly  made  only  In  Bristol,  Eng.,  but  now 
made  in  New  Hampnhire  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  la  oHnpioMd  of  flne- 
grit  sand,  and  used  mainly  for  deaning  and  polishing  steel  surfaces. 

BBXROL  OSAMUt,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  the  s.w.  of  England,  between 
South  Wide*  on  the  n.,  and  Devon  and  Somerset  shlrea  on  the  s.;  or  it  may  be 
reguded  a*  an  extension  of  the  eatoary  of  the  river  Severn.  It  la  about  80  m.  long  and 
5  to  48  m.  broad,  the  greatest  breadth  being  between  St.  Gowan's  head  and  Hartland 
nohit,  its  most  western  and  extconal  points,  this  line  passing  through  Lundy  isle.  It  is 
the  largest  Inlet  or  estuary  in  Britain,  having  a  very  irr^iuar  coast-Une  of  220  m.,  and 
receiving  a  drainage  of  11,000  sq,  miles.  The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the 
Towy,  Taff,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Axe,  Parrot,  Taw,  and  Torridge.  The  tides 
In  it  ilM  to  an  extraordinary  helccht— at  Bristol,  85  ft;  at  King's  road,  40:  and  at 
Chepatoir  sometimes  70.  The  mid  flow  of  the  tides  meeting  the  currents  of  the  rivers 
inodaees.  In  the  narrow  parts  of  tiie  ehannd,  and  in  the  months  of  one  or  two  of  the 
rivers  which  enter  it,  this  idienomenon  of  the  bore^  the  tide  advandng  like  a  wall  of 
water,  sometimes  S  to  9  ft.  h^li. 

nmOW,  BairjAMZiT  Hklm,  b.  Ey.,  1882;  practiced  lawuntil  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  when  he  volnnteered  and  served  In  the  union  army,  rising  to  col.  He 
was  appointed  United  States  solicitor-general  In  1870,  but  was  not  confirmed ;  attoruCT- 
geneial  In  197S,  and  secretary  of  treasury  in  1874.  In  the  last  office  he  was  active  In 
the  prosecnUon  of  the  "  Whisky  ring."  He  began  practidng  law  In  Kew  York  city 
in  1870,  and  d.  there  In  1806. 

nmOW  KCAIIOV,  a  village  in  Virginia,  4  m.  s.wa  of  Manaasas  Junction,  where 
t«D  engagemeDta  took  place  during  the  dvil  war^-iaie  Aug.  Vt,  1863,  closed  by  dark- 
nen,  aadlndedaive;  and  one  Oct  14, 1868,  when  the  Confednates,who  made  the  attacl^ 


mt,  CbtpM  min^na  (PecU,  a  spedes  of  herring,  very  small,  found  in  great 
AmidaDoe  at  obtain  aeaaona  off  tiie  New  England  coait,  where  it  wrves  aa  food  for 
Uqdlflb.  It  is  seldom  mord  than  8  to.  long,  andiaof  noimpfntanceforthe  taUe. 

BUTADT,  Gbbat.   See  Obkat  Britaih. 

BUTAIV,  Nkw.   See  Nsw  BBTTAnr. 

■BITAmA  (perhaps  from  Celtic  brith  or  br&,  ptdnted,  the  ancient  Bribme  hdng  in 
the  habit  of  painting  their  bodies  blue  with  wcmd),  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  oS. 
ChMt  Brit^  (see  ^OTAinncuB  Imsdx^).  The  Romans  under  Julius  Ceesar  (who  wished 
to  chastise  the  Britons  for  adding  the  Veneti,  a  tribe  in  Gaul,  against  the  Roman  power) 
fafaded  Britain  In  55  and  54  B.0,  bnt  they  did  not,  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  pro- 
Med  with  yig/x  to  snbdue  the  ooantcr.   Aftw  a  desperate  resistance  Igr  the  native 


were  repulsed. 
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Britf  sh  prloces,  especially  Caractacus  and  Boadioea,  the  b.  half  of  Britain  was  conquered 
by  Vespasian,  ana  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  00  A.D. 
Agricola,  sent  by  Nero  in  70  a.d.,  consolidated  these  conquests,  and  extended  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  to  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Ulyde,  between  which,  in  84  a.d.,  he  ermrted  a 
chain  of  forts  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  northern  Caledonians,  in  the  line  of  the  stone 
wall  of  Antoninus,  afterwards  erected.  In  140  a.d.,  br  Lollius  Urbicus.  Agricola  was 
the  first  Roman  to  sail  round  the  Island,  and  the  first  Roman  general  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Caledonians,  whom,  under  their  leader  Qalgacns,  he  overthrew,  in  84  A.D.,  at 
a  hill  called  the  Mons  Grampins,  the  situation  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. The  Romans  made  many  Ineffectual  attempts  to  subdne  the  CaledoDian  bar- 
barians, and  penetrated,  for  this  purpose,  Oirougfa  the  n.e.  part  of  Scotland  as  as  the 
Moray  firth,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  Roman  camps  and  stations  still  existing 
along  their  line  of  march,  and  the  relics  of  Roman  art  found  In  connection  with  them. 
Not  only  did  the  Caledonians  on  their  own  soil  resist  the  Roman  sway,  but  by  constant 
inroads  into  the  Roman  territory  s.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  they  so  harassed  the 
Romans  themselves,  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  abandon  their  conquests  for  80  m.  s. 
of  that  wall,  and  to  secure  permanently  their  remaining  conquests  In  South  Britain  by 
a  line  of  defenrive  works  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Bolway  flrth,  called 
the  wall  of  Hadrian  (q.T.)>  begun  by  Agricola,  in  80  A.D.,  strengthened  by  Hadrian  in 
isi,  and  rebuilt  and  completed  hy  Severus  in  310  a.d.  After  this  last  date  the  Romans 
did  not  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  provinces.  Subject  to  these  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donians, the  opposition  of  the  native  British  princes,  and  the  invasion  of  tribes  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  the  Romans  held  sway  in  Britain  down  to  about  420 
A.D.,  soon  after  which  time  the  Saxons  invaded  s.  Britain,  and  ultimately  subdued  it. 
Britain,  a.  of  the  Solwav  firth  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tjoe,  in  tfae  reign  of  Clauditia, 
formed  one  Roman  province  under  a  cooBular  legatns  and  a  ivocurator.  Ptokaoy  men- 
tions 17  native  Mbes  as  inhabiting  this  tract.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  4th  o.  a.d., 
Roman  Brilidu  constituted  a  dioccBe  in  the  prefecture  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into 
five  provinces,  of  which  the  boundariee,  though  uncertain,  are  supposed  to  have  been  m 
follows:  B.  Prima,  England  s.  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  channel;  B.  Secunds, 
Wales;  Flavia  Ciesariensis,  the  country  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey,  and  Hum- 
ber;  Maxima  Casarienns,  the  rest  of  England  to  the  Scottish  border;  and  Yalentla — 
soon  abandoned  by  the  Romans — or  Scotland  s.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  At  this  time, 
also,  the  Inhabitants  of  Roman  Britain  included  Phenician,  Roman,  and  Germanic 
elements,  which  had  become  incorporated  with  the  native  Britons,  who  were  of  Celtic 
or  Gaelic  descent.  The  Romans  governed  Britain  a  vicarius  or  vicegerent  resident 
at  Eboracum  (York),  under  whom  were  consular?,  preddents,  and  other  subordinate 
ofllcers.  To  insure  the  obedience  of  the  natives,  at  least  three  Roman  legions— chlefiy 
composed  of  Gauls,  Germans.  Iberians,  and  but  few  pure  Romans— were  stationed  in 
Britain;  viz.,  at  Eboracum,  Dera  (Chester),  and  Isca  Damnoniorum  (Exeter).  Under 
the  Romans,  many  towns  (cotonis  and  municipia)— 56  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy — 
arose  in  Britain,  and  diffused  Roman  law  and  civilization  over  the  country.  The  towns 
of  Eboracum  (York)  and  Yemlamium  (near  St.  Allmns)had  the  privileges  of  Roman 
dUxenship.  The  Romans  made  many  roads  or  streets  (shata),  of  which  there  are  still 
numerous  remains,  across  the  country,  all  centering  in  London.  They  also  developed  it 
into  a  corn-growing  country.  Drutdism  was  the  reli^on  of  the  Britons  at  their  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  but  the  latter  introduced  Christianity  and  Roman  literature  into  the 
coimtry.  There  are  many  remains  slill  extant  of  the  presence  of  the  Romans  In  Briton, 
suuh  as  camps,  roads,  ruins  of  houses,  baths,  flues,  altars,  mosaic  pavements,  painted 
walls,  metallic  implements  and  ornaments,  weapons,  tools,  utensils,  pottery,  coins, 
Bculptures,  bronsea,  inscriptions,  etc.  Tliese  remains  show  that  the  Romans  wished  to 
render  their  British  conquests  permanent,  and  that  they  bad  greatly  ImproTed  tfae  arts 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  is  cvtdent  on  comparing  the  remans  with  the  far  ruder  native 
antiquities  of  the  British  pre-Romau  or  prehistoric  era,  such  as  tumuli,  barrows,  earth- 
works, so-called  Dniidical  monoliths  and  circles,  crdmlecbs,  cairns,  pottery,  weapons, 
tools,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.  Manv  of  the  Roman  /fmalns  in  Britain  also  sltow 
that  the  Romans  had  introduced  into  tne  country  tlie  refinei>ents  and  luxuries  of  Rome 


Under  the  term  Butahkia,  Great  Mtaln  has  been  personified  in  the  fine  arts  as 
a  female  seated  on  a  globe  or  on  an  insulated  rock,  and  leaning  with  one  arm  on  a 
shield,  the  other  hand  graspioK  a  spear  or  a  trident  The  first  example  of  this  personifi- 
cation is  on  a  Roman  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (died  16J  a.d.X  The  fifrure  reappears  first 
on  the  copper  coinage  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  (168JS);  the  celebrated 
beauty.  Miss  Stewart,  afterwards  dnchess  of  Richmoi>d,  is  said  to  have  served  as  model 
to  the  engraver,  Philip  Roetler.  The  Britannia  that  appears  on  the  reverse  of  British 
c»pper  coins  since  1836  was  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  Wyon.  Sco  Nu.MiSHATlC8, 
'  BBnAVHIA  KETAL.  The  present  composition  of  britannia  metal  wiea.  Much  of 
It  Is  90  tin  +  8  antimony  +  3  copper,  wHliout  any  zinc  or  fafemnth.  Another  foniHila  ts 
81  tin,  10  antimony,  1  copper,  and  S  zinc.   But  most  of  the  Moyt  passteg  mde^  this 


itself. 


nune  faftve  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  tin  with  Tarring  proportlonB  of  antimony 
f*^-S?P??''  Tlw  maDufgcture  was  bt»giin  st  Sheffield  by  Hancock  and  Jejwon, 
in  1770  -,  it  reached  Blnnin|^iam  towards  the  closeof  the  centuiy,  and  made  gradual  prog- 
nm.  At  first,  the  arUcles  were  made  hy  stamping  with  dies,  aod  soldering  up  into 
fonn;  tbla  being  a  slow  o(>eration,  rendered  the  articles  expensive.  Afterwards,  the 
curious  procesB  of  metal  »pinning  was  introduced;  and  this,  with  tbo  subsidiary  opera- 
tion of  swagging,  rendered  a  great  reduction  in  price  possible.  In  the  spinning  proc- 
ess, a  thin  sheet  or  piece  of  bnlannia  metal  is  placed  upon  a  wooden  model  shaped 
Ukft  tbe  arUcle  to  be  made ;  the  model  is  made  to  rotate  in  a  lathe ;  and  bumishera  and 
other  tools  are  employed  to  press  the  yielding  metal  into  all  the  curratures  of  the  model. 
Ductility  Is  an  essential  quality  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  with  tiie  metal;  how 
complete  It  Is.  may  be  seen  in  such  articles  as  britannia  metal  teapots  and  dish-covers, 
the  principal  forms  of  which  are  not  given  by  hammering,  stamping,  or  casting,  but  by 
spinning.  Besides  spianing  and  swagglne,  the  processes  include  stamping,  soldering, 
casting,  and  polishing.  When  electro-phiting  was  introduced,  an  increased  use  of 
britannia  metal  arose,  as  It  forms  a  good  ground  or  basis  for  the  deposited  silver. 
Britannia  metal  spooua  and  ladles,  made  by  casting,  stamping,  and  barnisbing,  have 
been  nearly  driven  out  of  the  market  by  German  silver;  but  Uie  former  metal  Is  more 
largely  used  than  ever  for  hot-water  aouo  tureens,  gravy-dishes,  vegetable  and  side 
diahea,  dram  bottles,  drinktng-cup^  sandwich  cases,  wine-coolera,  soap-boxes,  liquor 
frames,  cruets,  waiters,  trays,  etc ;  and  as  a  basis  for  electro-plate.  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture.  After  electro-plating  came  into  general 
use  iu  tbe  decade  1840-60,  the  trade  in  B.  M.  wares  become  double  what  it  was  previously. 
A  variety  of  B.  M.  called  gus&n'$  metal  is  extensively  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  It 
ranks  intermediate  in  hardness  between  pewter  and  ordinary  B.  M.  Queen's  metal  is 
composed  of— tin,  9;  antimony,  1;  btsmnth,  X;  and  lead,  1. 
BBirAHHIA  SECUHJDA,  the  Roman  name  of  Wales  (q.v.). 

BBITAWIA  TUBULAB  BBIDGE,  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Henai  strait,  remark- 
able aiike  for  its  ngantio  dimensions^  and  as  being  the  first  construction  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  communication  with  Ireland  via  Holyhead, 
tbe  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holvhead  railway  in  184€  sought  tbe  aid  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  tbe  great  engineer,  to  oridge  the  strait  with  such  a  structure  as  should 
admit  of  the  safe  passage  of  heavily  laden  trains  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  navigation  of  the  channel.  About  a  mile  above  the  suspension-bridge,  and  nearer 
Carnarvon,  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  rose  10  ft.  above  the  wat«r  at  low  tide; 
and  on  Ibis  site,  provided  by  nature,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  bridge  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  tube,  cwnpoaed  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together  in  a  manner  to  com- 
bine the  greatest  8treiu;tfa  with  the  greatest  lightness.  See  Stbenqtb  of  Matebeaub  and 
Tubular  Bridoes.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  tbe  undertaking  was  commenced;  bytne 
S2d  of  June,  1849,  tbe  Britannia  tower  on  the  rock  in  the  center  of  the  strait  was  com- 

Eleted  (beiglU,  191  ft.  6  in.  above  high-water  mark).  Other  two  towers,  some  18  ft. 
twer,  were  erected  on  each  side  of  the  Britannia  tower;  thns  dividing  the  space  into 
four  ^>ans,  of  which  the  two  center  ones  are  460  ft.  each,  the  other  two  being  compara- 
tively narrow.  Tbe  short  tubes  between  the  abutments  and  the  short  towers  were  con- 
Btm^ed,  by  means  of  strong  scaffolding  and  atwes,  in  tbe  places  they  were  to  occupy 
when  flniahed;  the  long  central  tubes  were  buut  at  the  water-edge,  from  whence  th^ 
were  floated  oil  on  pcmtoons  to  tbe  base  of  the  towers,  which  had  grooves  or  reixsscs  made 
to  receive  them,  aod  then  elevated  gradually  (supports  being  built  under  their  ends  aft 
tiiey  ascended)  by  powerful  hydraulic  presses  to  the  requisite  height,  103  ft.  above  high- 
water  martc  On  the  ISth  of  Oct.,  1840.  the  first  long  tube,  473  ft.  in  length  (13  ft. 
being  allowed  for  tbe  rest  at  both  ends),  and  about  1800  tons  in  weight,  was  safely  fixed 
at  its  proiier  height  a'oove  the  sea.  The  other  center  tube  was  got  up  [)y  Dec. ;  and  on  the 
6(b  of  Max.,  I860,  a  train  swept  through,  and  the  bridge  was  open  for  traffic.  In 
Aug.  the  parallel  Uuo  of  tubes  was  compTeted,  and  tbe  up  and  down  tndna  could  now 
pass  over  the  Kenal  with  aa  UtUe  delay  and  danger  as  over  any  other  part  of  the  line. 
The  total  length  of  tbe  bridge  is  1841  ft.,  of  the  tubes,  1518  feet.  Tbe  extrene  height 
erf  the  tube  at  the  Britannia  tower  Is  80  fL,  diminishing  to  33  ft.  9  in.  at  the  abutments, 
"the  difference  bei-ag  made  to  give  a  true  parabolic  curve  to  the  top  while  the  bottom 
is  straight."  Inude,  the  width  is  18  ft.  8  in.  throughout,  and  tbe  height  36  ft.  at  the 
middle,  and  18  ft.  9  in.  at  tbe  ends.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  m^,  the  bed-plates  in  the  shore  towers  and  in  tbe  abutments,  on  which  the  tubes 
rest,  are  made  to  move  freely  on  cast-iron  rollers  and  ball&  This  precantion,  for 
asrnring  free  mo^'ement  to  the  tubes,  was  not  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
tMween  tbe  expansion  of  summer  and  contraction  of  winter  there  is  a  difference  of  fully 
18  inches.  Tbe  total  wdgbt  of  iron  used  was  nearly  12.000  tons,  of  which  the  tubes 
oontaio  9860  tons  of  malleable  iron.  1015  tons  of  cast  Iron,  and  17S  of  permanent  rail- 
way. In  their  fabrication  186.000  different  pieces  of  iron,  fastened  iogether  bv  more 
than  3.000,000  rtveta  were  used;  and  in  tlie  towers,  abutments,  etc,  there  is  1.49«;,i51 
eoMc  feet  of  masooiv.  Tbe  total  cost  was  about  £603,000.  The  whole  stmcttire  was 
ompletod  in  1850l   Bee  Tubdi^b  Bridos.  Bee  Ulos. ,  Bridobs. 
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BBITAHHIOA  nrBTTLJB,  a  term  used  by  ancient  classic  writers  previous  to  Cnsar 
for  the  British  isles,  including  Albion  (England  and  Scotland),  and  Hibernla  or  lemo 
(IreUnd),  with  the  amaller  Isles  around  them.  Aristotle,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  8d  c 
KG.,  knew  onlj  of  Albion  and  lerne.  Carasr,  about  64B.C.,  was  the  first  to  applv  the 
name  Britannia  to  Albion.  Ptolemy,  in  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  is  the  first  to  apply  Little 
Britain  to  Icrne  or  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain  to  Albion  or  England  and  BcoUand. 
Herodotus,  in  the  5th  c.  b.c.,  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  Britain  with  any  sort  of 
deflniteness;  previous  Greek  writers  apeak  of  Britain  only  in  connection  with  the 
Pheoieian  tin  trade  carried  on  with  the  Caasiterides  or  Tin  isles  (the  SciUy  ides  and 
Cornwall),  which  tbey  often  confound  with  the  Azores.  The  Phenician  b«de  with 
the  British  isles  began  about  1000  B.O.,  the  Phenldans  giving  the  native  Britons  salt, 
skins,  and  bronze  vessels  in  exchange  for  tin  and  lead.  Ptolemy  enumerates  6S  diflersnt 
Oelttc  or  Gaelic  tribes  as  inhabiting  Britain  in  his  time.  Bee  C^iltic  Natiokb. 

BBITAflVnnra,  son  of  the  emperor  daudina  by  Uessalina,  b.  43  A.D.  He  was  the 
natural  successor  to  Claudius,  but  after  his  mother's  e^cutlon  (when  B.  was  eight  years 
old),  Agrippina,  the  new  wife,  persuaded  Claudius  to  pass  by  B,  and  adopt  her  son  by 
previous  marriage  with  Lucinus  Domitius.  This  sou  was  the  emperor  Nero;  and  soon 
after  his  accession,  Palias,  one  of  Agripplna's  lovers,  who  had  beea  banished,  threatened 
a  revolt,  and  roused  Nero's  fear  t&t  B.  mi^t  displace  him;  so  R  was  p(Hsoned  and 
died  on  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

BRITISH  AKZBICA.   See  America.  British. 

bSlIlSH  AXHT.  In  Abmibs,  Modebit,  a  succinct  account  Is  given  of  ttie  relative 
strength  and  organization  of  the  chief  European  armies,  but  a  more  extended  treatment 
of  tiiat  of  tlie  British  empire  will  be  given  in  the  present  article. 

Like  other  modem  armies,  the  British  army  origlaated  in  the  feudal  system  (q.v.X 
When  r^l  power,  tempered  by  a  parliament,  superseded  that  system,  the  people, 
according  to  their  rank  in  life,  were  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  certain  kinds 
of  weapons  and  defendve  armor.  Tliejustices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  see  to 
these  military  duties  of  the  people.  When  the  nation  was  either  actually  engaged  in 
war,  or  apprehensive  of  invasion,  the  sovereign  issued  commissions  to  experiencea  offi- 
cers, authorizing  them  to  draw  out  and  array  the  flUest  men  for  service  in  each  ooun^, 
and  to  march  them  to  the  sea-coast,  or  to  any  part  of  the  country  known  to  be  In  most 
danger.  See  ARBATEa.  It  was  tu  the  time  of  Henry  YUI.  that  lord-lieutenants  and 
depnty-lieuteoants  of  counties  were  first  appointed  as  standing-officers  for  aasnnbling 
and  mustering  the  military  force.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tudors,  contracts 
were  made  by  the  Idng  wim  "captains,"  who  undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  so 
many  flghtlng-meD,  for  a  given  money-allowance;  but  the  power  intrusted  to  the  lord- 
lieutenants  gradually  changed  this  system,  in  relation  at  least  to  home-defense.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  the  important  question  arose,  whether  the  king  of  England  did  or 
did  not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  militair  force  without  the  express  consent  of 
parliamentT  and  this  question  was  all  the  mora  bitterly  discussed  whm  the  king  Ulleted 
his  soldiers  on  the  people.  After  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  commonwealth, 
Charles  IL  found  himself  compelled  to  agree,  on  his  restoration,  to  the  abandonment  of 
^1  the  army  except  a  kind  of  body-guard  or  household  brigade  of  6000  men,  sanctioned 
by  the  parliament.  In  the  18lh  year  of  his  reign,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  statute, 
declaratory  that  "  the  sole  and  supreme  power,  government,  command,  and  disposition 
of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength, 
is  the  undoubted  right  of  bis  majesty;  and  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same."  Botli  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  found,  how- 
ever, to  their  mortification,  that  this  statute  did  not  in  eftect  ^ve  them  so  much  real 
militaTy  command  as  they  bad  wished  and  intended— because  uie  commons,  by  holding 
the  purse,  virtually  held  the  power. 

The  real  basis  for  the  modem  B.  A.  was  laid  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  ;  Uie 
declaration  of  rights  (see  Bili.  of  Riohts  ;  RiaHTs,  Declaration  op)  providing  ' '  that 
the  raising  and  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
is  coDtraiy  to  law."  The  first  mutiny  act  (q.v.)  was  passed  In  1089,  to  last  for  six 
months  only;  but  it  has  been  annually  lenewcn  ever  ^nce,  except  In  three  particulai 
years;  and  it  constitutes  the  warrant  on  whidi  the  whole  military  system  of  Enriand  is 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  consent  of  parliament.  Since  tlwn,  with  only  three 
interruptions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  liave  annual^  applied  to  parliament  for  per* 
mission  to  raise  a  military  force,  and  for  money  to  defi^y  Uie  expenses.  The  sovereign 
can  make  war,  and  can  bestow  military  employments  and  honors;  but  the  commons,  ai 
the  representatives  of  the  taxjiaying  nation,  provide  a  check  on  the  grasping  by  cour- 
tiers of  military  privileges.  The  law  on  army  regulation  has  been  revised,  and  the  B.  A. 
made  the  subject  of  special  l^slation  in  the  army  discii^ine  bill  passed  in  1879. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  B.  A.  and  that  of  almost  every  other  state  ia 
Europe,  is  that  the  service  is  votuntaty.  The  subjects  of  the  crown  engage,  by  free 
choice,  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  In  the  rare  cases  where 
forced  service  by  ballot  Is  obtained,  it  is  in  the  militia,  not  the  regular  army.  See  Hn.i- 
na..  The  British  soldier  has  much  hard  colonial  life  to  bear,  and  many  long  vi^fagea 
to  make;  ha  is,  moreover,  almost  entirely  shut  oat  from  the  chance  of  beug  a  ciHmiua- 
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fliOQcd  oflBcer.  As  a  coaBequence,  the  ranks  are  mostly  filled  from  the  more  necessitous 
claaees  of  tbe  commuDity— by  those  who  from  want  of  steady  habits,  or  of  education, 
are  the  least  fitted  for  iadustrious  pursuits;  whereas  in  France  and  many  other  foreign 
coon^iiea,  the  profession  of  arms  is  regarded  as  an  honorable  one,  of  which  even  th* 
private  soldier  feels  proud.  Kr.  De  Fonblanque,  comparlag  the  peace  establishments  of 
the  chief  European  armies  in  1857,  found  that  of  England  to  be  the  smallest  in  ratio  to 
population,  but  the  most  cosUt  In  relation  to  its  strength.  The  English  ratio  was  1  in 
138;  the  French,  1  in  95;  the  Prus^,  1  in  80;  the  Russian,  1  in  78;  the  Austr^  1  in 
68.  An  English  private  soldier  costs  the  countrr  £52  per  annum;  French,£?6;  PrussiMi, 
£81;  Austrian,  £1810*.;  Russian,  £18  69.  llie  English  cost  per  man  is  still  higbei 
now  than  it  was  in  1857,  on  account  of  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  well-being 
of  the  soldier. 

The  B.  A.,  in  all  its  completeness,  is  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  the  sovereign, 
aflfidflted  by  the  aecretary  of  state  for  war  in  some  matters,  and  bv  tbe  officer  command- 
ing in  tiaef  in  otlien,  Tbe  comjKinent  elements  are  tbe  faouseliold  troops;  the  in&ntir 
of  the  line;  the  cavatrr  of  the  line;  the  cndnance  corps,  comprising  artillery  and  eagi- 
neers;  other  bodies  ol  natiTO  troops,  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  India;  ue 
militia;  the  yeomanry  cavalry;  the  reserve;  tbe  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles;  and  some- 
times during  war,  foreign  legions.  The  "peace  establishment"  of  the  B.  A.  varies 
according  to  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  economiz- 
ing principle  at  home.  In  1814,  when  England  waBengtu;ed  in  tremendous  contest# 
abroad,  tbe  regular  army  reached  200,000  men,  exclusive  of  fencibles,  foreign  le|nons, 
and  militia,  ui  tbe  first  few  Tears  aft^  the  termination  of  the  great  war  against  Napo- 
leon, the  redactions  in  the  B.  A.  involved  tbe  compulsoiy  retirement  of  no  less  than 
10,000  military  officers,  who  thereupon  went  on  hall-pay;  these,  by  filling  vacancies, 
transfers,  and  deaths,  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  elasticity  which  permits  the 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  army  arises  from  varying,  not  so  much  the  number 
of  regiments,  as  the  number  of  battalions  In  a  regiment,  of  companies  in  a  battalion,  or 
cf  men  In  a  oomgany.  If  va  compare  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  at  various 
periods  between  1890  and  ISM^  we  shall  find  that  ue  actual  number  of  regiments  baa 
wied  bat  little,  the  difflteence  of  strength  being  made  up  in  tbe  tbree  modes  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  strength  of  the  B.  A.  declined  from  1815  to  1885,  since  which  last-mentioned 
year  it  has  mcreased.  These  augmentations  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  con- 
tests in  China,  India,  Eaffraria,  Persia,  the  Crimea,  Afghanistan,  and  Zululand,  and 
nartlr  by  a  sense  of  insecurity  amid  the  vast  armaments  of  the  continent  In  compar- 
ing tne  strength  of  the  forces  at  different  periods,  much  confu^on  is  apt  to  arise  from 
different  mooes  of  interpreting  the  words  "British  army."  This  designation  may 
inclnda  the  whole  of  the  royal  tnwps  in  India,  whether  suf^Kfrted  out  of  imperial  or  of 
Indian  revenues;  it  may  include  the  militia,  the  volunteers,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the 
fordgn  legions — or  it  may  exclude  any  one  or  more  of  these.  The  "  British  army," 
and  the  "  military  force  of  the  British  empire,"  are  often  treated  as  convertible  terms; 
to  the  production  of  much  confusion  where  actual  numbers  are  giveo.  In  the  follow* 
Ing  table,  relating  to  the  ofHdal  year  189^7,  It  Is  shown  of  what  component  elements 
the  B.  A.  now  consists.   The  militia  and  the  volunteer  corps  are  not  here  included. 

ABHT  B8TIHATES  FOB  1890-7. 
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The  HouBe  of  Commons,  by  an  annual  vote,  determines  tbe  namber  of  troops  and  the 
coat  ot  maiotainlng  the  different  iHiuLcheB  of  the  aerrtce.  At  the  banning  of  every 
KBBlon  Parliament  passes  an  act  known  as  the  Army  Bill,  inTestlng  the  Crown  with 
exteoslve  powers  for  reflating  the  army  and  with  the  right  to  frame  the  Artides  of 

War  which  form  the  military  code.  The  administrative  control  over  all  the  army  ser- 
vices is  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  aided  by  under-Becretaries  of  state 
and  by  the  heads  of  the  princlpaJ  departments.  Tliese  principal  departments  are  those 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  adjutant-general,  quartermaster-general,  inspector-general 
of  fortifications,  inspector-general  of  ordnance,  whose  he-ads  constitute  a  board  presided 
over  by  the  commander-in-chief.  This  board  repeats  on  the  proposed  estimates  for  the 
army,  which  the  secretary  of  state  lays  before  I^Uament,  uid  on  promotions,  appoint- 
ments and  other  matters  affecting  the  administration  of  the  army.  Its  members  under 
the  presidency  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  with  such  additional  military  officers  as 
they  choose  to  summon,  constitute  the  war  office  or  council.  A  large  part  of  the  rwular 
force  Is  maintained  In  the  United  Kingdom.  On  January  1, 1896,  the  number  of  omcers 
and  privates  maintained  for  service  there  was  107,6-30. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  troops  there  are  four  classes  of  reserve,  i.  e.,  the  Militia, 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Volunteer  corps,  and  the  Army  Reserve  force,  which  wlien 
added  to  the  r^nlar  forces,  home  and  colonial  and  on  Indian  establishments,  made  the 
total  effective  force  of  715,683  in  1895-6.  The  two  leading  institutions  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  officers  are  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Woolwich  and  the  Koyal  Military  and 
Staff  College  at  Sandhurst.  The  total  amount  for  matntaining  the  mmtarr  service*  In 
1896-«  was  £13,058,800. 

BBinSK  ABSOCIATIOIT,  an  associaUon  whose  object  is,  by  bringing  together  men 
eminent  in  all  tbe  several  departments  of  science,  to  assist  the  progress  of  discovery, 
Hod  to  extend  over  the  whole  country  the  latest  results  of  sdentiflc  research.  A  pre- 
taillng  impression  that  England  had  fallen  behind  other  countries,  hotii  as  to  tbe  gen- 
eral estimation  in  which  BcTentiflc  men  were  held,  and  the  prosecution  of  acience  itwlf, 
led  to  its  formation.  It  was  thought  that  an  imposing  untoo  of  men  of  science  with 
the  oobiiitr,  gentry,  and  clergy  might  tend  to  revive  tbe  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
country.  Such  meetings  had  already  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  probably  suggested 
the  idea  of  this  institution.  Many  leading  men  of  tbe  age  took  part  in  its  formation, 
hut  the  honor  of  beiajg  its  founder  must  be  ascribed  to  sir  David  Brewster.  By  bl» 
exertiona  the  first  meeting  of  those  who  were  favorable  to  tbe  design  was  held  at  Yoric 
Id  the  year  1881.  The  archbishop  of  Tork,  the  mayor  and  council  of  tbe  city,  entered 
warmly  into  the  project  At  this  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  society  was  deter- 
mined, the  sever^  sections  had  their  provinces  assigned  to  them,  and  subjects  were 
proposed  on  which  reports  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  read  at  the  ensuing  meetiDg.  This 
took  place  at  Oxford  m  1883.  The  university  had  cordially  welcomed  tbe  new  associa- 
tion, the  papers  whldi  were  read  gave  it  at  once  tbe  high  character  it  has  since  sus- 
tained, and  from  thia  date  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  complete  and  successful  opera- 
tion. An  eoumeraUon  of  the  several  sections  of  the  society,  each  of  which  haa  its  own 
committee  and  president,  will  show  the  wide  range  of  topics  it  embraces:  Section  A., 
mathematical  and  phy^cal  science;  B.,  chemistry;  C,  geology;  D.»  scuology,  botany, 
anatomy,  and  physiolo^;  E.,  g^raphy  and  ethnology;  iCTeoonomio  Bdeuce  woff 
statistics;  G.,  mechanical  science;  H.,  anthropology. 

At  the  close  of  each  meeting,  it  is  determined  at  what  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  next  shall  be  held,  and  a  prudent  of  the  whole  association  is  appointed,  who  delivers 
an  inaugural  address,  In  which  he  is  expected  to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  latest 
advances  of  science.  The  rales  and  by-laws  of  the  society  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
particularize;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  subscriptions  of  a  continually  increas- 
ing membership  have  placed  at  its  disposal  a  latve  fund,  which  has  been  expended  in  tbe 
prosecution  of  science.  In  many  cases,  as  in  long  astronomical  calculations,  or  exten- 
sive meteorological  observations,  the  labor  of  sulwrdinates  is  required,  and  a  certain 
apparatus,  and  it  is  in  defraying  such  expenses  that  the  funds  of  the  B.  A.  are  very 
wisely  employed    The  A.  met  at  Montreal,  Canada,  1884, 

Besides  the  Immediate  ends  sought  to  be  obtained  hy  each  an  association,  its  utility 
will  be  evident  if  we  reflect  on  the  mtimate  connection  that  exists  between  the  several 
branches  of  science,  and  the  impossibility  there  is  that  any  one  mind  can  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  them  all.  He  who  now  hopes  to  make  discoveries  in  science  must  limit 
himself  to  a  few  chosen  studies;  and  yet  such  is  the  interlacing  of  idl  the  several  branches 
of  inquiry,  that  he  must  often  find  it  indispensable  to  know  tbe  last  results  of  each. 
The  botanist  or  tbe  physiologist  must  consult  the  accomplished  chemist;  the  chemist 
ttiust  call  in  the  aid  of  those  who  have  specifically  studied  the  action  of  heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  the  geologist  needs  them  all,  and  is  in  turn  consulted  hy  all.  Thus,  a  certain 
brotlierhood  of  science  Is  formed,  in  which  each  has  bis  specialty,  and  yet  each  leans 
upon  his  brother. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  otherwise  The  facts  on  which  a  philosopher  qwculated 
were  those  which  lay  open  to  the  eves  of  all.  A  Thales  could  see  the  nia  fall  and  plants 
grow,  and  forthwith  pronounced  tost  tbe  vital  energy  of  aU  things  was  to  be  foimd  In 
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vater.  He  fxiuld  exercise  his  ImaginatioD  in  perfect  independeoce  of  the  labor  of  all 
other  men.  The  philosopher  of  modern  times  cannot  move  a  step  without  a  careful 
conaideralion  of  the  theories  of  his  predecessors  and  cou temporaries;  he  baa  to  take 
notice  of  the  innumerable  facts  brought  to  light  by  various  observers,  ^ded  by  tho6e 
artiflual  arrangements  which  convert  observation  into  exptiriment. 

Two  classes  of  men,  of  the  most  opposite  character,  arc  greatly  aided  by  an  associa- 
tion such  as  this.  The  humble  and  plodding  woriuuen  are  taught  where  their  patient 
industry  will  most  avail;  (hey  are  cautioned  against  ro-discoverus;  tliey  are  told  where 
their  love  of  collecting  or  experimentalizing  may  be  best  applied.  And  tiiat  other  class 
of  men,  who  love  to  generalize,  who  ever  seek  to  embrace  all  the  multifarious  facts  of 
science  under  a  few  jfreat  laws — these  are  provided  with  the  very  last  intelligence  from 
every  department  of  Inquiry,  and  may  forthwith  proceed  to  weave  it  into  their  own 
comprehensive  scheme.  Nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  benefit  which  the  whole  community 
derives  from  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  latest  results  or  speculations  of  philosophy. 
Not  (Hily  do  the  idle  and  fashionable,  as  well  as  the  manufaoturiog  towns  and  the  nm- 
Territies,  welcome  the  meetings  of  the  B.  A.,  but  from  this  iWltantmf  of  Science  Vba 
utterance  of  sdeutiflc  opinion  goes  forth  over  the  whole  kingdom  through  the  agency  of 
the  press.  There  is  an  American  association,  meeting  in  the  various  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  1872  there  has  been  a  French  Auoeiatitm  pour  VAvanetment  de»  SdettCM. 

BUTUE  A890CIATI0H  DSlTfl.   See  Electricttt. 

BBIIISH  BUBMAH.   See  Bcrhae. 

BBinsK  OOLUMBIA.   See  Columbia,  BRmsH. 

BBITIBE  miyniw.  See  Great  Britaik  and  Ibbxano. 

BBITUH  GVIL  Dbxtbihb,  or  IiEfocoMB,  is  a  substance  extendTcIy  employed  by 
odfco-printers  and  othm  for  the  tliickeniog  of  colors,  instead  of  the  x^uch  more 
expenaTe  gum  arable  It  ie  prepared  from  potato-starch  (q.v.)  or  sago-starch  bypas^ng 
the  snuos  through  iron  cylinders  at  a  temperature  about  600°  F,  It  diflers  from  starch 
in  giving  no  blue  color  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  in  being  readily  soluble  iu  water, 
and  thus  yielding  a  thick  liquid  resembling  in  consistence  mucilage  (strong  solution  of 
ordinary  gum).  B.  O.  is  the  material  which  is  produced  by  baking  in  the  crusts  of  loaf- 
bread  (q.v.),  and  which  communicates  to  them  their  very  agreeable  taste. 

BBiraH  KiraXVK.  The  British  Museum,  an  important  national  institution  in 
LoodoD,  originated  in  a  bequest  of  Bir  Hans  Sloane,  who,  during  a  long  lifetime, 
gathered  an  extenrin  and,  at  the'  time,  unequaled  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  works  of  art,  besides  a  considerable  library  of  books  and  manuscripts. 
These,  In  terms  of  his  will,  were  offered,  in  1758,  to  the  government,  on  condition  that 
£80,000  should  be  paid  to  his  family,  the  first  cost  of  the  whole  having  amounted  to 
more  than  £50,000.  The  offer  was  accepted;  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  s 
lottery;  and  the  collection,  along  with  the  Harlelan  and  Cottonian  libraries,  were 
arraagedlnlffnitagusHouse,  which  had  been  purchased  for  £10,2tI0.  The  new  institu- 
Uon,  theDcefortfa  called  the  British  Museum,  was  opened  in  17S9.  Prom  time  to  time, 
purchases  and  donations  succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  Montague  House  sufficed  for 
ttie  reception  of  all  these  acquisitions,  till  the  Egyptian  antiquities  arrived  in  1801. 
The  purchase  of  the  Townley  marbles,  in  18w,  necessitated  the  erection  of  a 
gallery  for  their  reception.  This,  however,  did  not  meet  tlie  increasing  demand 
fw  space.  The  old  hciuse  was  condemned,  and  plans  were  prepared  uy  sir  R 
&nirke  for  new  building;  but  none  were  undertaken  till  183S,  when  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  present  building  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  library  of  George 
IIL,  whldi  had  been  presented  to  the  museum  by  Cfeorge  IV.    Tlie  subsequent 

{rogress  of  the  works  was  very  slow.  The  building  was  completed  In  1847. 
t  a  hollow  square,  whose  sides  are  opposite  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
Throughout  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  Grecian  Ionic  is  tbe  order  of  architecture 
adoptfn.  The  principal  front  is  towari^  the  s.,  facing  Great  Russel  street,  and  presents 
an  imposing  columnar  facade,  870  ft.  in  length.  The  great  entrance-portico,  in  the  cen 
ter,  is  composed  of  a  double  range  of  columns,  8  in  each  range.  The  columns  are  S  ft. 
in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  45  ft  in  height  Tiie  tympanum  of  the  portico  Is  orna- 
mented with  an  allegorical  sculpture  by  Westmacott,  topical  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tioo.  On  either  ucfe  of  the  museum,  there  is  a  semi-detached  house,  containing  the 
residences  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  establishment.  These  give  an  additional  length  of 
200  ft.  making  the  whole  length  of  the  structure  070  feet.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  of  the  galleries, 
from  their  size  and  dimensiona,  have  a  very  imposing  appearance,  as  the  king's  library, 
tiie  bird  gallery,  etc.  The  grand  entrance-nan  is  a  noble  and  lofty  aputment,  built  in 
the  massive  Imric  style:  it  contains  a  statue  of  sir  Joseph  Banks  oy  Ctumtrey,  and  an 
ideal  repreaeDtBtion  of  Shakespeare  by  Bonbllllae. 

Sovcely  bad  Sairke's  plus  been  carried  out,  when  demands  were  Uiade  from  ser- 
enl  of  the  departments  lor  more  accommodation.  Additions  have  accordin^y  been 
made,  rooms  having  been  provided  for  the  print  department,  and  several  new  galleries 
fhr  the  rsoent  acanuittoiis  of  antlqulUes;  but  the  most  important  addition  is  t£e  mag 
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nlflcent  leading-ioom  irtilch  has  been  erected  in  tlie  Internal  quadrangle.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  4he  museum  was  addlUonal  accommodation  more  needed  than  in  the  Ubraiy. 
The  number  of  readers  had  increased  lieyond  the  means  of  accommodation,  and  so  short 
of  space  were  they  for  books,  tliat  the  estimates  for  purcliaaes  were  restricted  to  only 
tbe  half  of  the  sum  which  tbe  trustees  considered  desirable,  for  the  sole  reason  that  tite 
libratT  would  be  inadequate  for  tbe  reception  of  extensive  additious.  After  consider- 
able delay,  and  tbe  consideration  and  rejection  of  several  plans,  notiiing  was  done  tU[ 
Hr.  Fanizzi,  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  printed  book  department,  suggested  a  plan 
whidi  promised  to  meet  the  important  requirements  of  speedy  erection  vA  economy  in 
cost  The  plan  was  at  length  adopted,  and  the  result  is  a  building  than  which  none 
are  better,  raw  perhaps  so  tnoroughljr  adapted  to  ttie  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Parliament  voted  tbe  first  grant  Tot  it  in  1854.  It  was  opened  in  1857.  The  total  cost 
was  about  £150,000,  which  includes  the  fittings  and  furniture,  and  the  necessaiy  shelves 
for  immediate  use.  The  building  was  erected  in  the  interior  quadrangle,  which  it  com- 
pletely occupies,  with  the  ezceptioa  of  an  interval  of  about  28  ft.  all  round,  necessary 


It  is  constructed  principafly  of  iron,  with  brick  arches  between  tbe  main  ribs.  The 
dome  is  106  ft.  in  height^  and  its  diameter  140  ft,  being  second  only  to  the  pantheon 
of  Rome,  and  that  but  b^  8  feet  The  nse  of  iron  has  economized  tbe  space  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  for  while  the  piers  which  support  tbe  pantheon  fill  7477  ft,  those  on 
which  the  reading-room  rests  occupy  only  200  frat.  Equally  remarkable  has  been  the 
saving  of  space  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  librarr.  The  shelves  are  formed  of  galvanized 
iron  plates,  edged  with  wainscot,  and  covered  with  leather,  and  are  supported  on  malle- 
able iron  stan&rds.  In  all  the  cases  except  uainst  the  external  waUs,  the  bot^cases 
are  double,  a  lattice  of  ironwork  being  nxea  for  the  longitudinal  snnrsUou  of  the 
books.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  new  building,  walls  m  dispensed 
with,  the  divisions  being  in  all  cases  formed  of  the  double  ranees  of  books.  The  build- 
ing cont^ns  8  m.  linesl  of  bookcases  8  ft  high.  Assuming  Uiem  all  to  be  spaced  lot 
the  average  octavo  book  size,  the  entire  ranees  form  25  m.  of  book-ehelves,  and  would 
accommodate  1,000,000  such  volumes.  In  addition  to  this,  tbe  dome-room,  which  Is  the 
reading-room,  has  accommodation  for  60,000  volumes.  This  magnificent  room  contains 
ample  and  comfortable  accommodation  for  800  readers.  Each  person  has  a  niece  of 
4  ft  8  in.  long.  He  Is  screened  from  the  opjpodte  occupant  by  a  longitudinal  divbdrai. 
whidiis  flttea  with  a  hinged  desk,  graduated  on  sloping  racks,  and  a  fiddiog-shelf  fw 
■pare  books.  In  a  recesslKtween  the  two  are  placed  an  inkstand  and  penholders,  thus 
leaving  the  table  unincumbered.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  one  part  of  tbe  iron 
framework  is  made  to  distribute  fresh  air  in  the  summer  and  heated  air  in  the  winter. 
The  vitiated  air  Is  conveyed  through  apertures  in  the  soSBts  of  tbe  window,  into  one  of 
two  separate  spherical  and  concentric  chambers  which  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  roof,  and  escapes  through  outlets  aroimd  tbe  lantern.  The  other  chamber, 
between  tbe  external  covering  of  copper  and  the  brick  vaulting,  has  for  its  object  the 
equalization  of  temperature,  during  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  out  of  doors.  Every 
modem  Improvement  In  short,  has  been  applied,  when  it  could  be  servlceaUe,  for  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  readers.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  architect  and  builder, 
but  m  larger  share  is  owing  to  tbe  late  sir  A.  Panizzi,  who  not  only  supplied  the  original 
design,  but  dally,  almost  liourly,  superintended  ttie  pn^ress  of  the  work,  continually 
suj^ting  little  improvements,  and  in  the  end  produdng  a  room  which  is  admired  by 
all  especially  those  who  daily  use  it 

This  building,  whOe  sapplying  amply  the  demands  of  the  printed  book  department, 
did  nothing,  to  meet  the  nquirements  of  the  other  departments.  Various  schemes 
Were  suggested ;  the  best,  and  perhaps  in  the  end,  tbe  cheapest,  plan  of  seeming  the 
ground  Immediately  around  the  museum,  was  given  up,  uid  the  bvstees  then  resolved 
to  erect  a  building  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  natural  history— that  is  to  say,  to  the 
departments  of  botany,  zooIoott,  geologv,  and  mineralogy— on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
International  exhibition  of  1862.   Parliament  voted  in  the  year  1878,  £80,000  for  this 

Eunmse,  and  a  beginning  was  made  by  the  contractor.  The  whole  cost  of  the  new 
uilding  very  nearly  reached  the  sum  of  £400,000.  This  elegant  new  terra-cotta  build- 
ing, situated  in  the  Cromwell  road,  near  South  Kendngton  Musenm,  was  designed  by 
'Jar.  Alfred  Waterhouse.   The  buOdlng  at  Koomsbury  has  recently  been  enbugeO. 

Cftmtmt8.~At  first,  the  contents  of  the  museum  were  arranged  under  three  depart- 
ments— printed  books,  manuscripts,  and  objects  of  natural  history.  Under  the  last  head 
were  included  the  antiquities,  works  of  art,  etc.,  comprised  in  the  Sloane  Collection, 
their  number  being  too  scanty  to  entitle  them  to  constitute  a  separate  department  The 
progress  of  the  museum  has  caused  a  more  precise  division  of  its  contents.  From  time 
to  ume,  the  number  of  the  departments  has  been  increased,  so  that,  instead  of  three, 
there  are  now  eleven:  printed  books  (with  maps),  manuscripts,  prints  and  ^wing^ 
oriental  antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  coins  and  medals^  British  and 
medicBvat  antiquities  and  ethnography,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  In 
noticing  the  contents  of  the  museum,  we  shall  refer  to  them  in  this  order.  We  can  but 
allude  here  to  the  most  important  portions  of  the  collection,  and  must  refer  for  more 
particular  information  to  works  qiecially  devoted  to  this  subject;  such  as  the  various 
handbooks  and  catalogues  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  museunL 
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PiinUd  Soeka. — This  it  the  largest  department  in  the  museum.  It  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  ground  floor  on  the  d.  and  e.  sides,  the  new  building  erected  in  the  quadraogie, 
and  a  couddeimble  portion  of  the  basement  of  the  museum.  The  keeper  of  the  depart 
Btent  has  tlw  help  of  8  assistant-keepers  and  48  luslstanta.  There  are  in  addition  54 
attendants. 

The  original  beqacst  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  consisted  of  60,000  volumes.  When  these 
were  placed  In  Montague  House,  a  small  collection  of  2000  Tolumes,  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  by  Maj.  Edwards  in  1788,  was  added  to  them.  In  1757,  George  II.  presented 
the  librMTT  of  printed  books  which  had  been  collected  by  the  kings  of  England  since 
HeniyYIL,  and  which  Included  the  libraries  of  Cranmer  and  Casaubon.  He  also 
annexed  the  Important  priTllege,  which  the  royal  library  acquired  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  erery  publication  entered  at  Stationers^  Hall.  By 
this  means  the  library  has  been  supplied  with  the  current  British  literature  withont 
eqwnse  or  trouble,  and  the  trustees  ^re  been  able  to  devote  the  funds  of  the  museum 
to  the  purchase  of  the  earlier  literature  of  the  country  and  foreign  publications.  Among 
nibaequent  additions  to  the  library  may  be  mentioned  the  voluminous  collection  of  pam- 
phletB,  etc,  relating  to  the  civil  wars  of  England  between  1640  and  1660,  presented  by 
George  III. ;  the  musical  libraries  of  sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  C.  Bumey ;  Oarrick's  collec- 
tion m  old  lEngiisb  plays;  Dr.  Bentiey's  collection  of  the  classics,  annotated  by  his  own 
bud;  the  law  library  of  F.  Hargrave;  sir  J.  Banks's  valuable  and  extensive  collection  on 
natural  history ;  and  a  large  mass  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  French  revolution, 
purchased  from  J.  Wilson  Croker,  and  of  very  great  value.  The  most  important  addition 
ms  made  in  18!^,  when  George  IV.  presented  the  splendid  library  that  had  been  col- 
lected by  his  father  during  his  long  reig^,  at  an  expense  of  little  less  tiiau  £200,000.  This 
ttfararr,  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  gift,  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  general  collection, 
ooea^es  •  lam  and  hudaome  hall,  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  of 
Oe  eastern  ri(fo  of  the  museom.  K  is  nndoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  complete  library 
ever  formed  by  a  dngle  indivldaal.  "  It  contains,"  says  sir  H.  Ellis,  "  selections  of  tlu 
rarast  kind,  more  espedally  works  of  the  first  ages  of  printing;  it  is  rich  in  the  early 
editioDB  of  the  claancs;  In  books  from  the  press  of  Caxton;  in  the  history  of  the  states 
of  Europe;  in  the  languages  of  the  respective  countries;  in  the  transactions  of  acsde- 
Bues;  and  In  a  grand  geographi^d  collection."  The  magnificent  library  of  the  right 
bon.  Thomas  Grenville,  in  Importance  second  only  to  the  king's  libraiy,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  museum  in  1848.  It  consists  of  20,240  volumes,  which  cost  upwards  of  £54,000. 
In  the  same  year  was  obtained  aJso  the  extensive  collection  of  Chinese  works,  amount- 
log  to  11,5(W  volumes,  which  belonged  to  Robert  Morrison.  By  purchases,  beqnests, 
and  donstiona,  the  library  has  become  one  of  the  first  in  the  world,  containing  now  over 
1,600,000  printed  volumes.  See  Libbabibs.  But  even  this  figure,  large  though  It  is, 
diMS  not  represent  the  immense  collection  of  separate  and  distiuct  articles  in  tracts,  pam- 
pU^  and  manuscripts.  The  British  Museum  library  is  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  national  library  of  Paris)  the  largest  collection  of  printed  literature  in  the  world. 
Snoe  the  opening  of  the  new  reading-room,  and  the  coqsequent  acquisition  of  the  bocA 
aooommodstton,  the  want  of  which  u>ng  hindered  the  proper  Increase  of  the  libran^,  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  enormous.  Dming  the  year  1880,  there  were  added  27,648 
rolumes,  includlogmusic  and  volumes  frf  newniapera,  of  which  2879  were  presented, 
15,881  purchased,  8857  acquired  by  home  copyright,  and  941  by  international  copyright. 
The  number  of  paris  of  volumes  was  89,878.  In  addition,  the  library  had  accumulated 
numerooB  broawddes,  and  misceUaneoua  articles  variously  obtained.  The  numbere  of 
the  pieces  of  mosic  alone  added  were  5911  complete  works,  besides  1790  parts  and  num- 
bers of  wwks  tn  progress.  The  total  number  of  articles  received  during  the  year 
■moanted  to  78.774.   In  1886,  88,844  volumes  were  added. 

A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books.  In  7  octavo  volumes,  was  paUished  In  1818-19.  So 
great  have  been  the  additions  to  the  collection  since  the  publication  of  that  catalogue,  that 
m  1880  the  general  MB.  catalogue  occupied  upwards  of  2000  folio  volumes.  At  the  end  of 
1887, 109  printed  volumes  had  token  the  place  of  688  in  manuscript,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
the  beginning  of  the  30th  century  will  see  the  whole  of  the  catalogue  represented  by  some 
8000  printed  vdnmes.  The  adoption  of  printing  has  also  facilitated  the  commencement  of 
a  salqect-catalogQe  of  all  newatxiuisitions,  and  the  first  instalment  of  this  was  Issued  in 
188flL  Another  important  catalogue  Issued  by  this  department  is  that  of  English  books  pub- 
lished previously  to  1641.  &  work  of  the  highest  bibliographical  importance.  Here  also  are 
copies  of  the  calaIo«rue  of  the  book!  of  reference,  arranged  around  the  wall  of  the  room,  to 
which  tiie  readers  have  free  accen  without  the  intervention  of  an  official.  These  books, 
forming  a  library  of 20,000  volumes,  have  been  carefully  selected  to  represent  all  the  difFer- 
ent  branches  of  knowledge.  The  facility  of  consultation  has  been  increased  by  the  employ- 
ment of  different  colors  in  the  binding,  corresponding  to  the  colors  of  a  hand  catalogue 
scattered  throagbout  the  room.  Thus  tlieokt^cal  works  are  bound  in  blue,  historical  In 
red,  philosophSftl  in  green,  and  so  on. 

1%e  riglit  of  aooesB  to  the  library  is  easily  obtained.  Any  person  desiring  it,  is  "  to 
■ppty  in  wrltioff.  addressed  *  To  the  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,'  and  not 
utbowise.  spewying  fate  description  and  place  of  abode,  and  accompanying  his  letter 
with  a  written  leoommendation,  satisfactory  to  an  officer  of  the  museum."  Formerly. 
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the  lig^t  of  Adndadon  was  granted  only  for  dz  months  at  a  time,  and  had  then  to  be 
renewed.  Under  the  new  rvgulations,  the  ticket,  once  granted,  does  not  requite  renewal; 
it  can,  of  coarse,  be  withdrawn,  and  Is  not  granted  to  persons  under  Si  years  of  age. 
When  the  reader  has  become  well  known  to  the  officials,  he  ju  not  even  asked  to  shoW 

his  ticket.    The  number  of  readers  In  1886  was  176.89a 

JTofx. — ^The  maps,  charts,  plana,  and  topographical  drawings  were  separated  from 
the  libraiir.  to  form  a  distinct  department,  in  1867.  There  are  over  60,000  published 
and  90.0w  manuscript  maps  in  Uie  museum.  Idany  of  tiie  latter  have  thrown  much 
light  on  Uie  historr  of  early  geographical  discovery. 

WmiucriptB.— The  manuscripts  are  conUdned  in  several  rooms  in  the  6.e.  angle  ol 
the  building.  The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by  a  keei^r,  assistant-keeper, 
a  keeper  of  oriental  manuscripts,  and  nine  assistants.  The  manuscripts  are  for  the  most 
part  bound  in  volumes,  and  placed  in  cases  around  the  rooms.  The  collection  consists 
of:  1.  The  Sloanean  manuscripts,  relating  chietty  to  medical  and  natural  history  sub- 

gcts.  2.  The  Cottonian  manuscripts,  rich  in  documents  referring  to  the  history  of 
ritain,  including  two  of  the  originals  of  Magna  Chairta,  In  registers  of  KngUsh  mon- 
asteries, and  in  original  letters  of  royal  and  illustrious  personages.  TlUs  collection 
contains  tlie  Durham  Book~-h  copy  of  the  Latin  GKwpels,  with  va  interlinwy  Saxon 
gloss,  finished  in  the  year  7d0.  8.  The  Harleian  manuscripts,  a  collection  rich  in  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  in  ancient,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  records,  in  manuscripts  of  Uie 
classics,  among  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  copies  of  the  Ody$»ey,  and  in  early 
English  poetry.  4.  The  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  royal  library.  These  were  collected 
by  our  kings,  from  iUchard  IL  to  George  IL ;  naany  of  them  were  obbuoed  from  the 
monasteries,  on  their  destruction.  Amt^cst  the  most  valuable  treasures  here  are  tiie 
Gbdo  Akxandriniu,  a  mannacript  of  the  Bible  written  in  uncial  Greek,  befOTe  the  dose 
of  the  5th  c. ;  and  the  BaaSkon  Doron  of  James  I.,  in  bis  own  handwriting,  S.  The 
lAnsdowne  manuscripts.  This  collection  comprisea  the  Burghley  and  Ciesar  p^Mirs. 
the  manuscripts  of  Bishop  Eennett,  and  numerous  valuable  historical  documents  and 
state  papers.  6.  The  Hargrave  manuscripts,  almost  exclusively  connected  with  law. 
7.  The  Burney  manuscripts,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  Greek  ami  Latin  clas- 
sics. Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  ifiot!,  answering  that  of  the  Odj/as^  in  the  Harleian 
collection,  o.  The  Uoward-Arundel  manuscripts,  obtained  from  the  royal  soiduty. 
This  collection  is  sinsululy  rich  in  materials  for  the  histmy  of  our  own  country  and 
language.  0.  The  Omntal  manuscripts,  a  collection  composed  of  several  purchasee 
and  bequests.  It  includes  the  manuscripts  acquired  by  Mr.  Rich  white  consul  at  Bag- 
dad, and  consists  of  numerous  Syriac,  Arabic,  £thiopic,  and  other  oriental  codices.  A 
large  series  of  Bthiopic  manuscripts  was  obt^ned  at  Magdala,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Abyssinian  war.  10.  Additional  manuscripts.  This  collection  consists  of  ionumernble 
bequests,  donations,  and  purchases,  which  from  the  establishment  of  the  museum  Itave 
been  and  areatill  being  acquhred.  Among  recent  additions  may  benMcifledacbaita 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  the  original  mortgaKe<leed  of  a  bouse  in  Blackfriars,  dated 
11th  Mar.,  1613.  and  siened  by  William  Shakespeare;  the  ludogra^  manuscri^  of 
Scott's  Kmiiworth,  and  of  many  of  Bums's  poems,  including  the  Cotters  Satarday  Mffht, 
and  the  songs  published  in  Johnson's  8eot»  Mutieal  Mumtm;  an  extensive  series  of  pt^Mtl 
bulls;  several  Booka  o/Hmtn,  including  the  famous  Bedford  Mittai;  and  a  large  colleo* 
tion  of  original  letters  and  papers  relatmg  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuriea  Catalogues  of  the  complete  collections  have  at  different  times  been  pub- 
lished. The  additions  to  the  ever-increauug  oriental  and  additional  collections  are  at 
intervals  published  In  supplements  to  each  of  the  original  cataloguea.  Copies  of  all 
these,  with  manuscript  lists  of  the  annual  additions,  are  plaoed  in  uie  reading-room  for 
consultation. 

Supplementary  catalogiies  were  printed  up  till  1858;  since  then  the  additions  bavs 
been  kept  up  In  manuscript  catalogues.  A  general  class  catalogue,  embracing  all  ths 
collections,  has  been  commenced,  and  the  printing  of  it  has  begun.  The  first  partis  a  cata^ 
If^ue  of  ancient  and  illuminated  mannacripta,  illustrated  with  photographic /a^^mds^ 
of  which  several  volumes  are  published. 


scripts.  During  1880.  the  number  of  deliveries  of  roanuscnpts  to  readers  u  the  read- 
ing-room amounted  to  29,889.  To  artists  and  others  in  the  rooms  of  the  department, 
6000  deliveries  were  made.  These  numbers  do  not  include  the  volumes  euibited  to 
visitors  on  private  days. 

iVinte  and  Dramngi. — The  collections  of  this  department,  managed  by  a  keeper  and 
two  assistants,  are  kept  in  rooms  in  the  n.w.  angle  of  the  building.  They  consist  of 
prints  and  drawings  bequeathed  to  the  museum,  in  1799,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Cracberode; 
of  those  beqneatiied  in  18M  by  Mr.  P»nB  Knlfht;  and  of  nomerous  snuller  beqneeta 
and  donatioaa.  No  purchases  were  made  for  this  department  until  about  1840,  when  a 
sum  was  first  included  in  the  estimates  for  this  purpose,  ^nce  that  time,  the  ptiaU  and 
drawings  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
museum.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  achooit.  1.  The  Italian  school,  containing  orig- 
inal drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Raphael,  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese, 
Michael  Angelo,  Guido  Reni.  Salvator  Rosa,  and  others.  S.  The  German  school,  con- 
taining drawings  by  Albert  Ddrer.  Hans  Holbein.  Dietrich.  Hollar,  and  others;  and 
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QOgnvings  by  Lncas  Cranach,  Martin  Schon,  Gauer,  and  othera.  8.  The  Dutch  adiool, 
containing  several  niperb  originals  of  Rubens,  an  extenrive  and  nearly  complete  set  of 
the  works  of  Rembrandt,  with  many  drawings  by  A.  Ouyp,  Teniers^van  Dycfc,  etc. ; 
and  engravings  and  etchings  by  Berghem,  Lucas  van  Levden,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  etc. 
4  TbeFrench  school,  with  drawings  by  Watteau,  Claude  LorrfUne,  etc.,  and  etchings 
mad  enmninga  by  Bomdon,  Bdaseaux,  Xe  Prince,  etc  0.  Tbe  Smnlsh  school,  repre- 
•ented  D J  aame  drawings  of  Murillo,  and  othera  of  lees  note.  6.  The  English  echool, 
containing  drawings  by  R.  Wilson,  Wilkie,  Stotfaard,  Calloott,  Oibson.  etc ;  a  splendtd 
oirilection  of  Hogarth's  prints,  and  spedmens  of  the  works  of  Barlow,  Osywood,  Raim- 
bach,  Finden,  Worlidge,  Gteikie,  etc.   7.  Bpedmens  of  Japanese  art. 

This  department  contains  also  an  extennve  and  ve^  raluable  collection  of  works  in 
niello;  a  beautiful  silver  cup,  designed  and  carved  by  Benvenuto  CelUnl,  and  a  wonder- 
fol  stone-carving  in  alto-relievo  by  Albert  DOrer,  representing  the  birth  of  Bt.  John. 

OtienkU  Anttq«Uie$,-^'Within  the  last  ten  years  the  objects  in  the  museum,  included 
under  the  name  antiquities,  have  been  dividea  into  four  departmen  ts.  The  first  of  Uiem 
includes  the  Z^yptian  and  Asqrian  uitiqattlee.  The  Egyptian  monuments  date  from 
a  period  as  remote  as  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  come  down  to  the  Mohun- 
medan  invasion  of  I^iTpt,  640a.i>.  The  collection  has  been  obtained  chiefly  from  these 
aources:  the  antiquities  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  army  at  the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria,  presented  by  George  III. ;  presents  from  Uen.  Vyse,  the  duke  of  North- 
omberland,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  sir  Oardner  'Wilkinson,  and  others;  and 
■oqutsittons  from  the  earl  of  Belmore,  Mr,  Salt,  and  M.  AnastasUe.  The  sculptures  are 
formed  of  granite  and  basalt;  they  represent  human  andall^rical  figures,  sometimes 
of  rolossaTsize.  There  are  several  beautifully  sculptured  sarcophsgi.  Most  of  the 
monuments  are  inscribed  with  hleroKlyphlcB  (q.r.).  The  key  to  this  dead  and  fon;otten 
langnage  was  furnished  by  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone  (q.v.),  which  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  tbe  gallery.  The  smaller  f^ptian  remains  are  exhibited  in  a  galleiy  on  the 
□pper  floor;  they  consist  of  objects  relating  to  religion,  as  representations  of  divinities 
and  sacred  animals,  in  wood,  metal,  stone,  and  porcelain ;  of  objects  relating  to  civil  and 
domestic  life,  as  dress,  personal  ornaments,  household  furniture,  artistic  and  writing 
fanptements,  armor,  and  weapons  of  war,  etc. ;  and  of  ol^Jects  relating  to  death  and 
burial,  as  mammies  and  coffins,  with  tbe  scarabeei,  amulets,  and  other  ornaments  fbund 
witii  them.  A  collection  of  papyri  Is  exhibited  on  the  n.w.  Btaircase,  containing  extracts 
from  tbe  ritual  of  the  dead. 

The  Assyrian  antiquities  are  contained  in  a  suite  of  rooms  recently  erected  on  the 
outside  of  the  Egyptian  gallery,  and  in  a  spacious  room  on  the  basement.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  sculptures  excavated  at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik  by  LaTard, 
In  1847-60,  and  more  recently  by  Rassam  and  Lof  tus,  under  the  direction  of  sir  H,  C. 
Rawlinsoo.  Tbe  Nimnid  sculptures  are  the  oldest,  belonging  to  a  period  ranging  from 
9B0  &o.  to  747  B.C.  Those  obtained  from  Khorsalwi  seem  to  have  been  executed  under 
amonarch  who  reigoed  about  747-781  B.C.,  while  the  collection  from  Koyunjik  belong 
to  the  time  of  SartMoiapalus,  apparently  731  B.c.  and  fiSd  B.c.  The  monuments  consist 
chiefly  of  slabs  of  gypsum,  alatutster,  and  limestone  sculptured  in  low  relief,  the  sub- 
jects being  tbe  exploits  of  the  king  whose  palace  walls  they  ornamented.  Many  of  the 
sculptures  are  covered  with  cuneiform  (q.v.)  writing,  which,  by  the  labors  of  RawHn- 
son,  Hincks.  and  Smith,  has  been  deciphered,  giving  us  a  history  of  this  remarkable 
pet^le,  and  corroborating  the  narraUve  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  whenever  they  refer  to 
the  same  event  Sec  Absthia.  Besides  the  series  of  sculptures,  the  Assyrian  collection 
includes  a  variety  of  smaller  but  highly  curious  and  Instructive  objects,  discovered  at 
Kimmd  and  Koyunjik. 

Greek  and  wman  AntiguiUe».—'V\i[s  collection  occupies  four  apartments,  which  run 
parallel  to  the  Egyptian  gallery.  The  Lycian  gallery  contains  a  series  of  architectural 
and  sculptural  remains  from  ancient  cities  in  Lycia,  obtained  by  sir  C.  Fellows  in  184lMfi. 
In  a  new  gallery  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  mausoleum  (q.v.)  at  Hallcamassus, 
erected  in  honor  of  Mausolus  by  bis  widow  Artemisia.  These  remains  were  discovered 
by  G.  T.  Kewt(m,  eeq.,  in  1857^.  In  another  room  are  some  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Athene  Polias  at  Priene.  including  the  stone  on  which  Its  dedication  by  AlexandOT  the 
great  is  inscribed.  The  Elsin  gallGry  contains  the  sculptures  from  Athens  and  Attica, 
the  graater  portion  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  carl  of  Elgin,  and  purchased  from 
him  by  parUament  in  1816  for  £35,000.  The  most  important  series  in  the  gallery  is  the 
decorations  of  the  parthenon  (q.v.),  which,  notwithstanding  their  dilapidated  condition, 
form  the  most  valuable  moQumMit  of  Oreek  art  which  has  descended  to  modem  times. 
The  galleiycontains  also  sculptures  and  casts  Arom  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victoty,  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  erechtlicum,  at  Athens.  In  an  extension  recently  made  to 
(Us  ^leiy,  are  a  colossal  lion  from  Cnldus,  and  a  drum  of  a  sculptured  column,  and 
otber  rexnalna,  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  Hcleoic  gallery  contains  a 
number  of  antiquities  brought  from  Greece  and  Its  colonics  at  different  times.  The 
most  important  are  23  slabs  of  a  frieze  sculptured  in  mezzo-rilievo,  which,  from  the 
locality  where  they  were  found,  are  called  the  "Phigallan  marbles." 

The  gallet7  on  the  s.  side  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  the  Roman  and  Grteco- 
Ronua  aculpCureB.  The  bulk  of  the  <»nection  was  formed  by  Charlra  Townley,  esq., 
and  pofchased  tn  1805  for  £20.000.  Subsequent  additions  have  been  made     the  bequest 
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of  the  collection  of  R  P.  Ei^ht,  esq.,  Id  1834,  and  bjTarlooB  purchases  and  dona' 
lions.  The  collection  contains  an  interesting  series  of  Roman  portrait  sculptures,  and  a 
Tery  ezteosiTe  inytholoKical  series,  amoojpM  which  are  some  of  uoiversal  fame— the 
Venus,  Clylie,  the  Discobolus,  and  many  others.  A  room  on  the  basement  is  appro- 
priated to  mosaics  and  mlscellaneouB  monuments,  auch  as  Tepresentations  of  aninuJa, 
architectural  and  decorative  fragments,  and  sacred  and  domestic  implements.  A  fine 
collection  from  southern  Italy,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  arts  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks 
and  Itomans,  was  bequeathed  to  the  museum  by  air  William  Temple  in  1850.  The  tonoet 
reading-room  of  the  department  of  i»lntB  is  now  oooupied  by  a  ocdleotion  of  Cheek  and 
Roman  sepulchral  monuments. 

The  collecstioiis  of  snialler  i!emain8.aie  placed  in  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  ummt  flow. 
They  condst  of— 1.  An  extensive  series  of  vases,  commonly  thou^  not  correcuy  known 
as  Etruscan,  formed  from  the  collections  of  sir  W.  Haniilton  and  Hr.  Burgon,  from 
purchases  at  the  sales  of  the  prince  of  Canioo,  M.  Durand,  and  others;  and  from  exca- 
vations in  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  on  the  rites  of  Greek  colonies  in  Gyrene  and  elsewhere. 
8.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  terra-cottas,  mural  jpaintings,  and  other  objects.  8. 
Bronzes  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  workmanship,  consisting  of  sculptures,  and 
various  domestic  and  other  articles,  as  candelabra,  lamps,  vases,  horse-trappings,  armor, 
etc  4.  The  collection  of  engraved  gems  and  gold  ornaments  now.  since  the  addition  of 
the  Blacas  and  Castellani  coUections,  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world. 

Coin*  and  Medalt. — The  very  lar^  collection  of  these  objects  is  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  under  five  great  divisions,  viz.,  Greek,  Bioman,  Medisval  and  Modem, 
English,  and  OrientaL  The  de^nrtmeut  ia  under  the  care  of  a  keeper,  asaiatant-keqia; 
and  four  assistants. 

BritiiA  and  Medimai  AnHgtUtiei  and  Ethnoffre^g.— The  British  collection  is  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  The  oldest  series  contains  the  antiquities  of  the  stone  and  bronze 
periods,  conristing  of  celts,  daggers,  swords,  dtields,  and  early  potteiy.  The  British- 
Roman  antiquities  comprise  spedmena  of  earthenware,  lamps,  ana  miscellaneous  artidea. 
A  small  collection  of  sepulchral  urns,  wea[)Oos,  and  personal  ornaments  represents  tha 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  antiquities  found  in  London,  and  belonging  to  the  late  C.  B. 
Smith,  have  been  tecentiy  added  to  this  collection.  Tfaie  ethnognmii^  collection  ob- 
tains antiquitlesy  as  well  aa  objects  of  modem  use,  belonging  to  all  nations  not  of  Euro- 
pean race. 

In  1855,  the  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  and  ethnograi^y,  belonging  to  Heniy 
Chris^,  became  the  property  of  the  museum,  having  been  bequeathed  by  their  proprie- 
tor, and  these  are  now  exhibited  in  the  former  Bird  Gallery.  Felix  Slade  bequesibed 
his  valuable  collection  of  glass  to  the  museum,  and  it  is  now  arrayed  so  as  to  show  the 
different  phases  through  which  the  art  of  glass-blowing  has  passed,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  glass  in  all  its  branches. 

Natural  Hutory.—lu  1866  the  trustees  united  the  natural  history  departments  under 
prof.  Owen,  who  was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  natunl  history.  The  building 
erected  at  Kensington  in  1881  is  intended  to  accommodate  this  section  of  the  preeent 
museum. 

Zootooieal  Depatiment.— To  j^ve  an  Idea  of  the  contraits  of  this  and  the  other  natural 
history  departments,  would  be  to  write  an  epitome  of  the  various  sciences  they  illua* 
trate.  This  department  contains  a  collection  of  animals  arranged  in  systematic  order 
in  the  galleries,  comprising  stuffed  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  flah»,  and  the  hard 
portions  of  radiate,  moUuscan,  and  articulate  animals.  A  room  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  fauna  of  Britain.  In  rooms  on  the  ground  and  basement  floors  are  arranged  the 
collections  of  insects,  of  osteology,  and  of  specimens  preserved  In  spirits.  An  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  collection  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  14S  separate  publications, 
illustrative  of  the  contents  of  toe  department,  in  the  shape  of  catalogues,  lista,  etc.,  have 
been  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  indefatigable  keeper,  Dr.  Gray. 
Later  additions  are  the  magnUlcent  Gould  Collection  of  humming-birds  and  the  Walslng- 
ham  Collection  of  birds  and  birds'  nests.  In  1878.  the  unique  and  extensive  ooUectloa 
of  birds  formed  in  the  eastern  archipelago  by  W^lace,  was  acquired  by  purchase.  In 
1880,  34,288  specimens  of  animals  were  added. 

BotaoiicallkpartmmL—Tbe  herbarium  of  airU.  tiloane^  the  nucleus  of  this  collecti<»t; 
eonsbled  about  8000  speciei,  bound  in  209  volomea.  In  1820,  the  magnifloent  herba-f 
rium  of  sir  Jos^ih  Banks  was  bequeathed  to  the  moaeum,  and  under  the  superinteniJtence 
of  the  late  Robert  Brown,  was  transferred  to  two  rooms  prepared  for  it  In  the  s.e.  an^ 
of  the  building.  The  collection  has  since  been  rapidly  increasing :  during  the  year  IwO, 
some  9000  sp^es  of  plants  were  added.  In  the  year  1878,  the  late  William  Wilson'a 
herlmrium  of  British  and  foreign  mosses  was  acqnirM  by  purchase.  The  collection  con- 
tains an  extraordinary  number  of  typical  specimens— the  identical  plants  from  which  the 
original  deacriptlona  were  taken  by  Linnsus,  Aublet,  Jacqnin,  Brown,  Bentham,  Ben- 
nett, and  othera.  The  exhibition  rooms  contain  a  series  of  spedmeni  illustrating  thf 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  arranged 
in  order;  and  a  series  of  fossil  plants,  the  value  of  which  is  increaaed  by  the  transparent 
aections  showing  their  structure,  which  are  placed  beside  them. 

Oeotogieal  2^pcfrtmmi.—ThiB  collection  occupies  the  wall-cases  of  the  principal  gal- 
lery <Hi  the  n.  side  of  the  museum.  It  contains  an  extendve  series  of  the  fossil  remdna 
of  plants  and  animala  from  the  various  fosdliferous  strata;  It  is  especiaUy  rich  in  tiw 
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foflsDs  ttie  secondarf  foniuttioii&  Amongst  Its  more  raluable  ooDtents  may  to  taea. 
tloned  the  collections  of  Dr.  Hontell.  the  tertiarr  fossils  collected  by  Dr.  Falconer  In 
India,  and  the  remarkable  fossil  birds  from  New  Zealand. 

JGrtaralogieai  JDtpartment.—'The  minerals  are  contained  in  the  table-cases  in  the 
geological  ^llery.  They  are  arranged  according  to  a  cberaical  classiflcation.  Many 
valuable  and  unique  spedmens  exist  in  the  coUec^n,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  expenses  of  the  museum  are  paid  by  grants  oi  public  money.  According  to  the 
estimates,  £110,049  were  required  during  1870-60 ;  £147,886  during  1887-88. 

Admission  to  the  museum  was  at  first  obtained  by  printed  tickets,  which  were  deliv 
ered  by  the  porter  to  persons  making  a  written  application.  There  could  be  no  more 
than  46  visitors,  at  the  utmost,  per  i£iy,  under  the  regulations  then  in  force.  Now,  all 
who  prasoit  tbenuelTOB  are  freuy  admitted  ;  and  every  week-day  the  museum  is  visited 
by  large  numbers :  as  many  as  ^,000  holiday-folk  liave  passed  Uirough  the  building  in 
one  day.  During  the  past  few  years  exhibitions  have  been  given  in  the  king's  library,  in 
connection  with  Uie  centenaries  of  Luther.  Handel,  etc.,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  temporary  exhitdtions  of  rarities. 

BBITUH  VATT.  Under  Natibs,  Hodbbh,  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the 
diief  navies  belonging  to  the  contineot  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
Hie  British  nary  IB  separately  treated  in  this  place. 

Wliile  the  Bomans  occupied  Britain,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  war-vet* 
•elB  on  the  coasts,  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  pirates  ai^ 
buccaneers  of  those  times.  When  the  Komans  bad  departed,  and  the  Saxons  became 
dominant,  the  coasts  wese  infested  by  another  naval  power — the  Scandinavian  vikings. 
It  WES  Alfred  the  Oreat  who  first  established  what  may  be  called  a  navy  in  ttiis  island, 
consisting  of  efficient  vessels  well  manned,  for  protection,  and  not  aggression.  £thelred 
made  the  building  of  a  ship  a  condition  for  holding  a  certain  acreage  of  land.  Williua 
the  Gonqoeror  rtrengttiened  the  navy  hj  the  iiutitution  of  tike  Oinoue  porta  (Q-t.). 
During  me  first  three  oentniiea  after  the  conquest,  we  lead  of  British  fleets  of  840,400, 
and  even  780  sidl — a  proof  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  very  small  even  if  tkere  were 
DO  exaggeration  of  numbers.  Until  1485,  the  fleets  were  collected  just  as  wanted;  but 
in  tills  year,  Henry  VII.  conceived  the  idea  of  a  permanent  navy,  to  be  ready  at  all 
times.  He  built  the  largest  ship  of  the  age,  tiie  Cfreat  Hany.  Henry  VIIL  pursued  the 
oonrse  established  by  his  father,  and  still  further  strengthened  the  navy  by  instituting  the 
admiral^,  tlu  narv-oflBoB,  tlie  Trinity  house,  and  the  dockyards  at  Woolwich,  Pmrtsmouth, 
and  Deptnwd.  The  Htwri  Oraee  de  Dittt,  the  largest  ship  built  by  him,  was  of  1000  tons 
burden;  but  most  of  the  vessels  were  high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow,  with  the  guns  neaily 
down  to  the  water's  edse.  The  ships  of  the  navy  presented  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
13,000  tons  9X  the  period  of  Henry's  death.  Elizabeui  made  a  large  mcresfie  in  the  navy; 
bat  they  were  notatl  royal  ships  which  were  sent  to  struggle  against  the  Spanish  Armada 
James  L  made  many  improvements  in  ship-building,  by  encouraging  a  dlstinguidied 
naval  architect,  Pfatneas  Pett.  Charles  I.,  who  built  the  Bovereign  ^the  Beat,  of  IQft 
gnna,  was  the  flrat  to  group  the  royal  ships  into  rates  and  classes.  Cromwell  brouair » 
up  the  oary  to  theatrengUi  of  164  sail,  Includiiiga  laigs  number  of  twodeckers.  Clfaane> 
IL  allowed  it  to  fidl  Into  decay  for  a  time;  but  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Tork,  who  after- 
wards became  James  H,  not  only  restored  it,  but  brought  it  to  a  higher  state  of  effl- 
cieocy  and  strength  than  ever.  When  William  of  Orange  became  king  of  England,  he 
found  a  navy  carrying  7000 guns  and  43,000  seamen;  he  built  many  additional  ships, 
some  with  as  many  as  80  guns,  and  established  Plymouth  dockyard.  Queen  Anne  suc- 
oeeded  to  the  possession  of  a  fine  navy;  which  at  her  death  had  increased  to  198  dups^ 
mounting  10,W0  gun%  with  a  tonnage  of  IffJ'.OOO  tone.  George  L  attended  to  the  navy 
chiefly  in  repairing  the  ships  after  a  period  of  war,  and  in  supplying  a  new  armament, 
George  II.  greatiy  added  to  the  number  of  ships,  establi^ed  a  naval  uniform,  and 
incTMSed  the  renown  of  the  British  navy  during  the  war  against  Spain. 

The  long  and  eventful  reign  of  d^K)rge  IlL  was  especially  distinguished  by  the 
a^evements  of  the  navy.  When  he  came  to  th^crown  in  1760,  he  found  himself  in 
possesrionof  127  ships  of  abovaSO  gu°B>  1^  ^  guns  and  under,  manned  by 
70,000  seamen.  These  numbers,  by  building  and  bycaptiue,  were  increased  to  174  ana 
908  rBroectively,  by  the  end  of  the  American  war.  Throughout  the  European  struggle, 
frran  17M  to  1815,  the  B.  K.  exhibited  a  spectacle  for  vastness  and  achievements  which 
bad  never  before  been  equaled  in  any  country.  In  the  first  nine  years  of  tiiis  period, 
between  170S  and  1803,  England  lost  by  war  6  ships  of  the  line  and  46  smaller  vessels: 
but  she  captured  from  the  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Danes,  in  various  batties,  74 
ships  of  the  line  and  619  smaller  vessels;  or  rather,  four  fifths  of  tliis  number  were  cap- 
lured,  and  one  fifth  destroyed.  Besides  these,  more  than  800  privateers  were  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  English.  Of  the  total  number  of  capture^  144  ships  of  war  were  at 
<Hioe  converted  Into  British  ships,  and  added  tp  ihe  na^.  When  war  recommenced  in 
1806,  England  had  189  aUps  of  the  line,  and  781  smaller  ships  of  war;  during  the  next 
leven  years,  the  seamen  varied  from  100,000  to  130,000,  and  inlSlOtiie  number  was  raised 
to  14),000.  At  all  times,  many  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy  are  unemployed  or  out  of 
CMUmisslon;  but  it  frequently  "happened  during  that  great  war,  that  England  had  460 
liners,  friintea,  and  sloops,  besides  smaller  armed  vessels,  employed  simultaneously.  The 
omqaeRpd  reasels  added  to  the  navy  between  18(^  and  1616  were  upwards  of  100  in 
number. 
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After  the  termination  of  die  great  European  Btruggle,  a  large  number  of  ahlps  ofwat 
were  put  * '  in  ordinary, "  or  out  of  commission,  and  their  officers  placed  on  half-pay.  In 
1^,  the  Tessels  in  commisaion,  in  ordinary,  and  building,  cominised  127  ships  of  Uio 
line,  811  frigates  and  sloops,  and  37  ematler  Teasels;  but  in  this  total  of  460,  there  were 
only  118  in  commission.  In  the  19  years  that  next  followed,  almost  wholly  years  of 
peace,  the  total  number  of  ehips  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops,  decieased;  w»  gun- 
brigs,  schooners,  and  cutters  increased  in  number;  while  (he  first  germs  of  a  new  ele- 


Tbe  year  18S9  must  be  viewed  as  a  turning-point  in  the  hlstoiy  of  the  BritlA  naTT. 
Twenty-four  years  of  peace  bad  thrown  the  memoir  of  warlike  achieTemeata  Into  me 
background ;  and  the  house  of  commons  had  insisted  on  the  lessening  of  those  estimates 
which  provide  for  armies  and  navies.  It  was  now  found,  however,  that  both  Russia 
and  Fmnce  had  accumulated  formidable  navies.  From  that  year  to  the  present,  the 
B.  N.,  in  common  with  the  navies  of  other  powers,  has  been  undergoing  a  series  of 
"reconstmctioDs."  First,  ships  of  larger  eize,  and  carrying  heavier  guns,  were  built. 
These  ships  were  of  immsnse  power  in  the  days  of  wooden  moadsides,  but  are  now  usft- 
less  for  purposes  of  war.  T]kB  next  st^e,  from  about  1858  to  1858,  was  the  conversion 
of  our  force  from  a  ailing  to  a  steam  navy.  This  became  the  era  of  great  steam 
frigates  of  about  6000  tons,  and  of  heavy  armaments  in  a  few  great  guns,  of  wtiich  the 
Maveg,  80  guns,  may  be  taken  as  a  leading  specimen.  With  the  inUtxiuction  of  rifled 
guns,  of  force  hitherto  undreamt  of,  came  the  necessity  for  armor-plated  sides.  Ttia 
fighting  part  of  the  nary  (le.,  the  line  of  battle)  changed  once  more  after  ISQi)  to  low- 
sided  veeaels,  clad  in  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  plates.  The  Warrior  was  the  first  aliin 
80  built  in  SUiglaud,  and  she  was  followed  by  a  whole  squadroa  amilaily  protected. 
Onns,  however,  went  on  Incxeaalng  In  offeniBiTe  power;  and  vhereaa  S-ineh  plales  wen 
at  flxst  thoufht  sofBdent^  now  10-in.,  IS-ln.,  14-in.,  and  even  S^ln.  plates  are  neeessaiy 
to  exclude  snot.  Such  a  vast  weight  of  armor  all  over  a  ship  would  sink  any  venel  <n 
moderate  dimensions.  The  principle  of  tuiret-sbips  Is  therefore  becoming  predominant, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  vessel,  clad  In  comparatively  light  armor,  is  under 
water,  or  only  Just  viuble  above  the  surEace.  The  earliest  formioable  turret-ship  was 
Uie  ill-fated  Ooptain,  which,  in  1870,  a^izod  In  the  Bay  of  Biaoay,  and  entombed  600 
brave  seamen,  with  the  inventor,  Ckb^,  Coles.  The  expenditure  on  the  B.  N.  greatly 
Increased  between  1689  and  1875,  tm  account  of  the  changes  jnat  adverted  to.  In  16wl 
the  B.  N.  consisted  of  86  armored  sliips  carrying  746  heavy  guns  and  2,122  li|^t  gnns; 
126  unarmored  ships  carrying  746  heavy  guns  and  2,220  light  guns;  2  armored  gnnboats 
carrying  4  heavy  guns  and  11  light  guns;  88  unarmored  gunboats  carrying  214  heavy 
guns  and  216  lieht  guns;  4  dispatch  vessels  carrying  12  heavy  guns  and  18  light  guns. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  29  training,  receiving,  store  ships,  etc.,  carrying  118 
guns,  and  250  torpedo  boats.  The  total  number  of  guns,  exclnalve  of  those  on  torpedo 
boats  was  6,420,  divided  as  follows:  ten  guns  of  80  tons  or  over,  94  guns  of  40  to  80 
tons,  116  guns  of  20  to  40  tons,  1,488 guns  of  4  to  20  tons,  and  4,718  guns  under  4  tons. 
The  number  of  officers  was  2,861  and  63,755  seamen.  In  the  marines  the  officers  num- 
bered 728  and  the  soldiers  17,430,  maldng  a  total  active  list  of  64,774  men. 

Further  matters  concerniog  the  ships,  armament,  seamen,  or  officers  of  the  Britisli 
navy  will  be  found  under  AEMoaPuTJEa;  Machimb-Gunb  ;  Navaii  Rbbbbvs  ;  Natal 
Schools  ;  Okdnakcss  ;  Shifbuildino  ;  TuBKBT-aiupa. 

SBtRlBT.   See  Bretagnb. 

BBITTOT,  the  title  of  the  earliest  summary  of  the  laws  of  England  in  the  Frauib 
language,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  command  of  Edward  I.  The  com- 
piler is  unknown. 

BBXTTOV,  John,  an  eminent  Bnglish  topographical  and  antiquarian  writer,  the  son 
of  a  small  farmer  and  village  shopkeeper,  was  b.  July  7,  1771,  at  Kin^ton-St. -Michael, 
near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  and  losing  his  parents  young,  received  but  a  scanty  edu- 
cation. Borne  short  notices  which. he  had  contributed  to  the  ^porting  Magaeine 
iHTought  him  into  acquaintance  with  its  publisher,  Hr.  Wheble,  who  employed  him 
to  compile  the  Baautiea  of  IfiUtAtrtf,  which  he  did  in  conjunction  with  a  young  literary 
friend  named  £  W.  Brayler.  Thev  also  prepared  the  BeauUet  <ff  Bedfvnhhire  in  tiie 
same  manner.  B.  afterwards  issued  a  more  elaborate  work,  entitled  the  ArcbHectwrai 
AnUquUie*  of  England.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  subsequent  publications  was 
2k»  ikUhedral  ArtiiqteMet  of  England,  14  vols.  fol.  and  4to,  1614-35,  with  upwards  of 
'800  highly  finished  plates.   His  illustrated  works,  alone,  numt>er  87.   He  d.  in  1857. 

BBITZEA  (Polish  hrjrcaka,  diminutive  of  hyrka,  a  freight-wagon),  a  long  four- 
wheeled  pleasure  carriage,  in  use  In  Russia  and  Poland,  so  constructs  as  to  give  space 
for  recUoing  at  night,  when  used  on  a  journey.  The  Polish  britzka,  employed  also  in 
Russia,  has  a  pole,  a  body  of  wickerworkt  and  a  leather  top. 

BBI7E,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Corr^ze,  pleasantly  situated  In  the  midst 
of  vineyards,  and  shut  in  by  a  fine  circular  avenue  of  dms.  ab(Hit  16  m.  8.w.of  TuUe. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  cottoa>yam,  etc.   Pop.  15,000. 

BBIXEH,  a  t.  of  Aiutrian  Tyrol,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and  the  lUentx,  104 
m.  from  Vienna  by  raiL  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  monasteries. 
8  theolo^cal  seminary,  and  a  gymnasium.   Thne  are  iron  and  steel  factories  m  tba 
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Bfligliborhood.  Nine  miles  away  is  the  neat  fort  of  Franzensfeste,  built  in  1688.  B.  It 
nmttoaed  InMli  itwwTaIledtnlnlO»;  -ww  bant  in  U74»  1884,  and  1445;  ia  lfil9. 
It  was  atormed  by  the  Fiencb,  and  In  1635  Buffered  from  tbe  rebellion  of  the  peuanta 
Fop.  '00,  5526. 

SBIXEAX,  a  market-t  and  seaport  of  DoTondure,  England,  beauttfallr  dtnateo  oa 
the  B.  dde  of  Torbay,  5  m.  a  from  Torquay,  and  83  m.  oirecUy  a.  from  Enter.  The 
town  occupies  tbe  sides  of  two  hills,  and  is  dirided  into  two  parte,  called  upper  and 
lower  B.,  the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  a  long  straggUne  street.  Some  of  U:e  more 
recently  erected  parts  of  tbe  town  are  well  bujlt,  and  coatam  good  houses,  but  the  older 
parts  are  mean.  The  prosperity  of  B.  depends  chiefly  on  its  fisheries,  it  being  the  head- 
qoarters  of  the  great  DieTooshlre  fishery  at  Torbay,  in  which  many  vessels  are  employed. 
Gnat  qnantiUoa  of  freah  flsh  are  sent  to  London,  Bath,  and  BristoL  ConsUcmble 

Juantltles  of  Iron  ore  are  ndsed  in  the  neighborhood  and  shipped  here.  There  is  aoms 
lipbullding,  and  the  town  iS'a  much  frequented  seaside  resort.  B.  has  also  a  number 
of  vessels  engaged  In  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  the  foreign  trade  being  chiefly  with 
the  Mediterranean.  A  cave  discovered  on  Windmill  Hill,  in  1858,  contained  many 
remains  of  prehistoric  animals  and  men.  Near  B.  is  a  station  of  the  South  Devon 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  It  was  at  B.  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  i^te;* 
wards  William  III.,  Unded,  Not.  4,  1688.    Yap.  ^l,  4941;  '61,  0224. 

BBIZA.  See  QuAxmo  Grabs. 

BKIZUBE,  Bbiz£  or  Brisb,  terms  used  in  lieraldiy  to  indicate  that  a  duoge  is  brOHeil 

or  broken. 

BBOACH,  or  Broghb,  an  old  English  term  for  a  spire  springing  directly  irom  a 
tower  without  any  iotermediate  parapet.  Such  spires  are  common  in  jGngland,  and  in 
mne  places  in  Scotland,  pariicularly  m  Fife. 

BBOACH,  a  t.  in  Indin.    Bee  Baboach. 

BBOAB  ABBOW,  a  goremmeDt  mark,  stamped,  cut,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  all  solid 
materials  used  in  her  majesty's  sliips  or  dockyards,  and  on  government  stores  generally, 
in  order  toprevent  embezslemenl  Tbe  origin  of  the  mark  is  obscure,  PreviouH  to 
the  year  1608,  tlie  naval  auUiorlties  prosecuteid  a  dealer  in  marine-stores,  for  having  in 
bis  poBscinion  certain  stores  bearing  the  B.  A.  of  bis  majesty.  Tbe  defendant  allowed 
the  evidence  sgainst  him  to  go  on,  and  when  asked  what  be  had  to  say,  replied  that 
ft  was  wry  euriow  that  tbe  king  and  he,  as  a  dealer,  should  both  have  the  same 
private  mark  on  their  property!  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  was  acquitted,  and  this 
fed  to  the  passing  of  the  act  9  and  10  Wilt.  IIL  c.  41  (1608),  which  enacts  that  per- 
sons in  possession  of  naval  stores,  or  goods  of  any  kind  marked  with  the  B.  A.,  or 
other  marks  therein  mentioned,  and  usually  employed  in  marking  naval  stores  for  tbe 
navy,  shall  forfeit  all  such  goods  and  £200,  and  also  pay  costs.  The  mark  ia  fw  iitm, 
wood,  etc,  what  tbe  color- thread  is  for  sailcloth  and  ropes,  which  enal^es  the  govwn- 
ment  to  identify  the  smallest  piece  of  such  articles. 

BB0A2>-BIXiL.   See  Shoteisk. 

VBOAMOTTQM.  ADIUnsXBAXXOX,  a  name  mUed  to  the  EogUsli  ministry 
lormed  by  Henry  F^ham  in  1744,  because  it  professed  to  include  all  puties  of  weight 
■Dd  infloraice  in  the  state  in  a  gnnd  coalition,  and  comprised  no  less  than  nine  dukes — 
viz.,  Dorset,  Newcastle,  Montagu,  Bedford,  Grafton,  Kichmood,  Argyle,  Devonshire, 
and  Bolton,  the  first  seven  of  whom  were  of  the  caliinet.  Besides  the  prime  minister, 
Pelham,  tbe  other  principaJ  members  of  the  cabinet  were  earJs  Gower  and  Harrington, 
tbe  marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  lord  Hardwicke  From  this  B.  B.  A.  tbe  particular 
adhnents  of  Puitenw  (newly  created  earl  of  Bath)  and  lord  Carteret  were  carefully 
ttidadad.  The  ministxy  was  dissolved  in  1754,  by  the  death  of  FeUiam.  tfKm^ 
asrabl  of  its  original  memben  had  seceded  long  before. 

BBOASO&BT,  a  method  of  sowing  groiu,  which  distributes  it  with  some  d^^ee  of 
niformitv-  ova-  the  surface.  When  tbe  sowing  is  done  by  hand,  the  seed  is  carried  in 
a  bag  at  toe  left  side,  and  is  scattered  with  the  right  band  while  the  sower  walks  on  with 
sarasured  tread.  The  seed  is  afterwai^  covered  with  a  harrow,  or  by  dragging  brudi 
over  it.  Machines  have  been  devised  for  sowing  grain  in  this  manner.  The  method  of 
sowing  by  tbe  drill  is  preferred  by  most  intelligent  farmers. 

SBOAS  CHUBCH,  the  nnme  given  to  a  portion  of  the  Chttreh  of  En^^and  which 
holds  a  position  unidentified  with  either  the  Hl^li  or  the  Low  chureh  party.  The 
High  Church  branch  holds  rigidly  to  apostolic  succession,  maintains  tbe  divine  right  of 
episcopacy,  and  in  geoeral  the  sacramenttil  view  of  tbe  church  and  tlie  Christian  life ;  of 
tnii  company  are  uioae  known  as  "Ritualists,"  though  not  all  who  are  High chundi 
woold  accept  tbe  name  of  Ritualists.  (8ee  Ritualism.)  From  this  section  came  those 
known  some  years  since  as  "  Puseyites."  The  Low  Churcli  section  recognizes  non-pre- 
lalical  bodies  of  Christian  believers  as  in  some  sense  churches ;  in  doctrine  they  are 
mainly  Calviatsta ;  thev  are  often  called  Gv»ngelica1s.  The  Broad  Church  section  la 
tbe  latest  of  the  three  divisions,  but  has  includeda  number  of  churchmen  of  high  culti- 
vation and  talent,  such  as  Dean  Staoley,  Canon  KincBley,  Maurice,  and  others  of  note. 
The  teaden^  of  the  Broad  Chnrch  leaden  Is  tovaras  a  liberal  view  both  of  Christian 
4iHWrlnB  and  church  organisation.  Tet  tbe  High  on  the  one  liand,  the  Low  on  the  other, 
«d  the  Bnmd  between  0ie  two  sulacribe  to  tbe  same  formularies,  which  th^  interpret 
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In  dlfFerlng  nnses,  and  from  which  thev  deduce  opposite  reBults.  It  should  be  under- 
Btood  that  these  names  are  used  only  colloquially  for  popular  convenience,  and  are  not 
accepted  In  either  TC^glft"**  or  America  as  legitimate  dealgnatloos.  They  show  ten- 
dendes. 

BBOABEUSffT,  Heitbt,  b.  LitUemore,  near  Oxford,  Eneland,  1840.  The  son  of  a 
journeyman  stonemason,  he  was  fourteen  years  old  when  he  oegan  to  follow  his  father's 
tisde.  After  a  wandering  life  he  settled  down  in  London,  1866,  became  prominently 
Identiflad  with  the  Trades'  union,  was  made  sec.  of  the  Trades'  congress,  In  1880  was 
elected  to  parliament  from  Stoke-upon-Trent,  In  1866  from  Birmingham,  in  1886  from 
Kottlngham,  and  In  1894  from  Leloeeter;  became  under-secretary  to  the  hcone  office  In 
1886;  and  served  on  various  comnUsslcinB  concemiDg  working  people. 

BBOAD  KOmrrAIV,  in  the  coal  region.  Carbon  and  BchuylkUl  cob..  Pom.  It  b 
about  2000  ft  high  and  extends  for  60  m.  n.e.  and  s.w. 

BBOAB  BITEBk  a  Bbeam  of  North  and  Sooth  OaroUna  zidng  in  the  Blue  Bidge, 
and  joining  with  the  Saluda,  forming  the  Congaree.  The  city  of  Colombia  ia  at  tba 

Juncoon  ox  the  two  livers.  Tbe  country  around  B.  R  ia  ezceedin^y  fwtUe  and  jfto- 
[ttctlve. 

BBO ASSISE,  in  naval  warfare,  is  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one 
ride  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  fighting  power  of  a  ship  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  her  broadside,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  all  the  shot  and  shell  that  can  be  fired  off  at 
once  from  one  side  or  tudf  of  the  ship. 

BBOASSIDX,  OB  SB0AS8HEXT,  a  Tariety  of  pamphlet,  condsting  of  a  single  largo 
sheet,  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  without  division  into  columns.  The  uroadsido. 
flourished  chiefly  in  England,  but  had  been  in  use  from  the  first  invention  of  printing, 
for  papal  Indulgences,  royal  proclamations,  and  like  documents.  Throughout  western 
Europe  about  we  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  broadside  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  times  of  political  agitation.  In  England,  it  was  used  chl^y  for  ballads,  which 
soon  became  so  popular  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  zeign  tlie  names  of 
no  leas  than  forty  oallad-printers  appear  in  the  Enationeis'  Registera. 

BK0A2MRAIBS,  art  in  England  m.  8.  of  NorUi  Foreland  and  8  m.  from  Manate. 
It  has  a  small  pier  built  early  in  tiie  16th  century,  and  an  archway  leading  to  the  ebora 
built  in  1S40.  Near  the  pier  is  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  in  honor  of  which  ships  wero 
once  accustomed  to  furl  their  topsails  as  they  passed.  B.  Is  a  place  of  summer  resent.- 
Pop.  4300. 

BBOAS6W0BS  is  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  fui'  cutting  only,  not  for  stabbing,  and 
tiierefore  not  sliarp  at  the  point,  like  a  sabre. 

BEOAD  TOP  XOmTTADr,  in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  cos.,  Fenn.,  2500  ft.  above  the 
sea.   It  has  large  beds  of  bituminous  coal. 

BB0ADU8,  JoHK  AxBKBT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,b.  Va.,  1837;  educated  In  the  university  of 
Virginia ;  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  In  Cliarlotteville,  and  in  1869  professor  of  New- 
Testament  inteipretation  and  homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  theoloeical  seminary  in 
utreenviUe.  S.  0.  He  was  proficient  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  publiswd,  among  otbsr 
liapers,  Th«  lYeptmUim  ami  Ikfiver]/ qf  Bmnotu  axid.  Reeptteetioiu  ^  T^atett.  D.  18116. 

BBOBSOnnrAO,  a  mythical  oonntiy  described  in  Bwift*a  GtiUfm'f  TrmtU.  Th» 
InhaUtants  Of  this  wonderful  country  are  represented  as  giants,  about  "as  tall  as  an 
ordhury  spire-steeple.*'  Everything  else  is  on  the  same  enormous  scale,  whence  the 
adjective  Invbdinffnagian  has  arisen  as  a  synonym  of  gigantic  The  name  is  f reqiuntly, 
though  incorrectly,  spelled  Brobdiffnag.  Swift  wrote  a  mock  letter  from  Captain  Gul- 
liver to  his  cousin  Sympson,  purporting  to  be  dated  April  27,  1727,  but  first  published 
In  1786,  in  which  compuunt  was  made  that  Brobdingnf^(  had  been  vrrongly  printed  for 
Brobdingrag,  but  this  was  only  a  feint  to  mystify  the  public  1^  a  {netendea  soUcituda 
tar  minute  accuracy.  See  Swnr,  Jokathax. 

BBOOABE.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  dlken  fabric  on  which  a  flgnre  of  any 
Und  is  formed  by  the  threads  of  the  warp  or  mtt  being  raised  by  the  heddles,  or,  mora 
generally,  by  the  Jacquard-toom,  in  such  order  as  to  produce  the  pattern  reaulred.  The 
word  has  much  the  same  application  to  bIOs.  texturea  that  damask  has  to  linen  textures 
or  to  worsted  textures  for  upholstery  uses.    See  Wkaviho  and  jAoqvABD-LOOic 

BKOOAOE.   See  Bbokbr. 

BBOCATXII£,  a  kind  of  imitation  biocade  (q.v.),  made  of  cotton  or  dlk  and 
fX>tton. 

BBOCGOLI,  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed  garden  vegetable,  one  of  the  many 
varieties  which  cultivation  has  produced  of  the  brtunea  oieracea,  the  common  kale  or 
cabbage.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  orinnally  brought  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
from  the  isle  of  Cyprus  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Its  name  is  probably  <^ 
Italian  origin.  It  differs  UtUe  from  cauliflower  (q.v.),  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 
mere  variety,  having  colored  instead  of  white  beads,  and  a  deeper  tinge  of  color  in  tbo 
leaves,  being  also  more  hardy,  the  character  from  which  Its  chief  Importance  is  derived, 
as  it  can  be  readily  obtained  at  seasons  when  there  is  no  cauliflower  id  the  open  garden 
It  is  perhaps  inferior  to  cauliflower,  however,  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  There  are  many 
mtbvarietiefli,  the  number  of  which  is,  of  course,  continuaU^  increui&g;  and  smne  of  theaa 
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«e  preferred  for  early  spring  sowing,  wHh  a  view  to  an  antumn  crop ;  othen  f&r  btac 
■owing,  with  a  Tiew  to  a  crop  in  the  foHowiDg  spring.  The  snbvariettea  differ  in  size, 
in  their  more  cut  or  entire  leaves,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  color— generally  pur- 
rte— witu  wMch  the  leaves  are  tinged,  in  the  more  or  less  compact  form  of  the  whole 
R^wn  ereen,  yrtlow,  or  parple  color  of  the  head,  etc.    Bome  of  the 

KtedB  of  B.  preferred  for  late  sowing  and  spring  use  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
25??^*  thefiwt  of  them  being  add— but  on  doubtful  authority— to  have  been  intro- 
aocea  into  Britain  from  the  cape  of  CkK>d  Hope,  The  mode  of  cultivation  of  B.  preUj 
mwsh  resembles  that  of  cauliflower,  except  as  to  the  times  of  sowing  and  transplanting, 
and  th^  it  is  generally— even  in  Scotland— sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  not  in  «  hS- 
bed.  A  similar  richness  of  soil  Is  required.  Various  modes  of  protection  in  winter  mn 
adopted.    In  mild  winters,  protection  Is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  needed. 

BBOOCHI,  GiOTAinra  Battibta  ;  an  Italian  geologist,  1773-1826.  He  studied  at 
aa,  and  was  professor  of  botany  in  1803  at  Brescia,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
Dtogy.  In  1806,  he  was  made  inspector  of  mines  for  Italy.  In  1628,  he  went  to 
aeypt,  and  two  years  after,  Hehemet  All  made  him  one  of  a  commission  to  organize 
the  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  B.  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  at  Khartoum.  Am^  his 
works  are  Tnati$e  m  Ou  Iron  MiiM$  of  Mella;  Euaji  on  th»  Pkuaieal  Cbfuefte^ToV  As 
Mdalliferoua  Mountatns  of  the  Valley  of  Trompla;  MiMralami  of  (As  FbUsy  of  Faan  md 
Ou  Tj/nl :  Foml  Oeatoffjf  ofA»  ApambtM,  etc. 

BBOCHVXI,  a  French  word  (firam  »roeA«r,  to  stlteb),  eonivaleiit  to  the  English  word 
pamphlet  (q.  v.). 

BBOOZ.  SeeBADOEB. 

^"^S^^^i?'.^-  1"  Guernsey;  an  ISnglish  general,  killed  in  the 
Mttle  of  Qneenston,  Canada.  Not  long  before  he  had  captured  Gen.  Hull  (suspected  of 
^ason)  and  his  forces.  There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
luagara  river. 

BEOOX,  Thomas,  English  sculptor,  bom  In  Worcester  In  1847.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
J.  B.  Foley,  and  afterwards  his  assistant,  completing  after  Foley's  death  many  of  his 
works;  among  others  the  O'Connell  monument  in  Bublin.  The  bust  of  Longfellow  in 
Westmfauter  Abbey  was  by  him.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
In  1883.  

BBOGKEH  (MontBrudent*,  Jftfj&^cvs  of  the  ancient  itomans),  popularly  known  as  the 
BSodaberg,  is  the  higbest  summit  of  the  Harz  mountfUns.  It  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Saxony,  Prussia,  about  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Halberstadt,  and  has  an  elevation  of^8740  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  mountain  is  very  frequentty  veiled  in  mist  and  cloud-strata,  and  Is 
celebrated  for  the  [^enomenon  known  aa  iheBrockenge^mtt  ("  specter  of  the  Brocken'^ 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  ahadow  of  men,  hou'wa.  or  other  objects  thrown  upon 
the  misty  eastern  horizon  br  the  tight  of  sunset.  (See  QaServ  ofNiUtiare,  published, 
W.  ft  B.  Chambers.)  In  ciiear  weather,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit. 

noCKEAUL  Fius>iacH  Abroij^  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  B.  In 
LefaMie,  ud  publisher  of  the  ConwiraatloTa'Lexieon,  was  b.  at  Dortmund,  Hay  4, 177% 
1b  1808,  dicnmstances  led  him  to  Holland,  where,  however,  his  business  schemes  did 
not  prosper.  He  returned  to  Qermany  in  1810,  and  in  the  following  year  commenced 
busiaess  in  Altenbuig.  Before  this,  however  (in  1808),  B.  had  purchased  the  copyright 
of  the  (M>ntenati(m»-Leieieon,  which  had  been  commenced  In  17W,  and  he  completed  the 
flist  edition,  with  the  addition  of  two  supplementary  volumes,  in  18(^10.  In  1813,  a 
seoond  Improved  edition  of  the  work  was  commenced  under  the  supervision  of  B.  as 
cditw.  The  peace  of  1815  enabled  B.  to  pursue  prospOTOUsly  hia  peaceful  and  civilizing 
career.  In  1617,  Us  business  had  so  Incrmsed,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Alten* 
bun  for  Lelpsic.  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  commenced  book-printing  in  addllion 
to  book-publishing.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Lexieon  passed  through  six 
cditionB;  it  has  now  arrived  Mthe  thirteenth  edition.  Through  all  the  enterprises  of  B. 
as  a  publisher,  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  general  enlightment  may 
'be  traced.  HediedAug.  20, 1828.  B.  was  not  only  an  able  and  asuduous  man  of  business, 
bat  disdiwuished  for  us  literary  culture,  his  knowledge  of  Uie  world,  and  his  numer* 
ous  iodaf  accomplishments.  He  was  also  eminently  patriotic,  and  furthered  many 
Ulerary  undertakings^  rimply  through  a  pure  love  of  "  fatherland." 

The  business  was  afterwards  carried  on  Frikdrich  fb.  1800,  d.  1866)  and  Hein- 
BICH  (b.  1804,  d.  1874)  and  then  by  Heinricb*s  sons,  Rudolf  and  Edward.  AmooR  the 
numerous  publications  issued  by  the  house,  may  be  mentioned  the  later  editions  of  the 
(kmxirwiUioM-Lexiemy  with  an  Allot;  the  Uniaeraal  Encydopotdia,  by  Ersch  and  Gruber; 
and  the  German  Ptmy  Magatitu^  founded  In  1833. 

Bbookhaub,  HsRXAnN,  third  son  of  F.  A.  Brockbaus.  was  b.  at  Amsterdam,  Jan. 
K,  1806:  studied  at  Leipsic.  OOttlneen,  and  Bonn,  and  lived  successively  in  CopeB- 
lumen,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford:  From  1848  till  his  death  In  1877,  he  held  at 
Irf^wlo  the  dialr  of  otdinary  professor  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature.  Among 
his  Kveml  woAs  on  oriental  literature  may  be  mentioned  the  Pint  fUte  Bookaefth* 
Largs  OoOteHpn  ef  fbNm,  Sathd  8ctrit  Sdgara,  in  Santerit  and  Oarman  (1839);  an  edition 
of  the  drama  Pra&odha  Cbwlrodoya.  Krishna  Misra.  with  Hindu  8cholIa(184S);  Nach- 
BchebTi  Persian  version  of  the  Asm  Wim  Matlan  084(0:  and  (In  1864)  the  Persian  text 
of  the  Amms  0^16^  After  18B6,  he  was  editor  of  the  rndMrnsf  AuyebfNRHi. 
nwtWafjnmtiiigBiiiriDitlnBamu^ypeilinot  gmera^  (^qq, 
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BBOOKPQBT,  a  village  in  Monroe  co.,  N.  T.,  on  (he  Kew  York  Central  and  Hodson 
^ver  railroad  aiul  the  Erie  canal,  18  m.  w.  of  Bochester;  haa  manofacturefl  of  planoe, 
wheels,  shoea,  etc.   There  Is  a  state  normal  scbwd  here.   Pop.  *90,  87^. 

BBOOCTOT,  a  city  in  FlTmooth  cow,  Mass.,  settled  1100,  a  town  1821,  a  city  1881;  on 
the  Old  Colony  system  of  the  New  Toric,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  20  miles  s. 
of  Boston,  watured  by  the  Salisbury  river.  Its  manufactures  are  important,  espe- 
cially tliose  of  botvta  and  shoes,  shoe-pegs,  lasts,  mechanics'  toob,  rubber  goods,  etc., 
and  granite  of  fine  qusllty  Is  qoarried  here.  Th^  are  electric  railroads  to  all  surround- 
ing towns,  electric  Ughts,  national  and  savings  banks,  excellent  schools,  a  public  library, 
and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.   Pop.  '00,  27,204. 

BBOOKVILU,  a  town  ot  Ontario,  Canada,  taking  its  name  from  Geo.  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  {q.  v.).  It  stends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proper,  about  40  m.  below 
Kingston,  and  about  IflO  above  Montreal.  Originally  its  communications  downward  were 
(nterrapted  by  powerfal  and  rnmd  rapids,  which,  however,  are  now  either  avoided  by 
canals  or  overcome  by  steam.   K  to  on  the  Grand  Trunk  raUway.   Pop.  *91,  8798. 

BBODEBICK.  Djltid  Colbbbth,  1820-60;  Ik,  WashlngtCHi,  an  energetic  nnedneatod 
man,  in  early  life  a  stonemason,  who  became  a  political  leader  tn  New  York  dty.  In 
1840,  lie  vent  to  CaUfomia,  and  in  1866  was  chosen  United  States  senator.  In  cense- 

auenoe  of  some  plain  words.  B.  was  challenged  by  David  8.  Texiy,  a  judge  of  one  of 
le  state  courts^  and  fell  in  the  duel  which  foUowed. 

BBOnSBIF,  WxLLUic  JoHK.  1780-1850  i  an  English  writer  on  natural  hlstny.  He 
studied  law,  practiced,  edited  law  reports,  and  waa  for  84  years  a  metJx>poUt*a  police 
magistrate ;  but  hia-ldaore  vras  devoted  to  tdeace,  and  he  waa  a  member  of  moat  of  the 
Important  Bodedes,  and  ctmtributed  to  their  TraruaeUma. 

SBOOHKAO.  Josir  BtmMJX,  ll.d.,  I8l4r-7S;  b.  FbOadelpbia ;  a  graduate  of  Rut- 
gers college  and  a  student  at  law,  bat  after  brief  practice  be  tuned  Us  whole  attentitm 
to  American  history,  especially  that  concerning  the  early  settlement  of  New  ToHl  la 
pursuit  of  this  object,  while  connected  with  the  United  States  legation  in  Holland,  he 
thorocgbly  searched  the  archives  at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere  fai  that  country,  and  in 
England  and  France.  His  great  labor  was  rewarded  by  the  collection  of  more  than  6006 
documents,  more  or  teas  important,  of  which  many  hod  until  then  been  unknown  to  his- 
torians. These  papers  were  printed  by  the  state  of  New  Toik  in  several  large  folio 
v<riumes.  In  18w,  B.  was  secreta^  of  legation  in  London,  where  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  Htdory  of  tha  State  of  Jiew  Tork.,  the  last  volume  of  whidi  waspubliwed  in 
1871.  From  1S53  to  1857  he  was  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Kew  York.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  New  York  historical  and  other  societies  in  this  country  and  atmad. 

BBOPIIt,  Sir  BBWAVnT  Coluh^  Bart,  a  distingnisbed  snrgeon,  tbird  son  of  the 
Rev.  Peter  Bellinger  Brodie,  rector  of  Winterslow,  Wtltsblre,  was  b.  there  in  1788.  He 
stodied  under  sir  Sverud  Home  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  to  which  he  was.  In  1806, 
elected  assistantHUrgeon,  and  afterwards  surgeon.  He  bad  previouslv  lectured  both  on 
anatomy  and  on  surgery.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1811  received  thdr  Oopler  medal  for  his  physiological  papen  contributed  to  the 
mto§ophieal  TranMOtont.  In  ISSOie  was  cna£ed  a  buonet,  and  he  beM  the  amiolnt 
ment  of  sergeant-surgeon  to  queen  victoria,  as  well  as  that  of  first  surgeon  In  onuDRir 
to  the  prince  consort.  Hewas  raadeD.o.L.  of  Ozfordfn  1860 ;  waspreslaentof  tbeRofw 
Society ;  a  corresponding  member  of  tiie  Institute  of  France,  and  a  foreign  member  of 
other  learned  societies  and  academies  in  Europe  and  America.  Author  of  Leoturm  on 
LoealNerwnu  Affectum^  (18S7,  8vo};  Bunterian  Oratitm,  1887;  Le^m lUuMtratiw itf  Bub- 
/acllfm  AUAoiiW  and  ^ufywnr  (1840, 6vo);  IntrodiietoryDiaeeuT»eonihe  DuUmandvoii^^ 
of  Medical  BtuSent*  (1848,  Svo);  Ptmhdegkai  Inquiriet  tu  to  Mental  FheuUiet  (8d  ed., 
1806):  an  editifm  of  his  works  with  StiiiUnogra^  am>eared  in  1866^  He  also  oon- 
tribnted  papers  to  several  sclentlfle  jonmals.  He  died  In  1808.— B.*s  son,  sir  B.  O. 
Brodie,  F.as.,  was  in  1895  elected  Aldrichlan  prof,  of  diemistry  at  Oxford.  He  died 
in  1880.  ^  ' 

BBODT,  a  t.  of  Chtlida,  Austria,  s  situated  on  a  swam^ry  pltun,  surrounded  by  forests, 
about  58  m.  e.n.e.  of  Lemberg.  B.,  which  was  made  afree  contmercial  town  in  1770,  has 
a  large  trade  In  the  agricnttural  produce  of  the  country  with  RuBsia,  Poland,  and  Tar* 
kev.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  leather  and  ItnenMeweliy,  imiDnfactored  goods,  and 
coumial  produce  are  imported  by  way  of  Odessa.  Tbe  true  is  almost  entirdT  In  tha 
handa  of  the  Jews,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  InliaUtaDta,  fliat  B.  w  been 
called  "Hie  German  Jerusalem."  Fop.  90, 17,634. 

BIOS,  or  Baooini.  arndely  formed  spedeaof  dioe,  ftinnerly  in  use  by  tbe  aborigfnal 
Irish  and  the  Scottish  Hifchfanders,  and  of  which  there  were  different  varieties.  See 
ShobSw  Bh<»tbaxi«,  The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  modem  kind  of  shoes,  with  some 
fanciful  peculiarities.— Tbe  term  brogue  Is  also  used  to  dgnify  the  peculiar  pronuo- 
oiaton  of  Englteh  that  distinguiaheB  natives  ot  Ireland. 

BBOO£ZB,  AcHn.i.a  LtoircB  Viotob  Chablbs,  Due  de,  1785-1870;  a  peer  of 
FVsnce.  Tbe  family  was  Piedmontese,  but  won  distinctkHi  in  the  armies  of  Franoa 
Tbe  first  nuurahal  de  B.  served  under  Louia  XIV.;  his  waa  reached  tbe  highest  grade  of 
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tbe  French  peerage;  the  Mcond  maralwl  commanded  In  the  seven  years  war,  was  made 
a  prinoe  <d  the  empiTe^  and  br  Lonla  XVL  mada  commander-in-chlet  He  refused  to 
Btm  imd«r  NipoiMB,  and  died  in  vt^ntaiy  ezUe.  Hte  aoa  followed  Lafayette  to 
A,»f>frin^  but  soon  rfitamed,  terred  on  tbe  staff  In  the  repabUcaa  army  of  tbe  Rhute, 
was  denooDoed,  anested,  ami  gulUotiaed.  Jane  27,  1704.  His  ioiunctioo  to  hia  wm  (the 
•object  of  thia  aketch.  tbiisn  but  9  years  old)  was  to  remain  &itfaful  to  liberty  even  tiiougli 
she  were  ungrateful  and  unjust.  '  *  HU  father  murdered,  his  mother  in  prison,  his  property 
confiscated  and  plundered,  the  young  de  Broelie  first  appears  in  lue  in  wooden  woes 
and  a  red  cap  of  liberty,  begginx  an  as^gnat  from  tlie  younger  Bobaspierre."  Tet  be 
adhered  to  the  cause  for  wbi&  bis  father  died,  and  nuuntauied  tbrougb  life  the  princi- 
ples of  178B,  seeming  to  hare  forgotten  even  his  rank  until  reminded  of  it  by  a  summons 
to  tbe  diamber  of  peexa.  Eaiiy  In  life  he  was  one  of  Napoleon's  council  of  state.  WiUi 
hi0i  rank,  independent  fortune,  unblemished  integri^  unflinching  patrioUsm,  and  a 
sincere  and  consistent  attacltment  to  liberal  opinions,  B.  entered  the  chamber  lii  181!^ 
Just  before  be  was  80  years  old.  Bis  first  oH>ortimity  was  on  the  trial  of  marshal  Ney, 
and  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  speak  ana  rote  for  acquittal  on  tbe  ground  that  tne 
marah*]  was  not  guilty  of  premeiUtated  treatoa.  During  the  restoration  be  was  actlTe 
In  the  defense  of  Uberal  opinions  and  measores^  opposing  the  reacUonaij  policy  of  the 
court,  ud  aeOag  with  the  docMnairea,  of  whom  0tdzot  waa  tbe  aUest  nqn^sentaUTO. 
In  181ft,  1m  maimed  Mme.  de  Staal's  daughter.  About  the  same  time  he  became  an 
ally  of  Glarkson  and  Wilbnforce  In  tbe  cause  of  the  emancipation  n^iroes  from 
alarery.  In  Louis  Phfllppe's  first  cabinet  he  reluctantly  took  the  bnrean  of  public  wor- 
abip,  and  in  1833,  upon  strong  urging,  became  Casstmir  Ferier's  successor  as  minister 
of  lordgn  affairs,  In  which  offlce  be  stren^^ned  the  bonds  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, negotiated  ttie  anadmple  alliance,  asaisted  in  settling  the  Belgian  and  Oreek  qoes- 
tions^  and  labored  with  success  to  preserve  tbe  peace  of  £urop&  In  ISBS,  be  was  the 
bead  or  the  cabinet,  and,  ridlnf  beside  the  kiu  when  Fieachi'i  attempt  at  regldde  was 
made.  B.  received  one  of  the  bullets  throudi  his  coat  collar.  He  retired  permanentlT 
from  public  life  in  1886.  Hiongh  not  in  office,  B.  preserved  tbroii|^  life  close  personal 
and  poUtical  friendship  with  Quizot.  The  overthrow  of  tiie  conmtutiond  monarchy 
in  1848  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  duke;  but  he  consent^  to  sit  in  the  republican  assem- 
blies and  labored  to  counteract  some  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  evils  of  universal 
■nfErage  and  to  avert  ttie  eoiat  ffHat  which  he  saw  was  impending.  When  it  came  he 
was  coaaplcuoas  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  tbe  imperial  n«ime,  tboiuh  he 
admitted  that  an  empire  was  *'  the  government  which  the  poorer  classes  of  France 
derirad,  and  tbe  rich  deeerved."  Bis  last  30  Tears  were  devoted  to  phflosophical  and 
litexaiy  pursoita.  With  regard  to  ttie  futun^  be  said:  "  I  shall  die  a  penitent  Chiistian 
and  an  impenitent  liberal.**  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  and  other  sodetiea. 

noOUK,  CfUALBS  JAcquBa  Yictos  Albkbt,  Due  de,  son  of  Achille,  b.  1821; 
■tsteiman  and  author,  elected  a  loember  of  tbe  academy  in  1862.  He  was  elected  to  the 
naUonal  assembly  in  1871;  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year; 
and  was  premier  of  France  In  187S-4  and  1877.  His  main  work,  The  Church  and  the 
BomoM  Swire  i*  the  Fourth  Omlurj/,  has  passed  Uirougb  several  editions.  He  has  also' 
poMlahed  Ldbnlta's  Sj/dnn  ^Seligun  ;  QuaUoas  qf£erigkm  and  Hid4rr^i  Pimtifieai  Soter^ 
eigatif  a»dl^berty;  DiHue  L&artgand  Sunma  L^ertj/;  Frtderick  II.  and  Marin  S^enn; 
Sntprtu  Maria  Theraa;  Maurtet  de  Am  aoA  the  Xarqub  dlJrgetuim  (1881):  XemotrKif  the 
PHnee  de  TdOeifraiul  (edited  18B1);  An  Ambaaiador  o/the  ranpiiihed  (1896^,  etc. 

noeiTB.  SeeBBoe. 

BROHAV,  JosftpBiNB  FiLloiTi  AuoirsTnrx,  a  French  actress,  excelling 

^edally  in  the  higher  dramas,  such  as  those  of  Mollire,  Beaunuurclials,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  She  produced  some  plecea  of  her  own.  On  the  death  of  Rachel  she  took  the 
great  tragedienne's  chair  In  the  Conservatory.  Her  mother,  Augustine  Suzanne  <1807- 
87)  was  dutingulshed  in  comedy,  and  her  sister,  £mblie  Madeleine  (U  1833),  vas  a  tal- 
ented and  attractive  actress;  retired  from  the  stage  in  1885. 

BBOrinfO  is  a  coovenieat  and  ezpedttkniBmode  of  cooking  small  {rieoee  of  meat, 
by  laying  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  Mght  fire,  or  even  on  the  coals  themselves. 
This  uperb^w  the  most  primitive  mode  of  preparing  meat  for  eating,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  great  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  the  operation  is  managed.  B.  is, 
m  fact,  a  quicker  sort  of  roasting.  Tlie  albumen  of  the  outside  being  scaled  up  at  once, 
tlie  meat  is  rendered  extremely  nutritious,  and  therefore  this  process  is  much  to  be  rec- 
ommended. But  to  broil  meat  so  as  to  preserve  its  odor,  juice,  and  fat,  requires 
care.  The  meat  should  lie  prepared  for  tbe  gridiron  by  tjeing  beaten  sligtitly  with  the 
rolliju;-pio,  trimmed  of  superfluous  fat  and  skin,  and  cut  so  as  to  look  well  on  the  dish. 
The  fire  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  of  a  red-hot  surface  to  answer  to  the  size  of  the 
gridinm,  that  all  parte  of  the  meat  may  be  equally  cooked.  Just  before  setting  the  grid- 
Iron  over,  some  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  tbe  ue  to  prevent  the  flare.  The  gridiron 
sboold  be  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  being  always  rubbed  when  it  Is  put  away;  and, 
before  using,  it  should  be  wanned,  greased  with  suet,  and  rubbed  again  with  paper. 
When  it  is  placed  on  the  fire,  tlie  back  should  be  higher  than  the  front.  The  meat 
should  never  be  tou<^ed  with  a  forlt,  but  turned  rapidly  with  the  broiling  tongs;  and 
whan  sufflcienuy  don^  should  be  served  immediately  on  a  very  hot  dish,  bemg  seuoned 
Bcoording  to  taete. 
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BIOKI,  Sir  Philip  Bowbb  Yna,  1779-1841 ;  an  EnKlish  admiral  of  the  mr  of 
181S;  be  ccnmnanded  the  i^muutn,  and  sent  a  chdlMige  to  fight  to  the  Amwican  CapL 
lAWvencM,  jiut  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Ohmipeake.  Before  the  letter  arilTOd, 
Lawrence,  who  thought  tiie  mere  appearance  of  a  British  Teasel  to  be  a  challenge,  went 
out  to  meet  him.  An  action  eosued,  June  1, 1818,  Insight  of  the  land  off  Boeton.  Ijaw< 
rence  was  fjmost  Immediately  mortally  wounded,  and  hU  badly  supplied  and  ba^. 
manned  resael  was  captured.   The  victory  raised  B.  to  knighthood. 

BBOKEV  KHXE8.  The  part  commonly  termed  the  knee  of  the  horse  is  the  carposor 
wrist  of  man,  and  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  a  quadruped,  is  much  exposed,  and 
liable  to  serious  injury..  By  broken  knee  is  meant  the  abrasion  or  more  serious  injury  of 
the  joint  by  a  fall;  and  even  when  the  wounds  are  healed,  the  scar  usually  remains  to 
indicate  that  the  horse  has  once  fallen,  and  is  "broken-kneed."  An  animal  is  then 
regarded  as  unsafe,  and  seriously  deteriorated  in  ralue. 

Cauaet. — The  fall  Is  necessarily  the  Immediate  cause  of  the  broken-knee;  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  fall,  it  is  usually  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  horse  himself.  Aa 
a  rule,  the  safety  of  a  horse's  action  is  very  great,  particularlv  about  the  age  of  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  years.  Rarely  does  a  horse  at  any  age  fall  on  his  knees,  unless  his 
feet  have  sutCered  from  Improper  uioeiog;  the  animal  then  moves  cautiously,  and  Is 
very  apt  to  "  stumble."  Undoabtedly,  some  horsea  of  defective  conformation  and  alni^ 
gish  dispo^Uou  are  more  likely  to  atumble  and  fall  than  a  well  made,  high-actionra 
steed;  nevertheless,  the  most  perfect  animal  may  gradually  be  rendered  unsafe  by 
improper  shoelDg.   See  SHOBixa  of  Hobsbs. 

J  BympUmt. — It  is  important,  so  soon  as  the  Injury  is  done,  to  determine  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  wound.  If  It  be  merely  a  superficial  wound,  the  case  is  a  simple  one;  and 
Unless  the  skin  is  much  bruised,  the  hair  will  grow,  and  ttie  animal  oot  be  permanently 
blemished.  The  sheaUi,  however,  throu^  which  the  tendon  over  the  joint  passes,  may  ble 
opened,  and  the  tendon  itself  injured.  The  wound  is  then  gaping,  heals  rather  slowly, 
ittd  ilonghs  have  to  be  thrown  off.  Lastly,  the  joint  itself  may  lie  opened,  and  this  Is 
indicated  1^  a  free  discharge  of  the  jolnt-oO  or  synovia,  and  by  the  bonoB  being  Been  or 
felt  on  probing.  The  worst  .form  of  accident  is  that  when  the  bones  of  the  joint  are 
fracturm.   The^stem  suflers  when  the  wounds  are  serious,  and  severe  fever  sets  in. 

Treatment. — Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  injury,  the  first  injunction  la  to  wash  the 
wound  thoroughly  with  cold  water  applied  constantly  for  hours.  The  Joint  will  swell, 
become  hot  and  ptdnf ul,  and  in  some  cases  irritative  fever  occurs.  Then  the  animal 
should  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  be  purged  with  four,  five,  or  six  drachms  of  aloes, 
according  to  its  size,  etc  Should  the  wound  be  deep,  much  dirt  remaining  in  the  tts- 
mes,  a  large  linseed-meal  poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  joint  for  a  aay  or  two» 
until  free  Bappuration  sets  in.  If  this  is  retarded,  aod  in  all  cases  wtwn  the  pooltioe 
does  not  appear  necessary,  cold  fomentations  may  be  continued,  using  either  some  Infa* 
slon  of  chamomile,  or  one  part  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  twelve  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
Goulard's  extract  to  a  similar  quantity  of  water.  The  severe  symptoms-  speedily  sub- 
side, unless  the  bones  are  fractured  or  the  joint  otherwise  seriously  iniured.  Usually, 
the  wound  heals  rapidly,  the  joint-oil  ceases  to  fiow;  and  In  order  to  insure  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  wound,  mildaatriDgent  or  caustic  applications  almuld  be  used,  Boeh  as  tinctuzv 
of  myrrh,  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion,  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  ctystat  rubbed  over  It.  Wtten 
the  wound  la  thoroughly  healed,  the  hair  may  not  grow  rapidly,  even  in  parts  where  It 
should  form;  in  this  case  its  production  may  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  a  very  mild 
cantharidine  ointment,  which  should  act  as  a  mild  Irritant,  but  not  as  a  blister.  In  some 
cases  of  severe  broken  knee,  it  is  advisable  to  fix  the  limb  so  that  the  animal  may  not 
move  the  joint  much.  In  veterinary  jurisprudence,  a  broken  knee  is  regarded  aa  a 
mA,  not  as  an  unsoundness. 

BBOjuui  Win  if,  a  disease  or  unsoundness  of  the  rcspiratoir  organs  of  the  horse, 
which,  from  the  French  poutae,  was  termed,  by  some  of  the  old  English  writers  on  far- 
riery, puraineee.  The  Oermans  term  it  ddmpfykeit,  or  asthma,  though  In  many  of  their 
works  it  receives  also  the  name  of  lieraiAldgigkt^,  from  a  belief  that  It  consists  in  pal^- 
tation  of  the  heart.  The  nature  of  the  malady  is  not  well  undentood,  though  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  diflSculty  in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  holm  making  an  extraOTdinary  or 
spasmodic  effort  to  expel  from  the  lungs  the  air  which  has  readily  entered  them  in 
inspiration. 

Sjfmptoma. — A  broken-winded  horse  is  usually  an  animal  that  does  not  thrive,  Islean, 
and  has  a  dependent  belly,  the  muscles  of  which  are  unusally  active  as  expiratory  mus- 
cles. The  characteristic  symptoms  are  best  observed  when  the  horse  Is  exercised,  tbe 
Iweathing  tKComing  very  labored,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  even  bine, 
showing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  On  watting  the  chest  and  flwk. 
the  ribs  are  observed  very  actively  moved,  and  after  collapsing,  when  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs,  are  further  depressed  by  a  spasmodic  jerk  brought  about  by  the 
abdominal  muscles.  A  broken-winded  horse  has  a  bad  cough,  of  the  kind  referred  to i^ 
veterinarians  as  characteristic  of  unsoundness,  and  termed  a  hotlovs  antgh.  When  the 
animal  is  oppressed  by  fast  work,  or  dragging  a  load  up  a  hill,  the  pulse  ia  exoeaaively 
nq>ld,  and  the  heart  beats  energetically.  From  this  ciroumstance,  it  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  disease  of  the  heul  Others  have  believed  the  dii^iagm  affected,  but  in  reality  It 
la  the  lung^  or  the  apparatus  for  expelling  the  air  from  Uteae  organs,  that  Is  at  fault. 
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Ibe  di&phngm  being  a  muscle  of  Inspiration,  it  Is  probably  in  no  way  implicated.  Ko 
donbt,  vhen  tbe  heart  is  diseased,  the  function  of  breathing  is  sometimes  mndi  affected, 
bat  these  are  not  the  symptoms  of  the  true  broken-wind,  any  more  than  when  the  lunea 
are  in  part  rendered  impervious  to  air,  and  the  act  of  Inspiration  is  rendered  short.  This 
condition  constitutes  tMck  vind,  and  is  often  one  of  the  remote  results  of  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

CbwM.— Low-bred  bones  are  liable  to  B.  W.,  especially  if  improperly  fed  on  innn- 
MtkHH  and  bulky  food,  and  at  the  sune  time  kept  at  bard  ana  fast  woik.  It  is  a 
dietetic  disease,  uid  is  doe  to  ttw  Irritation  In  the  stomach,  caused  by  indigestible  food, 
bdnic  reflected  from  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  to  those  of  the  lungs — in  the  same  way 
'as  with  ourselves,  disease  in  one  tooth  seems  to  set  alt  the  other  teeth  selling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  lungs  have  a  common  origin,  and  conse- 
quently are  easily  affected  one  through  the  other.  This  indirect  irritation  causes  firstly 
spasm,  and  later  on  relaxation  of  the  little  muscles  around  the  air-tubes ;  consequently 
too  much  air  gets  into  the  lungs,  and  causes  pressure  on  the  walls  of  tlie  alr-ve^cles, 
terminating  in  wasting  and  ruptureof  them.  The  result  of  the  destruction  of  air-veddes 
Is  a  lessened  area  for  uw  aSration  of  the  blood,  and  is  followed  by  debility  and  loss  of 
«onditirm.  On  post-mortem  exandnation  we  find  the  stomach  much  distended  wfth  food 
of  a  drjr  nature,  and  its  walls  thinned.  The  lungs  are  lighter  in  color,  and  float  much 
more  buoyantly  than  In  health ;  little  or  no  blood  is  seen  in  them,  but  they  oontsin  a 
Krge  quantity  of  air,  which  makes  them  crackle  when  pressed. 

JYeaUTimt. — ^The  treatment  of  B.  W.  is  veiy  unsatisfactor^r;  and  we  can  only  hope 
for  palliation  of  the  symptoms  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in  proper  order,  aaminls- 
lering  oocadonal  puigaUTe&  and  feeding  on  a  proper  quantity  of  the  best  oats,  which 
dunud  alwm  be  broued;  also  allowing  the  hme  the  best  bay  in  spare  quantiti^— viz.. 
frcmi  10  to  £3  IIm.  daily.  Some  veteriMriane  have  vaunted  their  powers  of  cmring  this 
disease,  and  recommended  large  doses  of  camphor,  digitalis,  and  opium;  but  these 
potent  narcotics  only  operate  for  a  very  short  time,  and  as  their  effects  pass  off,  the 
svmptoms  return,  and  often  with  Increased  severi^.  We  may  say  that  B.  W.  Is  incura- 
Me ;  and  horses  veiy  frequently  drop  down  exhausted  when  at  hard  work,  and  die  either 
tnta  Gtmgestion  of  the  lungs,  hemorrhage,  or  simple  suffocation. 

B.  W.  is  so  bad  a  form  of  unsoun£te88  that  horsestealers  sometimes  attempt,  and 
even  successfully,  to  hide  the  defect  for  the  time  iber  may  be  engaged  in  the  aaie  of  a 
bOTse,  and  this  they  do  byxausing  the  animal  to  swallow  Motor mosa:  Acertain  pw^ 
tion  of  lead  weighing  in  the  stomach  has  a  wonderful  effect  In  fllntiiilwhliig  the  symp* 
toms,  which  become  again  obvious  enough  for  a  few  hours  after  the  mae  has  mmi 
practiced  on  some  unwary  purehaser. 

XBOKXB  (so  called,  from  a  Teut.  and  fflav.  root,  brak  or  vrak,  signifying  refuse, 
Uemish;  as  if  the  function  had  originally  been  to  select  good  articles  of  merehandiBe 
and  reject  blemished  ones:  the  German  term  is  m&kler,  from  makel,  blemish),  an  agent 
employed  to  make  bcuvains  and  contracts  between  other  persons,  in  matters  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  for  a  compensation  commonly  called  brokerage.  Where  he 
Isemplt^ed  to  buy  or  sell  goods,  he  is  not  intrusted  with  the  custody  or  possession  of 
Ihem,  and  is  not  authorised  to  bay  or  sell  them  in  his  own  name.  In  this  resoect,  ha 
differs  from  a  factor,  and  he  diflns  from  an  auctioneer  in  two  particnius:  a  B.  m» 
bny  as  well  as  sell,  but  an  auctioneer  can  only  sell;  a  B.  cannot  sell  personally  at  pub- 
lic auction,  for  iliat  is  the  ^propriate  function  of  an  auctioneer,  but  he  may  sell  at  pti- 
vate  sales,  which  an  auctioneer  (as  such)  does  not  A  B.  is  stricUy  a  middleman,  or 
intermediate  n^;otiator  between  the  parties,  and  for  some  purposes,  he  Is  treated  as  the 
agent  of  both  ptuties,  but  primarily  he  is  deemed  merely  the  agent  of  the  party  by  whom 
lue  is  originally  employed.  There  are  several  sorts  of  brokers,  such  as  stock-brokers, 
diare-brokers,  ship-brokers  (q.v,),  insurance-brokers,  and  Ull-broken  (q,v.).  Persons 
irtio  ai^waise  gonu,  sell  or  Astisdn  furniture  for  rent,  are  also  called  brokers,  although 
dttforing  oitirely  in  their  occupations  from  the  preceding  commercial  agents.  The  bnd- 
ness  of  a  pawnbroker  (q.v.)  Is  also  of  a  different  nature. 

Brokers  In  London,  must  be  admitted  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  paying  £ft 
on  admission,  and  a  litEO  sum  annually,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  ;  but  they  are  no  other- 
,wise  subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  of  aldermen.  A  list  is  kept  br  the  city  of  brokers 
admitted,  and  of  those  who  liave  been  convicted  of  fraud  or  disqualmed. 
^  In  tbe  United  States  brokers  are  clasrifled  according  to  the  nature  of  thdi 
basInesB.  In  general,  the  word  means  a  dealer  In  mon^  stocks ;  but  besides  the 
Ull  and  note  broker  there  are  exchange.  Insurance,  cotton  (and  other  merchandise), 
pawn,  real  estate,  and  ship  broken.  The  B.  receivefl  a  commission  on  his  sales,  or  by 
a  qMclal  agreement.  Usually  brokers  do  not  disclose  the  names  of  their  prindpala. 
There  is  an  implied  warranty  in  dealing  with  a  broker  that  the  thing  he  selb  is  all  that 
It  prMeDds  to  be,  and  if  a  liiU  sold  be  found  a  forgery,  he  is  held  responslbia 

SIQKIBASI  Is  tlie  rauuneratiott  or  compens^lon  allowed  to  a  tffoker  (q.v.). 

mnnCEMf  a  l  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  69  m.  n,e.  from  the  city  of 
that  nsme,  is  situated  on  the  Brake,  about  6  m.  from  Its  Junction  with  tbe  Vistula.  B. 
lias  mannfisctnres  of  woolens,  linen,  chicory,  tobacco,  and  Prussian  blue ;  a  large  angar- 
nflnuy  distiUerles,  breweries,  potteries,  and  corn-mills.    The  Bromborg  conoi,  by  uni*- 
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lag  the  rivers  Netz  and  Brake,  connecta  the  Oder  and  Elbe  with  the  Vistula.  Pop.  of 
oommuoe,  1890,  41,399. 

BEOKZ,  a  CO.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Vermont  bordo-;  850  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  '01,  14,708.  The  Green  mountaina  ocoupf  ^  portion  of  the  oomar.  Co.  teat, 
KnowtUHO.  The  SonUieastem  railway  passes  thronxb  the  co. 

BBOIO^  Richard,  a  minor  English  dramatist,  who  died  about  was  in  eariy  life 
a  KTvant  to  Ben  Jooboo.  At  what  time  Iw  began  his  Utoary  career  la  nnknowo,  but 
bis  reputatioD  grevr  rapidly ;  he  had  as  friends,  D^ker,  Foid,  and  Shirley,  and  Jon-( 
aon  wrote  8ome''liDes  commendalorv  of  Brome's  comedy,  TAe  Nortkam  Ltua.  He  wrote 
twenty-four  popular  plays,  oue  of  wliich.  Tht  Jovial  Orew,  revived  in  1819,  is  rsoked, 
next  to  The  Northern  Laat  in  excelleace.  Fifteen  of  these  plays  were  comedies,  original 
lo  plot,  and  introducing  some  very  striking  and  realistic  characters.  Other  plays  were 
Th»  Covrt  B^ar.  and,  in  collahonlion  with  Hejwood.  lis  Lanetu^in  WUeJiea.  Two 
volumes  of  his  plays  were  edited  by  Alexander  Brome,  a  coatemporary  poet,  but  not 
related.   See  his  Dramaiie  Work*  (3  vols.,  1878). 

BBOKB-OBABB,  Bnmtu :  Gr.  brommi,  a  kind  of  oat ;  a  genua  of  graases.  very  nearly 
allied  to  fescue  (q.v.).  with  floweie  in  lax  panicles,  glumes  maay-flowered,  toe  outer 
palea  bifld  at  the  extremity,  and  awned  beneath,  and  the  very  short  sUgma  growing 
from  the  face  of  the  germen.  beneath  apex.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  ot 
them  are  very  common  Brftish  grassed — none  more  so  than  the  Borr  B.  {B.  moUit),  an 
annual  or  biennial,  which  has  very  soft  downy  leaves,  grows  well  on  poor  soils,  snd  1* 
readily  eaten  by  cattle,  but  is  not  much  esteemed  by  farmers,  either  for  the  quantity  or 
qnali^  of  fodcfer  which  it  yields.  Its  seeds  have  also  the  reputation  of  possesbing  dele- 
terioos  or  potaoooiu  laoparaes;  and  those  of  two  (Mher  species  of  tills  gams,  B.pvrgam» 
and  B.  eaOarHetu.  tiu  former  a  native  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  of  (^liU,  an  said 
to  be  emetic  and  purgative.  The  whole  snblect  of  tiie  existence  of  polsoaotu  proper 
ties  in  the  seeds  of  any  of  these  grasses,  requues  farthwinTest^iation.  Soft  B.,  althoogh 
now  disliked  by  formers,  was  formerly  sown  as  a  fodder-grass,  and  its  large  seeds  were 
even  regarded  as  making  hav  more  nutritions;  so  that  there  are  some  who  view  its  pres- 
ent proMTiption  as  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and  who  deem  it  not  improba- 
ble that  its  weighty  prodnce,  both  in  folia^  and  seeds,  and  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils, 
may  yet  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  agricnlturista  Yerj  similar  to  it  are  Smooth  B 
(B.  raemMtu^,  Fixld  B.  or  Mkumw  B,  (A  commuttUtu  or  B.  pratetimt,  and  B,  arson- 
all  of  which  seem  very  much  to  resemble  it  in  ttielr  properties.— The  Tai>L  B.  (B 
giganieu*,  also  known  as  fe^ca  gigantea  and  fnicetvm  gtgant&um),  a  native  of  Britiun, 
which  reaches  the  height  of  4  or  even  6  ft.,  affords  a  great  bulk  of  foliage,  but  is  not 
much  relished  by  cattle.  Naturally  growing  in  shady  places,  tt  succeeds  even  in  dense 
woods,  and  is  sometimes  sown  to  form  covert  for  game. — Rtb  B.  (B.  taealinun)  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  troublesome  weed,  especially  in  fields  of  lye.  It  is  very  abuodaut  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  In  a  young  state  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  rye.  It  seeds, 
which  are  large,  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  years,  and  do  not  lose  it  by  pass- 
ing through  the  intestines  of  aoimaL  i>eleterious  effects  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  bread  made  from  zye,  along  with  which  these  seeds  have  basa  ground. 

BBOHXLIA'ORB,  a  natunU  order  of  moaoeotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  ameuT^Hdea 
and  iridem,  stemless,  or  with  short  stems,  and  rigid,  channeled,  often  spiny  and  scaly 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  orpanides;  the  calyx  8-parted  or  tubular,  persistent, 
more  or  less  cohering  with  the  ovary;  the  petals  three,  withering  or  deciduous,  equal  or 
unequal,  imbricated  m  bud.  The  stamens  are  six,  inserted  iuto  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla,  the  anthers  opening  inwards.  The  ovary  is  3-cellcd,  the  style  single,  the 
fruit  capsular  or  succulent,  many-seeded ;  the  seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  Ijring  in  the 
base  of  mealy  albumen. — The  order  contains  about  170  known  species,  all  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  although  some  of  them  are  now  naturalized  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  best  known  plant  of  the  order,  and  the  only  one  much  valued  for  its  fruit,  is 
the  pineapple  (q-v.).  B.,  with  their  strong  spiny  leaves,  cover  the  ground  in  many  places, 
so  OS  to  form  impenetrable  thickets.  Many  of  them  arc  epiphytic,  or  grow  upon  trees, 
without  being  parasites,  particularly  the  species  of  tiUandaia,  one  of  which  is  the  New 
Orleans  moss,  long  beard,  or  old  man's  licard  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  soutlicru 
mita  of  the  United  States  banging  from  the  trees  like  the  lidiena  of  colder  climutes. 
The  leaves  of  some  are  so  formed  and  placed  as  to  retain  near  their  bnse  a  quantity  of 
water,  often  affording  a  delicious  refreshment  to  the  traveler  in  a  hot  dimate.  The 
water  is,  perhaps,  of  use  to  theplant  itself  in  droughts.  Not  a  few  of  the  H.  nre  capable 
of  vegetating  long  without  contact  with  earth,  and  of  sustaining  long  drought  witliout 
inconvenience,  for  which  reawn,  and  becau.(ie  of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers, 
some  of  them  are  v^ry  frequently  suspended  from  balconies  in  South  America  as  ajr- 
plants.  But  the  piants  of  this  order  are  more  generally  valuable  for  their  libers  than 
upon  any  other  account.  liliandnia  vtneoidea,  the  New  Orlcaus  mo.ss  already  mentioned, 
yields  a  fiber,  easily  obtained,  and  in  great  abundance,  which  is  used  inEdeaid  of  hair  for 
StufBug  mattresses.  The  fibers  of  the  leaves  of  the  pineapple,  and  of  some  other  species 
of  this  order,  have  been  made  into  fabrics  resemhlingthe  finast  nhite muslin,  whil^they 
are  found  also  to  possess  sufficient  strength  for  cordage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  produce 
of  different  species  of  brtmulia  is  often  included  along  with  that  of  the  AmerH»n  aloe  or 
Qifove  (q.v.).  under  the  name  of  pita  fiber  or  pita  fiax,  the  appearance  sad  properties  of 
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the  fibers  being  reij  stmllflr,  as  well  as  those  also  of  the  fibers  of  the  spedee  of  yifooiL 
Theflberof  the  pineapple  is,  in  some  countries,  very  Arquentlj  twisted  into  fishing 
lines,  and  made  into  nets  and  Into  ropes  intended  for  itomenion  in  water,  being  very 
little  liable  to  injury  from  this  cause.  Abundant  as  the  plant  is  in  its  native  regions, 
and  now  so  perfectly  naturalized  as  to  form  thickets  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world, 
there  saeins  no  limit  to  the  quantitr  of  this  fiber  which  might  be  procured.— The  pine- 
apple cloth  ol  the  Philippines  iscalledpifia  muilin  mdbatuted'anaruu.  It  is  also  some- 
tunes  erroneonsly  called  ffroM-cloth.  "With  a  magnifier,  the  fibers  may  be  seen  to  be 
very  numerous  and  fine,  but  not  twisted  at  all,  as  in  ?rasB-c1otb  or  the  finest  muslins  and 
cambrics."  The  Philippine  pineapple  fiber  is  obtuned  from  a  species  called  by  the 
Spaniards  or  pina  (a  cone),  and  which  has  by  botanists  been  named  bromeUa  pigna, 
aithougfa  some  regud  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  pineapple,  with  small  and  rather  dry 
tnAX.  It  grows  in  great  abonduice  in  the  Philippine  Isluda,  and  is  cultivated  bj  tu 
CtabwM  near  Singapore,  and  tlie  liber  exported  to  Cliina.  This  fiber  is  prspared  aUo  In 
Xalace^  Jm,  Celebes,  etc.  The  frait  of  A  ptnffuiiit  tiu  wild  ananas,  idr<»d«  a  coding 
jniocb  iraidi  IsuBeditt  the  West  Indies,  dOxed  with  water,  tm  Tarbws  ailments. 

XBOMIO  ACZ9,  HBrOa,  la  the  best  known  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is 
prepared  pure  by  acting  on  bromine,  Br.,  with  bromide  of  BUrer,  AgBrOi,  when 
brraiide  of  silver  and  B.  A.  are  prodwed.  B.  A.  is  a  very  unstable  acid,  wing  readily 
decomposed  by  reducing  agents.  It  forms  a  whole  series  of  salts  called  bromates,  none 
of  which  are  of  Importance.  Ilicy  are  mostly  crystalline,  but  Uieir  watery  solutions 
rcadOy  decompose  when  evaporated.    When  heated,  they  liberate  oxyeen  and  form 


and  in  this  and  other  properties  resemble  the  chlorates.   See  Chlobio  Acid. 

XB0XZDX8.  Bromine  combLoes  very  rapidly  with  most  of  the  metals,  occasionally  so 
as  to  cause  ignition,  as  in  the  case  of  antimonv,  and  forms  a  class  of  salts  usually  known 
as  B.,  though  perbws  they  are  rather  hydrobromides.  (See  HvDBOBBOino  Acid.) 
Bromido  of  ::ilver,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  the  sun's  rays,  is  used  in  photography. 
Bromide  potassium,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  B.,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  brcmiine  on  solution  of  caustic  pota^.  The  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
oen  and  ignited  along  with  charcoal.  On  solution  In  water  and  crystallization,  the 
braoide  is  obtained  in  colorless,  cubical  crystals,  possessing  a  pungent  saline  taste,  and 
wUch  are  very  soluble  in  w^er.  This  aslt  baa  been  used  In  a  Ytary  large  nomber  of 
dissaspB,  owing  to  ita  powerful  sedatiTe  properties.  Other  B.  (such  as  thcee  of  sodium 
mad  lithium)  are  of  ccmiparatlvely  UtUe  importance,  although  they  possess  similar  medic- 


chlonc  acid.  In  epilepsy,  bromide  of  potassium  affords  relief.  As  a  sedative  iu  nerv- 
ous excitement  and  sleeplessness,  its  use  produces  beneficial  results,  while  in  delirium 
tremens  and  tetanus  large  doses  give  relief.  In  excessively  large  doses,  general  depres* 
flion,  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  even  death  may  result.  The  continued  use  of 
bromine  compounds  in  large  doses  oft«n  leads  to  unpleasant  effects  (skin  eruptions,  low 
spirits,  etcX  collectively  termed  bromiam.  See  Httnotics, 

IBOHIBB  (Greek,  bromo$,  disagreeable  smell:  symb.  Br;  equiv.  60;  spec.  grav.  2.96), 
one  of  the  chemical  elements,  occurs  in  combination  in  sea-water  to  the  extent  of  about 
1  giain  to  the  gallon.  It  is  found  more  abundantly  in  certain  saline  springs,  especially 
tbone  at  Kreuznach  and  Kiesengen  in  Qennany.  It  is  also  present  in  water  and  land 
plants  and  animals.  In  the  extraction  of  B.  from  concentrated  sea-water,  from  which 
common  salt  has  been  separated  in  quantity,  and  which  is  then  called  bittern,  or  from 
salt  springs,  the  liquor — which  contains  the  B.,  as  bromide  of  magnesium,  MgBn — has  a 


Mg^i,  and  liberates  the  bromine.  The  liquid  thus  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  yellow 
tint,  and  if  it  be  then  agitated  with  ether,  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  latter  floats  up  tlie 
bnxnine.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  treated  with  potash,  which  principally  forma 
bromide  of  potassium,  KBr,  and  fixes  the  B.,  so  that  the  ether  ma^  be  distUled  on.  The 
residue  is  then  tmted  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  with  heat, 
which  results  in  the  liberation  and  distillation  of  pure  bromine.  It  exists  as  a  deep  red 
liquid  of  density  3.98  at  59*  (15*  C),  which  evolves  red  fumes  of  a  very  irritating  and 
sunocating  nature.  It  is  very  poisonous,  actually  destroying  the  animal  tissues.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  idcohol  and  ether,  and  its  walcr  solution  pos- 
sesses great  bleaching  properties.  When  raised  to  the  temperature  of  145.4°  F.  (63°  C), 
It  boils,  and  reduced  to  9.5"  (-1S.5'  C),  It  becomes  a  red  crystalline  solid.  B.  com- 
bines with  great  rapidity  with  metals,  occasionally  with  ignition,  as  with  antimony,  and 
forms  a  class  of  outs.  Treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  B.  viclds  hydrobromio  acid, 
HBr,  which  is  the  analogue  of  hydrochloric  acid,  oa  B.  is  of  chioriue. 

BBOHXET,  at.  in  Englsnd,  10m.  s.g.  of  London,  on  high  ground  n.  of  the  Havens- 
bonme  river.  Be^des  modem  institutions  there  is  a  college  founded  iu  1666,  by  bishop 
Wsmer,  for  the  reddence  and  support  of  widows  of  clergymen.  Tliere  is  also  a 
palace  for  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  whom  the  manor  has  belonged  since  the  time  of 
whelbert'  and  in  the  garden  attached  is  St.  Blaizc's  well,  which  was  of  great  fame 
before  the' reformation.  Pop.  of  parish  in  '91,  2l,fi.s5. 


effects  of  hydro- 
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BBOXBEBXO,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  tlu  ttn.  and  87m.a.of  the  town,  of  CalmuL 
JX  Ifl  celebrated  aa  the  place  where  treatiM  mn  entmd  into  between  Bwedm  and  Den- 
mark  in  1541,  IMl,  and  1646. 

BBOmOBOVE,  a  market  t  of  Worcestershire,  England,  near  the  small  river  Salwara 
IS  m.  s.  B.W.  from  BirmiDgbam.  It  is  1^  m.  e.  from  a  Btation  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  railway.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  canal  also  passes  near  it  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  h^hlj  cultivated  and  richlv  wooded  valley.  The  principal  street  is  alraut  a 
mile  in  lengu.  There  is  a  very  flourishing  grammar-school,  nmnded  hy  Edward  YL  In 
1568.  The  linen  manu&cture  was  fbrmeriy  carried  on  at  B. ;  button-making  and  nail- 
making  are  at  present  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Pop.  '01,  7984. 

BSOfltiUl  are  (iie  subdivfdcMu  of  Uw  trachea  or  windpipe.  Opposite  the  tUrd 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches  or  B.,  of  umilar  stnictnteto  itself— 
namely,  round  and  cartilaginous  in  front:  and  flat,  with  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue, 
bebind,  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Of  these  B.,  one  goes  to  each  lung,  the  right 
being  little  more  than  an  inch;  the  left,  about  two  inches  in  length.  On  entering  the 
^substance  of  a  lung,  the  B.  divide  into  smaller  branches,  which  agun  subdivide,  until 
they  are  no  larger  in  diameter  than  one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch,  which  give 
orif^n  to.  or  terminate  In,  small  polyhedral  cells,  which  seem  to  cluster  round  Qx&r 
extremities,  and  open  into  them.  These  are  the  air-cells;  they  consist  of  elastic  tissue, 
with  a  lining  of  mucous  membrane,  and  beneath  the  latter,  a  layer  of  minute  btood- 
vessels  of  tiie  luog.   See  Bbbfibation,  Organs  and  Process  of. 

BBOKGEI'TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  la  a 
disease  of  very  oonunon  occurrence  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
for,  if  neglected.  It  not  only  destroys  life,  but  if  carelessly  treated,  may  lead  to  prema- 
ture and  miserable  old  age.  The  first  symptoms  are  generally  those  which  distinguish  a 
common  cold— viz.,  shlveTing,  headache,  and  sense  of  weariness,  with  occasional 
cou^;  but  the  cough  continues,  and  recurs  in  paroxysms;  there  is  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
rion  on  the  chest,  and  the  person  wheeua  when  he  breathes.  He  also  breathes  more  rap- 
idly, six  or  ten  respirations  in  the  minute  more  than  he  did  when  in  health,  and  his  pulse 
is  quicker;  and  the  ear  applied  to  his  chest,  aft«r  these  ^mptoms  have  continuM  for 
two  or  three  days,  will  hear  a  rattling,  as  if  air  was  bubbling  through  thickish  fluid, 
which  is  the  case;  he  is  breathing  through  an  extraordinary  amount  of  mucus  secreted 
by  the  inflamed  lining  membrane  of  the  tube.  During  his  paroxysms  of  cough,  this 
mucus  is  spit  up.  Ii  the  inflammation  extend  no  furttier.  It  is  termed  tubvlar  B.,  and  is 
seldom  a  fatal  disease  in  the  first  attack;  but,  as  mi^  be  expected,  it  will  often  extend, 
or.  in  some  cases,  begin  in  the  smaU  tubes— twiAnitor  B. — when  the  symptoms  just 
described  will  be  present,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  the  breathbg  being  so  embarrassed 
that  the  patient  can  no  longer  lie  down,  but  requires  to  sit  or  stand  up,  and  use  all  his 
muscles  of  respiration.  Thou^  he  couglis,  be  spits  very  little,  till  about  the  third  day, 
when  he  expectorates  large  quantities  of  yellow  fluid.  At  last,  prostration  becomes  so 
complete  that  he  ceases  to  spit,  and  dies  suffocated  by  the  accumulated  mucus,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  sevenlli  day.  In  less  severe  cases,  or  those  which  yield  to  treatment,  the 
delicate  tubes  may  be  permanentiy  injured  by  the  inflammation.  Th^  may  be  thick- 
ened, which  narrows  tlieir  caliber;  this  will  prevent  the  proper  passage  of  the  tix,  and 
gives  rise  to  whee^ng  on  any  exertion,  and  coug^,  eqiecially  in  winter.  Moreover, 
after  repeated  attaclcs,  one  of  uie  tubes  may  be  blocked  up  entirely,  so  that  the  portion 
of  lung  to  which  it  ought  to  conduct  air,  is  no  longer  fllled,  and  consequently  collapses 
and  wastes.  This  compels  the  adjacent  tubes  and  air-cells  to  dilate  to  receive  more  air 
at  the  expense  of  their  elasticity  (emphysema,  q.v.);  the  air  cells  may  even  burst,  and  so 
by  degrees  the  apparatus  for  aerating  the  Uood  becomes  less  and  less  perfect.  The 
treatment  of  B.  must  vary  with  the  patient's  constitution;  but  in  most  cases,  counter- 
irritatiou,  e^plled  through  the  medium  of  mustard  or  hot  turpentine  fomentations,  will 
be  found  very  useful.  These  remedies  act  more  rapidly  than  a  blister,  and  may  be  fre- 
quentiy  repeated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  from  B.  are  very 
easily  depressed.  Such  medicines  as  ammonia  should  be  given,  to  promote  expectora- 
tion, combined  with  the  liquor  ammonite  acetatls,  to  produce  perspiration.  In  very 
acute  cases,  after  a  brisk  purge,  salines,  with  ipecacuanha  or  squills,  may  be  given,  and 
an  emetic  will  remove  accumulations  of  mucus. 

In  the  B.  of  old  persons,  chloric  ether  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  may  hecombiued 
with  sedatives,  aa  henbane;  but  oplam  must  be  g^ven  with  neat  caution,  or  not  at  all, 
as  it  tends  to  increase  the  congestion  of  the  inflamed  tubes.  The  paregoric  elixir  (com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor)  is  an  old  and  popular  remedy  in  B.,  but  enough  has  been 
said  te  impress  on  the  reader  the  danger  of  tampering  with  bronchitis.  In  every  case 
where  it  is  possible,  a  skilled  medical  man  should  be  employed,  to  determine,  bv  the 
stethoscope,  not  only  the  disease  but  its  exact  situation;  and  as  it  is  but  too  likely  to 
recur  at  some  future  period,  or  symptoms  caused  by  it  to  appear,  a  skilled  opinion  has 
a  permanent  value  to  the  patient   Bee  Oatabbh. 

BBOKOHO.  The  name  given  in  the  western  and  north-western  states  to  an  imperf  ectiy 
broken  mustang.  The  word  is  more  properly  spelled  ftfwtM,  according  to  the  Span- 
iahform,  and  means  "intractable,"  "rough,"  "stubborn."  Hie  name  «c^w  (from  the 
C^ttse  ^dians)  Is  also  locally  employed  to  designate  tiie  broncha 
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SUnrCBDCELl.    SfleOoms ;  Thtboxd  Body. 

BBOniSTED,  Prtkb  Oluf,  s  learned  antf  quaiy,  bom  nekr  Honeiu  in  Jutland,  Not. 
17, 1780.  On  completing  bis  course  of  stadiea  at  tlie  uniTeraity  of  Copenhagen,  he,  In 
1906,  went  to  Paria,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  afterwards  visited  Italy  and 
Greece,  where  he  inade  excavations  which  furnished  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
cbwica]  antiqui^.  He  died  rector  of  the  Copenhann  university  in  184d.  ,  B.'s  priaci* 
pal  work  it  JroMlt  and  Beaearchea  in  QreMe  (3  V(ds.,  raris.  1896).  In  addition  to  several 
■maUer  ardueolM^cal  papers,  amongst  which  was  one  In  Ei^idi,  entitled  Aeeeuta 
^  MM  Orede  Va$oi  found  near  Vwd  (Lond.  1882),  and  another  on  the  bronzes  of  Biris, 
which  appeared  at  Copenhagen,  1887,  B.  also  wrote  some  valuable  contiibutiona  to 
Danish  histoTy  from  medinval  Norman  manuscripts  (3  vols.,  Copenb.  1817-1^. 

BBOVCTIAST,  Adolphk  TbAopexlb,  1801-76 ;  b.  Paris ;  eminent  botanist,  and 
«oo  of  Alexandre,  noted  below.  He  studied  medidne,  and  in  1826  received  a  diploma, 
bnt  devoted  himself  particularly  to  plants  and  their  physlolcwy.  In  188»  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  tbe  Jardin  des  Flantes,  Paris,  and  In  ISSl  a  member  of.  the  Academy 
cS  Sdencee,  succeeding  Seatontaines.  In  1653  he  was  elected  a  fordim  meabet  of  the 
Royal  society  of  London.  n9  pahUOtoaLPndnmnB^  a  ffubn^f  of  jn)mu 
Bskmieal  and  Qtelegieal  BemarOiei  m  VvetabiM  eneloted  in  tAsD^emU  StrataqftM* 
&rf4  CB  voli.,  l«i^ ;  ObmvaiontontkgSittriorBhiutun^tkeatgi^^ 

BlOVCnuST.  AuxAiTDiuE,  an  eminent  Frendi  chemist  and  batoralist,  bom  at  Fbri* 
In  1770,  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  lecture  on  chemistry  before  he  was  15.  In  1790,  he 
visited  £ngland  for  a  scientific  examination  of  the  Derbyshire  mines  and  pottery- works, 
and,  oo  his  return  to  France,  published  a  Memoire  tur  VArt  de  PBmaitleur.  Appointed 
in  1800  director  of  the  porcel^n  manufactory  at  Bdvies,  lie  held  that  oflKce  t<a  tlw 
remainder  of  hia  lifiiL  and  revived  the  almost  lost  art  of  paiuling  on  g^ass.  In  his  Smai 
#i«M  OKvsiCfeaMm  dw  S^tOet,  1805,  he  established  tlie  four  dlvlaionB  of  reptiles,  and 
lint  MTe  them  the  names  of  stittrfont,  bairaAiant,  tihOoniana,  and  oeAsdians.  His 
l^tm  SUmmtain  d$  IBniralooia,  paUlshed  in  1807,  at  the  Instance  of  the  imperial 
traiveni^,  became  a  text-book  for  lecturers.  Id  1814,  appeared  his  Mimoire  mr  let  Oorv§ 
Organiait  FbnHe$  nommit  Tr^obUtt,  a  name  which,  as  well  as  a  ba^  of  claBsiflcation  for 
those  Angular  enuiaeea,  naturalists  owe  to  Brongniart  In  1816,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  the  French  institute;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  roval 
and  geologicaf  societies  of  London,  and  of  other  learned  bodies.  In  1845,  appeared  his 
Tram  d«  Artt  Cvnmiqwa.   He  died  Oct.  7,  1847. 

BBO'SI,  a  t  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  about  11  m.  s.e.  of  the 
town  kA  Pavia,  In  abeautiful  dtaatlon  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenninea.  It  has  a  stngnlar 
dd  dmrch,  aome  portlnu  of  which  date  from  the  lOth  oentn^.  In  its  viclni^  u  the 
cattiB  of  Bimi,  ceEsbrated  in  hlstoiy  as  the  place  where  prince  Engene  obtained  a  victoij 
orar  flu  Randi  in  1708.  Fop^  about  610ft 

nOVKHOBfT,  Jah  Tah,  1608-80 ;  b.  Utrecht,  Holland  ;  attahied  suooees  as  a  glass 
paloler,  but  In  1689  abandoned  It  for  ml  painting  and  etching. 

XKOnr,  Heihbich  Obobo,  a  Qennan  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Zi^lhausen,  Mar.  8. 
1800,  and  Mucated  at  Heidelberg  university,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of 
forests  and  natural  history.  In  1838,  he  commenced  at  Heidelberg  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  physical  and  industrial  sciences,  and  in  1838  was  nominated  ordinary  professor 
of  the  same.  After  Leockhardt's  departure  from  Freiberg,  B.  was  appointed  to  the 
■oolo^cal  lectureship.  B.  wrote  several  Important  scientiflo  treaUses.  His  first  was 
A  Mem  cfAiOecamkm  Ooneh^  (Heidelbero;,  1834),  which  was  followed  by  A  B^tam 
tf  AwtedUuiian  Zooj^tiftet.  In  1824,  he  visited  the  southern  countries  of  Europe;  and  in 
1887,  made  a  second  loumey  to  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  published  the  results  of  his 
journey  <2  vols.,  Heiaelberg,  1835-80).  In  1884  appeuvd  his  most  important  geological 
work— irfAoo  OeognotUea;  In  1841-^,  his  M^ory  qf  Nature;  and  in  1660,  his  Vhioenal 
Zodogjf,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  develop  zoology  in  its  entirety  witli  reference  to 
extinct  oiganisms.   B.  died  in  1862. 

BBOnrEB,  JoHAVK  Phujfp,  1792-1804;  a  German  authority  on  wines,  their  nature 
and  production,  on  which  he  published  more  than  a  dozen  treatises.  In  1881,  he 
estabusbed  a  school  for  teaching  wine-culture;  and  in  later  years,  under  a  commission 
from  Baden,  he  traveled  and  investigated  in  all  the  grape-growing  countries  of  the 
contioenl 

BBOraC,  a  t  in  the  province  of  Catania,  Italy,  situated  at  the  western  base  of  Mt 
Etna,  about  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Catania.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
paper,  and  the  district  pixxlnces  ofl,  almonds,  wine,  etc  But  the  town  is  celebrated 
chuflr  for  Its  connection  with  admiral  lord  Nelson,  who  was  created  duke  of  Bronte  by 
the  Neapolitan  government  in  1779,  with  an  annual  income  of  6000  oneie  (or  $18,75($, 
Fi^  about  16,000. 

nOHTt,  Anns,  b.  about  1820  ;  d.  1849 ;  English  novelist,  and  sister  of  Charlotte 
Bnmt^.  With  her  slstera  she  published  a  volume  of  verse  in  1846,  assuming  the  pen- 
name  <tf  Acton  Bdlj  and  in  1847  and  1848  published  the  nwaances  Agnet  &ny  and  Th« 
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BB0NT£,  Chaalotte,  one  of  the  most  dlstiDguiahed  of  modem  novelist^  was  born 
at  Thornton,  in  the  Weat  Riding  of  Torkahire,  on  the  2lBt  of  April,  1816.  Her  fetber, 
a  clergyman  of  Irish  descent,  remoTed,  with  rix  yonug  children  wid  au  inralid  wife^ 
from  ThorDtOB  to  Ua worth,  in  the  same  county,  in  1^1.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Mn. 
Bront£  died,  so  that  Charlotte,  trying  hard  in  after-life,  could  but  diml^  recall  the 
remembrance  of  ber  mother.  1^  tamer,  «ocentric  wd  wUtaiy  in  lus  habits  and  full 
of  extravagant  theories  for  making  his  children  hardy  and  stmcal,  was  ill  fitted  to 
replace  a  mother's  love.  Wlien  Clurlotte  was  eight  years  old,  she  was  sent  with  three 
of^her  sisters  to  Cowan's  Bridge  school,  which,  whether  deservedly  or  not.  had  an 
unfortunate  notoriety  conferred  upon  it  Si(>  years  later  in  the  pages  of  Jans  B^e.  Her 
two  eldest  sisters  falling  dangerously  111,  and  dying  a  few  days  after  their  removal 
theQ<»,  and  the  low  sltu^on  evidently  disagreeing  with  Chaiiotte's  health,  she  was  sent 
home  when  little  more  than  nine,  and  remained  there,  "  the  mothertT  friend  and  guar 
dian  of  her  younger  sisters."  till,  in  1881.  she  was  sent  to  Hiss  Woofer's  school  at  Boe 
Head,  where  her  ranarkable  talents  were  duly  i^preciated  by  her  kind  instructress  and 
fHend^ips  formed  with  some  of  her  fellow-pupils  that  lasted  throughout  life.  A  few 
yenrs  later,  she  returned  to  Hiss  Wookr's  school  as  teacher  there,  and  also  had  some 
sorrowful  experiences  as  governess  in  one  or  two  families.  It  was  with  a  view  of  better 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  task  of  teaching  that  Charlotte  and  her  sister  £mily  went 
to  Bmsseu  in  184S,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  hpetmonnat.  When  Charlotte  returned 
home  in  1644.  a  new  sbkdow  darkraed  the  gloomy  Yorkshiro  parsonufe.  Uer  lather's 
right  was  dedinlng  tsat,  and  her  <mly  brother  was  a  aouroe  at  coatinnaTanxiety.  It  now 
seemed  plain  that  sdiool-keej^E  could  never  be  a  resource,  and  the  sisters  tamed 
ttieir  thoughts  to  literature.  Th£  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1846  i  Ibelr  names 
being  veilcu  under  those  ot  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  but  it  met  with  little  or  no 
attention.  Charlotte's  next  venture  was  a  prose  tale.  The  Profasor,  and  while  It  was 
passing  slowly  and  heavily  from  publisher  to  publisher.  Jane  mjre  was  making  progress. 
In  the  Aug.  of  1847,  it  was  submitted  to  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder,  and  pubushed  bv 
them  two  months  later.  It  took  the  public  by  storm.  It  was  felt  that  a  fresh  hand, 
malunug  new  harmonies,  was  tiirown  over  the  old  instrument.  Henceforward.  Charlotte 
B.  haa  ft  "twofold  life, as  author  and  wtHnao."  Over  the  latter  the  clouds  closed 
thi(^  and  ttiicker.  Mr.  Brontfi  had  indeed  recovered  his  sijj^t;  but  the  dster 
Charlotte  so  intense^  loved,  and  whose  genius  she  ever  delighted  to  exalt  above  her 
own,  Emily— the  Elus  Bell  of  WutheriTig  died  in  18&.   Her  on\y  brother  also 

died  in  ^e  same  year;  and  Anne,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  following  id  1848,  Char- 
lotte was  left  alone  with  her  aged  father  in  that  dreary  deserted  home  among  the  graves. 
Nevertheless,  her  energy  never  flagged.  Bkirky,  begim  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Jane  Eyre,  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1849;  and  ViUette,  written  under  the  fre- 
quent pressure  of  had  health  and  low  spirits,  came  out  in  1858.  In  the  spring  of  1854, 
Charlotte  B.  was  married  to  her  father's  curate,  the  Bev.  A.  Nicholls,  who  had  long 
known  and  loved  her.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  a  little  bright  sunshine  was  permitted 
to  the  close  of  a  hitherto  clouded  life.  It  was,  however,  but  brief;  for  serious  ill- 
ness set  in,  and  on  the  Slst  of  Mar.,  1855,  she  died.  A  fragment  of  an  unfinished 
novel  appearad  in  the  ComJtM  Magazine  for  April,  1600.  See  Mrs.  QaskeU's  Lift  eS  O.  B. 
(1857) ;  Shorter*s  OUarletU  BmMamt  her  Oirele  (1800). 

BBOHZE  is  a  reddish-yellow,  fine-grained  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  in  variable  proper^ 
tions.  It  was  early  known,  and  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  brrue  in  regard  to  tiie 
ancient  nations,  was  in  reality  bronze.  The  braes  or  B.  referred  to  in  the  Bible  was 
probably  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  though  some  translators  consider  it  likely  to  have 
been  copper  alone.  The  examination  of  the  most  ancient  coins  and  metallic  oroaments 
and  implements  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  wilt)  B. ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  antiquarian  history  of  European  nations,  there  isadistinct  period  styled  the 
bmaeperiod  (see  next  art).  At  the  present  time,  B.  is  largely  used  for  houseand  church 
bells,  Chinese  gongs,  ordnance  or  cannon  metal,  and  speculiun  or  telescope  mctaL  In 
the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of  B.,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  tlo  from 
being  burned  away  or  wasted.  To  obviate  tins,  it  is  customary  to  use  much  old  B.,  as 
worn-out  cannon,  etc.,  and  when  that  is  fused  in  the  furnace,  to  add  the  new  copper  and 
tin.  The  best  Cornish  and  Banca  tin  are  employed  for  the  better  kinds  of  casting, 
especially  where  strength  of  alloy  is  required.  For  inferior  work,  old  scrap  tin,  whicli 
often  contains  lead,  is  used;  and  where  strength  of  material  is  not  an  object,  a  little  zinc 
and  lead  are  added.  In  either  case,  during  the  fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  in  the  flimace, 
at  a  high  tcmpcraturG,  as  little  air  as  possible  must  be  adniittrd  to  the  furnace,  other- 
wise the  metals  are  oxidized,  and  tlie  alloy  is  dfteriomted.  B.,  when  well  made,  is, 
excepting  gold,  platinum,  and  some  of  the  rare  metals,  the  most  durable  metallic  mate- 
rial with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  this,  coupled  with  its  extreme  hardness,  rcnder- 
int^  it  difficult  for  time  and  ordinary  wear  and  tear  to  efface  inscriptions  or  medallions 
stAtnped  on  it,  has  led  the  mint  in  France,  some  years  ago,  to  i.i'sue  a  bronze  coinage  in 
place  of  copper;  and  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  bronze  coinage  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  copper  coina^  in  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  varieties  of  B.  have  the  following  average  composiUon: 
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Bnws  ordnanoe  or  teonze  caDnoo   9  1 

finow  for  toothed  wheels   10  1 

"      lor  mathematical  uutniiiwntB   13  1 

"      tor  bearinn  of  macbinery   8  1 

Chinew  gongs  ana  cymbab   5  1 

MoaicBl  bells   6  1 

Hooae  bells   4  1 

LargebeUs   S  1 

Telescope  or  sfMNilum  metal  '.   2  1 

.  rUirroiB   2  1 

g    Hard  broose   7  l 

^    Medium  bronze   8  1 

J   Soft  bronze   9  1 

(.nexfUelnonxe nails...   20  l 


Becently,  B.  has  been  deposited  on  small  statues  and  other  articles,  in  greater  or  less 
thickness^  by  the  electrotype  process  (see  Galtakibh),  forming  very  pleasing  oraaments 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ordinary  B.  oraaments  can  be  purcbssed  for.  The  same  process 
has  been  suggested  for  coating  those  parts  of  machinery  which  are  liable  to  rust. 

SBOVZB,  Agb  ow  (Dan.  Broneealderen),  a  term  used  by  many  modem  arcbseolo^ts 
to  distinguish  the  second  of  the  three  succeseiTe  periods  into  whidi,  as  tber  bold,  the 
primitiTe  or  prehistoric  antiquities  of  a  country  may  be  divided.  Tbey  take  for  granted 
that  among  a  rude  or  savage  people,  stone,  toeing  more  easily  fafiuoned,  would  come  into 
use  before  any  kind  of  metal;  and  that  of  metals,  copper,  being  oftener  found  ready  for 
the  hammer,  would  come  into  use  before  iron,  which  has  generally  to  be  smelted  before 
it  can  be  wrought.  These  assumptiona— wliich.  in  so  far,  are  only  in  accordance  with 
'what  has  actually  been  observed  among  uncivilized  races — have  obtained  from  a  very 
early  date.  Lucretius,  writirg  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  has  recorded  them 
with  his  usual  vigorous  precision: 

Anna  antiqua,  manua,  ungues,  dentesque  foenmti 
Bt  lapMes,  et  hem  allTanim  fngmina  nml : 
Postertoa  fenl  tIm  ert  nrisque  reperta; 
Bt  prior  mtim  emfe  qu&m  ferrt  cognlUM  uaus. 

De  Berum  Ifaiura,  v.  1SS9. 

Han's  e*rUeat  arms  were  flng«n,  teeth,  and  nails. 
And  stones,  and  f ragmento  from  tike  brsaching  woods; 
Then  copper  next:  and  last,  as  later  traced, 
Vbe  tyrant  Iron.— Moatm  Oood'$  Tratitlaiion. 

Von  than  one  antiquary  of  the  last  century  appears  to  have  suggMted  the  distribution 
of  aicbieological  objects  into  eras  of  stone,  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  of  iron.  But  the 
pn^meed  classification  received  scarcely  any  attention  until  about  forty  years  ago,  when 
It  was  adopted  and  developed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomsen,  superintendent  of  the  ethnograph- 
ical and  arcluBolMrical  museum  of  Copenhagen,  in  his  LM^raad  Ht  2for^»k  Oldkyjidigaed 
(KjObenhavn.  188%,  and  by  Ur.  Nilssoo,  professor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Lund, 
In  Sweden,  in  hU  SbtTuifTiamuta  i\r(m20n8  C7nntKmar'«(Luod,  1888-48).  According  to  the 
tbeoty  of  these  writers — which  is  held  by  almost  all  arcbseologists  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
sad  Norway,  by  many  in  northern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  by  a  few  in  other 
parts  of  Europe — the  first  three  stages  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  from  twrbariBm  to  civ- 
iBcation  are  as  clearly  identified  and  defined  by  their  relics  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of 
iron,  as  the  ramparaUve  antiquity  of  geological  strata,  or  periods  of  the  world's  creation, 
is  detcnninod  by  the  fbs^  whidi  they  are  found  to  contain. 

The  name  of  the  "age  of  stone"  la  given  to  tiie  period  when  weapons  and  Implements 
wen  made  of  stone,  unoer,  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  some  such  eadiv  wrought  material,  aod 
dorii^  wUdt  very  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  metals.  During  this  era,  the  people, 
few  in  number,  and  savage  in  their  habits,  clothed  themselves  chiefly  with  skins  of 
tnimiUs.  They  buried  their  dead  in  large  sepulchral  chambers,  covered  by  what  have 
been  called  eronUdeht,  or  girdled  round  by  the  unhewn  stone  pillan  called  "  Dmidical 
dccles."  The  bodies  have  most  hequently  been  found  unburaed,  and  often  with  rude 
arw  bende  them. 

During  the  "age  of  bronze,"  weapons  and  implements  were  made  of  copper  or  of 
bronze,  and  iron  and  silver  were  little  or  not  at  all  known.  The  dead  were  buraed,  and 
tbeir  ashes  kept  in  urns,  or  deposited  in  stone-chests,  which  were  covered  by  conical 
mounds  of  earth  or  heaps  of  loose  stones.  In  the  urns,  articles  of  gold  and  amber  are 
found,  bnt  never  of  silver.  Most  articles  of  metal  appear  to  have  been  cast;  where  marks 
of  the  hammer  appear,  it  is  conteoded  that  the  forging  or  beating  must  have  been  done 
by  a  stfHie  hammer  upon  a  stone  anvil.- 

Tbe  "  aze  of  iron"  is  the  name  applied  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  snpposed 
periods.  Daring  this  era,  it  is  conceived  that  inm  displaced  bronze  in  the  mannracture 
of  weapons  and  Tmi^emeiits,  and  that  silver  and  glass  came  into  use.  The  dead  were 
Hfn  occMfoDsUy^  bnmed;  bat  they  were  frequently  bmled  without  burning,  often  seated 
00  diabav  ^  times,  with  a  horse  in  full  war-harness  lidd  beside  the  body  of  his 
msts. 
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The  ScandlnftTian  and  Oennan  antiquaries  admit  that  their  three  periods  run,  more 
or  lees,  one  into  another;  that  Mone  weapom  contlnaed  to  tw  used  tbrous^oat  the  age  of 
B.;  that  B.  and  gold  were  not  unknown  in  the  age  of  stone;  and  that  weapona  of 
stone  and  B.  contmued  to  be  used  in  the  age  of  iron.  This  admission  obriously  detracts 
Terr  much  from  the  practical  value  of  the  classiflcation  for  chronological  or  other  scien- 
tiflc  purposes.  But  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Eemble,  and  other  British  antiquaries,  have 
taken  objections  to  the  classiflcation  altogether,  as  irreconcilable  with ^uerally  admitted 
facts,  when  carried  out  to  its  strict  and  necessary  consequences.  They  pomt  to  the 
eveiy-day  discoTerr  of  objects  of  stone,  B.,  and  iron,  in  the  same  ancient  urns,  graves, 
and  dwellinga.  Th^  instance  the  case  of  the  Huns,  who  had  swords  of  iron,  while 
they  point^their  arrows  -with  bones;  the  case  of  the  Ans^o-Saxons,  who  fought  with 
stone  mauls  at  Hastings;  and  the  case  of  the  Oermaos,  who  used  stone  hammers  in  the 
thirty  years'  war.  They  ^ow  stone  weapons,  in  some  of  which  the  traces  of  metal  ars 
Ftill  fresh,  while  others  attest  for  themselves  thst  they  could  not  Iiavebeen  cut  but  by  a 
thin  sharp  metal  point*  They  prove  from  Oreek  and  Roman  writers  that  the  nations 
of  the  n.  and  w.  of  Europe  used  iron  weapons  during  what  must  have  been  their  B.  age. 
And  they  repudiate  the  proposed  appropriation  of  different  modes  of  burial  to  the  dUEerent 
wes— a  point  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  appear  to  be  hopelessly  divided  among 
aemselves— on  the  grouad  that  graves  assigned  to  the  B.  period  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain more  iron  than  6.,  and  that  other  supposed  cliaracteristics  of  sepulcbers  of  the  B. 
age  are  quite  as  common  in  sepulcbers  of  the  iron  age.  But  although  the  threefold 
cuuisificatton  of  the  Scaadinavian  and  Oennan  ardueologists  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
hltjtorical  uses,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  convenient  mode  of  arranging  archsolo^cal 
objects.  It  has  been  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  galleiy  of  British  anuqui- 
ties  in  the  British  museum  at  Lcmdon,  in  the  national  museum  of  the  antiquaries  of 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  musetim  of  the  toyal  Irish  academy  at  DuUin.  and  in 
other  coUections.  I^r  implemoits  of  hroue  age,  aee  illiis.,  Abchaouwt.  toL  L,  flgi. 
7»  8, 18, 18. 19,  87. 

BBOVZE-irnre,  BBONzB-wmeRD  FraBOH.  and  Brokze  Prasoji,  names  given  in  the 
Australian  colonies  to  certain  species  of  pigeon  (see  Pigeon  and  ColcmbidaX  chiefly 
of  the  gBnuB  periatera  of  Swainson,  on  account  of  the  lustrous  bronze  color  wiOi  whiiui 
their  wmgs  are  variously  marked.  They  are  otherwise  also  birds  of  beautiful  plumage. — 
The  CouuoN  B.  or  bronze-winged  ground  dove  {eolumba  or  p&rittera  tMleofOera)  is  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  often  seen  in  nocks,  feeds  on  the  ground, 
and  builds  its  nest  chiefly  on  low  branches  of  trees  growing  on  meadow-lands  or  near 
water.  It  is  a  plump  bird,  often  weighing  fully  a  pound,  and  is  acceptable  at  every 
table. — The  Bbosh  B.  or  litUe  bronze  ^geon  (&.  or  P.  tiagana)  is  not  so  plentiful  nor 
so  widely  distributed,  chiefly  inhaUting  Tasmania  and  the  souuiem  parts  of  Australia. 
It  iuhabfts  low  swampy  grounds,  never  perches  on  trees,  resembles  a  partridge  in  ita 
habits,  and  makes  a  loud  burring  noise  like  a  partridge  when  it  takes  wing  on  being 
alarmed.— The  Habi^uin  B.  {U.  or  P.  hi^rioTuea)  is  found  in  the  n.w.  parts  of  New 
South  Wales  in  great  flocks,  feeding  on  seeds. — Some  of  the  species  of  giop/iap&,  another 
of  the  genera  or  sub-genera  of  the  columbida,  are  also  sometimes  called  bronze-wing. 
Their  partridge-like  appearance  and  habits  have  g^ned  An:  Ukem  the  name  of  partridge 
pigeon  (q.v). 

BBOHZIVO  is  the  process  of  covering  plaster  or  clay  figures,  and  articles  in  ivory, 
metal,  and  wood,  so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  appearance  of  ordinary  bronze. 
Several  of  the  materiiUs  employed  on  of  little  value,  whilst  others  aro  ezpendve. 
Thus,  gold  potedar  is  used  for  the  finer  work,  and  is  prepared  by  ^nding  gold-leaf 
with  honey  on  a  sbme  slab  till  a  very  fine  state  of  division  is  attained,  then  washing 
out  Uie  honey,  and  drying  the  gold  powder.  Inferior  gold-leaf,  or  that  whidi  con- 
tains much  sflver  and  copper,  yields  the  German  gold  powder  employed  In  bronzing. 
Copper  powdar  is  prepared  by  introducing  an  iron  bar  or  plate  into  a  solution  of  copper, 
when  the  latter  metsd  is  precipitated  as  a  finely-dirided  red  powder.  Momtic  goto,  or 
mutimtm,  is  made  by  fusing  1  lb.  of  tin,  introducing  \  lb.  mercury,  allowing  the  alloy  or 
amalgam  to  cool,  then  pulverizing  and  grindiagup  with  i  lb.  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  ozs.  sub- 
limed sulphur.  Ultimately,  the  whole  is  suhiected  to  the  process  of  sublimation,  when 
the  tin,  as  a  brilliant  yellow  powder,  resembling  gold,  is  left  in  the  subliming  vessel. 
The  color  of  mosaic  gold  may  be  deepened  by  the  addition  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  and 
it  then  assumes  a  copper  tint.  Ooid  me  is  prepared  by  heating  1  lb.  of  linseed  oil, 
and  gradually  add  ing  4  ozs.  of  gum  animi  in  veir  fine  powder.  When  boiled  sufficiently, 
it  assumes  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  may  then  be  str^ned  through  cloth.  When 
employed  in  bronzing,  some  verinilion  is  added,  to  make  it  opaque,  and  turpentine, 

•  M.  Frederic  Troyoo,  of  Latnune,  one  of  the  Swtw  aotlinurfes  who  accept  the  three  period* 
of  tkeir  BoudinATiaa  bntiwen.  tnitanoes  certain  stone  axes  (now  In  the  ooUectioa  of  baron  Ran* 
berg^  at  Plague),  wblch  wore  nnmd,  along  with  (beir  ooroa,  at  the  atte  (tf  a  ptfrnftln  mannCae- 
tory  flC  ttiase  weapons  In  Bobnala.  **11ie«e  oms,"  be  saTi,  "when  reidaoed  In  the  boles  from 
which  tbey  bad  been  taken  (earfir  verlfled  by  the  oomqwndlng  veins  oTthe  ttone).  Ml  so  Htda 
pl^-room,  tbat  It  was  erfMant  th^  ooaM  our  ban  been  detaoied  a  metal  potbL  aad  not  br 
a  boDow  cyliDder.  which  could  not  have  etren  to  the  hole  its  ooaleai  form,  now  qune  appareni 
Iiiitaad  of  ttw  son  Iron  which  Is  emplovaa  nowadars  tn  sodi  (netatloos,  the  aaolaiua  nasd  copper 
or  branie:  and,  of  ooarsS)  vaitar  and  sOloloaa  sand  wore  UkewuB  amplored  In  tba  ptoeeaai** 
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to  make  it  thin  and  limpid  enough  to  be  eadly  laid  on  the  plaster  cast  or  other 
article  with  a  bnuh,  and  the  object  mar  ultimately  be  rubbed  over  with  soft  chamois 
leather,  whiidi  ie  occasionally  dipped  Into  the  gold  ^ze.  The  other  B.  powders  are 
best  laid  on  wiUi  a  solution  of  gum-araUc  or  isin^aas,  either  of  whiim  acta  as  a 
cement 

Qun-barrels  are  bronzed  by  acting  upon  them  with  the  chloride  or  butter  of  antimony 
^rooting  salt),  or  wiUi  tajdrochloric  or  nitric  aeids,  when  the  surface  of  the  iron  gets 
parUally  eaten  into,  and  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oiide;  after  which  the  gun- 
bairel  u  thoroughly  cleaned,  oiled,  and  burnished.  A  biowDish  shade  Is  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  barrel,  which  protects  it  from  rust,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it  less 
oonspicaous  to  an  enemy  or  to  game.  In  the  bronzing  operation  known  as  the  Damas- 
cus, the  bunel  te  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  vinegar,  towhichsulphate  of  copper 
has  been  added.  The  result  is,  that  metallic  copper  is  deposited  irregularly  over  the 
iron  surface;  and  when  the  latter  is  washed,  oiled,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  hard  brush, 
a  very  pretty  appearance  is  communicated  to  the  barreL  Articles  in  wood  that  require 
to  be  bronzed,  are  first  coated  with  a  mixture  of  ^ze  and  lampblack,  and  dried,  and 
then  a  bronze  powder,  consisting  of  very  finely-divided  patent  yellow,  raw  imiber,  pipe* 
clay,  lampblack,  and  Prussian  blue,  is  put  on  with  a  brush.  After  being  dried  again, 
the  article  is  burnished  with  cloth  op  leather,  covered  with  a  layer  of  Castile  soap,  and, 
lastly,  cleaned  up  with  a  woolen  cloth.  Copper  vessels,  coins,  etc.,  are  bronzed  br 
beating  tbem  in  a  cojpper  boiler  containing  vinegar,  with  2  parts  of  verdigris,  1  of  sal- 
ammoniac  dissolved  in  it,  when,  after  sufficient  boiling,  a  pleasant  reddish-brown  hue 
is  imparted.  Bronze  and  copper  articles  may  have  an  antique  appearance  commu- 
nicated by  applying  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  1  part,  cream  of  tartar  8,  common  salt  6, 
hot  water  12,  ami  more  or  less  nitnUe  of  copper,  when  an  andent  greenish  hue  is 
obtained. 

BSOOCH  a  root  ^gnif  ying  to  pierce ;  comp.  Eng.  to  broach;  Fr.  frrmsAA' ,  m  spit, 
or  to  stitch;  Wei.  broe,  to  stiab),  an  ornamental  pin  or  instrument  for£utenin£  the  dieBS, 
CMiBisting  for  the  most  part  either  of  a  ring  or  alack  or  of  a  aemldrcl^  there  oeing  a  pin 
in  either  case  passing  across  it,  fastened  at  one  end  wiUi  a  joint,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
book.  Brooches  were  much  used  in  antiquity,  and  varied  in  fonn  as  much  as  in  modem 
times.  They  were  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  and  with  a  view  both  to  ornament 
and  use,  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire.  Nay,  in  the  early 
pOTtion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  amongst  semi-barbarous  tribes,  the  art  of  making 
Ante  seems  not  only  to  have  flourished,  but  to  have  attained  marvelous  perfection. 
Many  of  those  found,  both  in  Ireland  and  In  Scotland,  are  wontkrfully  beautiful  in  work- 
nanship,  and  still  more  so  in  design, 

BBOOKB,  a  00.  in  West  Virginia,  In  the  "  Panhandle"— a  nanow  strip  between  Ohio 
and  PenuOTlvania;  84  sq.m.;  pop.  '00,  6660.  Suxfaoe  hilly,  soil  fertile ;  productions 
agricultural,  coal,  and  natural  gas.  The  Pittsbo^,  (MndnnatI,  ChicagO|  aim  St.  Louis 
railroad  passes  through  it.   Co.  seat,  WeUsbnrg, 

BBOOKS,  FHAITCIB  J.,  nfl&-1851 ;  a  Virginian,  an  officer  In  the  revolutionary  army, 
speaker  of  the  Vii^lnia  senate,  and  presiding  iuige  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

BBOOKI,  HsNBr,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  b.  about  1703,  at  Bantavan  co.,  Cavan, 
Ireland.  His  la/tber  was  a  wealthy  clergyman,  in  1720  he  ent^«d  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  in  1784  he  went  to  study  lawm  London,  and  became  the  chosen  friend  of  Pope 
and  Lyttleton.  Ho  was  xecdled  to  Irdand  by  a  dying  annt  who  left  him  guardian  of 
her  duis^ter.  a  child  of  twelve,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  with  whom,  five  or 
mx  years  later,  he  returned  to  London.   Here  he  published  (1785)  Univeraat  Beavi^,  a 

Kem,  and  in  1789  a  play,  Ov,^am$  Tata,  full  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  which  was, 
wever,  prohibited  at  Drury  Lane  and  was  afterwards  produced  in  Dublin  as  the 
Patriot.  iXi  1740  Brooke  was  taken  iU  and  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  published 
several  books  and  a  tragedy,  Tho  EaH  of  Wettmordand,  which  wss  performed  at  Dublin, 
hut  sank  into  a  state  ol  mental  debility  and  died  at  Dublin,  Oct.  10, 1788.  The  sonorous 
eloquence  of  his  plays  has  not  saved  them  from  oblivion ;  and  his  novel,  entitled 
Fool  ef  QuaUty,  is  the  only  work  of  hia  which  is  likely  to  meet  the  eyes  of  modem| 
nadeta.  It  was  originallj  puUidwd  In  five  volumes,  aim  was  greatly  admired  by  Jolm\ 
Teal^.  ▲newedttlonwaspaUiahodinlSra,  wlthaprsfiuwCytheBer.  C.  EiDgaley. . 

BBOraX,  Kr  Jakes,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  governor  of  Labuan^-a  man  stronjriy 
Imbued  with  ttie  spirit  in  the  old  adventurers  of  the  Elizabethan  time— was  b.  at  Ooombe 
Grove,  near  Bath,  29th  April,  1808.  He  early  entered  the  East  India  army,  was  seri- 
ously wounded  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  returning  home  on  furlough,  spent  some  time 
in  travel  on  the  conUnent.  Shipwrecked  ou  the  voyage  out  to  join  hia  r^ment,  he  was 
unable  to  reach  India  before  his  furlough  had  expired ;  his  appointments  consequently 
I^iaed,  and  be  quitted  Uie  s^ice.  Be  now  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  piracy 
hi  the  Eastern  archipelago,  voA  of  carrying  civilization  to  the  savages  inhabiting  these 
istands.  He  purchased  ayacbt,  which  he  manned  with  about  20  sailon,  and  after  a 
three  years'  cruise  in  the  Uediterranean,  to  test  the  sea-worthiness  of  his  vessel  and  the 
■earaansbip  of  bis  crew,  suled  from  London  for  Sarawak,  a  province  on  the  n.w.  coast 
of  Borneo,  Oct.  1^.  When  he  arrived  there,  Huda  Hassim,  the  uncle  of  the  sultan 
of  Borneo,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  some  rebel  tribes.  B.  lent  his  assistance,  and  in 
return  bad  the  title  of  rajah  and  governor  of  Sarawak  conferred  upon  him,  the  native 
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gOvnnor  being  forced  to  redgn.  B.  hmnedlatelr  aet  about  refonnliig  the  goveemaml^ 
uutitated  free  trade,  uid  framed  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  mnrderous  custom  of  faead- 
hnotlng,  preTalent  among  tbe  Dvaks,  he  declared  to  he  a  crime  punishable  with  death, 
and  vigorously  set  about  the  exurpatiou  of  piracy.  This  was  done  so  draconlcally  as  to 
occasion  great  dissatisfaction  in  this  count^;  and  the  result  was,  that  parliament  abol- 
ished the  "  head-money"  that  had  been  previously  pcdd  for  the  slaughter  of  plratea 
Certain  charges,  however,  brought  against  B.  in  tbe  house  of  commons,  in  oonnecti<xi 
with  this  matter,  were  decland  by  a  n>yal  commission  to  be  nnnibstantiated.  Hie 
head-money  was  reodved.  not  by  B.  and  ms  associates,  but  by  the  British  sMps-of-wu 
that  had  co-operated  with  him.  On  bis  return  to  England,  B.  received  a  warm  welcome; 
was  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath  in  the  year  following;  and  tbe  idand  <n 
Labuan,  near  Sarawak,  having  been  purchased  by  the  British  government,  be  was 
appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  with  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year.  In  1867, 
a.,  who  had  been  superseded  in  the  governorship  of  Labuan,  but  who  stUI  acted  as 
rajah  of  Sarawak  for  the  sultan  of  3omeo,  was  attacked  at  night  in  his  house  by  a  larce 
body  of  Chinese,  who  were  irritated  at  his  efforts  to  prevent  opium-smuggling,  and  only 
escaped  with  his  life  by  awimmine  acroM  the  creek.  The  Chinese  committed  great 
havoc  on  his  property,  but  their  tnamph  was  short-lived.  B.  collected  some  native^ 
attacked  the  Chinese,  defeated  them  in  several  successive  fights,  and  ultimately  forced 
them  Into  tbe  jungle,  where  they  must  have  perished  of  starration.  Upwards  of  2000 
Chinese  were  killed,  and  alt  their  flourishing  settlements  destroyed.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land soon  after  this,  B.  lectured  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  to  that  country  from  a  possession  of  Sanmak,  and  urged  the  desirableness  of  the 
British  goverament  taking  it  under  Its  protection,  as  otherwise  it  was  likely  to  fall  Into 
the  hanw  of  the  Dotch.  To  enfOToe  this  view,  an  influential  deputation  waited  apon 
the  earl  of  Derby  In  Nov.,  1858,  without  sucoesa.  B.  returned  to  Borneo  in  1861,  Dot 
vUted  England  again  twice  before  his  death,  June  11,  1868.  See  Babawak. 

BBOOXB,  Btopfobd  Atwustdb,  b.  Ireland^  1883;  graduated  at  Trinity  coll.,  1866: 
took  orders  in  tbe  Anglican  church,  and  after  holding  various  cnndes  in  Xondon  and 
Its  vicinity  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1872.  Be  seceded  from  the 
Anglican  communion,  1880,  afflrmlng  his  disbelief  In  the  accepted  doctrine  of  miracles. 
His  best  known  works  axe  Lift  of  iVederiek  W.  Sobtriaan,  1805;  Theo/oery  in.  Ike  EtiffliA 
1874;  A  Prinitr  of  BngliA  Liieralure,  1875;  a«raumM,  6  vols.,  1868-^;  HiMory  of 
Eiirly  English  Litemiure,  1882;  Tht  Ooldtn  Book  of  CoUridgt,  1895;  TKt  Old  TaUauent  and 
Modem.  Life,  1896,  etc. 

SROOK  TABIC  AssociATioiT  oi^  Edttcation  Aim  AaRictTLTUBE,  a  socialistic  com- 
muDity,  foimded,  1841,  at  West  Boxbury,  Mass.,  which  adopted  the  views  of  Fourier  in 
a  raodifled  form  and  attempted  to  cany  them  out  In  action.  The  organizer  and  guiding 
force  of  tbe  association  was  George  lUpley.  He  gatiiered  around  him  many  peraona 
who  were  then,  or  afterwards  became,  famous  In  uterature.  <%ief  among  these  were 
Hawthortie,  Alcott,  George  W.  Curtis,  W.  H .  Channing,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  The 
aim  of  this  assoc.,  as  explained  by  Rlpler,  was  "more  effectually  to  promote  the 
great  purposes  of  homan  culture,  to  establish  the  external  relations  of  life  on  a 
basia  of  wisdom  and  piirltv."  and.  especially,  "  to  substitute  a  system  of  brotherlr 
co-operatioa  for  one  of  selfish  competition."  It  was  open  to  all  sects  and  welonned  fSi 
Unda  of  deoees  and  mental  culture.  All  members,  without  distinction  of  sex,  had  to 
labw  an  allotted  period  each  day  for  the  common  good,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  tbe 
workshops  attached  to  the  main  institutions.  In  pursuance  of  tbe  attempt  toirard  ■ 
more  just  recompense  for  labor,  all  employments  were  paid  substantially  alike,  AB 
shared  the  same  food  at  the  aomg  table,  all  owned  a  like  portion  of  tbe  property 
belooj^Dg  to  the  eetablishment,  all  had  equal  access  to  its  educational  and  literary 
advantagea.  The  society  trafficked  with  the  outside  world,  selling  its  surplus  produce, 
and  educating  children  at  a  low  rate  of  compensation.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
enough  could  not  be  earned  for  the  needs  of  the  establishment.  Moreover  many  of  its 
iHlghtest  omameatB  grew  weary  and  left  it  The  remainder  were  disheartened.  On 
Mareh  8. 1846,  a  flie  destroyed  one  of  the  nwst  important  and  costiy  bulhUngB.  The 
assodstion  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  It  lingered  on  for  a  while  and  finally  dis- 
solved. Oct,  1847.  Much  of  the  celebrity  attached  to  this  organization  is  due  to 
Hawthorne's  Mithedale  Romance,  In  which  under  the  guise  of  fiction  he  has  evidently 
utilized  many  of  his  experiences  at  Brook  Farm. 

BBOOZZVOA,  a  co.  In  e.  S.  Dakota,  on  the  border  of  MInneanta  and  ^  Sbmx  rlmr, 
795  sq.nL;  pop.  1890.  10,133,  of  whom  146  were  Indians.  There  are  several  luge 
streams  and  many  lakes  in  the  territory.   Co.  seat,  BrotAings. 

BBOOKITE,  a  mineral  of  pure  native  titanic  anhydride.  It  Is  found  In  Ferthahln^ 
Scotland.   A  kind  found  In  the  Ozark  mountains  is  known  as  arkanwite, 

BlOOgTiim,  ThrmtlM  Bdoee^bmnua,  a  species  of  speedwell  (q.T.).  It  Is  ecnntnon  In 
ditches,  brooks,  and  wet  places  In  Europe  and  In  the  United  States,  where  ittasometiniei 
called  American  brooklime.  It  Is  a  pereanial  plant,  with  mostiy  pedMed,  onta^  of 
oblong  leaves,  and  bluish  flowers  In  axillary  racemes.  • 

BKOOKXIRE.  a  town  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Charles  River  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad,  3  miles  w.  of  Boston,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  electric  raihroad.  It 
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to  1  place  of  residence  for  pwsons  doing  biuiness  In  BoBton,  was  incorporated  in  1706, 
And  %  part  of  it  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1870.  There  are  three  villages,  banks,  td^ 
school,  a  public  library,  and  some  notably  beautiful  churches.    Pop.  *90,  i:^10S. 

BROOKXTS',  former  city  and  co.  seat  of  Kings  co.,  K.  Y. ;  after  Jan,  1,  1608,  conBtitut- 
Ing  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  in  the  Greater  Mew  York;  situated  on  the  western  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  and  Is  separated  from  Kew  Ywk  by  the  East  river,  which  connects 
New  York  bay  with  Long  Island  sound ;  lat.  (at  tlie  Navy  Yurd),  40^51'  80^  n. ;  long. 
19*  GO'  SO"  w.;  147  mllee  south  of  Albany;  2iM  miles  northeast  of  Washington. 

HnrroRT. — Long  Island  was  originally  occupied  by  thirteen  tribes  of  the  Algonquin 
nation ;  the  site  of  Brooklyn  beloDging  to  the  Canarsie  tribe.  From  them  Jacques 
Bentyn  and  Willem  Adriaense  Bennett  bought  in  1686  a  tract  of  880  acres  at  Gowauus, 
extending  from  8?th  Street  to  New  Utrecht.  In  1637  Joris  Janeen  de  Rapelje,  a  f^al- 
loon,  lM>ughV8S5  acres  on  Wallabout  Bay,  called  by  the  settlers  the  "  Waal-bogt."  The 
Indian  name  for  thisre<;^ou  was  Mer^ikawiek,  and  their  name  for  what  is  now  Brook! vn 
Heights  was  Rpetonga,  the  highltmds.  In  1086  Jan  Evertseo  Bout  settled  on  the  "  maue 
lancu  of  Heryckawlck,"  and  with  others  establtehed  Breuckelen,  named  for  a  town  in 
Holland,  about  elgtiteen  miles  from  Amsterdam.  In  1688  the  West  India  Companv 
bought  the  land  east  and  southeast  of  Watlabout  Bay,  where  the  hamlet  of  BoewljdK 
■prang  np.  In  1643  a  ferry  was  established  from  a  point  near  the  present  Fulton  Ferty 
to  Peck  Blip,  and  a  hamlet  called  "  the  Ferry"  sprang  up  about  It. .  In  1646  Breuckelen 
was  organized,  aud  the  "  Five  Towns" — Breuckeleu,  Wallabout,  the  Ferry,  Gowanus 
and  Bedford,  inland — were  united,  and  received  a  patent  from  Oovemor  Nicolls  In  16^. 
In  1651  HOdwout,  latwFlatbudi,  was  founded,  and  the  first  church  •mm  built  there.  In 
IMS  the  first  Dutch  church  was  built  in  Breuckelen,  After  the  proviooe  pasted  Into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  Long  Island  and  Btaten  Island  were  called  ridings  of  Tork- 
shire ;  Kings  County,  Staten  Island  and  Newtown  constituting  the  West  Riding,  and 
Ukis  designaUon  was  used  until  1688.  In  1698  the  population  amounted  to  509  persons, 
Incladine;  65  slaves.  On  August  37th,  1776,  the  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  on  the 
site  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  village  was  lield  by  the  British  till  November,  1783.  During 
the  Revolution  the  British  prison  ships  were  moored  in  Wallabout  Bay,  sod  many  pa- 
triots perished ;  on  the  "  Jersey"  alone  it  isestlnuited  that  eleven  thousand  died  of  fever 
or  starvation.  In  1799  the  first  newspaper  In  Brooklyn  was  started,  the  Courier  and 
JKnp  TffHt  and  Long  Aland  AdMrtiter.  Brooklyn  was  Incorporated  as  a  villwe  In  1819, 
and  received  Its  charter  as  a  city  April  8tfa,  1834.  Slavery  was  abolished  In  1835. 
WiDlunsburg,  which  became  a  city  in  1851,  and  Bushvdck  (including  Greenpoint)  were 
consolidated  with  Brooklyn  in  1855.  A  new  charter  was  granted  in  1873,  and  amended 
in  1880  and  1881.  In  1886  the  town  of  New  Lote  was  annexed ;  in  May,  1894,  the  towns 
of  Flatbush  and  Gravesend  were  annexed,  and  New  Utrecht,  on  July  let.  1894.  Flat- 
knds  was  taken  in  on  Jaanaiy  Ist,  1896,  wtwu  Brooklyn  comprised  all  of  Ktiwt  oo., 
and  was  the  lanest  city  in  extent  In  the  state,  with  an  area  of  66.75  eq.  m.  Under  the 
aet  of  the  l^dwore  of  1897  creating  the  dty  of  Ore^M-  New  York,  idl  of  the  dty  of 
BtocAilyn  as  then  existing  was  designated  as  the  borongh  ct  Brooklyn.  For  details  at 
the  oodsolidation,  see  New  Yobk. 

ToPOflRXPHT.— Brooklyn  extends  north  and  south  about  fifteen  miles  and  east  and 
west  about  twdve  miles.  Its  elevation  above  tide-water  varies  from  7  feet  to  194  feet  at 
Xt.  Pniapect.  Its  watw  front  on  the  East  Blver  and  Bkv  of  New  York  extends  from 
Newtown  Creek  to  the  point  beyond  Sheepshead  Bay.  The  southern  and  eastern  boi^ 
dets  are  crossed  by  a  broad  range  of  low  hills  extending  into  Queens  County,  Along 
the  shore  opposite  the  lower  point  of  New  York  is  an  irregular  bluff,  rising  to  an  ele- 
vation of  70  to  100  feet,  known  as  Brooklyn  Heights.  A  large  part  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city  Is  low.  The  Eastern  District,  formerly  WEiliamsbui^,  includes  the 
Sickly  settled  portions  north  ol  Wallabout  Bay,  and  contains  a  hu:ge  number  of  manu- 
Ihetonea,  and  the  entire  water  front  Is  devoted  to  commerce.  Greenpoint,  lying  between 
Boshwidk  and  Newtown  Greeks,  ocouptes  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  city, 
and  contains  large  shipyards  and  manufactories. 

BuiLDlNOS.— Fulton  Street,  the  principal  business  street  of  Brooklyn,  begins  at  Fulton 
Ferry  and  runs  first  south  and  then  east  a  distance  of  six  miles.  A  short  olstance  from 
the  ferry  are  the  entrance  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  (See  Bbidok),  the  new  terminals  for 
the  elevated  roads,  and  the  plaza  formed  from  the  land  acquired  by  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  City  Hall,  a  white  marble  Ionic  building,  wfth  a 
portico  of  six  oolumiu,  approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  East  of  the  City  Hall  Is  the 
tongs  County  Conrt  House,  a  handsome  marble  structure  in  Corinthian  style;  and  adjoin- 
ing are  Uie  Mtmldpal  Buildings  and  the  Hall  of  Records,  a  handsome  edifice  of  white  oulitic 
limestone,  in  Renaissance  style,  containing  immense  vaults  for  storing  public  documents. 
On  the  small  triangular  green  In  fnmt  of  the  City  Hall  stands  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  At  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Johnson  Streets,  a 
little  north  of  City  Hall  Square,  is  the  new  Pdst  OfHce,  a  fine  granite  building  105  feet 
square,  erected  at  a  cost  of  «1,686,115.  It  is  built  in  Romanesque  style,  with  numerous 
turrets  and  a  tall  tower,  but  is  dlsadvantsj^usly  situated  on  a  narrow  street.  It  was 
opened  In  18R2,  and  is  occupied  1^  the  Post  Office  and  the  Federal  Courts.  On  the 
opposite  comer  to  the  new  and  attracUve  building  of  the  Brooklyn  a  leading 

Mwqi^er  of  tlie  city.  Most  of  the  flnandid  Institntifflu  of  Brooklyn  centre  about  City 
Hall  Square,  from  which  Kontagna  Street  runs  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  four 
Uoeks,  and  ends  in  a  terrace  which  oonnnands  a  fine  view  of  New  York  and  the  harbor. 
The  most  noteworthy  buildings  on  this  street  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  Art  A«o- 
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clatioD  BuildiDff,  and  tbo  Brooklyn  Llbnry,  The  Academy  U  the  laTseat  place  ot 
amusement  in  tne  city,  with  a  BeaUng  capacity  of  3800.  Adjoining  ft  1b  the  Art  Abso* 
datlon  Building,  -of  pure  Qothic  form,  in  brown  stone  ornamented  with  colored  marble. 
In  its  gatleries  are  held  the  exhibitions  of  the  Art  Association  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Club.  Opposite  is  the  fine  Venetian  Oothic  building  of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  which 
contains  a  circulating  library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  a  lar^e  and  valuable  refer- 
ence library  and  reading  rooms.  On  the  next  corner  is  the  beautiful  Gothic  church  of 
the  J^y  TrlnitT,  the  leading  Episcopal  diurch  in  the  dly.  It  has  a  spire  275  feet  fai^ 
rema^ble  for  its  tracery  and  flnlals.  On  Remson  Street  is  the  Congregational  Churai 
of  the  Pilgrims,  of  which  Dr.  Storrs  Is  pastor,  and  which  contains  a  piece  of  the  oHgt* 
nal  Plymouth  Itock  in  its  walls.  On  the  comer  of  Clinton  Street  is  the  handsome  house 
of  the  Hamilton  Club,  In  front  of  which  stands  the  excellent  bronze  statue  of  Alexander 
Hunllton,  designed  by  W.  C.  Partridge.  On  the  corner  of  Pierrepont  and  Clinton 
Streets  is  the  building  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  a  handsome  structure  of 
red  brick  with  terra-cotta  ornaments.  It  contains  a  lecture  hall,  a  reference  library  of 
about  60,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  Long  Island  relics.  Dbgonally  opposite  is  the 
elaborate  anA  costly  building  of  the  Brooklyn  Bank,  of  white  granite  In  classic  style 
witii  red  tiled  roof.  This  nigion  Is  known  as  the  Heights,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive districts  of  the  dty,  and  contains  the  principal  hotels,  large  apartment-houses,  and 
several  ot  the  leading  clubs.  Columbia  Heights,  a  street  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  is  on  the  highest  part  of  the  bluff.  Opposite  each  cross  street  pretty  little  parks 
have  been  laid  out,  and  afTord  glimpses  of  the  river  and  New  York.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  Heights,  on  Orange  Street,  stands  the  famous  Plymouth  Church,  where  Heniy 
Ward  Beecher  preacbeafor  for^  years.  It  la  a  plain  brick  building,  seating  about 
9800  persons,  and  contains  one  of  the  largest  church  orsans  In  America.  Near  the  Ci^ 
Hall,  on  Joralemon  Street,  Is  the  well-known  Packer  Institnte  for  gfrle.  In  the  next 
street  is  the  Polytechnic  Institute  for  boys,  for  which  a  fine  new  Romanesque  addi- 
tion has  beoi  constracted.  On  tichermerhom  Street  is  the  Qermania  Club-house,  a 
Bomanesque  building  with  an  elaborate  and  graceful  fa^de.  The  handsome  Boman- 
esque  Thomas  J^erson  Club-house  stands  opposite  the  Hall  of  Records.  From  the 
City  Hall  to  the  junction  of  Flatbuah  Avenue  Fulton  Street  is  the  chief  retail  shopping 
diamct.  In  this  region,  between  Smith  and  Hoyt  Streets,  stood  the  first  Dutch  church, 
and  here  waa  the  nucleus  of  Uie  village  of  Brooklyn.  On  the  comer  of  Bond  Btretf  la 
the  building  of  the  Tonng  Hen's  ChrbUan  Assodadon,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
It  contains  a  ball  capable  of  seating  1400  persons,  and  a  remarkably  fine  gymnasium. 
On  Flat  bush  Avenue,  a  short  distance  above  its  Juncdou  with  Fulton,  is  tM  Long  Is- 
land Railroad  Station.  Near  it  is  the  attractive  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
Building  of  buff  brick,  finished  In  1893,  A  few  blocks  farther  east  Is  the  fashionable 
district  known  as  Uie  Htll.  The  most  beautiful  streets  are  Clinton  and  Washington 
Avmues,  wliich  are  vide  and  well  sliaded,  and  oratala  many  beautiful  residences.  JBe- 
tween  De  Ealb  and  Myrtle  Avenues  is  Wasbinrton  Park,  on  the  site  of  the  Revdntlon- 
ary  earthworks  known  as  Fort  Putnam,  and  later  as  Fort  Qreene.  It  contains  about 
80  acres,  and  lies  on  a  high  ridge,  on  the  crest  of  which  is  the  dte  of  the  old  redoubt. 
Ftom  this  point  the  ground  slopes  in  three  beautiful  grassy  terraces,  broken  by  fiighta 
irf  stonestf^  On  the  second  terrace  is  the  vault  containing  the  remains  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  wno  perished  on  the  prison-ship  Jersey.  Some  distance  to  the  northeast  is 
ttie  Navv  Yard,  the  prindpal  naval  station  in  the  United  Stales.  It  lies  on  Wallabout 
Bay,  ana  covers  about  144  acres,  the  yard  proper  including  45  acres,  and  has  more  than 
a  mUe  of  wluvfoge.  Among  the  most  interesting  features  are  the  great  granite  dtr- 
docka ;  one  807  feet  long  by  06  feet  wide,  and  cosUng  $2,000,000  ;  while  tlie  newer  AoA 
la  465  feet  long  and  210  feet  wide.  On  Ryerson  l^reet,  situated  near  Do  Kalb  Ave- 
nue, is  Pratt  Institute,  one  of  the  best-equipped  technical  institutions  in  the  worid. 
founded  by  the  late  Charles  Pratt  in  1884,  and  endowed  by  him  with  funds  amount- 
ing to  more  than  flS,690,000.  The  buildings  are  the  Uain  Building,  the  High  School, 
the  Sdence  and  Technology  Building  and  the  Trade  School ;  and  Include  classes 
tar  Instmetion  in  all  trades  and  useful  arts.  There  are  about  126  teachen  and  neariy 
4000  Btodents.  The  free  public  library  of  the  Institute  coutdns  over  60,000  volnmes. 
Brooklyn's  chief  attraction  is  Proapect  PaA,  In  the  southweston  part  of  the  dty.  It  ia 
tftuated  on  a  high  ridge,  and  commands  fine  views  of  New  York,  the  harbor,  Lone  Is* 
land  and  the  ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  600  acres,  and  though  not  as  daboratdy  laia  out 
as  Central  Park,  has  many  natural  beauties,  in  its  fine  old  trees,  wooded  hills,  and  bread 
meadows.  The  principal  features  of  the  park  are  the  lake,  containing  61  acres,  and 
Lookout  Hill,  which  is  185  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ^ves  a  nugniflcent  ^w.  Near  the 
entrance  is  a  fine  statue  of  J.  S.  T.  Stranaban,  by  MacMonnies.  At  the  southern  en- 
tnnce  is  an  Impodog  ^teway,  nenr  which  b^ns  the  Ocean  Parkway,  a  nwgniflcent 
drive  leading  to  Coney  Island  6(  miles  distant  It  is  210  ftet  wide  and  has  three  sepa- 
late  roadways  bordered  by  trees.  Much  of  the  fighdng  in  the  battle  of  Lone  Island 
took  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  tal^let  In  Battle 
Pass.  Tbe  principal  entrance  is  at  Flatbush  Avenue,  and  the  circular  Plaza  In  front  of 
It  is  adorned  by  a  large  fountain,  a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  and  the  imposing  Memorial 
Arch,  erected  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  and  sailora  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Eastern  Park- 
way, a  boulevard  200  feet  wide,  runs  from  the  Plaza  in  an  easleriy  direction.  On  It, 
nearthe  Plaza,  Is  being  erected  the  new  Museum  of  Aria  and  Sciences  of  the  Brooklyn 
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Infltitute.  The  building,  wbich  will  be  in  classic  style,  will  Oe  480  feet  square,  built 
anniid  four  Interior  ooiuti»  and  will  coet  about  $8,000,000. 

BmroATiON.— There  were,  In  1896,  116  public  sduKdi,  S8S0  teacherSf  and  137,671 
leglitered  pirplls,  with  an  appropriation  of  $2,086,261,  of  which  $2,000,000  was  for 
teadien*  siuules.  The  public  school  system  includes  a  training-school  for  teachers,  a 
Giris'  and  a  Boys*  HiKh  School,  a  Manual  Training  High  School,  and  a  truant  school. 
Brooklyn  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  private  scEools.  Four  are  of  the  flrsi  rank- 
Packer  Institute  im  girls,  with  768  students;  the  Polytechnic  Znstitnte  for  boys,  with 
781  •fendenta;  the  Adehihl  College  for  boys  and  girls,  with  966  students:  and  Pratt 
Institute,  with  nearly  4000  students.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  collegefi,  three 
bosfness  colleges,  the  Medical  School  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  with  which 
k  connected  the  Hoagland  Laboratory,  with  apparatus  probably  unsuipisssed  In  the 
United  States,  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  14  free  kindergartens.  The 
ivindpal  educational  organization  Is  the  Brooklyn  likstltute,  developed  from  an  associ- 
atkm  founded  in  1828,  and  chartered  1813;  enlarged  and  re-chartered  1887-1890.  Its 
aim  li  the  adTsnoonent  of  art,  science  and  edncaticoi  the  people  hj  means  of  lectnxes, 
dawM  and  collections.  It  includes  twenty-ftre  depaitanents,  each  of  wbldi  hxjida  maet- 
Inra  and  lectures,  and  has  a  membership  of  2000.  The  Brooklyn  Art  Sduxd  Is  now 
almiated  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Oood  art  aehoob  are  alio  eomuetcd  with  the 
Adelphl  AcadeiOT  and  with  Pratt  Institute. 

LTBBAMBe,  I%K8B.— The  largest  library  la  the  Brooklyn,  a  subscription  library  con- 
taining 120,000  TOlumes.  The  library  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  contains 
61,000  Tolumes.  The  principal  free  libraries  are  those  of  Pratt  Institute,  00,000  Tolumes, 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  16,600  volumes,  the  Union  for  Christian  Work,  81,768  volumes, 
the  Splcer  Memorial,  TvBOO  volumes,  the  Y.  U.  C  A.,  14,000  volumes,  and  Uie  T.  W. 
C.  A.,  7,000  vtrimnes.  Them  am  6  dally  and  a  large  nnmbn  of  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals. 

Chdbc'hkb  and  iKsirruTiONS. — Brooklyn  was  long  known  as  the  City  of  Churches, 
but  that  title  is  no  longer  appropriate.  There  are  now  807  Protestant  and  61  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  There  are  20  hospitals;  the  most  Important  being  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island  College,  Brooklyn  Homceopathlc,  Methodist,  General,  St.  Mary's,  St  Peter's  and 
Be  John's.  Brooklyn  has  6  training  schools  for  nuises,  24  dispensaries,  11  homes  for 
the  aged,  26  orphan  asylums  and  industrial  schools^  nurseries,  and  homes  for  incur- 
aUee  and  oonsumpttvea.  The  pnUlc  instltntions  at  Flatbnsh  consist  ot  the  Afanshonse, 
HoBpital,  and  Insane  Asylum.  The  Inetnlates'  Home  is  at  Bay  Bidge. 

IbxATBXB  A2ii>  CLUBS.— The  leading  Brooklyn  dubs  are  the  Hamilton,  Montank, 
Oxford,  Union  League,  Uneoln,  Jefferson,  BrooUyn,  Oermania,  Crescent  AthleUc— all 
owning  handsome  houses— the  Biding  and  Driving  Club,  and  the  Midwood  Club  of  Flat- 
bosh.  The  oldest  theatm  is  the  Park;  the  Columbia  is  the  finest,  and  has  a  seating 
c^Midty  of  2000.   Among  the  other  theatres  are  the  Star,  the  Bijou,  and  Amphlon. 

PABXB  AMD  CuUTEBma.— Besides  Prospect  and  Washington  Farlo,  them  are  10 
nika  In  the  et^,  andOothers.am  being  laid  out.  Within  or  near  Brotduyn  them  are 
fUr^  cenetertos,  with  an  wgr^ate  area  of  8100  acres.  Tb»  largest  are  Greenwood, 
■veiipreena,  Cypress  Hills,  Calvary  and  Holy  Cross.  Greenwood,  the  most  beautifol 
baruH^lace  In  Uie  country,  Is  situi^ed  on  a  high  ridge  In  the  southern  part  of  Brooklyn, 
overlooking  the  bay,  and  contains  about  474  acres.  At  the  prlndpai  entrance  Is  an 
elaborate  gioeway,  cnnamented  with  bas-reliefs.  Greenwood  was  opened  In  184S,  and 
rim>e  then  more  than  270,000  interments  have  been  made. 

Mnnu.— The  Natkmal  Guard  of  Brooklyn  G<^>rise8  the  TUrteenth,  Fourteenth, 
TvsaitT-thlid  and  Fcwty'Seventh  Begimeuts,  the  Tlilrd  Battery  of  AjUlieiy,  a  Slsmd 
Otvps,  the  Seventeenth  Separate  Company,  and  Troop  C,  about  8100  men  In  all.  Tlie 
Twenty-third  is  the  leading  r^ment,  and  has  a  fine  armory. 

FnrAiroK  asd  Tsaj>k.— In  1896  Brooklyn  contained  five  national  banks,  with  capi- 
tal of  $1,860,000:  nintfeen  State  banks,  with  capital  of  $8,000,000;  fifteen  saving  banks, 
with  $116,661,026  depoelts;  eight  trust  companies,  88  co-operative  savings  and  bulldlutf 
loan  asaoclatlons,  and  five  fire  insurance  companies.  Brooklyn  to  one  of  the  hureest 
naln  and  warehouse  depots  in  the  United  States,  Fonv-flfths  of  the  grain  received  by 
Uie  Tmnk  lines  and  the  Erie  Canal  are  stored  In  the  grain  elevators  of  Brooklyn,  the 
oqiacity  of  which  exceeds  2,000,000  bushels,  and  the  tranafer  capacity  to  126,000  bushels 
per  hoar.  The  warehouses  have  a  capacity  of  00,000^000  cubic  feet,  and  the  value  of 
aitldea  In  atorage  ranges  from  $200,000,000  to  $460,000,000  yearly.  The  number  of 
manofactoriee  In  180O  was  10,668,  with  $161,730,600  cwital,  employing  109,292  persons, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $260,244,147.  Tne  leading  industries  are  sugar, 
eoffae,  chemicals,  meat-packing  and  cordage.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  con- 
somed  In  the  United  States  to  refined  In  Brooklyn.  The  largest  sugar  refinery,  the 
largest  c41  refinery  and  the  laziest  cooperage  works  In  the  world  are  in  Brooklyn. 
ftoiAlyn  has  more  than  twenty-six  miles  of  wharfage,  and  to  famous  for  hex  doAa, 
The  Atlantic  Basin  lies  opposite  Governor's  Island,  aad  encloses  an  area  of  4fi  acres, 
with  »  vhaxfage  of  8  mflee,  bordered  by  warehouses  and  elevators;  600  large  vesseto  can 
be  aceowimodated  at  one  time.  The  Brie  Basin  encloses  60  acres  and  the  BrookWn 
Basin  40  acres.  South  of  these  an  the  largest  diy-doeks  In  the  United  States.  The 
lai^ieat  to  OOO  ieet  long  and  124  feet  wide,  and  can  hold  the  laigest  vessd  afloat.  There 
am  88  Hues  of  steamers  that  saH  frwn  Brooklyn,  besides  a  laive  number  of  tramp 
^teamen.  The  Brooklyn  temUnns  of  the  Long  Island  Ballroad  is  at  the  Elatbush 
ATorae  Station.  In  addltkm  them  are  many  local  lallroads  to  the  adjacent  reports.  , 
OoTXBiwuiT.— The  city  govmmeut  (1807)  consisted  of  a  mayor  ai^.Ji|i^u^^o^^QQg 
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aldermen,  ealM  the  Oommon  Comicil.  Thwe  wen  Ifi  dnvtaaits,  and  the  mayor  ap< 
pointed  all  oflQclala  except  the  Oompboller  and  the  AwHtor,  See  Nkw  Yobk:  Thb 
GsuTXK  Nxw  ToBK.  In  18M  the  tax  levy  was  tl^Me.SId;  the  net  ctty  debt, 
$66,048,007;  aasessedTaloations,  $562,847,038;  tax  rate,  $3.00  per  $100.  The  receipt!  ctf  the 
eity  to«asury,  with  balance  from  1806,  aggregated  $80,767,016;  azpendltures,  $27,406,488. 
The  poUoe  force  nnmbeis  1,745  men,  and  inclodea  ^  precincts,  8  mounted  squads,  and 
baa  10  patrol  wagims  and  a  patrol  boat.  The  fire  d^iutment  niuobers  idioat  600  men, 
and  has  M  engines,  a  water  tower,  2  fire  boats,  04  hose  wagons  and  tmdoa,  16  hook  and 
'  ladder  tmclcB,  and  120  chemical  extlngniaheia.  The  water  supply  ia  dtawn  fran  streams 
and  lakes  dtalning  an  area  of  76  sqaare  miles,  about  SO  miles  distant.  The  water  is  oon- 
Tsyed  thiongh  a  stone  aqueduct  underground  to  tbB  dty.  The  present  daily  supply  is 
80,000,000  giOlons,  and  will  be  increased  to  106,000,000  gallons.  There  are  At©  lines  of 
eterated  roads,  and  more  than  for^  Unea  of  oectrie  sorface  cars,  and  one  cable  line. 
There  are  fourteen  ftorriea  to  Kew  Xork,  and  the  Annex  boats  oonneet  with  Jeney  City 
and  Hoboken. 

The  population  in  1700  was  1608:  1800,  2978:  1820,  7176:  1840l  86^:  1660,  06,860: 
1660  <afterconsoUdaaon).  266,661;  1870,  806,000;  1680,  666.068;  180O,  806,M8. 

BBOOn,  a  CO.  In  s.  Georgia,  bordering  Florida;  CSO  sq.  m.;  ^vp.  *00,  18,fno.  Co. 
seat,  Quitman. 

BBOOKH)  CHAJtLEB  William  Shibley,  b.  Oxfordshire,  England,  In  1816;  was  ad- 
mltted  to  the  bar,  but  adopted  literature  as  a  profesalon,  settling  In  London.  He  con- 
tribnted  to  leading  periodkals  and  Journals,  among  them  Punch  ;  wrote  several  dramaSf 
and  the  novels  Tie  OonKan  Knot,  iTks  ^asr  Oordf  etc.  He  aoqi^ied  a  reputation  as  a 
lecturer.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Marie  Lamon,  In  18^)^  B.  became  the  editor  of  Pmndt. 
He  Aed  in  1S74.   A  volume  of  his  fTU  and  Burner  «H>e«red  In  1876. 

BBOOKB,  Jakbs,  1810-78;  b.  Maine;  a  journalist  and  politician.  He  graduated  at 
Waterville  oolk^,  SAd  was  iwincipal  of  a  Latin  school  in  Portland;  became  a  writer  of 
letters  to  various  newspapers,  and  oririnated  the  idea  of  regular  ocMreapondanoe  from 
WashiogtOD.  As  a  member  of  the  luine  I^slatnre  in  18SS,  he  proposed  a  survey  for 
a  railroM  from  Portland  to  <^iebeo  or  Hontrsal.  In  that  year  he  maoea  tour  of  SSiuope 
on  foot,  sending  his  observations  to  the  Ihrtkmd  Admiiter.  In  1886,  be  established 
the  New  TorkS^pmm,  pubUdied  both  morning  and  evening,  which  still  survives  as  a 
prominent  evening  newqw^ier.  In  1847,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legtriature,  and 
m  1848  was  etectra  to  congreas.  During  Uie  nativft-Ameftean  excitement,  1841-44,  his 
paper  -was  stronriy  la  favor  of  that  party.  In  18S0,  he  tevoied  the  oomfKomise  meas- 
nres  of  Henxy  Oay,  and  after  tlw  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  left  the  party  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  Identified,  and  was  immediate^  returned  to  eoMiiess  by  the  demo- 
crats. In  1871,  after  a  rapid  trip  abroad,  be  pul^shed  A  Senm  MoniM  Jam  Up  and 
Down  avd  Arvnnd  the  W<md. 

n-nn^ww  JoBif ,  )(.D.,  1753-1835;  an  American  patriot  who,  on  hearing  of  the  affair 
at  Lexington,  marclwd  to  the  place  from  Beading  wuh  a  company  of  mioute-men  just 
in  time  to  see  the  Bridbsh  in  retreat.  He  served  in  the  war,  and  was  frequently  pro- 
moled.  After  the  peace,  he  resumed  tb»  practice  of  medicine  at  Hedford,  and  in  161$ 
was  elected  govmor  of  Maswchusettn  and  iMlected  annually  until  1688. 

BBOOKB,  Mama.  Gowmk,  1705-1845;  b.  Mass^;  an  American  poetesa,  by  Robot 
Southey  called  "Maria  del  Ocddente."  She  lost  her  father  when  younc,  and  was  pro- 
tected and  educated  by  her  future  husband,  a  Mr.  BnxAs,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  After 
his  death,  she  went  to  Cuba,  and  in  18S0  visited  London  and  Paris.  Some  of  her  worka 
an  Judith,  Bsther.  and  other  I\Knu;  ZaphM,  or  04  Bride  ^fOin^  Idomen,  or  the  Vaie  <!f 
TumuH;  and  Ode  to  the  Departed. 

BSOOXB,  Phillips,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1886;  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  In  1850-1870 
rector  of  ICpIacopal  chnrchea  in  Philadelphia;  in  the  latter  year  becoming  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  BostoiL  He  was  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  as  a  vigorous  and 
Indepoident  thinker.  His  freedom  from  the  ohma^  sectarian  trammels,  nis  liberal 
views  of  doctrine,  with  his  i»(tfound  convtcUons  as  to  vital  Christian  trntbs,  and  Ms 
deeply  spiritual  yet  intensely  practical  preaching,  gave  him  great  popular  pcnrer.  In 
1891.he  was  elected  bishop  of  Massachusetts.   Be  died  Jan.  23,  1898. 

BBOOKB,  Pbeston  Suith,  1810-67;  graduate  of  South  Carolina  college;  was  In  the 
state  legislatora,  and  served  In  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1853  he  was  a  member  of 
congress,  and  was  re-chosen  In  1864.  May  22,  1656,  be  assaulted  Senator  Sunmer,  strik- 
ing Itim  over  the  head  with  a  cane  while  in  his  chair  In  the  senate  chamber,  and  severdy 
injuring  him.  The  house  ot  representatives  did  not  expel  lilm,  though  a  committee 
r^4»tea  in  tavor  of  doing  so;  but  he  resigned,  onb^  to  be  immediately  re-elected  by  Us 
constltnents.  He  died  sodden^  befbro  the  close  <»  the  second  month  of  bis  term. 

BBOm,  8  name  given  to  a  number  of  species  of  diruba  iA  the  closB>f  allied  genen 
mMhu,  geraeta,  and  tpartiiiim,  of  the  natural  order  ieqimine»»,  aub  oider  papiUenaeem 
all  of  them  having  long  slender  branches,  along  wUdti  are  produced  axQlary  flowem. 
The  eenera  differ  In  the  forai  of  the  standard  (see  Pafiliokacbx),  which  !s  roundish  In 

rhum,  broadly  ovate  In  eyttau,  and  obloDgD.ovate  in  getiitta,  whilst  qwrtt'iHii  Ium 
an  acuminatie  keel,  and  that  of  tytMus  is  very  obtuse,  that  of  ^eaiato  being  oblong 
and  not  wholly  Including  the  stamens  and  piStSl.   The  legume  is  many-aeededui  an.the 
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ealjxl^^ped,  ud  the  flluuanto  united  in  a  tube.— Ckmu&oa  B,,  q/ltnu  aeopuiiu,  tlu 
trivial  mme  Mug  from  the  laL  mpa,  long  twigs,  or  a  besom— whkh  hw  by  diffaruit 

botanists  being  ranked  in  each  of  the  genera  just  named,  although  it  possesses  the  char- 
•cten  above  assigned  to  cytitm,  but  baa  lecently  been  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
under  the  name  ot  larothamniu  tcopariut  or  communis— H  a  well-known  naure  of 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  erowing  in  dry  soils,  and  ornamenting  hedge- 
bankst  hiUs,  and  bushy  places,  in  Hay  and  June,  with  its  larg^  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  on  sbort  stalks,  drooping,  solitary,  but  produced  in  considerable  number  along  tlie 
straight  slender  branchfets.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  graceful.  The  lower 
leaves  have  three  oblooe  leaflets,  tbe  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  are  simple;  the  branches  are 
angular  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  very  tough,  and  much  in  use  for  making  besoms. 
Tmj  have  also  been  used  for  tanninfF  and  dyeing;  and  their  fiber  has  \>^sk  woven 
into  a  coarse  strong  cloth,  and  even  made  into  piqKr.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter, 
with  a  peculiar  nauseous  taste  and  smell  when  bruised.  Tlw  young  tope  and  seeds  are 
osed  in  medicine,  being  powerfully  diuretic,  and  very  benefldal  in  scHnekindsof  dropsy. 
Thoy  are  also  mildly  laxative,  and  in  huge  doses  emetic.  They  are  oommmily  admin- 
istocd  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  B.  inhabits  colder  climates  tlun  furze,  reaching  to 
ft  gKBtv  elevntim  fm  mountains,  and  being  found  beyond  the  uOTthern  timit  of  furze. 
It  variea  in  size  from  a  very  humble  ^rub  to  one  of  20  or  even  80  ft  in  heigbtf  and  when 
it  Teaches  this  size,  the  wood  is  of  great  value  for  the  fluer  purpoaea  of  cabiuet-maken 
■nd  turners. — Irish  B-,  ei/tmu  or  tarothamnns  patmt,  not  uufrequent  as  an  ornamental 
plant  in  British  shrubberies,  ia  not  at  all  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 
— Portugal  B.,  or  White  R,  tj/tittu  aiim*,  a  naUve  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  very  often  planted  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  is  much 
admired  for  tbe  beauty  of  its  fascicled  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  upon  long 
flllform  bnuichea.  ItB  kavea  have  three  leaflets.  It  sometimeB  attams  a  height  of  IS  or 
BO  feet.— Bpaoish  B.,  ^xirtiumjmueum,  ia  a  native  of  the  a.  of  Europe,  generally  grow- 
ing in  dry  amis  and  rocky  situations,  and  attuning  a  beif^t  ot  8  n.  or  upwaios.  Its 
branches  are  upright,  round,  and  ru^-lik^  a  characteristic  of  this  genus.  They  are 
smooth,  and  bear  only  a  few  small  simple  leaves,  which  soon  drop  off.  The  fiber  of  the 
bnnchlets  is  much  used  in  scone  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  for  making  cloth, 
lopee,  etc  In  tbe  s.  of  France,  the  plant  is  cultivated  on  dry  unproductive  Bo'uk.  The 
branchlets  are  made  into  bundles,  dried,  beaten,  steeped,  and  washed,  in  order  to  the 
separation  of  Uie  fiber.  It  possesses  medical  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  commop 
B. — A  white-flowered  species,  S.  mono^ermum,  occasionally  to  be  seen  fn  British  shrub^ 
beries,  grows  abundantly  on  the  loose  sands  of  tbe  coasts  of  Spain,  and  produces  a  simi' 
lar  fiber.  It  is  mentioned  by  Barth  as  erowing  in  great  abundance  in  Africa  to  tlte  s.  of 
the  great  desert.  Many  species  somewhat  resembling  these  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  Britain  among  ornamenlal  plants,  some  of  them  often  in  greenhouses.  The  Canary 
isles  produce  some  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  name  B.  is  not 
given  to  those  qMcies  of  ^/Umu  (q.t.)  and  gtnitta  (q.v.)  which  do  not  diq}lay  in  a  marked 
a^p«e  the  character  of  having  long  slender  twigs.— Butcher's  B.  (q.T.)  is  a  plant  of  an 
oitirely  different  bmlly. 

BBOOM-GOBV,  a  gnas  cultivated  in  North  America  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
and  whisk  brushes,  which  are  made  of  the  tops  of  the  culms  and  the  branches  of  the 
panicle.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species  (Sorghvim  taceharatvm)  of 
-which  the  shaloo,  or  sugar-grass  (see  SuOAK-GAns  and  Dubba),  u  anottier  variety.  It 
baa  been  much  longer  cultivated  in  America  than  the  sugar-yielding  variety,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  B.-C.  often  sMains  a  height  of  13-15  ft 
The  stalks  are  kmg  and  liard,  and  are  often  j^wed  under  to  serve  as  manure,  althon^ 
cattle  will  feed  on  them  before  they  are  touched  by  frost  Cattle  are  fond  of  the  leaves 
as  well.  Tbe  seed  has  about  the  same  value  as  oats  for  feeding.  The  usual  pnictioe  in 
harvesting  is  to  bend  the  stalks  ft  from  the  ground,  cut  off  the  tops  6-8  In.  below 
tbe  panicle  and  lay  tliem  in  heapa,  to  be  ccmveyed  to  the  scrwer,  which  is  wrought  try 
horse^Mwn  and  whloh  nmovea  tiia  seed,  fw  marketing,  B.-C.  is  pressed  in  bales 
averaging  about  800  lbs.  each.  Five  hundred  lbs.  to  the  acre  fs  a  fair  average  yield,  ud 
the  producers  generally  realize  $40-$80  per  ton.  It  is  usually  dried  under  cover  to  preserve 
ila  color,  which,  to  bring  the  best  prices,  must  be  as  green  as  possible.  Formerly  the 
Mohawk  and  Ooun.  river  valleys  furnished  most  of  the  supply  in  the  U.  B.  Illinois  now 
leads,  with  an  annual  producUon  of  about  14,000  tons,  raised  chiefly  in  the  central  part 
of  the  sute.  Kansas  produces  from  8000-10,000  tons ;  Nebraska,  from  4000-0000  tons ; 
31iBSDuri,  1000-2000,  and  Ohio,  about  1000.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  its  growth  in 
Teonwaee.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  California.  The  estimated  crop  throughout  the  TT.  8. 
for  1880  was  about  25,000  tons.  Spain  and  Italy  raise  an  inferior  qnali^,  but  out  of  the 
U.  &  the  production  Is  smaU.  In  the  manumclure  of  brooms  and  whisks  the  most 
improved  machinery  Is  employed.  The  exports  to  Qt.  Britain,  the  Continent,  Australia, 
ana  tbe  West  Indies  are  large.  Also  there  Is  a  consideKable  e^^ort  of  the  com  te 
balflB  to  Australia  and  the  West  Indies. 


a  CO.  fai  s.  ]7ew  York,  on  the  Penn^lvanla  border;  665  aq.m.;  pop.  1875, 
49^140;  in  l8B0b  88,878.  It  ia  drained  by  tbe  Susquehanna,  Chenango,  Oteelic  and  other 
and  Intinected  by  the  New  Yatk  and  Brie,  Albany  and  Snagudunna,  Syracuss 
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And  Bln^iunton,  and  Ddsiraie,  lAckftwamu  uid  Western  ndlroada,  and  the  Chanango 
canal.  Production*  agricaltanl,  including  an  immense  quantity  of  bntter.  Co.  teat, 
Mnghamton. 

■BOOMl,  WiLLUJf,  I.L.D.,  1889-1746;  eoa^ntor  of  Pope  in  translating  the  Odif$t«v. 
For  writing  all  the  notes  and  translating  eight  books  of  the  Oreelc  text,  B.  received 
92600,  a  price  which  he  considered  too  siwl.  Comments  on  this  transaction  annoyed 
the  poet  BO  that  he  abused  B.  In  the  Dmdad  uid  in  tJie  BaffU)$,  B.  pabUahed  a  Mif 
Mlitttty  o/FOems,  and  translated  some  ot  Anaereim'a  odes. 

BBOOXBATl.   See  Obobabchbjb. 

BBOOXB.  See  BHtnnma  abd  Brooms. 

BBOBK,  a  dish  aometlmfle  used  in  Scotland,  made  hy  pouring  boiling  water,  milk,  ot 
the  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  on  oatmeal,  and  mudng  the  ingredleota  bj 
stirriug  till  small  lumps  have  been  formed.  Butter  may  be  added,  and  sweet  milk  whni 
tho  broee  is  made  with  water.  It  is  called  kaS-bnm,  waUr-brfm,  or  he^-bnm,  according 
to  tho  l^uid  used.  AShaMnvm^  a  famous  Highland  cordial,  is  a  compound  of  honey 


BB0S8BB,  Chabus  db,  a  learned  Frmch  historian,  was  b.  at  DUon,  Feb.  11,  1700. 
His  first  wortc  was  LMm  tur  VSM  d»  la  FUfe  d'ArwulaneiMk  tfie  malt  of  a  tour 
throurii  Italy  in  1789.  At  ttu  suggestton  of  his  fHend  Bnffon  the  natnnlist,  he  wrote 
the  mHoirt  de$  JVoe^jufinu  audTrwrsf  AuttnUet  (\'fSS),  in  which  he  described  tlie 
auppoeed  great  southern  continent  undn  Uie  several  names  of  Ifageliania,  Australia 
ana  Polrneda.  The  last  two  of  these  names,  now  commonly  used,  were  first  employed 
by  B.  His  next  work  was  Du  OtUte  det  Diem  FHkha,  etc.  (1760).  It  was  followed  by 
a  TraiUi  de  ta  Formation  Mieanique  dea  LanffuM  (1765),  which,  in  spile  of  many  errors, 
contfldns  not  a  few  noTd  and  ingenious  observations  and  conjectures.  During  tlu 
greiUer  part  of  his  life,  B.  waa  occupied  in  endesToring  to  tfie  Uumnm  In  the 

works  OT  Sallust;  and  tukving  collected  about  700  firagn^its  by  this  historian,  he  pub* 
Balled,  with  soch  Interpolations  as  lie  deemed  neoessaiy,  the  HUtoire  de  la  B^uMSqa* 
Bomaine  dans  le  Oown  du  BmtHnu  StSete,  par  Satttute  (1777).  B.  died  as  president  of 
the  psrllament  of  Bnigoodr'  May  7, 1777.  His  letters  from  Italy,  under  the  title  liaUs 
it  J/ a  Omt  An*,  were  edited  and  republished  by  bis  son  BenS,  count  de  Broases,  in  168C 

BBOTE  is  an  inf  ui^n  or  decoction  of  T^etable  and  animal  substances  in  water.  It 
is  costomary  to  use  more  or  less  meat,  generally  ox-flesh,  with  bone,  and  certain  Tege- 
tables,  as  cabbage,  greens,  turnips,  carrots,  pease,  beans,  onions,  etc.  The  whole  are 
mixed  together  in  coid  water,  heat  slowly  applied,  and  the  materials  allowed  to  simmer 
for  some  houra  The  meat  yields  up  certain  Isfpedlent^  whilst  othon  an  retained  i> 
the  residual  flesh.  The  fidlowing  table  wUl  lllustnte  this: 

Oz-desb  heated  with  water 


Salts. 
Fat. 

Saccharine  matter. 

The  vegetables  yield  albuminous  ccmstituents,  coloring  and  mncHa^nous  matter,  and 
Tofatile  oils  and  salts. 

The  real  nutritive  material  present  in  B.  is  less  than  is  generally  thought,  though  it 
aids  in  satisfying  the  cnvings  of  the  appetite.  To  invftUda,  however,  the  form  of  B. 
known  as  beef-tea  (a.  v.)  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  affords  the  weak  and  sicldy  stomadi 
a  light  palatable  article  of  dfet  at  a  time  when  stronger  food  woidd  do  the  weakowd 
system  much  harm.  See  Nutritioet. 

BBOTHBBH0(Hlt,  Relioioub.  These  were  societies  Instituted  for  pious  and  benero- 
lent  purposes,  and  were  numerous  in  the  middle  ages.  Their  origin  is  probabiy  to  be 
traced  to  the  dedre  which  then  prevailed  to  imitate  the  spiritual  orders.  They  were 
usnallr  founded  at  first  without  ecclesiastical  authorization,  on  account  of  which,  sev- 
eral of  the  confraternities  that  either  did  not  seek  or  did  not  obtain  the  recognition  of 
the  church,  assumed  the  character  of  sects,  and  were  suspected  of  heresy.  To  this  class, 
among  others,  belonged  the  Begbards  and  B^;uines  (q.v.),  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
the  free  Spirit  (see  oelow),  tiie  Apostolic  Brethren  (q.v.),  the  Flagellants  (q.v.),  who, 
tol^ated  by  the  church  for  a  while,  at  last  incurred  Us  ^spleauire,  and  were  sewdy 
persecuted.  We  may  also  reckon  amopg  religious  B.  the  old  ouilding  oraporatlous,  from, 
which  sprang  the  order  of  Freemssons,  the  religious  character  ot  wook  secret  sodelles 
Indicated,  In  the  opinion  of  the  church,  a  pecmiarly  dangwous  gnosis  and  symlxdism. 
Others  coming  into  existence  under  ecdestestical  oversl^t,  v  al  least  bring  confirmed 

Sr  the  church,  had  no  areana,  but  were  simply  dedicated  to  the  twnuotlon  of  religlMi, 
ther  by  the  imposttim  of  new  penances,  the  acceptance  of  new  and  severer  devonouL 
or  the  assisting  of  strangm,  traraets,  the  unprotetm,  the  (^pnand,  the  destitute^  and 


.TUdstotheWatab 


Leaves  In  the  BtAed  Haalk 
litein. 

Coagulated  albumen. 
Gelatinous  ti8Bn& 
Fat 

Nerrons  mattML 


Albnminoos  matter. 

Gdatine. 

Kreatine. 

Extractive  mtttexe  or  oemaioiDei 

Lactic  add. 
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tbe  rick.  Not  can  we  refuse  our  admiration  and  approbRtton  to  such  self-denjing  frfr 
teraitiea,  when  we  lemember  how  defecUve  were  the  early  communities  in  <»iarltaU« 
Initltatioiis.  Tbtj  were  moat  nameroos  in  Italy.  Borne  alone  boasting  mm  than  m 
handled. 

Bbothxbs  ahb  SmrRRS  or  the  Frbb  Spibit,  a  sect  which  sprang  op  In  the  Rhine 
coontry  dariog  the  IStb  c,  and  afterwards  spread  into  France  and  Italy.  It  eroanded 
Its  peculiarities  on  the  biblical  doctrine  that  tbe  Holy  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  "  n^edom." 
HuooderBtanding  the  true  nature  of  spiritual  freedom,  the  members  of  this  sect  con- 
ceired  themselTes  released  not  oaly  from  the  tbralldomof  the  church,  but  also  from  the 
obligations  of  morality.  They  set  aside  the  marriage-tie,  and  indulged  In  licentious* 
ness.  A  few  even  maintained  that  tbe  deeds  of  the  body  could  not  possibly  affect  the 
aonl.  IntelleetoallT,  they  ore  said  to  have  been  j^ven  to  Pantheism.  The  synods  ol 
Cologne  in  1806,  and  of  Treres  in  1810,  decreed  their  suppresrion,  and  In  the  persecntlwit 
which  ensued,  they  appear  to  have  been  completely  dispersed. 

Thk  Bskthken  ov  Social  Life,  Bbbthbxn  op  thb  Common  Lot,  or  Bbbthbkh 
or  Good  Will  (also  called  HmROimnTBa  and  Qrboorianb,  from  Hieronymus  and 
Oiegoty  the  great,  whom  they  claimed  as  patrons),  a  fraternity  founded  about  1876  by 
Qeert  Oroote  (b,  at  Deventer,  1840,  d.  1^  and  Florentlus  Badewbi  (b.  1860,  at  Leer- 
dam,  in  &  ^lland,  d.  1400).  This  aoeie^— which  prntemeA  to  be  a  copy  oi  the  earliest 
ChrisUan  communitiea,  and  was  in  sereral  respects  a  foreronner  of  the  subsequently 
formed  socletiee  of  United  Brethren,  now  sometimes  styled  HoraTians— was  composed  mC 
persons  who  sought  after  irious  and  spiritual  exercises  without  any  oonTentional  distlne* 
tioDS  of  order,  etc  Community  of  goods,  ascetic  habits,  industry,  care  of  tbe  educar 
tion  of  Tonng  persons,  and  the  use  of  the  Temacular  language  In  divine  service,  were 
some  of  the  chief  points  Insisted  on  by  the  brethren,  who  were  not  fettered  by  monastic 
or  any  other  vows.  Perfect  community  of  goods  was  a  role  of  their  societies.  Despite 
the  peisecutuHis  which  they  suffered  from  the  mendicant  friars,  they  were  recognized 
and  sanctioned  bj  aeveral  popes  and  by  tiie  coundl  of  Constance,  lli^  became  nuMk 
numwnis  in  the  Kethertanas  and  n.  Germany,  but  also  s|vead  thenuelves  in  Italy, 
SidlT,  and  Portugal,  so  that.  In  1480,  they  reckoned  more  than  180  societies.  The  lasi 
was  founded  at  Cambray  in  1505.  Several  brotherhoods  of  Gregorians  assisted  In  the 
reformation.  In  other  cases,  their  institutions  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Jesuits.  Ttwuj^ 
the  original  founders  of  these  societies  were  opposed  to  all  learning  and  science  which 
was  not  purely  moral  and  practical,  their  followers  rendered  most  Important  services  to 
popular  edociraon,  havhig  free  schools  In  connection  with  many  of  tfaehr  houses,  sup- 
porting starts  at  other  schools,  and  distributing  useful  books.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  not  incorrectly  described  as  pioneers  of  the  reformation.  After  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  Italy,  the  Brethren  of  Social  Life  entered  Into  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  time. 
The  most  important  and  distinguished  members  of  the  soaety  were  Gerhard  Zerbold  of 
ZatfAen,  Thomas-ft-Eempis,  and  tbe  learned  csjdinal  Nicholas  Cusa. — Female  societies, 
of  a  similar  character,  sprung  up  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Brethren  of  Social 
Life.   At  the  head  of  each  was  a  superior  or  directress,  who  was  styled  tbe  Martha. 

BBOTHEK*  JOHATHAF,  a  synonym  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  "John 
Bull"  is  for  the  people  of  Kagland.  When  Wa^lngton  took  command  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  in  New  England,  he  found  an  immediate  necessity  for  arms  and  other 
war  materials.  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  then  governor  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  a  highly  esteemed  friend  of  Washington.  It  happened  that  at 
an  Important  council  of  omcers  where  the  wants  of  the  service  were  the  topic  under 
condderation,  Washington  remarked,  in  reference  to  some  knot^  question:  "We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan,"  meaning  Governor  Trumbull.  The  expression  waa 
repeated  on  occasions  of  difficulty,  and  before  the  war  closed  it  was  estahUshedas  aoon- 
Tenieot  name  for  the  whole  people.    See  TBUMstTLL,  JoNATOAif. 

BB0THBB8,  a  name  ^ven  to  a  group  of  six  or  eight  rocky  islets  immediately  outside 
the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  varying  In  height  from  dSO  to  850  feet.  They  lie  off  the 
African  coast  about  0  m.  s.  of  the  island  Perim,  now  occupied  by  England.  Of  the 
loftiest  point,  the  laL  and  long,  respectively  are  13"  38'  n.,  and  48''  33'  e. — Brothers  is 
also  the  name  given  to  three  isolated  mount^ns  near  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales, 
between  Harrington  inlet  to  the  s.,  and  Port  Hacquarie  to  the  n.,  or  between  lat.  88* 
and  81}"  south.   They  are  valuable  as  landmarks. 

BB0TKEX8,  Law  of  Dbsckrt  among.  In  the  law  of  England,  this  was  immediate, 
without  reference  to  the  parent  as  the  offmmune  vinculum;  but  by  the  8  and  4  Will.  lY. 
&  10^  a  5,  it  is  enacted  that  no  brother  or  sister  shall  be  considered  to  inherit  imme- 
dialdy  fnm  hia  or  her  brother  or  sister.  Imt  every  such  descrat  sliall  be  traced  through 
flw  parait.  See  IiiRBBiTAircB. 

BMnUMMi  Lat,  an  infnior  class  of  monk*,  not  in  holy  orders,  but  boond  tfy 
mmwiiie  nileB,  and  ooployed  as  servants  in  monasteries  (q.v.). 

noism,  BicHABD.  b.  Newfoundland  VWl\  a  tenatie,  whose  prophecies  and  wrlt- 
Ingi  exettad  a  sensation,  was  at  <nie  time  a  lleut.  in  the  British  navy,  which  he  quitted 
In  178B;  SefiHliw,  bom  eonsdaitions  scnqdes,  to  take  the  requisite  oaUi  to  enable  him 
tonoalTa  hia  1ik»W>  ha  was  redooed  to  great  dlstnas,  and  nltlmatdy  idaoed  in  the 
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workhotise.  Dating  bis  first  call  from  1790,  he  annoanced  hlmaeU,  in  179S,  the  aposUe 
of  a  new  religloD,  "  the  nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and  prince  of  the  Hebrews,  appointed 
to  lead  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan."  In  1794,  be  published  a  book,  io  two  parts,  enti- 
tled A  Sevealed  KTmeledge  of  t/ie  Prophedes  and  T'imea,  etc. ;  and,  in  1795,  an  En^omtion 
«f  the  TrvMty.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  publicatioDs,  marked  \s/y  a  strange 
mixture  of  reason  and  insanity.  In  consequence  of  prophesying  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  committed  to  New|^,  but  soon  liberated 
Some  of  his  political  predictions,  espedally  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  continent, 
were  either  altogether  or  partially  fulfilled;  and  many  persons  were  induced  to  sell  their 
goods,  and  prepare  to  accompany  him  to  his  New  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  built  on 
Both  sides  of  the  river  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  arrive  in  the  year  1795.  Hia  disciples 
were  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  even  men  of  ability  and  education  were 
deluded  into  believing  in  him,  two  of  the  most  eminent  being  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
esq.,  H.P.,  the  orientalist,  and  Bhaip,  the  celebrated  engraver.  As  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
be  was  at  length,  by  order  of  govetameiit,  committed  to  Bedlam,  but  releuod  AxwU  14, 
1806,  and  died  Jan.  35, 1881 

BS0TEEB8  Ain>  SXSTEB8  OP  OHABITT.  Under  these  names,  there  exist  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  two  widely  ramified  beneficent  societies,  for  the  nursing  of  the 
poor  and  dck  in  hospitals,  wfthont  distinction  of  faith,  rank,  or  nation.  The  order  of 
the  brothers  of  chanty,  or  Gompassionato  BroUiers,  was  established  In  1540,  at  Seville, 
in  Spain,  by  the  Portuguese  John  dl  Dto  (died  lS6(n,  who  bad  served  in  Africa  under 
Charles  V.  The  funds  for  the  purpose  were  obtained  by  begsi°S-  primitive 
object  of  the  society  was  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  reformation  of  women  of  immoral 
character:  it  was  composed  of  lay-members,  under  no  rule.  In  the  year  1973,  the  order 
received  the  papal  recognition,  and  was  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the 
privilMKs  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  conceded  to  It  in  theyear  1684,  and  It  was  then 
divided  into  a  Spanish  congregation,  wiUi  a  m^.gen.  In  Gnanada,  and  an  Italian  or 
atra-Spanish  congregation,  with  a  maj.gen.  in  Rome.  To  the  latter  belong  also  the 
brothers  of  charity  In  Switzerland,  Oermany  (where  Austria  is  their  chief  seaQ,  Poland, 
the  Netlierlands,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  European  members  of  the  order 
clothe  themselves  in  black;  the  extra-European,  who  are  under  a  separate  gen.  of  their 
order  in  America,  wear  brown.  Their  serrlces  to  distressed  humanity  continue  to  be 
held  in  high  estimation.  The  sisters  of  charity,  formerly  also,  on  account  of  their  dress, 
called  nirterv— independent  associations  of  unmarried  CbristUn  females,  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  siuferlng,  espedally  for  the  tending  of  the  sick  and  the  pooi^ 
were  first  called  Into  existence  in  France,  in  1684,  by  Vincent  de  Paul  (bom  1676), 
greatly  assisted  by  the  noble-hearted  and  self-devoted  widow,  Le  Qras,  by  birth  De 
Marilac.  The  society  was  recognized  in  166S  by  Clement  IX.,  and  in  1685  already  num- 
bered 824  convents.  The  French  revolution  sorely  Interrupted  the  abundant  and  benev- 
olent labors  of  the  sieters  of  charity  by  the  suppression  and  proscription  of  their  coo- 
vents  in  France ;  but  Napoleon  restored  the  order  in  1807  by  the  convocation  of  a  general 
chapter  of  the  scattered  sisters,  under  the  presidency  of  the  empress  mother,  ana  by  the 
arant  of  the  oeceseary  funds;  and  there  exist  at  present  more  than  800  Sssociations  tn 
Franoe,  where,  in  the  villages,  elementary  education  la  in  great  part  conducted  by 
tiiem.  They  attend  the  ^ck  in  all  the  great  hospitolB.  There  exists  In  Qermany  a 
Roman  Catholic  association  of  unmarried  females,  not  bound  conventual  rules,  and 
possessing  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  association  at  pleasure,  but  placed  under 
a  strict  supervision,  and  occupied  in  the  same  duties  as  the  sisters  of  duuity.  The  insti- 
tute of  deaconesses  (q.T.)  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  continent  of  Enrope  is  of  a 
veiy  similar  character.  See  8isterhooi>8. 

BS01TOHAK,  HENitT,  Lord  Brouohax  ahd  YAtnr,  was  b.  In  Edinburgh,  19th  Sept, 
1778.  HiA  father,  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  was  tlie  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Westmoreland,  and  his  mother,  Eleooora  Syme,  who  was  a  woman  of  much  talent,  was 
a  niece  of  Robertson  the  historian.  B.  received  his  education  at  the  high  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  university,  of  Edinburgh.  He  gave  early  promise  of  luture  ability, 
some  mathematical  papers  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  having  been  considered 
worthy  of  publlcatiOD  in  the  tranaaictloDa  of  the  royal  socle^.  He  qwnt  some  time  in 
traveling  on  the  eontlneot,  and  in  180O  was  admitted  to  the  Scotch  bar.  In  company 
with  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and  Sydney  Smith,  B.'s  first  public  efforts  were  ^ven  to  the 
service  of  the  Edinlnirgh  i2en0ur.  and  he  contributed  to  it  some  of  ite  most  powerful 
articles.  His  liberal  political  views  excluded  bim  from  the  hope  of  jpromotion  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  character  which  he  had  acquired  for  eccentricity  and  iodiscreiion,  excluded 
him  from  all  legal  practice,  except  the  unremunerative  practice  of  the  criminal  courts. 
After  seven  years  of  v^n  attendance  In  the  courts  at  Edlnbur^  he  betook  himself  to 
ft  field  more  worthy  of  his  ambiUon,  and  In  1808  passed  at  the  English  bar. 

In  London,  B.  first  attracted  public  notice  by  the  admirable  appearance  he  made  at 
the  bar  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  when  he  was  employed  on  behalf  of  certain  Liverpool 
merchants  to  ask  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  Soon  after  this,  in  1810,  be  entered 
parllamerit,  and  within  a  few  months  of  tlie  time  of  taking  his  seat,  brought  in  and  car- 
ried his  first  public  measure— an  act  making  participation  in  the  slave-trade  felony.  He 
was  welcomed  by  the  (^posiUon  leaders,  to  whose  party  he  hid  attacAicd  hlmsen,  as  a 
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most  powerful  assistant  in  their  attacks  upon  the  gOTernment.  B.  succeeded  In  cairy- 
ing  toe  repeal  of  the  obooxioos  orders  in  council  snortly  before  the  general  election  of 
ISS,  and  then  ventured  to  rantest,  along  with  aoother  whig,  the  membership  for  LiTer> 
pool  i^^nst  Cannisg  and  another  tory.  He  was  defeated,  and  remained  without  a  seat 
in  j^mmeat  till  lw6,  when  he  was  returned  for  Wiochelsea,  and  again  became  an 
■etive  member  of  the  oppositloD.  By  this  time  be  had  also  established  some  reputation 
in  the  courts  of  law.  He  never,  indeed,  acquired  a  very  large  practice,  but  he  repeatedly 
diBtiBgaiHtaed  bJmaelf  by  speeches  of  great  Tigor  and  ability  m  the  defense  of  persons 
proseented  for  libel  by  tne  crown.  His  mort  famous  ap|>eamnce  as  an  advocate,  how-  y 
ever,  was  !n  defense  of  queen  Caroline,  when,  along  with  Dcnman,  he  defended  the 
injured  queen  with  uneqnaled  couragie  and  disiDtereatedness,  at  the  cost,  as  both  well 
knew,  of  exclusion,  for  years  to  come,  from  all  professional  advancement.  But  his 
eloquence  and  boldness,  though  they  forfeited  for  him  the  favor  of  the  crown,  gained 
him  that  of  the  people,  and  for  the  ten  yeara  between  1890  and  1880,  B.  was  the  popular 
idol.  He  made  no  bad  use  of  his  power,  la  18SSZ,  he  nsed  it,  though  in  vain,  in  sup- 
port of  a  scheme  of  national  education;  and  to  bis  activi^  is  owing.  To  great  measure,  ' 
the  e^abllshmeDt  of  the  London  nniversity,  of  the  first  mechanics'  institute,  and  of  the 
•oeietf  tor  the  diffudon  of  useful  knowledge.  In  18S0,  B.  delivered  a  most  powrrftil^ 
sprech  agunst  slavery,  and  in  consequence  of  it— as  he  himself  believed— was  invited 
to  stand,  and  returned,  as  member  for  the  great  popular  constituency  of  the  co.  of 
York.  The  aristocratically  disposed  whigs  would- nad  tliey  dared — have  excluded  B. 
from  the  reform  ministnr;  but,  in  addition  to  having  enormous  popularitv,  he  was  vir- 
tually tbeir  leader  in  debate  in  the  commons,  and  was  thus,  in  spite  of  his  umnanage- 
aMowBS,  indlspauaUe.  After  varioos  intrigues,  B.  was  ofTerea,  and  was  persuadra. 
agaimtt  both  his  interests  aod  his  indinatioDS,  to  accept  a  peerage  and  the  cbancellor- 
^ip.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  lords  in  Nov.,  1880,  and  assisted  veir  materially  in  carry- 
ing through  that  house  the  great  measures  then  proposed  by  the  liberal  mlDiaters.  He 
shared  in  the  general  unpopularity  which  afterwards  attached  to  them,  aod  when  they 
were  dismissed  William  IV.  in  1834,  B.  left  office,  never  1o  return  to  it.  After  that 
time,  be  held  in  the  upper  house  a  position  as  nrarly  analogous  as  may  be  to  that  for- 
merly held  "by  him  in  the  commons,  criticising  freely  the  conduct  of  successive  admln- 
Itttations,  and  steadily  forwarding  every  measure  for  social  progress. 

It  wfll  be  aa  a  law-reformer  that  B.  will  be  best  remembered.  He  took  up  Romllly's 
unconpleied  task  of  canying  Into  practice  the  amelioratkms  suggested  by  Bentbam. 
Bis  efloria  in  this  direction  began  as  early  as  1816,  when  he  introduced  into  parliament 
aUll  to  remove  variotis  defects  In  the  law  of  iibel.  In  1827,  in  a  memorable  speeeh 
Which  occmpied  six  hours  in  dellverv,  B.  enumerated  the  defects  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  Englisb  taw,  and  made  proposals  for  dealing  with  law-reform  on  a  proper  scale. 
These,  as  might  have  been  expected,  met  with  little  encouragement  It  has  been  the 
fsrtune  of  many  of  his  measures  to  be  carried  afterwards,  in  a  mutilated  form,  by 
otiier  hands.  After  he  left  office,  B.  also  succeeded  in  carrying  varioos  reforms  in  the 
law,  among  which  may  be  noted  some  very  extensive  changes  in  the  law  of  evidence.  , 
Among  the  measures  proposed  by  B.,  but  left  for  future  law-reformers  to  cany,  were 
Ulta  tar  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law,  for  the  establif^hment  in  England  of  a  sys 
tern  of  public  prosecutors,  and  for  the  giving  of  compensation  to  parties  acquiued. 
Lord  B.  a  acts  and  bills,  as  well  those  regarding  tlie  slave-trade,  education,  and  other 
public  questitms,  as  those  touching  on  law-reform,  have  been  collected  and  published 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Baldly  Wilmot  (Lond.,  Longman,  1867).  The  large  well-filled  volume 
whiiA  they  form  ia  the  most  fitting  monument  that  could  be  preaarred  of  tbe  activity, 
poseveraDce,  and  public  spirit  of  the  man. 

As  an  oratiH',  more  espedally  as  a  deliater  in  parliament,  R  was,  among  the  mem  <rf 
his  time,  inferior  only  to  Canning.  He  was  wont,  however*  to  indulge  in  bis  speeches 
in  too  large  an  admixture  of  exciting  elements-  argument  was  mingled  with  fiery 
declamation;  ridicule,  sarcasm,  invective,  were  freely  used;  and  these  he  dealt  out 
with  a  vehenwnce  and  energy  that  at  times  carried  him  far  beyond  bounds,  Tbe  power 
of  ready,  rapid,  and  fordbte  diction  wns  eminently  his.  In  many  other  fields  besides 
oratory,  B.  has  won  a  high  reputation.  He  cultivated  mathematical  and  physical  s<»ence 
wUh  SDCceas,  and  ventured  upon  the  domain  of  metaphystca,  and  even  of  theology.  His 
miMellaneoaB  writings  are  of  great  extent,  and  upon  aa  almost  incredible  variety  of  sub- 
jects. They  were;  however,  intended  more  to  serve  purposes  of  the  moment,  than  as 
penmaent  additions  to  our  literature;  and  though  they  display  great  poweTs  of  rapid 
oompKfaendon  and  nervous  clear  exposition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  indebted  to 
their  author  for  any  new  truths  in  politics  or  morals,  or  any  origiDal  discoveries  in 
sdenca.  The  honors  due  to  men  of  letters  B.  did  not  fail  to  acquire,  fiaving  successively 
been  made  lord  rector  of  CHaseow  University,  president  of  17ntversity  College,  London, 
member  of  the  Institoteof  Trance,  diancellor  the  rnlverslty  of  Edinbar^,  and  lastly. 
ftaL.  of  Oxford. 

'Whllenotengagedinpariiament.LordBrougham  resided  chiefly  at  Cannes,  In  the  a, 
of  nance,  where  he  died  May  7th,  1868.  He  married,  In  1819,  Hary  Anne  Eden,  the 
gtanddatighter  of  a  baronet  in  the  co.  of  Durham.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two 
oraghters,  who  both  died  before  reaching  womanhood.  The  patent  o<  the  title  to  the 
peerage  was  extended  to  make  It  descend  to  the  ftunlly  of  his  brother.  B.  left  a  memoir 
of  his  life  and  times,  which  was  published  in  3  vols.  (1871). 
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BBOTOHAX,  JoHir,  b.  Ireland,  1810,  d.  K.  Y.  1880,  playwright,  studied  snrgery  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  waa  obliged  to  leave  school  on  account  of  adversitT,  and  went 
to  London,  where  he  inopoaed  to  «aiter  the  East  India  service;  bat  an  old  man  gave 
him  a  guinea,  and  nrged  mm  to  sedc  Bome  fitter  employment.  Happening  to  meet  an 
old  acquaintance,  he  got  an  engagement  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  theater,  and  there  In 
Jnly,  1830,  he  acted  six  parts  m  Tom  and  Jerry.  In  1880,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  company  organized  bymadame  Veatria.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  first  play, 
a  burlesque,  prepared  for  William  £.  Burton,  then  acting  in  London.  In  1*^0,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  for  which  theater  be  wrote  a  number  of  plays.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1849,  anct  ^tpeared  in  the  old  Park  theater  in  New  Tork  OSj. 
Soon  after  he  joined  Burton's  company  In  Chambers  street ;  and  here  also  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  plays,  among  which  were  VanUg  Fbir,  All  it  Pbir  in  Low,  DimU>eff  and  8m,  and 
the  Iruh  ShMorani.  Afterwards  he  managed  Kiblo's  Qarden,  and  in  Dec,  18S0,  he 
opened  Brougham's  Lyceum  on  Broadway,  where  he  produced  David  Copperfleld,  and  a 
new  version  of  the  Aotretiof  Padua,  the  latter  written  lor  Charlotte  Cushman-  He  Ihem 
connected  himself  with  Wallack's  company,  in  which  he  remained  until  1800;  then 
managed  the  Bowery  theater,  reviving  Ain^  John  with  superb  scenery.  Meanwhile  he 
was  writing  plays,  among  which  were  the  Oame  of  Low,  BUak  Bou$e,  A  Decided  Com, 
Chme  ^Ltfe,  Piajilng  «m  Fire,  Paeahoata*,  Love  and  Murder,  Bomanee  and  BecMt^, 
etc  Alter  severu  seasons  at  WallacVa,  he  rejoined  Burton  and  produced  bis  burlesque 
of  OolumbuM,  and  other  plays.  In  1860,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remiained  nve 
years,  and  there  too  he  was  writing  and  adapting  plays,  among  them  the  Duke'a  Motto, 
for  Hr.  Fechter.  He  reappeared  in  New  Tork  In  Oct.,  1865,  «id  not  long  after  again 
joined  Wallack's  company,  with  which  he  remained  until  the  oloae  of  his  life.  Among 
his  later  plays  are  /oAn  Oarth,  and  The  Uly  of  France. 

BBOVaHTOV,  JoHir  Cah  Hobhoube,  Lord,  1786-1860;  an  English  statesman.  At 
his  death  the  peerage  became  extinct,  as  he  left  no  male  issue.  In  his  school  days  at  Cam- 
bridge he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bynm,  and  the  two  made  a  tour  of  sontheniE^ 
alaterperiod.  Hewasa  tadical,  and,  in  1616,  wrote  a  book  to  correct  certain  current 
mbrepresentations  of  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Day$  in  Parie.  The  work  gave  great 
offense  both  in  England  and  France.  The  translator  and  printer  in  Paris  were  sentenced 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  an  "atrocious  libel,"  and  in  London  he  was  confined  in 
Newgate  nearlythree  months.  As  a  martyr  to  toryism,  he  tried  for  parliament  in 
the  borough  of  Westminster,  but  was  defeated,  though  chosen  by  a  large  majority  only 
two  years  later.  For  12  years  he  was  an  ardent  imd  comageous  advocate  of  liberal 
measures,  among  them  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.  In  1881,  he  became  a  Iraron,  and  in  the  same  year  was  secretary  of  war 
in  the  Qrej  ministry.  Subsequently  he  was  chief  commisdoner  of  woods  and  forests, 
and  president  of  the  board  of  coatrol.    In  1851,  he  became  a  peer,  and  ceased  to  partici- 

Sate  in  public  life.   Loid  B.  published  Imitation*  and  Trandaiions  from  the  Utaeaiet; 
owmey  through  ASiania  toUh  Lord  Byron;  and  Ri^iorical  lUuttraOont  of  the  Fourth  Oanio 
Oh&de  Sarotd. 

BBOU'OEKar,  Rhoda,  a  popular  novelist,  the  daughter  of  a  cleigyman,  was  bom  In 
Wales  in  1840,  but  spent  much  of  her  life  in  Oxford.  Among  her  works,  ail  of  which 
are  clever  lud  entertaining,  but  of  Inferior  literary  quality,  are:  Cometh  up  at  a  Mamr 
(1867);  Hot  IFimty  biatooirell  <1867);  Bed  at  a  Soee  ie  £^  (1870):  Aoiuw  (lOTS);  Joan 
(1876);  AZiwfo  (1888) ;  AMiprC^  (1886);  Atae/Om);  Se^lta  or  Okarj^  (iaOb),  etc 

XBOVfBA,  or  Bovb'ba,  the  ancient  PnteOf  where  the  kings  of  Blthynia  usually 
resided,  situated  In  lat.  27°  n.,  long.  40^  e.,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Fmsa  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  waged  war 
with  Croesns  or  Cyrus.  Selfeddulat,  of  the  race  of  Hamadan,  took  it  in  336  of  the 
H^^ira,  bnt  It  was  retaken  by  the  Greek  emperor  in  041  a.i>.  in  1866,  Orkhan,  son  of 
Othman,  the  second  emperor  of  Turkey,  captured  it»  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Us 
empire,  and  it  eontinned  so  nntU  the  Sultan  Amnrath  I.  removed  tiie  capital  to 
Adrianople.  The  Tartars  plundered  It  In  1402.  It  saecesirfDlly  withstood  the  attack  of 
the  Karamanlans  In  1418,  but  in  1512  it  was  taken  by  Ala  Eddln.  Ibraham  Pasba 
seized  It  In  1833,  and  from  1852  to  1856  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  Abdel  Kader,  Berides 
these  vicissitudes  it  has  suffered  much  from  fire  and  earthquakes. 

B.  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  facing  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  plidn,  covered  for 
many  miles  wlu  plaittatioiis  of  mulber^-^rees.  The  city  and  suburbs  are  about  6  m.  In 
dreumference.  The  town  is  dirided  ftom  tbe  eastern  suburb  by  a  deep  channel  or 
vale,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges,  one  of  them— with  shops  on  each  side — ^belng 
00  paces  long  and  16  broad.  The  streets  are  remarkably  clean,  ana  the  bazars  very  good, 
being  supplied  with  European  goods  from  Constantinople.  The  population  of  Broussa 
is  estimated  at  75i)00^  It  contains  a  great  number  of  mosquee,  some  of  which  are  very 
fine  buildings.  The  silks  of  B.  are  much  esteemed  in  the  European  markets,  and  great 
qnantitlei  were  fonnerly  expinted.  It  Is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  and  Greek  arch- 
bishop. Meerschaum  clay  la  ftmnd  near  ifj,  and  there  are  many  hot  sprincs  on  the  spnr 
of  the  mountain  in  the  vicinity.  The  waters  are  mMtly  alkaline,  and  are  used  for 
bathing.  On  a  rock  near  the  center  of  the  town  stands  the  citadel.  Caravans  conduct 
the  true  with  the  interior,  but  a  railway  connects  the  city  with  Uie  Port  of  Mudanla  on 
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the  Sea  of  Mumora.  In  1856  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthqoake.  la  a  nelghlxw- 
bug  rlUase  aie  the  tombs  of  Orkhan  and  Othman.  The  growth  of  the  dty  has  been 
Tery  rapUl  »lnce  the  Busso-TorUah  war,  and  it  la  still  an  Important  commercial  center, 
xlthoDgh  some  of  Uie  manaCactnra  tor  which  it  was  foimerly  famouB,  for  example  ^kat 
Hi  ehlnaware,  have  declined. 

BBOVHUB,  Francois  Josbph  Victob,  the  founder  of  the  physiological  system  of 
medicine,  was  b.  at  St.  Malo,  Bee.  17,  1772,  and,  after  studying  at  Dinon,  served  for  a 
time  in  the  navy,  and  then  In  the  army.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  first  professor  at 
the  mlMtary  hospital  of  Val-de^race.  In  1880,  he  became  professor  of  general  pathology 
and  therapeutics  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  insUtnte.  He  died  at  hitf  country  residence  at  Yitrr,  Nov.  17.  1888.  In  1841, 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  court  of  Yal-de-Grace.  B.*8  peculiar  Tiews 
«re  »blj  explained  in  his  chief  works — the  SuMre  de$  PAl^maaiet  ou  TuflammatioM 
Ckron&tiet  (1808),  and  Bastnen  ds  la  Doctrine  Midieaid  giniralemerU  adopts  (181Q,  which 
«8eert  the  following  principles:  that  life  is  sustuned  only  by  excitation;  that  this  exci- 
tation may  be  either  too  strong  {mtrexeitaiion)  or  too  w^k  {adyncmtie),  the  latter  case, 
Jhowerer,  oeing  far  less  frequent  than  the  fonner.  These  abnormal  conditions  of  sorex- 
•dtatiMi  and  adynamie  at  first  manifest  themselves  in  a  soeciflc  oigan  of  the  body;  but 
affeBrwwds,  bgriiyinpathy.  are  extended  toother  oisans;  that  is,  all  cuaeases  are  originally 
ioealt  sad  beccnne  gtnmul  only  bv  sympathy  of  toe  ssreral  organs.  The  organs  most 
■subject  to  disease  are  the  stomach  aud  bowels,  and  therefore  gai^rc-eni«rm»  (inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  the  intesttoes)  Is  the  basts  of  pathology ;  consequently,  B.  resorted 
to  local  tdilebotomy— especially  tbe  application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  r^on  of  the 
■abdomen — ss  a  remedy  m  fevers  and  various  diseases.  His  theory  and  practice  gained 
many  adherents  In  France,  who  took  the  name  of  the  "  physiok^ical  school"  But  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  physiology  has  demonstrated  that  the  views  of  B.  were  one- 
«ided  and  exaggerated.  Yet  th^  nave  not  been  without  use  in  rathology,  as  they  have 
led  to  a  mom  canful  study  of  pattudo^oal  anatony  and  physiofogicat  STmnrthies,  and 
to  a  mote  exact  obaervatlon  of  the  so-called  spedfic  morbid  processes  of  which  the  exis- 
tence was  denied  bv  B.  and  his  followers.  Uont^re.  JVbtttw  SSrittrique  sur  la  Vh,  le$ 
Tranattx,  etle$  Opinumt  de  BrouMoit. — His  son,  OAfiDOB  B.,  bom  1808,  professor  at  Yal- 
-de-Grace  (1888),  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Broussais  system,  and  is  the  writer  of  a 
wo^  ^^HM-MoraU,  based  on  phrenology. 

BKOUBMnr,  Claude,  1047-08 ;  a  French  Protestant,  an  advocate  and  l^al  defender 
of  tbe  Huguenots.  His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  certain  leaders  of  an  outbreak,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  city  (Toulouse),  barely  escaping  into  Swltzeriand. 
He  ventured  into  France  twice  afterwards,  at  great  peril;  bat  m  iW8  he  was  cao^^ 
after  many  escapes,  and  sentenced  to  be  troken  on  the  wheel  on  the  charge  of  treason- 
able conq^racy  with  the  dnke  of  Schomberg  to  invade  France.  He  wasexMnted  aooord- 
Ingly.  Nov.  4  IMSu  He  left  a  number  of  vorka  on  the  snbjects  of  tlie  period. 

BBOmUBET,  PiBBBB  Mabib  Auoubtb,  1781-1807;  a  French  naturalist  edocated 
In  medicine,  and  a  professor  at  the  age  of  18.  He  labored  zealously  to  establidi  the  Ian.- 
mean  system  of  botany  In  France,  and  visited  Endand,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
royal  society,  publishing  in  London  Ichthyologia  Deccu  I.  In  Paris  he  was  perpetual 
wcretary  of  ttie  society  of  i^culture,  and  a  member  of  the  electoral  college  of  tiie  city. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and  went  as  physician  to  an  embassy 
-which  the  United  States  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  Still  later  he  was  French 
oonsnl  at  Teneriffe;  in  1707  a  member  of  the  institute,  and  in  charge  of  the  botanical 
ncden  at  Hontpellier.  He  died  of  apoplexy  soon  after  his  election  to  the  national  leg- 
islative body.  France  is  indebted  to  nun  for  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep  and 
ibe  Angora  goat. 

BBOVBBOilETIA.   See  Muiibebst. 

BBOVWXB,  Adrian,  about  1606-88;  a  Dutch  painter,  He  was  apprenticed  to  Franz 
"BaSa.  He  was  Improvident  and  dissipated,  and  his  pictures  deal  chiefly  with  drinking 
scenes  and  tavern  life.  They  show  great  skill  in  coloring  and  cleverness  in  characteriza- 
tion.  The  best  collection  is  in  the  Munich  gallery. 

VBttmn,  a  ca  in  Illinois,  on  the  Illln<ris  river;  800  sq.  m.;  pop.  *gO,  11,961.  In  part 
prairie  and  In  part  wooded  with  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soil.  It  Is  intersected  by  the 
Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  railroad.  Agriculture  Is  the  main  business.  Co.  seat, 
Mount  iSterling. 

BBQW,  a  CO.  in  s.  Indiana;  330  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  10,308;  well  wooded,  and  with 
tolerably  productive  soil.   Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.   Co.  seat,  Nashville, 

BBOWV,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kansas  on  the  Nebraska  border;  676  sq.  nu;  pop.  '78,  10,446; 
In  '00,  20,310.  The  co.  Is  crossed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island  railroads.    Prodacttons,  grain,  hay,  butter,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Hiawatha. 

BBOWV,  a  CO.  in  s.  Minnesota,  on  the  Big  and  Little  Cottonwood;  586  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
""M,  16,817;   Chief  business,  agriculture.    Co.  seat,  New  Ulm. 

BBOWV,  a  CO.  In  n.  Nebraska;  area,  1020  sq.  miles;  pop.  '00,  4S60.  It  Is  dndned 
1v  Mlolnaia  river,  bonndlng  It  ou  the  n.,  and  crossed  Vf  the  Fremont,  Elkhoni  and 
lussonri  Yalley  railroad.  Co.  seat,  Ainsworth. 
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■BOWV.  a  CO.  In  i.w.  Ohio,  «i  the  Ohio  tint;  400  aq.  m.;  pop.  *Wt  80,808;  In 
Se^.  Hilly  near  the  river,  bat  levd  Inhmd;  fertile  and  wetf  cultivated.  Fmdnoaa 
grain,  batter,  wrgbmn  iwriaaBei,  and  some  wine.   Go.  leat,  Geoigetawn. 

BBOW,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  S.  Dakota,  formed  1879  and  orvaniKed  1880;  1780  eq.  m. ;  pop. 
•90,  6737.    It  Is  drained  by  the  James  river.    Co.  seat,  Aberdeen. 

EROWV,  a  00.  in  c  Texas,  on  Colorado  river;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  11,869.  Hflly 
and  [Hidrie  snrfece,  with  rich  soil.   Chief  bnsiness,  stock  raising.   Co.  seat,  Brownwood. 

BROWT,  a  CO.  In  e.  ^meeonsin  at  the  head  of  Green  bay;  SSOsq.m.;  pop.  '60,  38,184. 
Uneven  sniface;  productions  a^cultural.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  several 
other  nUIroadft  pass  through.   Co.  seat,  Greenbay.  . 

BBOVK,  Bkkjamin  Okatz,  b.  Kj.,  1826 ;  graduate  of  Yale ;  made  Lis  home  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1852  was  a  member  of  the  legtolature.  In  1854,  he  started  the  MimuH 
DmamU,  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  for  the  union,  commanding  a  brigade.  In  1808 
he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  Kiasouri,  and  in  1872  was  thedemocratic  candidate 
f or vicfr-pniidnt.  Bed.  1686. 

BBOm.  Ghabus  BHOCKmM. »  celetanted  Amerlan  noveUit,  ms  b.  atFbiladel- 
villa,  Jan.  17, 1771.  His  early  edocatitHi  waa  carried  on  under  the  caze  <rf  Hr.  Bobot 
Froud,  author  of  the  Witorv  JVnwflyfaanM.  Afterwards  be  studied  for  the  law,  but 
the  licenae  which  he  bad  aJrcatdy  given  to  his  imagioation  induced  an  unconqner^^ 
averadon  to  legal  pursuits,  and  he  oonsequeotlj  betocw  himself  to  literatine.  The  Proidi 
revolution  exercised  on  him,  as  on  many  other  ardent  spirits,  a  considerable  influence; 
several  of  his  writings  at  this  period  being  penetrated  with  the  new  thoughts  and  send- 
ments  which  eprung  out  of  that  great  convulsion.  In  1796.  he  pubUahed  Wieiand,  the 
first  of  his  remarkable  fictions;  and  in  1799,  Omand,  or  the  BeerM  Witnem.  His  next 
production  was  Jftkur  Mmgn,  w  Mmain  aT  lAs  Ttar  179ft— the  fatal  year  of  yeliow- 
lever  in  Piiiladelphia.  In  1801»  appeared  llibar  HwmSis^  or  ffie  Adveiuune  ^  a  ifiEssp- 
WtUJter,  "a  romance  presenUng  a  greater  variety  of  wild  and  ptetoiesque  adventure, 
with  more  copious  delineations  of  natural  scenery,  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  other 
works." — PrtKott.  This  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Clara  Hawanl,  and  in  1804 
by  Jans  l^ibot,  first  printed  in  Engjbnd.   He  died  of  consumption  in  1810. 

KBOWV,  FoBD  Hadoz,  b.  Calais,  Prance,  of  Bngltth  parents,  1821.  He  studied  art 
on  the  continent,  and  in  1844  sent  two  cartoons  to  Westminster  Hsll  whldi  won  the 
admiration  of  Uaydon  and  of  Dante  RonettL  A  warm  friendship  resulted  between 
Rosaetti  and  himself,  and  when  the  inxnaa  founded  the  Pre-R^thaelite  Motherhood, 
B.,  tliou^  he  bdd  hlmadf  aJotrf  ixom  actual  membership  in  the  society,  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  fme  of  its  master  spirits.  Amoog  his  best  known  pictures  are  * '  Wiclifl 
reading  Ms  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,"  1848 ;  "King  Lear."  1849 ;  " Chaucer  at 
the  Court  of  Edward  III.,  1851;  "Christ  Washing  Peter's  Fbet,"  1869;  an  historical 
series  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  1890;  ^   He  d.  In  1893. 

BBOWN,  Fbajtcis,  d.d.,  1784-1820;  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  college,  of  which  he  became  inesldent  In  1816.  Some  of  his  sermons  and 
pamphlets  have  tteen  pnblislwd. 

BSOWV,  Fbajtcis;  d.d^  educator;  b.  In  Hanover.  K.  H.,  Dec  S6, 1849;  mduated  at 
Dartmouth  cotlMce  in  1870,  and  at  the  Union  theological  seminary  in  lcn7;  became 
Instructor  in  Btbucal  philolmn^  at  the  seminary  in  1879  and  associate  professor  in  1881; 
and  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  there  In  1680l  His  publi- 
cations include  Atst/riolojyt  Ua  Use  and  Jbuae  in  Old  Ttatamcni  Study. 

BBOWX,  Sir  Gboboi*  a  distinguished  British  gen.,  b.  at  Unkwood,  near  Xlgin,  Scot- 
land, in  Aug.,  1790;  entered  the  army  in  1806,  became  lient.  in  1807,  and  was  present 
in  the  latter  year  at  the  rapture  of  Copenhagen.  Be  served  in  the  peninsular  war.  At 
the  battle  (tf  Talavera  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  at  the  storming  of  Badaioz  was 
one  of  the  forlorn-hope.  Hewas  appointed  maj.,  Hay  M,  and  LieuLcoL,  Sept.  29,  1814, 
in  which  year  he  embaAed  in  HaJ^gen.  Ross's  expedition  against  the  United  States  ol 
America,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bladenaborg.  Fn»n  Feb.  6.  tSH,  to  1848, 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  rifle  brigade.  He  was  made  adj.gen.  of  the  forces, 
April,  1850,  and  lieutgen.,  1851.  In  the  Cr&iean  war,  1864-65,  B.  commanded  the  light 
divisioD.  At  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  Nov.  6, 1854,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
obliged  to  retire  for  a  short  time  to  Malta.  In  1866.  he  wss  created  a  kni^t  commander 
of  the  Bath.  In  the  expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Axof,  he  commsnded  the  Britidi  troops; 
and  In  the  first  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Bedao  of  Sebast^l,  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Mom^iig-pailT.  He  was  gazetted.  April  8.  iwi,  "gee.  in  the  armyfor 
distlngidsbed  service  m  the  Sdd."  He  was  a  kni^t  of  Hanover,  received  the  Tnxklib 
order  of  the  Medjidle  of  first  class  in  18B5;  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  Dt  hraor, 
18S6.  In  1890,  he  became  commander-in-chief  in  Irdand.  and  in  1862  a  mvy-conncilor. 
He  died  in  1885. 

BBOWV,  dBOROB,  naval  officer;  b.  In  Indiana,  June  19,  1835;  became  a  midshipman 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  1849,  commander  18WJ,  captain  1877,  commodore  1887,  and  rear- 
admiral  1S9S:  and  was  commandant  of  the  naval  station  and  yard  at  Norfolk.  Va..  In 

180S-7.   He  retired  In  1897.  — i  » 

BROWir,  Georoe  Loring,  b.  I8I4  in  Boston;  an  American  painter,  of  whose  pro- 
ductions the  more  notoble  are  "  The  Crown  of  New  England  "  (the  White  MounUins). 
and  "The  Harbor  of  New  Tork."  He  d.  1889. 
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nOWV,  GooiiD,  1791-1867 ;  a  grumnsriaD ;  b.  fn  Bhods  IslMid ;  for  90  ymn  a 
toaeber  in  N«w  York,  and  aatlMr  of  several  elementary  uid  prognedTe  woriu  on 
Eo|;lisfa  grammar,  the  mart  important  of  whldi  Is  his  OrammmrtfSSgUth  Oramman. 

BMWV,  HsRKT  Abhttt,  1844-TB  ;  b.  Philadelphia ;  graduated  at  Tale  coll.;  was 
admltladtotfaebar.batdlKinnlihedfaiinnlfcliieflyBaap^^^  Heeanestly 
advoealed  tba  eanae  of  mamdpid  refonn  In  raUtdelphu,  made  nomerous  speeches 
thnm^Kmt  the  countnr  in  fovor  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  during  the  jpnridential  cam- 
paign «f  1979.  and  deUTered  brilliant  addreaneB  on  anniversary  uid  festival  oocaaknu^ 
etc   A  poB&umous  collection  of  his  speechea,  with  a  memoir,  app«ued  in  1880. 

BBOWK,  Hkhkt  Bilunos,  associate  Ixistice  of  the  U.  S.  Bnpreme  Court,  was  bom 
at  Lee,  Ma^,  in  1880.  He  was  gtaduatea  from  Tale  college  In  1B56,  and  then  traveled 
in  Europe  for  a  year.  Upon  ias  letum  he  atndied  lav  at  the  Tale  and  Harvard  law 
schools,  and,  npon  graduating,  removed  to  Detroit.  Mich.,  where  be  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1880.  For  several  years  he  was  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  in  that 
district  of  the  Federal  court,  and  In  1868  he  was,  by  appointment,  for  several  months 
lodge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  "Wayne  county.  In  1878  be  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  TTuited  States  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dlstolct  of  Michigan.  In  18TC  be 
compiled  a  volume  of  admlndty  xeporta,  and  In  Dec. ,  1890*  was  aj^nted  by  Preeldeiit 
Harrison  to  the  vacancy  cm  the  supreme  court  bench  caoied  by  the  death  of  JoaUce 
Samuel  MUler. 

BBOWV,  Henrt  Kiree,  b.  Haas. ,  1814 ;  an  American  scolptor,  well  known  for  works 
in  bronze.  He  studied  portrait-[nhitlng  in  Beaton,  and  after  spending  some  years  in 
Italy,  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  He  made  the  first  bronze  cast  achieved  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  his  flgurea  are  "  Hope,"  "  The  Pleiadea,"  "  Tlie  Fonr  Beasoos,"  and 
atatoea  of  De  Witt  Gl&iton,  Waahlngton,  NaUiaiiiel  Graena,  Lliicoln,  and  Gen.  Scott. 
Bed.  1886. 

UOWX.  Jacob,  1775-1828;  an  American  general  cMnmandlng  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1818 ;  he  showed  skill  and  <x>urage  in  the  defense  of  Sackett's 
Hatbor,  and  in  the  battiee  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falu.  In  1831  he  was  chief  in 
ounmand  of  the  United  States  army. 

VBXXWIK,  3.  Applibton,  b.  Mass.,  1844;  landscape  painter;  reddent  iA  New  Tork. 
He  studied  mainly  under  Lambinet,  of  Paris.  Among  his  works  are  "  Old  Bond  near 
Fails,"  and  "On  the  Merrimack  near  Newburyport.** 

XBOWT,  Jakes  Baldwin,  d.d.,  1830-84 ;  b.  England :  tac  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church  at  Brixton,  London ;  was  elected  chrirman  of  me  Congregationai 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  1878.  He  was  widely  known  and  honored  as  a  pieacher, 
scholar,  and  author,   ffis  books  have  found  many  adn^riog  reados  in  tbe  U.  8. 

BBOWV,  John,  of  Haddiogton*  once  fhe  most  popoUr,  and  sUU  among  the  most 
revered,  theolog^  writers  in  Scotland,  was  b.  in  1723,  at  Garpow,  near  Abemetby.  in 
Perthsbixe.  Deprived  of  both  his  parents  when  only  11  ^ears  of  age,  be  became  assist- 
ant to  a  venerable  and  pious  shepherd,  named  John  Ogilvle,  who  tended  his  flock  among 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  nursed  tbe  religious  ardor  of  the  boy's  heart.  6.,  however, 
aq>ire<f  to  be  vnse  as  well  as  good.  His  thirst  for  learning  was  insatiable,  and  the  most 
romantic  yet  well-accredited  stories  iUustrative  of  this  are  related  by  bis  biographers. 
While  Btul  a  friendless  herdsman  he  had  made  great  progress  u  a  self-acquired 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Lidln.  Tbe  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  even  at  this  early  Ume, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  coimtiy  people  round  about  believed  he  was  in 
iMgue  with  the  devil,  and  that  he  had  pledged  Us  soul  for  unhallowed  lore.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  "  he  knew  nine  or  ten  languages,  classical,  oriental,  and  modem,  and 
bid  amaased  vast  stores  of  Puritan,  Bcottish,  and  Dutch  divinity."  After  abrief  career  aa 
a  peddler— an  employment  which  English  readers  will  understand  from  Wordsworth's 
Exeuraon  was  neither  mean  nor  degrading — B.  became  a  volunteer  in  a  raiment  of 
militia  raised  in  Fifeshire  duriag  tbe  rebellion  of  174S,  and  in  1747,  scboolnuater  in  the 
neighborhwMi  of  Kinross.  Dumg  tbe  vacations  of  his  school,  be  studied  philoso{riiy  and 
dmnity  under  the  inspection  of  uie  Associate  Synod,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  EbenezerEiskine  and  James  Fisben  In  1750,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seces- 
non  cliurch  at  Haddington.  Perhaps  a  more  f^thful,  industrious,  and  holy  minister 
never  labored  inSootlaiia.  DavidHumewasonceprevalledupontogoandhearhlm.and 
the  criticism  of  the  great  skeptic  was:  "  That  old  man  pi-eacbes  as  ii  Christ  were  at  his 
elbow."  Although  self-educated,  he  had  little  of  the  narrowness  which  culture  so 
obtained  genemlly  brings  along  with  it;  he  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  with  Episco- 
pidlanfl^  and  often  expressed  a  warm  affection  for  all  tme  Christians.  Although  himself 
•  sooad  Presbyterian,  and  a  tolerably  strict  Calvinlst,  "the  love  of  the  Lord  "was  his 
real  sad  nlUmate  test  of  a  man's  ortboaoxy.  In  1758,  B.  first  appeared  as  an  author.  Hia 
work  was  entitled  A  Bdpfor  the  Ignorant,  etc.  In  1763,  he  published  bis  Yimous  Ohrit- 
tittn  Journal,  in  which  tbe  common  events  of  life  are  richly  out  quaintly,  and  periiaps 
somewhat  artificially,  spMtualized.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oivini^ 
under  ttie  Associate  Synod,  and  in  the  same  year  issued  his  valuable  i)»;(K>Ttarv^£M 
Bo^Bibte.  In  1771.  apprared  hlafli«fo?y^CM  Ohurchfrom  (Ae  Birih  of  t?ie  Saviour — a 
work  good  enough  for  cottiM-raadtng,  but  pooseoning  no  merit  otltmnae;  and  in  1778, 
Skt8^4atorprmTvBiiU,  TUslaBtuB.^0iq0iHHi(f!p«^andbs8beenaiiudnglypopa- 
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Ux  in  Scotland ;  erui  high  dignitaries  of  the  English  church  have  prdaed  and  iccom- 
mended  it.  Besides  these  works,  B.  published  a  great  variety  of  sermons,  tracts,  etc., 
which  had  an  eztensiTe  popularity.   He  died  on  Itkh  June,  1787. 

VBOWMf  JoKH,  M.O.,  founder  of  the  Bruoonian  ^vtem  of  medidne,  tbe  son  of  a 
day-laborer,  and  minaalf  flist  intended  for  a  weaver,  b.  in  1786^  fn  BunUe  parish,  Ber- 
wiclEddie,  was  educated  at  the  gnunmarwfaool  oi  Dnnse,  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
an  usher.  After  studying  medicine  at  the  Edlnbu^  unirerrity,  he  became  tutor  to  w 
children  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  CuUen,  and  assistant  In  his  university  lectnrea  Con- 
ceiving himself  ali^ted  by  Cullen,  he  commenced  giving  lectures  himself  upon  a  new 
system  of  medicine,  according  to  which  all  diseases  are  divided  into  the  sthenic,  or  those 
depending  on  an  excess  of  excitement,  and  the  asthenic,  those  resulting  from  a  deficiency 
of  It;  the  former  to  be  removed  by  debilitating  medicines,  as  opium,  and  the  latter  by 
stimulants,  such  as  wine  and  brandv.  His  system  gave  rise  to  much  opposition,  but 
his  partisans  were  numerous;  for  a  time  his  opinions  had  some  influence.  In  1779,  B. 
took  the  decree  of  M.D.  at  the  univerrity  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  1780  publislied  his 
SXementa  JKmMti&s.  He  was  also  author  of  ObterwUioni  on  th*  Old  J^tiom  of  Phmda, 
In  1786,  beingoverwhelmed  with  debt,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  of 
apoplexy  in  ITOS.  His  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  Dr.  William  Cullen  Brown, 
^>peared  in  1804  (8  vols.  8vo). 

BBOW,  John.  1786-1608;  merchant  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  the  leader  of  the  men 
who  destroyed  the  Qoipm,  an  English  sloop  of  war,  June  17.  1772.  He  was  arrested 
and  put  In  Irons,  but  escaped,  ue  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
a  patron  of  Brown  imiversity. 

BBOWV,  JOBH,  1744^;  graduate  of  Yale,  and  king's  attorney  in  New  York.  In 
177S  he  was  an  en^sarr  la  Canada  to  provoke  the  people  against  the  English  govern, 
ment  He  was  with  Allen  at  the  capture  of  TIconderoga,  and  at  Quebec  when  Wolfe 
was  killed.  He  wukilled  Indians  while  (mtbe  way  to  help  Schuyler  in  tbe  Mohawk 
valley  campaign. 

BBOWV,  John,  1707-1887;  b.  Ya  ;  floldia-  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  was  a 
student  at  Princeton  and  at  WDUam  and  Mary  college;  and  after  residing  In  Kentucky 
for  a  few  years,  returned  to  Yirglnlo,  and  represented  that  state  in  congress.  1787-98. 
From  1798  to  1805,  he  was  UnitedStates  senator  from  Virginia. 

BBOW>,  John,  d.d.,  grandson  of  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  was  b.  IStb  July,  1784^ 
near  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire.  ■  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  afterwards  at 
the  theological  ludl  of  the  secesdon  church  in  SelkiriL  In  1806,  he  was  ordained  to  ttie 
pastorate  of  a  church  in  Biffiar,  a  small  town  in  Lanarkshire,  where  he  labored  for  IS 
years,  employing  his  lefsurewmrs  In  those  studies  whlcb  subsequently  enabled  him  to 
take  *  Idgh  rank  as  a  biblical  expodtor.  In  1822,  he  was  transferred  to  Rose  streM 
church,  Xoinburgh.  and  In  1829  to  Broughton  place  church  in  the  same  citr.  In  1884. 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  and  exegetical  theo]<^y  in  connection  with  the 
associate  ^od.  He  died  18th  Oct.,  18S8.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  B.  was  among  the  flrstof 
his  time.  For  clearness  of  scriptural  exposition,  chaste  and  powerful  language,  and 
mi^estic  ardor  and  earnestness  of  manner,  he  had  no  equal  in  his  denomination,  and  no 
superior  in  Scotland.  The  attractiveness  of  Ida  delivery  was  heightened  by  a  counte' 
nance  dngnlarly  noble,  tender,  and  sweet.  Among  his  works  are  Th«  Law  of  Ohritt 
retpeeUnff  OMl  Obedienee;  Ths  Betwrroction  of  Dft;  and  his  important  and  scholarly 
iBnioiAofy  DiKOwne%  «n  A«  iMUfes  of  Peter,  on  the  £lpidU  to  the  Qo^eUiant,  and  on  w 
SpUOe  to  the  Somatu,    See  Dr.  Caims's  Memoir  (1860). 

BBOWV,  John,  M.D.,  physlctan  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1810;  studied 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  practiced  medicine  in  that  city.  His  practice  wae 
successful,  but  not  la^e,  and  his  fame  rests  mainly  <m  his  literary  works,  which  oonsiSk 
of  three  volumes  of  sketches  tvmed  f era  5uteejM(**  insure  hours"  )  in  1866-61,  and 
Jolm  Zeeeh  mul  Other  Papm  in  1882.  The  style  of  these  writings  is  humorous  and 
patiMtic,  and  they  deal  chiefly  with  homely  subjects.  The  little  sketches  termed  Itab 
and  hi*  Friendt  show  bis  best  qualities  and  have  otoilned  great  popularity  for  their 
qualntness,  delicacy  and  clear  and  pleasing  style.  His  literary  motto  was  that  an 
author  should  not  publish  anything  "  unless  he  has  something  to  say  and  has  done  his 
best  to  si^  it  aright,"  and  for  this  reason  he  published  but  little,  distrusting  his  own 
powers  and  subjecting  what  he  wrote  to  the  severest  criticism.  He  died  in  1882  after 
an  uneventful  and  somewhat  melancholy  life.  See  RteoiUdioiu  if  Dr.  John  Brown  by 
A.  Peddle  in  1808. 

BBOWV.  JoHX,  ms  b«n  In  Conn.,  Hay  9,  1800;  d.  Dec  2,  18B9;  an  abolitionist, 

celebrated  as  the  originator  of  the  insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  Intended  for 
the  ministry,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  study  on  account  of  inflammation  in  his 
eyes.  With  his  family  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  worked  as  a  tanner,  and  engaged 
in  the  wool  trade,  in  wtiich  he  failed.  He  then  went  to  Essex  co^  N.  Y.,  and  began  as 
a  farmer,  but  in  1854  followed  his  four  sons,  who  hod  setUed  in  Kansas,  and  were  BUb> 
jected  to  much  persecution  on  account  of  their  oppodtion  to  ^very.  When  tiie  freft- 
state  men  organized  to  repel  the  lOssourlauB  who  were  bedeglng  Lawrence,  Brown  and 
hla  sons  were  among  the  fOTemost  on  tbe  free^tate  side;  and  a  little  later  th^  made  a 
lemarkaUe  defense  against  vastly  superior  numbers  near  Ossawattomle.   After  many 
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nmgh  AdTentures  in  the  KaiuMs  troubles,  B.  fonned  the  project  of  an  insiurectioD  In 
Ue  acratb  amonff  the  slaves  as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their  liberation.  He  drilled 
aaoiallforce  In  Iowa  in  the  winter  of  1867,  and  the  next  spring.  In  Canada,  drew  up  a 
new  inoviaional  constitution  for  the  states,  under  which  he  was  selected  as  ctommander- 
in-cblef*  one  of  his  sons,  and  Richard  Reaif  and  John  Kagi,  being  civil  officers.  The 
next  important  event  was  the  rescue  by  B.  of  certain  slaves  in  Missouri  who  had  been 
sdd  ana  were  to  be  taken  to  Texas,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  property  being  slain  in  the 
conflict  Again  he  went  to  Canada,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer. 
His  attempt  to  capture  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  fenr  was  made  on  Sunday  night,  Oct. 
I6U1,  1W6.  The  arsenal  was  easily  seized,  sevenu  citizens  were  taken  Into  custody, 
conspicuous  bouses  were  setoched  for  arms,  and  few  of  the  citizens  knew  what  was 
going  on  until  mid-forenoon,  wlien  they  began  to  rally ;  some  scattered  flriag  followed, 
one  colwed  man  was  kOlea  (by  Kvwn's  men),  the  mayor  was  slightly  hurt,  and  so 
was  one  of  Brown's  sons.  Then  was  no  sign  of  a  rising  of  negroes,  and  before  noon 
Brown  and  his  men  were  in  the  arsenal,  virtually  prisoners.  A  feeling  of  rage  pre- 
T^ed  80  stroDgly,  that  a  man  who  came  from  the  arsenal  with  a  flag  of  truce  was 
inrtantly  killeo,  and  one  prisoner  was  put  to  death.  At  night  Brown  bad  three 
nnwounded  whites  and  a  few  useless  negroes  for  his  army;  one  ofhis  sons  lay  dead,  and 
nnotber  was  badly  wounded.  In  the  morning  a  force  of  United  States  marines 
arrived,  and  Brown,  flghting  desperately  to  the  last,  was  taken  prisoner,  iMing 
woiuided  once  with  a  sword,  and  twice  with  the  bayonet  All  of  the  invaders  vrere 
Indicted  fw  oonsj^ring  to  incite  insurrection,  and  fw  murder  and  troasoo.  After  a  trial 
of  time  di^  in  which  Brown  was  unable,  on  account  of  bis  wounds,  to  stand  up; 
be  was  fouml  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  on  the  scaffold  witldn  48  houn.  He  died 
olinly  on  the  ad     Dec.,  1809. 

BBOm,  John  Qboroe,  eenre  painter;  b.  Durham,  England,  1881;  educated  in  the 
Royal  Scottish  Acadwy  anathe  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York;  lived  In 
New  York  after  1668;  became  an  academician  In  1863;  and  subsequently  president  of 
the  American  watercolor  sodety.  He  delights  in  portrsylng  dty  and  country  lUe,  with 
child  figures, 

BBOWV,  John  Young,  b.  Ky.,  1836;  graduated  at  Centre  coll.,  Danville,  Ey.,  1855; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1867.  He  was  elected  to  the  XXXVIth  congress,  but  not  having 
■ttw'"-^  the  age  reqidred  by  the  coastltntioa  of  the  U.  S^was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
■eat  until  the  second  session.  He  was  elected  to  the  XLth,  XUIId,  and  XLIVth 
ooDgresses;  and  governor  of  Kentucky,  1891. 

BBOWV,  Joseph  Emerson,  b.  S.  Car.,  1821;  graduated  at  Yale  law  school;  b^n 
practice,  1846;  elected  to  the  state  senate,  1840;  elected  gov,  of  Ga.  by  the  democrats, 
1857;  reelected,  1850;  and  again  elected,  1861,  over  two  opposing  candidates.  He  was 
active  as  a  war  jgovemor  during  the  rebellion,  opposing  pres.  Dans  on  the  conscript  act. 
After  the  war  B.  became  a  prominent  reconstruetlonfit,  voting  for  Gen.  Grant,  against 
the  wishes  ol  the  majority  of  his  party.  He  suffered  the  only  political  defeat  of  his  life 
in  186S,  when,  as  the  republican  canAdate  for  U.  S.  senator,  be  was  beaten  by  Joshua 
Hillt  dem.  He  was  appointed  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  6a.,  became  a 
reeonstmcttonlst  democrat,  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senile,  1970,  1884,  and  gave  (60,000 
each  to  the  university  of  G^eor^^  and  the  Southern  BiqitlBt  Theoioglcar  Seminary, 
He  d.  in  18M. 

BBOWV,  Nicholas,  17W-1841;  b.  R.  I.;  the  chief  patron  of  Brown  university, 
wliich  in  1804  changed  its  name  In  his  honor  from  Rhode  Island  college. 

BBOWV,  or  BBOWm,  Robert,  1649-1632;  an  English  clergyman,  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Brownists,  was  bom  at  ToleUiorpe,  Devonshire;  was  eduoUed  at  Benet  (Corpus 
CairisU)  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  serving  as  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  tai^t  school  in  Southwark  and  gave  private  religious  instruction,  then 
retnrnued  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  offered  a  pulpit,  but  refused  to  be  licensed  by  a 
triahop,  and  soon  was  Inhibited  from  preaching  at  all.  In  1679  he  formed  at  IS'orwIch 
a  Sepaiatist  churchy  and  after  being  Imprlspned  for  hts  opinions,  emigrated,  1680,  with 
hfa  flock  to  Mlddlebnig,  Zmland,  where  he  published  (1682-88)  several  controversial 
Ijooks,  including  A  Tr«UUe  0/  Rtformation  voitkout  Tarrying  for  Anie,  and  A  Bookt  mhiA 
Skewetk  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  true  Chrt'stimts.  DisBenslonB  arising  In  his  congregfr- 
tt«m,  he  repaired  to  Scotland,  1583,  where  he  assailed  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  then  returning  to  England,  was  excommunicated  (about  1686), 
which  led  him  to  become  "  reconciled  "  to  the  English  church.  He  was  elected  master 
of  St  Olave^s  grammar  school,  Southwark,  and  m  1501  was  made  rector  of  a  churdi 
near  Oundle,  Northauqttonslilre.  Some  writers  represent  him  as  ever  hot-headed  and 
qnairelsome  (he  was  Imprisoned  on  various  chaiges  thlrMr-two  times);  others,  as  an 
ambiUons  fonatlc  Dexter,  Congreqationalism  of  Uu  Latt  Three  Bttndred  Kearv,  defends 
the  sincerity  of  his  aims  in  early  life,  and  avers  that  **  he  anticipated,  1^  two  genera- 
tions, Rc^r  Williams  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  toleration  and  of  liberty  of 
conscience."  Brown  and  his  flowers  objected  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  established 
dtiurdif  as  well  as  to  its  government,  nor  would  they  commune  with  other  reformed 
dnudiee,  beouise  they  tolerated  "  unregenente "  peraras  as  members.  They  hdd 
marriage  to  be  a  dvU  eontraet,  refused  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  tlioae  not  church 
members,  rejected  fwms  <rf  prayer,  and  wotud  have  every  <AnnA  independent,  and 
^aoe  aU  power  in  the  liands  of  the  laity.   See  BnowNins  and  Indbpendbhtb. 
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now,  BouBT,  an  eminent  botanist,  the  son  of  an  E^scopal  ele^Tman,  was  k 
at  Uotttrose,  Scotland,  Dec.  21,  1778,  and  educated  at  ICariscfaal  coU^;e,  Aberdeen. 
HaTing  studied  medicine  at  the  oniTenity  of  Edlnbo^fa,  he  became,  ta  ITttfi,  ensign 
and  assistant-sunreoD  in  a  Scottish  fencibfe  re^mcnt,  with  which  he  weot  to  Ireland. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  be  reMc^ned  his  commissions  in  1800,  and  the 
following  jear  was,  on  tbe  recommendation  of  str  Joseph  BaDks.  engaged  as  naturalist 
in  the  expedition  sent  out  under  Capt.  Flinders  for  tbe  sumr  of  the  Australian  coasts 
On  his  letum.  in  1805,  he  brought  home  neartj  4000  apedeeoi  Australian  plants,  a  large 

Eroportion  of  which  were  new  to  science.   8cK>n  after,  he  was  appc^nted  librarian  to  the 
itnnean  society.   To  tbe  Trmuaetinu  of  the  Gdinbui^  Wemerisn  society  and  those 
of  the  Llnncan  aodety,  he  contribated  memoirs  on  Am&piadea  and  Proteae&B,  and  pul>- 
tished  AvNffWBUf  PVrra  JV(»m  HoBandia  et  /nroto  Van  Diamm't,  vol.  L  1810;  a  supple- 
ment to  this  work  appeared  in  1880,  relating  to  the  PmUaeem  only.   He  also  wrote  the 
Ommal  Bemarka,  Chtoffraphieal  and  BsHmuMeal,  on  the  Botamff  trf  IVrro  Amtlraliti, 
attached  to  the  narratiTe  of  Capt.  Flinders'  expedition,  1814.    His  adoption  of  the 
natural  system  of  Jussieu,  tbe  French  botanist,  lea  to  its  general  substitution  in  place  of 
the  Linngan  method.  B.'b  nnmerona  memoiis  in  teansactions  of  aocietiei^  aiw  othex 
contrHmUonB  to  botsuical  sdence,  secured  for  uidTeraal  wivoral  the  title  oonfflrrsd  on 
him  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  of  Botmieonm  fiulU  Piinegpt.   In  1810,  B.  received 
the  charge  of  the  libraiT  and  splendid  collections  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  which,  in  1887, 
were  transferred  to  tbe  British  museum,  when  he  was  wpoiuted  keeper  of  the  botaucal 
department  in  that  esti^llshment.   In  1811,  he  was  elected  f.b.b.;  in  1S8S,  J>.c.u  of 
Oxford;  and  in  1883  was  elected  one  of  the  18  foreign  associates  of  the  academy  of 
•^rteoces  of  the  institute  of  France.   In  1880,  the  royal  society  awarded  him  theb:  Copley 
BSnWjk^b^JHtamtrifi  during  a  Seriea  <tf  Tear$  on  tAeSul^eet^VwtadteJmfrmiaiton. 
1775  ha  was  an  endssanr  in  Oanaaarw^pclety  from  1848  to  185S,    He  died  in  London, 
meuL  Ha  was  with  AUen  at  the  txptxae'df  ytotkM^  In  S  Tcda,  8to^  liaa  been  puUiahed  in 
wai  killed.   Ha  was  killed  by  Indians  while  on  tiK, 

Tilley  campaign.  -nd;  engineer.   He  served  with 

BBOWV,  JOHK,  17S7-188?;  b.  Va  ;  soldier  In  ihe  revolui^tlred  capUtn  to  1842;  and 
s^ent  at  Princeton  and  at  William  and  Hary  college;  and  aftend  as  the  designer  and 
for  a  few  years,  returned  to  Virginia,  and  represented  that  state  li  Tweed  at  Berwiclc, 
Prom  1708  to  1805,  he  was  Unltea  States  senator  from  Virginia. 

BBOWV,  John, D.D.,  grandaonof  JohnBrow^of  Haddington,  wash,  d  Dartmouth 
near  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire.  -  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  university,  andsunr  In  D&rt- 
the  theological  hall  of  the  secession  church  In  Selkl^  In  1800,  he  was  oroT^  eoUece  in 
pastorate  of  a  tdiurch  in  Blggar,  a  small  town  In  Lanariutaire,  where  ha  Ubc^teOnbo. 
years,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  those  studies  which  subsequentiy  enable*.  ' 
take  a  hifh  rank  as  a  biblical  expodtOT.  In  1833,  he  was  transferred  to  Km 
church,  Edinbuigh,  and  In  1829  to  Broughton  place  church  In  tha  same  city.  In  of  the 
he  was  appointed  wofessoT  of  pastoral  and  exegetical  theology  in  connection  witiod  to 
asaodata  i^ynod.  He  died  18th  Oct,  lesS.  As  a  preacher,  DrTB.  was  among  the  fii^hrls- 
his  time.  For  clearness  of  scriptural  expoution,  chaste  and  powerful  language,  iiiua 
najcatic  axdor  and  eamestness  of  manner,  be  had  no  equal  In  hts  denomination,  and  ipw 
■aperior  In  Scotland.  Tha  attractiveness  of  1^  deliveiy  was  hel^tencd  by  a  counuiu 
uanoe  dngulariy  nobl^  tender,  and  sweet.  Among  his  works  are  T/u  Law  of  Ohrit» 
ntpeeUnff  OkU  Obodkaee;  Ths  BeavrreOion  ^  Life;  and  his  important  and  scholarly  i 
Bnotttarv  Diteoumet  on  CA«  Bpigaenif  Fetor,  on  tAeSpMU  to  the  QaiaUoM,  andonOe^ 
Sputit  to  the  Romana.    See  Dr.  Calms's  Memoir  (1860). 

BBOWV,  John,  M.D.,  physician  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1810;  studied 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  practiced  medicine  In  that  city.  His  practice  wac 
snocessful,  but  not  huge,  and  hia  fame  rests  mainly  on  bis  literary  wwks,  which  consist 
oi  three  volumes  of  sketches  tormed  Hone  Swteeefwa  ("leisure  hours" J  in  1868-61,  and 
John  Luch  and  Other  Papers  In  1882.  The  style  of  these  writings  Is  humorous  and 
paUietic,  aud  they  deal  chiefly  with  homely  subjects.  The  little  sketches  termed  Sab 
attd  hia  Frionda  show  his  best  qualities  and  have  obtained  great  popularity  for  their 
qnaintness,  delicacy  and  clear  and  pleasing  style.  His  literary  motto  was  that  an 
author  should  not  publish  anything  "  unleBs  he  has  something  to  say  and  has  done  his 
best  to  say  it  aright,"  and  for  this  reason  he  published  but  Uttle,  distnutiiu  his  own 
powers  and  subjecting  what  he  wrote  to  the  saverest  criticism.  He  cUad  in  1882  after 
an  uneventful  and  somewhat  mehmchoiy  life.  See  BeeotUelioiu  of  Dr,  John  Brown  bv  . 
A.  Peddle  in  1898. 

BBOWV,  JoHH,  was  bom  In  Oonn.,  Hay  9,  1800;  d.  Dec  2,  18B8;  aa  aboUtionist,cfa 
celebrated  as  the  originator  of  the  Insiurection  at  Harper's  Ferry.   He  was  Intended  fo^te. 


the  ministrr,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  study  on  account  of  Inflanmiation  In  WLf^ 
tiyea.  With  his  family  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  worked  as  a  tanner,  and  engag^ud 
In  tha  wool  trade.  In  which  be  failed.  He  then  went  to  Essex  co^  N.  Y.,  and  bwan  icnn 
a  fanner,  but  in  1854  followed  his  four  sons,  who  had  settled  in  Kansas,  and  were  it  ^ 
jected  to  much  perBeeotion  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  slavery.  When  the  f^  ^ 
state  man  oigantzed  to  repel  the  IDsBouriana  who  wna  besieging  Lawrence.  Brown 
his  sons  were  tmaag  tin  foremoat  on  the  freaatOe  dde;  aud  a  llttla  latai  ' 
renuukaUe  dafenae  against  vastly  superior  numbefs  near  OBsawattCHnie. 
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a  new  and  simplified  scheme  of  mental  phenomena.  The  greater  part  of  this  new  phi- 
losophy was  tlie  production  of  his  first  session  as  professor,  the  writing  of  each  lecture 
beinx  begun  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  delivery.  A  philosophic  system  thus  impro- 
TiBeacomd  nor  but  be  crude  and  inconsistent,  however  acute  and  imaginative  its  author 
mtefat  be.  B.'s  chief  contribution  to  psychology  is  the  establishment  of  a  fdztli  or  hkm- 
ewaranm, 

BBOWV,  Thomas  Alxxander  (pen  name,  Rolf  Boldrewood),  b.  in  England,  In 
1826;  went  to  Australia  in  1830;  was  active  In  the  early  public  life  of  Melbourne  and 
Sydney;  and  after  1865  was  a  police  magistrate  and  gold  fields  commissioner.  His  best 
known  worlu  are  Upaand  Downs;  The  Juiner'a  Rigid  ;  Jiobbery  under  Arms;  TJus  SquaUer'M 
Dream;  A  Sydaey-Side  Saxon;  An  Australian  ^uire;  A  Colonial  Reformer;  A  Modem 
Bweanter  (1894),  Old  Mtlbminu  ilemoria  (1896),  etc. 

BEOWIT,  Ultbbbs  Maximilian,  1705-^1;  after  studying  at  Limerick,  Rome,  and 
Prague,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  serving  with  distinction  in  Corsica  and  Italy,  and 
rising  rapidly  in  rank.  In  1788  he  was  field-marshal  lleut.  and  one  of  the  aulic  council. 
He  was  field-marshal  In  the  seven  years*  n-ar,  raised  the  Prussians  at  Lowosltz,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  great  bittle  of  Prague. 

BBOWV,  Sir  William,  founder  of  the  free  public  library  at  Liverpool,  b.  at  Bally- 
mens,  Ireland,  1784;  was  educated  at  Catterick,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire;  and  In  hli 
18th  year  accompanied. his  parents  to  the  United  States.  Employed  in  the  counting- 
house  of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  In  the  linen  trade  in  Baltimore,  in  a  few  years  he 
was  admitted  a  partner.  Returning  to  England  in  1809,  he  established  a  branch  of  the 
Inuiness  «t  Liverpool,  and  Iidd  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  flrma  in 
the  wOTld.  Ihnbarkiiig  in  the  American  trade,  he  became  on  extensive  importer  of 
cotton,  and  by  his  rare  energy,  quick  business  liabits,  and  sterling  integrity,  soon  became 
distinguished  for  the  magnitude  of  his  dealings.  A  litteml  reformer,  ue  took  a  promi- 
nent rart  in  local  and  public  aflaii^,  and  unceasingly  promoted  the  education  of  the 
people.  In  1844,  he  contested  s.  Lancashire  upon  the  anti-com-law  league  interest  with- 
out success,  but  was  returned  to  parliament  for  that  division  of  the  country  in  1846,  and 
was  subsequently  three  times  re-elected.  A  series  of  letters  in  defense  of  free-trade, 
wliich,  in  1890,  he  contributed  to  the  BmTuj/lwinian  (Boston  newspaper),  attracted  much 
attention.  He  was  also  an  able  advocate  for  Uie  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage.  In 
he  munificently  subscribed  £80,000  for  the  establishmeut  of  a  free  public  library 
at  Liverpool,  and  tlw  noble  bailding  erected  for  the  purpose  owes  its  existence  entirely 
to  his  generosity.  He  died  in  18S4. 

BBOWV,  William  Lawrence,  1755-1880;  minister  of  the  English  church  at 
Utrecht,  and  successor  of  his  father  and  uocle.  He  was  also  professor  of  moral  phl- 
kMOf^y  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  university,  to  which  was  added  a  professor^p 
of  the  law  of  nature.  After  the  French  revolution  he  escaped  to  England,  and  at  a 
later  period  became  principal  of  Marischal  colleKC,  Aberdeeo.  In  1800,  lie  was  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  in  1804  dean  of  the  ch^wl  royal.  His  best  known  works  are  Easapon 
the  liTatural  Egualiiy  of  Man;  On  the  Bthtenee  of  Vte  Supreme  Creator;  and  on  the  existing 
religions  with  regard  to  their  moral  teodeacy. 

BBOW  COAL,  a  mineral  substaoce  of  vegetable  origin,  like  common  coal,  but  difi^er- 
ng  from  it  in  Its  more  distinctly  fibrous  or  woody  formation,  which  is  sometimes  so 
pwfect  that  the  original  structure  of  the  wood  can  be  discerned  by  the  microscope, 
whilst  its  external  form  is  also  not  unfrequently  preserved.  In  this  state,  it  is  often 
called  wod  eoalj  and  it  sometimes  occurs  so  tittle  mineralized,  that  it  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  wood,  as  at  Vitry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  the  wood-work  of  a 
bourn  has  been  made  of  it.  From  this  to  the  most  perfectly  mineralized  slate,  it  occurs 
in  all  different  stages.  It  is  often  brown  or  brownish- black,  more  rarely  gray.  It  bums 
without  swelling  or  runniug,  with  a  weaker  flame  than  coal;  emits  in  burnmg  a  smell 
like  that  of  peat,  and  leaves  an  ash  more  resembhng  that  of  wood  than  of  coaL  Where- 
erer  it  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  is  used  for  fuel,  although  very  inferior  to  com- 
mon coal.  Bovey  eoal,  so  called  from  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire,  where  extensive 
beds  of  it  occur,  and  where  it  has  long  been  wrought,  is  B.  C,  and  often  exhibits  the 
woody  structure  veiy  beautifully.  R  C.  occurs  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  Britain, 
and  more  abundantly  near  Paris,  and  in  Liguria  and  Hanover,  where  it  forms  thick 
beds  in  alluvial  deptmts. — The  aitriurbrand  (q.v.)  of  Iceland  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
it.  Jti  (q.v.)  is  also  sometimes  regarded  as  a  variety  of  brown  coal.  Although  bearing 
the  name  coal,  B.  G.  Is  rather  a  rand  of  lignite  (q.v.)  than  of  coaL 

nown,  Chables  Farbab,  an  American  humorist,  better  known  as  "  Artehvs 
Ward,"  was  b.  in  Waterford,  Me.,  in  18S4,  and  after  puslug  through  the  free  village 
school  entered  a  prinUng-offlce.  As  a  printer's  boy,  ne  worked  tn  all  the  principal 
towns  in  New  England,  until  settled  at  Boston,  where  be  began  to  write  comic  stories 
and  essays.  A  roving  disposition  carried  him  to  the  west,  and  he  was  engaged  as  local 
editor  in  Toledo,  and  later  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his  letters  from  "  Artemus  Ward, 
showman,"  a  pretended  exhibitor  of  wax  figures  and  wild  beasts,  first  attracted  general 
attention.   In  1800.  he  became  a  contributor  to  Vai^  iWr,  a  Kew  York  comic  weekly 
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Kper;  and,  being  Invited  to  Teetare,  soon  became  very  popular  and  attractive.  Ai  a 
itnrer,  in  1868  he  visited  California,  making  the  overland  trip,  visiting  Salt  Lake 
City,  ma  Mormon  capital,  and  drawing  crowds  in  every  town  he  visited.  In  1864,  he 
opmtA  his  illustrated  lectures  on  Caufornia  and  Utah  in  Kew  York,* with  Immense 
success;  and  In  1866  was  Induced  to  visit  England,  where  he  became  a  contributor 
to  Punch,  and  gave  his  lecture  on  the  Mormons  In  the  metropolis,  at  the  E^^tlan  hall, 
Piccadilly.  Bat  while  oonvulsliu:  crowded  audiences  with  laughter,  he  was  wastlns 
with  pnmionary  disease.  Earty  bi  1867,  he  wmt  to  Jersey  for  a  milder  air,  but  with 
no  benefit  twd'^was  about  to  embark  for  America,  when  be  died  at  Southampton,  Mar. 
«,  1867.  He  was  tall,  slender,  with  striking  features,  and  a  most  amiable  character, 
which  attracted  and  attached  to  him  many  friends.  By  his  will,  after  providing  for  his 
mother,  leaving  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  his  library  to  the  best  boy  In  the  school  of 
his  native  village,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  trust  to  Horace  Greeley  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  printers.  His  collected  wrltinn,  which  have  had  a  wide  circulation  In 
America  and  E^Iand,  are  Arltauu  Ward  His  Book  ;  Arltmu  Ward,  among  tkt  MorawM : 
Arlmva  Ward  ammg  tlU  AaAuu;  and  a  posthnmons  collectltHi  and  biography  entitled 
JirtmiU  Ward  in  England, 

BBOWHE,  Edttabd  Habold,  d.d.,  an  English  blahop,  b.  1811 ;  educated  at  Cam> 
bridge,  and  holding  various  profeasOTships  until  in  1864  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Ely  ;  transferred  to  Wbichester,  1878  ;  resigned  the  office,  owing  to  lU  health,  Id  18(K). 
He  published  An  JBggaogiUmqf  t/u  TMrtu-tUne  ArtiOetj  Aid*  to  Fa/Uh,  etc   D.  1801. 

BBOWHE.  Hablot  EinQHT,  1816-83 ;  an  English  caricaturist  and  book  Illustra- 
tor, well  known  under  his  pseudonym  of  "  Phiz."  He  first  came  into  prominence  in 
1836.  when  he  sneceeded  Seymour  as  the  illustrator  of  the  Pickwick  Papers;  subse- 
quently he  Illustrated  a  number  of  the  novels  of  Dickens.  Lever,  Mayhew,  and  Alns- 
worth,  besides  contributing  to  comic  serials,  etc. 

BBOWHJt,  Isaac  Hawkiitb,  an  English  poet,  1705-60 ;  educated  at  Cambridge;  then 
engaging  in  the  law.  He  was  twice  chosen  to  parliament ;  but  his  remitation  rests  exclu- 
dvely  upon  bis  poems,  mch  as  Jki^  and  Bant^,  and  7^  ^  jPobaeco,  In  which  ha 
Imitates  Cibber,Tope,  Young,  Swift,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  Hrlng  what  it  waa 
published.  Ih  Anima  ImmortaUlale,  m  cloee  imitation  of  Lucretius,  was  bu  most  impor- 
tant work. 

BBOWHE,  JoHK  Boss,  b.  1817 ;  an  emigrant  from  Irdand  to  the  United  States  when 
a  child.  He  learned  shortband  writing,  and  became  a  reporter  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. Having  a  desire  to  travel,  be  went  first  on  awhale-ehtp,  and  on  his  return  published 
a  book  of  observations  in  Zanzibar.  He  next  went  on  government  business  to  Csliforaia 
in  18M.  .Two  years  later  be  went  as  correspondent  aC  a  newspaper  to  Europe,  traveling 
throu^  Italy,  SicUy,  and  Palestine,  and  giving  an  account  In  Tvttf.  Alter  furtliw^ 
service  In  the  Dorth-westem  territories  and  on  the  l^flc  coast,  he  went  to  Algeria,  Ice- 
land, Poland,  and  Russia,  and  published  Tha  Land  qf'Thor,  and  An  American  FaimSy 
in  Qermanif.  In  1869,  be  published  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Smureei  1h»  Baegie 
Sope.  He  was  minister  to  China  for  a  short  time,  ^Minted  in  186^  bat  recalled  tw^ 
years  later.   He  died  in  1676. 

BBOWHE,  Sir  TffiucA^  antiquary  and  physician,  vrasb.  In  London,  1605.  His  father, 
a  merchant,  left  him  an  ample  fortune,  and  he  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford. 
He  began  tiie  study  of  medicine,  then  traveled  over  France  and  Italy,  and  after  taking 
the  degree  of  m.d.  at  Leydeu,  returned  and  settled  (1686)  at  Norwich,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  practice  as  a  physician.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Chu-les  II.,  and  died  168S. 
His  chief  works  are:  Satgio  Mediei{i^4SSi;  Inmtirie$  into  VuJgar  and  Gmtmonfyront  (16461; 
and  a  DUoourm  on  Sepuichral  Urns  (1648).  He  wrote  also  The  Oairden  <f  Cyriu,  or  the 
Quineunaial  Lo§mge;  besides  a  variety  of  tracts,  published  after  his  death.  His  writings 
are  highly  prized  by  many  for  their  genial  fancy,  pleasing  quaintness  of  style,  and  varied 
erudition. 

BBOWHE.  WiLUAH,  an  Engli^  poet,  b.  1S91,  of  whose  life  little  Is  known,  save 
that  he  was  in  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  was  a  tutor  to  an  earl  of  Carnarvon.  He 
was  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  and  author  of  BH^nma't  PattoToit,  and  The  Sh^pher^e 
Pipe.   He  d.  about  1643. 

BBOWHEIX,  Hsimv  Howabd,  18S0-73 ;  b.  Rhode  Island ;  educated  at  Trinity 
college.  Hartford,  and  intended  for  the  bar,  but  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  author- 
ship. In  1847,  be  issued  a  volume  of  poems,  after  which  came  Tha  Pwple'M  Handbook  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Hiiioryj  The  Dteeowrert,  Pioneers,  and  SetUera  of  North  and  South 
America,  etc.  Near  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  was  acting  ensign  on  admiral  Fanagut's 
staff,  and  after  the  war  accomtanied  the  admiral  to  Europe.  In  1866  he  Issued  the 
volume  War  L^riee  and  other  Poemt. 

BBOWHBLL,  Thomas  Chubch,  D.D.,  ll.d.,  177^-1865;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1604,  where  he  was  tutor  and  professor  of  cbemistiy  and  mineralogy.  In  1610, 
be  traveled  In  Shigland  and  Ireland ;  and  m  1816  was  wdained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Bpiscopd  church.  In  1818  lie  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  churdi  in  New  Ywfe 
aty,  and  in  1819  made  bishop  of  Connecticut.  It  was  onder  bis  care  that  Waslungton 
Oiow  Trinity)  coII<^  was  founded,  he  being  the  first  president.  He  was  theauthor 
<tf  3w.7biw%  Av^Bm^  and  author  and  c(mpilei  of  iMvim^ 
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nOWHUJV  KOTXlUJVTft.  The  motion  of  non-Uvliig  Mrttcles  as  Been  throngh  the 
mlcrosoope,  often  mistaken  for  motions  of  living  matter.  The  cause  of  the  movements 
has  not  been  satistftctorfly  diown,  but  it  has  been  surmised  that  heat  Is  the  motlTe 
power. 

BBOWHIE,  a  good-natured  and  invisible  goblin  In  the  old  popular  superetitioDS  of  Scot- 
land, who  attached  himself  to  farm-houses  and  other  country  dwellingB,  and  while  tiie 
ttwwatpg  were  asleep  jperfonned  their  labors,  chumiDg,  thrauiing,  etc. ,  for  them.  In 
OcnnwaU,  a  similar  Jwvwiur  was  evoked  to  aaslBt  at  the  swanntog  of  bees.  The  resem- 
Uance  to  the  BoUn  Qoodfellow  (c|,.t.)  of  the  English,  and  the  ELobold  ot  the  Germans  Is 
oraui^ous. 

BBOWHnrO,  Elizabeth  Babsett,  one  of  Eoeland's  most  distinguished  poets, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Moulton,  or  MouTton-Barrett  as  he  afterwu^  wrote 
his  name,  and  Mary  Graham,  and  was  bom  in  Durham,  March  tl,  1800.  Soon  after, 
the  family  settled  in  Herefordshire.  Elizabeth  early  displayed  great  precocity,  eageriy 
read  books  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most  children,  and  before  she  was  eleven  years 
&t  we,  composed  an  "  epic  poem,"  7A«  BaUU  qf  MaratAon.  Taking  up  the  study 
of  the  classics  in  the  original,  she  became  Intimately  famllar  with  Oreek  lit- 
erature, nor  was  she  less  acquainted  with  that  of  her  own  country  and  with 
lOilIosophy  and  science.  She  oegan  writing  for  literary  periodicals  in  1835,  and 
va  1626  published  anonymously  An  Btaay  on  Mind  and  other  Poma.  In  1888 
another  anonymous  volume  appeared,  Prmtetlmit  Bound  emd  Jfueellaneout  Poems, 
giving  evidence  of  unusual  powers.  After  residing  in  Devonsliire  for  a  time, 
the  ^mily  removed  to  London  where  Miss  Barrett  established  her  reputation  by 
the  publication  of  Seraphim  and  other  Poemt  (1888).  The  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vesan  hi  .the  lungs,  added  to  the  shock  caused  bv  the  death  in  1840  of  a  favorite 
brother,  endangered  her  Ufe,  and  for  seven  years  she  was  confined  to  her  room  ;  but 
even  here  she  resumed  her  labors  and  in  18^  published  Poems  including  "  The  Cry  of 
the  ChiMren,"  and  "  Lady  Gteraldine's  Courtship  "  in  which  she  praised  Robert  Brown- 
ing's verse.  Early  In  18«B  she  met  that  distioguished  poet  aud  m  Sept.  thOT^  were  mar- 
ried, against  her  father's  wishes.  Proceeding  to  Italy  they  made  Florence  their  home,  and 
there  m  ISiW,  a  son  was  bom,  Robert  Wiedemann  Barrett,  now  known  as  an  artist  and 
poet  In  1860  a  second  edition  of  the  i>wm«  printed  in  1844  came  out,  containing  a  new 
tnadation  of  the  Prom^heuM  Bound  of  .£schylus,  and  la  1861  Aurora  Leigh,  a  semi- 
autobiographical  poem.  Cata  Ouidi  Windotes  (1851)  and  2\)enu  before  Congreet  (1860) 
were  Inspired  by  her  ardent  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  free  Italy.  By  tbis  time 
berbealtii  had  begun  to  fall,  and  on  June  30, 1861,  she  passed  peacefully  away.  In  1863 
Ifr.  Browning  published  a  volume  of  verses  by  his  wife,  La»t  Poetne ;  in  1868  her 
QreA  C^ritUan  Poett  and  the  EngUA  Poete;  and  In  1866  Seteetiont  from  tAe  P>em» 
^  Sitabdh  Barrett  Browning  <3d  series,  1880).  The  married  life  of  these  brilliant 
poets  was  dngularly  happy,  and  their  mutual  influence  is  clearly  seen  In  their  verse. 
Jba.  Browning  was  slight  in  figure,  had  tnHUant  eves  and  an  expressive  face,  was  deeply 
spiritual,  as  all  her  writings  show,  was  fascinating  in  conversation,  and  was  erudite 
without  being  pedantic.  Composing  with  great  ease,  she  often  employed  false  metres 
and  fen  into  a^ctations,  but  It  was  well  said  of  her  that  her  diction  was  ' '  at  times  sub- 
lime, and  always  musiad  and  beautifuL"  The  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  so  called, 
written  after  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Browning,  are  unrivaled,  of  their  kind.  In  the 
Englidi  language.  See  her  Zettern  toR.  H.  Some,  edited  by  Hayer  (1876) ;  the  I^e  by 
In^wn  (Boston.  1688) ;  Biqrne'B  Two  Great  Bnffiitkmmm  i  and  Sharp's  lAfe  €f  Bebert 
Browning  (18W). 

BBOWnve,  RoBEBT.  one  of  England's  most  original  and  subtle  poets,  was  bom  at 
Peckham,  parish  of  Camberwell.  a  southern  suburb  of  London,  Hay  7, 181fl,  and  was 
the  eon  of  Robert  Browning  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Sananna  Wiedemann, 
daughter  of  a  shipowner  at  Dundee.  The  fomily  was  an  ancient  one,  belonging'  to 
Dorsetahlre,  and  according  to  the  poet,  the  original  name  was  De  Bruni.  while  there  is 
some  reasou  for  believing  that  the  ancestral  line  comprised  the  Capt  Browning  who 
commanded  the  ahlpwhidi  conveyed  Henry  Y.  to  France  before  the  battle  of  Aglncourt, 
and  Capt.  Mlcalah  Browning  who  raised  the  siege  of  Deny  in  1689  by  springing  the 
bonn  across  Itough  Foyle  and  perished  in  the  act  Physically  a  typical  EnglT^timan, 
mentaUr  Browning  was  the  product  of  several  races,  bis  parental  grandmother  having 
bnn  aWert  Indian  Creole,  his  maternal  grandmother,  a  Scotchwoman,  and  his  great  grand- 
father Wiedemann,  a  (German  from  Harabuig.  Mr.  Browning,  senior,  who  out  of  hatred 
for  slavery,  had  sacrificed  the  sugar  plantation  at  St.  Kitts  inherited  from  his  mother, 
and  had  accepted  the  somewhat  humble  position  of  bank  clerk,  was  a  student  of 
liberal  education,  an  amateur  poet  and  artist  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  is 
described  as  having  an  extraordinary  analytical  faculty  in  elucidating  complex  criminal 
faaes.  Hra.  Browning,  on  her  side,  inherited  from  her  father,  who  was  an  accomplished 
dmugfataman  and  muddan,  intellectual  and  musical  tastes,  and  was,  withal,  of  an  exalted 
and  mvely  character.  In  religious  matters  both  the  Brownings  and  Wledemanns  were 
Ccnujega^onaUsts.  The  future  poet  had  a  happy  childhood,  encouraged  by  his  parents 
In  b&  reftned  tastea  and  kamlng  more  from  Uiem  than  from  the  academy  which  he 
CDtvad  It  the  age  of  ten  and  where  he  remained  four  years.  He  bad  alxeady  at  fba  age 
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of  eight,  read  Pope's  trenslatlon  of  Homer,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twelve  (1834)  had 
written  verses  enough  in  a  Byronic  vela  to  form  a  volume.  Fortunately)  this  failed  to 
find  a  publisher,  for  in  that  same  year  the  works  of  Bhelley  aod  Keats  came  into  his 
liaads  aad  by  revealing  the  possibilities  of  poetry,  dissipated  his  youthful  Id^s  and 
quickened  his  own  developmeoL  After  leavitig  the  academy.  Browning  studied  under 
a  tutor,  then  attended  a  few  lectures  at  University  College,  Loudon,  duddiug  to  complete 
his  education  by  travel  on  the  coutinent  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign 
literature.  His  sympathetic  father  had  left  him  free  to  choose  his  life  work,  and  although 
he  was  at  this  time  known  as  an  artist  and  musician  rather  than  a  writer,  evidently  he 
had  long  felt  a  stronger  drawing  in  the  direction  of  authorship,  and  an  early  dedre  to 
uoduce  a  series  of  mooodramaUc  epics  illustratiog  the  life  of  typical  souls  now  revived 
Itself  urgently.  Early  in  January,  1688.  he  put  f  ortn  auMiymouBiy  hia  first  book,  ^lutine, 
written  the  year  before  ;  a  poem  showing  the  influence  of  Bheuey,  and  inunatufe  as  a 
whole,  but  abounding  in  pasa^es  of  great  beauty  as  John  Stuart  Hill  and  a  few  otben 
were  quick  to  acknowledge.  In  the  autumn  Browning  went  to  Russia  and  from  Uieoce 
to  Italy,  returning  in  1834  to  Camberwell,  where  ho  began  his  Fitraeeltut  (q.v.).  a  meta- 
physical drama,  defending  that  brave  but  maligned  scientisL  This,  published  In  1836, 
waa  hailed  by  John  Forster  (q.v.)  as  a  work  of  genius,  and  secured  Browning  the  friend- 
ship of  Haaeady  tlie  actor,  tar  whom  he  wrote  the  historical  drama  Art^ord  (1887), 
which  was  succonful  but  Bhcut- lived  on  the  stage,  owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
theatre,  and  when  revived  in  1886  met  with  moderate  success.  From  this  time  on  until 
his  marriage.  Browning  lived  in  London  and  its  neighborhood,  studying  life,  nature,  and 
books,  and  at  one  time  seriously  tbinking  of  combining  literary  work  with  the  Inde- 
pendent ministry.  In  1840  he  publishea  .Scf^Uc?,  the  second  in  his  series  of  dramatic 
monologues,  but  dating  its  inception  back  to  1834.  .  This  involved  and,  as  it  has  been 
tenned,  wearisome  but  seductive  poem,  comprising  11,000  verses,  and  narrating  the  devel- 
opment of  a  typical  poetic  soul,  was  the  favorite  child  of  its  author.  The  penod  1841-46 
was  well  filled  by  a  series  of  pamphlets  beariiw  the  collective  title  AUf  and  Ponugran- 
atu,  and  i)eginning  with  PippaP&mi,  a  lyricaldnuna  showing  the  powerof  uncomdous 
influence,  which  received  warm  praise  from  Miss  Barrett,  afterwards  Mrs.  Browning. 
This  remarkable  group  embraced  the  plays  Einff  Victor  and  King  Charka  (1842) ;  Ihe 
Return  of  the  Druset  (1843) ;  Oolombe'i  Birthdav  (1844),  succeosfully  acted  in  1852  ;  the 
tragedy  A  Mot  in  iha  ^Scutcheon  (1848),  produced  at  Drunr  I^ne  Uiat  same  year ;  Dra- 
matte  Lyric*  (1842),  among  them  "  Cavalier  Tunes"  and  '*  In  a  Balcony"  ;  Dramatie 
RomaneeM  and  Lynea  ^845),  including  "  How  they  brought  the  (3ood  News,"  "  A  Lost 
Leader,"  and  "The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  and  closed  with  ^  iSvuff  Tro^et^  (1846). 
In  1846  Browning  was  married  to  £!izat)eth  Barrett,  as  related  In  the  foregoing 
article,  and  after  that  date  resided  In  Italy,  spending  with  hia  wife  scone  montiia  in^ig< 
land  4nd  Paris,  1851-62,  and  in  Normandy,  1658,  and  returning  with  his  son  to  England 
after  Mrs.  Browning's  death  In  1861.  l£efore  this  sad  termination  of  an  ideal  married 
life,  Mr.  Browning  had  published  (1850)  (^r%»tma»-Ei>e  and  Ecuttir-Dav,  a  poem  defend- 
ing  catholicity  in  religion  ;  Iniroduetarjf  Etaay  to  Letters  of  Percy  Byaahe  SheUey  (1852) ; 
and  Men  and  Women  (1856),  including  "  Evelyn  Hope,"  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,"  and  other 
now  well-known  lyrics.  Then  followed  Dramaiia  Penenm,  containing,  among  other 
poems,  "Ckdd  Ha&"  and  "  Rabbi  Bea  Ezra";  The  Batgaiad  the  Book  an  epic 

in  31,116  lines,  doling  with  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  and  generally  considered  his 
masterpiece  ;  Baiau9t%on't  Adventure  (1871),  including  an  English  version  of  the  AUceiAie 
of  Euripides ;  Prince  Hohenstiel  Schtoangau  (1871),  a  defense  by  the  prince  (Napoleon 
ni.)  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency  ;  MfiTie  at  the  Fair  (1872),  a  powerful  discussion  of  a 
question  in  morals  ;  Bed  Cotton  Aight- Cap  Cbun^ry  (1878),  the  story  of  a  famoua  Norman 
law  case  ;  Aristophanes'  Apology  (1875),  including  a  transcript  from  Euripides  ;  ITu  Inn 
Album  (187^,  a  traeic  story  of  betrayal  and  suicide  ;  Piehiarotto  artd  other  Pl>em«  (1876), 
including 'Herv^  Riel"  ;  T/te  Agamemnon  <if  .^Eiehylua  (IBTt) ;  La  Saieiazhnd  Ihe  Tt£o 
Iheis  of  Croiae  (1878),  the  former  asserting  ids  belief  In  a  future  life ;  Dramatic  Idyls 
(two  vols.,  187^-^) ;  Jocoseria  (188^,  a  number  of  nariative  poems  ;  Ferishtah's  Faneie* 
(1884).  both  Ferisbtah  and  his  stories  being  inventions  ;  Parleyingt  with  Certain  Piopta 
(1887),  the  characters  serving  as  mouth-pieces  for  the  poet's  opinions  on  literary,  aitisnc, 
and  phlloBophlcal  questions ;  Aeolando  (1889),  poems  on  various  subjects.  The  flrct 
complete  edition  of  Browning's  works  (six  vols.)  was  published  in  1868. 

From  1866  on,  the  poet  lived  In  England,  his  sister  Sarianna  making  her  home  with 
him,  busying  himself  In  many  ways,  out  deeming  no  year  complete  without  a  trip  to 
Italy  or  France.  In  1^7  he  was  elected  an  hnnoraiy  fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  also  m.  a.  of  the  university,  and  at  a  late  period  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Cambridge.  Ju  the  autumn  of  1889  be  went  to  Venice  to  visit  his  son,  and  here  a 
stealthily  increasing  affection  of  the  heart  culminated,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness  he 
died  quietly,  on  the  12lh  of  December.  His  body,  borne  by  a  stately  funeral  procession 
of  gondolas  to  the  Isle  of  the  Dead,  was  finally  removed  to  England  and  interred,  Decem- 
ber Slst,  with  stiU  more  imposing  ceremonies  in  the  Poets'  Comer  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Browning  was  below  the  medium  hetgfat,  inclining  to  stoutneas,  with  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, large  and  bright  gray  eyes,  fine  reaturea,  a  quickness  of  speech  and  gait,  and  a 
magnetic  address  whlcn  together  wIOi  his  llbeml  sympathy  with  humanity  enabled  blm 
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to  mingle  freely  with  all  claeses.  His  love  for  Italy  was  as  deep  and  intelligent  as  that 
of  his  wife,  and  like  her  lie  prized  the  Bociety  of  Americans.  He  never  lost  his  attach- 
ment for  dissent,  and  was  often  a  worshiper  In  churches  of  different  non-confmrmlat 
draominatioDS.  His  religious  faith  was  hupyant  and  imwavering  and  hia  optimisni  was 
In  marked  contrast  (o  that  of  most  of  bis  literary  contemporaries.  Browning  was  one  of 
the  moat  eradlte  of  poets,  and  those  who  rank  him  next  to  Sfaakespeare  for  bis  insight  Into 
the  human  mind  declare  that  in  the  double  capacity  of  poet  and  thinker  he  has  had  a 
powerful  Influence  upon  the  spiritual  and  mental  life  of  our  age.  Those  who  compare 
nka  with  his  friend  and  contCTiporary.Teunyson,  grant  that  the  former  is  more  musical 
In  versification  and  more  artistic  in  style,  but  claim  that  Browning  has  more  passion  and 
more  brilliancy  and  -vigor  of  thought  Opposed  to  these  are  critics  who,  conceding  Brown- 
ing's eminence  as  a  thinker,  refuse  to  give  him  a  high  place  am<mg  poet^  insisting  that 
be  ddiberatety  disobeyed  the  rules  of  his  art  by  valuing  substance  above  torm,  and  that 
nuMt  of  his  subjects  were  essentially  inartistic  in  their  nature.  The  involved  and  inhar- 
monic structure  of  much  of  Browning's  veise,  its  supposed  obscurity,  its  frequent  pedan. 
tic  digressions,  forced  rhymes,  and  affectations  fatigue  or  repel  the  avera^  reader,  with 
whom  he  can  never  become  popular;  but  he  could  write  clearly  and  artistically,  as  many 
a  splendid  descriptive  passage  shows,  and  the  fire,  the  pathos,  and  the  music  of  many  of 
hia  lyrics  do  not  require  a  cultured  mind  to  appreciate  them.  The  "  Browning  Society  " 
oatablished  in  London  in  1881  and  the  shnilar  organizations  formed  throughout  England 
and  her  ootoniea  and  the  United  States,  have  by  their  diacusBlonB  and  publications  done 
much  to  increase  the  poet's  popularity.  See  the  BnwUr^  Society  Fapen  ;  FtuniTall's 
Brwminff  Bibliography  ;  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  Sandbook  to  the  Works  of  Bobert  Brovnkiff 
(188S);  minor  works  by  Symoos  and  by  Fotheringham  (1887);  the  Life,  with  bibUog^ 
nphy  by  Sharp  (1690);  and  that  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  (3  vols.  1801). 

BBOWnBTS,  a  name  current  in  England  toward  the  end  of  the  sizlaentfa  century  and 
wplied  indiscriminately  to  all  secedera  from  the  established  church,  among  whom 
iHHiert  Browne,  or  Brown  (q.v.),  was  especially  prominent.  His  writings  (1682-^)  were 
widely  read  and  did  much  to  foster  those  principles  upon  which  the  Separatist  churches 
of  England  and  Holland  and  the  later  ^dependent  and  Oongregational  churches  of 
£ngland  and  America  were  founded,  but  the  extreme  independency  he  advocated 
together  with  his  llliberality  was  so  distasteful,  and  his  return  to  the  church  of  England 
was  regarded  as  such  a  disgnioeful  relapse,  that,  in  general,  the  Separatists  repudiated 
the  appellation  "Brownists"  as  inapi^opriate  and  slanderous. 

BSOWHLOW,  William  Gamhawat,  1805-77 ;  b.  Va.  He  was  bred  to  the  car- 
penter's trade,  but  in  1828  became  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was  for  lOyears  an  itiner- 
ant. He  took  part  in  politics,  advocating  the  election  of  Adams  in  1838.  In  1887,  he 
was  editor  of  the  Knoidlie  Whig,  and  his  bold  and  quaint  utterances  soon  gave  iiini  a 
wide  reputation.  In  1856,  he  defended  the  Methodist  church  in  a  work  called  The  Iron 
Wheel  Bxamiaed  and  if  ^ket  Esetraeted.  Two  years  later,  with  Bev.  A.  Pryne  of  New 
York,  lie  dtscaased  the  question,  "Ought  American  ^veiy  to  be  Perpetuated?" 
Brownlow  defended  slavery.  In  the  secession  be  clung  to  the  union  as  the  best  means 
of  upholding  the  institutions  of  the  south.  For  this  he  was  arrested  by  the  confederate 
government  and  sent  out  of  their  lines.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  iu  1864.  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  governor,  and  In  1860  Was  sent  to  the  United  States  senate.  He  was 
ardent,  fearless,  and  resolute,  caring  little  foi  refinement  in  speech  or  acttsn.  He  was 
popularly  known  as  "  Parson  Brownlow,  "  and  as  the  "  fighting  parson." 

BSOWV  PIOKEHTS,  a  term  in  art  applied  to  those  substances  in  wliich  the  three  pri- 
mary colors  unite  in  unequal  proportions,  red  being  in  excess.  B.  P.  are  chiefly  mineral, 
and  are  used  sometimes  in  a  raw  but  usually  in  a  burned  state.  The  most  important 
are  bister,  as[dialtum,  mnber,  terra  dl  sienna.  Mats  brown,  Cassel  earth,  and  brown 
madder.  According  to  the  pigment,  the  chancter  of  the  color  la  a  yellow-brown,  nd- 
brown,  pDrple-brown>  etc.  See  Dteuto. 

BBOWK-B^QVAED,  Charirs  Edward,  a  French-Amolcan  physiologiBt  bom  In 
Mauriiius,  1318,  His  father,  Edward  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia;  his  mother 
was  French,  of  the  name  of  Se'quard.  He  took  the  degree  of  H.D.  at  Paris,  1846,  and 
afterwards  spent  much  of  his  time  In  America,  investigating  and  lecturing.  His 
researches  liave  been  extensive,  furnishing  many  of  the  most  important  facts  in  physiul' 
ogy,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  nervous  system.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  Longct 
had  shown  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  conductea  sensation  to  the  bmin, 
wliUe  the  anterior  columns  transmitted  motor  impulses  to  the  muscles.  Bclingeri,  how- 
ever, in  liSS,  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  that  sensation  was  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  only.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Brown- 
Sequard,  who  was  also  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  decussation  of  the  sensory  con- 
ductors is  in  the  cord  itself:  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  having  created  the  pbysioloiry 
of  the  sensory  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  His  experiments  upon  the  transfusion  of  blood 
are  also  of  great  interest.  Detached  muscular  parts  of  animals,  after  losing  their  irrita- 
Ulity,  were  revived  for  a  considerable  time  by  injecting  fresh,  oxygenated  blood  into 
tb^o.  A  remarkable  experiment  was  the  transfusion,  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog 
Jnst  dead  from  peritonitis,  of  blood  from  a  living  dog.  The  dead  dog  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  wag  his  tail,  and  make  other  moi  ious.  He 
died  a  second  time,  twelve  and  a  half  hours  after.   Insufflation  was  also  employed.  In 
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18M  Dr.  Brown-S^oaid  fras  appointed  ^feHor  of  ^lyricdocy  vad  pathology  of  fhe 
nervoua  syBtem,  Id  Harvard  muvorsity.  Keturnhip  to  Tnnoe  u  1869,  be  was  ^}poiatod 
professor  of  ezperlmeotal  aod  ccanparative  physiology  at  Paris.  He  was  fonoder  and 
editor  of  the  JourTioldela  Phj/tiologie  de  F  Mmme  ei  dM  Ammaux  from  1858  to  1868.  Ha 
established  Arohivet  da  la  Phytiologie  Normale  et  FaOalo^igus  in  1869.  In  1878  he 
practiced  tnediciae  in  New  York,  and  with  Dr.  £.  C.  S^in  published  the  ATcAita  of 
Sdentijie  and  Praeiieai  Medicine.  In  1878  he  succeeded  Claude  Bernard  as  prof,  of  ex- 
perimental medicine  at  the  college  de  France.  He  published  Le^uTet  on  the  Diagnoiit 
and  Treatment  of  the  Frineipai  Formt  of  PanUj/ait  of  the  Lower  SktremUut,  8vo,  London, 
1861.  In  1889,  after  a  series  of  sacoenfnl  ezperimenta  upon  himself,  he  advocated  the 
lue  of  Titaliring  flutds  in  the  bodies  of  aninuus  as  a  means  of  prolon^ng  and  invigorau- 
ing  human  life.   He  died  AprO  S.  IBM 

BUywnoi',  Obkbtbb  Auarsnn.  li..d.,  1808-76 ;  b.  Vermont ;  a  theologian  and 
author.  He  was  at  first  a  Presbyterian,  bat  soon  became  a  UDiversalM  preadier,  and 
was  an  Indefati^ble  writer  in  support  of  whatever  he  for  the  time  adopted.  In  1828, 
he  went  into  politica  and  tried  to  establish  a  workingmen's  party  in  New  York,  moved 
thereto  by  the  ideas  of  Robert  Owen.  In  18S2,  he  was  enthusiastic  over  Dr.  Channing, 
and  became  a  Unitarian  preacher;  in  1886.  bg  organized  in  Boston  "  The  Society  of 
Gfaiisliam  Pmress,"  as  a  church  which  he  was  pastw.  AboiU  tUs  tfane  he  pub- 
lished Nna  Tmn  qf  &isrittkmUy,  Boeiety,  and  t/ie  (^ureh,  wblcb  was  a  moderate  attack 
on  ProtestanUsm.  In  1888,  he  started  the  Boaton  Quarterly  Bevieui,  which  had  existence 
for  about  fire  rears,  and  was  then  merged  in  the  New  York  Demoeratie  Review.  In 
1840,  he  published  Oharlet  Etwood,  or  the  Jt^fidd  Oonoerted,  a  treatise  in  the  form  of  a 
story,  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churdi,  towards  which  the  author  was  drifting 
and  which  he  joined  in  1844.   His  WotIcb  were  published  In  10  vols.  (New  York,  1883-^. 

SBOWN  SPAS,  a  name  often  given  by  mlneralogiste  to  certain  varieties  of  dolomite 
(q.  T.),  or  magnesia  Umestene,  not  onnequent  occuirence,  dlstingnished  by  a  brownish 
or  reddish  color,  and  a  peany  luster,  upon  aocxnmt  of  which  th^  are  also  souMtfnies 
called  pearl  jpor. 

BBmnPB  nun,  a  tnust  of  luid,  ocmtalnlns  210,000  acres,  in  the  Adlraidaidc 
moontaiu  region  In  n.  N.  T.,  extending  across  Herkimer  oo.,  and  Into  Hamilton  on 
the  e.  and  Lewis  on  the  w.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  N.  Brown,  the  patron  of  Brown 
Univ.,  R.  I.,  from  Alexander  McComb,  who  had  bought  from  the  state  abt.  4,000,000 
acres  at  8d.  per  acre,  with  the  result  of  financial  ruin  to  himself.  The  tract  is  magni- 
flcently  wooded. 

BB0WH8VIL£B,  a  borough  in  Fayette  co.,  Penn.,  56  m.  s.  of  Pitteburg;  pop.  '90^  1417. 
The  borough  is  on  the  Monongahela  river,  over  which  there  Is  a  large  uid  expenslTe 
bridge,  and  is  principally  engaged  in  coal  mining  and  manafacturing. 

BBO  WAS  VILLI,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Haywood  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Lonisville  and  Nash- 
TlUe  raiboad,  67  m.  n.e.  of  Memphis;  p«^  *00,  2B16.  Brownsville  is  in  a  rich  cotton 
district,  and  has  a  good  trade;  has  also  Wesleyan  FMnale  Cdl^^e,  Brownarllle  Female 
Ocdlege  (Bapt),  ana  weddy  newsp^ers. 

BBOWVSVnXX,  a  city,  port  of  entry  and  co.  seat  of  Camercm  CO.,  Texas;  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  lUo  Grande  railroad;  opposite  Matamoras,  Mexico,  widi  which  it  has 
a  large  trade.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Convent  of  the  Incai^ate  Word, 
churches  of  other  denominations,  private  and  public  schools,  newspapers,  a  federal 
bnlldlnc,  and  Important  commercial  and  stock  raising  Interests.  Fort  Brown,  a  garri- 
soned United  Stetes  post,  is  near  by.    Fop.  '00,  6134, 

BBOWV  mnrSBBITT,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  in  1764,  la  the  seventh  American 
coll^  In  order  of  date.  Ite  origin  Is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation to  secnre  for  the  ministry  of  the  denomination  an  edocaUon  free  from  the  re- 
strictive Influences  prevailing  at  the  existing  colonial  colleges. 

In  1762  the  Rev.  Moigan  Edwards  was  chosen  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  and  in 
1763  the  Rev.  James  Manning  was  sent  to  Newport  to  obtain  support  for  the  college. 
Rhode  Island  was  selected  not  only  on  account  of  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
BaptUts  among  its  population,  but  especially  because  it  offered  absolute  religious  free- 
dom. Here,aner  some  ^fflcultles,  a  charter  was  obtained  In  1764.  Ite  principal  pro- 
visions are:  that  no  religious  teste  shall  ever  be  allowed  for  admission  of  applicants;  all 
sectarian  teachings  forever  excluded  from  the  college  course;  eoual  privileges  for  all 
I^testant  denominations;  professors  chosen  without  regard  to  denominational  views; 
the  president  always  to  be  a  Baptist;  the  government  to  m  by  a  Board  of  Fellows  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members,  eight  of  whom,  including  the  president,  are  to  be  Baptists, 
and  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  thirty-six  members,  of  whom  twenty-two  must  be  Bap- 
tists; flve,  Quakers;  four,  Goi^r^tatlonalists;  and  flve.  Episcopalians.  Within  recent 
years  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the  secretaries  of  the  various  alumni  associ- 
ations has  been  Instituted.  In  April  1764,  Mr.  Manning  settled  in  Warren,  and  (^)ened 
a  Latin  school,  preparatory  to  a  banning  of  college  Instruction,  and,  the  next  year,  was 
appointed  president.  He  was  not  only  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  but  a  yonng  man  of 
superior  ability,  and  the  school  soon  became  a  flourishing  affair.  In  1767  Mr.  Edwards 
went  to  England  to  solicit  aid  for  the  college,  and,  as  he  said,  "  considering  the  feding 
(m  aooonnt  of  the  stamp  act,"  was  -wn  soccessfnl.  In  1760,  the  first  class,  condstlng  m 
serea  yonng  mm,  was  gndnated.  Ilie  commenconent  exercises  awakoied  anew  the 
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Interest  felt  is  the  collie,  and  the  contest  as  to  it^  permuient  location  was  finally 
settled  by  the  proposltton  that  it  should  go  to  the  county  raising  the  moat  money. 
Providence  raised  over  $20,000,  and  in  ITIO  the  school  removed  there.  That  spring  the 
foondations  of  the  first  college  building,  University  Hall,  were  laid  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  town,  bay,  and  sorrounding  coant^y.  The  plot  consisted  of  eight  acres 
(»iglnally  owned  by  Chad.  Brown,  associate  and  friend  of  Roger  Williams.  The  pre- 
pantory  school  was  also  transferred  to  Providence,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity Grammar  School  still  continnes  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  college.  College  Instruction 
was  suspended  from  1776  to  1782  on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  building  was  occupied 
by  troops.  In  1804  the  name  of  the  institation  was  changed  from  Bhode  Island  College 
to  Brown  University,  In  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  of  the  class  of  1780,  whose  benew* 
Uons  in  all  amounted  to  $200,000. 

The  academic  year  consists  of  three  terms  with  two  recesses.  It  begins  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  and  coven  about 
thIrty-sIx  weeks.  The  coiu«es  of  instruction  form  a  system  of  required  and  elective 
study.  The  studies  of  the  freshman  year  are  nearly  all  required.  Since  1894,  candidates 
for  tlu  degnes  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  have  been  allowed  lat:ge 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  stadies.  Candidates  for  Uie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  are 
allowed  less  freedom  of  elecUfm,  In  order  that  they  may  thoroughly  master  the  branches 
necessary  to  a  proper  equipment  In  science,  while  to  candidates  for  the  strictly  profes- 
sional d^rees  of  Civil  En^neer  and  ICedianieal  Engineer  no  option  is  allowed.  The 
elective  studies,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  so  placed  In  the  curriculum  aa  to  give  ail 
the  freedom  of  choice  which  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  schedule  of  lectures  allow. 
This  schedule  provides  a  number  of  pandlel  conises,  each  unitary  and  progressire  and 
eztendfau  throiiigh  the  last  three  yean.  Brery  student  is  advised  to  adimt,  m  the  main, 
me  ot  toMo  oonrses.  The  Income  of  about  one  hundred  scholarships  Is  available  for 
needy  but  deserving  students.  There  is  also  an  aid  fund,  ^e  Income  of  which  may  be 
•m^oyed  as  a  gift  or  a  loan. 

The  libraries  number  90,000  volumes  besides  20,000  pamphlets.  They  Include  the 
main  library  and  the  various  department  libraries,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Harkness  Classical  Seminary  Library,  the  Bomance  Seminary  Ubrary,  the  Chemical 
Department  Ubixry,  the  Bancroft  EnRlIsh  lilaary,  and  the  Conant  German  Seminary 
Library,  the  last  contalnii^  over  djSOCT choice  volumes.  In  the  main  library  Is  Included 
the  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry,  numberiiw  6,000  volumes.  The  library  fund 
amounts  to  $57,000,  including  three  special  funds  lor  wwfcs  on  History  and  Botany. 
The  Jenks  Museum  of  Zoology,  the  Museum  of  Antbropola«y,  the  Olney  Herbarium, 
and  the  Mosenm  of  Classical  £rch»ology  are  all  well  equippeawlth  tllustrattve  material 
for  the  WOTk  of  the  departments  represented.  An  important  collection  of  historical 
ptKtndta  Is  exhibited  in  Sayles  Hall.  The  Lsdd  Astronomical  Observatory  Is  furnished 
with  a  IS'^ndi  equatorial  and  necessary  minor  apparatus.  The  Physical  Laboratory 
ooeupies  a  new  and  costly  building  of  m  own.  The  Anatomical,  Chemical,  Botanical, 
Psychological  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Departments  all  have  important  laboratories. 
The  Gymnasium  is  of  recent  construction  and  well  equipped.  Exercise  Is  required  of 
all  students.  The  buildings  are  fifteen  In  nombor,  xangmg  In  date  ttom  177D  to  1887. 
The  endowmeiUs  amount  to  $1,100,000. 

The  Women's  College  was  founded  In  1892.  All  instruction  is  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity focolty,  and  all  examinations,  d^;rees,  and jrradnate  courses  are  open  to  women. 
The  present  number  of  woman  students  is  157.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the 
Universi^  In  1897  la  908.  The  total  number  of  gradaates  Is  4,646^  of  wh<Ha  3,174  are 
llvi^.   The  officers  of  Instruction  number  80. 

The  presidents  have  been:  James  Manniiw,  1704-91;  Jonathan  MaxCT,  1793-1802; 
Asa  Messer,  1802-26;  FrancU  Wayland,  1827-fi5;  Bamas  Sears,  1856-67 ;  Alexis  Caswell, 
1868-72;  E.  O.  Robinson,  1872-69;  E.  B.  Andrews4889-97.  SoeMoMning  and  Brown 
UnivenUy,  1864;  and  Binary  of  Brawn  Univeraiiy,  1897,  by  R.  A.  Ouild;  also  Bistory 
0/  Higher  Education  in  R.      1894,  by  W.  H.  Tolman. 

BBirox,  Blanche  K.,  bom  In  slavery  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  in  1841;  was  edu- 
cated In  his  master*s  house;  taught  school  In  Mo.;  studied  at  Oberlin  coU^e  and 
privately;  removed  to  Mississippi,  and  in  1800  became  a  planter;  served  as  sheriff  of 
Bolivar  co.  1871-74;  was  co.  supt.  education  1872-73 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1875-81 ;  register  of 
U.  8.  tieasory  168L-W;  and  was  appointed  recorder  of  deeds  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1890.    D.  Maxeh,  189B. 

Bras^  the  saname  of  a  ftunUr  Uhutriotu  in  Scottish  historr,  descended  from  Rob- 
ert deBrais.  a  Norman  kni^t,  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England  In 
1066,  and  died  soon  after.  His  younger  son,  Adam,  who  acquired  large  possessions  in 
Tra-kdiire,  left  a  son,  Robert  de  Brus  of  Cleveland,  a  companion  in  arms  of  prince  David 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  David  L,  from  whom  he  received  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of 
Annuidale,  held  by  the  tenure  of  military  service.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  iu 
Kigland  brtween  Stephen  and  Matilda,  niece  of  the  klog  of  Scots,  Robert  de  B.  adhered 
to&e  fonner.  and  renounced  his  alliance  to  David,  r^gnlng  his  lands  In  Annandale 
to  hto  son  Robert  In  1188.  he  was  sent  by  the  baroDS  of  ue  north  of  En^uid  to  ncso 
tUie  with  David,  who  had  advancaJ  in  support  of  his  niece's  cltdms  as  far  ss  Northaller- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  In  the  little  of  the  Standard  which  followed,  he  took  prisoner  his  sod 
Robert,  tiien  14  years  of  age,  who,  as  lord  of  Annandale,  fought  on  the  Scottish  side. 
Be  died  in  1141.  His  English  esUtes  were  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Adam,  whose 
male  line  terminated  in  Peter  de  B.  of  Skeltoa,  constable  of  Scarborough  castle  in  137L 
Sobert  de  B..      lord  of  Annandale,  had  two  mhu:  Robrat— who  married  a  n^wa) 
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daughter  of  William  tlie  Lion,  and  died,  without  issue,  before  1191— and  William, 
whose  son,  Robert,  4th  lord  of  Annandale,  married  laobel,  2d  daughter  of  David,  earl  of 
HunUogdon  aud  Chester,  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  aad  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  rojal  house  of  Bruce.    He  died  in  1245. 

2BTT0E,  David,  son  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  succeeded  hia  father,  in  1829,  as  David  IL, 
when  only  6  years  old.  In  terms  of  the  treMy  of  Northampton,  he  had  married,  when 
4  years  old,  Joanna,  dsnghter  of  Edward  IL  of  England,  and  on  14Ui  Nov.,  1S81,  he 
was  crowned  with  her  at  Scone.  In  1888,  the  success  of  Edward  Baliol  and  the  £n^iah 
party  obliged  David's  guardians  to  send  him  and  his  consort  to  France;  but  on  the<^ 
persion  ofBaHol's  adherents,  David  returned  to  Scotland  in  1341.  He  made  three  unsuc- 
cesaful  inroads  into  England,  and  on  a  fourth  invasion,  in  1846,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  and  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  London. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  and  not  released  till  18S7,  when  his 
ransom  was  fixed  at  100,000  marks.  His  queen  dying  fn  1862,  he  married  Margaret 
Lo^ie,  a  Scottish  ^otlewomnn  of  singular  beauty,  whom  be  divorced  in  1870.  He  had 
no  issue;  and  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  engaged  in  several  intrigues  with  England,  with 
the  view  of  excluding  his  nephew,  Robert,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  the  next  heir,  from 
the  throne.   He  died  at  Edinburgh  castle.  Feb.  22,  1871. 

BJtnCE,  Edwabj),  king  of  Ireland,  uncle  to  the  above,  a  chivalrous  but  rash  and 
Impetuous  prince,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Scotland's  independence;  and 
in  1808,  after  defeating  the  English  twice,  made  himself  master  of  Qalloway.  In  1816, 
the  chieftains  of  Ulster  tendered  to  him  the  crown  of  Ireland,  on  condition  of  bis  assist- 
ing them  to  expel  the  English  from  the  island.  With  a  small  army  of  6000  men.  be 
embarked  at  Ayr,  and  reached  Cwrlckf^^  lAay  2Sth  of  that  year,  accompwiied  by 
sir  Thtnnas  Randolph,  esil  of  Jforay,  sir  John  of  Soulia,  sir  John  the  Stewart,  sir  Fer- 

f;us  of  ArdroBsan,  and  other  Scottish  knights  of  renown.  His  rapid  Tictoiieaaoon  made 
lim  master  of  the  province  of  Uleiter,  and  he  was  crowned  king  d!  Ireland,  May  ttU, 
bat  was  slun  at  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  In  1818. 

BBVCE,  Qeorqe,  1781-1866;  b.  Scotland,  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1706  as  a  prints, 
and  in  1808  became  publisher  of  the  Ifae  York  Advertiter.  In  1812,  he  and  hia  brother 
introduced  the  art  of  stereotyping,  and  followed  that  and  type-founding  thereafter.  One 
of  the  nephews  was  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  casting  types. 

BKUCE,  Jambs,  a  celebrated  traveler,  born  at  Kinniurd  house,  StirUngshire,  Dec.  14, 
1780,  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Bruce,  esq.,  of  Eliouaird,  and  Marion  Orabam  of  Airtb. 
Educated  at  Harrow,  he  was  sent,  in  the  winter  of  1747,  to  the  univeraty  of  Edinburgh, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  law;  but  changing;  his  views,  he  went  to  London,  and 
having,  in  Feb.,  1764,  married  the  daughter  of  a  wme-merchant's  widow,  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  business  His  wife  dying  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and 
on  his  father's  death  in  1768.  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kionaird.  In  1761,  he  retired 
from  the  wine-trade,  and  in  1763  was  appointed  consul-general  at  Algiere.  He  remained 
there  about  two  years,  studying  the  oriental  languages,  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
surgery.  He  then  went  to  Aleppo,  where  he  tooK  further  instructions  in  the  medical  art, 
being  resolved  to  travel  in  the  character  of  a  physician.  In  June,  1768,  he  proceeded  to 
Alezandiia  and  from  Cairo  set  out  on  his  famous  journey  to  Abysdnia,  which  forma  an 
mmch  in  the  annals  of  dlscoverr.  S^dlingup  the  Nile  to  Syene.  ne  crossed  the  desert  to 
Cbsselr,  and  arrived  at  Jeddah  In  April,  1769.  After  various  detentions  h«  reached  Gon- 
dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  Feb.,  1770;  and  on  Nov.  14  of  that  year,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  sources  of  the  Abawi,  then  considered  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  Thia 
accomplishment  of  the  chief  object  of  his  journey  filled  him  with  the  greatest  exultation. 
He  remained  about  two  years  In  Abyssinia,  and  returning  by  way  of  Sennaar  Mid  the 
desert  of  Assouan,  after  great  hardship  reached  Alexandria,  whence  he  embarked.  Mar., 
1778.  for  Marseilles.  In  France  he  spent  a  considerable  time,  visiting  the  celebrated 
count  de  Buffon,  and  other  distinguished  men.  and  In  1774,  he  returned  to  Scotland. 
In  1776.  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  esq.,  of  Fingask.  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  long-expected  TViotwbi  to  Diacmer  the  Soureet  of  the 
NUe,  in  the  Teart  1768-73,  were  published  in  1790,  in  6  large  4to  vols,  with  plates  and 
charts.  The  work  contained  sucn  curious  accounts  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  Abyssinia,  that  it  startled  the  belief  of  many,  and  some  of  them  were  set  down 
as  fabrications.  Among  other  doubters  were  De  Tott  in  France,  and  Dr.  Johnson  in 
England.  Modem  travelers,  including  Salt,  Fearce,  Burckhuxlt,  Beizoni,  and  others, 
have,  however,  fully  confirmed  bis  statements.  B.  died  April  27,  1794,  at  Einnaird,  of 
a  fall  down  stairs.  . 

BKUCE,  MicHABZ.,  a  minor  Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  b.  at  Kinnesswood, 

Einross-afaire.  Scotluid,  Ifar.  87.  1746.  was.  in  his  younger  years,  employed  as  a  herd- 
boy.  In  1763,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  to  studv  for  the  ministry,  and  when 
not  at  college,  was  engaged  as  a  village  schoolmaster.  He  had  all  his  life  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  his  frame  being  weak,  melancholy  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
his  constitution  began  visibly  to  (fecline.  He  died  of  consumption,  July  6,  1767,  aged 
21  His  poems,  few  in  number,  and  of  a  tender  and  pathetic  description,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Bev,  John  Logan,  his  fellow-student  and  associate  at  college,  at  Edinboisli 
In  1770.  His  last  oomposf niMi  was  a  touching  elegy  on  his  own  apfwoachlng  death. 
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lEUGE,  ROBKRT,  the  most  heroic  of  the  Scottish  kings,  was  h.  Har.  21,  1374  Id 
tu3  youth  he  favored  the  Eaglish  interests,  in  the  expectation,  doubUess,  of  his 
father  beiug  preferred  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Id  1396,  as  earl  of  Carrick,  he 
■wore  fealty  to  Edward  1  at  Berwick,  and  the  foltowiog  year  he  renewed  his 
oath  of  homa^  at  Carlisle.  Shortly  after,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Edward,  and, 
with  his  Oarnck  vassals,  joined  the  Scottish  leaders  in  arms  for  the  independence  of 
lhar  country.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Scots,  a  few  months  afterwards,  at  Irvine,  B.  made 
his  peace  with  tlie  English  monarch.  After  Wallace's  defeat  at  Falkirk,  B.  burned  the 
caetle  of  Ayr  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  re- 
tired into  the  recesses  of  Carrick.  In  1399,  the  year  after  Wallace  had  resigned  the 
regency.  B.,  then  In  bis  25th  year,  was  admitted  one  of  the  four  regents,  who  ruled  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  In  the  three  campaigns  which  subsequently  took  place, 
proTious  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland,  B.  continued  faithful  to  Edward,  and  in 
180B  was  consulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  government.  With  John  Comyu,  called  the 
Red  ComjQ,  the  nephew  of  Baliol,  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  some  agreement  as 
to  their  nval  claims  to  the  ttirone.  In  an  interview  between  them,  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorite  Friars,  Dumfries,  Feb.  4,  130!M)6,  a  quarrel  took  place,  and  B.,  !□  a  paroxysm 
of  passion,  stabbed  Comyn  with  his  dagger.  liushing  out  to  bis  attendants,  he  ex- 
claimed: "I  doubt  I  have  slaia  the  BedXomyn."  "Youdoubtl"  cried  one  of  them; 
"  I  mak  dkkerl"  (i.e.,  sure),  and,  running  Into  Uie  church  with  some  others,  slew  Comyn 
and  his  brother,  who  attempted  to  defend  him.  B.  hastened  to  Lochmabm  castle,  as- 
■embled  his  vassals,  and  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne.  Two  months  after  (Mar.  27), 
be  was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  An  English  army,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  nomi- 
nated by  Edward  governor  of  Scotland,  took  possession  of  Perth,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  June,  attacked  B.  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  compelling  him  to  retreat  into  the 
wilds  of  Athole.  At  Dairy,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  B.  was  attacked  by  Alexander, 
lord  of  Lora,  chief  of  the  Macdougals,  husband  of  uie  aunt  of  Ibe  Red  Comyn,  and 
compelled  to  retire.  Sliding  his  queen  and  her  ladies  to  Kildrummie  castle,  Aberdeen- 
■hire,  under  the  charge  of  Nigel  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athole,  he.  «vith  200  followers, 
crossed  Loch  Lomond,  and  had  recourse  for  subsistence  to  the  chase.  B.  next  took 
refuge  in  the  little  island  of  Batblln,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  all 
winter,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  In  his  absence,  the  English  took  the  castle  of 
Kildrummie,  hanged  Nigel  Bruce  and  other  chiefs  who  bad  defended  it,  and  tore  the 
queen  and  princess  Marjory  from  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac,  Ross-shire.  All  B.'8  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  himself  and  adherents  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  legate  at 
(^lisle.  In  Uie  spring  of  1807,  with  about  800  men,  B.  landed  in  Camck,  and  at  mid- 
Bight  mrprised  the  English  gurrison  in  his  own  castle  of  Tumberry ;  but  before  a  supe- 
lior  force  tw  retired  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ayrshire.  At  London  hill,  liay 
10. 1807,  he  defeated  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  three  days  after, 
overthrew  another  party  under  the  earl  of  Qloucester.  In  less  than  two  years  he  wrested 
from  the  English  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland.  His  authority  being  now  established, 
in  1309  B.  advanced  to  Durham,  laying  waste  the  country.  The  same  year,  Edward  II. 
of  England  invaded  Scotland,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Edinburgh  to  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. In  the  harvest  of  1812,  the  Scots  again  invaded  England,  but  un- 
successfully. B.  now  reduced  the  Isle  of  Man  also.  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
1S18,  he  found  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  held 
by  air  Philip  Mowbray  for  the  English.  A  treaty  was  enteredlnto,  by  which  Mowbray 
bound  himself  to  surrender  it,  if  not  relieved  before  24th  June  following.  This  led  to 
the  memorable  lutttle  of  Biuinockburo,  24th  June,  1814,  at  which  B.  commanded  in  per- 
son. The  English,  under  Edward  II.,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  100,000  men,  were 
totally  routed,  leaving  30,000  dead  upon  the  field;  while  the  Scots,  numbering  only  30,- 
000,  and  16,000  camp-followers,  lost  about  5000.  In  1817,  B.  passed  over  to  Ireland,  to 
assist  his  iHmther,  £dwu^.  elected  king  of  that  country,  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Irish 
under  the  baron  of  Chue;  and  In  the  stmng  of  1818  the  Scots  army  invaded  England  by 
Northumberland.   Another  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  E^lish  king,  who  was  com- 

S tiled  to  retreat,  was  followed  by  6.  again  marchinj^  into  England.  After  besieging 
otliam  castle,  he  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  Biland  abbey,  Yorkshire.  A  truce 
was,  in  consequence,  ratified  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick,  June  7,  1823.  to 
last  for  18  years.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  IIL,  in  1337,  hostilities  recommenced; 
and  the  Scots  being  again  victorious,  a  final  treaty  was  ratified  in  a  parliament  at  North- 
ampton, Har.  4.  1^,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  B.'s  rifiht  to  the 
throne.  His  warfare  was  now  accomplialied,  and.  suffering  under  the  diseaeo  of  leprosy, 
he  spent  Uie  last  two  years  of  his  life  at  Cardross  castle,  on  the  nortbeni  shore  of  the 
flrtb  of  Clyde.  He  died  June  7, 1829,  in  his  SSth  year,  and  the  3Sd  of  his  reign.  His 
heart,  extracted  and  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  sir  James  Douglas,  to  be  carried  to 
I^lestine  and  buried  in  Jerusalem.  Douglas  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  B..  with  the  body  of  its  devoted  champion,  was  brought 
to  Scotland,  and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose.  B.'8  body  was  interred  in  the 
abb^  church  of  Dunfermline;  and,  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  a  third  church  on 
the  same  spot  in  1818,  his  bones  were  discovered.  He  was  twice  manied:  (1)  to  Isnbella, 
daogliter  of  Donald,  tenth  Earl  of  Blar— issue,  a  daughter,  Marjory,  wife  of  Walter  the 
hlgti  Biewatd,  whose  son  ascended  the  throne  as  Robert  XL ;  and  (3)  to  ElizalKth,  dau^- 
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ter  of  Aymer  de  Bni^  earl  of  Ulster— issue,  one  son,  who  succeeded  him  as  David 
and  two  daughtere. 

Billies,  Robert  db,  fifth  lord  of  Annandalc,  son  of  the  fourth  lord  above  meve 
tioned,  and  the  competitor  with  John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  b.  in  ISIOl 
On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  princess  Isobel,  in  1252,  he  did  homage  to  Henry  ILL 
for  her  lands  in  England,  and  in  1255  was  made  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Carlisle.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fifteen  regents 
of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  IIL  In  1364,  he  led,  with  Comjn  and  Balicd, 
the  Scottish  auziUaries  to  the  assistance  of  the  English  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  released  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  following 
year.  On  the  Scottish  throne  becoming  vacant  at  the  death,  in  1290,  of  Margaret,  the 
"maiden  of  Norway,"  granddaughter  of  Alexander  IIL,  Baliol  and  Bruce  claimed  the 
succession,  the  former  as  great-grandson  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret;  the  latter  as  grandson,  by  his  second  daughter,  Isobel.  Edward  L 
of  England,  to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol.  10th  Nov., 
1292.  To  avoid  swearing  feal^  to  his  successful  rival,  B.  resigned  Annandale  to  Us 
eldest  son,  Robert  de  B.,  earl  oi  Carrick.  He  died  at  bis  castle  of  Iioehmaben,  Dimi- 
fUesshire,  in  12BS,  leaving  three  sons  and  a  dwighter. 

BBU'CIIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  one  of  the  allied  natural 
orders  nUaeem  (q.  v.),  ttmarubaeecB  (q.  v.).  and  xarU/uxx^lacM  (see  Xamttoxtlum). — B.anti- 
dtfrniteriea.  or  ferruginea.  is  an  Abyssinian  species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be 
tonic,  astrin^nt,  and  useful  in  dysentery.  Those  of  B.  Sumatrana,  a  native  of  ttw 
Indian  archipelago,  China,  etc.,  possess  the  same  medicinal  prop^ies.  They  are 
intensely  bitter. --The  Abyssinian  species  acquired  a  factitious  importance  In  the  be^* 
ning  of  the  19th  c,  from  a  mistaken  belief  that  it  produced  the  dangerous  false  Angos- 
tura bark  (see  AKeoeruRA.  Babk),  and  in  tUa  oelief  the  name  imeute  (q.T.)  was 
tfiwa  to  an  alkaltrid  really  jvodnoBd  by  the  nux  vmnicB  (q.T.)  ud  other  apeoiei  ot 
sfrycAnof  (q.v.).  « 

BBVCH,  Max,  b.  Cologne.  1888;  at  an  early  age  showed  remarkable  talents  for 
musical  composition;  held  the  Mozart  scholarsup,  1858-57;  and  In  1868  brought  out 
the  opera  of  ixmM,  on  Oelbel's  libretto,  written  for  and  partlr  set  by  Mendelssohn.  Li 
1865  ne  was  made  musical  director  of  the  Conzert-Instituuon  in  Coblentz.  and  in  180T 
became  kapellmeister  to  the  prince  of  Scbwarzburg-SondradiauBen.  In  1870  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  has  since  lived  there  and  at  Bonn.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1888, 
and  conducted  his  oratorio,  Arminina  in  Boston.  Max  Bnich  ranks  among  the  first 
musidans  of  Oermanv  as  the  Tepreeentative  of  the  epic  cantata.  His  wmks  include 
orchestral  and  chamDer-mude;  ttw  operas  Jungfl-au  ton  Orttmu,  Cologne,  1809;  and 
^rmtoM,  Beriin,  1872;  SUmaehtr  TWumpAfrsaon^,  for  male  chorus  and  ort^eitm, 
op.  19:  the  cantatas  VHO^,  Bc^amU,  Iformannenmig,  Die  Flii^darJie^igm  Fa^^ 
20;  ScMnmieit,op.  34;  ^MnM,op.  41;  Dot  Liad  wader  Oloeks  (Schiller's  poem),  op.  45; 
and  AchUleus,  op.  SO.  The  BomMfrom  the  SriO^  Saga  are  the  beet  known  of  his 
orchestral  works. 

BBUOHSAL,  a  t.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  rituated  oo  the  Salzbach,  and  on 
the  r^lway  between  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhe,  12  m.  n.e.  of  the  latter  place.  B.,  wtiich 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  has  three  suburbs.  The  old  castle  of  the  prince- 
Ushops  of  Bpder,  who  took  up  their  residence  here  early  in  the  11th  c,  is  still  stand* 
ing,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  are  some  ancient  tombs.  B.  has  a  penitentiary 
oigiaized  on  a  modified  fwm  of  the  Pennsylvanlan  syston.  It  Is  an  Important  railway 
centre.  '90,  11,902.  if«  j 

BSVOIVE  is  one  of  the  alkaloids  (q.v.)  present  in  iftyeAnM  nux  wmiea  along  with 
strychnine,  etc.  It  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  strydinine,  nor  is  it  so  poisonous.  It  is 
mainly  characterized  by  giving  a  blood-red  color  with  concentrated  commercial  nitric 
acid,  and,  indeed,  the  red  color  always  yielded  by  nux  vomica,  and  occasionally  by 
strychnine  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bruclne. 

BSUdTX,  a  native  magneslc  hydrate,  found  In  serpentine  In  New  Jnsey.  and  tn 
the  chrome  mines  in  Texas.   Ssm.  MgHiOt. 

BEttOKEKATT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sinn.  86  m.  n,e.  of  WOnbm*.  It  la 
famous  in  connection  wito  the  baths  of  B.,  which  are  picturesquely  situated  in  a  beautl- 
,  ful  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  about  3  m.  w.  from  the  village.  The  grounds  are 
tastefully  lud  out  in  gardens,  and  charming  walks  traverse  tae  surrounding  woods. 
The  place  Is  a  faralte  nunmer-resort  of  the  Bavarian  court.  B.  has  naDer-milUL  Poo. 
8000.   

SBVOKXL  JoHANir  Jakob,  a  Qemutn  theolcwiaa  and  historian,  1096-17701,  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  took  the  d^ree  of  A.  h.  in  1718,  ud  devoted  himself 
to  Uie  study  of  the  history  of  phUosophy.  In  1728  came  HiMoria  phihtot^iea  doctrinae 
de  idM,  and  In  1781  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences.  Thence 
he  went  to  Augsbiug  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Ulric,  where  he  pubUshed  disserts^ 
tlons  im  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  still  hiter  a  history  of  philosophy  in  dialogue 
form.   In  1741  came  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on  Uie  critical  history  of  ohllo- 
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sophy,  completed  in  1744,  a  work  that  had  an  Immense  snccess.  He  wrote  many  other 
wotto  on  philosophical  snhjects,  and  superintended  and  correct^  an  edition  of  Luther's 
tnndation  of  the  New  Testament,  hnt  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

BBITOXS  (Ger.  BrUgge),  a  city  of  Beklmn,  capital  of  the  prOTince  of  West  Flanders, 
Is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  ahont  8  m.  from  the  sea,  with  which  It  Is  connected  hy  the 
three  canals  from  Ghent,  L'Eduse,  and  Ostend,  the  latter  admitting  the  largest  sea-going 
ships.  Lat.  12f  n.,  long.  3f  14'  e.  B.  derives  its  name  from  Its  many  bridges,  all 
opening  in  the  middle  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  ramparts  Bturounding 
the  dty  are  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  streets  have  a  venerable  and  picturesque 
appearance,  but  they  no  longer  present  the  scene  of  activity  which  characterized  the 
city  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  when  It  was  one  of  the  trading  posts  of  the  Hanseatlc 
Leagne.  Among  the  most  iateresting  boildings  are  the  town-hall,  with  a  lofty  tower 
and  a  celebrated  set  <^  48  bells;  a  Gothic  senate-house,  built  about  the  close  of  the  14th 
a;  a  court  of  justice,  cont^nlng  a  famous  carved  ctdmney -piece  of  the  date  1559;  the 
chorch  of  Notre  Dtjae,  with  Its  spire  450  ft.  high,  its  many  valuable  paintings,  and  a<^ 
st&tue  of  the  Virgin  (said  to  be  by  Uichael  Angelo),  for  which  Horace  Walpole  offered 
30,000  florins,  and  Its  splendid  monnments  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Hazlmlllan;  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sanveur,  not  remarkable  for  Its 
exterior,  bnt  containing  paintings  by  eminent  masters ;  St,  John's  hospital,  with  cele* 
bratad  ^ctnies  fay  Heniuiig,  etc.  The  acaden^  of  painting  contains  several  fine  pictures 
by  J.  van  Byi^  B.  Is  stfU  an  Important  commercial  port,  and  has  various  mannfiui- 
tnrea  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Biulways  connect  B.  twith  Ostend,  Ghent,  and  other 
cities  of  Bel^um  and  the  continent.  Its  population  in  1894  was  40,8^.  B.  Is  a 
very  ancient  city.  Here,  It  Is  said,  St.  ChiTSolas  preached  the  gospel  as  early  as 
the  8d  century.  In  the  7th  c,  B.  was  the  capital  of  the  snrronnding  district  called 
Flaaden,  and  before  the  conquest  of  England  oy  the  Komuuu  its  commercial  Impor- 
tance was  established.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  it  wm  the  central  mart  of  the 
Hsnsoattc  league;  and  in  the  fSlowing  century  It  may  be  said  to  have  become  the 
mebopolis  of  the  worid's  commerce.  Commerdal  agents  from  17  different  kingdoms 
resided  here,  and  no  less  than  20  ministers  from  foreign  courts  had  mansions  within  its 
walls.  Its  population  at  this  time  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,000.  In  1488,  the  citizens 
rose  in  InBarrectioD  agalust  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  with  the  harsh  measures  of 
represdoxk  which  ensued,  commenced  the  commercial  decline  of  Bruges.  Hany  of  the 
traders  aad  manufacturers,  driven  forth  from  their  own  country,  settled  In  lagland, 
and  from  this  tlnw  may  he  dated  the  bM;innlng  of  English  manuneturing  superfority. 
In  the  loth  c,  however,  the  tapestry  of  B.  was  still  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  famous  Gobelin  tapestry  of  Paris  Is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  manufacturer  of 
Bnuee.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  soon  after  incorporated  with 
the  French  empire;  but  in  1815  It  became  a  part  at  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netho^ 
lands,  and  in  IsSO  of  the  Belgian  monarchy. 

BBUQO,  or  Bbuok,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  In  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aar,  and  near  the  month  of  the  Beuss,  about  0  m.  n.e.  of  Aarao.  It  is  Inter- 
esting as  the  birthplace  of  many  theoI<^tan8,  being  known  as  the  "  Prophets'  Town  " 
daring  the  Beformatlon;  and  also  as  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Hapsbmg,  to  whom,  in 
eirty  times.  It  belonged.   Pqp.  about  200a 

BBVOHAnr,  Kabi.,  was  bom  In  Wiesbaden,  in  1849,  studied  at  Halle,  Leipic,  and 
Bonn;  from  1872-77  he  was  instructor  In  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1877  entered  Lelpslc 
onivenity  In  the  department  of  Sanscrit  and  comparative  philolc^.  Here  he  was  ap- 
p^nted  professor  In  18^;  was  called  to  Freiburg  in  1884,  and  in  1887  returned  to  Lelpslc, 
With  Onioff  (of  Heidelberg),  Brugmann  is  the  most  active  representative  of  the  so-called 
junggrammatisdM  movement,  which,  as  well  as  plwsiolt^  of  sound,  must  be  regarded 
as  &e  result  of  physical  factors ;  since,  accordiag  to  Brugmann's  and  OnthofiTB  view,  these 
affect  all  sound-waves  and  acoustics,  as  well  as  all  so-called  formations  by  analogy. 
Moreover,  this  new  movement  accords  with  the  following  laws  of  Leslden:  (l)all  sound- 
dumges,  produced  mechanically,  develop  according  to  laws  without  exceptions;  (2)  new 
taogoage  formation  by  analcvy,  as  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  modem 
'*ngnftgi*"i  must  be  rec^nlzed  and  expected  In  earlier  as  weW  as  the  earliest  periods.  On 
these  inrindples  rest  Brugmann's  Morpheloifisehm  Unterfonehungm  auf  dem  Oebiet  der 
tudogermamii^en  Spraehen,  published  In  connection  with  Osthoff.  Among  Brngmsnn's 
works  on  special  subjects  are:  Vergleichend»  OrammatHs  der  indogermanixhen  Spraehen, 
and  ^so  a  number  of  articles  which  he  contributed  to  Curtlus'  StvdUn  zur  grUchisehen 
UMi  lateinitehen  Orammatik. ' 

He  has  also  written  a  work  on  the  text  criticism  of  Homer  (1876) ;  on  the  popular 
songs  and  stories  of  the  Prussian  and  Russian  Lithuanians  (1885).  His  great  treatise  on 
the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-Germantc  languages  has  been  translated  into 
Bngllsh.  the  first  volume  appeari^  in  1888.  The  discoveries  and  deductions  of  Brug- 
mann, Ascoli,  Yemer,  and  Osthotfhave  wrought  a  complete  revolution  In  the  science  of 
conmarattve  philology,  more  especially  In  the  views  held  concerning  the  vocalization 
of  tOB  original  tongne.    He  also  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Indogermaniaeke 

BRVSUUm,  SsBAXnuB  JiraTiiruB,  176S-1819:  a  Dutch  naturalist  and  physician, 
pnfessor  of  philosophy  and  physical  sciences  at  Franeker,  Holland,  where  he  ftranded 
a  museum  of  comimtive  aniAomy.  He  organised  and  became  chief  director  oS  tbe 
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Banitaty  InsUtatloiia  of  Holland.  ITe  improvod  the  coodltton  of  military  hoapitals,  and 
by  his  effort  the  20,000  soldiers  wonndea  at  Waterloo  were  properly  cared  for. 

BBUOflCH,  HsDrBHia  Karl,  pH.a,  b.  18S7;  a  Oerman  En;ptologi8t,  and  director 
of  tlie  EgypUan  inoseum  la  Berlin.    He  made  two  Tlslts  to  Egypt  for  acduaolOKieal 

purposes,  aod  was  a  member  of  the  Pniaaian  embassy  to  Persia  in  1860.  In  1804,  be 
founded  at  Jjeipaic  a  periodical  devoted  to  Egyptian  aichseology.  At  Gdttingen  be 
was  professor  in  1868-70.  wlieo  he  became  director  of  an  Egyptological  school  at  Caira 
He  received  the  titles  of  Bey  and  of  Pasba,  and  in  1881  succeeded  M.  Mariette  as  keeper 
of  ttie  Egyptian  colIectioDs  at  Boulak.  His  principal  works  are  Egyptian  Monument*, 
186:M6 ;  IIMory  of  i^ypt  from  the  EoffUeat  Timet  to  tfie  Pre$ent  JJav,  toI.  I..  1859 ; 
A  Dietionary  of  Jlierogtypbiet,  1867-68 ;  Th«  Beodua  and  the  Egyptian  MoMonenU,  187S, 
etc.    Ue  died  Sept.  10, 18M. 

BEUHL,  a  t.  of  Hhenish  Prussia,  about  9  m.  s.s.w.  of  Cologae,  on  the  railway  to 
Bonn.  It  Is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  splendid  chtteau,  erected  in  Uta  ear^ 
part  of  the  18th  c.  by  the  oiectof  Clement  Augustus  of  Bavaria.  Fop.  4000. 

BBTTHI,  Heikrich,  Count  von  Bruhl,  prime-minister  of  Augustus  IIX.,  king  of 
Poland,  and  elector  of  Baxony,  deserves  a  place  in  history  as  a  si^al  example  of  an 
QDWorUiy  minister  and  vena]  statesman.  He  was  born  in  1700,  at  Wdssenfels,  and  in 
early  life  entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Sachsen-Weisscnfels. 
His  winning  address  and  tact  gained  for  him  rapid  promotion  through  several  offices  of 
state,  until.  In  1747,  he  became  prime-minister  to  that  idle  and  unpatriotic  ruler, 
Augustus  IIL  Never  was  a  ruler  more  slavishly  obeyed  by  a  statesman.  B.  would 
follow  the  prince,  as  he  strolled  about  smoking,  without  speaking  a  word  for  a  whole 
day;  or,  when  his  majesty  k^ly  inquired:  "Brahl,  have  you  any  money  for  me?" 
"  Yes,  sire,"  would  be  the  constant  reply;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  this  answer  as 
frequently  as  it  was  demanded,  B.  dnuned  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  burdened  the 
country  with  debt  He,  however,  contrived  to  enrich  himself,  and  to  accumulate 
honors  and  titles.  By  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  by  Charles  YI.  of  Austria,  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  He  kept 
300  servants,  paid  his  body-guard  better  than  Augustus  did  his,  furnished  the  ctwtliest 
table,  possessed  the  finest  wardrobe,  and,  in  short,  maintained  the  most  splendid  estab- 
lishment in  the  kingdom.  "Of  all  statesmen,"  said  Frederick  II.,  "  Brilhl  has  collected 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  clothes,  watche^  lace,  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  I"  The 
effect  of  B.'8  reckless  robbery  of  tfae  national  nnances  to  gratify  the  dissolute  Augustus 
and  himself,  made  itself  felt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  seven  yean'  war,  when  tiie  country 
could  only  furnish  17,000  men  to  oppose  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  whole  Saxon  army  in  Its  camp  at  Pima.  Augustus  and  B.  fled  to  Warsaw. 
When  peace  was  concludetC  they  returned  to  Dresden,  where  Augustus  died  on  tiie  6th 
Oct.,  1763,  and  was  followed  by  his  worthless  parasite.  38th  October. 

BBVISE,  or  Contusion,  signifies  an  injury  inflicted  by  a  blow  or  sudden  pressure, 
in  which  the  skin  is  not  wounded,  and  no  bone  is  broken  or  dislocated.  BoUi  terms, 
and  especially  the  latter,  are  emploj'ed  in  surgery  to  include  all  such  injuries  in  their 
widest  range,  from  a  black  eye  to  a  thoroughly  crushed  mass  of  muscle.  In  the  slighter 
forms  of  this  injury,  as  in  ordinary  simple  bruises,  there  is  no  tearing,  but  onlv  a  oon- 
cuB^on  of  the  textures,  tfae  utmost  damage  done  being  the  rupture  of  a  few  smsil  blood- 
Teasels,  which  occasions  tiie  discoloration  tlut  is  always  observed  in  ttiese  cases.  In 
more  severe  contusions,  tbe  subjacent  structuree-^muscles,  connective  tissue,  vessels, 
etc. — are  more  or  less  ruptured,  aod  in  extreme  cases,  are  thoroughly  crushed,  and 
usually  become  gangrenous.  The  quantity  of  blood  that  is  extravasated  mainly  depends 
upon  the  size  and  number  of  the  ruptured  blood-vessels,  but  partly  also  on  the  nature  of 
the  textures  of  the  injured  part.  Thus,  a  lax  tissue,  as  that  of  the  eyelids,  favora  tfae 
escape  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  parts.  Moreover,  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
has  some  influence,  and  many  persons,  especially  (according  to  Mr.  Paget,  In  his  article 
on  "Contusions"  in  Holmes's  Syntem  of  Sargery,  vol.  i.)  pallid,  fatty,  softsWnned 
women,  though  suSering  from  no  apparent  disease,  are  subject  to  extravasations,  and 
consequently  to  discolorations,  very  disproportionate  to  the  injuries  that  cause  them. 

The  must  characteristic  signs  of  a  recent  contusion  are  more  or  less  shock  (q  v.),  pain, 
swelling,  and  discoloration  of  the  surface  from  effused  blood  (commonly  known  as 
eashymoaie,  q.v.).  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  character  of  the  shocK,  but  it  is 
■worthy  of  notice  that  it  Is  most  severely  felt  in  injuries  of  special  parts — as  the  tester 
the  breasts,  and  the  larger  joints,  which  are  often  followed  by  remarkable  Keuerai 
depression,  faintness,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  nausea.  The  immediate  pain  fol- 
lowing ttie  blow  is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  numbness,  which,  after  a  varying  time, 
unless  the  part  is  killed,  gives  place  toalieavy,  aching  pain.  Although  some  depression 
may  usually  be  observed  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  blow,  swelling  of  the 

Earts  rapidly  follows,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  the  case  of  a  child  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
ead,  or  of  tbe  wale  that  rises  after  the  lash  of  a  whip.  In  lax  parts,  such  as  the  eyelitis, 
the  swelling  is  often  considerable,  and  may  remain  for  a  week  or  more;  but  in  other 
parts,  it  usually  subsides  in  two  or  three  daya  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  consequent 
on  blows  is  of  a  more  or  less  purple  tint,  varying  from  black  to  crimson  or  pink.  "Black- 
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BeM,"  m-nVtr.  Pa^t  (op.  dt.),  "usually  indicating  intense  injury,  is  probably  due  lo 
cure,  and  there  la  no  inflammation  or  slouching,  the  e£Fused  blood  is  generally  absorbed, 
the  Uquid  portion  rapidly  disappearing,  while  the  blood-cells  are  more  slowly  removed. 
In  some  cases,  U  is  probable  tiiat  the  effused  blood  becomes  organized  into  vaacular 
counectiTB  Uasue,  wEidi  takes  part  Id  the  repcdr  of  the  injured  tissue.  We  need  not  fol- 
low the  course  of  a  B.  in  which  active  inflommatioD  with  suppuration  ensues,  or  in  whicb 
sloughing  takes  place,  as  these  complications  must  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  those  affections.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  ill  consequences  following 
partial  recovery,  which  require  notice.  Thus,  in  some  organs,  as  liie  breast,  abscess 
may  ensue  long  after  a  blow;  or  a  sensitive  indurated  lump  may  remain ;  or  (more  com- 
nuHily)  there  may  be  long-continued  pain,  without  change  of  texture;  or,  lastly,  cancer 
may  ensue.  Blows  on  superficial  bones,  as  thoee  of  the  skull,  are  not  unf  requently  fol- 
lowed by  very  painful  thickening  of  the  periosteum;  and  a  muacle  violently  struck  may 
bepBiamied,  and  rapidly  waste  awa^;  and  eonstitutifuiBl  diaeaBeB,  such  as  gont  and 
rfaeumausra,  are  well  known  to  localize  themselves  with  special  severity  in  parts  that 
have  once  been  seriously  bruised. 

With  r^afd  to  treatment,  simple  and  not  very  severe  bruises  require  little  treatment 
b«t  the  rest  necessary  for  the  avoidanoe  of  pain;  but  the  removal  of  the  swelling  and 
discoloration  may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  various  local  stimulants,  which  seem 
to  act  by  accelerating  the  circulation  through  the  bruised  part,  and  promoting  the 
^iBorption  of  the  effused  fluid. 

BXVX£,  a  CO.  In  8.  Dakota;  formed  1875.  Area,  8SS  8q.m.;  pop.  1890,  337.  Co. 
seat.  Chamberlain. 

U^ZX,  loNAZ,  pianist  and  composer,  b.  in  Proasnitz,  Horavia,  Nov.  7,  1646.  He 
studied  the  pianoforte  under  Epstein,  and  composition  under  Bufinatscha  and  Desaoff, 
and  appeared  in  concerts  In  Vienna  and  London  with  success.  His  works  for  the 
orche^xa  have  given  him  fame  as  a  composer,  and  he  has  also  written  chamber-music 
and  several  operas,  which  have  taken  a  place  In  the  modem  repertory.  These  Include: 
Dasgoldene Kretu  (BerUa;  1876);  Konigin  Marietta  (Munich,  1883);  and  Dot  Bteinerne 
Em  (Vienna,  1888). 

BBUKAIBE  (liaL  bruma,  winter),  a  division  of  the  year  in  the  republican  calendar  of 
France.  It  includes  the  time  from  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  20.  The  celebrated  18Lh  B.,  which 
witnefeed  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  and  the  establishment  of  the  sway  of  Napo- 
leon, corresponds  with  Nov.  9,  1799,  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.    See  Calkndar. 

KEUIUDI,  CoNBTANTms,  1805-dO;  a  native  of  Borne.  Italy,  son  of  a  Greek  father 
and  an  Italian  mother,  widely  known  as  a  fresco  nunter.  Be  was  educated  in  the  col- 
k^of  fine  arts  at  Rome,  andcametotfae  UnitedTStatesin  1663.  Eisflrstwoik.  "The 
Cmciflxwn,"  was  in  St.  Ste[^n's  church  in  New  York.  Thence  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia and  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  both  places  employing  himself  in  church  decoration, 
u  1854  be  arrived  in  Washington,  and  was  at  once  employed  on  the  bare  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  national  Capitol,  the  rotunda  of  which  contains  many  fine  pieces  from 
his  hand,  combining  mythology,  allegory,  and  history.  He  left  untouched  or  tuflnished 
several  accepted  cartoons  in  his  series,  Including  Oglethorpe  and  the  Indians,^*  "  The 
BatUe  of  Lexington,"  "Surrender  of  Cornwall^,"  ''^Decatur  at  Tripoli,"  "The  Detih 
of  Tecnauefa,"  ^'Entrance  of  General  Scott  Into  Mexico,"  and  "The  Discovery  of 
Gold." 

BRmOCAIffiK,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Birmingham,  the  manufacturing  town 
in  England.  Of  the  many  ways  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  city,  the  oldest  Is  that 
given  in  Dometday  Am)£— namely,  Birminfceham.  This  was  corrupted  into  Brummagem, 
a  term  which  has  become  synonymous  with  worthless  wares  with  a  glittering  outside, 
rfnce  various  kinds  of  cheap  sham  ware,  espedally  jewelry,  are  manufactured  at  Bir- 
min^iam. 

l^innraT.T.^  Geobgk  Brtajt,  1778-1840  (better  known  aa  "Beao"  Bnunmell);  a 
man  of  wealth  and  fashion,  wbo  became  an  intimate  companion  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  aode^  of  his  day  as  the  "glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold 
of  form."  He  was  the  arbiter  In  ail  matters  of  fashkm,  and  was  considered  the  very  top 
of  perfection  In  taste,  especially  In  dress.  As  long  as  his  fortune  lasted  or  the  prince  ot 
Wales  would  contribute,  he  kept  up  an  elegant  bachelor-establishment  in  London  ;  but 
finally  he  lost  Uie  favor  of  his  royal  friend,  became  poor,  gambled  zeckkedy,  fled  from 
bis  creditors,  and  died  in  France  m  a  hospital  for  mendicants. 

BBDVCK,  BiCHABO  FRAxpotB  Phtupfe,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  critics  and 


onder  the  J^ults  in  Paris;  but  abaudooed  his  studies,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged 
as  a  military  commissary  during  the  seven  years'  war.  A  professor  )n  Gleesen.  with 
whom  B.  happened  to  lodge  while  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  revived  in  him  the 
love  of  classical  studies.  Returning  to  Btntsburg,  be  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to 
Greek,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  hut  adventurous  entic  and  emenda- 
tor.  His  belief  that  all  inaccuracies  in  ancient  Greek  writings  were  introduced  by 
copyists,  often  led  B.  astray ;  but,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  few  critics  have  done 
more  for  the  progress  of  Greek  literature.  His  first  work,  A-nalet^  V^erum  Poitarum 
Grmoorum  C177i^-76).  was  followed  by  several  editions  of  Anacreou  (1778-86),  and 
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editions  of  Apollontas  Rhodius  (1780)  and  Aristophanes  (1781-«8>,  Poita  GnomieS  (1784). 
yhvil  (1785),  and  Sophociea  (1786-89).  The  last  of  these  established  a  new  era  in  tha 
eriwism  of  the  tragic  writers.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  interrupted 
B.'8  studies.  He  M^ently  attached  himself  to  the  popular  side.  During  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  was  impriBonMi,  but  was  liberated  after  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  Hia 
means,  however,  had  been  bo  much  reduced  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  valuable 
library.  From  this  time,  1801,  he  turned  hia  attention  from  Oreek  to  Latin  literature, 
and  published,  editions  of  Plautua  and  Terence.  He  died  June  13, 1808. 
BSUHDUIUUJK.   See  BsnmiSL 

BKUHE,  GnUiLAincE  Maiue  Akke,  a  French  marslial  of  the  first  empire,  was  b. 
at  Brives-la-Oaillarde,  18th  Hw.,  1768.  His  education  brought  liim  at  an  early  period 
Into  connection  with  the  man  of  the  revolution.  Along  with  Danlon,  lie  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  CordelleiB'  dub.  After  the  conqnest  of  Bdgiam,  lie  was  sent  as  cnH  commis- 
sary to  that  country,  but  his  warlike  aspirations  soon  induced  him  to  enter  the  military 
service.  In  1707,  he  became  brigadier  under  Napoleon  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Areola  and  Rivoli,  where  he  was  made  gen.  of  division  and  leader  of 
the  advance-guard.  Sent  by  the  directory  to  Switzerland  in  1708,  he  executed  his  orders 
with  brilliant  success.  In  1700,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  genenils  of  his  age.  He 
vanquished  the  Anglo-Russians  at  Bergen  on  the  19th  of  Sept.,  1799,  and  on  the  19th  of 
Oct.,  forced  the  duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies,  to  capitu- 
late at  Alkmaar,  under  humiliating  cm;umstance8.  In  1808,  he  was  named  ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  porte,  and  was  received  by  Selim  III.  with  ^at  distinction.  Id  1804, 
be  obtained  the  dignity  of  marshal,  and  in  180S  returned  to  France.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.  became  governor-general  of  the  Haneeatlc  towns,  and  was  charged  with  the 
conquest  of  Pomerania;  but  circumstances  having  occurred  which  unnecessarily  excited 
the  distrust  of  Napoleon,  he  was  recalled,  and  his  future  services  dispensed  with.  -After 
the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  but  his  offers  were  rejected,  and 
in  consequence  he  joined  N^leou  after  his  return  from  Elba.   He  was  now  made  a 

Gier,  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  completely  destroyed  his  pro^»ect8.  He  ^gain  made 
B  submission,  but  was  barbarously  assassinated  at  Avignon,  2d  Aug.,  1815,  by  the 
populace,  who  were  infuriated  agunst  him  on  account  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  of  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  guiltless. 

BBUHZHAITT,  or  BRtnrEHZLCE,  684r-618 ;  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  of  the  Vis- 
igoths and  wife  of  Si^bert,  king  of  Austrasia.  Her  sister  Galsunda,  the  wife  of  Chil- 
peric,  king  of  Neustna  and  the  brother  of  Sigebert,  had  been  abandoned  and  murdered 
by  Chilperic  at  the  demand  of  his  mistress,  Fredegonda,  who  became  queen.  Bnine- 
haut  induced  her  husband  (Sigebert)  to  inviuk  Neustria,  where,  while  besieging  Tour- 
nay,  he  was  slain  by  emissaries  of  Fredegonda,  and  Brtmebant  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Chilperic.  At  Bonen  she  persuaded  one  of  Chilperio's  sons  to  many  her,  with  the 
help  of  the  bishop  of  the  place,  she  escaped  to  Austrasia,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Chll- 
debert;  but  she  recoverea  her  authority.  After  the  death  of  Childebert  she  provoked 
war  between  her  grandsons,  heirs  to  the  ttuone,  in  which  one  was  killed,  and  she  vaM 
about  to  take  the  throne  when  a  son  of  Fredegonda,  Clothaire  II.,  interposed  and  cap- 
tured her  easily,  as  her  army  refused  to  fight  She  was  for  tliree  days  exposed  to  tor- 
ture and  insult,  and  then  tied  to  the  tul  of  a  wild  horse  and  draped  to  deaUi,  after 
which  the  body  was  burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  air. 

BBUntL,  Ibambabd  KnrODOif,  an  eminent  engineer,  son  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  B., 
b.  at  Portsmonth,  England,  in  1806,  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henri  Qnatre,  Caen, 
in  France.  He  commenced  practlcu  engineering  In  1826,  under  his  father  at  the  Thames 
tiumel,  and  in  the  progress  of  that  great  work  was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  tiie 
water  breaking  in  and  flooding  the  excavations,  having  more  than  once  to  save  his  life 
by  swimming.  He  assisted  In  his  father's  experiments  for  making  carbonic  acid  gas  a 
motive  power,  and  was  designer  and  civil  engineer  of  the  Cheat  Waiem,  the  first  steam- 
ship built  to  cross  the  AtUntlc;  and  of  the  QmU  Britain^  the  first  ocean  acrew-eteamer. 
The  Oreat  SaMem,  the  largest  vessel  ever  bollt  In  the  worid,  was  nected  under  his  sole 
direction.  In  1833,  B,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  to  the  Oreat  Western  railway,  and 
designed  and  constructed  the  whole  of  the  tunnels,  bribes,  viaducts,  and  arches  on  this 
line,  and  extension  branches.  Among  other  docks  at  ^^lish  seaports,  in  the  Improve- 
ment and  construction  of  which  he  was  engaged,  may  be  mentioned  the  Bute  docks  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  old  North  dock  at  Sunderland.  In  1842,  he  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  construct  the  Hungerf  ord  suspension-bridge  aoross  the  Thames  at  Charmg  Cross, 
London.  In  1860-53,  he  constructed  the  works  M  the  Tuscan  pwtlon  of  the  Sardinian 
railway.    He  died  suddenly,  Sept.  14,  1850. 

BRUNEL,  Sir  Habk  Ibahbard,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  son  of 
an  agriculturist,  was  bom  at  Hacqaevllle,  near  Rouen,  In  France,  April  26,  1769.  He 
early  showed  an  inclination  for  mechanics,  and  at  school  preferred  the  study  of  the  exact 
sciences  to  the  classics.   His  most  remarkable  undertaidng  was  the  Thames  tunnel, 
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fonned  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  uad  which,  commenced  in  M&r.,  1825,  was  opened 
to  Qie  public  In  Mar.,  184S.  Assisted  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  previous  article,  he 
for  ten  yeara  pnrsaed  a  course  of  experiments  for  employing  carbonic  acid  «u  as  a 
moUTe^EKmer,  but  the  cost  of  the  machlnei?  prevented  its  introduction  as  a  snbstitute 
tw  Bteun,  Among  the  less  important  of  B.'b  inventions,  were  machines  for  making 
wooden  boxes:  for  ruling  paper;  for  shn£9ing  a  pack  of  cards  without  using  the  hands; 
for  the  manuucture  of  nails;  and  for  making  seamless  shoes  for  the  army — the  latter, 
tried  for  two  years,  was  abandoned  from  economical  motives.  Elected  a  follow  of  the 
nnal  wodeibv  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  vice-president  In  1882.  He  was  knighted  In 
IMl;  and  ^ed.  Dec  12,  1848. 

BB0BZLLB8CEZ,  Fxlipfo,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  architects,  was  b.  at  Florence, 
in  1877.  He  first  learned  the  art  of  a  goldsmith;  next,  that  of  a  sculptor;  and  finally, 
devoted  himself  to  architecture.  He  also  studied  zealously  both  mechanical  and  maihe- 
matical  science,  and  is  reckoned  the  first  who  established,  on  a  sound  basis,  the  theory 
of  perspective.  When  still  a  young  man,  B.  weut  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  ancient  uchitecture,  the  result  of  which  was  that  two  ideas  com- 
pletely possess^  his  mind:  the  one  was  to  revive  the  ancient  style  of  architecture;  the 
other  was,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  architects. 
In  1407,  he  returned  to  Florence.  In  14d0,  it  was  proposed  to  ctnnplete  the  structure  of 
the  camedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  founded  in  1396,  and  then  only  wanting  a  dome. 
A  great  assembly  of  architects  from  all  quarters  was  convened  to  determine  how  it 
mif^t  be  practicable  to  cover  the  vast  octangular  area.  While  the  debate  was  going  on, 
B.  waseamestly  elaborating  his  own  designs;  but  when  he  Qrst  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed his  plan,  it  was  so  ill  received,  on  account  of  its  supposed  absurdity,  that  B.  was 
"lifted  off  his  legs,  and  carried  out  of  the  room."  He,  however,  obstinately  persisted 
In  explaining  hia  scheme,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  conTinoiogeTay  (me  of  its  feadbiUQr. 
The  work  was  intrusted  lo  him,  and  flnlsbed,  irith  the  exception  of  the  lantern,  with 
whidi  he  intended  to  crown  the  whole,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death  In  1446.  B.*s 
dome,  measured  diametrically,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  served  as  a  model  to 
Hichael  Angelo  for  that  of  St.  Peter's.  Besides  this  eJi^-d'ceuvre,  B.  executed  several 
ottier  great  worics.  such  as  the  churches  of  San  Spirito  and  San  Lorenzo,  as  well  as  the 
dengns  for  the  Pitti  palace,  which  originated  the  beautiful  style  of  Tuscan  palace-arcliitec- 
tuie  m  the  15th  century. 

BBirnn^BB,  Fkbdinand,  editor,  b.  in  Toulon,  France,  In  1840;  engaged  in  critical 
literatore  In  1870;  became  professor  of  the  Frmch  language  and  literature  at  the  Superior 
Normal  School  of  Paris  In  1886;  member  of  the  L^fon  of  Honor  in  1887;  and  In  188S 
was  ain>ointed  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne,  elected  to  the  French  academy,  and  succeeded 
v.  Bnloi  as  editor-In-chlef  of  the  Revue  da  Deux  Mondea.  In  1897  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  lectured  before  the  students  of  Jotins  Hopkins  and  Columbia  universities. 

BBim,  the  name  of  an  island  to  the  s.e.  of  Tasmania,  lying  between  Stonn  Bay  and 
d'  Entrecasteaui  channel.  The  island  Is  long  ai^  irregular  in  shape,  being  divided  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  into  North  and  South  Bran!  island.  The  latter  has  a  revolving  light 
SS5  ieet  from  the  sea  level. 

MUHI,  Leonabdo,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  and  hence  styled  Aretino,  was  b.  In  1869. 
He  merits  notice  as  one  of  the  most  teamed  men  who  flourished  during  the  epoch  of  the 
rerlTU  of  Greek  learning  In  Italy.  He  first  studied  law  at  Florence  and  Bavenna,  but 
afterwards  tamed  his  attenUint  to  classical  Uteratnre.  He  then  went  to  Bome,  where 
he  filled  several  ofDces  at  the  papal  court.  In  1414  he  attended  John  XXII.  to  the 
council  of  Constance.  On  the  deposition  of  that  pope,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  of  service  to  the  republic  in  several  important  matters.  His  Si^ria  Florentina 
procured  for  him  the  rights  of  dUzenship,  and  at  a  later  period,  through  the  favor  of 
of  the  Medicean  fiunily,  he  was  appointed  state-secretary.  He  died  Wh  Mar.,  1444. 
norenee  and  Arezzo  vied  with  each  otho*  In  the  splendor  with  which  they  celebrated 
Us  obsequies.  B.  aided  in  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  literature  nudnly  by  his  lltetal 
translations  Into  Latin  of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Of  his  original 
works,  which  are  very  numerous,  we  may  mention  ComineiUariua  JUnm.  eao  Tempore 
Oettaruvx  (Yen.  1476);  De  Origine  Urbia  MatUiue  ;  Be  Homas  Origine;  Epiatolce  FamUiarea  ; 
and  Vile  di  Dante  e  del  Petrarea. 

BXijra,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian  empire,  capital  of  the  government  of  Moravia, 
is  beautifully  utuated,  pturtly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly  In  a  pleasant  valley,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Schwarzawa  and  the  Zwittawa,  in  lat.  49°  IS'  n.,  and  long.  16*  87'  east. 
Behind  the  city,  on  an  eminence.  Is  situated  the  castle  of  Sj^lbem,  formerly  the  dtadel, 
but  now  used  as  a  state-prison,  and  noteworthy  as  the  place  In  which  SHvio  Pelllco  was 
tonflned  from  1832-30.  Among  tbe  most  interesting  buildings  of  B.  are  the  cathedral 
of  St,  Peter;  St.  James's  church,  a  Oothic  edifice,  with  a  tower  376  ft.  in  height,  and  a 
valuable  collecUon  of  andent  printed  books;  the  church  of  the  Ifinorites;  and  the 
^gostbie  conTent.  There  an  also  several  fine  p^tial  residences  belonging  to  the  old 
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aobility.  B.  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  manufactnrlng  towns  In  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions. Its  woolens  are  specially  celebrated,  and  It  has  a  variety  of  other  mannfacturet. 
The  Bossiti  oral  mines  are  In  the  Ttdnity.  Pop.  In  1890,  06^^  Napolew  made  B. 
his  headquarters  before  the  battle  of  AnsterlltE. 

BEUR'Vnr,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  In  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  of  which  it  ftmns  the 
port,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hnotta,  In  the  lake  of  Lnceme.  It  is  beanttfnlly  sitoated 
at  the  south-eastern  bend  of  the  lake,  and  is  celebrated  In  history  as  the  place  where,  in 
Dec.,  1316,  the  deputies  of  the  forest  cantons,  who,  eight  years  before,  had  formed  a 
plan  for  the  liberation  of  their  country  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  laid  the  basis  of  the 
Helvetic  republic. 

BBmntES,  OB  BRXnnf,  Johann  Conbad,  1653-1727;  a  German  anatomist,  professor 
in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  physician  to  the  elector  palatine.  He  made  many 
anatomical  investigations,  particularly  In  the  pancreas,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  duo- 
denum.   His  name  lives  in  the  Srwmer*$  Glands. 

BEUnut,  SsBASTiA^r,  b.  1814;  chaplain  of  the  imiveavity  of  Vienna,  where  be 
studied  theolocr.  In  1843,  be  established  the  Vienna  Church  OazUte.  Soon  after,  he  pub* 
Ushed,  under  the  name  NeWjungimrLied^  a  satire  ntmn  Hegel's  doctrines.  His  entire 
works  have  been  collected  In  20  vols.  Among  them  Is  a  sharp  criticism  of  Benan*s  lAft 
of  ChriA.   In  all  his  writlogi  he  Is  of  the  nltramcmtane  Boman  Catholic  sehofrf. 

BSmnrow,  Count,  Ernest  Phil,  von,  a  Russian  diplomatist,  was  b.  at  Dresden,  1797, 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  Lei[>Bic.  At  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Cfaa- 
pelle,  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  the  ministers  Nesselrode  and  Capo  d'Istrias 
recognized  at  once  his  fitness  for  a  diplomatic  career.  Among  other  posts,  he  attended 
the  congresses  of  Troppau  and  Laybach,  acted  one  year  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  In 
London,  went  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  then  occupied  for  a  time  a  h^  office  in 
St.  Petersburg.  He  was  present,  in  a  civil  capacity,  in  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1821 
against  the  Turks.  In  the  autumn  of  1880,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  miasioD  to  Londoi^ 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  between  Great  Britun  and  France  for  draw- 
ing the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  Loudon  closer  together,  and  in  the  following 
spring  was  accredited  as  permanent  ambassador.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  acquired  dia- 
tinction  as  a  diplomatist.  After  retiring  from  London  on  tue  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1854,  he  represented  Russia  in  Frankfort,  and,  along  with  count  Orloff,  was  sent  to  th6 
conference  of  Paris,  Feb.,  1858,  Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  London,  to  re-establish  friendly  relations 
between  the  courts  of  St  Petersburg  and  St.  James's.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  court  of  Prussia;  hut  in  1858  he  Ktiimed  to  his  old  place  in  London,  where  he  was 
a  grea^  favorite.  He  represented  Russia  at  the  conferences  in  London  in  1864  and  1871. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  the  rank  of 
count  in  April,  1871.  ■  In  1874,  he  retired  to  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
year. 

BBITHO,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order  of  monks,  was  b.  at  Cologne 
1051,  and  receiv^  his  earliest  education  in  the  school  attached  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Cunibert.  Subsequently,  he  studied  at  Rbeims,  where  he  distinguished  himeelf 
so  greatly,  that  bishop  Oervasius  appointed  him  director  of  all  the  schools  in  his  diocese. 
B.,  however,  soon  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  wickedness  of  his  time,  and,  anxious  to 
escape  from  what  seemed  to  him  the  general  pollution,  be  took  refuge,  along  wiih  six 
pious  Mends,  in  a  desert  place  near  Chartreuae,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Here,  in 
1088,  he  founded  one  of  tlie  most  aiutere  of  all  the  monkish  orders,  which  received  its 
name  from  the  locality  whence  It  had  sprung.  See  CABTHueiANB.  B.  and  bis  compan- 
ions had  each  a  separate  cell,  in  which  tbey  practiced  the  severities  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  keeping  silence  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and  only  seeing  one  another  on 
Sundays.  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  was  one  of  B.'s  most  eminent  scholars,  in  1089  sum- 
moned tbe  saint  to  Rome.  B.  obeyed  the  call  reluctantly,  and  steadily  refused  all  offen 
of  preferment.  In  1094,  he  established  a  second  Carthusian  monasteiy,  called  La  Torre. 
In  a  solitary  district  of  Calabria,  where  be  died  in  1101.  He  was  not  cuiODlied  until 
1828.  B.  left  no  written  regulations  for  his  followers.  These  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  a  complete  form  in  1681,  and  were  enjoined  on  all  Carthndans  \sj  Innocent  IX. 

BSrao,  The  Great,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Duke  of  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  was  b.  about  928  a.d.  He  was  tlie  third  son  of  Henry  the 
Vowler,  and  the  brother  of  Otto  I.,  emperor  of  Gennany.  Baldrich,  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
and  afterwards  Israel  SooUgena,  and  others,  were  his  tutors.  His  surprising  knowledge, 
sagacity,  and  eloquence  secured  for  him  an  immense  influence  over  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  his  liberality,  meekness,  and  great  eamestnees  of  heart 
won  the  affections  and  reverence  of  tlie  laitjr.  Summoned  by  Otto  to  the  imperial  pal- 
ace, he  quickly  assumed  an  influential  position  among  Lbe  cbroniclers,  poots,  and  philos- 
npliers  of  the  court.  At  a  later  period  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
lord  high  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied  Otto  to  Italy  in  951,  anof  bonor- 
nbly  distinguished  himself  bv  Iiis  fidelity  to  his  brother,  when  Otto's  own  eon,  Conrad, 
and  others  of  bis  kindred  reocUed  against  him.   As  a  reward,  the  emperor  appointed 
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tdmdnkeof  Lomine.  B.  died  at  Rbeims.  llthOeC.,MB.  Hewnte  aconmaiitaijoa 
tiu  Pentateuch,  and  seTeral  Ures  of  saints. 

BBmo,  QiOBDABO,  the  precursor  of  the  school  of  modem  pantheistic  ptdlosophers, 
was  bom  at  Kola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  16th  century.  He 
entered,  at  an  early  age,  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  but  soon  began  to  express  his 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  traosubstantiation  and  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tfam,  in  fjonsequence  of  widch  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  convent.  Hencefbrto, 
Us  life  was  unsettled.  In  ISSO,  he  went  to  Oeaeya,  where  he  spent  two  yean,  but  har* 
ing  excited  the  snapicion  and  dislike  of  the  strict  Calvinists  of  that  citv  by  bia  generd 
fll^iUcism,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  betake  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  uelivered  prelec- 
tfons  on  the  ' '  great  art"  pogic)  of  Raymond  Lully.  His  disputes  with  the  bigoted  Aiift> 
totelians  of  the  univerBity  of  Paris  compelled  him,  h'^wever,  to  leave  France.  Ha 
paned  over  into  England,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  in  comrarative  quiet,  enloy- 
bff  tiu  friendship  m  rir  Plillip  Sidney  and  the  protection  of  the  FreadL  ambassaoor, 
]lS:hdde  Chftteauneuf  dela  HaiiTisdere.  Here  he  composed  his  most  important  worki^ 
bat  at  last,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy  by  his  vehement  denuuclaUon 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  other  grave  heresies,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  168S. 
In  1566.  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Marburg,  where  he  matriculated;  and  to 
Wittenbeix.  where  he  became  professor;  but  b^ng  asked  to  join  the  Lutheran  commua- 
ion,  he  refused.  On  his  departure  from  the  city,  he  pronounced  an  ImDassioned  pano- 
nric  on  Lather.  After  spending  some  time  in  Prague,  Brunswick,  Helmstadt,  and 
Irankfort-on-the-Hun,  he  resolved  to  go  back  t6  Italy.  He  fixed  bisrefddeuceat  Padua; 
but  after  a  stay  of  two  years,  he  mat  to  Venice,  where  he  was  amated  by  the  oSlMa 
of  tbe  laqoisition,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  in  1698.  He  was  now  snl^ected  for  two  yeus 
to  persecution,  in  the  vain  hope  tibat  he  would  recant;  but  when  all  the  endeavors  of  his 
enemies  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  brought  to  tbe  stake  on  the  17th  Feb.,  1600,  and 
bonied  as  an  obstinate  heretic.   On  this  spot  a  statue  was  erected  in  1886. 

B.'8  writings,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are  composed  in  Italian,  displ»^  through^ 
out  a  strong,  courageous,  exdtable  soul,  susceptible  of  deep  enthusiasm,  but  vainly 
laboring  to  attain  perspicacity.  The  Oma  detle  Oeneri,  or  eveumg  conversaUons  on  Ash- 
WedneMay,  is  an  apoloerv  for  the  Copemican  astronomy ;  the  Spaeeio  deUa  Beatia  Triaiu 
fimte,  or  expulsion  of  ue  triumphant  beast  (Par.  16m),  is  a  satirical  but  somewhat 
heaij  allcKUy  in  the  s^le  of  the  times.  His  greatest  works  are  metaphysical,  such  as 
the  DOa  Oauta  Prindpto  ed  Utio  (On  the  One  Sole  Cause  of  Thmgs)  and  the  Del  I^finit§ 
Vrmeno  e  Mondi  (On  the  Infinity  of  the  Universe  and  of  Worlds).  The  doctrine  enuib- 
citted  in  these  is  pantheistic.  B.  lield  that  the  infinite  soul  of  God  did  not  merelv  inhabit 
or  pervade  the  universe,  but  that  the  universe  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  him,  and 
tbaefore  itself  divine.  Qod  was  therefore,  in  the  most  uteral  and  physical  sense,  all  in 
all.  B.*B  phllosoid^.  In  later  times,  was  ^ite  unapprecdated,  and  even  nwdected,  nnUl 
J'aooU  drew  public  attention  to  it  in  his  LeUen  on  tM  Doctrine,  of  Spinota,  Both  Spinoza 
and  Descartes  were  much  Indebted  to  Bruno.  Origins]  editions  of  B.*b  wo^  are  very 
rare.  Those  In  Italian  were  published  by  Wagner  In  18S0:  some  Latin  ones  by  0bor«r 
In  1836.   See  Bartholomews  Bruno  (1846) ;  FriUi's  lafe  of  Bruno  (1887). 

BBmOHIUr  STffFElf  OF  XESICtHE.   See  Bsowir,  JoHir. 

BBtnniWICK,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  North  (Molina,  on  the  ocean  and  cape  Fear  and  Wao- 
camaw  rivers;  690  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  10,900.    Co.  seat,  Southport. 

BftmnWICK,  a  CO.  fn  B.e.  Virginia,  on  North  Carolina,  watered  by  the  Boanoke  and 
Nottaway  rivers;  600 sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  17,246.    Co.  seat,  Lawreneeville. 

SSmrSWlOX,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  In  Qlynn  co.,  Ga.,  on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  and 
the  Plant  System  and  the  Sonthem  railroads;  8  miles  from  the  ocean,  80  miles  s.w.  of 
Savannah.  It  is  more  than  a  century  old,  but  has  attained  its  present  importance  since 
18701,  It  has  a  spacious  harbor  with  a  Ughthonse;  exports  cotton,  phosphates*  tar, 
rosin,  turpentine,  and  pine  lomber;  Is  connected  by  steamers  with  New  Tork,  Fernan- 
dina,  and  Savannah;  has  chnrches,  banking  facilities,  Glynn  co.  academy,  and  dfdlyaod 
weekly  newspapers;  and  Is  snppUm  with  water  from  artesian  wells.   Vo^.  '90,  8469. 

SEUnWICX,  a  town  in  Cumberland  co..  Me.;  on  the  Androscoggin  river  and  the 
Ualne  Central  railroad ;  8  miles  w.  of  Bath,  and  opposite  Topeham,  with  which  it  is 
ooonected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation;  is  principally  engaged  In  the 
lumber  trade  and  in  cotton  manufacturing;  and  contains  Bowdoin  College  (q.v.),  the 
Maine  State  Medical  School,  several  national  and  savings  banks,  an  insurance  compiiny, 
board  of  trade,  high  sdiool,  public  library,  and  weekly  newspapers.  It  was  settled  m 
1628.  Pop.  *00, Im 

asmsWICE,  Duoht  of  (Oer,  BrawatAuieig),  a  state  of  uorQiem  Oomany,  eonslst- 
Ing  of  three  larger  and  five  smaller  distinct  parts,  and  lying  mostly  within  lat.  61^  88'  to 
63^  ss'  n.  and  long.  9°  23'  to  11^  30'  east.  Its  entire  area  amounts  to  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1806^484,213.  Vcit  administrative  purposes,  B.  is  divided  into  six  circles— viz., 
Brunswick,  Wolfenbiittel,  Helmstedt,  Gandersheim,  Hokminden,  and  Blankenburg.  Of 
the  three  larger  parts,  the  principal  one,  fuming  the  drde  ci.  WolfenbOttol,  and  indud- 
Ing  tbe  capital lDcs  between  Prussia  and  Hanover;  tbe  second,  extending  e.  and  w.  from 
Prus^  to  tbe  weter,  diodes  Hanover  into  two  parts;  and  the  third,  forming  the  circle 
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at  fitaokmbiiig,  Um  to  the  i.e.  between  Hanover.  Anhalii  and  Fnuria.  The  smaller 
parte  are  the  iwlated  buliwibkB  of  CalTSrde  in  tiie  ^  Thedin^iaasea  in  the  w.  ^ot  far 
troBi  Bremen),  and  some  tot  small  demesnes  in  the  Hanoverian  boundaries.  B.  belongs 
mostly  to  the  basin  of  the  Weaer,  which  serves  as  a  boundary  on  the  west.  The  surface 
is  mostly  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  sonthem  portions  of  the  country,  but  B.  hat 
neverthelesB  level  tracts  of  considerable  extent.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Weeer,  are  comparatively  unimportant,  though  advantage  is  taken  of  one  or  two  for  th« 
transport  of  timber.  The  climate  in  the  low  lands  nsemblee  the  general  climate  ot 
northern  Oermany ;  but  in  the  Harz  district  it  is  so  much  colder,  thiM  harvest  is  gener- 
ally a  month  later  than  In  the  idi^ns. 

The  nUnea  and  quarries  of^  B.  produce  marble,  alabaster,  limestone,  gypsum,  alum. 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  salt  in  large  quantities,  with  some  portions  of  gold  ana 
^ver.  Agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  with  intelligence  and  enei;gy,  constitutes  tha 
diief  wealu  of  the  duchy.  .The  products  include,  beside  the  ordinary  cereals,  large 
I  quantities  of  l^^umlnotis  plants,  potatoes,  tobacco,  uid  beet-root.  The  pastnrfr-land  is 
extensive,  and  great  attention  is  fnld  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  especially  to  Uie  breed- 
ing of  ahe^  wool  being  an  Important  article  of  commerce.  A  large  number  of  persons 
are  employed  In  the  cutting  and  preparatitm  of  timber.  The  chief  manufactures  of  B. 
are  of  linen,  stockings,  woolen  cloth,  metals,  porcelain,  mper,  sugar,  glass,  beer,  etc 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Saxons,  and  nearly  all  Xntherans  (16,419  Catholics  in 
1890).  The  people  In  the  rural  districts  speak  a  broad  low-German  dialect  The 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  A*  a  state  of  the  Oennan  empire,  Brunswick  has 
two  votes  in  the  Bnndesrath  (confederate  council),  and  sends  three  deputies  to  the 
Beichstag.  The  budget  Is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  revenue  for  189ft-7 
was  given  at  12,980,000  marks,  the  expenditure  at  18,726,900.  The  pubUc  debt  In  1896 
amounted  to  28,S66,288  marks,  four-fifths  of  It  contracted  for  the  establishment  of 
railroads. 

B.  was  included,  as  a  part  of  Baxony,  under  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  In  ISSSt 
B. ,  with  LOnebnrg,  was  made  a  duchy  under  Otto,  who  died  in  1253,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  1267,  by  his  son  Albrecht,  founder  of  the  older  line  of  WolfenbatteL  John,  another 
son  of  Ono,  was  the  founder  of  the  older  LOneburg  line,  which  became  extinct  with 
'William  of  Lttneburg  in  1869.  In  1669,  Henry,  who  s^led  hinu^  duke  of  Bronswick- 
LQnebuiK-DanneDberg,  founded  the  new  house  of  Brunswick- Wolf enbhttel;  and  bis 
brother  William  founded  the  new  line  of  Brunswick-LQnebuig,  which.  In  1815,  became 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  At  the  death  of  the  childless  duke  William  in  1884,  the 
succession  passed  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  V.  the  dethroned  king  of 
Hanover,  biit  as  he  refused  to  recoenize  the  new  constitution  of  the  Gterman  empire,  the 
imperial  government  declined  to  allow  the  succession  to  take  place  and  an  Interregnum 
occurred.  In  October,  1685.  Prince  Albrecht,  anephew  of  the  emperor,  was  elected  regent 
of  the  duchy  by  the  diet. 

BBUJIBWXCK,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  Is  situated  on  the  Oker,  In  a 
level  and  fertile  district,  in  hit.  63°  46'  n.,  and  long.  10"  4'  east.  B.,  which  is  a  very  old 
place.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  first  walled  about  Uie  9th  c,  by  Bruno,  duke  of  Ostnden. 
But  Henry  the  lion,  in  the  ISth  c.,  ao  greatly  beautified  and  extendisd  the  that  he 
may  be  almost  sfdd  to  be  Its  founder.  £  the  ISth  c,  B.  became  a  member  of  uie  Hanse 
league,  and  soon  attained  con^erable  commercial  proqierity,  but  Its  importance  declined 
with  the  decay  of  the  league.  The  town  is^moet  irreguhu-ly  bull^  vrith  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  but  possesses  the  advantages  of  good  causeways  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  The  cathedral — In  which  are  preserved  some  interesting  relics  broiu;lit  by 
HeniT  the  lion  from  the  Holy  Land— with  the  churches  of  St.  Martin,  St  Catharine, 
and  Bt  Andrew,  with  its  steeple  816  ft  high,  are  ammg  the  principal  buildings.  In  the 
museum  are  some  Interesting  antiquities  and  works  of  art  by  Jan  Bteens,  Albert  DOrer, 
Holbein,  Bembnndt,  Raphael,  Ouido,  Ruysdael,  Hichael  Angelo,  and  Benvenuto  CellinL 
Hie  industry  of  B.  consists  chiefly  in  manufactures  bf  woolen  and  linen,  cliicory,  beet- 
ngar,  tobacco,  wpier-mdehi,  lackered  wares,  etc.  Its  great  annual  fair,  founded  in  1498. 
is  important  The  old  fortifications  of  B,  have  been  demolished,  and  their  site  converted 
Into  pleasant  promenades.  A  fine  avenue  of  linden-trees  leads  to  the  duke's  palace,  an 
hnpoehig  edifice,  built  In  1869.   Pop.  1895,  116,133. 

BBinrsWICK,  HouBB  OF.  Henry  the  Lion,  who  held  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  in  the  12th  c,  may  properly  be  called  the  immediate  ancestor  of  this  bouae^ 
though  they  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  Albert  Azo  I.,  margrave  of  Ebte  in  Italy, 
who  died  in  904.  The  eldest  son  of  Heniy  the  Lion  became  count  palatinate  by  mar- 
rlage;  his  second  son.  Otho,  died  In  1318  after  having  been  crownedjQerman  emperor, 
and  it  was  thoefore  William,  a  younger  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  Brunswick  inherit- 
ance. Otho,  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  invested  in  1285  with  these  domains  as 
a  fief  of  the  empire  and  recognized  as  the  first  duke  of  Brunswick.  Ernest  tiie  Pious,  or 
the  Confessor,  who  died  in  1646,  inherited  the  principalities  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  and 
was  the  founder  of  both  branches  of  the  existing  dynasty;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reformation  and  ^gned  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  His  descendant,  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  BranawioK-Lunebarg,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  ninth  elector  of  the  empire  in 
1692,  by  his  marriage  with  Sophia,  a  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  ^tglimd.  His  son 
George  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  1714.  Ferdinand,  a  later  duke 
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of  Uiifl  house,  entered  the  Prussian  serrice  in  1740,  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven 
yesT^  war,  decided  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  gained  the  victories  of  Corfeld  aod  Hindon. 
The  dncal  lesidenoe,  which  had  tieen  at  Wolfenbuttel,  was  in  1754  removed  to  Brunswick 
hj  dnke  Chaiies;  he  founded  the  famous  Collegium  Carolinum,  and  was  a  faithful  ally 
«  England  during  the  seven  veani'  war.   He  died  1780.    His  successor,  Charles  William 


part : 

annies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against  France.  He  marched  into  Champagne,  but  was 
compelled  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  Dumouriez  after  trying  in  vain  to  force  the 
ppsititHi  of  Yalmy.  In  1806  he  was  called  to'  lead  the  Frussiau  troops  against 
Nu(rfeon,  iriio  defeated  him  at  Joia  and  Auerstadt^he  rtfired  hroken-hevtef  and 
died  soon  aftmrwaids  ftom  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  sapolefm  incorporated  his  onchT 
with  tiie  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  it  was  restored 
to  his  son  FrederiCK  William,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1703, 
1798,  1806,  and  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras  hi  1815. 
His  son  Charles  Frederick  was  a  minor,  and  up  to  1828  George  IV.  of  England  acted  as 
prinoe-r^ent.  The  people  of  B.  eodured  the  misrule  of  Charles  Frederick  for  seven 
rears;  then  t^y  revolted  and  drove  him  out  of  his  duchy  In  1880.  He  (Ued  ctiUdless  at 
Geneva  io  1878.  By  an  act  of  the  Qermanic  diet  the  duchy  was  transferred  to  his 
bn(herWimani.i»iiweQf  Oels  (b.  1806).  who  assumed  the  goromment^  April  26, 1881. 
He  d.  diUdlcM,  1684,  and  the  sucoession  passed  to  the  duJro  of  CumbOTland,  son  of 
Oeoiwe  v.,  the  dethroned  king  of  Hanover.  As  the  heir  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
oonsntatlon  of  the  German  government,  his  cMm  was  rejected,  and  the  nephew  of 
emperor  William,  prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  was  elected  regent. 

BSIJHSWICX  BLAOX  is  a  varDish  employed  for  coating  over  coarsely  finished  iroa 
grates,  fenders,  etc.  It  is  mainly  compounded  of  lamp-black  and  turpentine,  and  wh« 
applied  with  a  brush,  quickly  dries,  and  leaves  a  shining  jet-black  surface. 

BBUV8WICK  QBEEH  is  a  pigment  used  in  the  arts,  and  consisting  of  the  hydrated 
chloride  and  oxide  of  copper,  CnCb,  8CuO,4H«0.  It  may  be  prep&Ted(l)  by  acting  upon 
metallic  copper  with  common  salt  uid  diluted  shlphuric  acid,  [Z)  by  acting  upon  metallic 
copper  with  moistened  sal-ammoniac,  or  (8)  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and  common 
salt  into  a  paste  with  water.  It  is  found  native  at  Aiacama,  in  Chill,  in  the  form  of  « 
gieen  sand,  hence  the  name  atacamite  (q.v.). 

nVBAf  ot  BuBSA.   See  Bboussa. 

niraUOB'OI,  or  DoMEVico  Riccio,  1^4^-1607;  an  Italian  painter  noted  for  his  close 
Imitation  of  Titian.  He  worked  ehlofly  In  fresco,  and  on  mythological  themes.  The 
"Coronation  of  Charles  v.,"  the  "Procession."  "Phaethon,"  and  ttie  "Martyrdom  of 
St.  Barbara,"  are  among  his  more  Important  achievements. 

BBmE,  Chables  Fbaitcis,  electrician;  h.  in  Euclid,  O.,  March  17,.1840;  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1869;  appointed  a  chevalier  of  the  L^on  of  Honor  In 
1881 ;  inventor  of  a  dynamo  for  arc  lighting,  a  lamp  for  use  on  a  lai^  electric  circuit, 
and  of  many  devices  for  the  perfection  of  electric  lifting. 

BEV8H,  GxoBQB  jABVis,  b.  New  York,  1831;  educated  at  Yale,  and  at  Munich,  and 
the  Freiberg  mining  acadony;  chief  of  the  Sheffield  odentiflc  school  (of  Tale),  and  pro- 
fBssor  of  nuneralogy  and  metallu^  in  Yale  college.  He  has  written  upon  tmioub 
sdentlfie  subjects  la  the  Anieriean  Joumat  a/  Seimue,  and  assisted  in  editing  Dana's 

BRTTSHBB  AND  BBOOMS,  hnplements  of  ratable  fiber  or  h^  of  very  early  use,  men- 
tioned by  ISLomesr,  Brushes  with  single  tufts,  such  as  are  nsed  by  artists,  are  made  of  the 
bnt  one  tuft,  and  are  such  as  hair  pencils  and  painters'  brusheB.  The  compound  hate 
more  than  a  single  tuft.  Where  tney  are  placed  side  by  side  on  flat  boards  they  are 
called  stock  brushes.  Those  with  smgle  tufts,  such  as  are  used  by  artists,  are  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  badger,  and  of  hog's  bristles.  The  hairs  for  pencils  are  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  point  in  the  center,  and  are  fixed  in  a  quill  or  other  small  tube.  Com- 
pound brushes  are  of  set  or  pan  work,  and  of  drawn  wor^.  The  ordinary  house  broom 
u  an  example  of  pan  work,  into  the  stock  of  which  holes  are  bored  of  the  size  desired. 
The  bristles,  hairs,  or  fibers  needed  to  fill  each  hole  are  collected,  the  thick  ends  dipped 
into  molten  cement,  usually  pitch,  bound  with  thread,  dipped  again,  and  with  a  quick 
twist  set  into  the  hole.  In  drawn  brushes,  those  intended  for  shoes,  teeth,  nails,  etc., 
and  clotiies,  the  holes  are  more  carefully  bored,  and  have  smaller  ones  at  the  top  com- 
municating witii  the  hack  of  the  brush,  through  which  a  loop  of  wire  passes  from  the 
back  of  tiie  stock.  Half  the  number  of  h^  or  fibers  needed  to  fill  the  holes  are  passed 
armud  the  wire,  whidi  is  tiien  smartly  drawn  up  so  as  to  double  the  hidrs  and  force  them 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  hole.  The  outude  ends  are  made  even  with  trimmiue,  and 
the  bocks  of  the  brushes  are  covered  with  veneer  to  conceal  the  wire-work.  BrisUes  are 
imported  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  In  1806,  the  manufacture  of  brushea 
from  tiie  fibers  of,  whalebone,  and  in  1810,  from  twigs  of  broom,  rushes,  and  other 
plants,  was  patented.  In  1642,  split  quills  were  added,  and  in  1873,  horn  and  other  sub- 
stanceSb  The  great  staple  in  the  United  States  is  broom-corn,  a  considerable  amount 
btAne  rained  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  manufactured  by  the  Shakers.  RerolTing 
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bnuhei  were  patented  in  1811 ;  and  in  1862,  revqlTing  hair  bruahea,  for  the  use  of  bar* 
ben,  were  intooduced,  but  they  have  never  become  popuhu*.  Ab  long  ago  as  1680,  there 
was  invented  "  a  new  engine  for  sweeping  the  streets  of  London,  or  of  any  dty  or 
town. "  But  notliing  of  the  kind  was  put  in  use  until  1826,  wben  revolving  brooms  were 
used.  A  great  many  improvements  followed,  and  at  the  present  time  street-sweeping  by 
such  machines  is  common  in  large  citiea  The  most  important  recent  invention  in  bnidi- 
makii^  is  of  American  origin,  the  Woodbury  machine  for  bunching,  wiring,  and  insert- 
ing bristles  in  the  stock.  In  this  machine  a  metal  comb  of  unifonn  thickness  is  filled 
with  bristles,  holding  them  by  the  middle,  so  that  one  half  of  the  bristles  appear  above 
the  surfaoe  of  the  comb,  and  the  other  half  underneath.  The  comb  thus  charged  moves 
In  goide-ways,  and  discharges  bristles  from  each  dividon  succesdvely  into  a  cnannel  in 
which  thev  are  brought  into  a  horizontal  portion  and  a  proper  quantl^  taken  up  to 
form  a  tuft.  This  tuft  is  moved  along  an  incline  against  the  end  of  a  cylinder,  when  » 
plunger  doubles  the  bristles  into  a  ktop,  which  is  seized  by  wire,  and  In  an  instant 
•ecnnly  futoied. 

BS1TSE  TTTBZKT,  the  native  name  of  an  Australian  bird  of  the  megapodida 
family,  of  which  a  dozen  species  are  known;  called  also  the  New  Holland  vulture,  jun- 

Sle  fowl,  and  native  pheasant.  It  is  the  only  wild  fowl  known  that  is  gregarious  in  the 
uty  of  hatching.  Before  the  time  for  laying  eggs,  several  pairs  of  these  olrds  unite  in 
buuding  an  enormous  pyramidal  heap  of  vegetable  matter  in  part  decayed.  In  this 
mnck-lieap  of  leaves,  gnus,  and  rotting  wood  the  females  deposit  tiieir  e^,  which  are 
placed  about  a  foot  from  each  other  and  covered  8  ft.  deep.  The  hatching  is  done  by 
ue  heat  the  decaying  matter,  and  the  young  appear  full  feathered  and  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  from  the  first.  Nests  have  been  found  that  contained  a  bushel  of 
eggs.  Some  species  of  the  brush  turkey  place  their  eggs  In  sand,  some  construct  huge 
mounds  of  earui,  and  some  m^e  excavations  on  the  sea-shore.  In  sise  and  general 
appearance  it  much  resembles  the  common  domestic  turkey. 

BB1TS8EU  (Fr.  BrttxeUet),  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  situated  on  the  small  river 
Senne,  a  tributary  of  the  Dyle,  in  lat.  00°  SI'  n. ,  and  long.  4°  21'  east.  It  communicates 
with  Antwerp  and  the  Baltic  sea,  by  means  of  the  Scheldt  canal,  and  ndlways  connect  it 
with  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  Belgiom. 
The  city  Is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  ferule  plidn;  and  though 
some  of  the  streets  are  so  steep  that  they  can  be  ascended  only  by  means  of  st^rs,  B. ,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  The  upper  town, 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  ia  the  nearest  and  most  fashionable,  and  is  the  residence 
chiefly  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  The  kin^s  palace,  public  offices,  chief  hotels,  and 
mansions  of  foreign  ministers  are  here.  It  is  abo  much  more  healthy  than  the  lower 
town,  which,  strOLchlng  along  the  canal  and  the  Senne,  is  greatly  subject  to  fo^  But 
the  latter,  with  its  numerous  handsome  old  buildings,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Brabant 
nobility,  but  now  occupied  by  merchants  and  traders,  has  a  fine  picturesque  appearance, 
while  some  of  lis  public  edmces  are  unrivaled  aa  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
This  pert  has  also  several  noble  churcbes,  but  it  ia  now  wholly  given  over  to  trade. 
Frenoi  is  spoken  in  the  upper  part  of  B. ;  but  in  the  lower,  FlenusE  is  prevalent,  and  ia 
(me  quarter  the  Walloon  dialect  is  spoken.  The  English  language,  owing  to  the  largo 
number  of  English  who  reside  in  B.  for  economy,  is  also  very  common.  The  walls 
which  formerly  surrounded  B.  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  ^ 
pleasant  boulevards,  shaded  by  alleys  of  trees,  extending  several  miles.  The  Auie  Veru 
— a  double  avenue  along  the  Scheldt  canal — forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  leads 
towards  the  palace  of  Laeken,  the  suburban  residence  of  the  royal  family,  8  m.  n.  of 
the  city.  Besides  the  fine  pork  in  the  upper  town,  covering  an  area  of  some  17  acres, 
ornamented  with  fount^s  and  statues,  and  suirounded  oy  the  Icing's  palace,  the 
"palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange,"  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  other  buildings, 
B.  has  several  other  squares  or  places,  among  which  the  most  noteworthy  are — the 
Hum  Boyale,  with  Its  colossal  monument  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  the  Orande  Place,  in 
which  is  situated  the  HOtel  de  Vllle,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  the  begin< 
nine  of  the  16thc.,  with  a  pyramidal  tower  864  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St. 
Hicbael,  the  patron  saint  of  B.,  and  where,  in  1068,  the  patriot  counts,  Egmont  and 
Horn,  were  beheaded  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Alba;  and  the  Place  det  Mar^,  where  a. 
memorial  has  been  erected  to  those  who  fell  here  in  the  revolution  of  1880.  Among  the 
churches  of  6.,  the  largest  and  finest  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Oudule,  which  dates  from 
the  13th  c,  and  is  built  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  with  two  towers  of  more  modem 
date,  rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of  364  ft.,  many  richly  painted  windows,  a  pulpit, 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Yerbniggen,  and  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  Brabuit  and 
Other  distinguished  persons.  In  the  Palais  det  Beavx  Art*  is  the  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining the  finest  specimens  of  the  'Flemish  school  of  painting;  the  public  library,  with 
»  neat  number  of  old  HSS.,  collected  by  the  dnkea  of  B^Kondy— HSS.  Interesting 
and  valuable  not  only  for  taeir  contents,  but  for  the  beauHfnl  miniature  paintings 
with  which  the  scholars  of  Van  Eyck  adorned  them.  The  observatory  Is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  educational  establishments  of  B.  are  nnmerous,  the  principal 
being  the  free  university,  founded  in  1834,  with  four  fiwultles— vis.,  law,  medicine, 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  philosophy,  and  having  a  special  echotrf  of 
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I^uumacy  attached.  It  has  also  numerous  charitable  and  benevolent  institoticms;  and  k 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  govenunent  of  s.  Brabant,  as  well  as  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  B.  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Itt 
lace  is  particularly  famous.  Of  the  esteemed  carpets  which  pass  under  the  name  of  B. 
carpets,  only  a  few  are  manufactured  her^  most  of  those  of  Bel^c  make  being  produced 
at  Touniai  It  has  also  manufactures  of  damask,  linen,  ribbons,  paper,  jewdiy,  hats, 
soap,  porcelain,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  etc.  Carriage-buil4ung  la  uao  an 
Important  branch  of  indostry.  Printing  and  lithographic  establishments  are  numerous; 
and  about  a  dozen  newspapers,  of  which  the  IndSpendenee  Beige  has  a  European  reputa< 
tlou.  are  published  dally.   Pop.  In  1895,  with  suburbs,  618,387. 

As  early  as  the  8th  c,  we  find  B.  (BnieAtella),  then  probably  a  villa  of  the  Frank 
kings,  mentioned  in  old  chronicles,  and  that  a  church  existed  here  in  966  is  proved  by  a 
deed  of  the  emperor  Otho  L  Under  Charles  V.,  B.  was  made  the  court-residence  in  the 
Nettwrlauds,  and  became  afterwards,  under  Philip  IL,  the  chief  arena  of  the  rerolutioD, 
and  vt  tiie  atrocities  committed  by  the  duke  of  Albfk  and  the  inquisition.  B.  suffered 
greatly  in  the  war  of  Sp^  against  Louis  XIV. — in  whose  reign  it  was  bombarded  by 
marrfifll  Villeroi,  and  upwaxds  of  4000  buildings  destroyed — and  in  that  of  Austria 
agunst  Louis  XV. ;  but  still  more  from  the  continual  prevalence  of  party  animosltiefl 
caused  by  the  policy  of  Austria.  Under  the  mild  rule  of  Maria  Theresa,  B.  flourished 
greatly,  and  in  this  time,  many  of  its  best  institutions  and  public  buildings  were  founded. 
In  1789  occurred  the  Brabant  reTolntion  under  Joae^  U.,  and  scarcely  had  Austrian 
rale  been  re-established,  after  a  Mef  time  of  independence,  when  B.  fell  Into  the  lianda 
of  the  French,  1793.  After  other  changes  of  fortune,  B.,  with  the  other  ports  of  Bd- 
ginm,  was  incorporated  with  the  kiiu;dom  of  the  iNetherlands  in  1815,  and  so  remained 
until  the  revoluuon  of  1880,  by  wtiicn  it  became  the  capital  of  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Belgium. 

VBXStSSU  OABPXT&   See  Cabrbtb. 

BXiraSELS  BPBOVTB,  one  of  the  many  cultivated  varieties  of  bras»iea  oUraeea  (sea 
CABBAeB).  It  is  distinguished  by  producing,  in  tbe  axils  of  the  leaves,  little  ms* 
ters  of  leaves  which  close  together  and  form  miniatura  cabbages.  These  are  used, 
Hke  other  greens  of  this  species,  for  the  table,  and  are  very  delicate.  The  [dant  is  culti- 
vated mu(m  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage  or  kale,  requinng,  however,  less  space  than 
most  of  the  varieties.  It  may  be  planted  in  shady  situations,  or  between  the  rows  of 
crops,  such  as  peaae^^beans,  scarlet-rumiers,  etc,  which  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
ground  in  autumn.  The  sprouts  are  fit  for  jise  chiefly  in  winter  and  spring.  The  item, 
■ometimea  attune  a  height  of  4  ft. .  and  the  head  resembles  a  small,  impertectiy  bcdled 
savoy;  but  there  is  a  subvarie^  witii  shorter  stems,  j^eferaUe  for  many  situalionB.  In 
some  places,  it  is  customjuy  to  remove  the  head  early  in  winter.  In  order  to  {ffomote  the 
development  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  spring;  but  if  the  head  is  idlowed  to  remmn, 
the  plant  becomes  taller,  and  new  shoots  are  formed  as  the  lower  ones  are  removed. 
"Die  seed  is  sown  in  Feb.  or  March.  Seed  is  ve^  generally  exported  from  Belgium, 
as  Uds  vegetable  is  said  to  dwenerate  in  Britain.  Its  use  has  of  late  rapidly  extendeiL 
and  none  cit  the  many  varietMsof  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  is  better  deserving  of 
Gultivaticm. 

UUiniUM,  an  ancient  division  of  Italy,  comprising  the  s.  portion,  now  Oalalnla. 
The  people  known  as  Bruttians  became  nuera  in  the  peninsula  about  866  b.o.  Before 
tiiat  period  the  people  seem  to  have  been  of  some  Felaseian  races,  but  at  an  early  date 
Greek  adventurers  started  settlements  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  more  Important  were 
Crotona,  Rhegium,  and  Locri.  The  warlike  Greeks  subjected  the  natives  and  held 
them  in  slavery  imtil  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  that  period  the  Lucunians  came 
in  from  the  n.  and  still  further  opprrased  the  natives.  At  last,  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c.  B.O..  the  people  rising  against  oppresdon  became  their  own  masters;  they  gained 
power  rapidly,  c^tnred  some  of  the  Greek  cities,  and,  assisted  by  the  Lucaniuis,  held 
their  own  against  the  Grecian  arms.  The  B.  were  powerful  until  after  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Samnite  war  a^dnst  Bome,  283  b.c.  Not  long  afterwards  the^  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome  and  gave  up  much  of  their  territory.  In  the  second  Punic  war  they 
revolted  and  assisted  Hannibal,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  Rome  in  the  sacrifice 
of  what  litUe  they  had  left  of  independence.  At  that  time  the  Brutti  as  a  nation  disap- 
peared from  history. 

BXOTUB,  Lucius  Junms,  figures  in  the  legendary  history  of  early  Rome,  as  the  hero 
who  overturned  the  monarchical,  and  established  the  republican  fbrm  of  government. 
The  legend  runs  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Roman.  On  his  father's  death,  Tarquin 
the  i«oud  took  possession  of  the  proper^,  and  put  an  elder  brother  to  death,  and  & 
liimaelf  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  felgnmg  idiocy  (hence  the  name  BnOut,  stupid). 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  foretold  that  he  should  govern  in  Rome.  Remembering  his  ovm 
wrongs,  and  gifted  witii  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  one  who  was  fulfilling  the  decrees 
of  fate,  B.,  when  the  foul  rape  eommitted  by  one  of  the  royal  family  upon  Lucretia  had 
shocked  the  people,  convoked  them,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  drove  the  kings 
from  Roma  He  is  sud  to  have  been  then  elected  one  of  the  two  first  consuls  (509  8.0?). 
That  his  character  as  a  stem  old  Roman  hero  might  be  complete,  the  legend  adds  that 
he  sacrificed  to  the  new  republic  his  own  sons,  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the 
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monarchy;  asd  that  at  last  he  fell  in  mortal  combat  repellinff  an  attack  led  on  by  one 
<^  the  sons  of  Tanrain.  Little  more,  however,  can  be  eaid  to  be  eetablished  upon  auf- 
fldent  hlstmical  endenoe  with  r^ard  to  B.,  thui  that  then  ezi^wd  a  person  that 
name  who  held  hi^  office  in  Rome  at  a  very  early  period. 

BBUnra,  Mabcub  Juniub,  b.  85  B.O.,  appears  to  have  spent  the  early  years  of  man- 
hood in  exclusive  devoUon  to  literaiy  purstuts,  and  not  to  have  taken  part  in  the  politi- 
cal disEenaionB  a^tattng  Borne  till  be  had  attuned  a  mature  age.   When  the  elm  war 
broke  out  brtween  Fomp^  and  Cssar.  he  aided  with  the  fonner;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Phsrsalia,  made  his  Bubnussion  to  the  latter,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed 
,  governor  of  Cisalpine  Qaul.   On  returning  to  Rome,  he  divorced  his  wife,  in  order  to 
'..marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  of  whose  principles  in  politics  he  professed  to  be  a 
;  disciple.   The  influence  of  Cassius  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  the  conspiracy  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  Casar.   The  efforts  of  6.  to  retiun  popular  favor  afterwuda 
bong  unavailiog  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  he  was  foroed  to 
leave  first  Some,  and  ttien  Italy.   The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  putly  in  Athena 
partly  in  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  as  the  leader  of  a  marauding  foroe  which  maintained 
Itself  by  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic   Defeated  hr 
Antony  and  Octananiis  (AuguatuiD  at  FhUi|^  {4Si  b.c),  he  tenninated  Ub  lite  fay  fniiiw 
upon  his  sword. 

niiZ,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  dtnated  on  the  BOa,  about  U  m.  n.  of  Saatz.  In  its  vidni^ 
an  extensive  coal-mine8,_aiid  the  famous  mineral  springs  of  POllna  and  SeldUta,  from 
lAieh  ttie  InhaMtants  id  B.  wman  a  oonslderabls  qnanttty  of  satte.  Pop.  of  commune, 
•80, 14,8M.  t  ^ 

nvrtel,  Jkajt        See  LABBurtBs. 

Bum,  or  Bbuis,  Pbtbb  de,  a  priest  of  soothem  France  aiq>poeed  to  have  been  one 
of  Abelaid*8  pupils,  fonnder  of  a  sect  Inr  the  name  of  Petrobnuuans.  He  opposed  the 
church  as  it  was,  seeing  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  Its  original  slmpllcUy 
and  freedom  &om  symbws,  denied  the  autiiority  of  any  established  hierarchy  and 
the  necessity  of  any  priestly  ministration,  opposed  infant  baptism  and  the  communion, 
«id  lield  that,  as  prayer  could  be  offered  anywhere,  chunuies  were  useless.  His  fol- 
lowos  deatroyed  images,  bnmt  crosses,  and  maltreated  priests.  After  many  years  of 
oon-molestatlon  B.  was  bornt  at  the  stake  at  St.  Gilles  about  1126.  The  sect  existed  for 
a  long  time  under  the  name  of  Henridans,  from  Henry  of  Lausanne,  one  of  their 
leaders. 

HKTAB,  a  00.  of  e.  Gleorgla,  on  the  sea-coast;  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 5520,  IncL  colored. 
The  soil  is  level  and  moatly  of  sand,  and  in  a  large  degree  wvered  with  pine  forests. 
The  Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  railroad  passes  through  the- county.  Froductlons, 
rice,  com,  cotton,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Clyde. 

SBTAH,  MiCHABi.,  1767-lSil;  an  English  art  critic  and  connoisseur,  author  oi  a 
l>icti<Manf  of  Paintera  and  Bngraven,  a  noognlied  standard  work.  In  17M,  he  was 
employed  by  several  English  noUemen  to  pnrehaae  the  Orleans  gallery  of  paintings. 

■BTAV,  WlLUAH  JBHHnreB,  poUtidan:  b.  In  Salem,  HI.,  March  19, 1860;  educated 
at  DUnola  coUwe  and  the  Union  coll^  of  law  at  Chicago:  removed  to  liuooln,  Neb., 
in  1887;  elected  to  oongreas  In  1800  and  1892:  became  editor  of  Tke  JFerld-HtraU  \n 
1894;  and  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  and  Populist  pliities  for 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  1806,  receiving  176  electoral  votes. 

BBTABnC,  Jacob,  an  eminent  English  scholar,  was  b.  at  Plymouth  in  1716.  He  wat 
ediKated  at  Eton  and  King's  college.  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  d^ree  of  kjl. 
In  1744.  In  1766  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  accom- 
pained  his  grace  to  the  contlnenL  SubstanUal  proofs  of  the  duke's  esteem  raised  him 
above  the  region  of  pecuniary  cares,  and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  letters. 
He  d.  14th  Nov.,  1804.  Among  his  numerous  publications  may  be  mentioned:  ObMP. 
vations  and  Inguiriet  rdaUrig  to  mrious  Partt  of  Andeni  Hutory  (Cambridge.  1767);  A 
Nm  Sjfttemor  AnaiytU  of  Andeni  Mytholom  (1774r-76);  yindieia  Fladanm  iA  dtfenss^ 
of  Josephus's  testimony  in  regard  to  Christ),  (1780) ;  TrvsUK  on  the  AtOhoatieitif  of  (A« 
8oripture»  and  Ois  Truth  of  1A«  OhrMian  fySngion  ^792);  A  Dittertation  oonMmiag  tha 
War  of  Tyoy,  et6.  0.1W();  The  SerUtTomtt  <^ PhOo-Jvdatu  ooiicerniTig  the 
a  variety  of  diaantations  on  the  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  (1808). 

B&TABT,  "WiLiiiAM  OuLLSK.  a  distinguished  American  poet  and  journalist,  was  bom 
3n  Cummington,  a  mountain  town  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  8,  1794,  and  on  both, 
sides  M  his  house  was  descended  from  old  families  of  Plymouth  co.  His  father,  Peter 
Bryant,  a  physiolan  d  nune  than  wdlnary  culture,  who  took  great  pains  to  educate  his 
duldnn,  encouraged  William  In  his  attempts  to  compose,  urging  aba  to  Imitate 
and  whoi  ten  years  of  age  the  boy  ctmtributed  a  poem  relating  to  school-life  to  a  coun^ 
newspaper.  In  1807  he  acquired  wider  fame,  friends  having  published  in  Boston  7%$ 
Smbaroo,  or  Bketehee  of  the  Timet ;  a  Satire  bo  a  Touth  of  Thirteen.  In  1809  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  appeared.  Including  The  Spani^  Baeoiiaion,  and  a  preface  assuring 
the  lucredulous  public  that  the  author  was  really  ayouth.  ^yauteutered  the  sopho- 
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more  class  at  WOIianu  College  in  1810,  but  before  the  year  was  ended  wltibdrew,  Intend- 
iog  to  enter  the  junior  class  ai  Yale.  His  father's  means  not  permitdng  tlUs,  he  beam 
the  study  of  law  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Worthin^n,  bat  continued  to  cultlrate  ills 
ffifta,  producing  the  noble  poem  Thatiotoptis,  one  of  the  most  impressive  luiown  in  the 
English  language.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  co.,  his  father's  birth- 
place,  to  flnlah  his  studies,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth. 
Rrtundng  to  Hampshire  co.,  he  practiced  for  eifdit  mouttis  at  Flalnfleld,  and  then 
removed  to  a  wider  Add,  Qxwt  Barrington,  where  ne  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer 
and  orator,  and  where,  in  18S1,  he  married  Hiss  Frances  F^rchild.  Thanaioptii  was 
published.  In  1817,  in  the  North  ArMriean  ReioiM},  exciting  general  admlratuHi,  and 
among  other  oontribudons  to  the  same  periodical  was  his  first  ambitious  proae  composi- 
tion, an  Etmff  on  American  Poetry.  In  1821  he  read,  by  invitation,  a  didactic  poem. 
The  Agea,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  that  same  year 
published  at  Cambridge  a  volume  of  his  collected  poems.  Hui  distaste  for  the  law  In- 
creaiinK,  be  decided  to  give  literature  the  preference,  and  the  advice  of  friends 
ramona  to  New  York,  in  1626,  to  become  the  editor  of  tiie  Nmo  Tcrk  MntM,  an 
nnsncoesBfal  venture. 

In  1836  he  was  made  assistant  editor  of  the  Evening  Pd^,  and  in  \9Bli  edltor-fai- 
chlef.  Under  him  the  paper  became  decidedly  demoraatic,  but  its  editor  entered  wanoly 
Into  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and  in  1860  aided  In  forming  the  B^ublican  Party,  giving 
most  efficient  support  to  the  government  during  the  civil  war.  Chiefly  owing  to  Bryant, 
the  iM  early  became  noted  for  its  dignity  and  high  moral  tone,  and  for  its  bold  advocacy 
of  f^ee-trade  and  of  hitemational  copyright  laws.  From  1837  to  1880  Bryant  aided  in 
editing  Tht  HOiman,  a  popular  annual.  In  1883  a  complete  collection  of  his  poems 
appeand,  which  was  reprinted  in  London  with  a  flattering  preface  by  Washmflon 
Irving.  This  received  high  praise  from  JQnglish  critics,  and  waa  followed  by  The  Pvun- 
tain  and  Other  Poemt  (1842) ;  The  WkiU-fboted  Deer  and  Other  Poena  (1844) ;  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  his  poems  (1848) ;  a  complete  edition  in  two  vols.  (1866) ;  Thirty  i^wni 
(1864) ;  a  traushitton  of  the  Iliad  (1870) ;  and  of  the  Odymy  (1871),  work  on  these  having 
been  commenced  In  1866.  After  1845  Roslyn,  L.I.,  was  one  of  Bryant's  summer  homes, 
Cummington  and  its  beautiful  scenwy  still  kee^g  thdr  hold  upon  his  affections.  In  188^ 
1845. 18U,  and  1807  Bryant  visited  EuropL.  d  18tf  extending  hhi  tmvelB  to  Egypt  uid 
fiyria;  and  bli  letters  to  tiie  Po^  were  republished  as  Letter*  «f  a  Trander,  aiM  L^en 
/rem  Spain  and  oGter  (huntrie$.  Among  other  works,  original  or  oomi^led,  were  The 
Library  tij  Poetry  and  Song  (1876) ;  with  Sidney  Howaid  Cfay,  a  Apufar  Jlhutraied 
IBttory  «f  the  Vnited  State*  (1878-83),  and  with  E.  A.  Duyckhick,  a  new  edition  of 
Sh/Uutp«ar$.  Few  men  in  public  life  were  as  widely  honored  for  culture,  wisdom  and 
proU^  as  Biyant,  and  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  address  assemblies  gathered  to 
oonunemorate  the  lives  and  works  of  eminent  perBona.  His  litonry  frleoids  found 
expresahm  for  their  esteem  by  a  festival  at  the  Century  club  in  1664,  on  uie  oompktion 
his  seventieth  bhthday.  and  again  In  1876,  when  he  was  presented  with  a  beauUhil  iUvar 
vase,  ornamented  with  designs  representing  the  flowers  and  Urds  about  whldi  he  had 
•o  lovingly  written.   He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  June  13,  1878. 

In  his  Poete  and  Po^ry  of  America,  Griswold  characterizes  Bryant's  poetr}'  as  "  per- 
vaded bv  a  pure  and  genial  philosophy,  a  solemn  and  religious  tone  that  influences  the 
fancy,  the  understanding  and  the  heart."  His  prose  is  marked  by  the  same  elegance, 
cleameas,  vigor,  and  purity  of  diction,  and  a  feature  of  both  Is  an  Intimate  and  loving 
acquaintance  irith  nature.  See  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  (4  vols.,  188S-84) ; 
the  UfB,  by  his  son-in-law,  Farice  Godwin  (3  vols.,  1888) ;  Prote  Writinoi  of  WilUam 
CuUen  Bryant  (3  vols.,  1884) ;  Bryant  and  Sit  Friende,  by  James  Grant  Wilson  (1886). 

BBTAZI8,  a  Greek  sculptor,  contemporary  of  Praxiteles  and  Soopas,  with  whom 
be  participated  In  the  work  on  the  mausoleum  at  Hallcamassus  about  845  b.c.  He  also 
created  five  colossal  figures  of  the  gods  at  Rhodes,  of  Bacchus  at  Cnidus,  of  .£aculsidus 
and  Hygeia  at  Hegara,  Apollo  In  the  grove  of  Daphne  at  Antloch,  a  statue  of  Fadphafi, 
and  a  portrait  of  Seleucus.  It  Is  thought  that  B.  was  the  first  to  produce  statues  of 
.£acnkpius  and  8erq>i8. 

BITCEE,  JAms,  b.  BeUist,  1888:  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  at  Trinity 
eoD.,  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1877;  was  B^iiuprof.  of  civil  law,  Oxford, 
in  1870-^;  became  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  1880;  parliamentary  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  In  1886;  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1894.  He  Is  the 
author  of  T/u  Soly  Soman  Empire,'  Travel*  in  Tran*eauea*ia ;  The  American  Common- 
malth  (188d). 

BBTSeES,  Sir  Samuel  EoKn-roN,  1762-1887;  an  BnglUh  author,  bred  to  the  law. 
Be  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  Is  said  to  have  produced  2000  sonnets  in  a  single  year, 
ffis  nuire  important  woiks  are  Oauwra  Literaria  In  10  vols.,  Th*  BrUtth  Bibmgrxifher 
<4voln.,  1810-14),  and  his  own  Avte^o^rapkyy  Time*  and  Optiaon*. 

BK1UMI06,  Philothkos,  b.  of  Greek  parents  near  Constantinople,  183S;  edu- 
cated in  the  Patriarchal  seminary  at  Chalce,  and  attended  courses  at  the  universities 
of  Beriln,  Lelpslc,  and  Hnnidi,  where  he  became  fiunlllar  with  German  theology. 
Ha  enwvted  with  western  theolo^ans  mwe  frequently  than  is  customary  for  Gr^ 
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eocdestastics,  and  attended  the  Bonn  conference  of  Old  Catholics,  1875.  He  mu  prof 
of  church  history  at  Clialce;  metropoUtan  of  Serra;  and  afterward  metropolitan  o( 
Nicomedia,  in  ancient  MesoEWtamia.  He  was  the  diMOTerar  of  two  BpidUt  of  Clement,. 
and  of  2^  Teadiimg  of  the  Twive  Apudla,  the  publicatltm  of  the  latter,  in  1S88,  bdng 
one  of  the  most  notabte  tbeologicai  events  of  the  day.  Both  suuraacripts  were  fbnnd  in 
the  nuMiaatery  of  the  Holy  Sc^ukhre^  Constantino^  See  Tkachuto  of  ihk  Tvxz.tb 
Apostlks. 

BBTV  XAWB  COLini,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  vaa  founded 
by  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  h.d.,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  Borllngton,  K.  J. 
Dr.  Taylor's  object  was  to  foond  an  institution  for  the  advanced  education  of  women. 
In  1879  he  purchased  land  and  began  the  erection  of  buildings.  At  his  death  in  1880, 
he  bequeathed  ^00,000  to  the  ooll^.  The  officers  of  adminlstntion  and  instruction 
were  chosen  in  1884,  and  in  the  fah  of  1886  the  collie  opened  with  44  students.  The 
trustees  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  the  students  may  be  of  any  denmnl- 
nation.  The  buildings  of  the  college  include  Taylor  Hall,  which  contains  lectnre-roMDS, 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories,  and  the  offices  of  administration;  and 
five  halls  of  residence,  two  of  which,  Pembroke  Hall  and  Denbigh  Hall,  accommodating 
182  and  60  students  respectively  were  opened  in  1891  and  18M  respectively.  A  third 
ball  of  residence,  known  as  Denbigh  Hall,  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1S90.  A  well- 
equiwed  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool  is  open  to  the  students.  The  library  contains 
36,0W  bonnd  volumes  and  7000  pamphlets.  The  number  of  students  in  the  year  1896-7 
was  S89,  of  whom  46  were  graduates,  the  remidning  243  undergraduates.  The  number  of 
iwofessors  Is  16,  of  other  Instructors  34.  Eleven  fellowships,  in  Greek,  English,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  biolf^,  are  awarded  annually,  and  there  are  three  European  Fellow- 
ships confEuTcd  upon  members  of  the  graduating  class,  who  receive  the  sum  of  $600  to 
deiny  the  expenses  of  a  year's  study  in  some  foreign  university. 
SXTOLOOT  (Or.  bruon,  a  moss ;  Imo$,  disoouxse),  a  subdivision  of  b(rtany ;  that  part  of 

the  science  of  botany  which  treats  of  moaaes.   The  term  mumotegjf  (frcna  X«tin  mtuetu, 

moss)  la  also  employed  as  synoiormous  with  bryidogy. 

MtTOHT,  Brj/onia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natnral  order  ewuiiUaMm,  distingtUahed 

Sir  U^adelphous  stamens,  with  dlsnnct  anthers,  a  tiifld  style,  and  a  few-seeded  fruit  des- 
tute  of  iurd  rind.  The  stems  climb  by  means  of  lateral  tendrils,  the  leaves  are  angu- 
hur  or  8  to  5-lobed,  and  the  flowers  campanulale,  6-partite,  unisexual,  and  generally  yellow. 
The  OoicuoN  Bbtont  (B.  dioica),  the  only  British  species,  is  frequent  In  hedgerows  in 
England,  but  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland.  It  has  cordate  palmate  leaves,  axillary 
bunches  of  flowers,  and  red  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  it  abounds  In  a  fetid  and 
acrid  juice.  The  root  U  perennial,  very  lai;ge,  white  and  branched,  has  a  repnlalTeanieU, 
and  is  acrid,  purgative,  and  emetic  B.  alba,  common  in  the  middle  parts  oi  Bnrope, 
possesses  similar  properties.  The  root  of  both  is  applied  topically  to  bruises,  and  was 
xormerly  very  much  m  use  as  a  purgative.  It  is  now  again  much  emp^ed  in  home- 
opathic practice.  A  decoction  made  of  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  root  is  siud  by  Withering  to  be 
"  the  best  purge  for  homed  cattle."  It  contains  a  bitter  extractive,  called  brgomne,  to 
which  it  seems  to  owe  its  properties.  The  young  shoots  of  both  speciea  are,  however, 
BO  free  from  acrid  and  dangerous  qualities,  that  they  may  be  used  as  pot-herba — The 
roots  of  other  species  of  the  genus  are  also  acrid  and  pui^tive;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
root  <a  R  Abi^abUn,  when  oooked,  la  eaten  without  danger.— Bu<s  BBTon  (Ammm 
eommwiis)  is  n  plant  of  a  dUEiBrent  natural  order  {tSateareaeeeB,  q.  v.X 

BXTOFRTLim  (Qr.  biyim,  blossom,  and  pkytton,  leaf),  a  genus  of  phtnta  of  the  ua^ 
oral  order  eramiiaeea  (q.v.).  B.  oalyeinum,  a  succulent  shrubby  plant,  a  native  ot  the 
Hcduccas,  with  quloate  or  almost  pinnate  leaves,  oblong  deeply  crenulated  leaflets,  and 
panicles  of  large  pendulous  greenish-yellow  flowers,  is  not  unfrequent  In  American  bot- 
housea,  being  r^Karded  as  an  object  oi  interest,  upon  account  of  its  producing  hoda  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  more  frequently  than  almost  any  other  plant  These  buds  are 
capable  of  forming  Independent  plants.  Thia  curious  mode  of  propagation  ia  found 
also  in  the  bog  onhia  (flia&uA  poiudosa),  nplantof  aveiydiiEBrent  natural  ordcff.  Bee 
Bud  and  Lbavbi^ 

BBTOZO'A   See  Zoophytes. 

HBTm  (Or.  hyon,  nuMs),  a  genus  of  mosses  (q.  t.)  distinguished  by  a  terminal  fruit- 
stalk,  a  double  peritt^une  (see  Hosbsb)— tibfi  outer  one  of  16  teeth,  the  inner  a  membrane 
cut  Into  18  Moal  segments— and  a  dimidiate  ealyptra.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of^them  are  natives  of  Britain.  They  are  all  small,  their  stems  short,  and 
their  leaves  forming  little  rosettes,  from  the  center  of  which  the  fruit  stalk  springa. 
They  very  generally  grow  in  dense  patches  on  wet  rocks,  wet  earth,  the  bark  of  trees, 
etc.,  beautifully  clothing  them  with  bright  green. 

BBZMC,  or  Brkst  Litovbki,  a  walled  t  of  Russia,  In  the  government  of  Orodno, 
about  108  m.  s.  from  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Being  advant^eonsly  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bug,  it  has  an  extensive  trade.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
the  Bnsslans  and  Poles  bi  1704.   Fop.  '92, 44,14a 

BBZS'ZAll,  a  t.  of  Chdicia,  situated  on  the  ZU>t*-Lipa,  abont  60m.s.e.of  Laubog. 
It  has  an  old  castle  and  a  gymnasium,  and  manufacturea  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  leather. 

Pop.  W,  11.221. 
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lUA'CEHE,  or  Oabdbn  Island,  an  island  of  Wee  tern  Australia,  near  tlie  mouth  of 
Swan  nver,  in  lat.  Sli"  lO*  a,  and  long.  115°  40'  east.  Thouxh  measuring  only  6  m.  by 
,1,  it  is  yet  impiHlaii^  as  shtitezing  f  ram  the  open  ocean  the  deep  and  spa^us  anchorage 
of  CkxtUMim  Bound,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  mainland  of  the  colony. 

IVAmUH,  a  wild  dog  of  India,  conjectured  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic 
animal.  It  Is  very  shy,  Uves  in  thick  woods,  and,  like  the  won,  hunts  In  packs.  In 
companies  of  a  dozen  these  animals  do  not  fear  to  attack  the  tiger.  If  captured  young 
they  are  easily  tamed. 

■VAZB,  a  B.  African  plant,  of  which  the  botanical  duuracters  and  relations  are  not 
vet  lawwn,  hut  which  is  likelv  to  prore  of  importance  on  account  of  its  flber.  Dr.  Liv- 
ujgstone  found  it  growing  in  large  quantities  m  the  Maravl  county,  n.  of  the  Zambesi; 
but  he  conld  not  procure  any  specimen  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  Dr.  Hooker  did  not  recog- 
nize the  specimens  of  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  only  use  to 
which  it  ia  put  by  the  natives^is  to  afford  threads  for  stringing  beads  on ;  but  Dr.Living- 
stone  thinks  its  fiber  stronger' and  finer  than  flax,  and  says  that  a  flrm  thread  of  it  f^B 
like  catgut  in  the  hand,  and  would  rather  cut  the  fingers  than  break. 

BITBALire,  Bv'balis,  or  Bu'BAiit,  AntSope  bvbaJm,  supposed  to  be  the  Jyubaha  of  the 
ancientft— although  that  name  is  now  generally  appropriated  to  the  bufEalo  (q.v.)— a  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  of  that  aecUon  of  the  genus  which  is  characterized  as  ioM-iorro  or  ox- 
like.  The  Axafaic  name  is  bekker-el-waui,  which  aigniflee  wild  ox.  It  is  an  animd  obook 
the  size  of  a  large  stag,  with  very  ox-like  head  and  muzzle— the  head,  however,  TtaaaAtr 
\Ay  long;  the  horns  ^ut  as  long  as  the  head,  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  thickened 
rings,  carved  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  sides  of  a  lyre,  the  points  directed  back- 
ward. The  general  color  is  yellowish-brown,  but  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  black  tuft. 
The  B.  is  an  animal  of  rather  coarse  appearance,  verr  destitute  of  the  gracefulness  of 
the  ^ical  antdopes.  It  inhabits  Barley,  and  occastooal  wanderers  m^e  their  way  to 
^  bulks  of  the  Sile.  It  Is  figured  fmtlie  monuments  ofandent  Egypt.  It  is  grega- 
rious In  itohaUta.  It  is  said  to  be  ead^  domesticated.  The  most  nearly  rdated  spe- 
cies to  thl^  (A  other  antelopes  known,  is  the  kaama  (q.v.)  of  s.  Africa. 

BOBABTUi  a  goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  was,  in  their  mytholo|7,  the  diild  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  and  the  sister  of  Horns.  She  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Artemis 
(Diana),  though  upon  what  groimds  is  unknown,  as  the  bestinformation  with  regard  to 
her  is,  that  she  was  the  goddess  who  presided  over  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  The 
chief  temple  erected  to  B.  was  at  Bubastis  (q.v.).  B.  is  represented  on  monuments  as 
having  the  head  of  a  cat,  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her. 

ItJBAS'TIS  (the  Fi^>e6eih  of  Scripture,  and  modern  Batta),  a  ruined  city  of  Egyp^ 
about  14  m.  n.  of  Belbevs,  in  lat.  80°  80'  n.,  and  long.  81°  88'  east.  B.  derived  its  name 
from  the  Egyptian  godoess  Bubastis,  in  whose  honor  a  temple  was  erected  here,  which, 
if  not  80  large  and  magnificent  as  some  Egyptian  temples,  was,  according  to  Herodi^us, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons  were  wont  to  nuke  annual  pil- 
grimages to  it.  Nothing  but  some  stones  of  tne  temple,  which  are  of  the  finest  red 
nanibB^  now  lemain.  There  are  some  other  ruins,  and  mounds  of  great  extent,  oon- 
nsting  chie^  of  the  ranains  of  brick  houses  and  heaps  «f  broken  pottery. 

BVBBIZ,  as  a  term,  is  defined  by  Blackstone  as  an  unwarrantable  undertaking  by 
unlawful  subscriptions,  subjecting  the  parties  who  originate  and  put  them  in  operation 
to  the  peoaltiea  of  pramuiwr«  (q.  v.).  The  Southrua  scheme  (q.  v.)  was  a  terrible  example 
of  such  a  bubble. — The  Bubble  Act  is  the  name  ^ven  to  the 6 Geo.  I.  c.  18,  "enacted," 
says  Blackstone,  "in  the  year  after  the  infamous  South-sea  project  bad  b^gared  half 
the  nation, "  and  which  piu>lic  fraud  the  act  was  intended  to  punish.  But  it  was  repealed 
by  the  9  Cleo.  IV.  c.  91,  wbichat  the  same  time  left  such  cwnpanies  to  be  dealt  mth  1^ 
toe  common  law. 

BUBBLE  ffHKIfTt.   Bee  BdIjU. 

BUBO,  an  inflammatory  tumor,  seated  in  the  gn^  or  the  armi^  See  STFrnua 
BUBO.   See  Owl. 

BU0GAHZXB8,  a  celebrated  association  of  piratical  adventurers,  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  c,  to  the  end  of  the  17th.  maintained  them- 
stives  in  the  (Wibbean  seas,  at  first  bv  systematic  reprisals  on  the  Spaniards,  latterly, 
bj  less  josttflaUe  and  indiammloate  piracy.  Tlie  name  Is  derived  from  the  Carlbbee 
imoan,  a  term  for  preserved  meat,  smoke-dried  in  a  peculiar  manner.  From  this  the 
French  adventurers  formed  tiie  verb  boueaner  and  the  noun  hou£a/nier,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Enriish;  while,  singularly  enough,  the  French  used,  in  preference,  the 
ynuAJiOtuaUer  (see  Filibubtbr).  a  ctnruption  of  our  "  freebooter."  The  B.  were  also 
sometimes  called  "brethren  of  the  coast."  The  arrogant  assumption  by  the  Spaniards 
tA  a  ^vine  ri^t— sanctioned  by  the  pope's  bull— to  the  whole  new  worid,  was  not,  of 
oourse,  to  be  tolerated  by  the  enterprisiog  mariners  of  England  and  France;  and  the 
emmnoas  cruelties  practiced  by  them  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  of  which  the  history 
of  that  time  is  Ml,  naturally  led  to  an  association  for  mutual  defense  among  the  adven- 
tursis  of  an  other  nations,  but  pvticnlarly  among  the  English  and  French.  The  fonda- 
mstttal  prindples  of  their  policy— for  tn^,  in  couise  of  time,  formed  distinct  commu- 
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mties— were  close  mutual  alluuice,  and  mortal  war  with  all  that  vas  Spanish.  Their 
simple  code  of  laws  bound  them  to  a  common  participation  in  the  necessaries  of  life; 
locKB  and  bars  weie  proscribed  as  an  insult  to  the  general  honor;  and  every  man  had 
his  comrade,  who  stood  by  htm  when  alive,  and  succeeded  to  his  properQralter  Us  deatiL 
The  principal  center  of  their  wild  and  predatory  life  was  for  some  time  uie  island  of  Tor- 
tuga,  near  St.  Domiueo.  When  they  were  not  hunting  Spaniards,  or  being  hunted 
themselves,  their  chief  occupation  and  meaoa  of  subsistence  was  the  chase.  From  the 
flesh  of  wild  cattle  tbeymade  their  "boucan;"  their  skins  and  tallow  they  sold  orlHU'- 
tered  to  Dutch  and  other  traders.  The  history  of  these  men  embraces,  as  may  be  sup* 
poaed,  narratives  of  cmelty  and  bloodshed  unsurpassed  In  the  annals  of  crime.  It  has, 
however,  not  a  few  stories  of  hi^  and  romantic  adventure,  of  clilvfUrous  valor,  and 
brilliant  generalship.  Among  the  "great  captains"  whose  names  figure  most  promi- 
nently in  the  records  of  buccaneering,  were  the  Frenchman  Montmra,  sumamed  by 
the  terrible  title  of  "the  exterminator;"  his  countrymen,  Peter  of  Dieppe,  sumamed 
"the  great" — as  truly,  pertiapa,  as  others  so  distlDguished — and  L'Olonnas,  Hidiael 
de  Busco,  and  Bartolomeo  ae  Portugues,  Mansvelt,  and  Van  Horn.  Pre-eminent, 
however,  among  them  all  was  the  Welshman,  Henry  Moigan,  who  organized  fleets 
and  armies,  took  strong  fortresses  and  rich  cities,  and  displayed  throughout  the  bold 
genius  of  a  bom  commander.  He  it  was  Out  led  fbe  for  the  B.  to  the  soaUieni 
ocean,  by  his  daring  march  in  1870  across  the  i^hmus  of  Panama  to  Uie  cily  of  tbAt 
name,  which  he  took  and  plundered  after  a  desperate  batUe.  This  brilliant  but  most 
tmscrupulous  personage  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  became  deputy  governor  of 
Jamaica.  A  lugher  subordination  of  the  love  ofgold  to  the  passion  for  dominion  in  him, 
might  probably  nave  made  him  emperor  of  the  West  Indies,  some  dream  of  which  seems 
atone  time  to  have  occupied  his  mind.  In  1680and  1689,  extensive  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions were  made  to  the  Pacific,  even  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  China,  of  whldi  the  best 
record  is  preserved  in  the  livdypages  of  William  Dampier,  himself  an  important  part- 
ner in  these  lx>ld  adventures,  "llie  war  Iwtween  France  and  Britain,  after  the  accession 
of  William  UL.  dissolved  the  uicient  alliance  of  the  French  and  English  buocaneen. 
After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  Philip  v.  to  the  ^>aniah 
crown  (1701),  they  finally  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  a  race  of  mere  cut-ttiroats  and 
vulgar  desperadoes,  not  yet  utterly  extinct.  The  last  great  event  in  their  hlstoiy  was 
the  capture  of  Cartiiagena  In  1007,  where  the  bootr  was  enormous.  See  the  Bia&ry  of 
Buraey;  Thombuiy,  M<mar<ih»  of  the  Main()SSSi\  Dampler's  Voyagetj  Let  FUitnittiert  au 
XVlI'SUeU  (Llmogee,  1884) ;  F^le,  Buocaneen  and  Maroontn  (N.  Y.  1801). 

BUOOA'BI,  or  Bakab,  a  free  port  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  Qnar- 
nero,  6  m.  e.s.e.  from  Fiume.  It  is  beautifully  ritiiated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  haa 
a  small  but  very  good  and  safe  harbor.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here,  and 
sUp-buUdli^  Is  actively  proeecuted;  bat  tiw  Inhabitants  are  prindp^  s^lort  and  fish* 
ermen.  The  tunny  fishery  is  the  chief  fishery  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic;  Tlie  vine  la 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  nei^iborhood  A  B.-  and  good  wine  is  made.  Pop.  about 
2000. 

BVOdVATOB  (from  Lat.  buecinarey  to  sound  a  trumpet),  the  name  of  a  muscle^  situ- 
ated in  the  sulMtance  of  the  cheeks;  it  is  so  called  because,  whoi  the  dweks  are  distended 
with  air,  the  contraction  of  the  B.  muscles  forces  it  out. 

BirooilO,  at.  of  8.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Botta,  whichat  this  point  Is  crossed  by  aa  old  Boman  bridje,  about  14  m.  e.  from  Cam- 
pagna.   In  Its  vicinity  are  quarries  yielding  fine  marble.   Bap.  betwem  0000  and  7000; 

BUCODnm.  See  Whelk. 

BUCCLETOE'.  The  Scotts,  dukes  of  B.,  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  Scotland.  The  family  traces  its  descent  from  sir  Richard  le  Scott,  in  the 
re^  of  Alexander  nL  (liMS^^;  but  the  ancestor  who  first  becomes  historically  con- 
spicuous is  Ax  Walter  Scott  of  Bran Aolm  and  B. ,  a  brave  and  powerful  ddeftaln  on  the 
border.  B.,  which  from  this  early  period  was  destined  to  be  associated  with  the  funUy 
title,  is  a  lonely  estate  in  the  vale  of  Ranklebum,  at  the  head  of  Ettiick,  Selkirkshire. 
The  sir  Walter  alluded  to  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  V..  and  on  some  incidents  in 
his  life,  his  great  namesake  founded  the  Lay  of  tAd  Lcut  Mirutrd.  Sir  Walter  fought 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  and  was  slain  In  an  encounter  with  sir  Walter  Khj 
of  Cessford  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  166d.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  sir 
Walter  ScoU  of  B.,  a  knight  "  wise,  tme,  and  modest,"  who  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name.  This  sir  Walter  Is  celebrated  for  bis  military  ixpMta  on 
the  border,  not  the  least  daring  of  his  enterprises  being  the  lescne  of  one  of  his  attend- 
anta,  KInmont  Willie,  from  the  castie  of  Carlisle.  (See  JfitnsTralitf  of  ttd  Seotti*^  Border.) 
For  his  services  to  tlie  state.  In  which  is  to  be  reckoned  hU  canvlng  away  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  border  marauders  to  foreign  wars,  he  was  raised  to  toe  peerage,  1600,  aa  lord 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.  Dying  in  1611.  ne  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Walter,  who,  In 
1610,  received  an  elevation  in  the  peerage,  as  lord  Whltchester  and  Eskdale,  and  earl  of 
Buocleuch.  Throueh  his  son  Francis,  uie  second  earl,  the  family,  by  a  £Tant,  acqnlred 
the  eztenrive  domam  of  Liddesdale,  formerly  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bothwell;  also, 

pordiaM,  large  territories  In  Eakdalei  and  In  164^  uie  banny  of  DaUcdOk  tnm 
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Morton  family.  Francis  left  only  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  dying  without 
issue,  the  titlra  and  estates  went  to  her  sister,  Anne,  who,  in  1668,  was  mamed  to  James, 
duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Oiarlea  11.  In  1678,  tlds  pair  were  created 
duke  and  duchess  of  B.,  eari  and  countess  of  Dalketth,  etc.  After  a  marriage  of 
twenty-two  years,  the  unhappy  duke,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  tried  and  beheaded. 
1685;  the  duchess,  howerer,  retaining  her  honors,  title,  and  estates,  as  in  her  own  li^t. 
The  duke  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  duchess  afterwards  mar- 
ried Lord  Comwallia.  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1783, 
at  Dalkeith  house,  where  she  had  occasionally  resided  in  princely  splendor.  James,  her 
eldest  surviving  son,  pre-deceased  bis  mother,  and  his  son,  Francis,  by  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Buccleuch,  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
nection with  the  son  of  Charles  U.,  the  family  still  preserved  the  surname  of  Soott. 
Dnke  Francis,  in  1748,  obtained  a  restoration  of  his  grandfather  Monmouth's  earldom 
of  Doncaster  and  barony  of  Tynedale,  and  was  hence  a  British  i>eer.  In  1720,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  James,  second  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  by  this  fortunate  (K>nnection, 
a  portion  of  the  Queensberry  estates,  along  with  the  dukedom,  merged  in  the  famOy  of 
B.  in  1810.  HemT,  third  duke  of  B.,  born  in  1746,  was  the  greatest  and  moat  estiniable 
of  his  family.  Bo  had  for  his  tutor  and  friend  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  his  beneficent 
talents  wen  Erected  towards  the  improvement  of  his  extensive  estates  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  amelioration  of  the  soil,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  making  of  roads,  the 
improving  of  the  Imed  of  sheep,  and  the  social  elevation  of  his  numerous  tenantry, 
nmformlv  engaged  bis  attention.  He  died  In  181S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
Charles.  loutthduke,  who,  dyingin  1814,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  Francis,  bom 
1808^  who  bore  the  ttUe  of  dnke  of  B.  and  Queensberry.  marquis  of  Dumfriesshire,  etc, 
in  Uie  peerage  of  Scotland;  and  earl  of  Doncaster,  etc,  in  the  peerage  of  Xnglan^  The 
dnke,  uke  l£  gtandfttther,  was  noted  for  the  improvement  of  nis  emates,  which  In  Scot- 
land are  sttnated  In  Mld-Lothian,  Dumfriesshire,  Koiburthshlre,  Selkirkshire,  Peebles- 
shire, Lanaikshire,  and  stewartry  of  ffirkcndbright;  his  famu  everywhere  belnsi  noted 
for  their  good  steadings  and  tiirivlng  tenantry.  As  an  heritor,  the  number  of  churches 
and  school-houses  which  the  dnke  was  concerned  in  building  is  veryconsiderable.  He 
had  one  small  possession  in  ^fe — the  Island  of  Inchkeith  (q.  v.).  The  greatest  public 
improvement  ever  executed  in  Scotland  by  an  Individual  at  his  own  private  cost,  was 
earned  out  1^  the  dnke  of  B.  at  vast  expense.  We  allnde  to  the  creaucn  ot  the  deep- 
water  harbor  and  port  of  Oranton,  on  the  firth  of  Forth,  S  m.  from  Edinbnrgh.  The 
duke  of  B.  was  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  church  livings  in  Scotland,  but  waived 
all  claim  to  compensation  when  patronage  was  abolished  In  1874.  He  was  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Mld-Lotiuan  and  Boxborghshire,  and  captain  of  the  Queen's  bodygnard  in  Scot- 
land. He  died  In  1684  and  was  moeeeded  in  the  title  his  son  William  Henry  Walter, 
b.  1831. 

nraiVTAUB.  the  name  of  a  ship  which  acquired  much  celebrity  in  Venice  at  a  time 
when  that  state  was  a  flourishing  repuUic  A  B.  was  known  as  earlv.as  the  end  of  the 
l2th  o.;  and  a  vessel  of  the  same  name  was  binnt  when  the  French  took  Venice  more  than 
fix  oentmlea  afierwaiids:  hot  it  is  not  oerbdn  whetlier  this  was  the  same  vessel,  mdn- 
tained  by  being  repMtedly  patched  up  with  new  ribs  and  planking.  Hie  B.  is  dMcribed 
as  harlnx  beeu  a  galley,  about  100  ft.  long  by  21  In  extreme  breadth;  on  a  lower  deck 
were  82  banks  or  rows  of  oars,  manned  by  168  rowers ;  and  on  an  upper  deck  was  accom- 
modation for  the  illustrious  visitors  who  occasionally  came  on  boaro.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  were  of  the  most  gorgeous  character.  Although  propelled  mainly  by  oars,  there 
were40  mariners  employed  in  other  ways  to  mana^  the  ^lley.  The  B.  was  employed  only 
once  a  year,  when  the  doge  "  married  the  Adriatic"  A  splendid  water-procession  was 
fonne^  with  the  doge  and  the  chief  notables  in  the  B..  and  other  distinguished  persons 
in  gondolas  and  feluccas ;  and  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  the  month  of  one  of  the  chan- 
nels opening  Into  the  Adriatic,  the  doge  dropped  a  ring  Into  the  water,  using  the  words: 
"  We  wed  uee  with  this  ring  In  token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty. "  Ttds 
singular  ceremony,  which  tw>k  place  on  Ascension  day,  arose  out  of  an  lienor  or  [nivi- 
lege  conferred  by  the  pope  on  the  doge  in  1177,  consequent  on  a  splendid  vlctoiy  gained 
by  the  Venetlaos  over  the  emperor  frederick  Barturossa. 

BUUSrWALVB  (Gr.  meaning  "ox-head"),  the  name  of  tiie  favorite  charter  of 
Atentoder  the  great,  was  probauy  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses  in  Tbe»- 
saly.  Aooording  to  tradition,  Alexander  In  his  boyhood  waa  the  first  to  break  in  the 
iteed  &.  and  thoa  fulfilled  the  coadMon  stated  by  an  oracle  as  necessary  for  gaining 
the  ODwn  of  Iboedon.— The  town  BtTCBPHAUA.  on  the  river  Hydaspes,  bi  Indu.  was 
founded  near  the  grave  at  B.  wldob  died  during  Alexander's  Vidian  e^)edltkHi. 

BUGB&iMabtdt,  one  of  the  church  reformers  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  1491,  at  Bdilett- 
stadt  in  Alsace,  ^s  real  name  was  Kuhiom  (cow-hom),  but  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  his  time  among  st^olars,  he  changed  it  Into  Its  Greek  equivalent,  Bucer  being 
derived  from  bout,  an  ox,  and  kmu,  a  bom.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the  order  of 
Dominicans.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  superior,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  study  tlieol'' 
ogy,  devoting  his  attention,  however,  at  the  same  time  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  huir 
gnages.  While  young  waa  wpointed  du^ilain  to  tiie  elector  of  the  palatinate  An 
acquaintance  with  the  woria  of- Sresmv*  Vad.alreadf  inclined  B.  toward  Fxoteitantisra. 
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and  hia  views  were  confirmed  by  ibe  influence  of  Luther  at  the  Heidelberg  dlaputationa 
hi  ISia  Following  the  example  giTen  by  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms  (1621),  B.  became 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  decided  of  the  German  reformers.  In  1623,  he  went  to 
Strasbnrg,  where  be  Introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  In  the  disputes 
between  Lnther  and  Zwingl^  be  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  endeavored  to  mi^ 
reconciliation  between  them;  but  his  view  of  the  sacraments,  which  approached  that  of 
Zwingli,  exposed  him  to  Luther's  harsh  reprobation.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  cireumspectioa  and  moderation,  he  generally  accorded 
with  the  Lutheran  views ;  but,  along  with  other  Stxasburg  theologians,  declined  to  sub* 
Bfribe  to  the  proposed  confession  of  faith,  and  afterwards  drew  up  the  Gonfemo  Tetra- 
poUlana.  An  agreement,  however,  was  aubeequently  entered  Into  between  B.  and  the 
LuUierans,  and  as  a  disciple  of  Luther,  he  appeared  at  tbe  religious  conference  of  the 
reformers  held  at  Leipsic.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  ^gn  the  Jitteriin—A  tempo- 
raiy  creed  drawn  up  by  ordw  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y. — B.  found  hU  situation  irk- 
some In  Qennany,  and  therefore  accepted  the  invitation  of  archbishop  Cranmer  (15^), 


in  fOTwarding  the  reformation.  His  modesty,  blameless  life,  and  great  learning  gained 
many  friends  in  England ;  but  Ids  labors  were  soon  interrupted  by  death,  Feb.  27,  1551. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  a  church  at  Cambridge  with  neat  solemnity;  but  during 
tbe  re^  of  IkUry,  his  bones,  wUh  tiioae  of  Fagius,  were  taken  from  their  graves  uid 
bnmed  in  the  market-place.  His  constant  attempts  to  ejpress  hhnself  in  language 
wreeable  both  to  Luther  and  Zwingli,  Induced  in  blm  at  times  an  obscure,  ambiguous,  and 
uoalve  kind  of  thouf^t,  to  whi<£.  perliaps,  Boaeuet  refers  when  he  stlgmallzea  j3.  as 
**  the  great  architect  of  subtl^ea."  Tlie  rellRiona  passions  of  the  time  prevented  his 
contem^raries  from  forming  a  f&lr  estimate  of  bis  chancter.  By  some  Protestant  writers 
he  is  ranked  as  a  theologian  above  even  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  His  best  work  Is  a 
translation  and  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  which  be  published  under  tlie  pseiidonym 
Arettnns  Fellnns  (Strasborg,  1620>.  Hnbwt  intended  to  edit  the  wliole  of  B.'b  writings 
in  ten  volnnieB,  but  only  <me  Tolume  imMared  (Basel,  1677).  See  Banm,  Oamlo  iwa 
AuM-  (1860),  and  TolUn,  Stnet  mad  Buemr  (1880). 
BiroXBOS.   See  Hobiibzli« 

SVOfl,  Leopold  tov,  tme  of  the  most  celebrated  of  German  geologists,  was  b.  at 
Stidpe,  ta  Frossia,  April  20,  1774,  and  recdved  instruction  under  Werner  at  the  mining 
academy,  Freiburg.  He  afterwards  traveled  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  through 
all  the  states  of  Germany,  through  Scandinavia,  as  far  as  the  North  cape,  and  through 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  visitingtbe  Canary  islands  inlSlS.  His 
chief  writings  are — OMio^ical  Olmrvatiotu  during  TraveU  in  Oermany  and  Saly  (1803- 
1800) ;  a  Physical  DeKiri^tum  of  the  CanaTy  l^ndt  (1620) ;  Travdt  in  Norway  and  Lapland 
nSlO);  and  essa^  On  the  Jvra  in  Qermany  (1830);  and  On  the  MmiUain  S^fOenu  ^ 
MUana  (1840),  with  several  monograi^  on  Ammtmltes  (1882)  and  other  foedls.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  excellent  geological  chart  of  Germany  and  its  neighboring  states 
published  in  42  plates  (2d  ed.,  Beriin,  1882).  He  died  In  Beriin,  Mar.  i,  185S.  B.  haa 
been  described  by  an  eminent  sclentliBc  man  as  "  the  only  geologist  who  haa  attained  an 
equal  fame  in  the  physical,  the  descriptive,  and  the  natural  history  departments  of  hla 
science.   In  all  these  he  has  been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer." 

BUGH'AV,  the  n.e.  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  consisting  of  about  a  fourth  of  the 
county,  lying  between  the  Ytham  and  the  Doveran.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  the 
higliest  points  being  Mormond  hill  in  the  n.,  742  ft.,  and  Dudwick  hill  in  tbe  a.,  663 
fe^  Portions  of  the  coast  are  bold  and  precipitous,  especially  for  a  few  m.  e.  of  the 
Dovravn  mouth,  wliere  Troup  head  is  600  ft.  Ugh,  ands.  of  Peterhead,  where  the  coasts 
rise  from  70  to  100  feet.  Among  the  rocks  five  m.  s.  of  ttiis  town  are  the  famous  Bul- 
lersofB.,  a  huge  vertical  well  in  the  granite  mar^  of  the  sea,  50  fL  diameter,  and  100  tL 
deep,  into  the  birttom  of  which  the  sea  nubes  by  a  natural  ardiway,  and,  in  stormc, 
dashes  up  the  sides  with  great  violence.  The  eastern  parts  of  B.  consist  chiefly  of 
granite  and  gndss,  and  the  western  of  clay-slate  and  old  red  sandstone.  Tbe  diief  seats 
of  population  are  Peterhead,  Fraserbnrg,  Macduff,  and  Turriff.  B.  contains  several 
ao-cslled  Druid  circles,  as  well  as  tbe  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Deer,  and  of  several 
caaties  belonging  to  the  Comyns,  who  held  the  earldom  of  B. ,  but  forfeited  their  title  and 
property  in  1 809. 

huulAV,  David,  1780-abt.  1887;  an  officer  in  the  British  navy  who  spent  many  years 
in  exploratioDS  In  the  north  polar  seas.  In  1810  he  commanded  a  schooner  on  the  New- 
foundland station,  and  made  a  trip  up  the  river  of  Kxploiia,  the  largest  stream  in 
Newfoundland.  In  1818,  he  oommaoded  an  arctic  expedition  for  the  dlscoreiT  of  the 
north  pole.  He  reached  80'  84',  but  was  caught  in  the  Ice  and  drifted  about  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  until  his  vessel  was  disabled,  when  he  managed  to  retnm  to 
England  In  1828,  he  was  commander  on  tlie  Newfoundland  station,  and  In  18S5  hl^- 
sheriff  of  the  colony.  A  few  years  later  he  sailed  again  for  the  arctic  seas,  and  was 
never  afterwards  heard  from.  He  made  many  important  sdentdflc  observations  conoeai^ 
log  the  variation  of  the  needle  and  ocean  currents. 
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VtCSAMiX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  watered  bj  tributaries  of  the  Red  Cedar  rlTer; 
576  m.  m. ;  pop.  '70, 17,084,  In  *90,  16,997.  It  Is  tolerably  level  and  well  timbered.  Tbe 
nitncHa  Central  railroad  travenea  the  co.  near  the  oentru  portion.  Prodnctlona  chiefly 
agricoltnral.  Co.  seat,  Independence. 

BVOHAVAV,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Hlssonri,  on  the  Hissonri  river;  420  aq.  m.;  pop.  ^90^ 
70,100  includ.  colored.  ElKht  main  and  branch  railroads  traverse  the  coun^.  Tna  vm 
Is  fertile;  {Hndnctions  chi^y  agricnlttinJ.   Co.  seat,  St.  Joseph. 

VUCHASiX,  a  00.  In  s.w.  Vii^lnla,  on  the  Sentuc^  border,  bounded  n.w.  by  the 
Cumberland  monntains;  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  '70,  S777;  In  '90,  5867.  The  surface  is  rough 
and  much  of  it  mountainous.  Agri culture  Is  the  chief  occupation.   Co.  seat,  Gmndy. 

EUCHAVAH,  FBAlTKLnr,  b.  Hd.,  Sept.  17,  1800;  a  midshipman  In  1815,  and  in  1846 
the  first  snperintendent  of  the  U.  8.  naval  academy.  In  1866  he  was  made  a  cspt.,  and 
in  1861  bad  command  of  the  Washington  navy-yurd.  He  resigned  when  the  civil  war 
Invke  out,  but  as  his  state  did  not  leave  the  union,  he  asked  to  be  restored.  This  was 
refused,  and  he  went  over  to  the  confederates,  having  command  of  the  Merrinue  In  iht 
attack  upon  the  union  fleet  in  Hunpton  Boads,  in  which  ene^ement  he  was  wounded. 
In  August,  1864,  as  admiral,  he  commanded  the  confederate  fleet  so  thoroughly  defeated 
by  FlBrragat  in  HobUe  bay.  On  that  occasion  he  lost  a  leg  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  released  when  the  war  closed.  He  was  subsequently  president  tiM  Kujnand 
Agricultural  College,  and  still  later  an  insurance  agent.   He  d.  1874. 

BIICHAWAy,  Gbobob.  one  of  tbe  most  learned  men  of  tbe  16th  c,  and  adistiiigulsbed 
poet  and  historian,  was  b.  of  poor  parents  in  Eilleam,  in  the  co.  of  Stirling,  in  Feb., 
1606.  He  was  sent  to  tbe  udversity  of  Paris  by  bis  uncle,  who  died  two  years  after- 
•wtiiB,  leaving  B.  without  tbe  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  returned  home, 
served  in  one  campaign  against  the  Eoglisn,  and  entered  St  Andrews  universitv  in  1624 
where.  In  the  following  year,  he  took  his  degree  of  b.a.  In  1626,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  a  student  in  the  Scots  college  there.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  professorship 
in  the  college  of  St  Barbe,  but  returned  to  Scotland  about  10^7.  During  his  residenoe 
on  the  continent,  B.  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  faith.  A  satire  entitled  Soimmim, 
exposing  the  Franciscans,  broarilit  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  priiMts;  ud  he  had 
resolvea  upon  seeking  safety  in  nis  (dd  college  at  I^ris,  when  king  James  Y.  took  hhn 
under  his  protection,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  one  of  his  ille^tlmate  sons. 
At  tlw  request  of  the  king,  B.  wrote  another  and  more  pungent  satire  againet  the  monks, 
entitled  FrantiKanus,  increasing  their  anger,  and  rousing  especially  the  bitter  hatred  of 
the  powerful  cardinal  Beaton,  who  after  a  time  procurea  B.  s  arrest,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  the  king  money  for  bis  life.  Though  to  James  was  entirely  due  the  pub- 
lication of  the  offensive  satire,  he  did  not  interfere  to  protect  the  poet,  who,  however, 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape  to  Paris.  After  spending  some  years  at  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  in  tuition,  he  accompanied  the  learned  Portuguese,  Ckivea,  to  the  uuiversitj  of  Coim- 
bra,  in  Portugal,  as  one  of  his  associates.  After  the  cwath  of  Oovea,  B.  was  arrested  as 
a  heretic,  ana  was  for  some  time  detained  in  a  monastery,  where  he  beean  his  splendid 
Latin  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  1661,  being  restored  to  liberty,  he  went 
to  England;  but  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris.  About  1660,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  made  an  open  confession  of  Protestantism.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar 
guned  for  him  a  good  reception  at  the  court  of  the  young  queen,  Marv.  whose  classical 
tutor  he  became.  But  his  religious  and  poUUcal  pnndiues  attached  nim  to  the  party 
fA  tbe  regent  Moray,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Leoiurd  s 
college,  in  EK.  Andrews  university,  in  1666.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  chosen  mod- 
erator of  the  general  assembly— a  very  high  honor  for  a  layman.  Tbe  doings  of  Mary, 
which  scandalized  the  Scottish  public,  disgusted  her  tutor  also,  and  he  accompanied  the 
regent  Moray  to  England,  In  order  to  give  evidence  against  her  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  her  guilt.  His  Beieetio  Marm  Regina,  laid  before 
these  functionaries,  was  industriously  cinnilated  by  the  English  court.  In  1670,  B.  was 
appcnnted  tutor  to  the  young  king,  James  VL  (afterwards  James  L),  who  owed  to  him 
■II  the  erudition  of  which  in  later  life  he  was  so  vain.  No  conriderations  of  the  future 
position  of  his  pupil  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  B.'b  treatment  of  him,  which  was 
strict,  if  not  even  stern;  and  In  dedicatli^  his  De  Jure  Begni  ajntd  Beotoa  to  the  young 
monarch  in  1679,  he  wuv«d  him  against  ravorites  with  a  freedom  remarkable  not  only 
in  a  subservient  but  In  any  age.  1^  1570,  B.  was  appointed  director  of  chancery,  which 
he  soon  resigned,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  an  ofiBce 
which  he  retahied  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  HUtory  cf  SeoGand  (published  in  15^.  He  died 
tldrty  days  after  its  publication,  on  the  38th  Sept. .  1582,  and  was  buried  in  Greyfriars 
cburchyud,  Edinburgh.  As  a  scholar,  B.  was  unrivaled  In  his  age;  and  he  wrote  Latin 
poetry  "with  the  purity  and  elegance  of  an  andent  Roman."  He  was  alike  humorous, 
saicastlc,  and  profound.  His  m^ory,  written  in  Latin,  is  remarkable  for  the  richness, 
frace,  and  per^cuity  of  Its  style,  though  it  has  been  found  fault  with  for  the  partially 
of  ita  nwrrsdon  of  contemporaiy  events;  and  two  years  after  the  author's  death,  it,  as 
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well  u  De  Jwre  Begni,  etc,  waa  condemned  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  ana  every  per- 
■on  poflsessed  of  copies  was  ordered  to  surrender  them  within  40  days,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  puned  of  "  the  offensive  and  extraordinary  matters"  they  contidned.  Two 
coflected  editfons  of  B.'s  works  have  been  published— one  by  Ruddimon  in  1716,  2  vols. 
f<^;  and  another  by  Burman,  Leyden,  in  3  vols,  quarto,  in  1736.  The  translations 
that  have  yet  appeared  are  far  from  doing  justice  to  ute  orlginaL 

BirOHAViJI,  James,  the  flfteenth  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  fllUog  the 
18th  presidential  term  (1857-61);  b.  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  oo.,  Penn.,  AprU  33, 1701; 
d.  Lancaster,  Penn.,  June  1, 1868.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant  and  an  American 
mothv,  educated  at  Dickinson  college,  bred  to  the  law,  and  admitted  to  practice  in  1812l 
Tliougb  a  professed  federalist,  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  war  with  England.  In  1B1< 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  in  1830  was  elected  to  congress, 
where  he  served  through  five  twins.  In  1838,  he  favored  Jackson  for  president,  and  in 
the  congress  of  1830-91  was  ctujrman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  After  leaving 
congress,  Jackson  sent  him  as  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  concluded  the  first  commer- 
cial treaty  between  the  two  countries,  securing  valuable  privileges  in  the  Black  and 
Baltic  seas.  la  1888,  he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  supported 
Jackson,  eapectally  in  the  claim  that  wpointments  might  be  made  by  the  preddent  alone 
when  the  senate  waa  not  in  session.  When  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  from  congress 
petttions  fbr  the  abolition  of  slavery,  B.  desired  to  prevent  even  the  discussion  of  ^very  by 
congress,  proposing  to  leave  tiie  matter  solely  to  the  slaveholdinff  states,  and  holding  that 
congress  had  no  power  over  it.  He  favored  the  recognition  of  Texan  Independence,  and 
the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the  United  States.  In  the  affair  of  the  French 
indenmi^,  he  supported  Jackson's  demand  for  payment  or  war.  During  Van  Buren's 
administntion  Buchanan  supported  the  independent  treasury  scheme;  favored  the  pre- 
eomUon  of  public  lands,  and  opposed  the  bill  to  prevent  the  interCexence  of  fedmal  offlcen 
in  wections.  He  sustained  the  veto  power  under  Tyler,  and  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  which  settled  the  dispute  concerning  the  northern  boandaiy.  When 
the  question  of  ttie  annexation  of  Texas  came  to  the  senate  there  were  hut  16  votes  in  its 
favor,  but  the  measure  was  carried  in  the  form  of  joint  resolutions  only  three  days  before 
the  close  of  the  term  of  congress.  B.  was  the  only  member  of  the  senate  committee  of 
foreign  affairs  to  report  la  favor  of  annexation.  Polk  made  him  secretary  of  state.  In  this 
position  hehadtodeal  with  the  north-western  boundary  question,  whence  arose  the  famous 
partisan  cry  "  64°  40'  or  fight."  Both  England  and  the  United  States  had  formally  claimed 
the  territory  between  the^u^c  coast  and  the  Rocky  mountains  up  to  the  Russian  boun- 
dary, but  after  much  negotiation  the  Uae  of  49°  n.  lat  was  a^eed  upon.  During  tiie  war 
with  Mexico,  B.  was  busy  in  avoiding  or  preventing  the  intenerence  of  other  nations.  He 
was  in  private  life  during  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  the  compromiBe  measures  of  1850, 
but  fully  approved  them.  When  Pierce  ctune  into  office  in  1858,  he  sent  B.  as  minister 
to  Qreat  Britua,  where  he  was  engaged  in  endeavors  to  settie  a  series  of  questions  con- 
cemitu;  Central  American  affairs.  In  the  course  of  these  duties  he  was  present  at  the 
Ostendcooference,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  about  the  ssJe  of  Cuba  to  tiie  United 
States;  but  nothing  resulted  beyond  talk.  In  April,  1666,  B.  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  la  June  was  nominated  for  president  by  the  democratic  party.  The  electoral 
vote  was:  for  Buchanan,  174;  for  John  C.  Fremont  (candidate  of  the  newly  oiganized 
republican  party),  114;  forMillanl  Fillmore  (native-American),  8.  The  popular  vote  was: 
Buchauau,  1,8^,160;  Fremont,  1,841,364;  Fillmore,  874,638;  maloritya^instBuchanan, 
877,688;  plurality  for  him,  ^,905.  He  had  the  votes  of  every  slaveholding  state  except 
Uaryland,  which  went  alone  for  Fillmore.  The  vote  for  Fillmore  also  gave  Buchanan 
Call]  [omia  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  executive  chair  his  effort  was  to  smother  and  put 
out  of  si^t  the  aptation  concerning  slavery  not  only  in  new  states,  but  evezywhere. 
Am<Hig  other  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  temporary  pacification  of  the  muxnnxm 
troabtes.  and  the  vetoing  of  the  homestead  bill.  After  Lincoln  selection,  B.  wasmore  than 
ever  anxious  to  suppress  the  slavery  discusdon,  and  pointedly  accused  the  north,  in  his 
last  message  to  congress,  as  to  blame  for  tlie  impendtag  disorder,  because  of  that  discus- 
don,  whioD  had  "  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the  slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
vague  idea  of  freedom."  While  holding  that  the  executive  ought  lo  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  fdthfully  executed,  he  shrank  before  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  declaring 
that  Iw  oould  not  employ  force  except  upon  the  demand  of  tiie  lawful  authorities  of  the  state, 
and  in  South  Carolina  no  such  authority  then  existed.  His  argument  was  that.  If  a  state 
had  witiidrawn,  or  was  even  attempting  to  withdraw,  from  the  union,  there  was  no  power 
in  the  constitution  to  prevent  the  act.  A  few  days  later  he  was  confronted  by  commis- 
sioners from  South  Carolina  (that  state  having  passed  an  act  of  secession  on  the  30th 
Dec.,  1860),  who  came  to  demand  the  surrender  by  the  president  to  the  seceded  state  of 
all  public  property,  and  to  negotiate  for  the  continuance  of  '/peace  and  amity  between 
that  commonwealth  and  the  government  at  Washington."  ms  reply  was  that  he  had 
no  power,  and  oould  only  refer  the  matter  to  congress;  he  could  only  receive  them  as 
"  private  gBQtlonen  of  the  highest  character."  and  treat  respectfully  such  propontions 
as  they  mjj^t  make.  He  did,  however,  decline  to  accede  to  their  demand  for  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Charleston  harbor.  The  cabinet  immediately  broke  up.  Gen. 
Caas  was  secretary  of  state,  but  resigned  when  the  president  reused  to  order  jreinfoioe' 
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menta  to  the  Charleston  ports  ;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  had  already  gone ;  Floy^  secretuy  of  war,  resigned  because  the  president  refused 
to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  last  offlcial  act  of  President  Buchanan  of  any  Importance 
was  characteristic  of  hia  whole  course  where  the  south  and  its  institutionB  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  embodied  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  (Holt)  to  the  govemw  of 
South  CarolmaCJan.  IS.  1881). which  dedared. "  by  order  of  the  president."  that  "  the  forti 
In  that  state,  in  common  with  the  other  forts,  arsenals,  and  property  of  the  United  States^ 
are  in  charge  of  the  {ireddent,  and  that  if  assailed,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  or 
under  what  pretext,  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  them  by  all  the  means  which  the  law  haa 
placed  at  his  disposal;"  adding  that  it  was  not  his  present  purpose  to  garrison  the  forts, 
as  he  "considered  tliem  entirely  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding  sentiment 
ior  which  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  ever  been  distinguish^ ;  but  should  they  be 
attacked  or  menaced  vilh  danger  of  being  seized  <n:  taken  from  the  possesrion  of  the 
United  States,  he  could  not  escape  from  lus  constltntionid  obligations  to  ^end  and 
preserrethem."  After  the  installment  of  his  successor,  B.  retired  altogether  from  public 
affairs,  but  a  year  or  two  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  he  publishM  a  defense  of  his 
adminlstiation  and  the  measores  he  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  was 
never  married.   See  Ufe  by  George  TIcknor  Curtis  (3  vols. ,  N.  Y.,  1888). 

BUOHAHAH,  SoBEBT  Christib,  1810-16;  b.  Hd.  graduate  of  West  Point,  1880,  served 
moitoriously  in  the  Black  Hawk,  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars;  was  made  brevet  lleut.- 
cot  after  the  battle  of  Holino  del  Rey;  was  lieut.-co].,  Fooith  Infantry,  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  during  the  peninsular  camraJgn;  brevet  col.,  June,  18^:  brig.^n.,  volun- 
teers, Hot.,  1802 :  coL,  First  In&ntry,  Feb.,  1804,  commanding  at  New  Orleans.  Dec., 
1864-Aag.,  186S;  brevet  brig.-£en.  U.  8.  A.,  Mch.,  1866;  brevet  maj.-gen.,  the  same  year, 
and  retirea  from  service.  Dee.  SI,  1870. 

BVGHAVAT,  Bobbbt  Wiluahb,  b.  1841;  a  poet  of  Scotland,  educated  at  Glasgow 
unive^ty.  In  1860  lie  publi^ed  Undertonesy  a  volume  of  verses;  in  1806,  Idyls  and 
Zmdtm  jWnu.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  Waytide  PobUs,  and  translated  ballads  from 
the  Danish.  Among  later  works  are  Napo!eon  Fallen — a  Lyrical  Drama;  The  Land  of 
Lome,  uwludmg  the  Cruite  of  tht  Ftm.  to  the  Outer  Bebridet ;  The  Drama  of  Kingt;  On  the 
rUMy  SAoot  ef  Fottry  (a  severe  crlUi^m  of  some  living  English  poets);  Mader  ^^irita; 
A  Mad  Prinoe  (acted  at  the  Haymarket) ;  The  City  of  Drtamt  (1888) ;  The  Wandering  Jew 
<ia08) ;  iMma'f  AMtin;  (1890),  etc. 

■0WAMIIB8;  an  extoaordioary  sect  of  fanaUca,  which  sprang  up  In  Ihe  w.  of  Scot* 
land  in  1788.  but  has  now  become  extinct.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Hn.  or  Lucky 
Bnclimn,  b.  in  Banflshh^  in  1788,  of  humble  parentage.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elspetn 
SImpeon.  She  early  fell  into  habits  of  vice,  out  with  her  licentiousness  were  combined 
a  sort  of  religious  fervor  and  extreme  antinomian  opinions.  In  1782,  being  resident  in 
Glasgow  wiu  her  husband,  a  potter,  who  ultimately  divorced  her,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation  in  Irvine,  a 
weak  vain  man  and  coarse  declamatory  preacher,  who  adopted  her  opinions,  for  which 
he  was  deposed  by  his  presbytery,  and  began  along  with  her  to  found  a  new  sect  in 
Irvine.  Popular  tumults  arose,  which  led  to  her  expulsion  from  the  town  in  Hay,  1784. 
Mr.  White  and  his  wife,  with  other  devoted  adherents,  male  and  female,  accompanied 
her,  regarding  her  as  a  divinely  commissioned  person,  and  expecting  her  to  lead  them 
to  the  place  where  Christ  was  speedily  to  appear  again  on  eartL  The  sect  became  ex- 
tinct in  1840.  4 

BVCSABE8T',  Buksabbst',  or  Bukhobbbt',  the  chief  city  of  Wallachia,  and  capital 
of  Roumania,  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain  on  the  Dumbovltza,  a  tributary  of  the  Argish, 
in  lat.  44°  30'  n.,  and  long.  28°  6'  east.  The  town  is  for  the  most  part  meanly  built,  and 
the  streets  are  very  irregular  and  generally  unpaved.  There  are,  however,  some  band- 
some  hotels;  and  the  churches  are  numerous  and  many-spired,  giving  to  the  place  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  prince's  i>alace,  a  large  structure  in  tne  center  of  the 
town,  has  no  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  The  number  of  caf&  and  gamblbig-tablea 
is  excessive;  and  altogether B. has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  beingUie  mostdlsso. 
lute  capital  In  Europe.  The  ccrto,  or  public  promenade,  is  a  miniature  Hyde  Park.  B. 
is  the  entrepdt  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce 
being  grain,  wool,  salt,  honey,  wax,  building-timber,  and  cattle.  It  has  some  small 
manufactures  of  woolen  cloths  and  carpets.  B.  has  at  various  times  suffered  consider- 
ably at  the  hands  of  the  RussIanB,  and  u  remarkable  aa  the  place  where  in  1812  a  treaty 
was  condnded  between  Turkey  and  Ruada,  by  which  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter 
the  province  of  Bessarabia  and  a  portion  of  Moldavia;  Russia  widving  her  claim  to  all 
otlier  territories  slie  had  conqiuered.  This  treaty  also  defined  the  Fruth  as  the  boundair* 
line  between  the  two  empires.   Pop.  1894,  estimated  232,000. 

BTJOHIX,  an  unoi^nized  co.  in  8.w.  Tex. ;  drained  by  the  San  Francisco  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  area,  1440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  807. 

BUCHBIXB,  Fbaitz,  German  philologist,  as  renowned  for  his  great  learning,  espe- 
claU&ln  grammar  and  epigraphy,  as  for  his  discriminating  talent  in  criticism  and  hlB 
brilliant  work  as  an  academic  Instructor,  was  bom  at  Bheinberg  in  1837.  He  studied  at 
Bonn,  became  professor  in  Freiburg  in  1858,  at  Greifswald  in  1800,  and  in  1870  returned 
to  Bonn.  His  Investigations  In  the  department  of  andent  Italian  dialects  are  very  valu- 
able. Especially  important  is  his  Qrundrin  drr  lateiniaehm  Dekliiuaion  (a  new  edition  by 
Windekilde,  with  the  admirable  additions  of  the  E^ch  translator,  Haret,  in  1879). 
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Some  y«n  iireTiotuly  he  prepared  a  Latin  sraimnu',  treating  exhansUvely  of  lonnd  and 
Inflection.  His  eotUOaneOt  as  veil  as  Us  editions  of  Tarlons  wtiten,  glLve  evidence  of  his 
genius  for  critical  texts. 

BUCHHOLIZ,  Bbuthold,  1836-76;  b.  Germany.  He  was  educated  In  the  gymnaslani 
of  Koniesbeiv,  the  Joachlmsthal  gynmaaium  of  Berlin,  and  the  medical  departments 
of  Greifiwala  aad  Berlin  unlTersFties.  After  practicing  a  short  time  at  Grelfswald, 
he  gave  np  medicine  for  zoology,  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  studying  marine  life. 
He  accompanied  the  NorUi-Fole  ei|>edltIon  of  the  Huisa,  and  wrote  several  aitlclea  on 
ttilB  subject.  He  was  soon  after  made  prof.  In  Greifsrald  nniverdty.  He  made  an  un- 
successful attempt,  1672,  to  ei^ore  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  In  reeognition  <jt  Ids 
sravices  to  stdence  he  was  made,  1878,  prof,  ordinary  at  Greuswald. 

lUCHnE,  Fbixdbich  Eabl  Chbistuj?  Lubwig,  b,  1824;  a  German  atheistic 
philofloph^.  He  was  a  practicing  {diyslcian,  In  the  school  of  Tiibingen,  whence  he  was 
removed  because  of  his  publication  of  the  doctrine  that  nothing  beyond  material  force 
Is  known  to  man  (published  in  English  as  Force  and  Matter).  The  main  Ideas  of  Ida 
doctrines  are  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  Indestructibility  of  force,  the  co-existeuce  of 
light  and  life,  and  the  Infinity  of  forms  of  being.   Licht  und  Leben  was  published,  '82. 

BUCHHES,  Max,  explorer,  b.  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  April  26,  1846:  made  his  first 
expedition  to  Africa  In  1878;  aided  in  the  annexation  of  Togoland  and  Kamemn  to  the 
GOTman  possessions  in  1884;  l>ecame  curator  of  the  ethnoli^Ie  museum  ot  Hnnidi;  and 
made  an  exploring  journey  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  Ui  1888-90. 

BVCETEL  COLLEGE  is  situated  In  the  city  of  Akron,  Summit  County,  Ohio.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Unlversallst  State  Convention  of  Ohio,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  S. 
Buchtel,  Its  most  liberal  benefactor.  It  was  opened  to  stndents  of  both  sexes  Sept.  11, 
1&12.  There  are  tliree  four  years'  courses  of  study — the  classical,  the  phlloaophical, 
and  the  scientific.  All  studies  are  elective  after  the  first  term  of  the  sopnranore  year. 
There  is  also  a  preparatory  course  for  each  of  the  collKe  courses,  carried  on  by  separate 
teachers.  There  are  50  perpetual  scholarships  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  Intended  to 
aid  worthy  and  deserving  students.  While  nnder  the  control  of  a  denomination  its  lib- 
eral spirit  causes  tt  to  welcome  students  of  all  religious  beliefs  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
half  its  students  are  from  various  denominations  other  than  Unlversallsta.  In  1667  it 
employed  sixteen  teachers  and  had  enrolled  two  hundred  students. 

BTJCHTJ.    See  Bucku. 

BUCK,  a  name  sometimes  distinctively  appropriated  to  the  male  of  tbe  fallow  deer 
(q.  v.),  the  female  of  which  is  a  doe.  Bnt  the  term  B.  Is  often  also  applied  to  the  male  of 
other  species  of  deer,  as  of  the  roebuck,  although  never  to  that  of  the  red  deer  (see 
I}keb),  which,  when  mature.  Is  a  Stao  or  a  Habt. 

BUCK,  DuDLET,  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1639.  A  commercial  career  was  chosen  for 
him,  but  he  early  showed  such  aptitude  for  music  that  his  father  allowed  him  to  leave 
college,  1858,  In  order  to  prosecute  his  musical  studies  at  the  Lelpslc  conservatory. 
Betumlng  to  the  U.  S.,  1862,  he  soon  became  noted  as  a  musical  leader,  composer, 
and  orguilst.  He  furnished  the  music  for  Lanier's  cantata,  sung  at  the  opening  of 
the  Centennial  exhibition,  Phlladelpiila,  1876,  and  gained  the  prize  of  91000,  o^red 
hy  the  Cincinnati  Musical  festival  of  1680  for  the  beat  cantata,  choosing  LoiwfeUow's 
Ooldm  Legend  as  his  text   He  published  The  Story  of  the  Cross,  a  cantata,  m  1891. 

BVOXATr,  a  t.  in  Baxony  on  the  Elbe,  adjoining  Magdeburg;  pop.  '86, 18,0tt.  It  Iw 
extensive  machine  works,  and  several  important  manuiactoriea. 

BTTCKBEAH,  or  Habsh  Tbe'foil  (MenyajitAu  tr\foliaia),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
gmtianac&Biq.  vO.theonlyknownspcciesof  Its  genus,  widdy  distributed  in  all  Uie  colder 
parts  of  the  northern  homwhere,  and  common  la  America.  It  has  been  described  aa 
''perhaps  the  most  beautiful"  of  all  British  plants,  Itgrowslnmarshy  places,  its  creep- 
lDfi'root-stalks(orrhizome8)  and  densely  matted  roots  often  Tendering  boggy  ground  flrm. 
The  leaves  are  temate,  like  those  of  the  trefoils  or  clovers,  and  are  supported  on  pret^ 
long  stalka  The  flower-stalk  bears  a  compound  raceme  of  10  to  1^  white  flowers,  ezter- 
nallv  tipped  with  red.  The  calyx  is  d-parted;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  spread- 
ing 5-lobed  limb,  shaggy  on  the  inner  surface,  with  thick  fleshy  hairs.  The  fnat  Is  a 
one-celled,  two-valved  capsule.  The  leaves  are  destitute  oi  amell,  hut  very  bitter. 
From  tiiem  is  prepared  b  valuable  bitter  extract,  whkh  has  long  been  used  In  cases  of 
dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  which  was  also  formerly  employed  In  intennlt> 
tent  fevers.  An  infusion  is  also  sometimes  used,  and  somethnes  the  dned  and  powdered 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  seems  to  possess  the  same  bitter  and  tonic  properttes.  It  ia 
sometimes  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The  root-stock,  however,  which 
is  black  and  jointed,  contains  a  conuderable  quanuty  of  a  kind  of  starch. 

BnOKBOABB,  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  a  long  elastic  board  or  platform  is 
\ised  in  place  of  the  ordinary  body,  springs,  and  gear.  It  is  fixed  as  a  connection 
between  the  fore  and  rear  axles,  and  may  have  one  or  more  seats.  It  Is  thus  the  most 
rimply  constructed  of  any  four-wheeled  veliicle.  Buckbuards  were  first  used  only  in 
mountain  disbticts  where  tlie  roads  are  rugged,  and  were  ttx  a  long  time  niddty  and 
rimply  bnllt.  When  tbe  Adirondack  regl<Hi  and  Honnt  Desert  became  fosblmaUa 
resorts,  the  summer  visltoni  to  these  places  bad  the  primitive  buckboards  nproduoed  in 
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more  elegant  form  br  carriage  buflden,  so  that  the  backboard  now  moally  aeeu  dUferi 
greatly  from  the  model,  being  made  In  handsome  woods  of  a  light  ct^,  aw  or  hickoiT, 
with  springs,  silver  moontings,  and  ooshions  ci  russet  leather,  and  oostlng  from  (100  to 
IMO. 

BUUKEVK  See  House  Chestnut. 

BDCKXYE  RATS.   See  Statbb.  Pofuub  "Names  op. 

BXrCX-HOuiVD,  a  hunting-dog  once  common  in  Britain,  when  bnck-htmtlng  was  a 
most  fashionable  amusement,  but  of  which  few  packs  now  exist.  The  buck-hound 
resembles  a  dwarf  Stag-hound  (q.v.),  and  posaessee  great  strength  and  perseTeranoe. 
Bucks  are,  however,  often  hunted  by  other  kinds  of  hounds. 

BVOJUHOHAll,  a  co.  in  central  Virginia  on  the  James  and  Appomattox  riverB,  trav- 
med  by  the  James  canal.  Area,  638  sq.m. ;  pop.  'W),  14.tt28,  half  coloreii.  There  is 
a  gold  mine  near  Willis  mountain,  and  iron  and  slate  are  (oond.   Co.  seat,  Buckingham. 

BITOmrOHAJi,  the  old  co.  t.  of  BncklngliamBhlre,  in  the  n.  part  of  the  shire,  Is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ouse— which  flows  round  the  town,  and  has  three  bridges,  B.  is  61  m.  n.  w. 
of  London  bjr  rail.  Till  1885  it  sent  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  ■91,  3864.  It  was 
formerly  an  Important  s«»t  of  the  bobbin  lace  manufacture,  but  tblt  Industry  has  de- 
clined. B.  Is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  Edward  the  elder  fortified  it  in  and 
the  Danes  captiu^d  it  in  1010.  The  earls  of  Buckingham  built  a  castle  here  soon  after 
the  Korman  conquest,    Edward  III.  made  it  a  staple  for  wool.    Here  Catharine  of  Ara- 

ri  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  Charles  I.  had  his  head-quarters  in 
for  a  few  days  in  1644, 

BUCKXVOHAX,  Duke  of;  GsoBOB  Villibbs,  the  favorite  of  James  I,  and  Charles  I, 
of  England,  tiilrd  son  of  sir  Georce  YlUiers,  was  bom  at  his  father's  seat  of  Brooksby, 
Leicestershire,  Aug.  20, 1602.  £nlghted  in  April,  1616,  and  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
ehamber  on  Jan.  1, 1617,  he  became  master  of  the  horse  and  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
Oreated  the  same  year  banm  of  Whaddon  and  TlscDunt  VUUera,  and  in  Jan.  follow- 
ing eari  of  B.,  and  sworn  of  the  privy-council,  he  was  next  made  a  marquis,  and 
appointed  lord-admiral  of  England,  chief-justice  in  Eyre  of  parits  and  forests  a  of 
the  Trent,  master  of  the  king's  oench  office,  high  steward  of  Westminster,  and  constable 
of  Windsor  castle.  In  1630,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  the  richest 
heiress  In  the  kingdom.  In  1638,  while  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  the  Spanish 
court  for  a  marriage  between  the  In&nta  and  the  prince  of  Wilea,  afterwards  Chanes  L, 
6.  persuaded  the  latter  to  go  tdmself  to  Madrid  and  prosecute  his  sidt  in  person,  llie 
ultimate  ffulure  of  the  n^tbitions  has  been  ascribed  to  B.'s  arrogance.  In  his  absence 
he  was  created  a  duke,  and  on  his  return  nominated  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  steward  of  the  manor  of  Hampton  court  By  his  advice,  James  declared  war  against 
Bpain.  On  the  accession  of  CiiarlesI,  in  1625,  B.  maintained  his  ascendency  at  court,  but 
after  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Cadiz,  he  became  odious  to  the  nation,  and  was 
saved  from  impeacbinent  only  by  the  king's  dissolviug  parliament.  The  treaty  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  princess  Henrietta  of  France  was  concluded  by  him,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  E^uis,  in  consequence  of  his  audacity  in  Uf  tmg  his  eyes 
to  the  French  queen.  In  1627,  with  an  armament  of  100  sail  and  7000  soldiers,  he 
appeared  before  Rochelle,  then  in  possession  of  the  Hugnenote^  who  refused  him  admis- 
uon  witliin  the  harbor.  His  troops  then  made  an  ill-conducted  descent  on  the  neighbor- 
ing isle  of  Rh6,  and  returned  to  England  beaten  and  disgraced.  He  soon  after  under- 
took a  second  expedition  to  Bochelle,  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  for  emlxirkation, 
when  he  was  assasshiated  hy  a  discontented  sul>altem-officer,  named  Felton,  Aug.  28, 
1628,  in  his  86th  year. 

BiraxiH0HAJC,  dd  Duke  of  (Oxobob  Viixiebs),  a  brilliant  but  profligate  nobleman, 
son  4^  the  precemi^,  was  b,  at  Wallingford  house,  Westminster,  Jan.  SO,  1637,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars,  he  served  In  the  royal  army; 
his  estates  were  confiscated  bv  the  parliament,  and  he  took  refuge  on  the  continent. 
He  attended  Cliarles  II.  into  Scotland,  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  went 
again  into  exile.  Returning  secretly  into  England,  he  married,  In  1657,  the  daughter  of 
lord  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  general,  to  whom  his  forfeited  estates  had  been  assigned. 
Arrested  by  Cromwell,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Windsor  castle,  but  released  on  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration, 
he  recovered  his  estates,  and  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  sworn  of  the  privy- 
council.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  fall  of  the  chancellor.  Clarendon,  whom 
he  made  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  Charles's  confidential  minis- 
ters, who,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  titles,  were  called  "tiie  Cabal"  Engaging 
in  1666  in  some  treasonable  practices  for  effecting  a  change  in  the  government,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  ofl3ces  at  court,  but,  on  his  submission,  soon  recovered  them.  In 
1470,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  was  employed  on  some  other  embassies,  i 
He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  In  1671.  Supporting  the  non- 
conformists  in  1674,  he  opposed  the  test  act,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  popish  plot 
After  Charles's  death.  In  1685,  B.  retired  to  his  manor  of  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
aimued  himself  with  the  chase.  He  died  at  Klrkby-Moorside,  Ajuil  16, 1668^  and  wu 
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interred  in  Westminster  &Vbej.  The  manufacture  of  glass  and  crrstat  ]b  sidd  to  bxvt 
bMn  Introduoed  into  Inland  from  Venice  liy  him.  B.  was  the  autnor  of  severai  stage- 
playa,  ot  which  the  best  is  The  Reheartai,  a  comedy;  A  Satire  againtt  Mankind;  and 
some  poems. 

BVCKINGHAJK,  jAMBS  Silk,  an  EneUsh  traveler  and  popular  lecturer,  son  of  a 
farmer,  b.  in  ll&S,  at  Flnahinff,  near  EUmootb,  Cornwall;  when  a  boy,  went  to  sea, 
and  made  seTeral  voyages  to  Lisbon.  After  yean  of  onsettied  and  wandering  life,  he, 
in  1816,  established  a  Journal  at  Calontta,  but  the  boldness  of  bis  censures  on  the  Inaiao 
government  led  to  bis  expulsion  from  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  His  lectures,  on  his 
return  to  Englan^^,  ui^nst  the  East  India  company  monopoly,  and  in  support  of  open 
log  the  trade  to  ChmtL  tended  greatly  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject  In 
London,  he  established  The  OrieiiXM  Hsraid,  and  The  Atherueum,  now  the  leading 
weekly  literary  journal.  SubseqnenUy,  he  traveled  through  the  United  States,  and  from 
1883  to  1887  was  M.P.  for  Sheffield.  He  was  projector  and  secretary  of  the  British  and 
forei^  institute.  literary  club,  184&-1846 ;  and  president  of  the  London  Temperance 
League.  1851.  B.  was  toe  auttuff  of  numeions  wwka  of  travel  on  the  continent  in  tho 
east,  and  in  America.  He  was  engaged  on  hid  autobiography,  two  Totnmes  of  which 
were  published  before  his  death,  wh^  took  place  June  80,  1856. 

imncnraHAlC,  Josbph  Txhxeb,  1T79-1881;  an  Ainerican  jbnmallst,  naUTe  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  bred  a  printer,  and  in  1300  went  to  Boston,  where,  six  years 
later,  he  began  The  Po^arUhiu,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  was  soon  suspended,  but 
resumed  in  1813.  In  1809,  he  published  a  weekly  caUed  T/ia  Ordeal:  from  1817  to 
1828,  The  JRm  England  Qalaiiy  and  McuotiSe  Magatme:  and,  in  1881,  The  New  Bngland 
Magazine.  In  1834,  he  started  the  Boston  Otnirier,  of  which  he  was  editor  until  1848. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  1840,  he  presided  over  the  celebration  (\n  Boston)  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing.  As  an  editor  be  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  bat  rather  Utter  and  personal.  He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature. 
Bei^deB  his  ordinary  woric.  be  published  £^)eeim«n*  of  JSmotpaper  Literature,  v)Uh  Per- 
aonal  Memo6n,  AneeMea,  and  Smittkeaumt  and  Aratmof  Mmoin  and  SeooBeetumi  qf 

BUCKnraSAl^  Welixuc  Axtred,  UhD.,  1804-76;  the  "  war  governor "  of  Cod< 
nectlcut  (X868-66),  noted  for  bis  zeal  and  untiring  energy  in  support  of  the  union  cause 
during  the  civil  war.  Before  his  election  as  governor  he  was  a  carpet  manufacturer  and 
merchant.  In  18^  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  Among  his  benefactions  was  $25,000 
to  the  Yiile  theological  seminary.    The  capitol  at  Hartford  has  a  statue  of  him. 

BirCKIHOBA][,  OB  BPCmrQHAirSHTRE,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of ;  1640-1721 ; 
son  of  the  second  earl  of  Mulgrave.  In  the  war  with  Holland,  he  served  in  the  naw  and 
commanded  a  ship;  and  afterwards,  in  the  land  forces,  he  jcAned  Tuienne  to  study  the 
art  of  war.  James  IL  made  him  lord  chamberlain  and  one  of  flie  privy  council.  He 
acquiesced  in  the  revolution  and  was  in  the  cabinet  of  William  lU. ;  and,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  with  whom  be  was  a  personal  favorite,  he  received  the  privy  seal  and 
became  lord  lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Torkshiie.  He  sided  with  I2w  tones, 
and  held  last  the  di^ty  of  lord  preddent.  He  wrote  two  tragedies,  and  an  essay  on 
poetry,  and  one  on  satue. 

BnOKDrOEAlUHIBX,  a  Bonth-midland  county  of  England,  its  greatest  length  being 
about  64  m.,  its  average  breadth  18,  and  total  area  743  sq.  miles.  The  plastic  clay 
tertiary  strata  occupy  tne  southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  is  finely  divertdfled  wim 
hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water.  To  me  n,  is  a  brond  chalk-band,  including  the  Ciiiltem 
range  of  chalk-hills,  which  enter  from  Oxfordshire,  and  stretch  across  the  coun^  in  a 
n.e.  direction  into  Bedfordshire,  parily  covered  with  heath  and  wood,  and  near  Ivmghoe 
and  Wendover,  above  900  ft.  high.  Sloping  n.  from  these  hills,  and  crossed  by  narrower 
bands  of  greensand  and  oolite,  is  the  extensive  and  very  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
watered  by  the  Thame.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Thames,  bordering  the  county  on  the 
8.W.,  the  Onse,  Ousel,  Colne,  and  Thame,  the  latter  two  falling  into  the  Thames.  The 
Grand  JuncUon  canal,  and  the  Great  'Western  and  North-westuu  railways,  intersect  the 
county  on  the  e.  and  south.  The  climate  of  Bocks  is  mild  and  heslthy;  the  soil  la 
mostly  good,  chalk  and  clay  predominating.  About  half  the  comity  is  under  tillage, 
the  rest  in  meadows  and  pasture.  The  agriculture  is  not  equal  to  the  capabilities  of  uie 
land,  which  is  often  overcropped  and  exhausted.  The  farms  are  generally  small, 
averaging  200  acres.  The  cottages  are  generally  good.  Wheat  and  betms  are  the  prin- 
cji»l  crops.  The  chief  dairy  product  is  butter,  of  which  four  to  five  milHons  of  pounds 
are  annually  sold,  chiefly  in  London.  In  tho  vale  of  Aylesbury,  fattening  of  cattle  is 
extensively  carried  on;  the  sheep  are  noted  for  their  fine  and  heavy  fleeces;  and  large 
numbers  of  ducks  are  reared  for  metropolitan  consumption.  In  the  northern  portion 
there  are  still  to  be  found  woods  of  considerable  extent.  The  beech  and  oak  are  the 
chief  timber-trees,  but  box  and  Juniper  are  dso  grown.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
paper,  straw-plait,  and  thread-lace.  B.  returns  8  members  to  parliament— losing  in  1885 
as  parliamentary  boroughs,  its  chief  towns,  Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  MarTow,  aa 
Wycombe.  B.  contains  some  Roman  and  BriUsh  remains,  as  traces  of  Watliug,  Ick 
Held,  and  Akeman  streets  or  ways.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  ruins  are  those  of  Uiss 
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cnden  and  Notiey  abbev,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  converted  into  fann-bulldingA 
There  are  many  ezamputB  of  early  Eoglish  and  decorated  architecture.  The  church  of 
Obetwode,  near  Buckioi^am  (18Ui  c),  coataiiiB  some  tot  fine  examines  of  ancient 
^■saHBtaining.  Many  events  of  nistorioal  interest  occoired  m  this  county.  It  was  the 
scene  of  (Contest  in  the  dTll  wars  of  Stephen  and  John.  At  Clmlfont  St.  Oiles,  Milton 
finished  Ida  Paradim  Loit,  and  at  Horton,  he  wrote  I/AOegro.  At  Hampden  lived  the 
great  patriot  of  that  name;  Waller  was  proprietor  of  Besconsfield  manor;  Atterhury 
was  bom  at  Milton;  St(^  Pogee  churchj^rd  suggested  Gray's  Slsgy,  and  is  the  place 
of  his  burial;  at  Olney,  Cowper  lived;  at  Gregcnra,  near  Beaoonsflud,  Burfce  died  and 
was  buried;  Scott,  the  Biblical  commentator,  was  rector  of  Aston  Sandford;  Henchel's 
great  telescope  slill  stands  at  Slourii.  where  be  made  most  of  his  Important  discoveries; 
and  at  Stowe  Is  a  magsiflcent  manfion— one  of  the  finest  In  Enj^d.  alike  f6r  vxiaat, 
architecture,  and  bean^  of  site— formerly  bdoi^;lng  to  the  duke  of  BneWngham.  Pop. 
'71,  176,8TO;  '81,  176,277;  '91,  185,284. 

BV0KLAX9,  Ctbus,  b.  Conn.,  1799;  a  Bncceasfol  Inventor,  pattern-maker  of  the 
TJ.  S.  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  designer  of  machinery  for  making  arms.  He 
produced  many  new  machines  and  tools  in  the  line  of  arms  manufacturing.    He  d.  1891. 

BUOXLAHD,  Fbahcis  Tbetki.tan,  son  of  William  Buckland,  D.D.  (q.  v.),  b.  at  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  at 
Christ  Churcn  college,  Oxford.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine;  and  aftet 
being  honse-fiurgeon  of  St.  G^i^'s  hospital,  London,  was  appointed  assistajat-surgeon 
to  the  2d  life-giurds  in  1854,  reUring  in  1868.  From  his  boyhood,  he  manifested  an 
euthutdastic  delist  in  natural  history,  especially  when  it  could  be  applied  practically  to 
the  cultivation  m  useful  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  fish,  in  which  studv  he  was  eneouriged 
and  guided  by  his  father.  He  contributed  a  vast  number  of  brief  papers  on  vanoua 
brandies  of  his  favorite  science  to  the  Timet,  Field,  Qum»,  Land  and  Water  (of  which  he 
was  editor),  etc.  He  was  also  tiie  author  of  Ourioiitut  of  Jfaiural  Hittory  (Loud.  1867; 
second  series,  1860;  third  series,  2  vols.,  1866);  of  a  work  entitled  Fith-MteMne  (Lond. 
1863);  logbook  of  a  FMiavMn  and  Zoohgitt  Qffi€i;  and  editor  of  a  new  edition  of 
his  Aither'B  Bridgewater  treatise  (Routledge,  leME):  and  of  WhM»  Bt^bome  0876).  He 
was  first  secretaiy  to  the  acdimMizadon  socleQ'  to.  Great  Kitain  and  Irebura.  Be  was 
an  aoute  observer,  and  bis  writings  on  subjects  of  natural  history  in  great  part  exhibit 
the  results  of  fresh  and  ori^naT  observatuma,  which  bis  sprightly  style  exhibits  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  He  had  long  taken  a  great  interest  in  nsh-culture,  and  had 
been  actively  concerned  in  the  recent  endeavors  to  promote  it  in  England.  He  had,  at 
his  own  cost,  established  under  the  science  and  art  d^iartmeut.  South  Eensingtou,  a 
"museum  of  economical  fish-culture,"  illustntinK  the  natural  history  of  salmon  and  sea- 
fish  by  means  of  plaster-casts,  which  be  made  with  his  own  hands,  and  by  preparatioas 
uid  dissections  in  spirits.  In  1867,  B.  was  appointed  inspector  ox  salmon  fisheries  for 
England  and  Wales,  in  1870,  special  commissioner  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1877  on  the  Scotch  herring  fisheries.   He  d.  1880.   Life  by  Bompas,  1886. 

BTJCKUUn),  William,  d.d.,  a  distinguished  geologist,  whose  labors  tended  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  was  bom  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1784. 
Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  he  was  appointed,  in  181S,  reader  in  mineralogy 
in  Oxford  univermty.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  geological  society, 
and  he  was  twice  its  pierident  Ik  1818,  he  became  reader  in  geology  at  Oxford,  and 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  sode^.  In  1822,  he  receivea  the  (^pley  medal  for 
an  account  of  an  assemblage  of  f  osdl  teeth  and  bones  of  22(UiIerent  animals,  discovered 
in  a  cave  at  Eirkdale,  Yorkshire;  and,  in  1828,  he  publtehed  a  treatise  founded  on  It, 
entitled  Beli^MB  DSiumancB,  or  ObteniaHoTu  on  Ot^nie  Bmaint,  atteeHag  the  Aetion  of 
a  Vnioenai  Ddage,  a  theory  which  he  afterwards  saw  cause  to  modify.  In  18S6,  B. 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1827,  be  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  royal  society;  in  1882,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  associa- 
tion at  Oxford,  its  second  meeting;  and.  In  1886.  he  published  his  Bri^water  treatise, 
Geotegg  and  mnvrabgy  Contidered  with  B^erenee  to  NahmU  Theology  vols.  8vo).  To 
*he  transactions  of  the  geological  society  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers;  and  his 
sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  Alps,  in  uie  AnnaU  efPhOoeo^y,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  Interestingof  his  geological  writings.  In  1846,  be  was  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
and.  in  1847,  a  trustee  of  the  %tti^  museum.  Under  his  gmt  and  continuous  labors 
to  benefit  others,  his  mental  facnltlea  save  war  some  years  before  his  dMth,  which  took 
place  Aug.  14.  1866.  o- 

BUOJEliAHSIA,  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order  hamO' 
meUdea  (see  Witch-Hazix),  a  native  of  the  mountains.  It  grows  unbranchcd  to  the 
bdgfat  of  40  ft.,  the  trunk  sometimes  21  ft  in  gtrth  at  5  n.  from  the  ground.  The 
ttO&gfi  is  thick,  bris^t,  and  glossy.  The  timber  is  not  valuable.  Dr.  Hooker  thinks 
that  ttila  tree  wonlcTprobaUy  succeed  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  w.  of  England. 

BUOKLB,  Hknky  Thomas,  an  author  who  attained  a  sudden  notability  in  1867  by 
the  publication  of  the  flist  volume  of  a  work  entitled  The  moory  ef  OioOieation  in  Sttg- 
land.  He  tos  bom  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  Nov.  24,  1881,  and  was  R»  a  very  short  time 
at  Dr.  Hollow^'s  school  In  Eentish4own,  near  L(md(m.    Ko  other  school  and  no 
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university  clvms  credit  for  his  education,  which,  nerentaelesa,  was  In  the  highegtdegree 
liberal.  An  easy  fortune  and  a  large  library  enabled  Hr.  B.  to  gratify,  without  any  sort 
of  impediment  or  restraint,  an  all-absorbiDg  love  of  letters.  After  brmging  out  a  Moond 
volume  of  his  work  in  1861,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  east,  in  oi&r  to  restore  his 
health  and  extend  his  knowledge.  Having  spent  the  winter  in  Egypt,  he  went  over  the 
desert  to  Syria,  caught  typhus  fever  by  the  way,  and  died  at  Damascus,  Hay,  1862. 

B.'s  plan  involved,  before  tracing  the  particular  history  of  English  civilization,  a  gen-j, 
eral  consideration  of  the  progress  of  those  European  countries,  England,  France,  Ger-V 
many,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  America,  in  which  tiie  elements  of  modem  civilization  are 
oridnally  f6und.  The  two  volumes  published  are  occupied  with  this  preliminary  ex- 
amination, which  they  do  not  even  complete.  His  objects,  however,  ate  clear.  They 
are  (1)  to  discover  what  is  the  essential  spirit  of  a  nation's  history  apart  from  particular 
men  and  events,  and  C3)to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
England  and  France.  Under  the  first  head  B.  endeavors  to  show  that  the  spirit  or  char- 
acter of  a  people  la  dependent  on  material  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  climate,  food, 
aspect  of  nature,  and  the  like,  and  to  be  sought  for  in  these;  under  the  second  head 
occurs  the  theory,  the  vigorous  application  of  which  by  B.  baa  startled  and  ofTended 
many  readers — ^viz.,  that  the  progress  of  society  depends  upon  skepticism;  that  the  re- 
taimng  force  is  credulity;  and  that  tiie  excessive  "protection"  exerdaed  by  governments, 
the  nobility,  the  church,  etc., over  the  "people,"  has  dwufed  and  held  bacS  the  spirit  ox 
beedom  and  civilization.  These  and  other  positions  are  defended  by  B.  with  great  in- 
genuity and  lucidity  of  argument  and  expression,  and  have  been  admitted,  even  by  his 
opponents,  to  contain  much  sound  truth.  He  is  accused— perhaps  not  unjustly— of  being 
often  one-sided,  and  of  drawing  sweeping  deductions  from  an  imperfect  survey  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tiiel>eBt  chess-players  in  the  world.  See  his 
eeOoMOtu  and  Potthuvumt  Worka,  last  ed.  by  Orant  Allen  (1880);  PUgHm  Manorist,  hf 
3.  a  Stuart  Glennle;  Lyfe,  by  Huth  (1880).  ^  ™-  i.. 

BVCZLEB,  In  old  armor,  was  a  kind  of  flUeld  worn  on  the  left  arm.  The  inicklera 
worn  by  the  haatati,  or  spearmen,  among  the  ancient  Romany  were  about  4  ft  long, 
by  21  in  width,  made  of  boards,  covered  on  the  inside  with  linen  and  abeepskin,  and  on 
the  ootdde  with  Iron  plate.  In  the  middle  ages  the  B.  was  round,  owl,  or  square  in 
shape,  and  was  frequently  made  of  wicker-work  or  of  hide,  strengthened  by  metal- 
plates. 

BUCKLES,  metal  instruments,  consisting  of  a  rim  and  tongue^  used  for  fastening 
straps  or  bands  in  dress  and  harness.  The  use  of  B.,  instead  orahofrfitrlngs.  was  tatro- 
duced  into  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  They  soon  became  very  fashion- 
able, attained  an  enormous  size  (Oie  largest  being  called  Artois  buckles,  after  the  comte 
d'Artoia,  brother  of  the  king  of  Fnmce),  and  were  usually  made  of  diver,  set  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones.  In  the  latter  half  of  lastcentxu-y  the  manufacture  ofB. 
was  carried  on  most  extensively  in  Birmingham,  there  being  at  one  time  not  less  than  4(Hw 
people  employed  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  who  turned  out  2,000,000  pairs  of  B. 
annually,  at  the  average  valueof  2«.  per  pair.  When  the  trade  wasat  itsheight,  how- 
ever, fashion  chu^ed,  and  in  1791  we  find  buckle-makers  petiti<ming  the  prince  of 
Wales  for  ^mpatlo%on  the  ground  that  the  introduction  of  shoe-strings  had  nearly 
ruined  their  baaet  The  prince  promised  to  assist  them  as  far  as  he  could,  by  wearing 
B.  himself,  and  enjoining  his  household  to  do  the  same;  but  fashion  was  too  strong 
«fen  for  Imn,  udB.  becune almost  extinct,  except  as  a  part  of  the  Bugllsh  court  dress. 

ymmttxr,  Jaxbs  Mossob.  d.d.,  b.  188ft,  Rahwav,  N.  J.;  was  educated  at  Pen- 
nlnrton  sem..  and  entered  Wesleyan  univ.,  but  left  college  durlngthe  freshman 
Tear-  studied  theology  in  Exeter,  H.  H.  In  1869  he  joined  the  N.  H.  conf.  of  the 
M  E  chureh.  He  was  stationed  at  Dover,  Manchester,  and  (Concord,  1869-68;  Detroit. 
18«4-i;  New  York,  1866;  Brooklyn,  1867-80.   In  1872,  76,  80,  Dr.  B.  was  delegate  to 

Sn-  conf. :  In  1881,  delegate  to  ecumenical  Meth.  conf..  London.  Since  1880  he  ms  heea 
a  editor  of  the  GhrS^  AOweaie.  He  edited  £^fmn  Book  cf  M.  B.  Cthwrth,  1876; 
was  antbor  (tf  Ckrittiana  and  the  Theain,  1876;  Oaia  or  Wild  Oais,  1885;  Tfu  Land  ef  tkt 
Czar  and  tlu  NihUiat^  1886;  Faith  Healing,  1892;  Travcla  in.  Three  ConUnenU,  1895,  etc. 
He  was  active  as  member  of  the  committee  on  judicial  code  for  discipline,  1880. 

BUGEXHreTEB,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1761-1812  ;  an  American  Congregational  cleiOTman, 
b.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Tale,  studied  theology,  and  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. In  1779  he  became  pastor  of  the  North  church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
ronained  for  a  third  of  a  century,  retiring  only  by  reason  of  fallhig  health.  He  died 
■otnt  afterwuds,  while  on  a  visit  to  Vermont.  Dr.  B.  took  deep  interest  in  the  contro- 
versy that  ^vtded  the  Congr^tlonalists.  See  Memoirs  by  Eliza  B,  Lee,  1851. 

BUUmaam,  Jobkfh  Srsmn,  son  of  Rev.  Joseph.  1784-1812.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  and  was  a  teadier  in  IHilIUps  Exeter  audemy,  having  Dwiid  Wehflter 
for  one  of  hla  pupils.  In  1804,  he  was  made  pastor  of  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  ono 
of  the  leading  congregations  in  New  Bngland.  In  1806-7,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  Uie  purchase  of  books  for  the  Boston  Athenseum.  In  1808,  he  super- 
vised the  republication  of  Orie^xich's  New  Testament  (in  Greek),  and  was  soon  after- 
wards appomted  lecturer  on  biblical  criticism  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  member  of 
BUM*  of  the  important  literary  sodcties  of  the  diqr.   Uia  works  have  been  published  m. 
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two  volnmes.  While  preparing  for  his  biblical  lectures  in  1811,  he  had  an  attack  of 
epilepsy  which  caused  his  death  in  1812.   See  Memmrs  by  Eliza  B.  Lee,  1851. 

BirCDSB,  SUOH  BoxJTAB,  military  officer,  b.  in  Kentucky,  April  1,  1823.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  In  1844;  aasUtaat  professor  there  In  18M;  served  under  'hiylor 
and  Scott  In  Mexico  In  1846-8,  and  was  wounded  at  Chnmbosco;  resigned  from  the 
army  in  1656;  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Chicu^o  cnstom-house;  served  In 
the  Confederate  army;  surrendered  Fort  Donelson  to  Gren.  Grant  In  18fl2:  subsequently 
a  major-general;  and  was  indnded  in  £irby  Smitii's  surrender  in  1866,  He  was  elected 
goramor  of  Kentucky  in  1897;  and  was  the  candidate  of, the  National  Democrats  for 
Tlofr-prasldent  of  the  United  States  111  1806. 

BUCKS,  a  ca  In  e.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  New  Jersey  border,  bounded  by  Delaware 
river;  OlOsq.m.;  pop.  *70,  64,336:  '90,  70,616.  It  possesses  mines  and  qusniesof  Iron, 
plumbago,  zircon,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  Surface  hilly  but  well  cultivated.  The 
Penuflylvanla,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  railroads  pass  through.  Production*, 
com,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  butter,  tobacco,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Doylestown. 

BVOKB.   See  BucEDroKAU SHIBE. 

BUOXSKOr,  a  term  applied  In  England  to  a  strong-twilled  woolen  fabric  for  trousers; 
in  America,  to  deerskin  or  sheepskin  made  pllsble  by  dressing  It  with  oil  or  brains,  and 
used  in  olden  times  for  breeches,  but  now  abnoet  ezduslvely  for  gloves. 

BUCKBrOKT,  a  town  in  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  ri-ver  and  the  Maine 
Central  railroad;  18  m.  s.  of  Bangor.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  rcttnlarty  laid  out  on  a 
gentle  slope.  At  Prospect,  on  the  river,  is  Yvrt  Knox,  oranmandhu:  the  narrows  and 
the  river  both  up  and  down.  The  principal  Industries  an  shiptnilldlng,  fliAieritt, 
leather  tanning,  wood-working,  and  Ice.  The  town  has  a  United  States  salmon  pre- 
serve, the  Buck  Memorial  Library,  the  Bast  Midne  Cfmference  Semlnsry,  It  was  settled 
1162;  Incorporated,  1792.   Pop.  '90,  2021. 

BVOESTOHB,  Jomr  Bau^wht,  a  dlstinnilshed  comedian  and  dramatic  writer,  was  b. 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  In  1803.  deferring  the  excitement  of  the  stage  to  the 
monotony  of  an  attorney's  office,  he  sought  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  in  a  provincial 
town  for  the  display  of  his  theatrical  abilities.  After  a  prolntion  in  the  country,  he 
vppeaxeA  at  the  Surrey  theater  in  1828,  and  his  success  was  so  nnequirocal,  that  be  was 
Mou  engaged  tiie  "management"  of  the  Adelphi  theater,  where  he  continued  for 
many  years  as  leading  low  comedian.  He  afterwards  played  at  the  Hurmaricet  and 
DruiT  Lane  theaters,  of  the  former  of  which  he  was  lessee  from  1 858  to  1978.  He  died 
81st  Oct.,  1879.  B.'s  acting  was  not  more  noted  for  its  comicality  and  humor,  which 
never  d^nerated  into  Tulgarity,  than  for  its  distinct  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  traits 
in  each  individual  character  he  assumed.  In  all  his  oelineations  there  was  the  same 
broad  general  effect  but  the  details  of  each  were  wrought  out  with  great  cue  and 
minuteness.  B.  was  also  a  pndlfic  dramatic  author,  and  of  the  ISO  pieces  he  is  ssld  to 
have  written  for  the  stage,  several  have  beenhiriiiy  popular.  Among  the  best  known  an 
Tha  Grem  Bushes;  Thefflown  of  ihs  Ihreri;  Luke  the  Laboftr;  TTtA  Wreck  AOton;  77is 
Bou^  Diamond;  Good  for  Nofhing;  tKsIri^  Lion;  and  Th«  Aiarming  Saeriflet. 

BDCKTUOUr,  Shamnus,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  natural  order 
rhomnaeea  (q. v.),  distinKuished  by  a  bell-shaped  4  to  5-cleft  calyx,  which  divides  around 
the  middle  after  flowering,  the  upper  part  falling  away,  and  the  base  remaining  and 
adiiering  to  the  fruit;  which  is  ^obose,  and  sometimes  succuleut,  sometimes  rather  dry 
or  spongy,  with  2  to  4  stones.  The  petals  are  sometimes  wanting.  Some  of  the  species 
•re  dioecious,  some  hermaphrodite.  They  are  numerous,  and  natives  of  most  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate  re^ons  of  the  world. — ^The  Comkoh  Buckthoeit  (R.  catAarUcm) 
is  a  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree,  frequeut  In  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  n.  of  Asia.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  crenate,  and  bright  green ;  the  branches  spiny ;  the 
flowers  small,  yellowish-green,  and  densely  clustered ;  male  and  female  flowers  on  sepa- 
rate plants;  the  berries  about  the  size  of  peas,  globular,  bluish-black,  nauseous,  and  vio- 
lently purgative.  They  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but  now  more  rarely, 
and  oufy  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  prepared  from  their  Juice.   Th^  supply  the  m»ffreen 

g.T.)  or  bladder  green  of  painters.  The  hark  affords  a  beautiful  yeuow  dye.  The  B. 
sonuitimes  planted  for  hedges,  but  is  of  too  stra^liug  a  habit— The  Axxnot  Buok- 
THomr,  or  Bbrrt-bbarino  Aldeb  {B.  fivngtUa),  is  also  a  hatiTe  of  Britiun,  and  Is  fre- 
quent in  woods  and  thickets  throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  shrub,  rarely  a  small  tree,  with 
spineless  branches,  oval  entiro  leares,  and  small,  whitish,  axillary  flowers,  which  are  in 
general  somerwhat  clustered.  The  charcoal  of  the  wood  Is  light,  and  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  gunpowder.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  berries  are  used  for  dyeing;  the 
baik  for  dyeing  yellow,  andVlth  preparations  of  iron,  black;  the  unripe  berries  to  dye 
wool  green  and  yellow ;  flw  ripe  berries  to  dye  It  blufsh-gray,  bltie,  and  green.  Thne 
are  two  naXtn  species  hi  the  U.  8.— Dtsb's  Bucethorh  (S.  ii^laelortous),  is  a  iow 
■hmli^  abundant  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  whose  unripe  fruityields  a  Drilllant  yellow  dye^ 
Tbe  IwnleB  and  fauwr  bark  of  B.  Htuiffriit$,  a  native  of  Sfungary,  an  also  used  in  dn- 
fag;  and  ttio  hertte  of  &  «anrf<Ki,  a  procumbent  ahrub,  growing  amragat  rodu  aa  nr 
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n.  as  Switzerland.  The  P^meh  b«rrie$,  Aotffwn  i«rrie$,  or  j/eUow  bariet  at  dyers,  are 
the  fruit  of  B.  ir^tetoriut,  R  aaacatOU,  B.  am^gdaUTia  (or  oleoideA,  and  B.  CZtuw.— The 
Ska.  BncKTHOBxr  u  a  ahmb  of  a  diflerent  genos  and  order.   See  Sallow-thobn. 

BVCEV,  a  name  common  to  several  small  shrubs  of  the  genus  barotma  (fonnerly 
included  in  dioma),  natlTes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  leaves  of  which  ure  used  in 
medicine — sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  more  generally  of  an  infusion  ora  tincture 
— particularly  on  account  of  their  powerful  operation  on  the  urinary  organs,  as  in. 
chronic  influnmation  of  the  bladder,  urinary  calculus,  etc.  They  are  also  used  in  dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism,  and  dropsy;  and  are  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  tonic.  They  general^  appear  in  commerce  mixed  with  stalks  and  fmlt 
They  are  smooth,  leathery,  and  shining,  more  or  less  crenated,  or  serrated,  and  are  much 
covered  with  pellucid  dots,  which  are  glands  filled  with  a  strongly  smelling  yellowish 
volatile  oil.  The  strong  odor  of  B.  leaves  is  genei^y  regarded  as  disagreeable,  but  the 
Hottentots  perfume  themselves  with  them.  They  have  a  warm  taste,  resembling  that 
of  mint. — The  genus  barotma  belongs  to  the  natural  order  rutacea,  and  is  distingui^ed 
by  regular  flowers  with  6  petals,  6  fertile  and  6  abortive  scale-like  stamens,  anthers 
bearing  a  minute  terminal  gland,  and  a  5-lobed  ovary.  The  species  principally  yielding 
the  B.  leaves  of  the  shops  are  ^.  aerratifoUa,  B.  erenata,  B.  erenvlata,  and  B.  ventata. 

SUCXWHEAT,  fagoplfrwn,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  pol^gonem  (q.T.), 
or,  according  to  many  botantatB,  a  subgenus  of  polpgonum,  distinguishea  by  the  oentnl 
embiyo,  andoy  racemeaof  flowers  grouped  in  panicles.  Cohhon  B.  {fagopj/rum  Motifan- 
tim,  OTpaiggonvm  faffopymn()  is  a  native  of  the  bssln  of  the  Volga,  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  many  parts  of  central  Asia,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  have  extended  over  Europe,  in  many 
parts  of  which,  and  in  some  places  in  Britain,  it  is  now  naturalized.  Another  account 
represents  it  as  having  been  bron^t  to  Europe  by  the  crusaders.  In  France,  it  is  called 
hU  SarraHn,  or  Saracen  wheat,  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  farinaceous  .ilbumen 
of  its  seeds,  which  are  used,  as  grain,  for  food  of  man  and  catUe.  It  is  u[Might,  branched, 
1  to  8  ft.  in  hei^t;  the  leaves  are  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-ahapra,  the  flowen 
pale  red,  the  seed  (nut)  black  and  triangolar,  the  angiea  even  (not  toothed).  The  resem- 
blance of  this  seed  In  form  to  the  beech-nut  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  of  the  German 
name  Inuhweeen  (beech-wheat),  from  which  the  English  name  is  derived.  B.  Is  a  veiy 
common  crop  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  but 
Is  seldom  sown  in  Britain,  except  as  food  for  pheasants.  It  requires  continued  dry 
weather  in  autumn  for  proflteble  harvesting,  and  this  in  the  climate  of  BriUdn  cannot 
well  be  reckoned  on.  In  Germany,  B.  is  much  valued  as  a  crop,  particalarly  for  moor- 
lands and  (rther  poor  soils.  In  Bretagne,  also,  it  is  as  extmslvcAy  cultivated  as  wheat  It 
yields  very  abundantly,  and  requires  little  attention  and  little  manure.  Forty  bushels 
or  more  per  acre  may  be  expected,  weighing  46  or  46  lbs.  per  bushel;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  grain  in  its  qualities  and  uses,  wheat,  or  anv  othor 
cereal  crop,  generally  succeeds  well  after  B.,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  land 
clear  by  tilling.  The  seed  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  shape  of  groats,  or  made  into 
pottage,  and  m  the  United  States  thin  cakes  are  very  often  made  of  it.  It  is  very  nutri- 
tious, cont^ninc  about  10  per  cent  of  gluten  mid  63  per  cent  of  staivh,  besides  about  <t  per 
centofgumand  sogar.  It  Is  s^  to  peas  good  as  barley  for  fitttening  cattle,  and  better 
toe  horses  than  oats.  But  as  the  seed  Is  corned  with  a  very  bard  rind  or  thin  shell,  it 
must  always  be  shelled  before  being  given  to  cattle.  Poult^  are  very  fond  of  it.  Beer 
is  sometimes  brewed  from  it,  and  it  jnelds  a  spirituous  liquor  of  good  quality;  indeed,  it 
is  frequently  used  in  gin-dlstllleries.  As  green  fodder,  the  berbt^  of  the  plant  is  said 
to  be  more  nutriUous  than  clover;  but  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  on  sheep.  Beesdeli^t  in  its 
flowers,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  sown  on  this  account.  In  America 
the  seed  is  usually  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  which  has  been  pJowed  In  autumn  or 
early  s^ing  and  well  scarified  or  harrowed.  About  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  is 
required  when  sown  broadcast,  but  a  bushel  Is  sufficient  if  drilled  with  a  machine.  In 
the  latter  case  it  should  not  be  sown  in  narrower  drills  than  one  foot  apart,  but  9  ft. 
Is  recommended  as  being  better  for  the  succeeding  crop,  as  the  wider  iotervaJs  can  be 
properly  cultivated.  It  should  not  be  sown  in  England  before  the  middle  of  May,  as 
the  least  frost  is  injurious.  When  the  lower  seeds  are  ripe  it  should  be  mown,  as  they 
are  easUv  shed  out  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long.  When  bread  made  from  B.  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  people,  it  is  thought  to  have  an  injurious  action  on  the  br^n.  Aa 
supplemental  article,  however,  it  is  a  favorite  among  all  clasees  where  it  is  ralsed.^- 
Tastabian  B.  {F.  or  P.  TiOarimm)  is  distinguished  by  the  toothed  edges  of  the  seeds 
and  Its  more  vigorous  growth.  It  is  hardy,  and  adapted  for  cold  situations.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia.  It  is  very  productive,  but  the  seed  falls  out  when  ripe  more  readily 
than  that  of  the  common  species;  and  the  flour  is  darker  colored,  and  somewhat  bitter. 
— NoTCH-SEBDBD  B.  {F.  Or  P.  emargtTuUum)  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  China.  Its  seeds  are 
larger  than  those  of  common  B.,  and  their  angles  are  winged.  When  grown  in  Britain, 
many  of  its  flowers  are  generally  abortive.— Pkrkkotal  B.  (jP.  or  P.  cymomm)  is  a  native 
of  Nepaul,  v&ry  vigorous  in  its  growth,  but  producing,  at  least  in  Britain,  comparaUvely 
little  seed.— lite  triangular  Uadcaeed  of  climbing  B.  or  blackbine(^.orP.  «mwhitdW). 
ftmlliar  to  every  one  who  has  eaten  oatmeal  cakes  or  porridge,  greatly  resembles  B.,  but 
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li  smaller.  The  plant — a  very  common  weed  In  gaidena  and  ooraflelds  In  Britain— also 
exhibits  much  rimU«itr,  notwithstanding  Its  difl&ent  habit  and  twlniii^  stem. — ^Dteb'b 
B.  is  A^KPMUHft  UMtomim.   Bee  PoLTOOBBiE. 

BUCKWHXA.X  IBBE,  Cl^fUmia  iwuatrina,  an  evergreen  ahmb  in  the  gulf  states,  of 
the  order  CiytiDacee,  bearing  ftagrant  white  blossoms.  It  grows  around  ponds  and 
rtreama,  and  gets  its  name  xiom  tlie  shape  of  its  pendulous  fruit  Its  local  name  is 
-tiU." 

BUOOL'KI,  a  term  derived  fnnn  the  Greek,  meaniDg  "  belonging  to  herdsmen,"  and 
eqaiTolent  to  the  Latin  term  patloral.  See  Pastobu.  Poetrt. 

BUUTBUS,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio;  on  the  Sandusky  rirer  and  the 
Columbus,  Sandusbr  and  Hocking,  the  Ohio  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cc's  rail' 
roads;  62  miles  n.  of  Columbus,  it  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  with  numerous  mineral 
springs;  contains  railroad  shops  and  machinery,  furniture,  and  other  manufactories; 
and  has  a  public  school  library,  high  school,  national  banks,  electric  lights,  and  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.   Pop.  '90,  fi074. 

Bir<rZACZ,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Oalida,  80  m.  0  a.e.  of  Stanislawow,  00. 
the  Strip*,  a  considerable  lUfluent  of  the  Dniester.  A  treaty  ot  peace  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Turks  was  signed  h^  In  1672.   Pop.  *eO,  10,098. 

BUB,  Omma,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  leavea 
or  flowers  prior  to  their  development  Buds  are  distinguished  In«v  ltafAmS»  and  JIotMP- 
ftwb,  the  former  producing  leaves,  and  haviog  a  power  of  extension  mto  a  branch;  the 
latter  producing  flowers  only,  and  ordinarily  destitute  of  this  power  of  extension.  The 
different  parts  of  the  flower  being  regarded,  however,  as  Uaf-OTgafit  or  altered  leaves 
<aee  Fx<owkb),  the  flower-bud  mav  be  regarded  as  merely  a  modified  leaf-bod;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  by  treatment  which  checks  the  Inxuriant  growth  of  a  plant,  it  may  be 
eannd  to  produce  flower-buds  where  only  leaf-lnids  could  otherwise  hare  been  expected 
to  appear— ft  physiological  fact,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  In  various  ways  by  gar- 
denere,  as  by  removing  portions  of  the  bark  and  even  of  the  woody  part  01  the  stem, 
root-pruning,  confining  the  roots  in  a  flower-pot,  etc.  Buds  iisually  appear  in  the  axils 
of  leaves,  the  terminal  bud  of  a  branch  being  no  exception  to  this  rule;  and  there  Is  no 
leaf  without  one  or  more  buds  in  its  axil,  althoiigh  many  never  pass  beyond  the  most 
rudimentary  state.  See  Brasch.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  buds  are  formed 
■boot  midsummer,  beginning  to  utpear  as  soon  as  the  young  branch  which  bears  them 
baa  itself  been  propor^  developed,  and  ore  generally  covered  with  acalea  and  often  also 
coated  with  radnons  matter,  by  which  their  tender  contents  are  protected  from  the 
severity  of  winter;  but  in  the  trees  of  warm  climates,  the  protection  of  scales  Is  genenUly 
wanting.  Within  ttie  leaf -bud,  ttie  future  leaves  may  be  discovered,  often  very  curious^ 
folded  or  rolled  up,  and  the  different  forms  and  positions  which  the  leaves  assume  in 
the  bud,  are  very  characteristic  of  different  kinds  of  plants.  This  is  called  the  vernation 
<q.v.)  of  leaves,  and  is  analogous  to  the  csUmition  (q.v.)  of  flowers.  The  buds  of  exoge- 
Dons  plants  originate  in  cellular  prolongations  of  the  medullary  rays  bursting  throt^ 
thenurk;  those  of  endogenous  plants  are  in  communication  with  the  cellular  matter 
which  lies  between  the  bundlee  of  woody  tissue  In  the  stem;  and  buds  elongate  into 
broaches  t^-  the  addition  of  new  cellular  matter  to  the  extremity.  Leaf-buds  are 
capable  of  subsisting  when  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  In  favorable  dtu- 
ations,  (^veloping  themselves  into  new  plants  with  the  most  exact  correspondence  in 
their  cfaaracteri8tu» to  the  parent  plant;  and  of  this  gardeners  avail  themselves  in  the 
process  of  budding  (q.v.),  and  in  various  ways  for  uie  propagation  of  plants.  Borne 
plants  propagate  themselves  by  a  natural  detachment  of  buds  i^uBnU  or  Utlbkt$),  modi- 
fled  into  a  ehomcter  oooloeonB  to  that  of  bulb§  fq.v.);  and  bulbs  themselves  may  indeed 
bs  rwarded  as  sabterranean  leaf-buds  with  thickened  scales.  The  ^/u  of  the  potato 
an  wo  subterrtmean  leaf  •buds,  the  tuber  being  regaided  as  a  thickened  subterranean 
fltem;  and  all  plants  with  subterranean  stems  produce  eubtenanean  leaf-bods,  sending 
aliove  ground  only  herbaceous  annual  shoots,  as  afpar^s,  the  banana,  etc.  Buds  may 
be  produced  in  exogenous  plants  from  the  extremity  or  any  medullary  ray,  and  may  he 
made  to  spring  from  a  leafless  part  of  the  stem  by  an  incision,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
direct  a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  the  part  immediately  beneath  it  In  a  few  plants,  buds 
are  produced  on  the  edges,  or  even  on  the  surface  of  leaves.   In  consequence  of  their 

S>wer  of  independent  existence,  buds  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  physiologists  as 
sUnct  organized  beings  congregated  in  the  tree  or  plant,  a  view  which  Involves  exag- 
geration, and  therefore  error.— Mower-buds  cannot  be  used  for  budding,  or  otherwise 
for  propagation  of  the  plant,  but  when  removed  from  their  original  stock,  always  die. 
See  PoLTPi;  Reproduction;  and  Zoophytes. 

Bin>A  f Slavonic,  Ba'din;  German,  07«n),  a  city  of  Hungary,  forming  with  Pesth 
(with  which  it  is  united  by  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge)  the  capital  of  the  country, 
la  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  about  130  m.  B.e.  of  Vienna,  in  lat.  47°  29* 
n.,  and  long.  Ifl'  3'  east  B.  has  a  highly  picturesque  appearance,  being  built  round  the 
Bchlossberg  (Castle-hlll)  In  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  In  the  midst  of  a  district  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  Crowning  this  center  hill  or  rock,  which  has  an  elevation  of  485 
ft  ahore  the  sea,  is  the  citadel ;  the  palace  In  wliich  are  preserved  the        inslgnhi  of 
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Hungary;  and  an  old  GUithic  church.  Behind,  and  towering  above  the  rock,  rises  the 
Blocksberg,  strongly  fortified,  with  a  preclpitooa  face  to  the  Danube,  the  slopes  of  the 
other  sides  being  occupied  with  houses.  B.  has  many  educational  and  charitable  Insti- 
tutions; and  a  fine  ot»erTatory  crowns  the  Blocksbe^.  It  has  some  celebrated  hot 
sulphur  springs,  with  a  temperatnre  irf  lit*  6'  P.,  ftton  whidi  it  deriTes  Its  Geraian 
name,  Ofen  (Oven).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  nnlTersity  in  Hungary,  and  of  many 
Important  manufactories,  especially  flour  mills,  tobacco  factories,  sugar  refineries,  chem- 
ical works  and  machiue  shops.  Near  by  are  produced  the  famous  Ofner  wines.  Between 
1870  and  1800  its  growth  has  been  remarkable.  It  Is  the  commercial  and  Uterwy  centre 
of  Hungary,  and  the  residence,  for  part  of  the  time,  of  the  Emperor  and  his  court.  The 
Imperii  Parliament  meets  here  and  at  Vienna  In  alternate  years.  B.  to  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  but  its  ImpcMlance  dates  from  1240,  when  the  fintress  was  erected  on  the 
Schlossbecrg.  During  the  Inroads  of  the  Turks,  It  was  rf«arded  as  the  key  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  captured  by  Solyman  the  magnificent  In  152i8,  but  retaken  in  the  following 
year  by  Ferdinand  L,  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1541,  it  was  again  taken  by  Solyman,  who 
Introduced  Into  It  a  rarrison  of  12,000  janizaries;  and  It  remained  In  possession  of  the 
Turks  until  1686,  when  It  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  B.  and  Pesth  (q.v.) 
were  In  1873  Incorporated  with  one  another,  the  official  name  being  the  componnd  Buda- 
peM.   Pop.  '90,  006,384. 

BJmJEas  (the  Latinized  form  of  OuiUaunu  BudA,  one  of  the  greatest  French  scholars 
of  his  age,  was  b.  in  Paris  in  1467.  He  studied  there  and  at  Orleans.  Bis  works  on 
philology,  philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence  displ^  extensive  learning,  but  the  two  best 
known  are  the  J)«  June  et  Partwua  (Paris,  1614),  which  contains  a  very  thorough 
Investigation  into  ancient  coins;  and  the  Commeniarii  Lingua  OraecB  (Paris,  1519), 
which  greatly  advanced  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  iSunce,  and  is  still  held  in  high 
estimation  by  dasaical  acfaolvs.  B.'e  knowledge  of  Greek  was  particularly  good.  His 
fl^le  both  in  Latin  and  French  la  nervous,  but  hftah,  and  aboanda  in  QreeK  ocmstmo- 
tions.  abilities  wen  manifested  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  publlo  bustneso. 
Louis  yn.  twice  sent  him  to  Rome  as  ambassador;  and  Francis  I.  also  employed  him 
In  aeveral  n^iotiations.  At  B.'s  suggestion,  Francis  founded  the  OoUigt  de  FrrmoB,  and 
was  also  persuaded  to  refrain  from  prohibiting  printing,  which  the  bigoted  Borbonne 
had  advised  in  1538.  During  his  life,  B.  held  several  important  offices.  He  was  royal 
librarian,  maltre  des  requdtes,  and  provost  of  Paris.  He  died  28d  Aug.,  1540.  A  col- 
lectod  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1657.  B.  was  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  Calvinism.  Certain  circumstances  render  this  hf|^lr  probable.  In  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  repeatedly  expreesea  his  contempt  for  monks  and 
Ignorant  ecclesiastics,  and  on  one  occasion  terms  the  doctors  of  the  Borbonne  "prating 
Bophista."  Besides,  what  la  perhaps  even  more  conclusive,  shortly  after  his  deaUi.  his 
widow  and  several  members  of  his  family  went  to  Geneva,  and  openly  abjured  Cathol- 
icism.  See  his  Life  (1884)  and  LOtrea  infdiUa  (1887),  by  B.  de  Bud^ 

BTTBAOH',  BuDAUN,  or  Budatoon,  a  t.  of  India,  140  m.  n.w.  of  Lucknow,  giving  Its 
name  to  a  British  district  of  the  Rohllcund  division  of  the  lieutenant^vemorship  of 
the  n.w.  provinces.  It  is  situated  In  28«  2'  n.  lat.,  and  79*  11'  e.  long.  Its  pop.  was 
officially  ascertained  in  1891  to  amount  to  85,400.  It  was  occupied  by  the  mutineers  and 
a  body  of  liberated  prisoners  from  Baretlly,  June  1, 18&7.  The  Europeans  escaped  by 
flight.  It  was  captured  by  gen.  Wbltelock,  April  19,  1858,  and  the  rebels  In  this  quar- 
ter were  soon  afterwards  entirely  subdued. — "Die  district  of  Budaon  contains  an  area  of 
2017  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  (1891)  of  923,000,  of  which  nearly  six-sevenths  are  Hindus,  and 
the  remainder  mostly  Mussulmans.  The  district  Is  a  level,  fertile  tract  on  the  Ganges 
and  tributaries  of  It,  of  which  the  chief  Is  the  Ramgunga. 

BUSSJBUS,  JosABH  Fbakz,  1667-1739;  a  learned  Luthenm  divine,  b.  inPomersr  ' 
nia.  '  At  Wittenbeig  he  won  distinction  in  lazuniageSr  theology,  and  histoiy;  was  Greek 
and  Latin  professor  at  Cob'irg,  professor  of  ethical  sciences  and  politics  in  uie  univertity 
of  Halle,  and  in  1706  professor  of  divinity  at  Jena.  He  |nx)ducM  an  historical  Gennan 
dictionary,  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  work  on  practical  pblloso- 
phy,  one  on  laws,  and  a  universal  theological  history. 

BTFU'sam— BUDHHA.  The  raliglon  known  as  Buddhism  from  the  title  of  "The 
Buddha,"  meaning  *'  the  wise,"  "  the  enlightened,"  acquired  by  its  founder)  has  existed 
now  for  2460  years,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  world.  In 
Hindustan,  the  land  of  its  birth,  it  has  now  little  bold,  e»jept  vnong  the  Nepaulese 
and  some  other  northern  tribes;  but  it  bears  full  away  in  Ceylon,  and  over  the  whole 
eastern  peninsula;  it  divides  the  adherence  of  the  Chinese  witfa  the  systems  of  Confu- 
cius and  Lao-tee,  claiming  perhaps  two  thirds  of  tiie  population;  it  prevails  also  In 
Japan  (although  not  the  established  religion);  and,  n.  of  the  Himalayas, » is  the  reU^n 
of  Thibet  (where  it  assumes  the  form  of  Lamaism),  and  of  the  Koagolian  population  o( 
central  Asia,  and  ezt^'ods  to  the  very  n.  of  Siberia,  and  even  into  Swedidi  Lapland.  Its 
adherents  are  estimated  at  iQO  millions— more  than  a  third  of  the  human  race.  Yet,  till 
near  the  middle  of  this  centuir,  nothing  was  known  in  Europe  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  tills  worid-religion,  beyond  the  vaguest  notices  and  conjectures.  About  the 
yew  1898,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Nepaul,  where  Buddhism 
neraOs,  discovered  the  existence  of  a  large  set  of  writings  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 
Eonning  tiw  natiooal  canonical  books.   These  books  have  once  been  found  to  m  Um 
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texts  from  which  the  Buddhist  Scrlptnres  of  Thibet,  Moogoua,  and  China  must  faava 
been  tnuslated.  The  books  of  the  Ceylon  Buddhists  are  in  the  langua^  called  Pali; 
and  thoug;h  not  trandations  of  the  Nepaulese  standards,  they  are  founiT to  agree  with 
them  in  substance,  and  to  be  only  another  and  somewhat  later  version  of  the  same  tra- 
ditions. Translations  from  the  Ceylon  standards  are  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  Burmah 
and  Slam.  Copies  of  the  Sanscrit  boolu  of  Nepaul,  havlDg  been  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
to  the  Asiatic  societies  of  London  and  Paris,  eogwed  the  attention  of  the  eminent  ori- 
ental scholar,  £ufl;^ne  Burnouf,  who  published  In  iSH  hia  JnftwdfMfttm  to  the  Hutory 
BaddMim;  and  this  book  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  anything  like  oor 
net  information  on  the  subject  among  the  western  nations. 

The  most  diverse  opinions  liad  previously  prevailed  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
ori^  of  Buddhism.  Some  looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  what  had  been  the  original 
rel^on  of  Hindustan,  before  Brahmanism  intruded  and  drove  it  out;  a  relic  of  a  wide- 
sprMd  primeval  worship,  whose  ramifications  it  was  endeavored  to  trace  bv  identifying 
Buddha  with  the  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Ttaoth  or  H^mes  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  other  mythological  personages.  Others  held  that  it  could  not  be  older 
tiuji  ChristiaDl^,  and  must  have  originated  in  a  blundering  attempt  to  copy  that 
religion — so  striking  are  the  many  points  of  resemblance  that  present  theDiselves. 
Aluoivh  the  means  are  still  wanting  of  giving  a  circumstantial  history  of  Buddhism, 
the  mam  ontline  Is  no  longer  doubtful.  Oriental  scholars  now  concur  in  fixing  tbe  date 
of  its  origin  about  the  b^^inniog  of  the  6th  c.  B.O.,  and  in  making  it  sprine  up  in  the 
n.  of  Hindustan.  According  to  the  Buddhist  booka,  tbe  founder  of  the  rel^on  was  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Siddhartha,  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  Eapilavastu,  wliich  Id 
[daced  somewhere  on  the  confines  of  Oude  and  Nepaul.  He  ia  often  called  Sakya, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  family,  and  also  Gautama,  the  name  of  the  great  "  Solar" 
race  of  which  the  family  was  a  brancli.  The  name  Sakya  often  iMcomea  Sakys^muni 
(munt,  in  San.,  means  "  solitary,"  and  is  allied  to  Gr.  monoa,  the  root  of  "  monk"),  in 
allusion  to  the  solitary  habits  assumed  by  the  prince.  To  Gautama  is  frequently  pre- 
fixed Sramema,  meaning  ateetie.  Of  the  names,  or  rather  titles,  given  to  Siddhartha  in 
Us  state  of  perfection,  the  most  important  is  the  Bwidha,*  which  ia  from  the  root  bttdh, 
to  fawv,  and,  acoordlns  to  WQson,  means  properif,  "  ha  to  whom  truth  Is  known:**  It 
is  indicative  of  the  leadlne  doctrine  of  bis  systoB.  Others  are  "  Tbe  blessed  "  (Bliaga- 
vat);  "  tbe  venerable  of  the  world;"*  "the  Bodhisatya,"  the  import  of  which  will  he 
afterwards  explained.  The  history  of  this  person  is  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  extraTa- 
gant  and  incredible  l^end;  and  at  least  one  eminent  orientalist,  Prof .  H.  H.  Wilson, 
thinks  it  still  doubtful  whether  the  Buddlia  was  an  actual  historical  personage,  and  not 
rather  an  allegtnical  figment.  Agreeing  that  tbe  doctrine  was  introduced  about  the 
time  asdgned,  he  thin&  it  more  likely  that  it  originated  with  a  school  formed  of  per-  * 
sons  irfvarioos  castes,  comprising  even  Brahmans.  But  by  oriental  authorities  gener- 
ally, the  Buddha  is  received  as  the  actual  personal  founder  of  the  religion  that  goes  by 
his  name. 

Assuming  that  the  Buddha  was  a  real  person,  and  that  there  Is  a  iHtsis  of  fact 
under  the  mass  of  extravagant  fable  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  the  histoty  of  Buddh- 
ism may !» thus  briefiy  outlined:  The  prince  Siddhartha  gives  early  indicationa  of  a 
contemplative,  ascetic  disposition;  and  his  father,  fearing  lest  he  should  desert  bis  high 
station  as  Kshatriya  (see  India  and  Caars)  and  ruler,  and  take  to  a  religious  life,  lias 
klm  earij  married  to  a  charming  mincees,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  splendor  and 
dlsslpatloD  ot  a  luxurkms  court.  Twelve  yeara  spent  in  this  environment  only  deepen 
the  conviction,  that  all  that  life  can  offer  is  vuilty  and  vexation  of  spirit.  He  is  con- 
stantly brooding  over  tbe  thought  that  old  age,  withered  and  joyless,  ia  fast  approaching; 
that  loathsome  or  racldng  sicluiess  may  at  any  moment  seize  bim;  that  deaih  will  at  ail 
events  soon  cut  off  all  present  sources  of-  enjoyment,  and  usber  in  a  new  cycle  of 
unknown  trials  and  sufferings.  These  images  hang  like  Damocles'  sword  over  eveiy 
proposed  feast  of  pleasure,  and  make  enjoyment  impossible.  He  therefore  resolvea  to 
try  whether  a  life  of  austerity  will  not  lead  to  peace;  and,  although  his  father  seeks  to 
detain  him  b^  setting  guards  on  every  outlet  of  the  palace,  he  esd^KS,  and  beeins  the 
life  of  a  religious  mendicant,  bring  now  about  80  years  old.  To  mark  his  breaking  oflC 
all  secular  ties,  he  cuts  off  the  long  locks  (hat  were  a  sign  of  his  high  caste;  and  as  the 
shortened  hair  turned  upwu<ds,  he  is  always  represented  in  figures  with  curly  hair, 
which  induced  early  European  writers  to  consider  him  as  of  Ethiopian  origin.  He 
commences  by  studying  all  that  the  Brahmans  can  teach  him,  but  finds  their  doctrine 
unsatisfactory.  Six  years  of  rigorous  asceticism  are  equally  vain;  and  resolving  to 
return  to  a  more  genial  life,  he  is  deserted  by  his  five  disrlples,  and  then  undergoes  a 
fierce  temptation  from  the  demon  of  wickedness.  But  no  discouragement  or  opposition 
CIO  divert  Bakya-mnni  from  the  search  after  deliverance.  He  will  conquer  thesecret  by 
Aeer  foioe  ot  thinking.  He  sUs  for  weeks  plunged  In  abstnuAion.  revolving  the  causes 

*T1ierelBaoonfutilDeTarietylntliemodeRlnwlilch  tlda  name  Is  ipelled  hy  European  wrlten. 
B.  Bu4r.  In  Us  Manual  of  AiuUKim,  slves  more  than  flf^  tmm  tbn  havo  cone  imiln-  bis  notice. 
Borne  of  the  more  common  we  Bud.  Bod.  Bnth.  Budh,  Boodn,  Bhood.  Budo,  Bnddow,  Bontta.  Foota, 
Poth,  Pot.  Tbe  ChlBeae,  awtag  to  the  meagernen  of  their  artionUtlom,  sonn  to  have  been  un»b>e  to 
aoMftiHiawtolheTaslsQondgianFo.  Foe,orroM;  fkomtheBSineoaase,tiher  ooovert  Biahmataitu 
van. 
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of  things.  If  we  were  not  born,  ha  raflectB,  ire  should  not  be  subject  to  old  age,  misery, 
and  death ;  therefore,  the  cause  of  ttcse  eTils  is  birth.  But  whence  comes  birth  or  con- 
tinued existeDCef  Through  a  long  concatenation  of  intermediate  causes,  be  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  tlrat  ignorance  is  the  intimate  cause  of  existence;  and  therefore,  with  the 
lemoTal  of  ignorance,  existence  and  all  its  anxieties  and  miseries  would  be  cut  off  at 
their  source.   Passing  tiirough  successive  stages  of  contemplation,  he  realizes  this  in  his 


triumph  received  the  name  of  Bodhlmanda  (the  seat  of  intelligence),  and  the  tree  und<T 
which  he  sat  was  railed  Bodhidruma  (the  tree  of  intelligence),  whence  bo-tree.  The 
Buddhists  believe  the  spot  to  be  the  center  of  the  earth.  Twelve  hundred  years  after 
the  Buddha's  death,  Hiouen-Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  found  the  Bodhidruma — or  a 
tree  that  passed  for  it — still  standing.  Although  the  reli^on  of  Buddha  is  extinct  in  the 
'  neighborhood,  there  are,  about  Hi  m.  from  Qaya  Proper,  in  Bahar,  extensive  ruins  uid 
an  old  dagoba,  or  a  temple,  which  are  believed  to  mark  the  place.  Near  ths  temple 
there  flourished,  in  1813,  a  peepul-tree,  apparently  100  yean  old,  which  may  have  been 
planted  in  the  place  of  Uie  original  bo-tree. 

Having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  misery,  and  of  Uie  means  by  which 
these  causes  are  to  be  counteraotea.  the  Buddha  was  now  ready  to  lead  others  on  the 
road  to  salvation.  It  was  at  Benares  that  he  first  preached,  or,  in  the  consecrated 
phrase,  "  turned  the  wheel  of  the  law;"  *  but  the  most  important  of  his  early  converts 
was  Bimbisara,  the  sovereign  of  Ma^idha  (Bahar),  whose  dynasty  continued  for  msaj 
centuries  to  patronize  the  new  f^th.  During  the  forty  years  that  he  continued  to  preach 
his  strange  gospel,  he  appears-to  have  traveraed  a  great  part  of  northern  India,  combating 
the  Brahmans,  and  everywhere  making  numerous  conTerts.  He  died  at  Kusinagara  (in 
Oude),  at  the  age  of  80,  In  the  year  548  b.c.  ;  and  his  body  bdng  burned,  the  relics  were 
distributed  among  a  number  of  contending  claimants,  and  monumental  tumuli  were 
erected  to  preserve  them.    Bee  Topes. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  Buddhism,  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
is  that  of  the  three  councils  which  fixed  the  canon  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  di»- 
cipline  of  the  church.  The  Buddha  had  written  nothing  himself;  but  his  chief  follow- 
ers, assembled  in  council  immediately  after  bis  death,  proceeded  to  reduce  his  teaching 
to  writing.  These  canonical  writings  are  divided  into  three  classes,  forming  Uie  bripitaka 
or  "triple  baskeL"  The  first  class  consist  of  the  toutrtu,  or  discouises  of  the  Btudha; 
the  second  contains  the  vinapa,  or  discipline;  and  the  thdrd  the  <Midharma,  or  metar 
physic.  The  first  is  evidently  the  fundamental  text  out  of  which  all  the  subsequent 
writings  have  been  elaborated.  The  other  two  councils  probably  revised  and  expanded 
the  writings  agreed  upon  at  the  first,  adding  voluminous  .commentaries;  as  to  the  datet 
of  the  other  two  councils,  there  are  irreconcilable  discrepancies  in  the  accounts;  but  at 
all  events  the  third  was  not  later  than  240  b.o.,  so  that  the  Buddhist  canonical  scrip. 
tuiM,  as  they  now  exist,  were  find  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  enL 
The  Buddhist  religion  early  manifested  a  zealous  mlsrionary  spirit ;  and  princes  and  even 
princeaaes  became  devoted  propagandists.  A  orince  of  uie  royal  house  of  Magadha, 
Mahindo,  carried  the  faith  to  Ceylon,  807  b.o.  The  Chinese  annals  speak  of  a  Buddhist 
misslonaiy  as  early  as  217  b.o.  ;  and  the  doctrine  made  such  progress,  that  in  65  a.d. 
it  was  acknowle^ed  by  the  Chinese  emperor  as  a  third  state  region.  The  Chinese 
Buddhists  have  always  looked  on  India  as  their  "holy  land;"  and,  l>^;inning  with  the 
4th  c.  of  our  era,  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  contmued  to  flow  from  China  to  India 
during  six  centuries.  Several  of  these  pilgrims  have  left  accounts  of  their  trav^  which 
throw  a  li^t  on  Uie  coune  of  Buddhiran  in  India,  and  on  tiie  intenutt  state  of  tin  coun- 
try in  general,  that  is  looted  for  in  vidn  in  the  literature  of  India  Itself.  See  Hioukr- 
Tbsaho.  As  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism  n.  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  we  have  the 
historical  fact,  that  a  Chinese  general,  having  at>out  the  year  130  B.o.  defeated  the  bar- 
barous tribes  to  the  n.  of  the  desert  of  Qobi,  Drought  back  as  a  trophy  a  golden  statue  of 
the  Buddha.  , 

A  DTomlnent  name  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  is  that  of  Asoka,  klog  of  Magadha,  in 
the  Sac  of  our  era,  whose  sway  seems  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  penSosula  of 
Hindustan,  and  even  over  Ceylon.  Tliis  prince  was  to  Buddhism  what  ConstanUne  was  to 
Christianity.  He  was  at  first  a  persecutor  of  thefaith,butbeingconTerted— byamirade, 
according  to  the  legend — he  became  its  zealous  propagator,  aot,  however,  as  princes 
usually  promote  their  creed ;  for  it  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Buddhism,  that 
it  has  never  employed  force,  hardly  even  to  resist  aggreadon.  Asoka  showed  his  zeal 
by  building  and  endowing  viharas  or  monasteries,  and  raising  topes  and  other  monuments 
over  the  relics  of  Buddha  and  in  spots  remu-kable  as  the  scenes  of  his  labois.  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  in  the  7th  c.  of  our  era,  found  topes  attributed  to  Asoka  from  the  foot  of  the 
Hhidn  Rush  to  the  exbemlty  of  the  peidnsnla.  There  exist,  also,  in  different  parts 
of  India,  edicts  inscribed  on  rocks  and  pillars  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  The 
edicts  are  in  the  name  of  Idng  PiyadasI;  but  orientalists  are  ahnost  unanimous  In  h<^- 

*  Trom  a  too  literal  undentandlng  of  this  pfaraae  have  arlBen,  probabtv,  those  praylivwhoeU,  or 
rather  wheels  for  medltaUon,  seen  standing  before  Buddhist  moDasteriee  inThlbet  eMAetaSwhanTrits 
doctrines  of  Buddha  are  inscribed  on  the  -wheel,  which  la  then  set  In  motion  bv  a  windlass,  or  even  by 
nwse-power.  Tbe  Individual  monks  have  portablB  ones,  with  which  ther  penElnia  their  <tavottoaa 
wherever  ther  may  haiVMt  to  be 
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Ing  Pindad  and  Awka  to  be  (me  and  tbe  Bame.  Not  s  dngle  building  or  Bculptured 
ttone  has  been  discovered  In  continental  India  of  earller  date  than  &e  r^n  of  this  mon- 
arch, whose  death  is  assigned  to  226  b.c.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  charity  and  toleration  nuu 
through  these  royal  sermons.  The  ' '  king  beloved  of  the  gods"  dralres  to  see  the  aacracs  of 
all  creeds  living  in  all  places,  for  they  all  teach  the  essential  rules  of  conduct.  "Aroaa 
ought  to  honor  his  own  faith  only;  but  he  should  never  abuse  the  faith  of  others.  .  .  . 
There  are  even  circumstances  where  the  religion  of  others  ought  to  be  honored,  and  in 
acting  thus,  a  man  fortifies  his  own  faith,  ana  assists  the  faith  of  others." 

For  the  glimpees  we  get  of  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  India,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  accounts  of  Chinese  pllgrima.  Fa-htan,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  c,  found  some  appear- 
ances of  decline  In  the  e.  of  Hindustan,  its  birthplace,  but  it  was  still  strong  in  the 
Fimjab  and  the  north.  In  Ceylon,  it  was  flourishing  in  full  vigor,  the  ascetics  or  monks 
numbering  from  60,000  to  00,000.  In  the  7th  c— that  is,  1200  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Buddna — Hiouen-Thsang  represents  it  as  widely  dominant  and  flourishing,  and 

gitronized  br  powerful  rajahs.  Its  history  was  doubtless  more  or  less  checkered.  The 
ndimans,  though  little  less  tolerant  than  the  followers  of  Buddha,  seem  to  have  been 
in  some  cases  roused  into  active  opposition;  and  some  princes  emplf^ed  peraecaUon  to 
put  down  the  new  faith. 

It  was  probably  during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  our  era,  and  as  a  result  of 
persecution,  that  Buddhists,  driven  from  the  great  cities,  retired  among  the  hills  of  the 
west,  and  there  constructed  those  cave-temples  which,  for  their  number,  vastness,  and 
elaborate  structure,  continue  to  excite  the  wonder  of  sJl  who  see  them.  There  are  reck- 
onfd  to  be  not  fewer  thon  900  Buddhist  excavations  still  extant  in  India,  nearly  all 
within  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  How  the  destruction  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Hin- 
dustan came  alxtut — ^whether  from  Internal  corruption,  or  the  persecution  of  powerful 
lances,  adherents  of  the  old  faltli — we  are  utterly  In  the  dark.  But  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  time  of  Hlouen-Thsang's  visit,  its  decay  must  have  been  rapid  beyond  pre- 
oedent;  for  about  the  11th  or  IzOi  c.,  the  last  traces  of  It  disappear  from  ue  Indian 
peninsula. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  faith,  which  has  been  for  so  long,  and  Is  still,  the 
sole  light  of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief  outilne  of  the  intellectual  theory  on  wnich  the  system  Is 
based,  and  of  the  eeneral  diaraetar  of  its  morality  and  ritoal  observances,  as  tl^  were 
conceived  by  the  rounder  uid  Mb  more  Immediate  followen;  referring  for  the  various 
forms  which  the  external  observuiceB  have  assumed  to  the  several  countiies  where  it  is 
believed  and  practiced.   See  Bubhah,  Cktlon,  Chisa,  Japah,  Lamapm. 

Buddhism  Is  based  on  the  same  views  of  human  existence,  and  the  same  philosophy 
of  ttiinxs  in  general,  that  prevailed  among  the  Brahmana  It  accepts  without  questionlng,- 
and  in  Its  most  exaggerated  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  lus 
at  the  root  of  so  m^i  that  is  strange  in  the  eastern  character.  For  a  particular  account 
of  this  important  doctrine  or  notion,  which  seems  ingrained  in  the  constitution  of  eastern 
mind^  uid  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  idiaaa  ot  thought  or  fedbig  anunw  tiism 
can  be  understood,  the  reader  fi  referred  to  TBAiraiiaBATioir;  while  the  peeolur  cos- 
mogony or  system  of  the  universe  with  which  It  Is  associated,  and  which  is  substanti^Ohr 
the  same  among  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  will  be  described  under  Imdia.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  say,  tliat,  according  to  Buddhist  belief,  when  a  man  dies,  he  is  immediately 
bom  again,  or  appears  in  a  new  riiape;  and  that  shape  may,  according  to  his  merit  or 
dement,  be  any  of  the  innumerable  orders  of  being  composing  the  Buddhist  universe — 
from  a  clod  to  a  dlvinl^.  If  his  demerit  would  not  be  soffldentfy  punldied  a 
degraded  earthly  existence— In  the  form,  for  Instance,  of  a  woman  or  a  slave,  of  a  perse- 
cuted or  a  disgusting  animal,  of  aplant,  or  even  of  a  piece  of  inorganic  matter— he  will 
be  bom  in  some  one  of  the  186  Buddhist  hells,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
These  places  of  punishment  have  a  regular  gradation  in  the  intensity  of  the  suffering 
and  in  the  length  of  time  the  sufferers  live,  the  least  term  of  life  being  10  millions  of 
years,  the  longer  terms  being  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  even  Indian  notation  to 
express.  A  meritorious  life,  on  the  other  band,  secures  the  next  birth  either  in  an  exalted 
and  Iiappy  position  on  earth,  or  as  a  blessed  spirit,  or  even  dlvlni^,  in  one  of  the  many 
heavens;  in  which  the  least  duration  of  life  Is  about  10  bilUons  of  years.  But  however 
long  the  life,  whether  of  misery  or  of  bliss,  It  has  an  end,  and  at  Its  close  the  individual 
must  be  bom  again,  and  ma^  again  be  either  happy  or  miserable — either  a  god  or,  it  ma^ 
be,  the  vilest  inanimate  ol^ecL*  The  Buddha  himself,  before  his  last  birth  as  Sakyamuni, 
had  gone  through  eveiy  conceivable  form  of  existence  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  water,  in  hell  and  m  heaven,  and  had  filled  every  condition  in  human  life.  When 
he  attained  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Buddlia,  he  was  able  to  recall  all  these  exist- 
ences ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Buddhist  legendary  literature  is  taken  up  In  narratiQg  his 
exploits  when  he  lived  as  an  elephant,  as  a  bird,  as  a  stag,  and  so  forth. 

The  Buddhist  conoeption  of  the  way  in  which  the  quality  of  actions— which  is 
•xpressed  in  Pali  by  the  word  htrtna,  including  both  mmt  and  demerit— determines 

*  One  legend  makes  Bhagavat,  tn  ord«r  to  impress  upon  the  monks  ot   nuHiasteTT  the  Importaaoe 
of  tbeb- dunes,  point toa  besom,  aod,  b7  Us  sapenutnral  Inslfl^,  reveal  to  them  that  It  1^ 
aaoHee.wfaoiiadbeepnerilgentlnaweepliiKth6  hall  (rf  aswrnUy:  the -waDs  and  pfllan,ag^he 
tdd  tham,  had  oDoe  existed  u  moaka,  who  aoaed  the  vaJli  of  the  hma  bj  Bp4tting  apon  theon. 
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the  future  condition  of  bU  sentient  beinga,  is  peculiar.  They  do  not  conceire  any  god 
or  gods  as  being  pleased  or  displeased  by  the  actions,  and  as  assigning  the  actors  their 
future  condition  by  way  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  The  verv  idea  of  a  god,  as 
creating  or  in  any  way  ruling  the  world,  is  utterly  absent  in  the  Buadhist  system.  Ood 
is  not  BO  much  as  denied;  he  is  simpljr  not  known.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  once  confl- 
denUy  and  generally  held,  that  a  nation  of  atheists  never  existed,  it  is  no  loneer  to  be 
disputed  that  the  numerous  Buddhist  nations  are  eflsentially  atheist;  for  they  know  no 
b^gs  with  greater  supernatural  power  than  anr  map  is  supposed  capable  of  attaining 
to  by  Tirtue,  austerity,  and  science;  and  a  remarKable  indication  of  this  startlinjr  fact  is 
to  M  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  some  at  least  of  the  Buddhist  nations—the  Chinese, 
KoDgol3,and  Thibetans — have  no  word  in  their  languages  to  express  the  notion  of  God. 
The  luture  condition  of  the  Buddhist,  then,  is  not  assigned  him  by  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe;  the  "  karma"  of  bis  actions  determines  it  by  a  sort  of  virtue  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things— by  the  blind  and  unconscious  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect.  But 
the  laws  by  which  consequences  are  regulated  seem  dark,  and  even  capridoua.  A  had 
action  may  lie  dormant,  as  it  were,  for  many  existences;  the  taint,  faowever,  is  there, 
and  will  some  time  or  other  break  out  A  Buddhist  is  thus  nerer  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  any  calamity  that  may  befall  himself  or  others. 

Another  basis  of  Buddhism  is  the  assumption  that  human  existence  is  on  the  whole 
miserable,  and  a  curse  ratlier  than  a  blessing.  This  notion,  or  rather  feeling,  is,  like 
transmigration,  common  to  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  and  is  even  more  prominent  in 
Buddhism  than  in  the  old  taiOx.  It  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  conceive  this  state  of 
mind,  or  to  believe  that  It  can  be  habitual  in  a  whole  people;  and  many  signal  errors  In 
draling  with  the  Indian  nations  have  arisen  from  overlooking  the  fact.  The  cause 
would  seem  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  comparatively  feeble  physical  organizaUon  of  easterns 
in  general.  With  a  vigorous  animal  vitality,  there  is  a  massive  enjoyment  in  mere 
boculy  existence  sufficient  to  drown  a  large  amount  of  irritation  and  suffering,  leaving 
life  still  sweet  and  desirable;  while  the  spontaneous  activi^  attending  this  vigor, 
makes  it  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain  to  contend  with  and  conquer  difficulties.  The 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  he  looks  robust,  has  Uttleintensity  of  animal  vitality; 
and  therefore,  bodily  existence  in  itself,  has  to  bixn  little  relish.  Tedium  of  life,  it  is 
well  known,  arises  mom  from  n^ative  than  pontive  sources;  and  it  requires  but  little 
Utter  added  to  make  hia  cup  diwuating.  So  far,  again,  from  finding  activity  a  source 
of  oijoyment,  exertion  la  painful,  and  entire  quiescence  Is,  in  his  eyes,  the  highest  state 
of  conceivable  enjoyment.  When  to  this  we  add  that  want  of  securi^  and  peace,  and 
that  habitual  oppression  of  the  many  by  the  few,  with  all  the  attendant  degradation  and 
positive  suffering  which  may  be  considered  the  normal  state  of  things  in  the  east,  need 
we  wonder  that  to  men  ao  constituted  and  so  drcumstanced.  Iif6  should  seem  a  burden, 
a  thing  rather  to  be  feared  than  otherwise?  The  little  value  that  Hindus  set  upon  tbdr 
lives  is  manifested  In  many  ways.  The  punishment  of  death,  again,  has  litue  or  no 
terror  for  them,  and  Is  even  sometimes  coveted  as  an  honor.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
little  value  of  their  present  existence,  they  have  the  most  undoubting  assurance  that 
thetr  soul,  if  dislodged  from  its  present  tenement,  will  forthwith  flna  another,  with  a 
chance,  at  least,  of  its  being  a  better  one. 

In  the  eyes,  then,  of  Sakya-muni  and  his  followers,  sentient  existence  was  bopelesslv 
miserable.  Misery  was  not  a  mere  taint  in  it,  the  removal  of  which  would  make  it 
happy;  miaeiy  was  its  very  essence.  Death  was  no  escape  from  this  inevitable  lot;  tat, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmimtion,  death  was  6nly  a  passage  into  some  other 
form  of  existence  equally  doomed.  £ven  the  heaven  and  the  state  of  godhead  which 
form  part  of  the  cycle  of  changes  in  this  system,  were  not  final;  and  this  thought 
poisoned  what  happiness  they  might  be  capable  of  yielding.  Brahman  philosopheia  had 
sought  escape  from  this  endless  cycle  of  unsatisfying  changes,  by  making  the  individual 
soul  be  absorbed  in  the  universal  spirit  (Brahm);  Gautama  bad  liie  same  ol^ect  in  view 
—viz. ,  exemption  from  being  bom  andn ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  means  of  reaching  it. 
His  philosophy  was  utterly  atheistic,  like  that  of  the  original  Sankhya  school  of  phi- 
loBopy,  whose  views  he  chiefly  borrowed,  and  ignored  a  supreme  God  or  Creator;  it  did 
not  leave  even  an  impersonal  spirit  of  tiie  universe  into  whidi  the  human  soul  ccndd  be 
absorbed.  Gau'ama  sees  no  escape  but  in  what  he  calls  Nisyaka,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  has  been  matter  of  dispute.  According  to  its  etymology,  the  word  means 
"extinction,"  "blowing  out,"  as  of  a  candle;  and  most  orientalists  are  agreed  that  in 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  generally  it  is  equivalent  to  annihilation.  Even  in  those  schools 
which  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction,  the  distinction  is  of  the  most  evanescent  kind.  See 
1  Nirvana. 

'  The  key  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Buddhist  salvation  lies  in  what  Gautama  called  hia 
four  sublime  verities.  The  first  asserts  that  pain  exists;  the  second,  that  the  cause  of 
pain  is  desire  or  attadiment— the  meaning  of  which  will  appear  further  on;  the  third, 
that  pain  can  be  ended  by  Nirvana;  and  the  fourtii  shows  the  way  that  leads  to  Nirvana. 
This  way  to  Nirvana  consists  in  eight  things:  right  faith,  right  Judgment,  ri^t  language, 
right  purpose,  right  practice,  right  obedience,  right  memory,  and  right  meditation.  In 
oraer  to  understand  how  this  method  is  to  lead  to  the  proposed  end,  we  must  turn  to  the 
metaphysical  part  of  the  system  contained  in  the  "  concatenation  of  causes,"  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  development  of  the  second  "  verily  "—namely,  that  tha  cause  ot 
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p«ln  is  dflrire— or  rather,  as  the  analyris  upon  vfaich  that  Teritr  is  founded.  The 
immediate  cause  of  pain  ia  birth,  for  if  we  were  not  bom,  we  abould  not  be  exposed  to 
death  or  any  of  the  Ilia  of  life.  Birth,  again,  is  caused  by  prevjous  existence;  it  is  only 
a  trandtion  from  one  state  of  existence  into  another.  All  the  actions  and  affections  of 
a  being  throughout  his  migrations  leave  their  impressions,  stains,  attachments  adhering 
to  him,  and  the  accumulation  of  these  determines  at  each  stage  the  peculiar  modification 
of  existence  he  must  next  assume.  But  for  these  adhesions,  the  soul  would  be  free;  not 
beinff  bound  down  to  migrate  into  any  determinate  ooodiuon  of  life,  It  would  follow 
Uut  It  need  not  migrate  at  all.  These  adhesions  or  attachments,  good  and  bad,  depend 
npon  desire,  or  rather,  upon  attecdon  of  any  kind  in  the  soul  towards  the  objects;  as  if 
only  what  moved  the  soul  to  desire  or  avoidance  could  leave  its  impress  upon  it.  We 
thus  arrive  at  desire— including  lx>th  the  desire  to  possess,  and  the  desire  to  avoid — as 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  of  continued  existence  and  pain.  Beyond  this  the 
dependence  of  the  links  is  very  difficult  to  trace;  for  desire  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
]>erccption,  perception  by  contact,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  ideas.  Ideas,  however, 
are  mere  illudons,  the  results  of  ignorance  or  error,  attributing  durability  and  reali^  to 
Uiat  which  is  transitoiy  and  ImamiarT.  Gut  off  this  ipunsuoe,  bring  the  mind  into  a 
state  in  wlkich  It  can  see  and  feel  the  illusory  nature  of  things,  and  forthwith  tlie  whole 
tnin  vanishes;  illusory  ideas,  distinction  of  forms,  senses,  contact,  perception,  desire, 
attachment,  existence,  birth,  misery,  old  age,  death! 

MaraiOif  and  Betigtoui  Obtervaneei. — The  eight  parts  or  particulars  constituting  the 
theoretical  "  way"  (to  Nirvana),  was  developed  by  Gautama  into  a  set  of  practical  pre- 
cepts enjoining  we  various  duties  of  common  life  and  of  religion.  They  are  allosteosi- 
Uy  intended  as  means  ot  counteracting  or  destroying  the  duln  of  canses  tliat  tie  men 
to  exislence  and  necessitate  being  bom  again,  especially  that  most  important  link  in  the 
diain  constituted  by  the  attachments  or  desires  resulting  from  former  actions;  althougli 
the  special  fitness  of  some  of  the  precepts  for  Uiat  end  is  far  from  being  apparent  It  Is 
easv  to  understand  how  the  austerities  that  are  prescribed  might  suMue  the  passions 
anci  affections,  and  lessen  the  attachment  to  existence;  but  how  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, of  meekness,  of  reeard  to  truth,  of  respect  to  parents,  etc.,  on  wliich  Gautama 
hud  so  much  stress,  Bbould  have  this  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Lucidly  for  the 
Buddhist  world,  Gautama's  moral  nature  was  better  than  his  log^c,  or  rather  tbaa  the 
pemrse  assumptions  from  which  his  ic^c  starts;  and  as  he  felt stronglv— what  all  men 
IiaTe  felt  more  or  less— that  these  things  are  essentially  ri^t  and  kmo,  he  t^es  it  for 
granted  fliat  they  must  contribute  to  what  was  in  liis  ^es  the  diief  good— escape  from 
existence,  or  Nirvana.  In  delivering  his  precepts,  the  Buddha  condoets  men  as  divided 
into  two  classes— those  who  have  embraced  the  religious  life  (SramaTuu),  and  those  who 
continue  in  the  world,  or  are  laymen.  These  last  are  considered  as  too  much  attached 
to  existence  to  feel  any  desire  or  have  any  hope  of  emancipation,  at  least  at  this  stage. 
Bat  tliere  are  certain  precepts  which  it  is  necessary  for  alt  to  obey,  that  they  may  not 
Mng  greater  miseiy  upon  themselves  in  their  next  oirths,  and  rivet  the  boncui  of  exist- 
enoe  mora  indissoluoly.  There  are  ten  moral  precepts  or  "precepts  of  aversion."  Fiva 
of  these  are  of  nniveraal  obligation — viz.,  not  to  kill;  not  to  steal;  not  to  commit  adul- 
tetji  not  to  lie;  not  to  be  drunken.  Other  five  are  for  those  entering  on  the  direct 
pDnbh  of  Nirvana  by  embracing  the  religious  life:  to  abstain  from  io<xL  out  of  season 
-~4liat  is,  after  midday;  to  abstain  from  dances,  theatrical  representations,  songs,  and 
muric;  to  abstain  from  personal  ornaments  and  perfumes;  to  abstain  from  a  loiW  and 
luxurious  couch;  to  abstain  from  taking  gold  and  silver.  For  the  regular  ascetics  or 
monk^  there  are  a  number  of  spedal  oburvances  at  a  very  severe  kind.  Tli^  are  to 
dress  only  in  rags,  sewed  together  with  their  own  hands,  and  to  have  a  yellow  cloak 
thrown  over  the  rags.  They  are  to  eat  only  the  ^plest  food,  and  to  possess  nothing 
except  what  they  get  by  collecting  alms  from  door  to  door  in  their  wooden  bowl.  They 
are  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  that  must  be  eaten  before  midday.  For  a  part  of  the 
year,  they  are  to  live  in  forests,  with  no  other  shelter  except  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and 
there  they  must  sit  on  their  carpet  even  during  sleep,  to  liedown  being  forbidden.  They 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  nearest  village  fn*  town  to  beg  food,  Imt  mesy  must  ntum  to 
tlieir  forests  before  night. 

Berides  the  absolutely  necessary  "  aversions  and  observances"  above  mentioned,  tin 
tmnsgresslon  of  which  must  lead  to  misery  in  the  next  existence,  there  are  certdn  vlr^ 
tnes  or  "perfections"  of  a  supererogatoiyor  transcendent  kind,  that  tend  directly  to 
"  conduct  to  the  other  shore"  (Nirvana).  The  moat  essential  of  these  are  almsgiving  or 
charity,  purity,  patience,  courage,  contemplation,  and  knowledge.  Charity  or  benevo- 
lence may  be  said  to  be  the  charateristic  virtue  of  Buddhism— a  charity  boundless  in  its 
sdf-abnegation,  and  extending  to  everr  sentient  being.  Tlie  benevolent  actions  dtme  by 
flie  Buddha  liimself ,  in  the  coune  of  his  many  milUona  of  migrations,  were  favorite 
themes  of  his  followers.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  tigress  starved  and  unable  to  feed 
her  cube,  he  liedtated  not  to  midie  hisbodv  an  oblation  to  charity,  and  allowed  them  to 
devour  Um.  Benevolence  to  animals,  wiu  that  tendency  to  exaggerate  a  right  principle 
so  characteristic  of  the  east,  ia  carried  among  the  Buddhist  monks  to  the  length  of 
avoiding  the  destruction  of  fleas  and  tlie  most  noxious  vermin,  wlilch  tli^  remoTatrom 
Uielrjpenons  with  all  tenderness. 

Iwe  are  other  virtties  of  a  secondary  kind,  thon^  still  hif^ilyoamniendable.  Thus, 
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not  content  with  forbidding  Ijing,  the  Baddha  strictly  enjoins  the  avoidance  of 
offensive  and  gross  languag^e,  and  of  saying  or  repeating  anything  that  can  set  others  at 
enmity  among  themselves;  it  is  a  duty,  on  the  contrary,  especially  for  a  sramana,  to  act 
on  all  occasions  as  a  peacemaker.  Patience  under  injury,  and  resignation  in  misfortune, 
are  strongly  inculcated.  Humility,  again,  holds  a  no  less  prominent  place  amongst 
Buddhist  graces  than  it  does  among  the  CihrisUaa.  'Die  BuddhiM  s^nta  an  to  conoeal 
their  goooworks,  and  display  their  laulta  'Aa  the  outward  ezpreadon  of  this  sendiownt 
of  humility,  Gautama  instituted  the  practice  of  confeadon.  Twice  a  month,  at  the  new 
and  at  the  full  moon,  the  monlts  confessed  their  faults  aloud  before  the  assembly.  This 
humiliation  and  repentance  seems  the  only  means  of  expiating  sin  that  was  known  to 
Gautama.  Confession  was  exacted  of  all  believers,  only  not  so  frequently  as  of  the 
monb.  The  edicts  of  Piyadasi  recommend  a  general  and  [Hiblic  confession  at  least 
once  in  five  Tears.  The  practice  of  public  confMsion  would  seem  to  have  died  out  )xf 
ttie  time  of  Hiouen-Thsang's  visit  to  India. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Buddha,  of  which  it  has  been 
said,  that  "for  pureness,  excellence,  and  wisdom,  it  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  himself."  But  the  original  morality  of  Buddhism  lias,  in  the  course  of  time, 
been  disfigured  by  many  subtlltiea,  puerilities,  and  extravagances,  derived  from  the 
casuistry  of  the  various  schools  of  later  times;  just  as  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  for 
instance,  perverted  many  of  the  precepts  of  Cnristiani^.  The  theory  on  which  the 
Buddlia  founds  his  whole  system  gives,  it  must  be  confiessed,  only  too  much  scope  to 
such  perversions:  for,  on  that  theoiy,  truth  Is  to  be  spoken,  self  to  he  sacrificed,  benevo- 
lence to  be  exercued,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  thus  done  to  others,  bat  soleQr  for  die 
effect  of  this  conduct  on  the  soul  of  the  actor,  in  preparing  him  for  escape  from  exist- 
ence. To  teach  men  "  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  other  shore,"  was  anotiier  expression 
for  teaching  virtue;  and  that  other  shore  was  annihilation.  On  this  principle,  the 
Buddhist  casuist  can,  like  the  Jewish,  render  of  none  effect  the  universal  law  of  diarity 
and  the  duty  of  respecting  and  aiding  parents,  on  which  the  Buddha  laid  such  stress. 
Thus,  a  Bikshu — that  is,  oue  who  has  engaged  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial,  celibacy,  and 
meucUcancy,  and  is  thus  on  the  high-ro^  to  Nirvana — is  forbidden  to  look  at  or  con- 
verse with  a  female,  lest  any  disturbing  emotion  should  nifile  the  serene  indifference  of 
his  soul;  and  so  important  is  this,  that  "if  his  mother  have  fallen  into  a  river,  and  be 
drowning,  he  shall  not  give  her  his  hand  to  help  her  out;  if  there  be  a  pole  at  hand,  he 
may  reach  that  to  her;  but  if  not,  she  must  drown." — Wilton. 

Contemplation  and  science  or  knowledge  (i.  e.,  of  the  concatenation  of  causes  and 
effects)  are  ranked  as  virtues  in  Buddhism,  and  hold  a  prominent  place  among  the 
means  of  attaining  Nirvana.  It  is  reserved,  in  fact,  for  abstract  contemplation  to  effect 
the  final  steps  of  the  deliverance.  Thought  la  the  faigliest  foculty  of  man,  and,  In  the  mind 
of  an  eastern  philosopher,  the  mightiest  of  all  forces.  A  king  who  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Buddhism  Is  represented  as  seating  himself  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his  mind 
collected;  and  "cleaving,  with  the  tiiunaerbolt  of  science,  the  mountain  of  ignorance," 
he  saw  before  blm  the  desired  state.  It  is  in  this  cross-legged,  contemplative  position 
that  the  Buddha  is  almost  always  represented — that  crowning  intellectual  act  of  his. 
when,  seated  under  the  fio-tree  (q.v.),  be  attained  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Buddlia, 
saw  the  illusory  nature  of  all  things,  broke  the  last  bonds  that  tied  him  to  existence, 
and  stood  delivered  for  evermore  from  the  necessity  of  being  born  again,  being  consid- 
ered the  culmination  of  his  cliaractN-,  and  the  fa^^hest  object  of  imitation  to  all  hts 
followers. 

"Complete"  Nirvana  or  extinction  cannot,  of  course,  take  place  till  death;  but  this 
state  of  preparation  for  it,  called  simply  Nirvana,  seems  attainable  during  life,  and  was, 
in  fact,  attained  by  Gautama  himself.  "Die  process  by  which  the  state  is  attained  is 
called  Dhyana,  and  ia  neither  more  nor  less  than  ecstacy  or  trance,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  among  mystics  of  all  religions.  The  individual  is  described  as  losing 
one  feeling  after  another,  until  perfect  apathy  is  atttdned,  and  he  reaches  a  region 
"  where  there  are  neither  ideas,  nor  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  ideas  I" 

The  ritual  or  teorship  of  Buddhism — if  worship  it  can  be  called — is  very  simple  in  its 
character.  There  are  no  priests,  or  clergy,  properly  so  called.  The  SramaTuu  or  jBfifc- 
thut  (mendicants)  are  simply  a  religious  oitler — a  kind  of  monks,  who,  in  order  to  the 
more  speedy  attainment  of  Nirvana,  have  entered  on  a  course  of  greater  sanctity  and 
austerity  than  ordinary  men ;  they  have  no  sacraments  to  administer  or  rites  to  perform 
for  the  people,  for  every  Buddhist  is  his  own  priest.  The  only  thing  like  a  clerical 
function  they  discharge,  is  to  read  the  scriptures  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha  la  stated 
usembUes  of  the  peo[Me  held  for  that  purpose.  They  have  lUso  everywhere,  except  in 
China,  a  monopoly  of  education;  and  tiius  in  Buddhist  countries  emication,  whatever 

a be  its  quality,  is  very  generally  diffused.  In  some  countries,  the  monks  are  exceed- 
_  J  numerous,  around  Lhassa  in  Thibet,  for  instance,  they  are  said  to  be  one  third  of 
the  population.  They  live  in  ctAanu  or  monasteries,  and  subsist  partiy  by  endowments, 
but  mostly  by  charity.  Except  in  Thibet,  they  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  secular 
occupation.  The  vow  is  not  irrevocable.  This  incubus  of  monachism  constitutes  the 
great  weakness  of  Buddhism  in  its  social  aspect.  Further  particulars  regarding  Bud- 
dhist monks  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  Buddhist  worship  generally,  will 
be  ^ven  when  speaking  of  the  countries  where  the  relif^on  prevails.   See  \tn^h'"f^. 
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The  adoration  of  the  statnes  of  the  Bnddha  and  of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external 
of  the  relieioQ.  This,  with  prayer  and  the  repetition  of  sacred  formulas,  con- 
stitutes the  ritual.  The  centers  of  the  wor^p  are  the  temples  containing  statues,  and 
the  topes  or  tumuli  erected  over  the  relics  of  tiie  Buddha,  or  of  Iiis  distinguished  apos- 
tle^ or  on  spots  consecrated  as  the  scenes  of  the  Buddha's  acts.  The  central  object  in 
a  Boddhist  temple,  corresponding  to  the  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic  diureh,  U  an  image 
of  the  Buddha,  or  a  dagol>a  or  £rine  containing  his  relics.  Here  flowers,*  firait,  and 
incense  are  duly  offered,  and  processions  are  made  with  singing  of  hymns.  Of  the 
relics  of  the  Buddha,  the  most  famous  are  the  teeth  that  are  preserved  wiUk  Intense  ven- 
eration in  various  places.   Hiouen-Thsanx  saw  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  in  different 

Cof  India;  and  the  great  monarch  Ciladitya  was  on  the  eve  of  making  war  on  the 
of  Cashmere  for  the  poesession  of  one,  wnich,  alUioug^  by  no  means  the  largest, 
was  yet  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  tooth  of  the  Buddha  preserved  In  Cqrlon,  a  piece 
of  Iroxy  about  the  size  of  the  little-finger,  is  exhibited  very  rarely,  and  then  only  with 
permission  of  the  English  government — bo  great  is  the  concourse  and  so  intense  the 
exdtement.   See  Cbtlok. 

There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  this  seeming  worship  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  theory  oy  which  he  is  considered  as  no  longer  existing.  Yet  the 
two  things  are  really  not  irreconcilable;  not  more  so.  at  least,  than  theory  and  practice 
often  are.  With  all  their  admiration  of  the  Buddlia,  his  followers  have  never  made  a 
god  of  him.  Qautama  is  only  the  last  Buddha^the  Buddha  of  the  present  cycle.  He 
had  predecessors  in  the  cycles  that  are  past  GH  Bnddhas  of  the  past  are  enumerated, 
and  Gautama  could  even  tell  their  names);  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  present  cycle, 
all  things  shall  be  reduced  to  their  elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  sal- 
ntion  shali  perish  with  all  thio|^  else,  then.  In  the  new  world  that  shall  spring  up, 
anoUier  Buddha  will  appear,  again  to  reveal  to  the  renascent  beings  the  way  to  Nirvana. 
Gautama  foretold  that  Mitraya,  one  of  his  earliest  adherents,  should  l>e  the  next 
Buddhaf  (the  Buddha  of  the  future),  and  he  gratified  several  of  his  followers  with  a  like 
prospect  in  after-cycles.  The  Buddha  was  thus  no  greater  than  any  mortal  may  aspire 
to  beomue.  The  prodigious  and  supernatural  powers  which  the  l^ends  represent  him 
as  possessing,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  Indian  Ideaa;  for  even  the  Brahmans  believe 
that  by  virtue,  austerities,  and  science  a  man  may  acquire  power  to  make  the  gods 
tremble  on  their  thrones. 

The  Buddtia,  then,  is  not  a  god;  he  is  the  ideal  of  what  any  man  may  become;  and 
the  great  object  of  Buddhist  worship  is  to  keep  this  ideal  vividly  in  the  minds  of  the 
believers.  In  the  presence  of  the  statue,  the  tooth,  or  the  footprint,  the  devout  believer 
vividly  recalls  ttie  example  of  him  who  trod  the  path  tliat  leads  to  deliverance.  This 
veneration  of  the  memory  of  Buddha  is  peHiaps  hardly  disUnguishable,  among  the 
jgDorant,  tnm  worship  ox  him  as  a  present  god ;  but  in  theoiy,  the  ritual  is  strictly  com- 
memorative, amd  does  not  necessarily  involve  idolatry,  any  more  tlian  the  garlands  laid 
on  the  tomb  <^  a  parent  by  a  pious  child.   See  Tofe. 

The  prayers  addressed  to  the  Buddha  are  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  in 
his  having  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  original  scheme  of  Buddh- 
ism contemplated  either  the  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha,  or  the  offering  of 
prayers  to  him  after  his  death.  These  are  an  after-growth— accretions  upon  the  rimple 
scheme  of  Qauttuna,  and  hi  a  manner  forced  upon  it  during  its  struggle  with  oUier  relig- 
icHU.  Fot,  a  system  of  belief  that  seeks  to  supplant  other  systems,  finds  itself  enticed 
to  pnsent  something  to  rival  and  outdo  them,  if  possible,  in  every  point.  Even  the 
Christian  church,  in  the  middle  ages,  adopted  with  this  view  many  of  the  rites  and 
legends  of  paganism  tliat  were  quite  inconsistent  with  its  own  character;  merely  castine 
over  them  a  uight  disguise,  and  giving  them  Christian  names.  Prayer,  too,  is  natural 
to  man — an  irrepressible  instinct,  as  it  were,  and  had  to  be  gratified.  And  then  the 
inconrfstency  in  uttering  prayers  when  there  is  no  one  to  hear  or  answer,  glaring  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  by  no  means  great  to  the  eastern  mind.  Prayers,  like  other  formulas, 
are  conceived  less  as  influencing  the  will  of  any  superior  being  to  grant  the  request,  than 
as  working  In  some  maf^cal  way — producing  their  effects  by  a  blind  force  inherent  in 
themseivea  They  are,  in  short,  mere  incantations  or  charms.  Even  the  prayers  of  a 
Brahman,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  gods,  donotactsomuchby  inclintngtbe  deity 
addressed  to  favor  the  petitioner,  as  by  compelling  him  through  their  mysterious  potency 
—through  the  operation  of  a  law  above  the  will  of  the  highest  gods.  The  Buddhist,  then, 
may  well  believe  that  a  formula  of  prayerin  the  name  of  "  the  venerable  of  the  world  " 
will  be  potent  for  his  good  In  this  way,  without  troubling  liimself  to  think  whether  any 
conseions  being  hears  It  or  not 

The  element  In  Buddhism  which  more  than  any  other,  periiaps.  gave  it  an  advantage 
over  all  surrounding  religions,  and  led  to  its  surpnring  extension,  was  the  spirit  of  nni- 
venal  charity  and  sympathy  ttiat  it  breathed,  as  contrasted  with  the  exclaslvenesa  of 

•  Tbe  quanUtr  of  aowere  mied  ma  offerii^  Is  prodJriouB.  A  royal  devotee  in  Oeylon,  in  the  l^c, 
offered  on  one  occuioD  «,^.Seo  flowers  at  the  BhHne  of  tbe  toocb.  At  one  temple  It  was  provided 
that  there  ahould  be  offered  "  every  day  100.000  flowers,  and  each  day  a  different  flower." 

t  One  who  Is  on  the  way  to  become  a  mpreme  Buddha,  and  has  arrived  at  that  stage  when  be  has 
only  one  mtre  hlrtb  to  nn<teiir>.  H  «rvlAd a  BodAUatva (baTlng the easenoe of  knowledse) ;  amweoaif 
dUalefor  Htrraraisfln  irrA/n!  (ventrah)'  V 
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cute.  In  this  respect,  it  held  much  the  same  relaUon  to  Brahmanism  that  Chrlstiaiilty 
did  to  Judaism.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reactioa  against  the  exclusivenesa  and  formalism  oi 
Brahmanism — an  attempt  to  render  it  more  catholic,  and  to  throw  off  its  intolerable  bur- 
den of  ceremoDies.  Buddhism  did  not  expressly  abolish  caste,  but  only  declared  that 
all  followera  of  the  Buddha  who  embraced  the  reli^ous  life  were  thereby  released  from 
itB  nBtrlctlons;  in  the  bosom  of  a  community  who  oad  all  equally  renounced  the  vorld, 
high  and  low,  the  twice-born  Brahman  and  the  outcast  wen  brethren.  Ttkls  wbb  the 
very  that  Christianity  dealt  with  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  world.  This  opening 
of  UB  Tanke  to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes — for  women  were  admitted  to  equal  hopes  and 
pri^leges  with  men,  and  one  of  Gautama's  early  female  disciples  is  to  1m  the  supreme 
Buddha  of  a  future  cycle— no  doubt  gave  Buddhism  one  great  advantage  over  Brahman- 
ism. The  Buddha,  says  M.  MfUIer,  "addressed  himself  to  castes  and  outcasts.  He 
promised  salvation  to  ul;  and  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  preach  his  doctrine  in  all 
places  and  to  all  men.  A  sense  of  duty,  extending  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  house, 
the  village,  and  tbe  counby,  to  the  widest  drcle  of  mankind,  a  feeling  sympathy  and 
broUiertiood  towards  all  men,  the  idea,  in  fact,  of  humuiity,  were  first  pronounced  by 
Buddha."  This  led  to  that  remarkable  missionary  movement  already  adverted  to,  which, 
beginaiag  300  B.O.,  sent  forth  a  succession  of  devoted  men,  who  spent  tbeir  Uvea  In 
spreading  the  fallh  of  Buddha  over  all  parts  of  Asia. 

For  the  history  of  Buddha  and  his  religion  see  Bumouf,  Introduction  i  I'Hittoire  du 
Bouddhisme  Indien  (1876> ;  KSppen,  DieR^igiandeaBuddiui  (1857) :  Oldenburg,  BuddJta 
aeSl :  Eng.  tnuu. ;  1888) ;  Wunn,  Der  Bvddha  (1880) :  St.  HHaire,  Le  Boudiha  (1662) ; 
WassUlew,  D&r  Buddkumra  (1860) ;  Kern,  OeMdUedenUranhet BuddhmM  (1884/ ;  Rhys- 
Davids.  Bud(ffH*m  (1880),  and  Bibb&rt  LeOurea  (1881) ;  Mills,  Tha  Indian  BaiTU  (1876) ; 
Arnold,  TM  LightofAMia  (1B82) ;  Feer,  Etudtu  Bouddhique»{Vm\ ;  Titcomb,  BuddhUm 
(1885) ;  Bastian,  jSer  Buddha  in  Miner  pajfehtOogis  (1882) ;  Alvis,  BuddMtt-ifirwna 
(1871) :  8£nart,  La  Leaende  du  Bouddha  (1875) ;  Bigandet,  Legend  of  Qaudama  (1886) ; 
Obry.  IMt  Jiirvana  Brntddhique  (1B68)  ;  Max  Holler.  Buddhttt  HihiUtm  (1869)  ;  Lillle, 
Badiiha  (1881) ;  Seydel,  Da*  EhangMwn  -and  die  BuddAaaage  (1882) ;  £itel,  Buddhitm 
(1878) ;  Eistner,  Buddha  (1800).  with  a  complete  bibliography ;  Sir  Uonier  Williams, 
Buddhitm  (1888) ;  the  works  of  Beal,  EdkGu,  £itel,  Legge,  and  Schott  for  Ohlneie 
Buddhism  ;  of  Eoppen  and  Schlagintweit  for  Tibetan ;  and  of  Alabasta  for  Siamese. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  priudpal  translations  of,  or  compilations  from,  tniginal 
works  in  Pali,  Suiskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese :  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism 

6860) ;  Ecutern  Mtmaehiam  (1860),  and  Legend)  and  Theoriee  of  the  Baddhitta  (1866)  ; 
umouf,  Le  Lotua  de  la  Bonne  Loi  (1852) ;  Schiefner,  TaraneUha'a  Oaae/iiehU  dea 
Buddhiamua  (1869)  and  L^nriteaehreibung  Sal^munia  (1819) ;  Rhys-Davids,  Buddhiat 
Birth  Btoriea.  vol.  1  (1880) ;  Rogers,  BudM(^ioaha'9  FaraHa  (1870) ;  Fonoaux,  Hiatoire 
dtt  Bouddha  (1868) :  LaUta  Viatara,  by  Raj.  Ultra  and  Lefmann ;  Bhammamda,  by 
FansbOll,  Mailer,  Beal,  Rockhill.  Weber,  and  Schulae ;  porU  of  the  canoa  in  Saored 
Boeka  €f  the  Boat,  vols,  x.,  xi.,  xUI.,  xvlL,  six.,  and  xxL 

BTTDSnrft,  sometimes  called  Dtoouutton,  is  an  operation  aoaloeous  to  Grafting 
(q.v.),  or  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  particular  mode  of  grafting,  la  which  a 
leaf -bud  is  used  as  a  graft  instead  of  a  young  shoot.  It  Is  generally  preferred  for  trees 
which  are  apt  to  throw  out  much  gum  when  wounded,  as  the  plum,  cbeny,  peach, 
apricot,  and  stone-fruits  in  general,  also  for  roses  and  many  other  flowering  uirubs. 
The  time  for  it  is  when  the  bud  Is  perfectly  formed,  about  or  a  little  after  midsummer. 
The  bud  to  be  employed  is  taken,  by  means  of  a  shiurp  knife,  from  the  branch  on  which 
it  has  grown — ^^enerally  a  branch  of  the  former  vear — a  miall  portion  of  the  bark  and 
young  wood  being  taken  with  It,  extendiiw  to  about  half  an  inch  above  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  below  the  bud.  The  woody  part  is  then  snMuated  from  the  bark  and 
bud;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  bud  itself  is  not  injured,  which,  however,  is  always 
the  case  when  the  operation  is  attempted  before  the  bud  is  sufficiently  matured,  and  Is 
indicated  by  a  hollow  left  at  the  bud  when  the  wood  baa  been  removed.  A  longitudinal 
and  a  transverse  cut  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  intended  to  receive  the  bud,  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T;  l^e  bark  is  raised  on  both  sides,  for  which  pnipose  the  handle 
of  the  bvdding-knife  generally  terminates  In  a  thin  ivory  blade,  and  the  bud  Is  tuserted, 
the  bark  attached  to  tbe  bud  oeing  cut  across  so  as  to  join  exactly  to  the  transverse  cnt 
in  that  of  the  stock,  that  the  bud  may  be  nourished  by  the  descending  sap.  The  leaf  In 
the  axil  of  which  the  bud  grew  is  cut  oS.  The  newly-inserted  bud  is  for  a  time  pre- 
served in  its  place,  and  prevented  from  too  much  access  of  air  by  strands  of  bass-mat- 
ting. The  process  lust  described  is  distinctively  called  ahietd-budding,  and  is  the  most 
common  method  of  budding.  Other  methods  are  occasionally  employed,  as  nnwrMd 
ahield-buddiTtg,  in  which  the  mcisions  are  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  reversed,  which  is 
sometimes  jwacticed  with  trees  of  the  orange  family  and  others  in  which  there  is  a  very 
great  flow  of  descending  sap ;  and  eeaUop-buddtTig,  in  which  a  tldn  slip  of  buk  is  removea 
from  the  stock,  and  a  similar  slip  bearing  the  bud  is  placed  upon  it,  the  upper  edfe  and 
one  of  the  lateral  edges  being  made  to  fit  exactly.  Scdlop-budding  may  be  praramed 
in  spring,  and  if  it  fuls,  the  ordinary  method  may  be  resorted  to  in  summer.  B.  is  also 
sometimes  performed  by  taking  a  tube  ot  bark  with  one  or  more  buds  from  a  small  branch, 
and  placing  it  upon  a  branch  of  dmllar  thickness  in  the  stock,  from  which  the  bark  has 
been  removed. 
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BUSDLX'A,  a  genus  of  shruba  of  the  natural  order  aeroj^ularinea,  of  which  many  spe- 
ciea  are  known,  wl  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  nome  of  them  much 
admired  for  their  beautiful  flowera.  B.  Jfe&mda  has  received  the  praise  of  bcdng  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  of  India.  B.  globosa,  a  native  of  Ctxili,  with  dowDv  b ranch ea, 
lanceolate  leavea,  and  globose  heads  of  orange-colored  flowers,  is  hardy  enough  to  enduru 
the  climate  of  most  parts  of  England,  and  has  become  a  Tery  common  mnameut  oC 
gardeiu»  bat  in  SooUand  it  needs  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse  or  frame. 

BUSS  BVBSEX  and  Bmm  LiQHT.  Hie  burner,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  real- 
dence  of  the  Inventor,  Hr.  Qiune^,  consista  of  two,  three,  or  more  concentric  argand 
bomera,  each  inner  one  rising  a  little  above  the  outer.  On  the  same  principle,  a  power- 
fnl  Ught  is  produced  by  a  number  of  flat  flames  disposed  in  concentric  circles  Uke  the 

Eitals  of  a  rose. — The  Bude  light,  also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ourney,  depends  upon 
troducing  oxygen  into  the  center  of  the  flame  instead  of  air,  as  in  the  common  argand. 
A  lij^t  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  is '  thus  produced.  The  house  of  commons  is 
lighted  in  tliis  meuu,  the  bnlliancy  being  softened  tba  interrmtion  of  a  cdling  ot 
gnHud-gUM. 

BVnonXi,  KCBTAOB,  1069-1787,  a  writer  for  the  Toiler,  ^eeUUor^  and  Ouardian.  He 
WM  undM'-Becretary  to  Addison,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
StiU  later  he  was  controller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  from  which  office  be  was 
removed  because  of  a  lampoon  written  by  him  upon  the  lord  lieutenant.  In  1720,  he 
lost  £20,000  in  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  afterwards  spent  £5000  to  get  into  parli^ 
ment,  but  did  not  succeed.  Then  he  started  the  Bee,  a  short-lived  weekly  journal. 
Lawsuits  accumulated,  and  he  ended  his  troubles  by  drowning,  leaving  on  his  table  a 
slip  of  papw  on  which  was  written  "What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved,  ounot  be 
wrong.** 

BUSfiXT,  from  the  same  source  as  the  French  bougette,  means  a  small  bag,  and  has 
beat  used  metaphraleally  to  expnm  a  compact  collection  of  Uilngs,  as  a  budget  of  news, 
ft  budget  of  inventiocs,  and  the  like.  Water-budgets  or  buckets  were  a  very  honorable 
blazon  on  a  coat-armorial,  as  being  generally  conferred  in  honor  of  some  valiant  feat  for 
•applying  an  army  with  water.  Quillim,  in  his  Diij^y  of  Beraidry,  thinks  the  three 
migfafy  men  in  David's  army  who  broke  into  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water 
from  uie  well  of  Bethlehem,  "  deserved  to  liave  been  remunerated  wiUi  such  armorial 
narks  on  their  coat-armors  for  their  vator." 

The  term,  "Tlie  Budget,"  is  in  Britain,  from  long  usage,  applied  to  that  misoel- 
laneons  collection  of  matters  which  aggregate  into  the  annual  financial  statement  made 
to  parliament  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ez^equer.  It  contains  two  leading  elements— 
a  Btatement  how  the  nation's  account  of  charge  and  discharge  stands  in  relation  to  the 
past,  and  an  explanation  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year,  with  a  scheme 
of  the  mettiod  in  which  it  is  to  be  met,  whetiier  by  the  existing  or  new  taxes,  or  by 
loan.  The  statement  of  the  budget  is  always  an  important,  sometimes  a  very  exciting 
oocaaion;  as  ft»  instance,  sir  Robert  Peel's  adoption  of  an  lncome4ax  in  1842,  and  his 
Ipgtulwt*^  for  free-trade  In  184A.  Another  Instance  is  lib.  Goacben's  budget  propoMdi 
In  connection  with  llcenrfng  In  1890. 

BUmU'VUH,  a  t  of  India,  In  the  Britldi  district  of  M<»uflurniugnr,n.-v.proviQce9, 
<m  the  route  from  Komoul  to  Meenit,  48  m.  a.  txtm  EnnKKuT  The  Burrouodliu 
country  is  wooded  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  bazaar  of  the  town  is  well  supplied. 
Popw  6900. 

BUIMJitftOl'.  WiLUAK  Itbb,  D.D.,  b.  CJonn.,  1815 ;  graduated  at  Ya^  and  la 
UietAo^  at  Andover.  He  was  ordained  in  1840,  and  took  (£arge  of  the  First  Con^rega- 
tkmal  Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  remaining  there  14  years.  He  published  a  histoty 
of  that  church  in  1645.  In  1856,  he  took  charge  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  BrooUh^n, 
Nerw  Toric.  Falling  health  oonvpelled  him  to  relinquish  public  duties  early  In  1879, 
and  be  died  In  November.  Dr.  B.  was  one  of  tiie  acknowledged  leaders  in  nu  daHua- 
ination. 

BinXW  HEOT,  a  mountdn  belonring  to  the  Carpathians,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Transylvania,  in  lat.  40"  12'  n.,  and  long.  35°  40'  east  It  is  quite  Isolated,  steep,  and 
of  conical  shape,  densely  wooded  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  has  an  elevation  of  TBWfeet. 
H  has  numerous  caverns,  that  emit  sulphurous  exhalations,  and  from  Its  base  issue 
strong  sulphur  springs. 

BUSWXIS,  a  t  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Koldau.  about  77  m.  s.  of  Prague.  B.  la 
irall  built,  is  parttallT  fortified,  and  has  an  oid  cathedral,  manufactures  of  woolens,  stone- 
ware, machines,  leaa-pencUs,  saltpeter,  etc  It  has  also  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  wood, 
eoals.  and  salt  There  are  numerous  schools,  both  for  education  In  the  Bohemian  and 
In  the  German  tongue.  The  Slavic  niune  of  B.  is  Budtjowiee.  Pop.  '90,  28,491.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  an  old  feudal  fortress,  the  Schloss  Fraueuberg,  one  of  the  seats  of  prince 
Schwarzenlwrg,  and  a  fine  new  Gothic  castle  also  belonging  to  the  same  family. 

SUEL,  Jsssx:,  1778  1839;  agriculturist,  b.  In  Conn.,  began  life  as  a  printer,  and  estab- 
lished the  Albany  Argua  In  1818,  continuing  as  the  publisher  until  I82I,  when  he  retired 
to  a  fann  and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  cmtivatOTS  in  the  country.  In  1834,  he 
started  Uie  Albaam  Cultivator,  and  subsequentiy  published  ttie  Farmtr**  ImOrvoor  and 
thefhrnfT**  (hmptn^an, 
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BT7XLL,  Don  Cabiab,  b.  Ohio,  1818;  agradaate  of  West  Point;  served  In  the  Florida 
and  Mexican  wars,  from  1840  to  1861,  assistant  adjutaat^neral  in  various  military 
departments;  in  the  latter  year  commanding  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  16^ 
made  maj-gen.  of  rolnnteers.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1864,  and  was  Bubseqoently 
president  of  an  iron  works  corporation,  and  pension  agent  at  LottlsviUe,  Ky. 

BVZVA  VISTA,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  and 
watered  by  Coon  and  other  rivers;  5*76  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  18,547.  Agriculture  is  the  main 
biuiness.   Co.  seat,  Storm  Lake. 

BUXKA  VIRA,  a  small  settlement  in  Coahoila,  Mexico,  on  the  San  Juan,  a  tribu- 
tai7  0ftheIUoGTande,7in.  a.  of  Baltllto;  the  site  of  a  battle  between  the  United  Stated 
foroGS  under  Gen.  Taylw  and  the  Mexicans  under  Banta  Anna,  Feb.  28,  1847,  the  fonner 
with  S200  men  and  the  latter  with  about  20,000.  After  two  days  of  ahaip  ^tlng.  Santa 
Anna  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  neariy  9000;  Taylor's  loss  being  748.  The  result  was 
doe  In  great  part  to  the  superior  effectiveness  of  Ti^lofa  artillery. 

BUEH  ATB^,  in  Spanish,  or  Boh  Air  in  French,  an  island  in  that  snbdlvlrion  of  the 
West  Indies  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  It  is  in  lat.  12"  20'  n. ,  and 
long.  68°  27  w.,  being  80  m.  to  the  e.  of  Curasao,  which,  like  itself,  belongs  to  the 
Dutch.  B.  A.  produces  cattle  and  salt.  It  measures  20  m.  by  4,  and  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants.   It  lias  a  tolerable  harbor  on  its  leeward  or  s.w.  side. 

BIWOB  AT'BXB  {Buaiot  Aitet),  the  largest  and  most  important  province  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  South  America,  extends  itself  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata  to  that  of  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  4i8t  parallel ;  on  the  n.e.  It  is  washed  by  the 
Plata  and  the  Paran&,  the  latter  separatiug  it  from  Entre  Bios.  Its  area  Is  estimated  at 
6S.000  sq.m.,  with  a  population  of  (1895)  ^1,226.  Besides  the  existing  province  of  the 
name,  it  at  one  time  comprised  Uru^ay  or  Banda  Orieutal,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  the 
Aigentiue  Confederation,  twiog  originally  an  appendage  of  Peru,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  a  capt.  gen.,  and  becoming,  in  1770.  a  separate  vice-royalty  of  itself. 
Though  the  first  three  ot  these  four  divisions  broke  off  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
revolutionaiT  struggle,  yet  the  fourth  continued,  down  to  1658,  to  recognize  the  city  of 
B.A.  as  itA  head  ;  and  the  inland  states  endeavored  both  by  war  and  diplomacy  to  re- 
annex  the  maritime  province  to  the  republic,  till.  In  June,  1860,  tiieir  object  was  obtained, 
and  the  dty  remained  capital  of  the  province  and  temporary  capital  of  the  orafederatitm 
until  it  was  federalized  In  1880;  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  being  removed  to 
La  I^ata,  30  m.  to  the  a.e.  in  1884.  Like  each  of  the  other  provinces,  Buenos  Ayres  has 
its  own  budget  and  its  own  judicial  system.  In  1895  its  revenue  was  $13,125,667,  and 
Its  espenditure  $12,881,551.  Its  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  In  the  province,  and 
Is  independent  of  the  central  executive  in  hia  constitutional  functions.  Besides  two 
members  of  the  national  senate,  who  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  legislature,  Buenos 
Ayres  being  the  most  populous  of  the  provinces  sends  a  larger  number  of  representatives 
to  the  national  chamber  of  depnttes  than  any  other  state.  The  coast  line,  740  m.,  with 
about  150  m.  on  the  Paranfi,  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  ports  are  few.  The  harbor  of 
the  city  of  B.A.  is  very  bad  and  Bahia  Blanca,  In  the  extreme  s.,  Is  little  frequented; 
but  tbe  newly  founded  La  Plata  possesses  a  harbor  at  once  commodious  and  accessible. 
In  1887  a  bill  was  passed  for  establishing  "  agricultural  colonies  *'  at  all  ndlway  stations 
within  60  m.  of  the  capital,  where  towns  did  not  already  exist. 

The  countiT  approaches  so  nearly  to  a  plain,  that  most  of  the  rain  which  falls  Is 
dther  absorbed  or  evaporated,  or  lost  In  saiMakes,  comparatively  littie  drainaKe  entei^ 
ing  Uie  Paran&  or  the  Pkta.  The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  healthy  and  agree- 
able, is  yet  by  no  means  steady  or  uniform.  Every  wind.  In  general,  nas,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  its  own  weather — sultriness  coming  from  the  n..  freshness  from  tbe 
a.,  moisture  Trom  the  e.,  and  storm  from  the  w.  ;  and  besides  the  periodical  heats 
of  every  summer,  successive  years  of  more  than  ordinary  drought  occur.  Agriculture, 
properly  so  called.  Is  followed  chiefly  in  the  more  temperate  and  humid  districts  of 
the  eastern  coast ;  while  tile  interior  presents  an  almost  nninterrupted  pasturage  to 
countless  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  business  of  graz 
ing  and  hunting  combined  octnipies  or  interests  tiie  great  bulk  of  the  population — a 
business  that  renders  the  province,  whether  as  to  tbe  disposal  of  Its  productions  or  as 
to  the  supply  of  its  wants,  peculiarly  dependent  on  that  external  commerce,  which, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Spani^  America,  has  naturally  been  identified  with  political 
freedom.  Let  it  be  added  that  the  Indians  are  Intractable,  and  that  the  Africans, 
few  In  number  at  best,  are  principally  menials ;  and  it  is  seen  at  once  why,  in 
spite  of  national  jealousies  and  sectarian  prejudices,  immigration  from  Eurt^  has 
been  not  only  tolerated  by  public  oi^ion,  but  also  encouraged  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

BlTBirOB  AT'SBS,  a  city  of  South  America,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Plata,  which 

here,  at  a  distance  of  150  m.  from  the  open  sea,  is  86  m.  across.  It  stands  in  lat.  84"  86' 
8.,  and  long.  58°  24'  w.  Its  disadvantages  as  a  maritime  town  are  great;  the  flood- 
tides  of  the  ocean,  when  backed  by  easterly  winds,  being  apt  to  make  tbe  estuary  over- 
flow its  banks  ;  and  again,  when  westerly  winds  prevail,  the  estuary  loses  both  width 
and  depth.  Monte  Video,  on  the  opposite  shore,  possesses  a  better  harbor,  and  is  nearer  to 
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the  Atlantic,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  but  for  the  greater  facilities  of  B.  A.  In  carry- 
ing on  an  inland  trade,  the  former  town  wonld  have  proved  a  dangerous  rivaJ.  Steam 
is  rapidly  placing  both  upon  more'eqnal  terms.  Of  the  trade,  however,  with  Chile  by 
ICenaoza  and  the  Andes— a  trade  which  must  always  be  carried  on  by  land — B.  A.  must 
still  command  the  monopoly.  In  1887  a  system  of  harbor  works  (docks,  basins,  etc) 
was  commenced,  to  cost  $:20,000,000,  and  to  connect  the  two  channels  of  the  Plata 
bringing  the  Uu^est  vessels  up  to  the  wharf,  A  thoroogh  scheme  of  water  supply  and 
drainage  has  been  undertaken  in  recent  years.  B.  A.  labora  under  some  pecaUar  dlsad- 
vantages,  its  Immediate  territory,  purely  alluvial,  being  almost  destitute  of  timber  and 
stone,  and  fuel  is  almost  ae  scarce  as  building  material.  The  city  including  suburbs, 
contained  (1806)  690,788  Inhabitants  against  460,668  in  1887.  In  June  1896  a  census  of 
the  city  showed  that  about  346,fi00  of  the  Inhabitants  were  foreigners.    Newsp^ers  are 

Eobllshed  in  the  French,  English,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  languages.  The  city 
I  regularly  laid  out.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  ana  are  for  the  most 
part  pared  with  granite.  A  thorough  dr^nage  system  is  bung  canied  out,  and  there 
ue  many  miles  of  street  railways.  But  the  narrowness  of  flie  streets  prevents  the 
laying  of  a  double  track,  and  the  cars  travel  by  one  street  and  return  on  a  parallel  street, 
A  syttemof  boulevards  is  being  carried  out  and  new  thoroughfares  cross  the  old  streets 
in  a  diagonal  direction.  Host  of  the  houses  are  one  story  high,  but  newer  buildings 
are  often  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  government  building  is  large  and  imposing. 
It  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  principal  square,  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria.  The  Unl- 
•naltr  oecaples  a  fine  building  vaa  has  an  extensive  llbrair.  The  river  Plata,  which  Is 
here  80  miles  broad,  is  navigated  with  diflBcul^,  and  the  largest  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  several  miles  off  in  the  roadstead,  whence  their  cargoes  are  dischai^ed  by  means 
of  lighters.  For  several  years  a  system  <tf  harbor  works  (docks,  basins,  etc)  has  been 
in  process  of  construction.  It  is  estimate  that  about  one-half  of  the  tonnsge  emtered 
and  cleared  at  Argentine  ports  belongs  to  this  port.  Notwithstanding  the  effnts  to 
improve  the  sanltaiy  conmtion  of  the  city,  the  mortality  among  children  Is  still  very 

In  1882  Buenos  Ayres,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  was  placed,  together  with  the  surrounding  district  of  83  sq.  mi.,  under 
the  Federal  Grovemment.  A  continental  exhibition  was  held  here  in  1882.  B.  A.  was 
founded  in  15:^;  but  liaving  subsequently  been  twice  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  it  ought, 
In  reality,  to  date  only  from  1580.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
achieved,  with  very  little  aid  from  home,  two  triumphs  over  England.  In  1806,  one 
Mtish  force,  which  had  Just  captured  the  city,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  in  1807, 
another  which  ^tempted  to  recover  the  place,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  these 
successes  over  so  formidable  a  foe  emtwfdened  the  colonists,  three  years  afterwards,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

BUTTALO,  Boa  Ini6aiuii,  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe,  very  important  and  useful  to  man. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  been  long  domesticated,  and  from  which  it 
was  carried  to  Egypt  and  to  the  soutb  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  Into  Italy  about 
the  close  of  the  6th  c,  a.d.  The  name  B.  is  popularly  though  incorrectly  given  to  the 
American  bison  which  will  be  found  fully  treated  in  the  article  Biaoa. 

The  B.  is  larger  than  the  ox,  and  its  Innbs  are  stouter.  Its  form  is  more  angular  and 
chunay;  the  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body;  and  the  foreheail  is 
tBtber  convex,  and  higher  than  broad;  the  dorsal  line  rises  into  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  shoulders;  the  dewlap  and  the  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ox;  the  horns  are 
lai^,  slightly  compressed,  recline  towards  the  neck,  and  have  their  points  turned  up. 
It  IS  chancteristic  of  the  B.,  when  walking  or  running,  to  carry  the  head  with  the  muz- 
zle proJetiUDK  straight  forward,  and  the  horns  laid  back  on  the  shoulders.  The  hair  it 
frreeular  and  bristly,  often  very  thin,  so  that  the  smooth  brown  bide  "  shines  with  an 
tmpteasant  ^liah  in  the  suntight."  lu  this  as  In  other  respects,  the  animal  is  adapted 
for  marshy  situations,  which  it  naturally  affects;  preferring  for  its  food  the  rank  course 
bn'bage  which  they  afford,  delighting  to  immerse  itself  in  water  till  only  its  head  appears 
i^ve  the  surface,  in  which  condition  it  will  remain  for  hours,  and  often  enveloping 
itself  in  mud  as  a  protection  against  insects.  On  account  of  these  propensities,  the  hm- 
faloes  used  as  beasts  of  burden  in  India  are  seldom  ladea  with  any  goods  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  water,  as  the  animal  is  always  ready  to  take  an  opportunity  of  lying  down 
with  his  load  in  any  river  or  pond  which  presents  itself.  In  Ittdy,  the  B.  seems  nowhere 
more  at  home  thui  in  the  Pontine  marshes  and  the  pestilentku  Huemma. 

The  B.  is  a  very  powerful  animal,  much  more  powerful  than  the  ox,  and  capable  of 
dragging  or  carrying  a  far  heavier  load.  Theferoide  yieldsamuch  greaterquantity  of  milk 
than  a  cow,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  from  B.  milk  that  the  ghee  or  semi-fluid  butter 
of  India  is  made.  The  hide  is  greatly  valued  for  its  strength  and  durability,  but  the  flesh 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox. 

The  B.  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  In  a  state  of  domestication, 
it  is  capable  of  becomlug  very  dodle.  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  it  is  generally  managed 
by  a  line  passed  throufh  the  cartit^  of  the  nose,  but  in  India  by  a  mere  rope.  The 
Indian  driver  rides  up(  n  a  B. ;  but  these  animals  keep  so  closed  together  as  they  are 
drirett  mloTf,  that,  if  nec^sary,  he  walks  from  the  back  of  one  to  that  of  another  per- 
fiMrtlj  at  bis  ease.  In  a  wild  state,  the  B.  is  ravage  <md  dangerous,  and  even  lu  domesti- 
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eftllon  It  is  apt  to  neent  Injuij.  Tbe  yatSm  p^acm  of  India  make  tniifaloeB  and  tigen 
fight  in  their  public  shows ;  and  a  B.  b  more  than  a  matdi  for  a  tiger.  If  a  tiger  is  en- 
countered  by  a  herd,  he  is  quickly  gored  or  trampled  to  death. 

lite  B.  is  used  hi  some  parts  of  the  east  in  the  shooting  of  water-fowl,  being  trained  to 
the  sport,  and  sold  at  a  considerable  price.  Tbe  sportsman  conceals  faizaBetfDehlnd  the 
B.,  which,  being  a  familiar  sight,  Is  not  alarming  to  the  birds. 

The  Capb  B.,  Bob  (Jafer,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  It  seeing  never 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  It  to  bo 
very  capable  of  domestication.  The  horns  are  very  large ;  tbey  spread  horizontally  over 
tbt?  top  of  the  head,  and  are  then  bent  down  later^ly,  and  tumecf  upwards  at  the  point. 
The  head  is  carried,  as  by  the  common  B.,  with  projecting  muzzle  and  reclining  horns, 
but  tile  bases  of  tbe  horns  nearly  meet  on  the  forehead,  where  they  are  from  8  to  10  in. 
broad.  The  length  of  a  full-grown  Cape  B.  is  about  8  ft.  from  tbe  root  of  the  horns  to 
the  tail,  and  the  height  51  ft.  This  animal,  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  in  South 
Africa,  is  still  found  in  lar^  herds  in  the  interior.  The  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough  that 
the  C^res  mi  ke  shields  of  it,  and  the  balls  used  in  shooting  B.  are  mixed  with  tm,  and 
ret  are  often  flLUtmed  by  the  resistance.  The  Cape  B.  grazes  chiefly  in  the  eveningr  and 
uea  in  woods  and  thickets  during  the  day. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establiah  a  genus,  duioftw,  having  the  onnmon  B.  for 
Ha  ^pe ;  but  the  cfaarBCtem  lack  precision,  and  the  limits  are  nnoeiwn. 

BUITAIiO,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Nebraska,  on  the  Platte  liver,  and  intoaected  by  the 
Union  Pacific  r.r.;  883  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  2S,16S ;  soil  fertile.    Co.  seat,  Kearney. 

Btrr^AXO,  a  CO.  in  southern  B,  Dakota ;  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  watered  by 
Soldier,  Crow,  Campbell,  and  Mm  creeks  ;  created,  1864,  when  it  Included  nearly  all  of 
Dakota ;  organized  1671 ;  area,  610  sq.m. ;  pop.  1890,  908 ;  industry,  fanning.  Co. 
seat,  Gann  Valley. 

BVZTALO,  a  co.  in  w,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi,  Chippewa,  uid  Trempeleau 
rivers,  and  drained  by  B.  river  \  667  Bq.m.;  pop.  1890,  16,997 ;  surface  irregular ;  prod- 
nets,  grain  and  wooL  Co.  seat.  Alma, 

BUPVALO,  capital  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y.;  third  city  in  the  state  in  population  and 
Importance,  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Niagara  Falls,  where  Buffalo  Creek  enters  the  Lake,  ft  is  in  lat- 
itude 42'  58'  east,  and  longitude  78°  62'  west ;  539  miles  east  of  Chicago  ;  182  miles 
northeast  of  Cleveland ;  852  miles  west  of  Albany ;  460  northwest  of  New  York.  The 
Erie  Basin,  protected  by  a  breakwater,  is  Uie  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal 

As  early  as  1679  this  locality  was  visited  by  the  French  under  La  Salle,  and  at  that 
ttme  he  bmlt  the  first  ship  to  navigate  these  waters,  a  vessel  of  only  sixty  tons,  called 
the  Oriffln.  It  filled  the  savages  with  fear  and  awe  when  it  sailed  away  on  its  first  aiid 
last  voyage,  as  it  never  returned  from  its  trip  to  Lake  Huron.  In  1687  this  admirable 
location  was  selected  for  a  settiement  by  Baron  La  Honton,  and  Fort  Suppose  was 
erected ;  in  1788-4  it  was  a  British  garrison,  under  the  name  of  Fort  Erie.  The  settlers 
began  building  vessels  for  war  and  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  tbe  Great  Lakes 
was  commenced,  which  has  since  developed  into  such  gigantic  proportions.  "The  spot 
was  included  in  a  tract  purchased  the  "  Holland  Land  Company  In  1792-98  and  In 
1801  New  Amsterdam  was  founded  oy  the  Dutcli.  In  1810  the  name  was  dunged  to 
Buffalo  by  act  of  legislature,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  immense  herds  of  buffalo 
that  frequented  the  locality  for  water.  During  this  year  the  first  steamboat  called 
Walk-in-the- Water  started  westward  from  the  city,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  many 
others.  In  1813  Buffalo  was  incorporated  and  made  a  military  post,  and  December  80th 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  who  devastated  and  burned  it.  In  1815  it  was  re- 
built, but  its  growth  was  slow  till  1825,  when  tiie  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  materially 
advanced  its  prosperity.  In  18112  it  became  a  city,  andnnce  1867  it  has  been  noted  fw 
its  manufactures  and  commerce.  Its  harbor  is  guarded  by  Fort  Forter,  and  a  tall  light* 
hooae  guides  its  shipping  into  safety. 

Wiui  an  altitude  of  600  feet  amve  tbe  sea-level,  a  mean  summer  temperature  of 
67.29°,  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  26.77°,  the  climate  Is  delightful.  The  ground  rises 
gradually  from  the  Lake  fdiore  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  when  it  forms  an  extended 
plain,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  Lake,  Niagara  River,  and  surrounding  coun- 
try may  t>e  obtained.  At  one  spot  the  ascent  is  by  a  precipitous  bluff,  which  adds  to 
toe  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene. 

Although  finely  located  for  a  great  commercial  centre,  Buffalo  had,  <»1gina]ly,  no 
facilities  for  harboring  vessels.  By  a  series  of  breakwaters  north  and  south  of  the 
mouth  of  Bu&lo  Creek  or  Inlet,  an  inner  harbor  is  lonned,  protected  In  front  by  an- 
ottier  breakwater,  erected  by  the  .United  States  Qovemment.  Numerous  and  extensive 
substantial  piers,  forming  Insins  and  canals,  have  been  constructed  by  the  State  at  the 
expense  of  millions  of  dollars ;  the  uniform  depth  of  the  water  lieiiiff  sixteen  feet. 
Buffalo  has  a  m^^iflcent  water-front  of  about  eight  miles,  two  and  a  half  on  the  Lake, 
and  the  same  on  Buffalo  River,  with  room  for  extension  down  Niagara  Mver  for  some 
miles.   Buffalo  River  is  navigable  for  two  miles,  and  two  canals  pass  al«ig  the  western 
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Imuodary  between  the  city  and  the  River  and  Lake,  the  Erie  running  to  the  north  of 
Buffalo  Inlet,  and  a  ship  canal,  six  miles  long,  to  the  south  of  it  The  streets  are 
hroad,  well  paved  with  stone  or  asphalt,  and  cross  each  other  mostly  at  rig^t  angles. 
The  principal  ones,  Main,  Delaware  and  Niagara,  are  five  and  six  rnueS  long  and  120 
frat  wide,  lined  with  coatly  dwellings  and  beautiful  shade  trees.  There  are  more  than 
fifty  miles  of  street  railroads,  and  a  steam  belt-line  for  suburban  traffic.  It  has  an  ef- 
ficient fire  and  police  department,  telephone  service,  and  gas  and  electric  lights.  Water 
is  pure  and  abundant,  and  the  sewage  is  carried  off  by  tunnel  into  Scajaquada,  Buffalo 
and  Gazenoria  Creet^.  thence  to  Ni^ra  River.  Buffalo  claims  to  be  the  cleanest, 
healthiest  and  best-lighted  city  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  squares  and  public 
places,  and  a  «>mbinfttlon  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  with  connectiDg  boulevards, 
affords  a  continuous  drive  of  more  than  fifteen  miles.  The  principal  park  in  the  city 
covers  an  area  of  850  acres,  has  a  lar^ro  lake  and  groves  of  forest  trees.  The  Parade 
Ground  oontnins  fifty-six  acres ;  the  Front,  on  the  Niagara,  thirty-two  acres.  Falcon- 
wood  and  Oakfield,  on  Grand  Isiand,  are  fashionable  club  grounds.  Near  the  Park  is 
one  of  the  best  driving  courses  in  (he  country.  There  are  more  than  twenty  cemeteries 
and  a  crematory. 

Many  elegant  public  buildings  adorn  the  dty.  Among  these  are  the  new  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  which  cost  $2,000,000;  the  State  Armory  and  Arsenal;  the  City  and 
County  Hall,  with  tower  245  feet  high,  and  costing  over  92,000,000;  Music  HaU;  Mer- 
chants' Exchange;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building;  Fitch  Institute;  General  Hospital;  Bnffalo 
Library,  Niagara  Hotel;  Board  of  Trade  Building;  State  Insane  Asylum,  which  has  a 
front  of  2T00  feet,  and  cost  1^,000,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
cathedrals.  The  principal  public  monuments  are  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Lafayette 
Sqnare,  and  those  to  Bed  Jacket  and  President  Fillmore  in  Forest  I^awn  Cemetenr* 

Bu^lo  has  several  discount  buiks,  Indnding  2  national,  and  savings  banks,  ana  bnildr 
ing  and  loan  associations.  Besides  the  two  cathedrals  there  are  nearly  200  churches. 
Among  the  charitable  institntions  are  Fit«h  Institute,  containing  within  its  walls  a  eriche 
and  other  charities,  all  managed  by  the  Charity  Oroanization  Society,  the  oldest  of  the 
kind  in  tlie  ijnited  States;  the  Orphan  Asylum;  Home  for  the  Friendless  (Prot.);  St. 
Vincent's  (Rom.  Calh.)  Orphanage  for  girls;  St.  Joseph's  (Bom.  Oath.)  for  l>oys;  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane;  Church  Home  (Prot.)  for  aged  women;  St.  John's  Orphan 
Home;  Inffleside  Home  for  erring  wcnnen;  St.  Mary's  Asylnm  for  widows  and  fonnd- 
Unes:  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  deaf  mates;  an  eye  and  ear  tnflimary;  a  dispensary^ 
and  five  hospitals. 

Educational  institutions  are  numerous  and  efficient.  There  are  a  State  Normal 
School ;  06  public  school  buildings ;  public  school  property  valued  at  over  ^600,000;  two 
medical  coll^ea;  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Canisius*  Collies  (Bom.  Cath.):  Buffalo  Semi- 
nary, Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Holy  Angels*  Academy,  etc.  There  are  18  refer- 
ence and  free  public  libraries,  including  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..,  the  Qrosrenor  (reference), 
and  th»German  Young  Men's  Association.    The  Buffalo  Library  building  is  also  occu- 

5 led  by  the  Historical  Society,  with  a  large  library  and  cabinet,  and  the  Society  of 
Tatural  Sciences,  which  has  an  extensive  collection  snd  lai^  museum.  There  are  also 
a  Historical  Society,  Law  Library,  an  Ait  Gallery,  and  a  Decorative  Art  Society.  Of 
64  periodicals,  11  are  dally,  SO  weekly,  S8  monthly,  and  8  quarteiiy. 

The  leading  places  of  amusement  are  Grand  Central  Opera  House,  Music  Hall,  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  elegant  Star  Theatre.  There  are  sixteen  musical  orgulzar 
ttons,  including  the  Uedertafd,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Phil- 


Buffalo's  manufacturing  Interests  are  extensive  and  varied.  Foundry  and  machine 
shop  products,  incindlne  stoves,  nails,  etc.,  and  agricultural  implements  valued  at 
nearly  97,400,000,  take  the  lead,  and  in  the  producuon  of  these  this  city  ranks  next 
to  Pittsburg.  SlaughterlnK  and  meatr-packing  amount  to  $7,700,000;  clothing  of  men 
and  women,  to  $4,800,000;  Souring  and  grist-mill  products,  $8,000,000;  brick,  stone,  lime, 
and  stucco,  $3,000,000;  refining  petroleum,  $1,800,000;  malt  and  distilled  liquors, 
$8,  276,000;  soap  and  candles,  $2,100,000;  furniture,  $1,600,000;  shipbuilding,  $1,150,000; 
tol»cco  and  cigars,  $900,000.  Besides  these  are  immense  establishments  manufacturing 
saddlery  and  harness,  cars,  awnings,  tents,  sails,  wiliow-ware,  carriages,  wagons,  cutlery, 
hardware,  mattresses,  r^rigeratms,  jewelry,  hosiery,  patent  medicmes,  surgical  apjm- 
ances,  etc.  Total  number  of  establishments  in  1890, 8,666;  capital  fuTested,  |W,707,146; 
51,488  persons  employed;  total  value  of  products,  $100,062,208. 

Bulnlo  Is  the  great  commercial  centre  of  all  this  section  of  the  country,  and  having 
many  advantages  as  a  residence,  its  ratio  of  Increase  has  been  unprecedented.  It  is 
connected  by  several  great  steamship  lines  and  innumerable  independebt  vessels,  with 
the  chief  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  there  are  severe  ferries  to  Victoria  and  Fort 
Erie  on  the  Canada  side.  This  city  is  not  only  connected  with  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Hudson  by  the  Erie  Canal,  but  is  the  terminus  or  connecting  point  of  more  tlian  a  score 
of  railroads ;  among  them  are  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern ;  Canada  Southern 
branch  of  tike  Itflchigan  Central;  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada;  New  York 
Ceotral;  West  Shore;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western;  New  York,  lAke  Erie  and 
Western;  Lehigh  Valley;  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  Buffalo,  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg;  and  New  York,  Chia^  and  St.  Louis.   The  transfer  yards  at  East 
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Buffalo  are  the  lat^t  in  the  world.  The  latemational  Bridge  acrow  tbe  Nlagam  at 
Bnffalo  cost  $1,600,000. 

The  records  of  navigation  for  many  years  shov  that  the  Lake  opened  at  dates  rang- 
ing from  March  16th  to  May  3d;  that  for  seven  years  the  canal  opened  in  May  (7th- 
llw);  that  with  one  exception  it  closed  every  year  In  December,  and  from  l88ft-97 
r^nlaiiT  on  Dec.  1st  Bu^o  River  and  the  Ship  Canals  furnish  the  principal  facilities 
for  loctding  and  unloading  vessels,  affording  about  twenty-seven  miles  of  dock  front. 

A  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  in  18M  and  incorporated  in  1857.  The  Immense 
quantity  of  flour  and  grain  annually  moved  from  the  Western  States  to  the  sea-board 
constitutes  the  most  important  feature  of  the  commerce  of  Bnffalo,  and  the  fadllties  for 
handling  and  storing  tt  are  unexcelled  by  those  of  any  other  American  city.  The  first 
grain  elevator  in  tbe  world  was  built  in  Bnffalo  in  184S  by  Joseph  Dart.  In  1887  there 
were  Uiirty-three,  with  storage  capacity  of  18,015,000  bushels;  In  1880,  forty-five,  storing 
16,000,000  bushels.  Many  of  these  elevators  are  costly  structures  of  stone,  or  of  iron 
and  brick;  several  have  grain  "driers"  attached.  The  "Niagara  B"  elevator  will 
store  1,200,000 bosbels;  the  "Bennett"  has  an  hourly  capacity  of  19,000  bushels. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1895-6,  the  hnports  of  merchandise  were  valaed  at  $8,293,S77, 
and  tbe  es^rts  at  $4,420,084— total  foreign  trade,  $7,721,861.  The  entrances  of  shipping 
at  tbe  Buffalo  Creek  custom  house  were  380  American  sailing  vessels  of  60,015  tons, 
461  Amctican  steam  vessels  of  220,730  tons,  206  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  30,467  tens,  and 
ISO  foreign  steam  vessels  of  11,805  tons— total  vessels,  1,177,  total  tonnage,  341,026.  Tlie 
clearances  were  300  American  sailing  vessels  of  56,221  tons,  406  American  steam  vessels 
of  153,217  tons,  200  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  28,406  tons,  and  121  foreign  steam  vessels 
of  7,702  tons— total  veswis,  1,066,  total  tonnage,  245,546;  grand  total,  vessels,  2,968, 
tonnage,  686,572.  Indudlng  vessels  registerod  at  other  ports  on  the  great  lalMs  and 
those  belonging  to  local  corporations,  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  of  the  city  exceeds  10,000  vessels.  The  largest  article  of  trade  is  gnin,  of  which 
20,236,114  bnshels  were  shipped  by  canal  In  1686,  and  M,287,TT0  bushels  by  railroad. 
The  live-stock  trade  ranks  second,  in  which  Bufflalo  Is  next  to  Chicago;  the  lumber  and 
timber  trade  follows;  and  then  the  coal  trade. 

Among  the  Imports  not  specified  above  are  copper  and  copper-ore,  iron  and  Iron-ote, 
lead,  flax  seed,  htrd,  pork,  salt,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  hides  and  skins,  scrap-iron  and  ateel, 
staves,  rallroad-tles,  wool,  oil-cake  and  petroleum,  pig,  bloom  and  bap-Iron,  rock  and 
superphosphates,  stone  and  lime.  The  principal  articles  of  export  besides  those  men- 
tioned above  are  plaster,  cement  and  n^road-iron,  oil  meal  and  cake,  lime  and  clay, 
refined  and  crude  petroleum,  rock  and  superphosphates. 

The  city  Is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  common  council,  a  toeasurer,  romptroUer,  city 
attorney,  superintendoit  of  edneatlon,  city  engineer,  overseer  of  the  poor  and  three 
assessors.  The  Erie  County  Penitentiary,  one  of  the  six  pooal  establuhments  ai  the 
state.  Is  located  in  Buffalo.  Fort  Porter,  although  dismantled,  is  a  military  post,  and  a 
regiment  is  stationed  there.  A  small  yield  of  natural  gas  has  been  secured  nea{  Black 
Rock,  but  it  is  piped  from  Pennsylvania  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  sepice,  to  some 
extent,  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  assessed  valuation  in  1805  was  $234,661,400;  net  debt,  1896,  $11,972,850.  T. 

Population  In  1820,  2096:  1833,  15,000;  1860^  81,129:  1880,  155,134—61,268  foreign, 
a^5^Ge^uan;  1692,  276,706. 

BUFFALO  BTTO.   See  Carpet  Bug. 

BTTTFALCBA,  a  small  t.  of  Lombardy,  about  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Favla,  on  the  Tidno, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  Austrians  commenced  the  Italian  campaign  of  1858  by 
entering  Piedinont  at  this  point.  The  bridge  vraa  partially  blown  up  by  Austrian 
engineers.   Pop.  1250. 

BUJTJTJUt,  BVZnH0  APPARATUS,  an  arrangement  like  a  cushion  or  plate  projecting 
from  the  frame  of  a  railway  carriage.  Bufters  are  fastened  bv  rods  to  a  spring  of  flat 
steel  plates,  In  pairs  at  each  end  of  the  carriage  under  the  n-amework,  to  deaden  the 
effect  of  the  concussions  caused  when  the  velodty  of  a  part  of  the  train  is  checked.  The 
buffers,  rods,  and  springs  taken  together  are  sometimes  called  the  Buffing  apparatut,  or 
Bt^nff  ammgMunt.  It  also  allows  the  eiuine.  In  starting  a  train,  to  overoonu  the 
InerUs  of  tbe  several  cars  successively.  See  VESTmniAD  Taanra. 

BUnST,  an  article  of  furniture  formeriy  serving  the  same  purpose  as  a  sideboard, 
which  has  now  superseded  it.  B.  is  the  name  given  in  France  to  s  refreshment  bar. 

BUyJUCB,  Claudb,  1661-1737 ;  a  French  psychologist  and  metaphysician,  for  the 
most  of  his  lUe  a  lecturer  in  tbe  Jesuit  college  in  Paris.  His  best-known  work  is  Traiti 
da  ySrUA  Pr«niire$,  in  vhlcfa  lie  intmded  to  discover  the  ultimate  principles  upOD 
which  all  knowledge  is  based.  He  wrote  also  on  the  etoments  of  m^physlcs. 

BUnr  UAIHEB  is  usuallv  made  out  of  salted  and  dried  South  American  Hght  ox 
and  cowhides.  After  being  limed,  Ihey  are  unhaired  and  rounded.  The  grain  and  flesh 
■te  soaped  or  cut  off,  anathe  true  cuticle  alone  remains.  Tbe  hide  is  next  heated  wlQi 
cod  dl  and  stocked,  then  partially  dried,  then  oUed  and  stocked  again  ;  the  wwk  occu* 
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pjlng  about  a  week.  The  hide  la  then  ' '  l>«ated  off"  in  a  stove,  then  scoured  and  soaked 
ui  Ije  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  atotract  the  oil  It  is  again  stocked,  dried,  and 
"  nounded"  or  rubbed  smooth  with  a  round  knife  and  with  pumice-Btone  and  sand. 
P.lwther  is  very  pliant,  is  not  liable  to  crack  or  rot,  and  is  used  for  soldiers'  belts,  etc. 
The  natural  color  of  the  leather  is  Uj^yellow,  but  it  Is  sometinies  bleached  white. 

Bono.  Bee  Buffoon. 

Buf  JTiui,  Qeosge  Louis  Lbcuibc,  Comte  de,  one  of  the  most  famous  naturalists  and 
writers  of  the  18th  c. ,  was  b.  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  Sept.  7, 1707.  He  studied  law 
at  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Bilon,  but  showed  so  marked  a  predilection  for  astronomj 
and  mathematics,  that  hia  father  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  At  Dijon, 
lie  became  acquainted  with  lord  Kingston,  whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
directed  the  mind  of  B.  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  With  lord  Kingston  and  his  tutor, 
B.  traveled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  came  to  En^|aDil  where,  to  improve  hia 
knowledge  of  our  language,  he  translated  Newton's  jP^vxumt  and  Hales'  F^rebiNa 
Statie$.  In  1783,  ho  wrote  several  original  essays,  which  gained  notice  in  the  academy, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  a  member.  His  ^neral  love  of  science  received  a  definite 
impulse  toward  zoology  by  his  appoiDtment,  in  1789,  as  intendant  of  the  royal  garden 
and  museum.  Hitherto  zoolo^,  consisting  of  a  series  of  unconnected  ol)servations  and 
fruitless  attempts  at  classification,  had  been  commonly  regarded  by  educated  readers  as 
a  dry  study,  and  by  savans  as  play-work.  B.  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
attractive  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  and  of  securing  for  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  respect 
of  the  second.  His  plan  was  assuredly  comprehen«Te  enough,  dnce  he  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  a  collection  of  all  the  separate  known  facts  of  pbydcal  investigation,  and 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  these,  to  assist  the  author  in  forming  a  theory  of  nature; 
but  B.  possessed  neither  tJie  science  i>or  the  patience  necessary  for  such  a  task. 
Endowed,  however,  wi^  a  brilliantly  rhetorical  imagination,  and  always  inclined  to 
deliver  himself  from  doubts  and  ignorance  by  sparkling  hypotheses,  the  elaboration  of 
which  cost  him  little  trouble,  he  contrived  to  produce  a  work  which.  If  not  severely 
scientific  in  its  method,  at  least  shone  with  what  many  then  couceived  to  be  the  brightest 
Uterary  luster.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  his  views  are  verr  ingeni. 
ous,  although  later  researches  have  completelv  exploded  them.  The  Satural  ^liory  of 
B.  made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  thou^  it  has  now  little  or  no 
scientific  value.  Hia  attempted  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  were  opposed  by 
Condillac,  who,  with  Helvetius,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  otiiera,  also  ridiculed,  wlth'a 
certain  d^ee  of  justice,  the  excessive  pomp  of  style  used  by  Buffon.  The  most  insig- 
nificant pMt  of  B.'s  treatise  is  the  mineralogy,  for  which  he  was  quite  unqualified  by 
Uie  deficiencies  of  his  chemical,  mathematical,  and  physical  knowledge.  The  system- 
atic and  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  mammalia  was  executed  by  Daubenton,  the 
colleague  of  Buffon.  B.*s  works  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  several  were 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  best  complete  editk>n  is  the 
ffittoire  NcUureMe  Generals  et  Partieuliire,  in  86  volumes  {Par.  1749-88.)  After  receiv- 
ing several  high  honors,  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  comte  de  B.  by  Louis  XV. ,  and 
treated  with  ^reat  distinction  by  Louis  XVI.,  B.  died  in  Paris,  April  16,  1788.  In  per- 
son and  carnage,  B.  was  noble;  as  a  Parisian  academician,  and  a  self-complacent, 
theoretical  naturalist,  dressed  in  courtly  st^le,  pursuing  his  pleasant  studies  in  the  aUSa 
of  the  nwalgarden,  and  largely  participating  in  the  vices  of  his  time,  B.  was  quite  a 
modd  of  a  fronch  philosopher  of  the  Isth  century.  His  son,  Henri  Leclerc,  comte  de 
B.,  b.  1764,  was  attached,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  to  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  fell  under  the  guillotine.  His  last  words  were ;  Oib^em,  jt  nu  nomme 
Buffon. 

BOROCni  (Fr.  iauffon),  a  low  jester.  The  Italian  b^o  (from  buffa,  a  farce)  is  the 
name  given  to  a  comic  singer  in  an  opera.  In  the  corrupt  Latini^  ot  the  middle  age, 
buffa  meant  a  slap  on  the  (meek;  and  in  the  Italian,  buffare  signifies  the  puffing  of  wind 
through  the  mouth.  It  is  probably  from  the  favorite  trick  played  by  clowns  in  farces — 
one  swelliof^  out  his  cheeks  with  wind,  the  other  slapping  tl^m,  so  as  to  make  a  ludic 
roos  explosion — that  the  terms  buffoTien  in  Latin,  miffoni  in  Italian,  bouffons  in  Frencti, 
and  in  English  buffoon,  were  derived.  In  Italy,  the  buffo  eaiUante  is  distinct  from  the 
buffo  towko;  the  former  having  greater  musical  talent,  and  sostainlng  a  more  importuit 
part,  the  latter  having  greater  license  in  jocoseness.  The  voice  of  a  bvffo  eantante  Is 
generally  a  bass,  but  sometimes  a  tenor  buffo  is  introduced. 

BUTOBD,  John,  1836-48  ;  b.  Ky. ;  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  capt.  of  draguons 
in  1860.  In  the  late  dvil  war  he  served  on  the  union  side,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
concDicQons  and  unrfol  of  cavalry  officers,  participating  in  many  engagements,  in  one 
of  which  he  was  wounded.   He  rose  to  maj.gen,  of  volunteers. 

BUTOBD,  Kapolson  Bonafabtk,  1807-83;  b.  Woodford  co.,  Ky.;  military  otBcer: 
graduated  at  ih»  U.  8.  military  academy,  1827 ;  resigned  from  the  service,  but  re-entered 
the  Union  army,  1861;  was  brevetted  major-genenu  of  volunteers,  1865;  U.  S.  conunlth 
sioner  of  Indian  affairs,  1868;  and  Union  Pacific  railroad  inspector,  1891-^. 

BVff,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  family  of  Insects,  cimieidcB,  of  the  order  hem^Ura 
(H.  r.),  sub-order  Mten^ptetu,  and  often  still  further  ^tended  in  Its  eigniflcatton  so  as  to 
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Include  the  whole  of  that  sub-order,  the  insects  of  the  section  geoc&ngcB  l^ing  desigoaited 
land-bugs,  and  those  of  the  section  hydroeoritm,  water-bues,  the  tatter  including  water- 
Korpions,  boat-flies,  etc.  All  these  insects,  and  particularly  the  land-bugs,  wthough 
Bome  of  Ihem  are  radiant  in  beautiful  colors,  have  a  strong  resemblancein  form  and 
structure  to  the  annoying  and  disgusting  house  or  bed-bug  (eimex  UetviaTia).  The 
statement  that  this  insect  was  introduc^  into  England  with  timber  brought  from 
America  to  rebuild  London  after  the  great  fire  of  16^,  must  be  relected  as  erroneous; 
for  although  it  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  rare  in  England,  it  was  well  known 
in  some  parts  of  JQurope  long  before  that  time,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  The 
bed  B.  is  destitute  of  wings — an  anomalous  peculiarity,  as  ths  insects  of  its  order,  and 
even  of  the  same  family,  are  generally  furnished  with  them.  The  body  is  very  flat,  of  a 
somewhat  oval  form ;  the  whole  insect  is  of  a  dirty  rust  color,  emits  an  offensive  odor, 
and  is  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  legs  are  moderately  long,  tuid 
capable  of  being  employed  for  pretty  rapid  motion;  Hie  antenns  are  thread-like  and 
veiy  slender,  about  half  the  length  oi  the  body;  the  mouth  is  formed  for  suction  alone, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  proboscis,  which  is  three-jointed,  forms  a  sheath  for  the 
true  sucker,  and  when  not  in  use  is  recurved  under  the  head  and  thorax.  ThB  B.  lurks 
dunnz  the  day  in  crevices  of  walls,  of  bedsteads,  and  of  other  furniture,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently active  during  the  night;  and  when  it  finda  opportunity,  sucks  blood  until  It 
distends  itself.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  capable  of  subsisting  long  without  food. 
Young  bugs  resemble  their  parents  in  most  things,  except  size  and  the  want  of  d^tra, 
insects  of  this  order  not  undergoing  such  marvelous  transformations  as  those  of  some 
other  orders.  The  best  preventive  of  bugs  in  a  house  is  serupulous  attention  to  eUanU- 
nest/  but  where  the  nuisance  exists,  it  is  not  easily  removed,  and  various  metms  are 
employed  for  ttiis  purpose,  of  which  one  of  the  best  and  safest  is  tborou^  wasdiing 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  althou^  recourse  is  even  had  to  washing  with  a  solution  cn 
corrosive  BubUmate. — Other  species  of  B.  (eimex)  suck  the  blood  of  some  of  the  inferior 
rertebrate  animals,  as  pigeons,  swallows,  bats,  etc ;  but  the  greater  number  of  insects 
of  the  B.  family  live  by  sucking  the  juices  of  v^tables.  A  small  apedes  (ftnfA  PVri), 
which  sucks  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree,  is  very  destructive  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  popularly  called  the  tiger.  Some  of  these  winged  wood-bugs  or  field-bugs 
are  capable  of  inflicting  very  painful  wounds.  Flying-bugs,  "  enormous  and  fetid,"  are 
among  the  pests  of  India.  iTight  is  the  time  of  their  activity.  Warm  countries  gener 
ally  have  wmged  bugs  of  great  and  beauty ;  but  if  touchra  or  irritated,  they  ' '  exhale 
an  odor  that,  once  peroeived,  Is  never  after  forgotten."  A  winged  B.,  as  large  as  a  cock- 
chafer, lodges  In  the  tiiatch  and  roofing  of  houses  In  Chili,  and  sallies  forth  at  nl«^t, 
like  the  bed  B.,  to  suck  blood,  of  which  it  takes  as  much  as  a  common  leech.— It  is 
worthy  of  notice  tiiat  a  species  of  field  B.  {aeantfioaoma  gritea),  a  native  of  Britain,  is  one 
of  the  few  insects  that  have  yet  been  observed  to  show  affection  and  attention  to  their 
young.  De  Oeer  observed  the  female  of  this  species,  which  inhabits  the  birch-tree,  con- 
ducting a  family  of  thirty  or  forty  young  ones  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens,  showing  great 
uneasiness  when  they  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  danger, 

BU&,  or  Boo.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  in  Russian  Poland.  The  Western 
B.,  the  lai^t  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  rises  in  Austrian  Qalicia,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  470  English  miles,  and  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  it  joms  the  Vistula  at  the 
fortreu  of  Hodlln,  near  Warsaw.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Eastern  B.,  the  Hypanis  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  Fodolia,  and  flows  s.  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnteper.  Its  length  is  more  than  500  mika  It  is  navigable  for  small-craft  as 
far  aa  Wosnessensk.  At  the  junction  of  the  Ingnl  witii  the  B.,  stands  the  city  of  Nico- 
laiew, 

BVOSEAB..    See  Bbowhib  ;  Ooblin. 

BnOEAUDj  Thomas  Bobebt,  was  b.  at  Llmt^es,  Fnuice,  in  1784.  In  his  20th  year 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  private.  His  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  Prussian,  Poushf 
and  BMnish  campaigns  g^ned  him  rapid  promotion.  Shortly  before  tiie  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, B.  was  made  a  col.,  and  in  1816  commanded  the  advance-guard  of  the  aimv 
corps  of  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  retired  to  bis  estate,  but  was  culed  into  public  life 
by  the  July  revolution  of  1880.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Perigueux,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  created  him  a  marshal.  In  1835,  ne  vot^  against  elec- 
toral reforms  and  univerMl  suffrage,  denounced  "the  tyraoBy  of  the  pr^,"  and  soon 
contrived  to  make  himself  very  unpopular.  In  Dec.,  1640,  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Algiers.  He  immedintefy  set  about  organ^ng  the  celebrated  irreg^ar  force 
known  as  the  zouaves,  and  in  a  few  years  tiie  French  arms  were  evenrwhere  mumphant 
over  the  Arab  tribes.  The  cruelty  of  some  of  B.'s  proceedings  excited  strong  feelings 
of  reprobation  at  the  time,  as  well  in  Prance  as  in  Europe  generally.  In  1844,  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  emperor  of  Morocco's  forces  at  Isly,  for  which  he  was  created  due 
dTsIy.  In  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  marshal  B.  bad  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Paris,  and  would  have  dissuaded  the  king  from  ^gning  the  act  of  abdication ;  but  panic 
made  such  counsel  useless.  Among  all  the  friends  of  Louis  Philippe,  manhal  B.  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  man  who  preserved  firmness  and  presence  of  nlnd.  When  Lonk 
Kapoleon  became  president,  he  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  to 
B.,  who  died  of  cholera  in  Parte.  June  10th.  1840i 
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BimSHAOEF,  JOHASIT,  Burnamed  PorMrarmt,  or  Dr.  Pommer,  one  of  Luther's 
chi^  helpers  in  the  reformation,  waa  b.  at  Wollin,  near  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  1486; 
studied  at  Greifswald,  and  as  earlj  as  1508  became  rector  of  the  Treptow  academy. 
There  he  lived  quietlr,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  until  1530,  when  his  religious 
views  were  changed  ay  reading  Luther's  little  book,  Be  Captaatate  Babylonied.  5.  was 
now  seized,  as  it  were,  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  reformation,  and,  to  avoid  the  per- 
secutions  of  the  Catholic  party,  he  betook  himself  to  Wittenberg,  where  his  talents  pro- 
ciued  for  him  in  auccearaon  several  high  positions.  B.'b  remarkable  philolo^cal  and 
exesetical  powers  were  of  great  service  to  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In 
162^  he  opened  ^e  controversy  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  by  a  treatise  against  the 
latt^,  to  whidi  Zwingli  ably  replied.  He  possessed  a  superior  talent  for  orgaDizatioa,! 
eatabUshiog  churches  in  Brunswick,  Hamburx,  Luheck,  and  Pomerania,  In  1587,  he' 
was  called  to  Denmark  by  Christian  IIL  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
that  country.  He  accompUsbed  this  so  admira^,  that  the  Danes  to  this  day  con- 
sider him  tlieir  reformer.  In  1543,  he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  mid  continued  his  en^ 
getic  effOTts  to  extend  the  new  theology  throughout  his  native  land.  He  died  20th  April, 
1558.   His  be^  work  is  hla  Interprt^e^  in  Lwrvm  Fmlmorvm  (N'Qmberg,  1638). 

BUSHU;  OB  Buais,  a  Malay  people  in  the  island  of  Celebes.  The  merchants  of 
these  peofAe  do  mnch  of  the  traide  of  the  idand  and  the  neighboring  seas.  Their  govem- 
mentis  an  elective  monarchy,  the  chief  ruler  being  chosen  by  the  nobles  and  the  higher 
claases.  He  holds  power  only  during  good  behavior,  and  may  at  any  time  be  voted  out 
of  office.  The  people  are  represented  as  being  orderly,  peaceable,  and  well  behaved ;  good 
rood  workers  in  iron,  copper,  cotton,  etc. ;  constructing  good  houses  and  durable  ships. 
Their  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  they  use  the  common  divisions  of  the 
year.  They  also  use  the  magnetic  compass  and  cliarts.  Half  a  century  ago  they  were 
represented  as  cannibals,  but  tiiey  were  conquered  by  the  Macassars  and  compelled  to 
embrace  Mohammedanism.  In  recent  years  they  have  settled  colonies  of  their  own 
people  in  some  of  the  adjacent  cotmtries. 

BTJ&LE,  Ajvgok,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  onler  labmia,  having  an  irregular 
corolla,  with  voy  short  upper  lip  and  trlfld  lower  Uik  the  stamens  protruding.  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  several  are  British. 
The  common  B.  {A  rapian*)  is  abundant  in  moist  {pastures  and  woods.  Its  flowers  are 
generally  blue,  but  varieties  occur  with  white  and  pmplish  flowers,  which  are  often 
mtroduced  into  flower-borders.  The  Alpine  A  (A.  AlptTia)  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
flowera  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

BV0L088,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  many  plants  of  the  natural  order  boraginsa 

S.V.),  as  to  the  species  of  anehtaa  or  alkanet  etc.   In  some  botanical  works  it 

confined  to  il^  genus  IffeapsiB,  a  genus  differing  from  anehuaa  in  little  but  the 
coriously  eorred  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  of  which  one  species,  L.  arvennt,  is  a  common 
weed  in  eonafldds  In  Biit^   The  beautiful  genus  eeJUvm  Is  called  Yipeb'b  Bnoum. 
BVHAOH,   See  Pbssian  Powder. 

BUHLB,  JoHAmr  Gottlikb,  1768-1^1 ;  a  Qerman  scholar  and  historian  of  philoao- 
I^;  a  graduate  of  G&ttingen;  at  an  early  age  occupied  a  prof essor's  chfUr  at  Bruns- 
wtek.  Thence  he  went  to  Moscow  as  professor  cft  ancient  languages,  and  on  his  return 
to  Brunswick  took  the  chair  of  natural  law,  which  be  held  during  hU  life.  He  edited 
Aratut,  and  a  part  of  ArittoUe,  and  wrote  a  band-book  of  history  and  philoaophy,  and 
a  useful  history  of  modem  philosophy. 

BVEL-VOBX,  or  BooL-woBK,  is  the  name  ^plied  to  a  sort  of  inlaying  of  brass  scrolls 
and  other  ornamental  patterns  in  wood.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  inventor,  Boule. 
an  Italian  cabinet-maker,  who  settled  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Be  employed 
veneers  of  dark-colored  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  brass.  Cabinets  of  his  manufacture 
are  highly  prized,  as  are  also  those  of  his  contemporary  Reisner,  a  German,  who  used 
a  ground  of  tulip-wood,  inlud  with  flowers,  etc.,  in  darker  woods,  and  varied  with 
ma^na  and  bands  of  Ugjit  wood,  with  ttw  gndn  crossed  fbr  contrast  This  modification 
of  boIil-w(M4c  is  coneeUy  called  Selsna  work.  For  details  of  the  methods  of  working, 
see  bnuiTiHa  and  Mosaic. 

BUSBUGH',  or  Bhabaioh,  a  t  of  Oude,  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  in  n.  tat.  27*  84',  e.  long,  81°  88'— 66  m.  n.e.  of  Lucknow.  It  is 
an  old  town,  of  considerable  dze,  dtuated  in  a  pleasant  wooded  plain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sarju.  The  housn  are  mostly  built  of  mud  and  covered  with  thatch;  but 
the  maosoleums,  mosques,  and  residences  of  merchants  are  of  In-ick  and  lime-mortar. 
North-east  of  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  Selar,  a  reputed  Mussulman  saint,  to  which  there 
ia  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims  umually  in  the  month  of  May.  Fop.  *91,  M,000 ;  of 
district,  1,000,000.  «~o  r 

BVHBSTCnn,  a  variety  of  quartz  (q.v.),  containing  many  small  empty  cells,  which 
give  it  a  pecnliar  roughness  of  surface,  particularly  adapting  it  for  millstones.  The 
name  is  given  without  reference  to  geohwical  relations,  but  it  is  vmn  guarlB,  rather  than  true 
fvarfe  rock,  which  ordinarily  assumes  me  character  of  buhrstone.  There  am  different 
varieties  of  B.,  some  of  which  are  more  compact,  or  have  smaller  cells  than  others;  and 
flusB  in  which  the  cells  are  small  and  Tery  regular^  distallmted,  about  equal  in  diametcv 
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to  the  spaces  between  them,  the  atone  being  also  as  hard  as  rock-crystal,  are  most 
esteemed.  Good  B.  Is  found  at  Conway  in  Wales,  and  at  several  places  in  Sootlaod* 
but  the  flneBt  miUstones  are  obtained  from  the  qouries  of  La  FMtfrwus-Jouane,  in  the 
department  of  8ein&«t-Mame,  near  Paris.  A  single  millstone  in  one  piece  of  6  ft. 
dhnieter,  sells  for  about  $260,  and  one  formed  of  several  pieces  for  about  $160.  It  Is  not 
unusual  to  form  millstones  of  pieces  of  B.  cut  into  parallelopipeds,  like  great  wedges  of 
soap,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops.  The  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  in  detached 
masses,  and  the  mode  of  quarrying  is  peculiar.  When  the  mass  is  large.  It  Is  cut  out 
Into  the  fonn  of  a  huge  cylinder;  around  this,  grooves  are  cut,  at  distances  of  about  18 
in.,  the  intended  thickness  of  the  millstones;  into  these  grooves  wooden  wec^es  are 
driven,  and  water  is  thrown  upon  the  wedges,  which,  causing  the  wood  to  sweC  aplita 
the  (^Hnder  Into  the  slicea  required.— MiUstones  are  not  always  made  of  B.,  but  some- 
times of  sUldous  jnitotones,  of  sandstone,  and  even  of  granite.  B.  miUstones  m 
extremely  durable.  They  are  quarried  In  New  York,  I*enn«ylranla,  and  Norfh  Cazcdina. 

BUIL,  Bebitabdo,  abt.  1460-1520;  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  In  1498  sent  as 
apoetoUc  vicar  to  iba  new  world,  aocompanying  Colnmbns  on  his  second  voyage.  In 
14Si5,  he  returned  to  Spidn,  and  was  one  of  the  xcnvmost  In  presdug  duuges  agauut  the 
nnf Mtunate  discoverer. 

VUnJUMt  tiie  art  of  erecting  or  bnildlng  houses  and  other  edifices,  In  which  several 
distinct  professionB  are  usuaUy  and  more  Immediately  concerned.  At  the  head  of  the 
buUding-trade  is  the  architect,  who  is  employed  to  draw  plans  and  make  out  speciflca- 
tioDB  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  builder  acts  ministeriaUy;  his  duty  consists  in 
fiarrying  out  the  plans  put  Into  his  hands,  according  to  certain  stipulated  terms.  The 
pro»SBu»n  of  the  architect  demands  not  only  much  im^inative  power,  but  great  artistic 
skill,  along  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  details.  Endeavoring  to  realize  the  wishes  of 
his  employer,  the  architect  devises  what  shall  be  the  external  effect  and  interior  accom- 
modation of  a  building,  and  portrays  the  whole  on  paper  with  rigorous  accuracy.  Besides 
general  designs  to  give  an  ides  of  ute  structure  and  its  Interior  arrangements,  he  fomiahes 
the  working-plans  or  drawings,  wfaich  are  to  guide  the  different  mechanics — masons, 
joiners,  etc. — in  their  several  operations.  These  services  of  the  architect,  of  course, 
involve  much  thought  and  labor,  and  he  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
staff  of  assistants,  by  whom  the  plans  are  executed  under  his  orders.  The  making  out 
of  the  speciiScations  is  a  matter  of  careful  study.  To  perform  this  part  of  his  duty 
proper]^,  tiie  Ktdiftect  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  quaUties  of  duftirent  kinds  of 
materials;  such  as  stone,  lime,  sand,  bricks,  wood,  iron,  etc.  A  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  timber  Is  particularly  desirable.  When  the  specifications  are  made  out,  they  and  the 
contract  are  subscribed  by  the  builder.  To  insure  as  far  as  possible  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  specifications,  the  architect  appoints  a  "clerk  of  works"  to  keep  watch  over  the 
whole  operations,  and  who  is  authorized  to  check  any  seeming  fault.  During  the  whole 
proceedings,  the  architect  is  paramount.  For  the  due  execution  of  hie  plans,  he  feels 
that  his  professionai  reputation  is  at  stake  ;  and,  accordingly,  having  involved  his 
responsibility,  the  employer  cannot  with  propriety  interfere  to  make  aUeraUons  wlule 
the  work  is  m  progress.  Snc^  is  the  etiquette  of  ue  profession.  Should  alteraticms  be 
desirable,  they  become  matter  for  a  fredi  agreement  among  the  parties.  When  the  works 
are  finished,  the  bmlder  hands  bis  account  to  the  architect  to  be  examined  and  checked. 
If  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  he  grants  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  and  this  is  the  wairantfor 
payment  by  the  employer,  llie  builder  having  been  settled  with,  the  employer  now 
pays  the  architect's  fee,  which  closes  the  transaction.  This  fee  may  be  one,  two,  or  more 
per  cent  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  B. ,  according  to  local  usage  or  terms  agreed  on ;  what- 
ever it  is,  it  covers  all  charges  for  advice,  plana,  and  other  professional  trouble. 

Builders  undertake  work  by  "contract,"  or  bv  "schedule  of  prices."  If  bycontract, 
they  engage  to  execute  the  whole  works  for  a  stipulated  sum.  If  by  schedule  of  prices, 
they  agree  to  abide  by  the  measurements  of  valuators  aj^lntedby  the  architect.  Tlieee 
valuators  go  over  the  works  when  finished,  and,  taking  an  exact  account  of  everything, 
compare  it  with  the  account  rendered  by  the  builder;  tiie  architect  being  the  ultimate 
referee.  It  is  exceedingly  important,  for  the  sake  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  accounts, 
that  the  buUder  should  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  letter  of  the  specifications — i.e.,  the 
covenant  under  wfaich  he  has  become  bound.  He  can  justify  no  departure  from  the 
specifications,  on  the  plea  that  something  as  good  has  been  sdven  or  done,  or  that  he  was 
not  checked  at  the  Ume  hy  the  clerk  of  works.  Being  explicitly  a  person  employed  to 
do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  in  a  certain  way,  he  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  substitute  his 
own  notions  for  those  of  his  employers. 

It  may  happen  that  a  proprietor  acts  as  his  own  architect,  and  employs  a  builder  to 
execute  his  designs,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  pay  for  eveiything  according  to  a 
schedule  of  prices.  In  many  instances,  the  builder  is  proprietor  as  weU  as  architect,  and 
merely  carries  out  his  own  plans.  Such  is  generally  the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  where  builders  speculate  in  leasing  land  and  erecting  rows  of  dwellings  for  sale. 
This  plan  Is  greatly  fandlitated  by  the  opportunity  of  buying  every  article  required  In 
house-bnUdlng  ready  for  use,  such  as  Imcks,  door-steps,  hearOistones,  joists,  flooring, 
doors,  windows,  marble  mantel-pleoes,  slates,  etc.  In  fact,  house-hnUdlng  In  the  metro- 
politan district  is  very  much  redticed  to  a  system  of  purohasing  and  putting  together 
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certain  articles  from  manufactories  and  depots.  For  this  kind  of  business,  there  maj  be 
said  to  be  establishments  for  the  sale  of  doors  and  windows,  as  there  are  shops  for  the 
sale  of  nails,  locks,  and  hinges. 

'Die  application  of  a  comprehenslTe  manufacturing  ^tem  in  the  preparation  of  Tar- 
ious  parts  of  a  building  is  observable  most  particularly  in  certain  establishments  of 
great  magnitude.  The  test  is  this — whether  the  builder  conducts  so  gigantic  a  trade  as 
to  warrant  him  in  setting  up  a  steam-engine  of  great  power,  and  in  providing  highly 
wroufi^t  machines  for  cutting  and  otherwise  treating  wood,  slone,  etc.  When  onoe 
this  d^ree  of  magnitude  is  reached,  the  operations  are  conducted  under  very  great 
adnnti^  The  Ceyatal  palace  in  Hyde  park  could  never  have  been  built  at  the  stipu- 
lated cost,  nor  in  the  required  space  of  time,  but  by  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
work  the  madiines  ithich  shaped  and  grooved  the  two  hundred  mile$  of  sash  bars;  by 
the  resources  of  the  largest  English  establishment  in  the  glass-trade,  in  making  l,(M0,O(jO 
sq.  ft  of  sheet-glass;  and  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  our  great  iron  manufacturers,  in 
rapidly  producing  8000  iron  columns,  and  more  than  that  number  of  iron  girders. 
"VHien  the  late  Hr.  Thomas  Cubitt  was  engaged  in  the  vast  building  operations  at  Bel- 
gravia  (a  district  in  the  w.  of  London  owned  by  the  marquis  of  Westminster),  his 
uctoiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  was  the  most  complete  ever  known  in  the  trade.  It 
enm^lfled  both  the  prindpleB  adverted  to  above— the  manufiKstore  of  various  articles 

steam-worked  maodnery;  and  the  collecting  of  large  stores  of  other  articles  made  in 
a  similar  war  by  other  firms.  There  was  a  store  of  diawing-room  and  parlor  doors,  a 
store  of  winoow-sashes,  a  store  of  street-doors,  and  stores  of  mantel-pieces,  stone  and 
marble  steps,  balusters,  slates,  knockers,  bells,  and  all  the  materials  for  house-buildins 
from  the  coarsest  to  the  floest.  There  was  also  observed  that  systematic  gradation  01 
kinds  aud  dimensions  which  is  so  much  attended  to  in  the  higher  kinds  01  machinery, 
and  which  so  much  expedites  all  operations;  seeing  that  one  particular  piece  would  not 
only  fit  into  or  against  another,  but  into  or  against  any  one  of  a  whole  class  to  whit^ 
that  other  belonged.  A  house  built  in  this  systematic  way  partakes  a  good  deal  in  the 
nature  of  a  large  machine,  in  which  all  the  parts  fit  togetner  with  very  great  accuracy, 
"niere  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  skill  and  capital  be  judiciously  applied  in  this  way,  a 
house  ought  to  be  better  built  and  to  cost  less  than  if  built  in  the  ordinary  unsystem- 
atic manner.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  here  that  Hr.  Cubitt  was  the  owner  of  a  very 
larve  brick-making  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Hedway,  between  Bochester  and 
Maidstone,  where  steam-power  was  employed  in  all  the  operations  of  making  bricks. 
Smueof  tiie  groat  railway  contractms,  who  have  become  millionaires,  wwe  orlginaJly 
hoDse-bnUdera,  alive  to  the  grand  results  producible  by  the  combination  of  steam-worked 
machinery  witii  the  labor  of  well-organized  bodies  of  men. 

As  an  art,  B.  is  of  vast  antiquity,  and  has  assumed  difTerent  forms,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind  and  the  materials  readily  at  their  disposal.  In  ancient  Egjmt, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  B.  in  stone  rose  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  till  the  present  day 
it  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  progress  in  the  art  is  made  only  where  stone  of  a  man- 
ageable kind  is  conveniently  at  command.  Bome,  Paris,  Lyons  (with  v^  many  Italian 
and  E^ch  dtiesX  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Munich,  Gleneva,  Vienna,  Sfdinburgh,  and 
Olattow  are  specimens  of  what  may  be  achieved  in  stone  workable  with  the  chisel; 
Aberaeen  Is  m^nly  built  of  granite.  On  tiie  other  hand,  London,  |the  greatest  city 
within  the  bounds  of  civilization,  is  built  of  brick;  so  likewise  are  Manchester  and 
Liverpool;  also  Amsterdam,  Botterdam,  and  cAber  towns  in  Holland;  and  as  a  general 
fact,  ft  would  appear  that  wherever  brick  bas  to  be  resorted  to,  there  the  allied  arts  of 
architecture  and  building,  as  regards  domestic  accommodation  and  elegance  of  style, 
are  on  apoor  scale.  B.  with  stone  of  a  superior  kind  has  become  very  common  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  most  other  American  cities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  in 
this  article  the  various  processes  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  term  Buildino; 
seeing  that  all  the  materials  used,  and  all  the  operations  condncted,  are  noticed  under 
the  iHoper  headings  In  the  (grcIopsBdla. 

BDUiDlllO  ACT  TOR  LOHDOH  asd  its  mcmSOSHOOD.  See  Mbtbopolis  Looai. 
HAHAGBicBarr  Act. 

BmLBZFe  LEASES.  In  the  law  of  England,  a  building  lease  is  a  demise  of  land  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to  erect  certain  houses  or  edifices  tba%on, 
accoraing  to  speciflcation.  By  the  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  120,  amended  by  the  21  and  83 
Viet  c.  77,  and  which  acts  also  appiv  to  Ireland,  tiie  court  of  chancery  is  empowered  to 
authorize  leases  of  settled  estates  ana  B.  L.,  which  shall  take  effect  in  possession  within 
one  year  next  after  tiie  making  of  the  same ;  the  term  for  such  building  lease  being  99 
years;  or  where  the  court  shaU  be  satined  that  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  district, 
and  beneficial  to  the  inheritance  to  grant  B.  L.,  for  longer  terms,  then  for  such  term  as 
the  court  shall  direct.  By  a  subsequent  enactment,  it  is  declared  tliat  tiie  term  building 
lease  shall  include  a  repidrlng  lease,  but  such  rep^ring  lease  to  be  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 80  yean. 

3y  the  5  and  8  '^ct.  c  lOS— passed  to  enable  eccleriastical  persons  to  grant 
leases  for  building,  xepain,  or  other  improvements— it  is  enacted  that  any  eoclesia8ti< 
cocporstiMU,  affiiegate  m  sole,  exce^ng  as  mentioned  in  the  act,  may,  with  con- 
Mat  ot  the  eeeUmcuiiisal  eommMontn  far  S/nf^ond  (q.T.)— to  which,  where  the  lessor  is 
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incumlwiit  ot  a  benefloe,  the  consent  of  flu  patron  also  must  be  added-niamiae  deed 
the  corporate  lands  or  houses  for  any  term  not  exceeding  90  years,  to  take  effect  in  poa- 
sesBion  and  not  in  leversioD,  to  any  person  willing  to  improve  or  repair  the  same;  pro* 
vided  that  on  the  grant  of  such  leases,  a  snuU  rent  may  be  reserved  daring  the  six  first 
years,  with  an  increased  rent  afterwards;  but  no  such  lease  is  to  comprise  the  usual 
house  of  resideoce,  its  out-buildings,  or  pleasure  grounds.  While  there  is  nothing  In  the 
law  of  the  V.  8.  to  prevent  building  leases,  their  use  is  very  infrequent.  Lands  are 
frequently  leased  for  purposes  of  buildiDg,  and  even  for  as  long  terms  as  99  years,  but 
there  is  almost  Invariably  a  clause  in  the  lease  providing  that  when  the  term  shall  have 
expired  it  may  be  nmewed  by  the  lessee  or  his  assigna  at  their  option.  la  such  case  It; 
1b  unially  provided  that  the  amonnt  of  the  rent  to  be  paid  for  the  new  term  shall  be  a' 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property.  If  the  lessee  or  lessor  do  not  wish  to 
renew  the  lease  then  one  or  the  other  sl^ll  sell,  the  landlord  having  his  option.  The 
values  in  such  case  to  be  ascertained  by  three  disinterested  real  estate  owners  of  the 
vicinity.  These  provi^ons,  of  course,  vair  In  different  communities,  and  may  in  any 
Instance  be  whatever  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  See  Lease,  Lkabbhou,  and 
Oeouitd-Rent. 

BUILDIKO  SOCIETIES.    See  Benefit  Societies  ;  Co-operation. 

BUHDIVO  BTOHE.  The  chemical  composition  of  B,  S.  varies.  The  majority  of 
kinds  are  more  or  less  silicious,  and  are  designated  sandstones.  These  consist  of  particles 
of  sand,  united  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  by  a  small  proportion  of  a  natural 
cement;  in  some  cases,  ferruginous,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  iron;  and  in  other 
instances,  calcareous.  comp<Med  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Igneous  rocks  furnish  venr 
durable  B.  S.,  though  in  general  the  hudness  of  the  materialB  renders  them  so  difflcuft 
to  work,  that  they  are  seldom  resorted  to  where  softer  stones  can  be  procured.  Thus, 
^nite  is  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  bouses  in  Abeitleen,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges,  in  the  paving  of  streets,  and  wherever  great  durability  is  required. 
Greenstone  and  basalt  are  also  occasionally  used.  The  B.  S.  employed  in  the  new  nouses 
of  parliament  is  a  msfnesian  limestone,  or  a  double  carbonate  oi  lime  and  ma^esia, 
which  is  very  close  ana  compact  in  texture,  and  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  tlie 
chisel;  unhappily  it  has  not  proved  Arm  enough  to  resist  weaUiering,  having  already 
shown  ujnia  of  decay.  The  other  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  exhibit  consideraole  dura" 
bility.  Near  Bath  and  In  the  isle  of  Portland,  an  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried,  which  la 
eaaify  cut,  and  stands  well. 

A  very  convenient  and  accurate  way  of  determining  the  durability  of  a  B.  S. — in 
other  words,  its  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  frost  and  other  atmospheric  agencies — 
is  to  place  a  small  block  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda;  raise  to  the 
boiling-point,  so  as  to  expel  air  from  cavities  in  the  stone,  which  then  become  filled  with 
the  solution;  then  allow  to  cool,  and  suspend  the  block  of  B.  8.  in  air.  Every  now  and 
then,  it  is  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  subsequently  air-dried.  The  result  is,  that  the 
Bulphate  of  soda  ctyBtalUzea  on  the  outside  and  partially  in  the  interior  ot  the  block, 
and  in  this  respect  acts  as  water  does  when  It  is  frozen  during  winter;  and  if  flie  R  8. 
be  porous,  and  liable  to  decay  by  natural  agencies,  it  gradually  breaks  up,  and  particles 
scale  otL  The  amount  of  this  corrosion  can  be  determined  by  weighing  the  aetached 
portions.  Some  building  stones  contain  iron  pyrites  in  little  nodules  diffused  here  and 
there  throughout  the  mass,  and  such  become  aiscolored  from  the  pyrites  being  decom* 
posed  by  atmospheric  influence,  and  the  hruwnish-red  oxide  of  iron  (rust)  is  left  as  a 
stain  on  the  auitace  of  the  block.  The  liabili^  to  decay  or  to  discoloration  in  a  B.  8. 
may  be  arrested  to  a  great  extent  by  coating  the  outer  surface  with  boiled  linseed-oil, 
which  communicates  a  dark  appearance  to  the  stone,  but  prevents  oxygen  or  moisture 
from  galalng  access  to  the  block.  Ordinary  oil-paint  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
for  the  preservatimi  of  B.  S.  from  decay  by  means  of  varlons  solutions,  see  STom, 
Pbesebvatioh  of.  See  Olllmore's  The  Slrtngth  of  the  Buildiia  Storu  at  Ac  ITtutaf 
Siilet  (1874). 

BUITEHZOBG,  a  t.  In  Java,  66  m.  s.  of  Batavla,  with  which  It  has  railway  com- 
munication. It  is  in  a  fine  situation,  800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  favorite  residence 
for  Batavia's  rich  men.  The  country  palace  of  the  governor-general  is  one  of  the  chief 
buildings,  and  there  are  a  mansion  for  me  regent,  a  garrison  church,  and  mosques.  The 
botanical  gardens,  IMd  out  in  1817,  are  among  the  best  In  the  world.  In  the  neighboi^ 
hood  is  a  sacrad  forest  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  natives. 

BUJAIAirOE,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spdn,  about  90  m.  e.  of  Cordova.   It  la  Bnirounded 
a  moat  and  a  wall  flanked  with  old  toweia,  has  an  old  Arab  castle,  and  manufectures 
of  woolens,  glass,  and  pottery,  exports  tA  anieultural  tffoduce,  and  an  Important  annual 
cattl&fair.   Pop.  about  10,600. 

BUUUM  WOOD.  See  B&Azn.  WooD  and  Sapan  Wood. 

BTC'ETTB,  a  fortified  island  of  the  Indus,  in  Sinde,  In  lat.  ST  BfT  n. ,  and  long.  68"  M'  & 
It  is  400  yards  from  Roree,  on  the  left  bank,  and  100  from  Sukknr  on  the  right.  In 
the  ordinary  state  of  low  water,  the  western  and  eastern  arms  of  the  river  are  reroect- 
lyely  15  f L  and  80  it.  deep.  In  particulariy  dry  seasons,  however,  the  former  has  been 
known  to  disappear  alfa^ther,  and  even  the  latter  is  said  to  have  oocacUmally  bean 
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fwdaUe.  In  1880,  a  British  force,  on  Its  march  to  A^anlstan,  made  a  Btepidng-fltona^ 
u  U  were,  of  B.  In  croeeing  the  Indnfl,  having  joined  It  to  either  mainland  by  a  Mdn 
of  boats.  B.  Is  no  longer  of  any  mllltai?  Talue  against  a  civilized  assailant,  commandea, 
as  it  is,  on  both  sides  by  higher  groonds.  It  is  composed  of  limestone,  being  800  yards 
long,  and  300  broad,  and  rising  80  ft.  from  the  average  level  of  the  stream. 

BITKOWI'VA,  a  duchy  in  the  CiB-IiOithan  (non-Hungarian)  section  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Russian  frontier;  area,  4036  sq.m. :  pop.  '00,  646,601  (of  whom  the  lead- 
ing nationalities  are  Buthenians  and  Ronmanianfl).  It  has  a  local  Diet  of  81  members, 
and  sends  9  members  to  the  Belchsrath,  being  one  member  for  every  71,848  Inhabitants. 
The  leading  religion  is  the  Greek.  It  became  a  "  crown  land "  in  1840,  having  prfr- 
vionsly  formed  a  pArt  of  Oalicia.  It  Is  traversed  by  offsets  of  the  Carpathians,  gives 
rise  to  many  rivers,  and  abounds  In  wood,  along  with  considerable  mineral  riches. 
Wood-cutting  and  mining  afford  occupation  for  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  also  excellent  horses.  B.,  till  the  end  of  the 
16th  c,  bdonged  to  Transylvania,  when  it  came  onder  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  from 
irtwm  it  was  acqolred  by  Anstria  in  1776.   OBemowlts  Is  the  chief  town. 

■VLAflUT,  a  t.  (tf  Luzon,  Fhillp^es,  at  tiie  head  of  the  bay  of  ManUa,  about  20 
m.  n.w.  of  the  ctty  of  that  name.  a.  is  tdilefly  composed  of  wooden  honses,  but  has 
spacious  streets,  msnufoctures  of  silken  mats  and  other  fobrlcs,  and  large  sugar-boiling 
establishments.   Pop.  abont  12,000. 

BULAXA,  the  most  easterbr  of  theBissagos  islands  oft  the  w.  coast  of  Africa;  11' 
SI'  n.,  16°  SB*  w. ;  18  by  9  m. ;  fertile  and  heavy  wooded,  but  Insalubrious.  There  is  a 
good  harbor.  AnT.ngiiHb  colony  was  sent  here  in  1793,  but  nearly  all  soon  fell  victima 
to  the  climate. 

BiriAU,  or  TiKUB  Qynmura  raffietU,  vig.,  an  animal  in  Sumatra,  of  the  mole  family 
resembling  the  opossum.  The  body  is  IS  to  14  in.  and  the  tail  9  or  10  in.  long.  It  u 
atMHit  5  iiL  hig^  at  the  dioulder;  color  black  and  white,  with  a  black  stripe  over  each 
vj^;  the  fur  mixed  with  kmc  bristly  lu^  and  tail  neariy  naked.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
and  secretes  a  strong  odor  of  musk. 

BUU,  In  botany,  a  subtraranean  bud  coTcred  with  imbricated  scales,  haviog  at  thefa* 
base  a  flattened  duk,  which  represents  the  proper  stem  of  the  plant,  and  from  which 
tiie  roots  proceed  downwards,  whilst  from  the  midst  of  the  scales  an  annual  herbaceous 
stem  and  leaves  are  sent  up.  The  scales  are  regarded  as  modified  leaves,  and  sometimes 
are  all  fle>diy,  as  in  the  lily;  sometimes  the  outer  ones  are  membranous,  as  in  the  onion, 
in  which  case  the  B.  is  ^d  to  be  iutuaited.  The  B.  Is  popularly  but  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  root  or  part  of  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  plants  in  which  it  is  found  are 
reiT  generally  described  as  imibotu-rooted.  New  buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  its 
aciies,  which grow  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  B.,  and  gradually  destroy  it   In  some 

Suti,  as  the  tlger-Uly  and  some  species  of  ^liom,  leaf-buds  (fiulbUt  or  bu&lett)  are 
vdoped  on  the  stem  abore-ground,  which  spontaneously  separate  and  serve  for  the 
fffopagation  of  the  plant,  and  luich  are  entirely  of  the  nature  of  bulbs,  being  formed  of 
Uiickened  scales,  aometiines  so  closely  united  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  The  Corh  (q.T.) 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  B.,  and  described  as  a  solid  B.,  but  its  structure  is 
eoaentially  mflerent,  although  both  it  and  the  Tuber  (q.r.)  may  be  included  in  the 
description  wtiich  Linnffius  hw  given  of  the  B.  with  reference  to  the  purpose  which  it 
serves  as  "  the  winter-quarters  of  the  plant."  Many  bulbs,  if  removed  from  the  ground 
dnriiw  tiie  period  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  is  most  dormant,  may  be  kept  in  a 
dry  i&ce  without  injuiy  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  years.  Bulbs  serve  euso  for 
the  preservation  of  plants  in  periods  of  drought,  and  are  imrticularly  frequent  in  those 
which  delij^t  in  sandy  soils.  The  abundance  of  "bulbous-rooted"  plants  is  a  remark- 
^le  characteristic  of  the  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "  Bulbous-rooted"  plantsare 
Tory  often  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  many  of  them  are  among 
the  roost  esteemed  ornaments  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  and  stoves.  The  bulbs  of  tulips, 
bjntdnths,  and  other  favorite  flowers  are  important  articles  of  trade.  Some  bulbs,  as 
Uiat  of  the  onion,  arBvaluaUe  as  artideB  of  food;  others,  as  that  of  the  squill,  from  thdr 
medicinal  properties. 

Bm.'BUL,  a  TuiUflh  name  for  the  nightingale,  which  has  found  Its  vay  Into  Bra- 
Bah  poetry  chiefly  through  the  patronage  of  lord  Byron.  But  the  same  name  is  given  m 
India  to  a  very  different  bird,  pyenon^u*  Jtamorraoui,  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of 
daniirottnt,  and  formerly  racked  among  the  tlirushM,  to  which  it  is  pretty  nearly 
alKed.  It  is  a  little  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  male  has  a  crest  or  tuft  on  its 
bead.  It  ia  remarkable  iar  tta  pugnad^;  the  Binghaleee  condder  it  tba  iaostgam$  of  all 
birds. 

BULQA'BIA,  an  autonomous  ^ndpality,  tributary  to  Turkey,  which  till  1878  constl- 
tated  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  Danube  (Tuna).  B.  is  bounded  on  then,  by  tiie  Danube 
and  the  Dobrudscha,  now  Boumanian;  on  the  e.  it  has  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  s.  the  Bal- 
kan range;  and  on  the  w.,  Servia  and  Bonmella.  According  to  a  census  taken  on  Jan. 
1,  iSBSf  there  were  8,808,816  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,604,336  were  Bulgarians,  500,288 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  in  order  of  numerical  importance,  Greeks,  gypsies,  Jews, 
iWm^a^^  matA  "PhT— The  area  of  B.  Is  24,860  sq.  mlles.   The  country  slopes  tenace- 
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like  from  b.  to  n.,  and  from  the  w.  to  the  e.,  acquiring  a  pkdn-llke  character  befoM 
reaching  the  Black  sea.  The  rirers  are  rapid  aod  tributary  to  the  Danube.  The  soil  in 
Bome  part*  is  very  fertile,  producing  great  abundance  of  com ;  in  others,  it  does  not 
yield  mffldent  for  the  conBumption.  There  is  excellent  pasture-land,  and  the  lower 
terraces  are  richly  wooded.  The  chief  crop  Is  wheat,  which  Is  largely  exported.  Other 
exports  are  wool,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  live  stock,  fUx,  and  timber.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  hard-working,  hospltablef  and  fairly  Intdlfgent,  but  snspidoua  and  greed; ;  the 
faith  of  70  per  cent,  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The  prince,  freely  elected  by  the  people, 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  porte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers.  The  government  is 
Christian,  and  there  is  a  national  militia.  The  Berlin  congress  decided  that  the 
military  importance  of  B.  should  meanwhile  be  decreased  by  the  demolitl(ni  of  all  Its 
fortresses.   Sofia  <pop.  1693,  47,000)  is  the  capital. 

The  eaiUeat  known  inhabitants  of  B.  were  the  HcMians,  who  contended  long  against 
the  RomaDB,  and  allied  themselves  vfiGx  Qothic  and  Slavonic  trit>es  against  the  Greek 
empire.  Anastasius,  the  Greek  emperor,  in  607,  built  an  extensive  wall  to  defend  his 
territories  from  Moesian  invaders.  In  the  7tb  c,  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of  Finnish 
origin,  whose  original  seat  was  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  conquered  the  Mcesians,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria;  they  soon  lost  their  own  language  and  customs, 
and  became  assimilated  to  the  omer  Slavonic  inhabitants.  After  being  tributair  to  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  contending  for  some  time  against  Hungarv,  B.  became  subject  to 
the  Forte  In  ISM;  bat  the  frightful  oppression  of  despotic  ana  sanguinary  pafibas  hu 
not,  even  to  Uie  present  day,  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  a  distincuvely  national  life 
and  love  of  freedom.  In  April,  1876,  an  inaurrecUon  broke  prematurely  out  in  B.,  and 
was  quenched  in  blood,  the  bashi-bazouks  or  Turkish  irregulars  committing  savage 
excesses.  The  atrocities  in  B.,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Servian  war  ana  the  con- 
dition of  other  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  led  to  diplomatic  Intervention;  and  in 
I>ecember  a  conference  met  at  Constantinople,  but  without  result.  The  war  of  1877- 
78,  between  Hussia  and  Turkey,  followed,  The  congress  of  Berlin,  which  revised  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano,  declined  to  sanction  the  erection  of  a  Bulgarian  principality 
extending  from  the  Daanbe  to  Uie  ^gean.  But  it  constituted  an  autonomous,  thougv 
tributary,  Bulgaria  n.  of  the  Balkans,  and  to  the  mainly  Bulgarian  province  s.  of 
them,  that  of  eastern  Roumelia  (q.v.),  it  granted  administrative  autonomy.  In  1879  Alex- 
ander of  Battenburg,  a  minor  German  prince,  was  made  sovereign.  In  Sept.,  1886, 
an  independent  revolution  in  eastern  Roumelia  united  that  country  with  Bulgaria.  Servia 
claimed  that  the  Berlin  treaty  had  been  violated ;  and  her  jealousy  of  B.  led  her  to  invade 
the  tatter's  territory.  After  a  brief  war,  an  armistice  was  declared  ;  a  conference  of  tha 
ra«at  powers  followed,  and  the  Forte  consented  to  the  temporary  union  of  B.  and  eastern 
Houmdia.  In  1886  Alexaoder  was  forced  by  Russia  to  abdicate,  and  la  the  summor  Ol 
1887  prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cobui^g,  against  the  will  of  the  grrat  powers  (e^MciaUj 
of  Russia),  accepted  an  invitation  by  the  regency  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  Bee  TNoer, 
Tlta  Piaaaant  State  (1894). 

BULGARIAN  XAironAOE,  the  richest  of  the  old  Slavic  tongues,  used  by  the 
Grteco-Slavic  church,  and  the  chief  medium  of  reli^ous  writings  in  that  region.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  about  1400  A.D.,  the  language  became  mixed  with 
neighboring  dialects  and  lost  its  purity.  In  the  older  literature  are  found  translations 
of  the  Bible  made  In  the  10th  century.  The  literature  of  the  present  time  is  of  small 
account,  being  only  such  as  is  found  In  elementary  and  doctrinal  works.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  have  been  published  since  188S,  and  a  New  Testament  was  issiied  in  1840 
for  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  eocie^.   'Hie  langoage  lives  in  many  mdive  aongi. 

BTTLGABIAV  POLITICAL  PAKTIK  See  PoLiTiOAL  pARTiKa,  BuLOARiAJT. 

BULQASnr,  Thaddeub,  a  Russian  author,  was  b.  In  Lithuania.  1789;  fought  in  the 
campaign  against  France,  but  afterwards  served  under  Napoleon.  On  Napoleon's  fall, 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote  both  in  Foliah  and  Russian;  and  ultimately 
settling  in  St.  Petersburg,  became  a  popular  author.  He  composed  sental  romances — 
of  which  Detnetriut  and  Mae^tpa  are  the  best — and  published  different  periodicals.  He 
died  in  1859. 

BUL0ARU8,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  famous  "  tour  doctors"  of  the  law  school 
of  Bologna.  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was  regarded  as  the  Chrysostom  of  the 
gloss  writers.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  becoming  childish  before  his  death  in  1166.  B. 
was  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  The  commentary  De 
BegviU  Juris  is  his  most  celebrated  work. 

BmUCT,  OR  BOULnCT  (Gk.  bout,  ox  ;  limot,  hunger),  a  form  of  disease,  chiefly  oc- 
curring among  idiots  and  maniacs,  in  which  the  patient  has  a  perpetual  and  insatiable 
desire  for  food,  and  often  faints  If  his  appetite  m  not  indul^d.  The  dlaeaae  ia  also 
known  as  eaniiu  hunger,  and  la  due  sometimes  to  a  very  inlt^e  state  of  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach. 

BVLKEBAM,  in  a  ship,  are  the  parf^llons  between  the  several  portions  of  the  Interior; 
whether  to  separate  it  Into  rooms,  or  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  wreck. 

Water-tight  B.  are  among  the  improvements  in  modem  ship-building;  they  are  Iron 
walls  running  athwart  the  hold,  as  a  means  of  dividing  it  into  several  portions*  the  inte- 
nor  is  thus  cut  off  into  cells,  each  water-tight  in  reference  to  its  ndchbm   When  mob 
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s  ship  Is  leakiDK  In  anr  one  of  the  compartments,  there  is  thus  a  chance  that  the  others 
maj  be  kept  dry  ooul  the  damage  is  repaired.  In  iron  Bteamships  the  water-tigbr 
R  are  generally  placed  transrersely,  but  there  are  frequently  longitudinal  water- 
tight dlTisions  also.  The  number  and  disposition  of  the  compartments  depends  on  _  the 
■mp-owner  and  the  Bhi[»-builder;  but  it  is  now  the  common  practice  to  place  the  en^es 
■aa  iK^lerB  in  water-tu;ltt  aeetktnB,  and  experience  has  proTed  the  qwcial  value  of  a 
coHi^n-bolUiead  in  the  bow. 

BQLKlilT,  FBkeb,  1S8B-10W ;  b,  Bngland ;  the  earlieet  minister  in  Concord,  Mass. 
HewsB  his  fattwr's  aucoessor  at  Woodhull,  En^and,  but  was  removed  for  non-conform^^ 
and  in  188S,  wlUi  a  number  of  other  emigrantB,  founded  the  Concsord  settlement.  He 
wrote  aerenl  Latin  poems,  and  a  work  called  7A«         Omenant  Opmei. 

VOLL  (Lat  buBa,  primarily,  anything  round  or  Bwelllng)  was  originally  the  name  of 
the  capsule  of  the  seal  appended  to  letters  from  emperors  or  from  the  pope.  Afterwards, 
the  word  was  appHed  to  the  seal,  and  next  to  the  document  itself,  as  in  Uie  case  of  the  cele< 
brated  golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  which  was  so  named  from  the  golden  cap- 
sule  appended  to  imperial  letters  and  other  important  documente  by  the  Byzantine  and 
Fnuik  emperors  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  They  are  issued  by  the  apostolic  chancel- 
tor,  and  are  dated  "from  the  day  of  incarnation,"  whereas  briefs  are  always  dated 
"from  the  day  of  the  natiTity."  The  name  is  now  applied  ezclunTely  to  letters  or  docu- 
ments issued  in  the  name  of  the  pope.  In  cases  of  granting  favors,  etc,  the  seal  Is 
appended  to  the  open  letter  by  a  yellow  or  red  band  of  silk;  but  in  the  administration  of 
JusUce,  a  gray  hempen  band  is  used.  All  bulls,  excepting  those  addressed  to  the  united 
Greek  Chnstians,  are  written  in  Latin  with  Gk)Uiic  letters,  and  on  tbe  rough  side  of  the 
rarcbment.  See  BBmr.  All  bear  the  name  and  title  of  tbe  pope — for  example,  Chr^oriui 
yBpitooput  8ermu  Serwrum  Dei,  etc.,  Is  prefixed;  then  follows  a  general  introduction,  of 
which  the  initial  words  are  used  to give  a  distinct  name  to  the  B.,  as  in  the  examples:  the 
B.  Bxmrg*  Domine,  Issued  by  pope  L«oX.  agiUnst  Luther  in  It^;  tbeB. /»  (^»u>  J)om^, 
the  celebrated  B.  t^nst  heretics,  often  reissued  since  1986;  tbe  famous  Un^enUut,  or 
B.  against  Qoesncl  s  writings,  1713;  the  DonUnui  a&  Bedemptor  NoVter,  or  B.  for  tho 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits;  the  EeeUtia  Christi,  or  tbe  B.  which  completed  tlie 
coneonlai  with  France  In  1801;  the  De  Salute  Animarum,  or  the  B.  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church  in  Prussia.  To  every  B.,  the  leaden  seal  of  tbe  church 
is  appended,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  reverse  his 
name.  Bulls  issued  during  the  interim  between  the  election  and  consecration  of  a 
pope  have  no  armorial  bearings  on  the  seal  A  bvRarium  la  a  collection  of  papal 
bolls,  as  the  Bi^rium  Magnum  Romanum  a  Lam»  Magno  ad  Ben«dietum  XlIL 
(19  vols..  Luxembourg,  1737-58),  the  B.  Bomanum  (28  vols.,  Rome,  1787-44), 
and  the  B.  Benedieti  XIV.  (Mechlin,  182&-27),  and  more  recentjy,  the  continuation  of 
the  BuUarium  Btmanum  Magnum  by  Barberini  (Vienna,  IwS). — From  the  same 
medisBval  Latin  word  buUa  is  derived  the  word  buUetin  (Ital.  buUeUno),  commonly 
applied  to  dispatobes  from  genertds,  reports  of  the  health  of  royal  personages,  and  on 
the  continent,  at  least,  to  other  brief  authmticated  documents,  such  aa  those  of  scientiflo 
sodetiBS,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  bulletins  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Belgio 
acadnnles.  It  Is,  moreover,  used  as  a  title  for  periodicals,  and.  in  Fruice,  also  deugh 
nates  the  slips  of  paper  on  which  electors  write  tlwir  votes. 

BULL,  a  ludicrous  and  unintentional  blunder  in  speech  due  to  the  conjunction  of 
contradictoi^  or  incompatible  ideas.  Some  would  trace  the  origin  of  the  term  to  the  papal 
hff'lg,  in  which  the  pope  styles  himself  "  the  servant  of  servants,"  but  claims  absolute 
authcrity  over  tbe  world.  Coleridge,  in  remarking  on  tbe  subject,  Instances  tbe  following  ; 
"  I  was  a  fine  child,  but  they  changed  me."  The  Irish  ars  noted  for  their  bulls.  See 
Edgeworth,  An  Essay  on  Jneh  Bum, 

VULL.   See  Ox. 

BVLLjQeobgb,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  and  theoloncal writer, b.  at  Wells,  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  Mar.  25,  1634;  studied  at  Oxford,  whence  be  retired  in  1649,  having 
refused  to  take  the  commonwealth  oath  imposed  by  the  parliament.  Beceiving  holy 
orders,  his  first  charge  was  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Bristol.  In  1658,  he  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Suddlogton  St.  Mary'^  near  that  dty;  and  in  1663,  was  presented  to  tho 
vicarage  of  Suddlngton  8L  Peter's.  In  1669,  he  published  his  iZomcmta  AposUOiea,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  reconcile  the  apoetles  Paul  and  James  on  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion. This  work  occasioned  considerable  controversy  among  divines,  and  in  answer,  B. 
published  bis  Seamen  OenaurcB,  and  Apologia  pro  Hanaonia.  In  1678,  he  was  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  and  made  rector  of  Avening,  Gloucestershire.  In 
1679,  be  was  installed  archdeacon  of  LlandaS.  and  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from 
Oxford  Univer^^.  In  168S,  he  published  his  DtfcMio  Fidei  IHeenm,  against  the  Arlana 
and  Soclnians,  iMfhelsts  and  Sabelllans;  and  in  1694,  hfs  Jud^m&^ieHm  CaSholiea, 
for  which  the  thanks  of  the  whole  French  clergy  were  sent  to  him  tiiroug^  the  celebrated 
Boasuet.  His  last  work  was  his  Primitive  and  ApottoUeal  Traditim,  etc.  He  was  con- 
•ecrated  bishop  of  St  Davids  in  1705,  and  died  Feb.  17,  17ia 

BULL,  JoHK,  1568-1628;  an  English  organist  and  composer.  He  was  appointed 
ngulst  in  theqaeen's  chapel  In  1591,  and  next  year  made  ODCtor  of  music  in  Gmsham 
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colleire.  Not  underatanding  LatJo,  he  was  especially  permitted  to  lecture  In  Engliah. 
He  ™lted  the  coatinent,  and  had  many  offers  of  honorable  and  lucratiTe  positions,  but 
declioed  all,  retumlog  to  England  to  oe  organlat  to  James  I.  On  another  visit  to  the 
cmtiiient  he  beisame  organist  to  the  cathedra  in  Antwerp,  where  he  died.  The  claim 
tint  he  composed  the  English  national  anthem  has  not  been  sustained. 

BULL,  JoHH,  a  familiar  synonym  for  the  English  people.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to 
Dean  Swift,  but  Arbuthnot  first  gave  it  literary  currency  in  his  HiHory  tif  John  BuU 
(1712),  a  political  allegory  intetuMd  to  satirize  the  duke  of  Marlboroogh,  and  to  increase 
feeling  against  the  war  with  France.  In  art  John  Bull  is  well  known  as  a  burly  country 
squire,  Impetuous,  honest,  narrow-minded,  dogmatic,  and  easily  imposed  upon. 

'  BVLL,  OiM  BoBHEHAmr,  a  famous  vtoltnlst.  b.  in  Bergen,  Norway,  Feb.  C,  1810 ; 
d.  near  there,  Aug.  17, 1880.  His  father,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  force  him  into  the 
study  of  theology,  and  would  not  permit  a  musical  instrument  about  the  house.  This 
foolish  treatment  only  gave  a  more  decisive  character  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  boy. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  was  placed  at  the  university  of  Christiaoia,  from  which  he  is  aald 
to  Imve  been  expelled  for  t^ing  temporary  charge  of  the  orchestra  at  one  of  the  theatres. 
In  1839.  he  went  to  Cassel,  fn  Germany,  to  study  under  Spohr,  but  was  so  coldly 
received  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  at  GOttingen.  He  was  subsequently 
at  Hhiden,  whence,  In  ctmsequeore  of  a  duel,  he  fled  to  Pam  In  1881.  An  unsuocess* 
ful  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  Seine  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  there* 
after  acquired  the  patronacce  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  rapidly  rose  to  fame  as  a  violinist 
His  style  of  playing  was  like  that  of  Paganini,  who  spoke  of  his  technique  as  master- 
ful. In  18S6,  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  subsequentty  traveled  in 
a  professional  capacity  through  Belgium.  Holland,  Bnssla,  and  Germany.  In  1848  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  became  attached  to  that  country.  Returning  to  Norway,  his 
American  Ideas  offended  the  government,  resulting  in  many  lawsuits  and  the  dissipation 
of  Mb  wealth.  In  1852  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  put  into  practice  a  scheme 
long  contemplated,  which,  like  most  of  his  business  speculations,  resulted  disastrously. 
He  purchased  120,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  and  attempted  to  found  there  a 
colony  of  his  countrymen.  He  designed  a  castle  for  his  permanent  home,  and  erected 
it  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  there  was  a  commanding  view.  Before 
the  castle  was  completed  the  colonists  grew  discontented,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
learned  that  the  title  to  the  land  which  he  had  purchased  was  worthless,  Ole  Boll 
relinquished  everything,  and  again  had  recourse  to  nis  violin  to  repair  his  bankrupt  for- 
tunes. All  that  remains  as  a  reminder  of  his  grand  scheme  is  the  viHage  of  Oleana. 
named  after  him,  which  clusters  around  the  base  of  the  mountain  cam)M  by  the  once 
lordly  castle  known  to  this  day  as  "  Ole  Bull's  Folly."  After  a  profitable  European 
tour,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  made  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1870,  he 
made  a  happy  marriage  with  a  Wisconsin  lady.  His  form  was  tall  and  erect,  even  to 
oldage.  Longfellow  describes  him  in  his  TcUetofthe  Waysidelnn.  He  was  gifted  with 
remarkable  memory  and  with  social  qualities  by  which  he  made  and  retained  many 
friends.  On  his  seventieth  Urthdav,  which  occurred  in  Feb.,  1860,  a  surprise  party 
was  given  in  his  honor  at  his  home  in  (^mbridge,  at  which  many  literary  celebrities  of 
the  vicinity  were  present.  He  was  then,  to  all  appearances,  strong  and  healthy.  Early 
in  the  summer  he  sailed  for  bis  summtf  residence  In  Norway,  where  he  died. 

He  belonged  to  no  school  in  music,  but  Mozart  was  the  composer  that  he  cared 
most  to  interpret.  Joachim  criticizes  him  thus  :  *'  No  artist  in  our  time  has  possessed 
Ole  Bull's  poetic  power;  no  one  has  ever  suirossed  his  playing  of  the  adagio,"  His 
own  compositions  and  improvisations  brat  exhibitftd  his  mastery  over  hia  instrument, 
and  were  always  demanded  1^  the  audience.  His  works  include ;  a  Concerto  In  A 
do.  in  E  mincff  (^^i  ^^'V^*^  ^  vlolino  solo  (1684);  uid  J&nwfy  ^  WaOiiif 


ton  (1841).   See  San  0.  Bull,  Ob  Butt  :  A  MmMir  (Boston,  188^ 

BULLA,  a  genus  of  mollusca,  which  in  the  older  systems,  founded  upon  characters 
taken  from  the  shell  alone,  contained  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  species  essentially  very 
different.  Some  of  those  having  been  removed  to  other  orders,  according  to  their  organi- 
zation, the  genus  buJla,  and  the  family  bvlUdeB,  of  which  it  is  the  type,  are  placed  in  the 
order  tectOyrandiiaUt  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  the  class  gasteropoda  (q.v,),  and  of  that 
section  of  it  called  monoeeia,  having  the  male  and  female  organs  of  sex  combined  in  the 
tsame  individual.  The  bvUida  have  a  convoluted  and  generally  thin  shell,  which  serves 
as  a  covering  and  protection  for  the  gills,  and  which  in  some  of  them  is  large  enough  to 
form  a  retreat  for  the  entire  animalTin  others  Is  itself  enveloped  In  the  mantle.  This 
shell  forms  a  sort  of  transition  link  between  the  flat  calcareous  plate  inclosed  in  the 
mantles  of  the  a/plyiias  or  sea-bares — to  which  B.  is  nearly  allied — and  the  spiral  shell  of 
snails  and  other  such  conchiferous  moHusks  The  mouth  of  the  shell  is  large,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  widening  towards  one  end,  the  lip  acute.  'The  gizzard  of 
the  buiUda  is  very  muscular;  and  among  its  thick  coats,  in  many  species,  are  found 
calcareous  bony  plates,  which  being  moved  against  each  other  by  its  muscles,  serve  to 
krind  down  the  food.  All  the  species  are  manno,  some  are  found  on  the  British  coast. 
Borne,  from  their  form  and  fragility,  are  popularly  called  Bthsblb  Shells^  u  tbe  British 
kuUahfdaUt. 

BULLAOI,  Prunu4  AutMfifa,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  larger  and  much  less  spiny  than 
tte  sloe,  but  very  doaely  allied  to  it,  as  it  is  also  to  the  plum,  so  that  many  ooUunlats 
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regard  them  all  as  ooe  species,  an  opinion  much  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Tarieties  pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations.  The  B.  may  be  regarded  as 
a  torn  intermediate  between  the  plum  and  the  bloe.  Its  leaves,  however,  are  generally 
broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  those  of  either  of  these,  and  its  fruit-stalui 
more  frequently  in  pairs;  it  differs  also  from  both  of  them  in  its  downy  fruit-stallu,  and 
in  havmg  the  under  side  of  its  leaves  permanently  downy.  The  flowers  are  rather 
Uu-ger  than  even  those  of  the  plum;  the  fruit  is  larger  ^sn  the  sloe,  generally  globose, 
and^  although  it  partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  the  acidity  and  the  roughness  of  the 
iloe,  it  is  not  unpleasant,  especially  uter  liaving  been  mellowed  by  frosts,  and  makes 
excellent  pies  or  tarts.  "  A  bnllace-pie  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  harvest-home  supper  in 
the  south  of  England,  ooly  it  requires  rather  more  sugar  than  the  housewife  is  always 
willing  to  allow.  The  B.  is  common  In  hedges,  oopfwes,  ami  banks  In  fUigland,  and 
in  many  purts  of  Bozope. 

BULLS  are  coUectlons  of  serous  fluids  of  considerable  tixe,  dtoated  immediately 
beneath  the  cuticle,  and  rising  from  the  true  skin.  They  differ  from  vesicles  only  in 
size;  and  no  very  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  a  large  vesicle  and  a  small  bull*. 
They  usually  vary  in  diameter  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches.  They  may  be 
followed  by  crusts  or  by  ulcerations.  They  constitute  a  special  order  of  skin-diseases, 
which  Includes  pemphigus  and  rupia  (q.v.). 

BVLLAB,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcfa,  and  36m.  w.n.w.  of  the  town  of 
Murcia.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  1840  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  streets  are  steep  and 
unpaved.  R  has  manufactures  of  liaea  and  hempen  fabrics,  earthenware,  and  brandy, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  manufactured  goods  and  grain.   Pop.  6700. 

BVLL-BAITDTO,  a  barbarous  sport,  once  very  popular  in  England,  and  in  which  all 
classes  of  society  equally  delighted,  but  now,  through  the  progress  of  civilization,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  lowest,  and  rare  even  among  them.  It  consists  in  causiog  a  l>ull 
to  be  attacked  by  dogs;  and,  in  order  that  the  bull  might  be  made  as  furious  as  possible, 
his  nose  was  sometimes  blown  full  of  beaten  pepper  before  he  was  turned  loose.  Another 
form  of  this  sport  was  to  fasten  the  bull  to  a  stake,  hy'a  rope  of  some  yards  long,  and  to 
send  bull-dogs  against  him,  one  at  a  time,  which  were  trained  to  seize  him  by  the  nose, 
and,  irhen  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  called  pinning  the  bnll.  But  no  small  part  of 
Uie  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  was  derived  from  the  success  with  which  the  attacks  of 
the  dogs  were  met  by  the  bull  lowering  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  receiving  them  on 
his  horns,  often  tossing  them  to  a  great  distance.  In  some  places,  bull-baiting  took  place 
re^[ularly  as  a  sort  of  annual  festival,  and  funds  were  sometimes  left  to  provide  for  it. 
King  James  I.  of  England  sreatly  delighted  in  this  sport  When  the  late  emperor^tch- 
olas  of  Russia  visited  England,  before  his  accession  to  the  empire,  he  was  present  At  a 
boxing-match  and  a  bull-baitjng,  whidi  were  got  up  to  show  him  English  tastes. 

An  Mually  barbuoos  sport,  tenned  buU-runmng,  was  formerly  practiced  at  Stam- 
ford  and  Tntbuir,  where  men  and  women  took  the  place  of  dogs,  maddened  the  boU 
wlfli  hideous  noise,  and  tlien  pursued  It  with  "  buU-clube,"  tlU  It  exjdrod. 

BUIl-]K)ft,  a  kind  of  dog  wldch  is  regarded  as  peculiariy  Endish,  but  concerning 
which  it  is  doubted  whether  It  has  existed  as  a  distinct  race,  at  least  from  the  Roman 
era,  or  has  more  recenUy  sprung  up,  as  a  variety  of  the  mastiff,  or  a  cross  between  the 
mastiff  and  some  other  breed.  Buffon,  indeed,  represents  the  bull-dog  as  the  parent 
race,  and  the  mastiff  as  derived  from  it,  but  this  opinion  is  generally  rejected  as  errone- 
ous. The  bull-dog  has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  by  some  naturalists,  iind 
nanoed  eanu  Anglieu*,  C.  lamariut,  etc.  It  is  much  sm^ler  than  the  mastiff,  but  is  very 
strong  and  muscular.  The  breadth  of  muzzle  is  greater  than  in  the  mastiff,  and  the 
head  is  very  large,  almost  appearing  as  of  disproportionate  size  to  the  body.  "  The 
forehead  sinks  between  the  eyes,  and  the  line  of  the  nose  rises  again  at  a  considerable 
angle;  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper,  often  showing  the  teeth,  which  alto- 
geflier,  with  the  frequent  redness  about  the  eyelids,  produces  a  most  forbidding  aspect; 
the  ears  are  partially  drooping,  unless  the  terrier  blood  is  crossed  in  the  animal,  and  the 
tail  is  carried  high."  The  hair  is  short,  and  the  tail  taper,  and  not  bushy.  The  color 
may  be  ochry  or  reddish  buff,  brindled,  fawn,  or  white,  the  last  being  preferred,  and 
ehcHild  be  whole  or  unmixed,  though  dogs  of  two  colors  are  exceedingly  common.  The 
huII-dog  used  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in  the  company  of  persons  who  delight  In  dog- 
flg^ting  and  other  barbarous  sports,  but  now  has  sometimes  more  reputable  patrons.  It 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  bull-baiting,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  Its  savage  ferocity,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  retains  its 
iwld,  as  if  its  jaws  were  locked,  and  it  could  not  let  go.  It  will  hang  to  the  jaw  or  nose 
of  a  bull,  although  lifted  from  the  ground.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  says  he  has  seen  one 
"pinning  an  American  bison,  and  holding  his  nose  down,  till  the  animal  gradually 
brongbt  forward  Ita  hind  feet,  and,  crashing  the  dog  to  death,  tore  his  mnzEle  otrt  of  the 
tangs,  most  dreadfully  mangled."  The  hnu-dqg  is  also  bold  enou^  to  atteek  any  ani- 
mal, however  superior  in  Mze  and  strength.  See  Ulus.,  HoBfflB,l>oea,  and  Rabbttb, 
ToL  VU..  fig.  18. 

Tbe  Bou^Tbbsihb  Is  a  cross  betwera  the  bnU-dc^  and  ttie  terrier.  It  !•  smaUn 
than  Om  boll-dog,  more  lively  and  docile,  and  equally  oourageouc.   The  ears  are  alwa/i 
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pointed;  the  best  color  is  white,  with  some  black  about  the  head.  It  ifl  onriraled  to 
tat-catcbiag.    It  is  a  great  favorite  as  the  companion  of  young  men. 

BUIXDOZino,  a  word  which  first  came  Into  general  use  in  1870,  frcnn  the  local  at^ 
of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  originally  denoting  the  conduct  of  a  sort  of  TigHanee  com- 
mittee which  undertook  to  prevent  the  steaung  of  cattle  and  stock.  The  offenders 
when  caught  were  punished  with  a  dozen  lashes  from  a  bull-whip.  Hence,  thefirat 
form  of  the  word  was  btiU-dozm.  The  name  soon  received  au  extension  of  meaning  by 
which  it  characterized  all  summary  punishment  inflicted  without  due  process  of  law, 
(«|^all7  for  the  purpose  of  political  Intlniidation.   Bee  Norton's  PoUUetU  Amerieaantma* 

BULIXB,  Ceables,  1806-48,  English  politician,  entered  parliament  before  the  reform 
bill  and  continued  a  member  of  the  lower  boose  till  his  deatn.  He  was  still  but  a  rising 
man  when  he  died.  In  politics,  a  philosoplita^  radical,  he  occupied  sucoesaively  the 
poets  of  judge-advocate  general  and  president  of  tiie  poor-law  commission  under  whig 
governments. 

BTTLUB,  Gen.  Sir  Rbdtebs  Heitby,  English  military  officer,  b.  1880,  fonght 
through  the  Ashantee,  Kafir  and  Zulu  campaigns,  winning  the  Victoria  cross  in  the 
last  named  for  the  gallant  rescue  of  a  comrade.  Later  he  served  in  the  Boer  war  of 
1881,  in  the  Egyptian  war  of  1882,  and  in  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1884-5.  From  18S7 
to  1890  he  was  quarter-master^en.,  and  in  1801  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen. 

BiniiXET  is  the  leaden  projectile  discharged  from  a  musket,  fowling-piece,  pistol,  or 
similar  weapon.  Wtien  the  smooth-bore  muskets  alone  were  used  bv  British  infantry, 
the  bullets  were  made  by  casting.  Molten  lead  was  poured  into  molds;  and  the  molds 
weie  dipped  in  cold  water,  to  liasten  the  solidification  of  the  lead.  The  molds  were 
cooled  after  every  few  times  of  using;  and  the  lead  was  heated  only  just  to  the  degree 
for  maint^ning  fluidity.  Bullets  are  now,  however,  made  more  expeditiously,  and 
more  truly  spherical  in  form,  by  compresaing  machines,  one  form  of  which  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Napier.  The  lead  is  flrst  fashioned  into  a  rod  about  a  yard 
long,  by  five  or  six  ei^ths  of  an  inch  thick;  ttus  rod  is  passed  between  rollers  to  con- 
dense it;  then  between  other  rollers  to  press  it  into  a  row  of  nearly  globular  pieces;  then 
a  spherical  die  gives  the  proper  form  to  each  of  these  pieces;  and,  lastly,  a  treadle- 
worked  punch  separates  them  into  bullets.  With  one  of  these  machines  and  two  diefl» 
nine  boys  can  make  40,000  bullets  in  a  day. 

Since  smootb'bore  mnskrtry  has  given  way  to  rifled  anna,  the  old  B|dierical  bullel. 
has  been  replaced  by  various  forms  of  elongated  projectiles.  JSmj  have  a  haso 
arranged  for  expansion,  being  hollow  or  plugged,  with  the  object  in  view  of  forclng^ 
the  soft  lead  to  spread  sufficiently  to  fit  the  rifle-grooves  and  thus  to  Impart  to  the  bullet 
itself  a  rotary  motion,  with  the  consequent  increase  in  precision  and  in  length  of  range. 
Their  forms  are  singularly  numerous.  Bobins'  bullet  was  egg-shaped,  with  the  centre 
of  gravity  at  the  larger  end ;  Beaufoy's  was  ovoid,  with  a  hemlspherica]  caTity  at  one 
end ;  Mutton's  was  a  spherical  hall  put  into  a  wooden  cop,  with  projections  on  the  er- 
terior  ;  Oreener's  was  oval,  with  a  plug  of  mixed  metal  driven  into  a  hole  barely  large 
enough  for  it ;  Norton's,  Delvigne's,  Minii's  and  others,  are,  or  were,  of  various  elon- 
gated shapes,  mostly  with  some  kind  of  plug,  which,  driven  into  the  lead  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  causes  it  to  fill  up  the  grooves  in  the  rifling  of  the  barrel.  This 
expanding  or  dilating  action  has  been  claimed  by  many  inventors;  but  the  English  gov- 
ernment, in  1857,  awarded  Mr.  Greener  £1000  as  being  the  person  who  had  practically 
solved. the  difficulty  as  far  back  as  1686.  Bullets  for  rifles  are  now  made  with  ex- 
traordinary speed,  by  machhiery  of  beautiful  constmctlon.  The  machine  draws  in  a 
con  of  leaden  rod,  nnwinds  It,  cuts  It  to  the  required  length,  stamps  out  the  bullets 
with  steel  dies,  drops  them  Into  boxes,  and  conveys  them  away.  Each  machine,  with 
its  four  dies,  makes  7000  bullets  per  hour  ;  and  four  such  machines,  in  an  easy  day's 
work,  turn  out  800,000  bullets.  So  nearly  are  the  machines  automatic,  that  one  man 
can  attend  them  all.  Other  machines,  attended  by  children,  produce  an  equal  number 
of  little  boxwood  plugs  for  ffiling  the  cavity  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  oullet.  See 
Cartridge  and  Bbeech-loadixg  Arms. 

BVLLET-ntEE,  or  Bullt-Tree,  a  tree  found  in  Guiana,  and  valued  for  its  wood, 
which  is  solid,  heavy,  close-grained,  and  dnrable,  and  also  for  Its  fruit,  which  is  a 
drupe  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  very  delicious.  It  Is  snj^posed  to  belong  to  the 
genus  mimuaopi  (natural  order  «^is<aoe<r,  q.v.). 

BVU-TNKT.  Combats  of  men  with  bnllB,  for  the  entnUdnment  of  ttie  pablie, 
were  common  in  Greece,  particularly  in  Thessaly,  and  in  Rome  under  the  emperors, 
though  in  later  times  they  were  forbidden  both  bv  emperors  and  popes.  They  are  still 
a  favorite  pastime  in  Spsin  and  Mexico.  In  Spain,  they  were  abolished  by  Cliarles  IV. ; 
but  Joseph,  Napoleon's  brother,  re-established  Uiem,  out  of  policy,  the  mass  of  the 
Spanish  population  being  passionately  fond  of  the  sport.  The  most  magnificent  bull- 
fights were  at  one  time  instituted  by  the  monarchs  Uiemselves;  at  present,  botii  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  they  are  held  either  as  private  speculations, 
or  for  the  beneflt  of  public  insUtutions.  In  Madrid,  the  bull-n|^ting  season  com- 
mences in  April,  and  lasts  until  November.  During  that  time,  there  is  at  least  one 
afternoon  In  eroy  week  devoted  to  the  sport  The  proceeds  go  to  tiie  funds  of  tha 
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genml  hcM^tel.  Theflkihts  take  idaoe  inaUnd  of  drcus.  called  the  Amu ds  Tbrot. 
round  which  the  aeats  rue  one  above  anoHier,  like  the  steps  of  a  stair,  with  a  tier  of 
boxes  over  them.  The  Plaea  is  capable  of  containinir  from  10,000  to  1S,000  people,  who 
pay  a  high  price  of  admission,  consideriDg  the  rate  oi  wages  in  Spain ;  and  all  go  attired 
m  their  best  to  the  spectacle.  The  best  Andalusian  baJls  are  bred  at  tTtrera,  the  best 
Castilian  ones  on  the  Jarama,  near  AraDjuez.  The  latter  are  the  breed  usually  chosen 
for  flcht  in  Uadrid.  They  are  fiercer  and  more  active,  but  inferior  in  strength  to 
British  animals.  The  horses  engaged  in  the  conflicts  are  worthless  brutes,  fit  only  for 
the  knacker.  The  men  employed  in  the  fight  are  generally  those  who  have  been  bred 
to  it  as  a  profession,  but  occaalonally  amateurs  may  take  part  in  It.  The  buU-flght  has 
been  described  as  a  tragedy  in  three  acts.  The  principal  performers  in  the  first  are  the 
pieadom;  in  the  second,  the  cAulot  are  the  only  actors;  the  third  and  last  act  devolves 
solely  on  the  matadar.  The  pieadorea  are  all  mounted,  dressed  like  Spanish  knights  of 
the  olden  time,  and  armed  with  a  lance;  they  take  up  their  position  m  the  middle  of 
the  circus,  opposite  the  bull-stalls.  The  ehuJot,  who  are  on  foot,  are  gay  with  ribbons, 
and  wear  very  bright-colored  cloaks;  they  distribute  themselves  in  the  s[>ace  between 
the  barriers.  The  matador,  or  chief  combatant,  i^  also  on  foot.  He  is  handsomely 
diessed,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  naked  sword,  in  the  left  the  mtUeta,  a  small  stic^ 
with  a  piece  of  scariet-colored  silk  attached.  On  a  sign  given  by  ^  chief  magistrate^ 
a  bull  u  let  out  from  the  stalls;  the  vicadont  stand  rrady  in  the  arena  waiUng  hia 
clwige.  With  a  Inave  bull,  they  find  all  Oieir  skill  requisite  in  acting  on  the  defensive; 
with  a  cowardly  one,  they  act  on  the  offensive;  and  should  their  stabs  be  ineffectual  in 
rouMng  the  animal  to  the  requisite  fury,  the  poor  beast  is  hooted  by  the  crowd,  and 
ultimately  stabbed  in^loriously  in  the  spine.  Whenever  a  horse  is  wounded,  the  rider 
betakes  himself  to  fiight;  and  when  either  the  above  casualty  happens,  at  a  picador  ia 
thrown,  Gxe  ehuloa  rush  in,  and  attract  the  bull  by  their  cloaks,  saving  themselves,  if 
Deed  be,  by  leaping  over  the  palisade  which  incloses  the  circus.  At  the  same  time, 
another  picador  culs  off  the  bidl's  attention  to  himself  by  shouting.  When  the  bull 
begins  to  fiag,  the  pieadora  are  succeeded  by  the  ehulot,  who  bring  with  them  the  (on- 
dmZZofl — i.e.,  barbed  darts  about  two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  colored  paper  fiags, 
which  they  stick  into  the  neck  of  the  animal.  Sometimes  these  darts  have  crackers 
attached  to  them,  the  explosion  of  which  makes  the  bull  furious.  The  matador  now 
enters  alone  to  complete  the  tragic  business.  As  soon  as  the  bull's  eye  catches  the 
muleta,  he  generally  rushes  blindly  at  it;  and  then  the  matador,  if  he  is  well  skilled, 
dextenmsly  plunges  the  sword  "between  the  left  shoulder  and  the  blade,"  and  the 
ani"*ft^  drops  dead  at  his  feet  The  victorious  matador  is  greeted  with  acclamations, 
and  not  l«s  so  the  bull,  should  he  wound  or  even  kill  the  matador.  In  wMch  case, 
another  matador  steps  forth  into  the  arena;  but  human  life  is  rarely  sacrificed.  Eight 
or  ten  bulls  are  often  dia patched  in  a  single  day;  twenty  minutes  being  about  the  t&e 
usually  taken  to  slay  one.  ' 

In  Madrid,  In  June,  1838,  90  bulls  were  killed  in  the  course  of  a  single  week.  During 
the  exposition  In  Paris  in  1880,  a  series  of  bullfights  was  given  there,  but  after  the 
first  exhibition,  the  authorities  forbade  the  actual  killing  or  wounding  of  the  bull ;  never* 
theless  a  number  of  the  matadorcs  were  seriously  injured.  See  iUus. ,  Spain,  vol.  XIII. 

BVLL-TIBOH,  P^hvia  wlaaria,  a  bird  of  the  great  family  of  fring^idm  (q.v.).  a 
BtQe  laKer  than  the  common  linnet,  and  of  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  grossbeaks  and 
crossbills.  The  genus  is  particularly  characterized  by  the  short,  thick,  rounded  bill,  of 
which  the  rides  are  inflate!  and  bulging,  and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhangs 
fhatof  the  lower  one.  The  bull-flnch  is  a  bird  of  very  soft  and  dense  plum^,  of  adelicate 
Utrish-gray  color  above,  the  under  parts  of  a  bright  tile-red,  the  crown  the  head  and 
the  beu  m  blade,  which  color  also  appears  in  the  greater  wing  and  tail  coverts,  in  the 
quflls,  and  hi  the  tail-feathers;  the  wings  are  crossed  by  a  conspicuous  white  bar.  The 
colors  of  the  female  are  less  bright  than  those  of  the  male.  The  tail  of  the  bull-finch  is 
almost  even  This  bird  is  not  unfrequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  a  of  Scot- 
land; and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  s.  of  Norway  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  eastward  throu^out  Asia,  even  to  Japan.  It  frequents  woods  and 
gardens,  builds  its  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ^und,  feeds  chiefly  on 
seeds  and  berries  in  winter,  and  in  spring  is  excessively  destructive  to  the  buds  of  fruit* 
trees  In  those  localities  in  which  it  is  tuoundant,  selecting  the  flower-buds. 

The  Bong  of  this  bfad.  In  a  wild  state,  is  veir  simple,  and  has  no  particular  quali^  to 
recommencTit;  but  it  is  remarkably  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education;  and 
trained  bull-flnches  of  superior  acquirements  are  sold  at  a  very  considerable  price. 
Some  of  these  birds  learn  to  w  histle  an  air  very  accurately,  and  with  a  power  and  variety 
of  intonation  far  exceeding  their  natural  song.  The  ability  to  whistle  several  tdrs  well, 
is  rare.  The  training  of  these  birds  is  a  work  both  of  time  and  trouble:  it  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  Germany.  Not  less  than  nine  months  of  training  are  requisite:  it  begins 
when  the  bird  is  a  mere  nestlhig,  and  must  be  carefully  continued  till  after  the  first 
moulting;  for  it  is  a  cuilouB  circumstance,  that  all  which  has  been  pierlously  acquired  is 
very  apt  to  be  lost  at  Oiat  time,  or  is  afterwards  so  imperfectly  remembered  that  the  bird 
Is  of  little  value.  The  bnll-findi  Is  capable  of  vexy  strong  attachment  to  those  who  feed 
■od  caiess  it,  and  often  becomes  so  thoroughly  domesticated  as  to  ezldbit  no  dedre  for 
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liberty. — Curious  TariatioDs  of  pluma^  are  sometimes  observed  in  it.>~Other  special 
of  the  genus  pyrrkula  are  luowo,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  this 
cenussome  cniiitholoj^Bts  \nc\\iA'6  corythu*  of  CaTieriOf  which  one  specieB.  the  pine- 
finch  (q.v.),  or  pine  gvosbe^,  is  a  nattve  of  Britain.   See  lllua.,  BntDS^  vol.  U. 

BVII-noO,  Sam  pipienM,  a  species  of  frog  (q.T.)  found  In  most  parta  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  ctttf^y  abundant  m  toe  southern  eta  teg.   It  Is  of  a  large 

size,  8  to  13  in.  long,  of  an  olive-green  color,  clouded  with  black.  It  receives  its  name 
from  tiie  remarkable  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  distant  bull,  and  comes  in  as  a  hollow  bass  in  the  frog  concerts  which  take 
;place  in  the  evening  and  all  night  long  in  marshy  places  in  Amenca.  Its  voice  can  be 
'distinctly  beard  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50  yards.  It  sits  for  hours  during  the  day, 
basking  in  the  sun,  near  the  margin  of  a  stream,  into  whidi  it  plunges  with  a  great  leap 
on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  insect  and  molluscous 
food,  like  smaller  frogs,  but  Is  said  to  be  partial  to  young  duc^  and  to  swallow  them 
entire.  Audubon  says  "  Its  flesh  Is  tender,  white,  and  affords  excellent  eating,"  the 
hind  legs,  however,  being  the  onW  part  used  foi  food.  He  adds  that  theae  parts  make 
ezoellent  bait  for  tlw  larger  cat-flsh. 

BmX.  OoLDEN,  applied  to  the  decree  of  Charies  lY.  of  Oermany,  published  In  1&66, 
to  fix  the  laws  for  the  election  of  emperors  and  regulate  the  number  of  electors.  A 
rimllar  edtet  by  Andrew  IL  of  Hungary  (1332),  for  similar  purposee  bears  the  name. 

BUUHUP,  BivsB  BuuiHBAS,  or  HiLuat's  Thuhb.  Cbttes  g<^,  a  small  flsb, 
abundant  in  clear  rivers  and  streams,  in  some  parts  of  the  Brittsb  islands,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  n.  of  Asia.  It  seldom  exceeds  4  or  B  m.  in 
length;  la  of  a  dark  brown  color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath;  has  rather 
large  fins,  with  rays  slightly  produced  into  spines  and  prettily  spotted;  and  in  general 
appearance  is  not  unlike  the  gurnards  (q.v.).  It  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  a 
usagreeable  object  to  the  si^t,  on  acconnt  of  the  great  size  and  depressed  form  of  its 
head,  from  which  it  derives  its  English  names;  the  name,  miller's  thumb,  alluding  to 
the  broad  rounded  form  which  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  of  a  miller  used  to  acquire 
in  times  when  machinery  was  ruder  than  now,  by  its  continual  employment  in  testing 
the  quality  of  the  flour  produced,  and  in  turning  it  over  on  the  fingers  for  inspection, 
that  It  might  be  known  if  the  mill  was  doin^  its  work  well.  The  appearance  of  the  B. 
Is  reoderra  still  more  unattractive  by  the  entire  absence  of  scales,  a  characteristic  of  Uie 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  tbe  whole  body  and  head  being  covered  with  a  soft  skin. 
Yet  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  venr  delicate  flavor,  and  in  some  countries  is  much  sought  after 
as  an  wrUcle  ot  food.  Its  fiesh,  when  boiled,  is  reddish,  like  that  of  the  salmon.  Izaak 
Walton  Bpe^s  of  angling  for  the  B.,  and  in  his  pleasant  quaint  style  describes  the  haldts 
of  the  flsn:  "He  does  usually  dwell  and  hide  himself  in  holes,  or  amongst  stones  in 
clrar  water,  and  in  very  hot  days  will  lie  a  long  time  very  still,  and  sun  himself,  and 
will  be  easy  to  be  seen  upon  any  fiat  stone,  or  any  gravel,  at  which  time  he  will  suffer 
an  angler  to  put  a  hook  baited  with  a  small  worm  very  near  into  his  mouth,  and  he  never 
refuses  to  bite,  nor  Indeed  to  be  caught,  with  the  worst  of  anglers." — The  other  British 
species  of  the  genus  eoitus  (q.v.)  are  marine.  Tbe  name  B.  is  not  usually  given  to  any 
of  them.  A  sea-flsh  of  a  nearly  allied  genus  {ftapidopherut)  is  sometimes  called  the 
Armed  Bullhead;  it  ia  also  known  as  tbe  Pogge  (q.v.).— The  river  B,  differs  from  the 
marine  species  of  the.  same  genus,  in  having  only  one  short  spine  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  on  the  preop&rctilum. 

Bullhead  la,  again,  a  popular  name  applied  to  several  species  of  tneh  and  salt 
water  fish  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  America,  and  belon^ng  to  the  genera  eattus  and 
aean^ioeottut.  The  common  B.,  often  called  the  "  sculpin,  is  well  known  to  anglers 
for  its  scarecrow  form  and  colors.  They  are  voracious,  devouring  small  fish,  crab^ 
decayed  fiesh,  etc.,  and  frightening  away  such  fish  as  they  camiot  eat.  Thqy  mj 
greatly  in  size,  but  are  usuafiy  small,  and  seldom  used  for  food. 

BULLHrOEB,  Hehrt,  the  friend  of  Zwln^,  and  one  of  the  chief  reformers  !n  Swit- 
cerland.  was  bom  at  Bremgarten,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  July  18, 1504.  He  studied 
at  Cologne,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Lutber;  and  during  the 

J'wc  16S7,  he  attended  the  theological  expositions  of  Zwingli,  and  went  along  with  the 
atter  to  the  religious  conference  held  at  Bern  in  1S28,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  canton.  In  15S9,  he  married  Anna  Adliachwyler,  formerly  a  nun, 
who  bore  him  eleven  children.  By  a  powerful  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Bremgar- 
ten, on  Whitsunday,  1529,  B.  induced  his  whole  congregation  to  make  a  profession  of 
Protestantism.  In  1581,  he  was  compeUed  by  the  Catholic  party  to  flee  from  the  can- 
ton, and  went  to  Zurich,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
prlndpal  church.  In  the  controversy  on  the  encnarist  and  the  afflairs  of  the  Anab^i- 
tlsts,  B.  distinguished  himself  by  his  integritv  and  moderation;  and  in  his  house  at 
Zurich  several  German  theoloj^ans.  compiled  to  leave  their  country,  were,  hospltabtv 
sheltoFed.  He  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  first  Helvetic  confession  at  Basel,  in  168d, 
and  in  establishing  a  close  relation  ^tween  the  Swiss  and  Anglican  churches.  He  died 
Sept.  17, 1576.   His  writinjta  are  numerous.   The  most  important  is  a  Sttory  <^  ^ 
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Bffffrmafim,  which  was  first  published  at  Zurich,  1888.  His  sermona  have  beea  trans- 
lated into  English.    See  the  Lives  of  B.  by  Hess  (1828)  and  Christofifei  (1876). 

BUILIOH  usually  means  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  in  bars  or  other  masses;  but  in 
discussions  on  the  currency,  the  term  is  frequently  em^lo^ed  to  signify  the  precious 
metaLa  coined  and  uncoinetl  The  origin  of  the  word  B.  id  its  present  sense,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  French  bQlim  (q.  v.).  and  the  corresponding  Spanish  vellon,  seems  to  be  as 
followa:  B.  orlginallr  meant  mint,  where  the  alloy  for  the  coinage  was  prepared, 
and  the  coin  stamped  (either  from  the  Lat  bulla,  a  round  boss  or  stud,  or  stamp;  or 
from  the  verb  builare,  to  boll  or  bubble);  and  hence  it  came  in  England  to  signify  Uie 
Btaodard  metal  of  which  the  coins  are  made.  In  France,  where  the  kings  debased  the 
currency  much  more  than  ever  took  place  in  Englaod,  MiUm,  the  mint,  came  to  signify 
the  base  miztare  issued  therefrom. 

It  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  how  far  any  great  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  B.  has  that  effect  In  lessening  the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  raidog 
prices,  which  has  always  been  very  naturally  attributed  to  it.  It  may  indeed  be  main- 
tained with  some  plausibility,  tiiat  if  B.  were  capable  of  being  produced  to  such  an 
extent  beyond  the  actual  demand  for  it  as  to  glut  the  market,  it  would  cease  to  be  that 
general  standard  of  monev  value  which  it  has  become,  just  because  it  is  of  all  others  the 
article  which  is  steadiest  in  requiring  a  certain  outlay  of  labor  to  produce  it.  Rises  in 
prices  have  accompanied  large  BuppHes  of  gold,  but  tbey  have  also  accompanied  large 
supplies  of  other  commodities  indicative  of  a  ^reat  increase  in  riches.  It  is  certain  that 
great  increases  in  the  supply  of  B.  do  not,  as  m  the  of  other  goods,  glut  the  mar- 
ket.  Several  years  ago.  the  supply  of  gold,  owing  to  the  new  fields  opened  In  America 
and  Australia,  was  about  quadrupled,  wltii  certainly  no  more  Influence  on  prices 
than  what  a  general  increase  in  prosperity  mlg^t  cause.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed, 
this  ^;reat  difference  between  gold  and  other  commodities,  that  besides  what  may  be 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  great  mass  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  which  comes  forth  as  it  is  wanted. 
A  few  millions  of  tons  of  iron,  or  bales  of  cotton,  beyond  the  usual  annual  average, 
would  perhaps  add  a  hundred  per  cent  to  the  available  quantity  for  consumption;  but  a 
few  millioDS  of  pounds'  worth  of  gold,  having  to  be  counted  with  all  the  goldin  existenoe 
fat  the  woiid,  malrag  » tcoroely  pexcepUble  addition  to  the  stock.  Of  hite  years  the  pro* 
docdfHk  of  gold  has  been  steadily  decllniog,  whtie  that  of  nlver  has  been  Increasing,  a 
fact  due  to  the  opening  of  the  great  silver  mines  in  our  western  states.  The  natural 
result  of  this  has  been  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  value  as  compared  with  silver,  an 
appreciation  which  would  have  been  greater  had  not  the  demand  for  silver  received  a 
steady  Impetus  by  the  Increased  use  of  it  in  the  arts.  The  value  of  the  gold  production 
the  worid  in  1886 was  estbnated  by  the  director  of  the  United  States  Mint  as  V2O3,0OO,O0O. 
Of  this  the  United  States  produced  $46,010,000,  or  2,254,760  ounces.  The  total  amount 
of  gold  deposited  at  t^e  n.  &  mints  from  1708  to  1896  was  $1,687,410,923.  Regarding 
silver,  the  United  States  produced  In  1606  silver  bullion  to  the  amount  of  $72,051,00a 
Knoe  179S  the  total  value  of  the  silver  coined  here  is  $687,607,628.  Canada  now  pro- 
iv£cea  annually  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  gold  and  $400,000  worth  of  sliver.  See  Biuet- 
AJJSm;  Mininq;  Gold;  Silver. 

BVLLin,  a  CO.  in  central  Kentucky,  on  Salt  river  and  Boiling  fork,  intersected  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  272  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  8201,  Includ.  colored.  Prodno- 
tions,  chiefly  agricultural,  timber,  com,  and  fruit.   Co.  seat,  Shepherdsville. 

BTTLLOCH,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Georgia,  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Cannoucbee  rivers;  903 
ra.  m. ;  pop.  '00, 13,712,  Includ.  colored.  It  Is  level,  with  poor  soil.  In  }»rge  part  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  abounding  In  game.  Com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised. 
Co.  Mat,  Statesboro. 

BVU^OOX,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Alabama,  tm  the  Cimeciih  river,  and  the  Cmtnl  (Jeorgja  rail- 
road; 640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  'OO,  87,068,  Indnd.  colored.  Frodnt^ons,  com,  cotton,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Union  Springs. 

BUIXOOK,  Alexander  Hahiltoit,  ll.d.,  1616-82;  b.  Boyalston,  Mass.;  fitted  for 
college  at  Leicester  acad.;  graduated  at  Amherst  college,  1886;  teacher  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  188^-^;  studied  htw  with  Emory  Washburn  and  at  Harvard  Law  School,  1889-41- 
was  admitted  to  the  liar,  1841 ;  practiced  In  Worcester,  1842-82.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Mass,  hottse  of  representatives,  1846-47  and  1861-66;  speaker,  1862-66;  member  of 
Uass.  senate,  1840;  commissioner  of  Insolveney,  1868-66;  judge  of  court  of  Insolv., 
1866-68;  mayor  of  Worcester,  1869;  gov.  of  Mass.  1866-68:  trustee  of  Amherst  ccdL, 
1862-82.  He  published  a  number  of  addresses  political  and  lltenuy.  He  received  from 
Amherst,  1866,  and  from  Harvard,  1866,  the  degree  of  ll.d. 

B1TLL  BW,  a  snuk.  ream  in  n.e.  Virginia,  falling  into  the  Occoquan  about  26  m. 
8.W.  of  Washington,  the  site  of  two  Important  battles  early  in  the  late  civil  war.  The 
first  battle  took  place  July  21,  1861,  the  national  forces  commanded  by  Gen.  McDowell 
and  the  confederates  by  Gens.  Johnson  and  Beaur^rd.  The  forces  were  about  28,000 
for  McDowell  and  very  neariy  the  same  number  on  the  otJier  side,  though  not  more  than 
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18,000  anloniste  were  actually  Im  the  conflict  Until  about  4  P.ic.  the  advantage  waa 
eTidentlj  with  the  union  side;  but  at  that  time  an  Impetuous  charge  from  Beauregard's 
whole  line  turned  the  tide,  and  the  union  army  was  completely  routed  and  fled  as  best 
thevcould  across  the  stream  to  Centerville,  where  a  council  otwar  was  held  and  a  retreat 
to  Washington  deternuDed  upon.  The  union  loss  was:  killed,  481;  wounded,  1011; 
missing,  1480.   The  confederate  loss  was:  killed,  878;  wounded,  1480;  missing,  30. 

On  the  30th  and  80th  of  Aug.,  1863,  the  second  battle  was  fought,  Oens.  McDowell 
and  Pope  commanding  the  union  forces,  with  Oens.  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Longstreet  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  last  day  the  unionists  were  defeated  and  fell  back  to  Ceute^. 
Tille,  where  th^  suffered  another  repulse,  and  then  retired  to  Washington.  The  forces 
engaged  were  about  86,000  union,  and  46,000  confederate.  No  complete  Kport  of 
the  union  losses  was  given,  but  the  fl^ures  for  killed,  wounded,  captured,  and  missinK 
are  put  at  11,000;  Lee  reported  the  confederate  loss  to  be  1090  killed,  and  6514  wounded, 
but  the  report  was  incomplete,  others  making  the  total  loss  8400.  The  confederates  call 
these  engagements  the  "  nrst  and  second  battles  of  Hanassas." 

BTJUS  Ain>  BEAXB,  a  common  designation  In  the  stock  market  for  two  classes  of 
operators;  the  "  bulls"  being  those  who  seek  to  advance  prices,  and  the  "bears"  those 
who  endeavor  to  bring  tbem  down.  A  fanciful  derivation  of  the  term  is  that  a  bull 
tosses  up  with  his  boms,  while  a  bear  tears  down  with  his  claws. 

BULL'S  ETE,  an  oval  wooden  block  without  a  sheave,  but  with  a  grooveannmd  It  for 
the  band  and  a  holein  the  centre,  through  which  a  small  stay  or  rope  may  be  rove.  A  per- 
forated ball  on  the  jaw-rope  of  a  ^tfl.  A  round  piece  of  thick  glass,  convex  on  one 
side,  inserted  in  a  deck,  port,  scuttle  hatch,  or  skylight  cover  of  a  vessel  to  admit  light. 
Also  the  central  or  innermoet  division  of  a  target,  usually  round  and  of  a  different  color 
from' the  rest. 

BTTLL-TEKRIEB,  a  cross-breed  of  the  regular  bull-dog  and  various  kinds  of  terrietst 
having  more  docUity  than  the  bull-dog  and  all  the  sagacity  of  the  terrier.  The  bull- 
terrier  is  a  favorite  house-dog,  noted  for  watchfulness  and  its  intense  enmity  to  rats. 

B1TLL  TBOVT,  Salmo  eriox  or  8.  griatut,  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon,  and  like  it, 
moratory  ta  its  habits,  ascending  rivers,  in  which  tt  deposits  its  spawn,  but  living 
chiefly  In  tiie  sea.  It  occurs  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Britain,  and  is  not  unfrequentlj 
taken  In  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Gbat  Tbodt.  someUmes 
simply  the  Gbat,  and  is  the  Sbwbn  of  the  Welsh  rivers.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight 
of  20  lbs.,  although  it  is  more  commonly  under  15  lbs.  weighL  It  is  less  elegant  in 
form  than  the  salmon;  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  thicker  in  proportion;  and 
the  tail,  beyond  the  adipose  fln,  is  more  bulky  and  muscular;  the  tail  flu  is  square  at 
the  end  in  young  fish  (in  some  places  called  vahUUngt),  and  iu  older  ones,  becomes  con- 
vex by  the  elonsation  of  the  central  rays,  whence  the  name  routidtaU  sometimes  i^ven 
this  species.  The  scales  are  rather  nnaller  tiuui  those  of  a  salmon  of  equal  size,  and 
the  color  is  less  bright;  the  males  in  the  spawning  season  being  reddish  brown,  the 
females  blackish  gray;  at  other  times  the  general  color  is  like  that  of  the  salmon  troyt. 
The  B.  T.  agrees  with  the  salmon  in  having  only  a  few  teeth  on  the  most  anterior  part 
of  thevom«r(the  bono  which  runs  down  the  center  of  the  palate);  while  the  salmon 
trout,  the  common  trout,  and  the  great  lake-trout,  have  a  long  line  of  teeth  there:  the 
teeth  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  salmon;  there  are  differences  also  in  the 
form  of  the  gill-covers.  To  anglers  the  B.  T.  is  next  to  the  salmon  as  a  prize,  and  by  many- 
is  mistaken  for  it.  The  flew  is  paler  in  color,  coaraer,  with  much  less  flavor,  and  u 
much  less  esteemed.— The  name  B.  T.  has  been  alao  ^ven  to  the  Huoho  {mOmo  hiuho\ 

BVLOW,  Fribd.  Wilh.  ton,  a  famous  Prussian  gen.  in  the  war  of  liberation,  waa 
b.  In  17S5,  entered  the  army  young,  and  soon  distTnguished  himself.  When  Prussia 
declared  war  with  fSrance  m  1813,  it  was  B.  that  commanded  in  the  first  successful 
encounter  with  the  French  at  MOckem,  April  5,  and  revived  the  self-confidence  of  the 
army  after  the  adverse  battle  of  LQtzen.  His  victories  over  Oudinot  and  Ney  at  Gross- 
beeren  and  Bennewitz,  eaved  Berlin,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  enemy.  He  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  by  taking  possession  of  Montmartre, 
finished  the  campaign  of  1814.  The  king  acknowledged  his  services  by  an  estate  worth 
il50,000,  and  the  title  of  count  Dennewitz.  In  the  campaign  of  1816,  he  jnined  Bltlcher 
by  forced  marches,  and  headed  the  column  that  first  came  to  the  aid  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.   He  died  at  K&nigsberg,  Feb.  25, 1816. 

BiTLOW,  Hans  Ouido  von,  pianist  and  ocmiposer,  b.  In  Dresden,  Jan.  8,  1880.  Ha 
studied  the  pianoforte  under  Fiiedrich  Wleck,  and  harmony  and  counterpoint  under 
Bberwein  and  Hauptman,  and  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1848,  and  that  of 
Berlin  in  1840  to  study  law.  After  hearing  a  performance  of  Lohengrin  conducted 
by  Liszt  in  Weimar  in  1830,  he  resolved  to  make  music  his  profession,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  father,  Edouard  von  Billow,  a  litterateur  of  reputation,  and  placed 
himself  under  Wagner  in  Zurich,  but  subsequently  went  to  Weimar  to  study  the  piano- 
forte with  Liszt.  In  1858  he  made  his  flrs*.  concert  tour  in  Gennany,  wiu  great  suc- 
cess. In  1855-64  he  waa  principal  instructor  of  the  pianoforte  fn  the  Conservatory  of 
Berlin,  where  he  organized  symphony  and  chamber  concerts,  and  contributed  musical 
articles  to  the  press  to  advance  the  theorin  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  and  alao  edited  tba 
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Neue  ZeUachrift  f&r  Mutxk.  In  1864  he  became  director  of  the  coOBervatory  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Boyal  Opera  in  Munich,  where  he  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
Wagner's  (q.  t.)  TVwton  und  Isolde  and  Die  Heistersinger.  He  lived  several  years  In 
Florence,  went  to  London,  and  In  1875-76  visited  the  United  States.  Afterwards  he  was 
conductor  of  various  orchestras  in  Germany,  and  again  visited  America  in  1880  and 
1890.  In  1857  he  married  Liszt's  daughter,  Coslma,  who  was  divorced  from  him  in 
1800  to  marry  Wagner,  Bulow  ranks  with  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  and  D' Albert  as  one  of 
the  greatest  pianists  of  his  century,  and  his  fame  as  a  conductor  is  eqiuilly  great.  His 
memory  was  extraordinary,  as  he  played  and  conducted  everything  without  notes,  and 
his  repertory  Included  aU  the  important  literature  for  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 
He  was  proMtbly  the  most  erudite  musician  in  the  history  of  his  art,  and  his  scholarly 
attainments  extended  beyond  his  profession.  Yon  Biilow  was  the  greatest  authority  on 
Beethoven,  and  published  a  valuable  edition  of  his  pianoforte  works.  He  also  made 
pianoforte  transcriptions  from  Warner,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz.  His  original  compositions 
include:  Music  to  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ctewr,  op.  10;  Bes  SSngert  Flwh,  ballade  for 
orchestra  on  Uhland's  poem,  op.  16;  and  Ifinana,  a  symphonischeB  Stlnunnngsblld, 
for  orchestra,  op.  20.    He  d.  in  1804. 

BTTLOZ,  FBANC0I8,  1803-77;  b.  Vulbens,  near  Geneva,  Switz.;  settled  in  Paris  and 
became  first  a  proof-reader  and  then  a  translator.  In  1831  he  founded  the  Sevue  det 
JJeux  Mondea,  a  bi-monthly,  which  he  edited  with  such  conspicuouB  ability  as  to  make 
it  the  representative  litenu?  Journal  of  France.  The  Bevue  was  afterward  edited  by  his 
«on  Cliaries. 

BVUVSH,  an  English  popular  name  for  large  rush-like  or  reed-llke  plants  growing 
in  marshes,  not  very  strictly  limited  to  any  particular  kind.  Some  authors  employ  it  in 
a  restricted  sense  as  the  designation  of  plants  of  the  genus  typha,  also  known  as  cat's- 
tail  or  reed-mace.  See  Ttpha.  It  is  perhaps  more  commonly  restricted  to  large  species 
of  the  genus  tdsrgua  (q.vA  also  called  club-rush,  and  particularly  to  8.  laeut^,  a  com- 
mon British  plant,  found  also  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  growing  about  the 
muddy  margms  of  lakes  and  ponds,  with  a  creeping  root  and  round  stems  varyii^  from 
3  to  8  ft.  in  height,  which  are  almost  leafless,  and  b^u*  their  flowers  in  compound  umbels 
of  small  brown  spikelets  on  their  side.  The  root  is  astringent  and  diiuetlc,  and  was 
form»ly  employed  in  medicine;  but  the  stems  are  the  moet  useful  part  of  the  plan^ 
lieing  much  employed  for  making  chair-bottoms,  mate,  etc. ;  also  by  coopers  for  filling 
up  spaces  between  the  seams  of  casks,  to  which  purpose  their  spongy  nature  particularly 
adapts  them,  and  not  unfrequeutly  for  thatching  cottages. 

BITL'SAB,  a  seaport  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Surat,  presidency  of  Bombajr, 
on  the  estuary  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  guu  of  Cambay. 
It  is  44  m.  s.  of  Surat  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  manufactures  of  ginghanu^  ana  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  salt,  and  sugar.    Pop.  about  18,200. 

BVLTI,  or  LltTLE  Thibet,  a  territory  lying  on  the  upper  Indus  beyond  the  Himalaya, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  India  and  Tartary,  It  is  immediately  to 
the  n.  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  with  which  It  ^  politically  connected  by  conquest.  It 
occnples  about  12,000  strm.,  extending  In  n.  lat.  between  96°  and  35°  SC,  and  in  e.  long.' 
between  75°  and  76°.  With  an  average  elevation  of  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  B.  Is 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  height  above  its  own  level.  Hence  the 
temperature  is  such  that  only  snow  falls  in  what  ought  to  be  the  rainy  season,  though  in 
summer  the  thermometer  ranges  at  noon  from  70°  to  90°  F.  European  fruits  are  said  to 
be  plentiful.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and  chiefly  Moliammedans. 
Amongthe  animals  are  the sha,  the  lu;ge-horned  goat,  the  sheep, the  musk-deer,  and  the 
lUs.  The  only  town  of  consequence  is  the  capital,  Iskardoh,  which,  in  fact,  sometimes 
^ves  its  name  to  the  whole  province. 

BVLVMUBH',  or  Baixahoarh,  a  t.  of  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  laghire  of  the 
same  name,  called  also  Fumedabad.  The  town  Is  situated  on  the  route  from  Delhi  to 
Mnttra,  29  m.  b.  of  Delhi.  In  a  pleasant  well-cultivated  countiy.  The  town  is  not  large, 
and  is  very  crowded,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  mud  bastions  and  a  deep 

'ditch. 

BULWABK,  in  military  matters,  was  the  old  name  for  a  rampart  or  bastion.  In  a 
diip,  the  bulwarks  are  the  boarding  above  the  level  of  the  upper  deck,  nailed  to  Ihe 
oQiside  of  the  timber-beads  and  stanchions.  In  ordinary  vessels  they  form  a  parapet, 
protecting  ttie  seamen  from  tlie  waves,  and  prevent  loose  articles  from  being  swept  off 
the  deck;  in  men-of-war  they,  in  addition,  serve  to  protect  the  men  from  an  enemy's 
^t. 

BTTLWBB,  Blr  Henbt  Lttton.  G.C.B.,  the  right  hon.,  diplomatist  and  author,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  late  lord  Lytton,  was  b.  Feb.  13, 1801.  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
In  1827,  and  was  attached  successively  to  the  British  embaasy  at  Berlin,  Brussels,  and 
the  Hague.  In  1830,  be  entered  parliament,  and  during  the  following  seven  years  he 
represented,  in  order,  the  constituencies  of  Wilton,  Coventry,  and  Marylebone.  In  1837, 
be  became  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantioople.  where  he  negotiated  and  coDcluded. 
a  treaty  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  present  commercial  system  in  the  east.  In  1848, 
he  was  made  minister  pleDipoteotiaiy  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  concluded  the  peace 
1>etweeD  Spain  and  Morocco  in  the  following  year,  Whilst  in  SpEun,  his  firmness  and 
candor  proved  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Narvaez,  the  Spanidi  soldier-diplo 
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matlst  of  that  day,  and  who,  pretending  to  have  dlscavered  the  complicity  v.^  the 
ish  plenipotentiary  In  certain  plots  against  the  Spanish  government,  ordered  him  to  leaye 
Matmd.  Both  piutiee  lu  the  house  of  commons  approved  of  the  whole  course  of  B.'b 
conduct  while  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  her  majesty  awarded  to  Idm  the  highest 
decorations  the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1849-52  he  was  minister  at  Washlngtaa,  where 
he  negoUated  the  Bolwer^yton  treaty  in  1850  (see  Clattok,  John  MiDDi.BTon), 
and  maintained  the  Interests  of  his  own  country.  In  1852,  he  was  sent  to  Tuscany  as 
envoy  extraordinary;  and  In  1856  was  nominattu  by  lord  Falmerston  commissioner  at 
Bucharest  for  investigating  the  state  of  the  Danublan  principalities.  As  British  com- 
missioner, he  called  forth  from  every  minister  and  from  every  government  concerned 
the  warmest  expressions  of  approval,  and  all  concurred  in  recommending  him  for  the 
post  of  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  porte,  on  the  return  of  lord  Stratford  de  BedcUfFe, 
in  the  spring  of  1858.  Sir  Henry  I^ytton  became  a  peer  hi  1871,  with  the  UUe  of  kwd 
Dalling  andSolwer.  He  died  in  1878.  His  works  inclnde  a  Life  sf  Palmartton  ;  Hialori- 
oal  Chameters;  An  Aittumn  in  Onaee;  Fnaux,  Social^  Literary ,  and  fttHieal;  and  a  Ltfe  o$ 
ByroH. 

BITLWEB-LTTIOir,  Edward  Robbbt,  Earl,  only  son  ot  the  English  novelist,  b. 
1831 ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Bonn ;  went  into  diplomatic  service,  1849,  under  his  nncle, 
sir  Henry,  who  was  then  British  envoy  to  the  United  States;  anerwaids  served  dlplO' 
matlcally  at  Florence,  Paris,  the  Hague,  Vienna,  Copenhagen,  Athens,  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  agam  at  Vienna  and  Paris.  He  succeeded  to  his  title  on  the  death  of  his  fatho-  In 
1878.  In  1874  he  was  sent  again  to  Lisbon  as  amt>a88ador,  and  1876-60  was  viceroy  of 
India,  where,  Jan.  1,  1877,  he  presided  at  the  ceremonial  proclamation  of  Victoria  as 
empress  of  India.  In  literature  he  was  widely  known  as  "  Owen  Meredith,"  and  as 
the  author  of  many  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  LueiU.  Other  works  are  TannMvaer, 
or  the  BaUU  of  the  Barda;  Neville  Tmnpia;  Julian  tixKe;  songs  of  Servia;  The  Ring  of  Ama- 
n$;  CkronieUa  and  C^UHVdm;  Oreo/,  or  the  Foot  of  Time  ;  imitations  hi  verse  from  vuions 
languages;  Fnblea  in  Sony  ;  a  biography  of  his  tether,  1884;  uid  King  Ftmpy  (posthmnonB, 
1882).   From  1887  tiU  his  deathin  1891,  he  was  BrltldiambaMador  at  FarlB. 

SULWZE  LYTTOF,  Sir  EoWASO.   See  Ltttoh, 

imuiUIf.  See  BoDSD  Bailxft. 

BUHBOAT.  a  boat  empl<^ed  to  cany  proTUmsand  oUur  aittoles  from  liarbom  and 
ports  to  TesBiua  lying  at  eome  dlstanoe  from  (he  shora.  Boats  of  thb  kind  belong  to  a 
dsss  of  petty  traders,  who  in  £ngland  are,  for  the  most  part,  women.  The  provukms 
commociy  offered  for  sale  are  soft  ln«ad,  butter,  fruit,  v^^etables,  fish,  and  fresh  meat 
— the  flah  fried,  and  the  meat  roasted,  if  wanted.  Among  the  other  articles  are  included 
shirts,  drawers,  stockings,  ^oves,  pipes,  needles,  thread,  and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends. 
The  less  respectable  of  the  B.  traders  try  to  smuggle  spirits  on  board ;  bat  if  this  b  dis- 
covered, it  leads  to  instant  pnnishment  In  flttmg  out  and  also  In  paying  off  ships  In 
the  ittvy.  ttie  B.  people  are  alkrwed  on  boaid  for  a  certida  length  of  time  dai^  i  but 
when  a  ship  is  ia  actTve  cconmisaion,  they  come  akmgslde  odIt  at  meal-bmna.  Among 
the  class  of  B.  people  genraaDy,  there  is  no  Httle  acnteness  and  enterprise. 

BUXKUl,  or  BooMKix  (diminutive  of  hoom),  on  shipboard,  is  a  short  boom  which  pro- 
jects over  each  bow  of  the  ship,  to  ud  in  extending  tho  lower  edge  or  clue  of  the  fore- 
iail  to  windward— in  nautical  phrase,  "  to  board  the  fore  tack  to."  In  a  boat,  the  B.  is 
a  small  outrigger  over  the  stem,  used  for  extending  the  mlzzen. 

BUKKALOTL  8auTvt»  ophiodon,  a  flsh  of  the  family  teopdida  or  Murida,  often 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  toe  great  family  aalmoTuda.  It  is  a  marine  flsh,  a  native  of 
the  coasts  of  India,  particularly  of  the  Bombay  and  Malabar  coasts,  from  which  it  is 
exported  in  large  quantities,  Sfuted  and  dried,  to  other  parts  of  India,  being  faifl^y 
esteemed  for  its  rich  flavor,  and  often  used  as  a  relish.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  not 
only  by  the  name  B.,  but  by  the  singular  appellation  of  BoTiibaj/  duek  It  is  a  flah  of 
elongated  form,  with  large  fins  and  a  very  large  mouth,  the  gape  of  which  extends  fal 
behind  the  eyes,  and  whUih  is  furnished  wim  a  great  number  of  lonj^  slender  teeth, 
barbed  at  the  points.   It  Is  extremely  voracious. 

BUHCK,  Fbakcis  Mabion,  naval  office;  b.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  20,  18S6;  be- 
came a  midshipman  In  the  U.  S.  navy  1852,  commander  1871,  captain  1883,  and  com- 
modore 1895;  was  appointed  commander  of  the  North  AUanttc  sctnadron  with  the  rank 
of  rear^dmlrsl  hi  18d6;  and  had  duuge  of  the  naval  demonstratioa  ai  the  dedlcatioa  tA 
Gen.  Grant's  tomb,  April  27, 1^. 

BTirco.  A  term  borrowed  from  the  argot  of  the  police,  to  describe  a  method  of 
swindling  much  practiced  In  laige  cities.  The  lAiaiper  learns  the  name  and  residence  of 
a  wealthy  stranger,  accosts  him  to  the  sti«et,  pretends  to  be  a  relative  of  some  prominent 
citizen  of  the  stranger's  town,  and  after  securing  hfs  confidence,  manages  to  rob  him  fn 
any  one  of  several  customary  ways,  elttier  by  Inducing  him  to  cash  a  check,  to  bet,  to 
loan  money,  or,  rarely,  by  actual  violence. 

BTOGOXBX,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  North  CaroUna,  n.e.  of  the  Blue  Bldge,  on  French  Broad 
d'H.*"!.^^*'  Soutiiem  raUroad;  628  sq.  m;  wp.  '70,  15.413— SOS  colored;  to  '90, 
85,260.  The  stuface  la  rough,  bnt  the  soil  ia  fertUe  and  good  for  cattle-ralahig.  There 
^  ^""JjJgJ^*"  P«*>  «»d  tobacco  are  the  chief  productions. 
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■mroXLCUin)',  &  terrltoryof  Hindtutao,  between  Gwallor  on  the  w.  and  the  JamniL 
wUch  separates  It  from  the  Doab,  on  the  n.e.  The  area  formeriy  known  as  B.  Inclnded 
four  diatrfcts  belonging  to  the  ^itlsh  north-westem  proTlncea  (Banda,  Jalnn,  Jhans!, 
and  Hamirpnr).  Now  B.  is  offlclally  nsed  only  for  the  "  Bandalkhand  agency,"  a  sub- 
dirlsion  of  uie  Central  India  Agencr,  and  In  this  sense  Is  applied  to  a  group  of  nine  native 
states,  and  twenty-flve  petty  jaghuies  under  native  princes.  The  area  of  the  agency  is 
10,314  square  miles.  Studded,  as  B.  is,  with  isolated  rocks,  rising  precipitonslv  from  its 
surfitce— each  of  them  a  nucleus,  as  It  were,  of  indroendence— It  has  generally  been  very 
much  subdivided.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  well  watered,  the  climate  renders  Irriga- 
tion indlspensaUe;  and  it  is  accor^ngly  interspersed,  at  the  cost  of  great  labor  and 
Ingenuity,  with  arUficial  dams.  B.,  though  not  destitnte  of  woodlands,  presents  rather 
Jimgle  and  copse  than  heavy  timber.  It  Is  said  to  possess  inexhaustible  deposits  of 
Iron-ore  and  some  coal.  The  principal  towns  of  B.  are  Calpee,  Jhansi,  Callinger,  Banda, 
Jalun,  and  Chabirpur.  The  first  three  are  noticed  in  their  placet,  Callinger  being 
{■moos  for  Its  caTe-feemples,  and  Jhanst  and  Oalpee  having  acquired  oalebiuy  in  the 
mnth^  o(  1867-68. 

BUVHI,  or  BooiTDEa,  a  t  of  India,  In  n.  Int.  26*'  2ar,  e.  long.  IBP  48',  100  m.  lw. 
from  Agra,  tlie  capital  of  a  small  state  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  In  a  vaUey 
nearly  surrounded  oy  rocky  hills.— The  raj  or  state  of  Bundi  has  an  area  of  2226  sq. 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  running  n.e.  and  8.w.,  divides  two  nearly  equal  level  tracts 
— that  on  the  s.e.  extending  to  the  river  Chombul,  and  that  on  the  n.w.  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains  towards  Ajmere.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  Although  the 
rajah  aitd  domlnaat  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bajpoots,  the  greater  part  of  the 
popolatlon,  pattteularly  in  the  monntalns,  are  Meenas,  snpiKMed  to  iMan  aboriginal  race, 
who  are  IndeftUlgaUe  freebooters.   Fop.  of  B.  In  1881,  296,000. 

BUVOALOW,  a  species  of  rural  villa  or  house,  so  called  in  India.  Bungalows  which 
form  the  residence  of  £uropeanB  are  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  according  to  the  taste  and 
wealtti  of  the  owner.  Some  are  of  two  atorieit  but  more  uaually  tliey  con^  of  only  a 
ground  floor,  and  are  invariably  surrounded  with  a  veranda,  the  roof  of  which  affords 
a  shelter  from  the  sun.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  some  of 
tiie  bungalows  are  really  palatial  residences,  while  in  the  mofussil  they  are  of  more  mod- 
erate iHvtensionSi.  In  general,  they  are  provided  with  exterior  offices,  to  accommodate 
the  laige  retinue  of  domestics  common  in  Indian  life.  Besides  these  private  bungalows, 
there  are  military  bun^ows  on  a  large  scale  for  accommodating  soldiers  in  canton- 
ments; likewise  public  bungalows,  maintained  by  government  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers,  and  in  which  seem  to  be  blended  the  characters  of  an  SngUsh  road-side  iuo 
and  an  eastern  caiavansend.  These  bungalows,  though  they  vary  gieat^  in  actual 
omifort,  are  all  on  the  same  plan.  They  are  quadraDgular  in  diape.  one  storv  high* 
with  tdgh-peaked  roofs,  thatched  or  tiled,  projecting  so  ae  to  form  porticoes  and  vwan* 
daa.  The  B.  is  divided  into  "suits"  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  provided  with  bed* 
steads,  tables,  and  chairs;  windows  of  glass,  aod  framed  glass  doors.  Off  each  room  is 
a  bath-room,  and  earthen  jars  of  cool  water.  Travelera  are  expected  to  carry  their  ser- 
vants, cooking-apparatuB,  wine,  beer,  bedding,  etc.,  with  them;  but  the  khitmutgar  of 
the  better  class  of  bungalows  supplies  table-ware,  condiments,  and  even  sometimes  food 
and  liquors,  and  he  ie  usuaUy  skilled  In  cooking.  Gk>vemment  charges  one  rupee,  or 
two  flhillittgs  a  day,  to  each  traveler  for  the  use  of  the  bungalow.  A  book  is  kept,  In 
which  travelers  enter  their  names,  the  time  of  thdr  arriral  and  departure,  with  Oie 
amount  paid,  and  any  remarks  regarding  the  state  of  the  B.  and  its  attendance  he  may 
think  proper.  Natives  seldom  slop  In  these  public  bungalows,  for  though  legally  open 
to  all,  they  are  almost  exclusively  resorted  to  by  Europeans ;  and  natives  even  ox  good 
oondition  are  fain  to  seek  "  the  squalid  desolation  of  a  tottering  caravanserai,"  or  vlUage 
"dhurrumaala,"  At  every  travelers'  B.  ia  stationed  a  government  peon,  who  acts  as 
mtdimaB,  and  ia  bound  to  assist  travelers'  servants  in  prociuing  supidies  of  fuel  and 
fbod  in  tiie  nearest  village.  The  distance  between  each  B.  on  a  trank-road  is  generally 
■bout  13  W 15  m.— an  udian  day's  journey.  The  introduction  of  railways  will  verv 
■oon  pot  an  end  to  the  present  system  of  traveling  in  Indiar— a  fact  greatly  to  be  deeired, 
as  tlie  annoyance  experienced  moving  alow^  on  with  baggage  and  servants  at  the  rate  of 
a  stagea  d^r  is  almost  inconceivaUe. 

■ini&AT,  a  market-t.  of  the  co.  of  Suffolk,  England,  80  m.  n.n.e.  from  Ipswich. 
It  oocnpies  tlie  rides  and  summit  of  a  gently  rising  tml,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wave- 
ney,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  streets,  the  principal  ones  diverging  from  the 
mvket-place.  The  town  grew  around  Bungay  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Bigods,  e&ria  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  walls  of  which  some  mins  still 
remain.  The  mins  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  an  edifice  with  a  round  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Edward  ^  confessor.  There  axe  numerous  places  of  worship,  belonging  to  different 
denominations,  and  schods,  charitalde  Institnaons,  aasembly-rooms,  etc.  What  was 
ConDeily  the  theater  is  now  nsed  as  a  corn-hall,  B.  carries  on  a  conridetable  trade  hy 
the  ilnr  Waveney  In  com,  miOt,  fiour.  coah.  and  lime.   Fop.  '61,  8809; '01,  about  4000. 
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BWIAS.  a  geaus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eruc^urm,  dlstiDgnished  hy  AKwmAmt 
linear  spirally  twisted  cotyledons  (q.T.),  and  a  nut-like  slUcule  (or  round  poo)  with  8  to 
4  cells.  Only  a  few  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  Levant.  One  of  these,  B.  orim- 
tdUt,  is  cultivated  In  some  countries — particularly  In  France— as  a  field-crop,  for  thA 
R^e  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  for  leeding  cattle.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
more  thaii  100  years  since,  but  its  cultivation  nas  never  become  general,  the  amount  of 
herbage  which  it  yields  being  comparatively  small.   It  is  sometimes  called  Hill  Hua- 

TABD. 

BUnOF  is  a  term  applied  in  surgei^  to  enlarged  bursee,  or  synovial  sacs,  situated  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  especially  over  the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  first  or  the 
fifth  toe  (see  Foot),  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  distortion  of  the  Joint.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  bunions  are  directly  produced  by  tbe  pressure  of  badly-fittiog 
boots;  and  if  the  boots  are  constructed  of  patent  leather,  or  any  material  which  stops 
the  exoretlDg  action  of  the  skin,  this,  too,  mav  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  cause  of  th»r 
formation.  A  bunion  begins  as  a  panful  ana  tender  spot  over  one  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joints;  the  part  gradually  enlarges,  and  there  are  indications  of  an  efludon 
Into  a  natural  bursa  or  a  newly-formed  sac.  The  progress  of  the  affection  may  stop 
here,  the  bursa  remaining,  and  serving  to  protect  the  suojacent  parts  from  pressure;  but 
far  more  frequently  it  undereoes  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  causing  its  enlarge- 
ment; or  becomes  the  seat  of  corns;  or  suppuration  of  the  contents  of  tbe  cyst  ensuea 
The  last  accident  may  be  followed  either  by  obliteration  of  the  cyst,  and  cure,  or  by  a 
troublesome  form  of  ulcer,  especially  in  persons  of  languid  circulation. 

It  is  only  in  its  early  stage  that  there  is  any  hope  of  removing  the  disease;  subse* 
quentij,  tiie  treatment  must  be  only  palliative.  The  tender  spot  that  precedes  tbe 
enlargement  should  be  covered  by  night  with  wet  lint  and  oiled  silk,  while  by  day  a 
boot  or  shoe  exerting  no  pressure  on  the  part  should  be  worn.  If  tbe  part  is  very  ten- 
der, It  may  be  covered  during  the  day  with  soap-plaster  spread  on  wash-leather.  As 
soon  as  a  cyst  can  be  detected,  the  part  should  be  occasionally  treated  with  strong 
tincture  of  iodine,  with  a  view  of  promoting  abeorpticm.  The  wnler  of  the  article  on 
this  Bubjeet  in  Holmes's  QgtUm  ef  Bwrgtry,  recommends  an  ointment  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  (ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard)  for  the  cure  of  bunions  when  uninflamed,  and 
for  such  as  have  much  fluid  within  them.  It  should  not  be  applied  so  constantly  as  to 
blister  the  skin.  When,  from  any  cause,  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  sac,  water- 
dressing,  or  a  poultice,  should  be  applied ;  and  as  soon  as  there  are  definite  signs  of  sup- 
puration, a  free  incision  should  be  made,  whicdi  at  once  relieves  the  pain,  ana  is  often 
followed  by  a  complete  cure. 

The  ulcers  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  a  bunion  are  very  difBcult  to  heal,  espe- 
dally  la  old  persons  wnose  circulation  is  languid.  Stimulating  local  applications,  such 
as  omtment  m.  resin,  should  be  applied,  while  opium  and  stimuMuta  shoiwi  be  prescribed 
for  internal  use,  together  with  nourishing  diet.  Such  ulcers,  under  the  best  treabnent, 
not  very  unfrequently  form  the  starting-point  for  senile  gangrene. 

BURKES  HILL.     See  Chablestowt?. 

BUmiTlI,  a  phrase  used  in  the  United  States  to  signify  an  oratorical  display  in  favor 
of  a  sham  proposal,  in  order  to  catch  popular  applause.  A  member  of  the  legislature,  for 
example,  desirous  of  standing  well  with  his  constituents,  makes  a  flaming  speech  in 
favor  of  a  measure  in  which  they  are  interested;  but  with  tiie  knowledge  that  ^e  meas- 
ure is  impracticable,  and  will  not  be  carried.  In  fact,  the  speaker  does  not  want  to 
carry  it;  his  sole  object  is  to  Impose  on  his  supporters,  and  acquire  the  character  of  a 
meritorioiia  public  leader.  Such  ia  speaking  for  bunkum.  In  some  instances,  the  state 
legi^atures  enact  laws  brought  forward  on  these  dishonest  grounds — the  whole  mem- 
bers, or  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them,  having  no  other  object  than_  bunkum.  The 
consequence  is,  that  many  laws,  agitated  for  by  popular  factions,  remain  a  dead-letter, 
unless  tliey  happen  to  be  enforced  by  clubs  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  word  B.  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  BnncomI>e.  tlic  name  of  a  county  in  North  Carolina,  tbe  rep- 
resentative of  which  informed  coDgresson  one  occasion  tlu^he  was  merely  speaking  "for 
Buncombe." 

BVMHEB,  Henbt  Cutler,  b,  Oswego,  X.  T.;  editor  and  author;  editor  of 

the  humorous  weekly,  Puck,  since  1877.  His  style  was  light  and  graceful,  and  he  was 
particularly  happy  in  the  production  of  short  stories  aud  vers  iociele.  He  published 
Airs  from  Arcadit  and  Elsewhere;  the  novels  The  Woman  of  Honor ;  The  Midge  (18^6); 
The  Story  of  a  New  York  Souse  (1887);  SlioH  Sixes,  1880;  Made  in  Frarue  (1808);  More 
Short  Sixes  (1894);  and  Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane  and  Love  m  Old  Cloaihes  (1890). 

BTTirODES  OEMXA'CEA,  a  species  of  the  order  actlnoida.    See  Anemone,  Sea. 

BUKSEN,  Chbistian  Karl  Josias,  Baron,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
and  scholars  of  Germany,  was  b.  ^Hh  Aug.,  1791,  at  Eorbach,  In  ti^e  principality  of 
Waldeck,  and  studied  philology  at  Qottingen  (1809-13)  under  Heyne.  He  taught  In  the 
Latin  school  there  and  was  private  tutor  to  W.  C.  Astor  of  New  York,  with  whom  he 
traveled  in  Germany  In  1813.  To  continue  a  course  of  study  in  old  and  middle  high 
Genoan  and  extend  his  knowledge  of  Teutonic  tongues,  Bunsen  now  went  to  Holland, 
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mnd  aftenrards  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  learned  Icelandic  from  Finn  MagniuBen. 
The  hlBtortcal  works  of  Nlehuhr  and  his  character  as  a  politician  had  filled  B.  with 
enthnsiaam,  and  he  spent  some  months  of  1816  In  Berlin,  in  order  to  become  perBon- 
ally  acquainted  with  the  historian.  In  1816,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  Persian 
and  Arabic  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  the  same  yeax  to  Rome,  where  he  married. 
Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  ambassador,  took  the  greatest  interest  In  the  scientific  pursuits 
of  B.,  and  procured  (1818)  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  residence 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Fnedrich  WUhelm  III.,  in  Rome  in  1833,  had  a  decided  influence 
on  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  in  which  B,  had  disaereed 
with  the  king,  the  latter  asked  his  views  on  the  Frus^an  ritual  (Ageride)  and  hymnnxMik 
question,  then  much  agitated.  Though  these  views  were  very  dUEerent  £rom  what  the 
king  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  he  took  them  in  good  part,  and  with  expression  of 
hia  peraooal  regard,  requested  B.  to  continue  in  the  state  service.  On  Niebuur's  depart- 
ure from  Rome  (1834),  B.  conducted  the  embassy  provisionally  for  a  time,  and  was  then 
appointed  resident  minister  (1837).  Living  in  intimate  intercourse  with  Niebuhr,  B.  had 
employed  the  time  in  deepening  his  investigation  into  the  philosophy  of  language  and 
religion ;  and  bad  made,  on  the  one  hand,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  constitutions 
of  antiquity;  on  the  other,  biblical  inquiries,  church  history,  and  liturgies— objects  of 
qtecial  attention.  Thow|;li  not  witliin  the  scope  of  the  great  plan  of  his  life,  he  con- 
tribated  largely^  the  ^xhreibunff  dor  Stadt  Bom  (Descnption  of  Borne},  8  vols.  (Stutt. 
1880-410;  Uie  greater  part  of  the  topographical  communications  on  ancient  Rome,  and 
all  the  investigations  into  the  early  hiatory  of  Christian  Rome,  are  by  him.— The  first 
visit  of  Cliampollion  to  Rome  formed  an  epoch  in  B.'s  antiquarian  studies.  Ho  was  a 
zealous  hearer  of  ChampolUon  himself,  and  also  encouraged  Lepslus  (q.v.)  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  archseological  institute,  established  in  1^9,  found  in  B.  its  most 
active  supporter.  When  he  fouled  the  Protestant  hospital  on  the  -Tarpelaa  rock  (1835), 
he  also  built,  adjoining  his  own  house,  a  t^ace  of  meeting  for  the  insUtntc;  and  labored 
earnestly  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  often  asked  his  advice 
in  the  matter  of  the  ritual,  but  had  not  adopted  it.  B.  tlien,  along  with  the  chaplain, 
introduced  (1835)  into  the  chapel  of  the  embassy  at  Rome  a  liturgy  modeled  after  his  own 
riews,  and  sent  a  report  (1838)  to  the  king  of  the  result.  The  king  had  this  liturgv 
printed,  and  wrote  the  preface  with  his  own  hand.  This  work  never  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  trade;  but  the  most  pari;  of  it  was  embodied  In  the  AUegemeitie  ^ng.  Qetang-  unA 
Oedetbueh,  printed  (184^  without  the  author's  name,  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  Hamburg, 
which  mi^  Mconsiderea  as  the  second  edition  of  the  Versueh  eine$  aBgenuinm  mang. 
Oeaans-  und  Qtbi&ueh*  (Attempt  at  a  General  Evangelical  Hymn  and  Prayer  Boolu, 
Hamb.  1888. 

In  1841,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  London,  to  negotiate  the  erection  of  an 
Anglo- Prussian  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  ambassa- 
dor at  the  English  court.  It  is  understood  that,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1844, 
he  was  asked  to  write  down  his  views  on  the  question  of  granting  a  constitution  to 
Prussia;  and  that  In  consequence  he  presented  a  series  of  memorials  representing  the 
urgency  for  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  also  made  a  complete  plan  of  a  constitution 
dosely  resembling  the  English.  In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  B.  strongly  advo- 
cated the  German  view,  in  oppo^tion  to  Denmanc,  and  protested  a^inst  the  Loudon 
protocol  of  1850.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political  duties,  B.  continued  unabated  his 
literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  the  results  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared. 
His  views  regarding  the  part  that  Prussia  should  act  in  the  eastern  question  not  being, 
it  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  court,  he  ceased,  in  1854,  to  rspresent 
Prussia  at  the  court  of  England,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg.  In  the  estimation  of  Eng- 
lishmen, B.  must  everholdahifh  place.  No  foreigner  has  ever  shown  a  deeper  apprecia. 
tion  of  th^r  national  characterutics,  or  a  heartier  love  of  their  social  and  political  lib- 
eriy.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  done  service  to  the  cause  of  enlightened 
Christianity,  for  while  in  England,  he  was  regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  botli  as 
the  most  philosophical  and  most  reverent  of  lay  theologians.  His  chief  works  are:  De 
Jun  AtAemermum  JTcsre^taHo  (Q6tt.  1613);  Die  Kirehe  der  Zukunft  {the  Church  of  the 
Future — translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Longman),  Hamb.  1843;  Ignatius  von 
Antioehien  urtd  Seine  .^tif  (Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  his  Time),  Hamb.  1847,  Die  dreieehten 
uaddievieruTtechtenBrii^edetlgnaUtM  von  Antioehien  (The  Three  Genuine  and  the  Four 
BpuriouB  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch).  Hamb.  1847;  jl^ypUni  SteOe  in  der  Welt- 
geanhUhte  (E^rpt's  Place  in  the  World's  History— translated  into  English  by  Cottrell), 
Hamb.  1845-^7;  Die  BasiliJcen  den  ChristUchen  Roim  (Tlie  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome), 
1848:  Sippo^tut  und  aeine  Zeit  (Hippolytus  and  hia  Time),  1851 ;  Chrittianiip  and  Man- 
kind. 1854;  Qottinder  OeaehiehU{i3ioa'm  History),  1857;  and  the  JBt&eluwX;,  which  B.  hoped 
to  make  his  chief  work,  of  which  only  a  part  appeared  before  bis  d^tb.  which  took 
place  in  1860.    Bee  Memoir  by  his  widow  (1868). 

BTOSEir,  Frances,  Baroness,  1791-1876  ;  wife  of  Christian  Karl  Josias,  of  whom 
she  publislied  a  biography,  I^^ndon,  1868,  under  the  title  A  Memoir  of  Baron  Bunten, 
Drawn  Vkit^from  JPamUy  Ptipert^  hit  Widow,  FVaneea,  Baroness  Bunsen.  She  was 
an  EogUahwoman  by  birth  and  was  distinguished  for  her  unaffected  piety  and  kindness 
of  heart.   See  L(f$  and  Letter*,  by  J-  A.  0.  Hare. 
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BUXSJEH,  BoBBBT  WiLBBLH,  a  dtfitlngtUshed  German  chemist,  b.  at  Gottinjienf  Then 
his  fathOT  was  a  professor,  on  March  31,  1811.  He  entered  the  university  of  his  native 
town  in  1828,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stady  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
to  zoolc^  and  chemistry.  He  afterwards  prosecuted  his  favorite  studies  at  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna.  After  having  held  Che  poet  of  professor  at  Cassel,  Harbure,  and  Bres- 
lau,  Buccessivelyi  B.  was,  in  1852,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Heidelbeiv, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  He  luu  published  numerous  papers  ou  physics  and  geol- 
ogy, as  w^  as  on  chemistry.  The  burner,  pump,  and  batteiy  which  bear  liis  name  are 
in  extensive  use.  That  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  iron  is  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  is  an  impor- 
tant fact  which  was  made  known  by  Mm,  along  with  Ills  Mend  Bertbold,  in  18S7.  B. 
was  the  first  to  produce  magnesium  in  liuge  quantities;  and  in  1860  he  Invented  the 
magnesium  light,  which  lias  proved  so  important  to  photography.  But  the  greatest  dis- 
covery with  which  Mb  name  Is  assodated.  Is  that  of  the  spectrum  analysis — made  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Elix^ofF— which  has  been  the  means  of  working  so  many 
wonders  in  chemistry,  and  revealing  so  much  to  astronomers.  Its  first  resiut  was  the 
discovery  of  two  new  metals  by  him,  ccaiium  and  rubidium,  and  of  thallium  and  imiium 
by  others.  B.  is  not  only  a  prolific  discoverer  in  chemistry,  but  he  has  proved  Mmself 
also  one  of  Its  most  snccessfol  teachers.  Els  manner  of  demonstration  Is  very  happy. 
He  published  Jkaerivtio  Hjigrxmetronm.  (Gottingen,  1630);  Eiaimaxydhydrai  (2d  ed.,  ]8v7); 
Oaaimarisdu  Methodm  (1857;  Bn^ish  1^  Roseoe);  J^amnun  reakUonen  (1880);  and  other 
papers.   He  was  made  a  privy-councilor  of  Baden  in  1868. 

Binrr,  a  disease  of  wheat  and  othsr  grains,  or  the  parasitic  fungus  whidi  canses  that 
disease.  The  name  B.  is  supposed  to  be  a  corraptioa  of  burnt,  or  at  least  derived  from 
the  same  root,  a  derivation  perhaps  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  brand  (q.v.).  B.  isalso 
called  pepper  brand,  and  sometimes  smut  bail.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
injurious  diseases  of  wheat,  often  affecting  great  part  of  a  crop,  although  its  prevalence 
has  been  greatly  diminished  by  care  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  particularly  by  the  selec- 
tion of  clean  seed,  and  the  dressing  of  the  seed,  before  sowing,  with  some  substance, 
which,  without  injurlD^  its  vitality,  destroys  that  of  the  spores  or  granules  of  the  fun- 
gus. Even  waslilng  with  water  lias  a  good  efleet,  but  greater  ben^t  is  derived  from 
dresdng  with  nit,  quicklime,  chloride  of  llm^  Glaubw's  aalt  (sulphate  of  soda),  and 
quickllnie,  or  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper).  Even  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  B.  is  now  believed  to  be  propagated  by  any  contact  of  sound 
with  unsound  grain;  by  thrashing,  wMch  causes  the  B.  dust  to  fly  about;  orbymanure, 
in  which  the  straw  of  infected  grain  has  been  mixed.  Upon  this  knowledge,  the  means 
now  adopted  for  Its  prevention  are  founded.  A  considerable  mixture  of  B.  is  not  sup- 
posed to  render  flour  absolutely  unwholesome,  at  least  when  made  Into  fermented  bread, 
but  the  bread  is  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  a  very  dark  color.  It  is  said  that  such  flour  is 
used  to  no  small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  gingerbread. 

Binm  BUnMIEn,  or  "variegated  saodBtone,"  Is  the  lowest  member  of  the  tei- 
assic  period.  As  the  triass  la  more  perfectly  developed  In  Qennanv  than  In  Britain,  the 
German  beds  are  cooudered  the  typical  ^up  of  this  period.  The  B.  8.  consists  of  vari- 
ous colored  sandstones,  interstratifled  with  red  marls  aad  thin  beds  of  limestone,  which 
occasionally,  as  in  the  Harz,  are  oolitic,  hut  in  other  places  dolomitic.  They  attain  a 
maximum  thickness  of  1500  feet.  The  English  representatives  of  the  6.  3.  are  cMefly 
developed  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  consist  of  red  and  mottled  sandstones  wiui 
beds  of  marl,  and  thick  rather  irregular  bands  of  partially  consolidated  oonglomerate 
called  "  pebble  beds."  Thirty  species  of  fossil  plants  have  beeu  found  in  the  B.  8.  near 
Stnubu^,  consisting  chiefly  of  lems,  cycacto,  and  conifers.  But  the  most  remarkable 
fossils  In  this  formation  are  tbe  remauiB  of  huge  batrachlaos.  Originally,  the  footprints 
whi<di  had  been  left  by  the  animals  on  the  moist  sand  were  alone  observed.  From  their 
resembliuice  to  the  impressions  made  by  a  human  liand,  the  animal  producing  them  was 
provisionallv  named  ehgiratherium  (q.v.).  The  subsequent  discovery  and  examinaticm 
of  the  remains  of  teeth  and  tK>nes  In  the  same  beds,  have  afforded  sufficient  materials  to 
enable  Owen  to  reconstruct  an  animal  named  by  him  labjfrinthodon  (q.  v.),  which  undoubt- 
edly produced  the  footprints.  These  xemains  have  b^^  detected  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheahire,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

BOrarc,  or  BuKmnE,  is  a  thin  woolen  nuteiial,  of  which  the  flags  and  signals  of 
itdpB  are  usiully  made. 

BVHT'nifl,  Bmlmua,  a  genus  of  Mrds  closely  allied  to  finches  and  sparTows,  and 
inclnded  with  them  by  some  omltbologists  tn  the  great  t9.m\ij  fifingUiida  (q.v.),  but  b7 
others  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  family',  mtberieida,  of  which  tbe  most  marked  char- 
acterlsticB  are  a  short,  straight,  conical  bill,  a  curved  form  of  the  gape,  produced  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  sides  of  toe  upper  mandible,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
under  one,  and  a  hard  rounded  knob  on  the  palate  or  Inner  surfoce  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. This  knob  probably  aids  in  crushing  the  seeds,  which  are  a  principal  jmrt  of  the 
food  of  these  birds.  The  species  of  the  B.  family  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  ih 
several  genera.  The  true  buntings  (forming  the  restricted  genus  ^mimia)  have  the  hind 
claw  moderately  short,  carved,  and  strong,  and  the  palatiu  knob  large  aad  bmy.  Hie 
CoMiccnf  B.  or  Cobh  B.  {R.  mAorfii)— a  uid  oooBlderably  larger  thu  a  Iioiwmkmutow, 
brown,  with  darker  streaks  on  the  upper  parts,  whlUsh  brown,  with  svoti  and  Ifam  (H 
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dufc  brown  on  Ibe  under  parte,  and  with  a  slightly  forked  tail— is  frequent,  particularly 
in  low  cultivated  ^unds  in  Britain,  and  in  roost  parts  of  Europe,  extending  ^so  into 
AsiS,  living  in  pairs  during  spring  and  eummer,  but  in  flocks  in  winter,  and  often  vidt- 
ing  barn-yards  at  that  season,  along  with  chaffinches  and  sparrows.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  British  buntings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  winter  flocks  in  Britain  are  m  uch  increased 
by  migration  from  more  northerly  regions.  This  B.  often  passes  the  night  on  the  ground 
in  BtuDble-flelds,  and  is  taken  in  the  nets  employed  for  catching  larks,  and  brought  with 
them  to  market.  It  usually  builds  its  nest  on  or  very  near  the  ground.  Its  notes  are 
hanh  and  unmudcal. — The  Keed  B.,  or  Black-headed  B.  (B.  sAo«uWvjO>  is  a  species 
common  in  marshy  sitiuitioQB,  both  In  Britain  and  on  Uie  continent  of  Europe;  a  very 
pretty  little  bird,  with  black  head  and  throat,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  white  nape 
and  udes  of  the  neck. — The  Cirl  B.  (M  eirlus),  of  which  tiie  head  is  olive-greeo,  with 
black  streaks,  and  with  patches  of  bright  lemon-yellow  on  the  cheeks  and  over  the  eyes, 
is  a  rare  British  bird,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  T» 
this  genus  belong  also  the  Ortolan  (q.v.)and  the  Teilow-hammer  (q.v.). — The  Snow 
B.  (q.y-),  or  anowSake  (E.  nieaiu  of  many  authors),  has  been  placed  in  the  new  genus 
^dewvpnaim.  The  name  B.  has  been  often  very  vaguely  used,  and  nuny  spe^s  have 
beenalmoflt  indiscriminately  called  buntings  or  nnches.  The  palatal  knob  idlords  the 
best  distinctive  character.  North  America  has  a  number  of  species  of  bunting. — The 
Black-tbboated  B.  {E.  Anufrieana)  is  extremely  plentiful  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  and 
other  south'Westem  parts  of  the  United  States;  extending,  however,  as  far  as  tc  Oliio, 
and  even  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  middle  and  northern  states,  it  occurs  only  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  passage.  In  its  habits,  it  closely  resembles  the  common  B.  of  Europe;  but 
the  palatal  knob  is  less  hard. 

BubxibO,  Jabez,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  minister,  was  b.  at  Manchester  in  1779.  At 
the  age  of  20,  he  devoted  himself  to  ministerial  work,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  annual  conference  in  1820,  and  again  in  18S8, 1836, 
1844:.  In  1884,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Uie  theologies  institution  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  and  he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  mlsBionary 
society  in  connection  with  his  denomination,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
Be  was  the  chief  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  and  polity  of  Wes- 
ley  an  Methodism.  On  his  retirement  from  ofHcul  life  in  1867,  his  friends  presented  him 
with  an  aonuity  of  £300,  in  consideration  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  Meth- 
odism. He  dia  not  live,  however,  to  profit  by  their  kindness  and  forethought,  having 
died  in  June,  185a 

BUHYAF,  JoEK,  one  of  the  most  popular  religious  writers  of  any  age,  was  b.  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1638.  He  was  brought  up  to  hia  father's  trade  of  tinker,  and 
spent  Mb  yoath  in  the  practice  of  that  bumble  craft,  of  which  his  name  alone  now  serves 
to  lessen  somewhat  the  disrepute.  It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  tiiathisearly 
life  was  very  loose  and  profligate,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  terrible  self-accusations  in 
after- years,  when,  from  the  height  of  religious  fervor  and  Puritan  strictness,  he  looked 
back  on  dancing  and  bell-ring^g  as  deadly  sins.  This  point  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
hj  Macaulay  (Enegel.  Briiann.,  art.  "  Bunyan  ").  In  his  16th  or  17th  year,  he  enlisted 
in  fbe  parliamentary  army,  and  in  1645,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  where  he 
esnped  death  by  the  sulntitution  of  a  comrade  in  bis  place  as  sentry.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  his  military  career.  After  leaving  the  army,  he  mamed.  and  soon  after 
began  to  be  visited  by  those  terrible  compancttons  of  consdence,  and  flts  of  doubt, 
sometimes  passing  into  despair,  which,  with  some  quieter  intervals,  made  his  life,  for 
several  years,  a  journey  through  that  valley  of  humiliation  of  which  he  afterwards  gave 
BO  vivid  a  picture.  Hope  and  peace  came  at  last,  and  in  1665,  B.  became  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford.  Boon  after,  he  was  chosen  its  ftoetor,  and  for  five 
years  ministered  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  success,  his  preaching  generally 
attracting  great  crowds.  The  act  against  conventicles,  passed  on  the  restoration,  put  a 
stop  to  his  labors;  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  spent  the  next  IS  years  of  his 
life,  supporting  the  wants  of  his  wife  and  children  by  making  tagged  laces,  and  minis- 
tering to  all  posterity  by  vn-iting  the  PUgrim't  Progreu.  His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible 
and  Fox's  Martyn.  The  kindly  interposition  of  a  high-church  mshop.  Dr.  Barlow  of 
Lincoln,  at  leo^  released  him,  and  he  at  once  resumed  his  work  as  a  preacher,  itiner- 
ating throughout  the  country.  After  the  issuing  of  James  II. 's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  he  again  settled  at  Bedford,  and  ministered  to  the  Baptist  congr^tion  m 
MDI  lane  till  his  death,  at  London,  of  fever,  in  1668.  B.'b  whole  works  were  publidied 
in  1786,  in  3  vols,  folio.  The  most  popular  of  them,  after  the  POgrim'*  Progrm.  are  the 
Bs^r  ViiP— another  all^ry,  moch  less  successful— and  Oraes  Abounding  to  the  (Jhi^cf 
an  autobiographical  narrative.  It  is  supposed  that  no  other  book,  except  the 
Bible,  has  gone  through  so  many  editions,  and  attuned  to  so  wide  a  popularity,  in  all 
hngnages,  as  the  Pil^inC$  Ftogreu.  A  fac-siroile  reprint  of  the  ori^al  edition  of  the 
PQffrim't  I^rogrm  was  published  In  1876.  A  statue  of  B.  was  nnveUed  at  Bedford  in 
1874.   See  L^a,  TimMand  Warkt  by  J.  Brown  (London.  1888).  |  J 

BSnuV,  a  t.  of  Pmsda,  In  flie  province  of  Blleda,  is  situated  on  the  Bober,  about 
SQu.  W.B.W  of  LiegnitL   B.  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  hosiery,  tobacco 
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and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  In  grain.  An  obeliek  to  the  Bnsslan  gen.,  Eataww,  who 
died  here  in  1818,  adorns  the  maA«ti>laee.   Tap.  <90,  12,921. 

fiURZL&V,  Jxma  or  Neue  (N'ew  Bunzlau),  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
leer,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  31  m.  n.e.  from  Prague.  It  is  well  built  of  stone,  has  sev- 
eral churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  barracks,  a  nosplt&l,  a  PiarLst  gymnasium,  etc.  It 
has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  glass,  woolens,  and  hosiery.  It  Is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  king  Boleslaf  in  97S,  and  the  fort  built  by  him  still  exists.  Its  Bohemian 
name  Is  iOada  Bolalaw.    Fop.  '90,  12.921. 

BUOL-SCHAITEFBTEIV,  Eabl  Fbbd.,  Count,  Austrian  statesman,  was  b.  17th  Kay, 
1797.  After  filling  subonliQate  diplomatic  posts,  he  became  ambassador  at  Carlsruhe  in 
1828,  afterwards  at  Stuttrart  {IBSS)  and  at  Turin  (1844).  Leaving  Turin  on  the  out- 
break of  ^e  war  in  1848,  ne  went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  fell  to  him  to 
uphold  the  interest  and  dignity  of  bis  country,  on  occasion  of  the  aid  given  b^  Russia 
in  the  Hungarian  war.  A  not  less  difficult  task  was  assigned  him  when,  in  1851. 
he  was  sent  to  represent  Austria  in  London ;  bis  address  ana  conciliatory  bearing  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  governments. 
On  Bchwarzenberg'a  death,  B.  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  and  became  foreign  minister.  In 
this  position,  he  carried  out  the  new  politics  of  Austria  no  less  firmly  and  successfully, 
thongh  more  moderately  and  quietly,  than  his  predecessor.  In  the  negotiaUons  during 
and  after  the  termination  of  tne  Crimean  war,  B.  showed  himself  a  skillful  and  able 
statesman.  After  defending  with  zeal  and  ingenuity,  in  diplomatic  notes  and  circulars, 
the  position  which  Austria  bad  taken  up  with  reference  to  Sardinia,  B.  suddenly,  on  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Italiaa  campaign  of  1869,  resigned  his  place,  which  was 
immediately  filled  by  count  Rechberg.  Failing  health  was  the  cause  officially  assigned 
for  the  step,  but  the  general  belief  was,  that  it  indicated  a  triumph  of  the  war-party  in 
the  council  of  Francis  Joseph.    He  died  Oct  28,  1865. 

BUOSTAFEDE,  Apfiatto,  1716-93  ;  an  Italian  philosopher  and  general  of  the  Cele*- 
tines ;  author  of  several  works  on  philosophical  themes. 

BVOVABOT'TI,  Michael  Anoblo.   See  Michael  Angklo. 

BUOT,  is  a  fioating  body  intended  as  a  mark  for  the  limits  of  a  channel,  the  position 
of  shoals,  rocks,  wrecks,  and  the  like.  It  is  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  is 
mostly  hollow  to  make  it  float  the  better.  Buoys  are  generally  moored  by  chains  and 
heavy  anchors  or  weights.  It  is  the  custom  in  northern  latitudes,  where  more  or  less 
ice  is  expected  in  the  winter  season,  to  replace  the  metal  buoys  by  wooden  Xmoya  until 
the  ice  has  disappeared,  as  tiiere  Is  less  danger  of  the  wooden  buor  being  fwept  away 
or  damaged.  Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  and  shapes  according  to  the  purposes  they  are 
intendea  to  serve ;  as  can-buoys,  made  of  sheet  iron  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a 
cone ;  spar-buovs,  made  of  a  spar  which  is  anchored  at  one  end ;  nun-bur>ys,  used  to 
mark  the  opposite  side  of  Uie  channel  to  the  can-buoy,  the  name  probably  being  derived 
from  tha  ^milaritv  in  shapa  to  a  nun's  bonnet ;  hell-buoys,  surmounted  by  a  bell  which 
Is  rung  by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  there  fa  no  clapper,  but  iron  balls  roll  about  on  a 
plate  under  the  bell's  mouth,  and  striking  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  bell,  make  a 
noise  that  can  be  beard  at  quite  a  distance ;  whlstling-bufif  b  are  fitted  with  an  apparatos 
by  which  air  compressed  by  the  movement  of  the  waves  is  made  to  escape  through  a 
whistle,  and  so  give  warning  of  danger.  In  the  waters  of  the  United  Btatee  the  follow- 
ing system  of  placing  buoys  as  aiSs  to  navigation  is  prescribed  by  law :  Red  buoys 
mark  the  starboard  or  right-hand  side  of  a  channel  when  coming  from  seaward,  and 
black  the  port  or  left-hand  side ;  mid-channel  dangers  and  obstructions  are  marked 
wiUi  buoys  having  black  and  red  transverse  stripes,  and  mid-channel  buoys  marking 
the  fairway  have  longitudinal  black  and  white  atripM ;  buoys  marking  sunken  wrecks 
are  painted  green ;  buoy^  marking  anchorage  limits  or  dumping  limits  are  painted 
white.  The  quarantine  buoy.  If  there  be  one,  is  painted  yellow.  The  starboard  and  port 
buoys  are  numbered  from  the  seaward  end  of  the  channel  in  large  white  or  black  num- 
hers,  the  black  having  the  odd  white  numbers,  and  the  red  the  even  black  numbers. 
The  life-buoy  now  In  common  use  fn  the  navy  consists  of  two  hollow  copper  vessels, 
connected  by  a  framework,  and  having  between  them  an  upright  pole,  weighted  at  the 
bottom  and  surmounted  by  a  brass  box  containing  a  port-fire.  Tbis  machine  is  hung 
over  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  can  be  dropped  by  means  of  a  trigger.  At  night  the 
bundng  of  the  port-fire  serves  to  point  out  its  position.  An  anc£or-bnoy  Is  a  small 
metal  buo|T  made  Cut  to  the  anchor  oj  means  of  a  rope,  and  It  Is  used  to  mark  the  po* 
idtion  of  the  anchor,  so  that  should  the  ridlng-chatn  part,  the  whereabouts  of  tha  anchor 
Is  still  indicated     tha  hnqy. 

BVOTAVCTt  of  i^ips,  is  the  amount  of  weight  which  can  be  bnoyed  up  by  the  hull 
The  B.  of  a  vessel  is  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  water  displayed  by  Its  preeenoe  (see 
HvDBOBTATios),  and  IS  found  in  this  way:  The  cubic  feet  of  the  part  of  a  vessel  to  be 
immersed  being  known,  multiply  it  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (62.6  lbs.), 
and  the  product  will  be  the  weight  of  water  displaced.  From  this  subtract  the  wd^t 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  result  will  be  the  B.  or  the  weight  a  vessel  will  carry  without  dnk- 
ing  lower  than  the  given  line.  It  is  admitted,  however,  by  naval  architects,  that  all  the 
did  rules  coneeming  B.,  displacement,  and  fiotation,  must  undei^  modification  br  the 
Introduction  of  Iron  ships,  paddle  and  screw  propulsion,  and  the  increased  weight  of 
broadside. 
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BUPALUa  AND  ATHSXIB,  Greek  Bculptois,  540  B.C..  In  the  ifile  of  Cblos.  Thev 
were  brothers,  and  sons  of  AnthermuB,  alBO  a  Bculptor.  As  they  produced  only  drapea 
Ogures,  it  is  inferred  that  the  art  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  attempt  nude  subjecta. 
It  is  said  that  B.  made  a  caricature  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  was  naturally  iatenselj 
ogly,  and  that  the  poet  retorted  by  verses  that  drove  the  sculptor  to  suicide. 

BITFEAeA.    See  Bkefeateb. 

BUFHOHI&,  or  DiiFOLiA,  a  religious  festival  held  in  Athens  on  the  14th  July,  when 
the  very  old  ceremony  of  sacrificing  an  oz  to  Zeus  was  observed, 

VUFBES'TIB,  a  Linntean  genua  of  coleopterous  (q.v.)  insects,  now  divided  into  a  num* 
ber  of  genera,  and  forming  a  tribe  or  family,  ivprestula,  of  which  some  hundreds  of 
ap&Aea  are  knowu,  most  of  them  b^onging  to  tropical  countries,  and  remarkable  for  the 
spteodor  of  their  colors.  The  colors  are  generally  metallic  la  their  lustre,  have  frequently 
ft  burnished  appearance,  andare  often  beautifully  iridescent  Oneof  the  largest  species, 
B.  gigat,  is  a  native  of  Cayenne :  ft  fs  about  Sin.  lon^.  The  English  and  other  European 
species  are  all  comparatively  small.  Kostof  the  species  spend  the  night  on  trees,  shruln, 
and  other  plants,  flying  about  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Some  of  ttiem  are 
popularly  known  as  Goldbn  Bbbtles,  Plants  are  sometimes  Been  studded  with  them 
hi  the  morning,  as  with  gorgeous  flowers.  The  golden  elytra,  or  wiug-cases  (see  Coi<- 
xoptebaX  of  some  species  are  used  in  the  embroideries  of  the  Indian  zenana ;  and  the 
lustrous  joints  of  the  leu  are  strung  on  silken  threads,  and  form  necklaces  and  bracelets 
of  singular  Inilliancr.  The  spedes  of  baprettidm  found  in  England  are  few ;  none  have 
yet  been  found  in  Scotland.  The  larvie  seem  sometimes  to  be  transported  from  one 
country  to  another  In  timber,   tjee  illus.,  Beetles,  etc.,  vol,  II. 

BUB,  in  an  engraving,  Is  a  s^it  ridge  of  metal  raised  on  the  edges  of  a  line  by  the 
ffraver  or  tha  dry  point.  As  the  B.  produces  an  effect  like  a  smear,  it  is  usually  regMded 
as  a  defect,  and  scraped  oft.  Some  etchers,  however,  take  advantage  of  it  to  deepen 
their  ^ladows,  and  Bemhrandt  made  use  of  it  in  this  way  with  telling  eflecL 

BTBAVEEK,  or  Bubuiiheic.    See  JHosbbul  Bark.  • 

BIJBAirO,  an  island  and  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  Adriatic,  about  5  m.  n.e  of 
Venice.  The  island  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetables  consumed  in  Venice. 
B.  has  some  lace-manufactures  and  boat-building,  but  the  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  fishing.    Population  of  town,  6000;  of  commune,  7000. 

BrrBBAQE,  OB  BmBASGE,  Richakd,  an  eminent  English  actor,  bom  about  1667, 
was  the  son  of  James  Burbage,  an  actor,  and  the  first  to  receive  a  royal  license  (1574). 
Richard  made  his  d(5but  about  1588,  and  in  1599  converted  Shoreditch  theatre  into  the 
afterwards  &mou8  "  Globe,"  having  Shakespeare  as  one  of  his  business  associates.  He 
acted  there  and  at  Blackfriars  tillms  death  abt,  1618;  took  leading  j^rts  In  the  best 

flays  of  the  period,  and  was  especially  noted  for  his  performance  of  Richard  III.  The 
'elton  portrait  of  Shakespeare  Is  attributed  to  him. 
BITB'BOT,  Lota  vulgaris,  a  fiah  of  the  same  genus  with  the  ling  (q.v.),  and  of  the 
same  family  with  the  cod,  haddock,  etc.,  being  the  only  British  freah-water  species  of 
that  family,  gadidx.  It  Ls  found  in  the  Cam,  uie  Trent,  and  other  rivers  of  the  eastern 
and  midland  counties  of  England,  but  Is  one  of  the  most  local  of  British  freah-water 
fishes.  It  Is  found  also  in  various  parts  of  the  n,  of  Europe,  and  at  least  as  for  s.  as 
Switzerland;  In  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  even,  it  Is  said,  In  India.  In  English 
rivers,  it  often  reaches  2  or  3  lbs.  in  weight,  hut  has  been  taken  of  8  lbs.  weight;  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  It  is  said  to  reach  10  or  12  lbs.  weight.  In  appearance,  the  B.  very 
much  resembles  the  ling,  but  Is  rather  thicker  at  the  neck,  and  tapers  rather  more 
rapidly,  although  still  of  a  somewhat  elongated  form.  It  has  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first 
short,  the  second  very  long,  and  a  very  long  anal  fin. 

BXTKBBIDeE,  Stephen  Gano,  b.  Ky.,  1^1;  bred  to  the  law,  hut  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  and  forming.  When  the  civil  war  opened,  he  entered  the  nnion  service, 
and  was  distinguished  for  bravery  in  many  engagements.  He  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1864,  and  resigned  in  18(». 

BUfiCHABB,  Samuel  Dickixsox,  d.d.,  b.  X.  Y.,  1812;  was  educated  in  Kentucky, 
where  also  was  his  first  labor  as  a  minister.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  the 
South  he  remained  faithfully  at  his  post  while  others  fled.  In  1839,  he  became  pastor  of 
tiie  Houston  street  Pres.  Church,  New  York;  in  1870,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Uurray 
Hill  Church;  but,  1886,  he  withdrew  from  active  service,  and  beciune  pastor  emeritus. 
Dr.  B,  became  widely  Imown  during  the  Blaine-Cleveland  campai^  by  his  alliteration, 
**  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion,"  with  which  he  charged  the  Democratic  party  at  a 
Republican  meeting  in  whi(^  he  had  unexpectedly  been  called  to  speak  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  election.  The  sentiment  of  this  alliteration  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Blaine  on 
leaflets  which  his  opponents  immediately  scattered  by  myriads  among  the  Irish  voters 
who  had  been  favorable  to  him.  At  different  periods  he  was  chancellor  of  Ingham 
University  and  president  of  Rutgers  Female  Seminary.    He  died  in  1891. 

BBBCKHABBT,  JoHir  Lewis,  an  enterprising  African  traveler,  was  b.  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  Nov.  84,  1764.  In  1806  he  went  to  London,  and  was  introduced  1^ 
sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  Aftican  association,  whidi  accepted  his  services  to  exi^ore  the 
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route  of  HornemaDn  into  the  InteHor  of  Africa,  and  he  embarked  for  Malta,  Feb.  1^ 
1808.  He  bad  previously  qualifled  himself  for  the  undertaking  by  a  study  of  AraUe, 
and  also  by  inuring  himself  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure.  From  Malta  he  proceeded, 
under  the  disguise  of  an  oriental  dress  and  name,  to  Alep^,  where  he  studied  about  two 

gears,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  had  become  so  profiment  in  the  vulvar  Arabic,  that 
e  could  safely  travel  in  the  disguise  of  an  oriental  merchant.  He  visited  Bklmyra, 
Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  other  remarkable  places,  and  then  went  to  Cairo,  his  ol^ect 
being  to  proceed  from  tbence  to  Fezzan,  and  then  across  the  Sahara  to  Sudan.  No 
opportunity  offering  itself  at  the  time  for  that  journey,  he  went  into  Nubia.   No  Euro- 

Sean  traveler  bad  before  passed  the  Derr.  In  1814,  he  traveled  through  the  Nubian 
esert  to  the  shore  of  the  Ked  sea  and  to  Jeddah,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Mecca,  to 
study  IslamiBm  at  its  source.  After  staying  four  months  in  Mecca,  he  departed  on  a 
lilgrimage  to  Mt.  Arafat.  So  completely  had  he  acquired  the  language  and  ideas  of 
.  lis  fellow<pilgrims,  that,  when  some  doubt  arose  respecting  lus  Mohammedan  ortho- 
doxy, he  was  thoroughly  examined  in  the  Koiaa.  and  was  not  only  accepted  as  a  true 
believer,  but  also  highly  commended  as  a  great  Moslem  scholar.  In  181t^  he  returned 
to  CftJro,  and  in  the  following  year  ascended  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Fezzan  caravan,  for  which 
he  had  muted  so  long,  was  at  last  about  to  depart,  and  B.  had  made  all  bis  preparations 
for  accompanying  it,  when  he  was  seized  with  dysentery  at  Cairo,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  a  few  days,  Oct.  15,  1817,  at  the  early  age  of  83.  As  a  holy  theik,  he  was 
interred  with  all  funeral  honors  by  the  Turks  m  the  Moslem  burial-ground.  His 
collection  of  oriental  MSfl.,  in  850  volumes,  was  left  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
His  journals  of  travel,  remarkable  alike  for  their  interest  and  evident  truthfulness, 
were  published  by  the  African  Association.  B.  was  a  man  bom  to  be  a  traveler  and  dls- 
ooverer;  his  inherent  love  of  adventure  was  accompanied  trf  an  observant  power  of 
the  highest  order.  His  personal  cliaracter  recommended  bun  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  m  contact,  and  hu  loss  was  greatly  deplored,  not  only  in  England,  bat  in 
Europe.  His  works  are — TroMlt  in  Svbia,  1810;  Tratti*  m  Sifna  and  the  Botv  ImtuL, 
1823;  Travds  in  Arabia,  1839;  Notet  on  the  Bedouiru  and  WaJiahi$,  1880;  and  Mannm 
and  Customs  of  ths  Moiffm  EgypUant,  18S0. 

BIFBDACH,  Kabl  Fbiedbich,  1778-1847;  b.  in  Leipaic,  physiologist.  After  gradu- 
ating in  medicine  at  Leipsic  in  1800,  he  became  in  1811,  professor  of  phyalolo^  in 
the  university  of  Dorpat.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe,  however,  in  Kunigs- 
berg,  where  be  filled  Un  corresponding  chair  In  tlie  unlversiQr,  and  acoompllabed  most 
(tf  his  sdentiflc  labor.  Later  he  was  fransterred  to  the  univerBlQr  of  Breslau.  BIi 
writings  are  profound  and  original. 

BXntlKEUV,  a  river  in  n.e.  Australia,  in  Um  colony  of  Queensland,  about  850  m.  long, 
bUing  into  Upstart  Bay. 

STTS'SEV,  a  term  of  law  In  Scotland,  used  to  rismify  any  restriction,  limitation,  or 
incumbrance  affecting  either  person  or  property.  Burdens  are  sdd  to  be  eiUier  per- 
sonal or  real.  Where  a  party  is  taken  bound  by  acceptance  of  a  right  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  another,  but  where  there  is  no  clause  charging  the  subject  conveyed  with  the 
sum,  the  burden  is  said  to  be  personal;  that  is,  it  will  be  binding  upon  the  receiver  and 
his  representatives,  but  will  constitute  no  real  incumbrance  on  Uie  lends,  or  other  sub- 
ject  conveyed,  nor  amount,  indeed,  to  anytbing  more  than  a  mere  persona]  obligation 
on  the  granter.  But  where  the  right  Is  ezpresuy  granted  under  the  tHirden  of  a  specific 
sum,  wbich  is  dedared  a  burden  or  charge  on  tiielands  themselves,  or  where  the  right 
is  declared  noil  if  the  sum  be  not  p^d,  the  burden  is  said  to  be  reaL 

BUBHEir,  or  Bub'thbn,  of  a  ship.  See  Tonnaob. 

BUBDEH,  Henbt,  171)1-1871;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  former:  came  to  the 'United 
States  in  1819,  and  the  next  year  made  the  first  cultivator  used  in  agriculture  in  this 
country.  His  inventions  include  improvements  in  plows,  a  machine  for  making  iron 
spikes,  and  one  for  fashioning  horseshoes  which  produced  60  Rhoes  per  minute  from 
the  bar.  He  was  agent  and  afterwards  proprietor  of  the  Troy  iron  and  nail  works,  one 
of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  world.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  built,  in  1833,  a  steamboat  which  from  its  shape  waa  called  the  "cigar  boat,"  but 
it  was  lost  before  Its  speed  had  been  furly  tried. 

BUBBEX  OF  FBOOF.  in  legal  procedure,  signifies  the  obligation  to  establish  by  evi- 
dence ceit^n  disputed  foots;  and,  as  a  generBlnile,  this  burden  lies  on  tbe  par^  assert- 
ing the  affirmative  of  the  issde  to  be  tried  or  question  in  dinpute,  according  tothe  maxim 
df  incumbii  probatio  qui  dteit  non  qttt  negat—tb&t  is,  proof  is  incumbent  on  him  who 
assols,  not  on  him  who  denies.  Tlie  principle  of  the  law  is,  that  the  B.  of  P.  is  on  the 
party  who  would  fail  if  no  evidence  were  adduced  on  either  side.  Accordingly,  it  almost 
always  rests  on  the  plamtiff  in  an  action,  or  on  the  party  asserting  the  facts  on  which  the 
result  of  the  litigation  must  depend.  In  one  case  tried  before  the  oAe  baron  Alderson,  that 
learned  judge  laid  down  that  the  proper  test  was,  which  party  wnM  he  ttusee^ful,  if  n» 
mAIbms  ataUwreguimt  the  B.  of  P.,  of  course,  foiling  on  the  partynot  in  that  podtion. 
This  teat  has  dnoe  been  genenlly  adopted  and  applied;  but  Mr.  Best,  in  his  learned  woA 
on  thsiVAM^plM^JMiilonw,  improves  on  it  by  the  suffl;estlon,  that  in  «trict  accnnuy  the 
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test  ought  to  be,  "  which  party  would  be  successful,  if  do  evidence  at  all,  Of  tut  fjwre  €vi^ 
tfntf,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  given  ?"  a  consideration  on  wlUch  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  counsel  frequently  depend.  Butalthoi^b  such,  in  general,  is  the  positton  ot 
the  plaintiff,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  E  of  P.  is  im|>06^  on  the  defenaant,  and  in 
oonsequeoce  of  his  having  the  affirmative  of  the  material  iwue  to  be  tried. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  obligation  of  the  party 

rn  whom  the  6.  of  P.  rests  is  different  in  civil  and  criming  actions.  In  civil  suits 
obligation  of  the  B.  of  P.  is  overcome  if  tlw  proof  is  such  that  the  probability  of  the 
asnnion  Is  proven  ;  or  more  exacUy.  it  will  be  suffldent  if  tiie  ^monderaoce  of  testi- 
mony, all  things  considered,  is  in  support  of  the  view  sought  to  ne  established.  In 
crimioal  cases,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  Is  necessary  for  the  jury,  in  order  to  convict,  to  find 
that  the  evidence  establishes  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

BOBOn,  ItoT.  GaoKaB,  an  active  and  influential  minister  of  the  Congrerattonal 
iwdy,  was  b.  in  London,  June,  1763.  After  stuping  some  time  as  an  artist,  he  devoted 
Unuelf  to  the  ministry,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  pastor  of  an  independent  church  at 
lAucaster.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Coventry,  and  in  1808  to  London.  Here  be 
became  secretary  to  the  London  missionary  societr,  and  editor  of  the  Eoangdicai  Maga- 
wine,  the  duties  of  which  offices  he  discha^ed  with  great  zeal,  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  redgn.  B.  took  a  prominent  part  In  all  the  reli^ons  movements  of  his 
time.  He  died  May,  1883.  His  Viaags  Btrmoiu  have  been  translated  Into  several 
Enropean  languages;  and  he  was  the  author  of  other  serieB  of  Bwmons  and  publlcattons 
■which  have  had  an  Immense  drcalatloii. 

BUBIKBTT,  Sir  FsAHom.  Bart.,  the  most  popular  Enfflish  politician  of  his  time,  b. 
Jan.  S5, 1770.  Educated  at  Westminster  sobool  and  Onord  imlversUv,  he  spent  some 

rv  on  the  continent,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  progress  of  the  first  french  revolution. 
1798,  he  married  Bophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts,  esq.,  the  weallhy 
London  banker,  and  in  1796  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire.  In  1797, 
on  the  death  of  bis  grandfather,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  be  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  government  and  the  war, 
and  his  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  other  liberal 
measures,  most  of  which  were  afterwards  carried.  One  of  the  most  ^cctive  political 
nieakWB  of  that  excited  period,  be  for  many  years  promlnentiy  occupied  public  atten- 
tloii,  and  was  the  Idol  of  the  London  populace.   Etavlng  socceeded  in  obtuniog  a  par- 


candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  first  returned,  then  unseated,  and  after  a  second 
contest,  defeated.  At  the  general  election  of  1806,  B.  again  became  a  candidate  for 
Middlesex,  but  was  defeated.  In  May,  1807,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  James  Paul],  one 
of  the  candidates  for  Westminster  the  previous  year.  Soon  after,  be  was  returned, 
with  lord  Goehiane,  for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  for  nearly  80  years.  B.  hav- 
ing in  1810  puUished,  in  Cobhett's  PoUUeal  BeffiOer,  a  letter  to  bis  constituents,  declar- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  Ul^al  in  imprisoning  John  Oale  Jones,  the 
menker's  warrant  was  IsBued  for  bis  apprehension,  as  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  prlv- 
ilege.  Refusing  to  surrender,  he  for  two  days  barricaded  his  house;  the  populace 
supported  him  in  his  resistance,  and  in  a  street  contest  between  them  and  the  mill- 
iMTY  some  lives  were  lost;  but  ou  April  9,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  aided  by  the  police  and 
military,  obtained  an  entrance,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower.  The  prorogation  of 
paiUament  restored  him  to  liberty.  Prosecuted  in  1819  for  a  Ulwl  contamed  in  a  letter 
to  his  constituentB,  strongtr  animadverting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  muiatrates  and 
yeonuuiry  at  Oie  memonUue  Manchester  meeting,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
Imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000.  InlSBS,  he  deserted  the 
Uberal  party,  and  joined  the  conservaUvea   InlSST.hswasxetamedfoTWiltBhixe.  He 

BUSINBTT'OOirTTa,  the  Right  Hon.  AiraEU,  Obobsiita,  baroness,  daughter  of  ^ 
Francis  Burdett,  was  b.  in  1814  In  1887,  she  Inherited  much  of  the  properly  of  her 
grandfather,  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker,  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  who  died  duchess 
of  8L  Albans.  The  liberal  and  public-spirited  use  she  has  made  of  this  wealth,  in  her 
efforts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow-creatures  and  the  lower  animals,  has  ren- 
dered her  name  well  known  and  deservedly  popular.  Be^des  spendiag  large  sums  of 
moner  in  builtitiiig  ud  endowing  several  churches  and  schools,  uie  endowed  the  three 
colonul  Ushoprics  of  Cape  Town,  Adelaide,  and  British  Columbia,  at  an  outlay  of  about 
£50,000,  and  founded  an  establishment  in  South  Australia  for  the  improvement  of  the 
aborigines.  In  her  zeal  for  the  good  of  her  own  sex,  she  effected  important  reforms  in 
the  teaching  of  girls  at  the  national  schools,  and  established  a  shelter  and  reformatory 
for  fallen  women.  To  the  city  of  London  she  has  presented,  besides  several  handsome 
fountains,  the  Columbia  Market,  Bethnal  Qreen,  for  the  supply  of  good  and  wholesome 
food  In  a  poor  district.  She  also  built  Columbia  Square,  consisting  of  model  dwellings 
9i  low  rents,  for  about  800  funilies;  and,  taking  great  interest  in  emigration,  has 
•srtsted  muiy  poor  families  in  tbdr  passage  and  ontflt.  Her  prlnte  charities  have 
been  on  a  corresponding  scale;  and  she  is  also  a  liberal  patroness  of  art.  In  1871,  die 
accepted  a  peerage  from  government,  with  the  above  title.  In  1871^  the  freedom  of 
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the  cltT  of  Lmidou  was  conferred  upon  her  (the  flrtt  wonuui  who  ma  reeelTed  it);  aiut 
In  1874  the  freedom  of  Edinburgh.   She  married  W.  L.  AehmeadrBartiett  (b.  In  N.  J.), 

in  1881. 

BTTRDETTE,  Bobkbt  Jonxs,  b.  Qreensboro,  Penn.,  1844:  educated  at  the  Hieb 
school,  Peoria,  III.;  served  as  a  private  soldier  dnrioe  the  war;  In  1868  became  nl^t 
editor  of  the  Fwia  Daily  Transeript.  In  1878  he  jomed  the  staff  of  the  Burlington, 
Iowa,  ffatekeye,  and  soon  made  that  paper  famous  by  bis  hnmorous  paragraphs.  Off 
became  a  popular  lecturer,  and  published  The  Site  and  Fall  of  ik»  Mtmilaeht,  BtMttjfeg, 
burlesque  L^e  of  WiUiom  Pnui,  initaeA  Qardet^  etc. 

BITBDICK,  a  ca  in  north-western  S.  Dakota,  formed  In  1888 ;  watered  by  the  Uttla 
Missouri  and  Oraud  rivers. 

BTODOf^  Arctium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  great  natural  order  A»nf)onto(q.v.), 
tribe  cuna/roet^uiltx.  The  heads  of  ffowers  are  globose,  or  neariy  bo;  and  each  of  the 
scales  of  the  Involucre  runs  out  into  a  long  rigid  prickle,  which  is  hooked  at  Uie  point. 
By  means  of  these  hooks,  the  flower-head,  popularly  called  a  burr,  readily  lays  hold  of 
the  clothes  of  a  passer-by,  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  or  the  like,  and  thus  the  seeds  are  trao£ 
ported  from  one  place  to  another,  the  short  hairy  pappus  being  insufficient  to  waft 
them  far  on  the  wind.  The  common  B.  {A.  lajipa),  of  wMch  varieties  very  slightly  di?- 
tinguished  have  sometimes  been  described  as  species  {^A.  bardajha,  etc.),  is  abundant  in 
waste  and  bushy  places,  by  wavsides,  etc.,  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe,  scarcely, 
however,  growing  except  in  ricu  land.  Its  root  is  biennial,  lai^,  and  fleshy,  somewhat 
carrot-shaped;  the  root-leaves  large,  stalked,  heart-shaped;  the  stem  stiff,  upright,  some- 
what branched  and  leafy.  8  ft.  or  more  hi^.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  coarse, 
and  it  is  somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  being 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  acting  up<m  the  cutaneous  system  and  the  kidneys.  It  S 
capable  of  being  made  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  When  fresh,  it  liaa  a  disagreeable 
smell,  but  when  dry  it  is  inodorous;  it  has  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  becoming 
afterwards  bitterish  and  rather  acrid,  and  contuns  chiefly  Inalln,  bitter  extractive, 
mucilage  sugar,  and  a  little  tannin.  In  many  countries,  the  roots,  young  shoots,  and 
young  leaves  of  B.  are  used  in  soups;  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  this  use  in  Japan. 
The  roots  are  said  to  resemble  artichokes  in  taste.  The  leaves  and  their  expreeaed 
juice  are  sometimes  applied  to  bums  and  suppurations. 

BUHDWAH',  a  citr  in  the  district  aud  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  road  from  the  Hoogly  to  the  n.w.  provinces,  in 
lat.  28°  13'  n.,  and  long.  87°  58'  e.,  74  m.  from  Calcutta,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by 
railway.  In  point  of  architecture,  it  is  a  miaerable  place~«n  aggregate,  as  it  were;  ot 
second-rate  suburbs.   Pop.  84,500. 

B1TBE,  or  Bun,  a  mythical  being  who  stands  In  Norse  mytiiotogy  as  the  grandfather 
of  Odin,  the  supreme  deity  in  that  relifdon.  The  larger  portion  of  Snorro  Starleson'a 
work  known  as  the  TouTwer  or  Prose  Edda  (in  distinction  from  the  poetical  or  Eider 
Edda)  is  devoted  to  the  FboUng  of  Qylfi,  and  these  two  older  and  younger  Eddas  corre- 
spond in  that  old  tieathen  rdlgion  very  nearly  to  the  old  and  new  testaments  in  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  in  place  here  to  tell  all  the  strange  adventures  of  Gylfl  in  his  seardi 
for  the  origin  of  things,  but  only  so  far  as  conceros  Bure.  Gylfl  (who  was  a  king  of 
Svlthiod,  or  Sweden)  Journeyed  to  Asgard  (the  home  of  the  gods)  In  search  of  knowl. 
edge,  and  the  gods,  knowing  of  bis  coming  and  bis  purpose,  were  ready  to  answer  him. 
Aner  he  had  been  satisfled  about  the  gods,  their  number  and  attributes,  Gylfl  asked 
atraut  their  origin.  He  was  told  that,  many  ages  before  the  earth  was  made,  Nifilieim 
(the  nebulous  or  shadowy  region)  was  formed ;  that  in  the  middle  of  Niflheim  was  a  spring 
called  Hvergelnur  (the  roaring  cauldron),  from  which  twelve  rivers  flowed.  When  the 
rivers  had  flowed  far  from  their  sources  the  venom  which  they  rolled  along  hardened, 
as  does  the  dross  that  runs  from  a  furnace,  and  became  ice.  The  ice  stood  still,  and 
the  vapor  that  gathered  over  It  froze  into  rime,  or  frosty-snow,  and  in  this  manner  were 
formed  in  Ginnunga-Gap  (the  yawning  abyss,  or  all  space)  many  l^ers  of  congealed 
vapor,  piled  one  upon  another.  But  the  southern  part  of  Ginnunga-Gap  was  filled  with 
sparks  and  flashes  of  fire  that  flew  into  it  from  Mushellbeim  (the  home  of  elemental  flre)u 
In  the  conflict  of  elements  the  rime  was  melted  and  the  melted  drops  took  a  human 
semblance,  and  the  being  thus  formed  was  named  Tmir  (the  primordial  giant).  Another 
creature  formed  from  this  conflict  of  lieat  aud  cold  was  a  cow  named  Audhumla  (dark- 
ness), and  from  her  teats  ran  four  streams  of  milk,  on  which  Ymlr  was  fed.  "But," 
asked  Gylfl.  "on  what  did  the  cow  feed?"  The  answer  was  that  she  supported  heraelf 
by  licking  the  surrounding  stones,  which  were  covered  with  hoar-frost  and  salt.  The 
first  day  she  licked  there  appeared  the  liair  of  a  man ;  the  second  day  the  head  came  to 
view;  and  the  third  day  the  whole  man  appeared.  This  man  was  called  Bur  or  Bure 
("bom,"  whence  old  Cierman  "bam,"  and  Scottish  "bairn,"  a  child).  This  fltrt  cre»- 
tore  in  the  form  of  a  man  was  the  father  of  BOr  tUso  meaning  born),  who  took  for  his 
wife  Besla,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthom  (cRlamity  or  evil),  and  this  pidr  were  the 
parents  of  Odin,  the  Norse  allfather,  and  his  brothers  V^li  and  Ye.   No  wife  la  named 


BUBEAU,  a  French  word  signifying  a  writing  table  or  desk;  also,  an  office  for  trans- 
acting business,  a  department  of  government  or  the  officials  that  carry  It  on.  Bubkau- 
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ACT  Is  popolariy  applied  to  signify  the  ktnd  of  fforerament.  exemplified  in  many  con- 
ttnental  states*  where  a  host  of  gOTemmeat  offlmls.  regularly  organized  and  subordi- 
nated, and  respondble  onl/  to  their  chiefs.  Inteifere  wi&  asul  control  eTerr  det^  of 
public  and  pnvate  life— the  evil  which  the  Germans  call  "  much-government "  («M> 


I^'^^l^  ^  Dlinois  on  the  Illinob  river  j  870  Bq.m.:  pop.  85,014;  level 
and  fertile,  with  little  timber ;  the  chief  business  is  agriculture.  It  Is  intersect^  by  the 
Chicago  and  Bock  Island  and  other  railroads.  Co.  seiU^  Princeton. 

BTOEAU,  AcHiLLE,  1885-88 ;  foundryman  ;  b.  France ;  served  an  t^prenUceshlp  In 
Brussels ;  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania ;  entered  the  imiou  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
dvil  war,  serving  as  private  in  the  18th  volunteer  regiment ;  in  1878  established  a 
foundry  in  Riiladelphia,  in  which  were  produced  the  first  large  pieces  of  bronze  statuary 
cast  Jn  this  country^  among  them  the  statues  of  Shakespeare  In  Central  Park,  N.  T., 
G«n.  Thomas  at  Washington,  and  Gen.  Beynolds  at  AiUadelphia.  and  the  irtAtm^ 
group  at  Chicago. 

VntSL,  otBubb&v  (O.  Fr.  fttml,  msset  color,  from  Lat  (vmu,  dark  n^,  a  doth 
manufactured  In  England  in  the  middle  ages  for  ckwks  and  other  outer  gaauents ;  gen- 
erally of  coarse  texture. 

BITSETT2,  a  tube  used  in  assay  offices,  laboratories,  and  phaimadee,  for  dividing  a 
liquid  into  small  quantities,  or  for  tramiferring  minute  portions  of  It  Gay-Lussac  was 
the  inventor,  and  the  form  approved  by  him  consists  of  a  lurge  glass  tube,  graduated  to 
jir  and  having  a  snuUer  tube  ptu^lel  to  the  first  and  commuui<»tiDg  with  it  at  the 
lower  end,  (See  illustration,  CHBioBTaT,  vol.  III.,  flg.  8.)  Mohr  subetUuted  a  sunple 
divided  tube  provided  below  with  a  caoutchouc  tube  dosed  by  a  spring  clamp  of  brass 
wire.  Where  a  great  number  of  analyses  ot  the  same  kind  are  performed,  this  form  ctf 
B.  ia  preferred,  but  inasmuch  as  some  solutions  act  upon  caoutchouc,  Gay-Lunac's  B.  Is 
better  wliere  a  great  diversity  of  analyses  occur. 

BDB0,  a  t  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Ihle,  about  18  m. 
n.e.  of  Madgeburg.  It  is  walled,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  extendve  woolen 
manufactures.  It  has  also  manufactores  of  linen,  yam,  steel,  pottery,  and  leather:  dye- 
works,  distilleries,  foundries,  etc.,  and  a  lai^e  trade  in  farm  produce.    Pop.  '00,  17,572. 

B1TB&A0E  TEHTTBE  is  a  species  of  holding  in  the  law  of  real  property  which  pre- 
vailed both  in  England  and  Scotland,  although  somewhat  differently  re^uded  in  these 
two  countries,  "ui  England,  it  is  a  species  oi  free  aocage  (q.v.)  holding,  and  it  prevails 
where  the  king  or  other  person  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough  in  which  the  tenementsare 
held  by  a  certain  and  determinate  rent,  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  customs,  the  principal 
and  most  remarkable  of  which  ia  that  called  Bonnt^h  EngUen  (q.v.).  Among  the  other 
customs  was  a  law  that  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  with  all  her  husband's  tenements,  and 
not  with  the  third  part  only,  as  at  common  law. 

In  Scotland,  by  this  tenure  Is  meant  a  peculiar  sort  of  military  holding  affectinff 
property  in  royal  burghs,  the  sovereign  being  superior  or  over-lord,  and  each  iadividuu 
proprietor  or  burgess  holding  direct  of  the  crown,  for  the  reddendo  or  service  of  ua'eAtn^ 
and  wording  (q.v.).  This  service  is  otherwise  termed  "service  of  burgh  used  and  wont,^ 
and  is  now  merely  nominal.  Although  the  burgesses  nold  immediately  of  the  crown, 
they  do  not  receive  their  fonnal  entry  directly  from  the  sovereign,  but  from  the  magis- 
trates of  the  bur^,  as  the  crown's  commissioners.  If  the  burgh,  as  such,  ceases  to 
exist,  the  crown  does  not  thereby  lose  its  rights  over  the  proprietors,  for  they  continue 
as  crown  vassals  (q.v.).  The  statutes  81  and  82  Vict.  c.  101,  and  82  and  88  Yict  a 
116,  abolished  many  useless  forms  in  this  tenure.    See  Tbhtjbx  of  Laud. 

BintOAS,  or  BuRQHAZ,  a  t.  of  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Roumdla,  on  a 
promontory  in  the  Black  sea,  about  76  m.  n.e.  of  Adrianople.  B.,  which  is  well  built 
and  clean,  nas  manufactures  of  pottery  of  a  superior  kind,  and  a  good  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  Pop.  about  6500.  The  gulf  of  Burgas,  at  the  head  of  which  the  town 
is  dtuated,  is  about  14  m.  in  length,  and  has  a  depth  vaiying  from  6  to  12  fathoms. 

BUB0D0B7  (Fr.  Berthoud),  a  t  in  Switzerland,  op  the  Emme,  14  m.  from  Bern. 
It  is  over  1800  ft.  above  sea  leve^  and  consists  of  a  lower  and  an  upperpart.  which  are 
oonaected  by  spiral  streets.  There  are  an  andent  castle,  t*  town-house,  hospibd,  Ubrair, 
etc. ;  also  ribbon,  tobacco,  and  chocolate  manufactorira,  and  a  large  trade  m  dairy  prod- 
ucts. InlS84  the  town  and  countshipwere  purchased  by  Berne  for  37,000florin8,  and  the 
Bernese  magistrates  held  rule  \mtil  1798.  Peatalozzi  had  his  schoel  In  the  castle  for  a 
number  of  years.   Pop.  '88,  6875. 

BUB'GEO  I8I.AHD8,  belonging  to  Engluid,  and  lying  between  Newfoundland  and  cape 
Breton,  inlat,47°83'n.,andlon^.  67''44  west.  Besides  being  valuable  as  a  fishing-station, 
thev  occupv  a  commanding  position  with  respect  to  British  North  America  in  general, 
ana  the  guff  of  St.  Lawrence  in  particular. 

^jBOEB,  QoTTPRiED  AuauBT,  one  of  the  most  popular  German  poets,  was  b.  Dec. 
81, 1747,  at  Molmerswende,  near  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian  Ssnmy.  In  his  bc^faood,  he 
diq»layed  no  capad^  for  hard  study,  and  was  particularly  averse  to  Latin ;  bat  he  at  flie 
suae  time  showed  a  relish  for  verse,  though  destitute  of  any  otiier  model  than  the  Psalm- 
book.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  applied  himself  to  theology.  In  1768,  be  aban- 
doned this  science  for  Jurisprudence,  wfaidi  he  studied  at  QOttingen.  Here  his  ooncUict 
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wu  careless  and  immoral,  and  he  would  probably  have  simk  into  obscurity.  If  the  Inti- 
macy  which  he  happily  formed  with  Vobs,  the  two  Stolhergs,  and  other  young  poets,  had 
not  Btirred  up  his  better  nature,  and  inspired  him  with  an  earnest  ambition  to  excel.  He 
labored  hard  at  the  classics  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  but  the  study  of  Shakespeare 

and  Percy's  BeUque*  had  the  greatest  iufltience  in  deciding  the  style  of  poetry  whf^  he 
was  to  adopt.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  hie  poems,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
ballads  and  songs,  even  Qerman  critics — such  as  Schiller,  Gervinus,  and  Yilmar-Hlifler 
widely  in  their  opinions;  but  all  agree  in  praising  the  popular  style  and  fluent,  Bpirtted 
versincation  of  bis  ballads,  Leonora,  Lenar&o  and  ^andine,  the  Fa/rton'»  Daugntgr  of 
Tavienhayii,  the  WUd  Hunttman,  etc.  B/s  life  was  spent  in  great  poverty  and  misery, 
partly  the  result  of  misfiTrtane,  and  partly  induced  by  his  own  errors.  He  married 
thrioe,  in  two  instances  very  unhappilr ;  lost  his  property  by  an  unfortunate  speculation; 
and,  though  the  favorite  poet  of  the  Oerman  people,  was  left  to  earn  his  bread  by  trans- 
lations and  similar  literary  labors.  He  died  June  8,  1794.  Though  a  popular  writer,  B. 
was  very  careful  as  to  style,  and  was  one  of  the  flrst  who  wrote  gMd  hexameter  verse  in 
German.  Since  1798,  there  have  been  numerous  complete  and  partial  editions  of  his 
works.   See  B.'s  life  by  DOring  (182«),  and  by  PrOhle  (1856). 

BVSGESS,  Thomas  Fbas^ois,  1884r-81;  b.  Cape  Colony;  ex-pres.  of  the  former 
Transvaal  republic.  He  was  educated  at  the  univ.  of  Utredit;  made  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Beformed  Church  of  Hanover,  Cape  Colony;  and  on  a  trial  for  heresy  was 
acquitted.  B.  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Transvaal  republic  by  the  Liberals,  succeeding 
Hr.  Pretorios,  and  continuing  In  oflice  until  the  annexation  of  the  republic  by  the 
British,  1877.  In  theology  B.  held  rationalistic  views;  while  his  president!^  policy  was 
remarkable  for  biilliant  but  Impracticable  schemes.    See  South  Africak  Republic. 

BUS'OEBXEIBTEB,  the  German  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  dty  or  town,  analo- 
gous to  the  French  moire,  the  English  mayor,  and  the  Scotch  prowmt. 

BVBGES8DTE  or  BTrsOEBSDIOIVB,  Fbancib  ;  a  Dutch  logician,  1690-1639.  He 
was  professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  natural  philosophy, 
at  Leyden.  His  Logic  was  a  valuable  work  ;  Idea  Philox^lum  MoraiU  was  a  posthumous 
publication. 

BT7&OE8,  Tristah,  LL.D.,  177&-1858;  b.  Mass.;  a  lawyer,  and  head  of  the  Rhode 
Island  bar ;  in  1816,  chief  Justice  of  the  state.  In  1816,  he  was  profeaeor  of  cmtary  la 
Brown  university ;  in  1835,  elected  to  congress,  where  he  served  ten  years.  He  was  a 
ready,  witty,  ana  sarcastic  speaker,  and  had  many  sharp  discussions  wiOi  the  equally 
ready  and  sarcastic  John  Randolph.  In  1889.  he  published  The  Batm  Lidet  ErU,wi^ 
yblices  ofG&mmodore  Elliott's  Conduct 

BUBaESB,  a  freeman  or  member  of  the  corporation  of  a  borough  or  burgh.  The 
word  is  kindred  to  the  French  bourgeoit,  which  has  come  to  mean  a  member  of  the 
middle  class.  Distinction  between  a  burgess  and  a  citizen  in  the  modem  use  of  the 
words  is  slight.  A  burgess  was  one  entitled  to  full  rights  of  citizenship  from  his  position 
as  a  householder  or  tradesman,  and  who  had  been  du^  enrolled  on  what  is  known  as  the 
freeman't-rcU.  In  former  times  he  was  possessed  of  certain  peculiar  privileges  under 
the  feudal  system  (q.v.)  not  belonging  to  liie  unenroUed  citizen.  The  term  came  to  be  to 
some  extent  applied  particularlv  to  munidpal  officers,  and  thence  its  use  In  denoting 
members  of  parliament  retumea  from  a  borough,  naturally  sprang.  In  modern  times 
when  it  is  desired  to  honor  a  distinguished  public  guest  It  is  customary  to  confer  upon 
him  "  the  freedom  of  the  city"  (a. v.),  which  is  done  by  the  honorary  enrollment  of  lila 
name  as  a  burgess.  In  the  Unitea  States  the  word  is  not  of  general  use,  though  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut,  where  the  borough  is  a  disUnct  political  division,  the  name 
burgess  is  used  In  the  charters  of  such  towns  or  villages  to  designate  the  chief  local 
officer  of  the  place. 

B1TS0ESB,  Alkiandkr,  d.d.,  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  1819  ;  graduated  at  Brown  univ.. 


of  Bt.  Stephen's  church,  East  Haddam,  Ct. ;  St.  Mark's  church,  Augusta,  Me,;  St.  Luke's 
church,  Portland,  He.;  St.  John's  church,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.;  Christ  church,  Springfleld. 
Mass.  He  was  pres.  of  the  house  of  deputies,  in  the  general  convention  of  1877;  and 
was  consecrated  Dp.  of  Quincy,  1878.  He  published  a  Jiemotr  f)f  his  brother,  the  late  bp. 
GeoEge  Bargess,  of  Maine. 

BUBGESS,  DAiniEL,  D.D.,  1645-1713;  an  English  dissenting  divine,  who  openly 
avowed  Presbyterian  prindples,  and,  in  Ireland,  »equently  preached  in  defiance  of  the 
severe  laws  against  non-conformity.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  upon  release  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  gathered  a  large  congregation  by  ardent  zeal  and  the  witty  and 
ludicrous  illustrations  he  used  In  his  sermons.  He  was  tutor  of  Henry  St.  John,  after- 
w««ds  lord  Bolingbrote. 

B1TBGEB8,  Edward,  yacht-builder ;  bom  in  West  Sandwidi,  Mass.,  June  80, 1846 ; 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  graduating  in  1871,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.   In  this  capacity  he  devoted  several  years  to  editing  the 

f>ublicatlonB  of  the  sodety,  and  writing  certain  anatomical  memoirs.  In  1879  be  became 
nstructOT  In  entomology  at  Harvard,  remaining  until  1888.  Financial  reverses  caused 
him  to  tuni  bis  attention  to  naval  architecture,  especially  ss  to  yachbk   After  some  mlnot 


1838,  and  at  gen.  theol.  sem. 
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Tictorles,  he  was  choaeD  to  prepare  plans  for  a  sloop-yacht  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  a  ftnthcoming  International  contest.  From  his  designs  the  PuriUm  was  built,  which 
easily  defeated  the  Omata  (English)  and  all  competitors  for  the  cap  In  1865.  The 
triumph  was  unprecedented,  and  attracted  the  llrelieet  attention.  In  1866,  his  Mtmflovw 
easily  led  in  the  race  agalnit  the  English  Galatea,  which  had  been  sent  over  to  the 
United  States  to  reoorer  the  America's  Cup.  All  efforts  to  distance  his  vessels  failed. 
In  1688,  his  Carrie  B.  IWilipt  distanced  four  competitors  In  the  Fishermen's  race  held 
in  Boston  Harbor,  and  gained  the  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  Fleet."  His  VblutUear 
launched  In  July,  1887,  won  the  cup  agatost  the  Thistle,  the  special  product  of  British 
genlos,  in  the  international  race  of  forty  miles,  raced  In  1887.  The  VolurUeer  was  nearly 
twelve  minutes  ahead.  His  latest  productions  were  the  Mariguita,  Mmena.  and  Qoaaom 
all  of  them  being  remarkably  swift  sailing  craft.    He  died  In  1891. 

BDBeiSS,  Gbobse,  D.D.,  1809-66;  b.  R  I. ;  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  tutor 
therein,  afterwards  studying  in  Gfermany.  In  1884  he  was  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  In  1847  became  bishop  of  H^e,  ofBclatii^c  also  as  rector  of  a 
church  in  Oardlner.  He  published  The  Laat  Enemy  (hnqueritig  and  Conquend;  Strmom 
m  the  ChritUan  Life  ;  and  a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the  PuJms. 

BmOXSa,  JoHff  WiLUAii,  educator,  was  bom  In  GomersTlUe,  Tenn.,  In  1844; 
studied  at  Cumberland  University,  and  then  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1667.  He  tamed  his  attention  to  law,  and  was  admitted'  to  the  bar  in  1869, 
when  he  spent  two  yean  as  pntfeesw  of  English  literature  and  political  economy  In 
Kaxfz  College.  He  went  to  Iratope  and  devoted  two  years  to  study  at  Oottingen,  Leip- 
slc.  and  Berlin,  when,  returning  to  America,  he  became  professor  of  history  and 

S>llUcal  science  at  Amherst  In  1878.  In  1876  he  accepted  a  similar  position  In  Columbia 
9ll^,  New  York,  adding  lectures  on  international  law.  In  1876,  his  title  was  changed 
to  Professor  of  International  and  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Science,  and  inl890 
he  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  PoUtlcal  Scioice.  In  1892  he  pubUshed  a  valoaUe 
treatise  on  poUUcal  scioice  and  conslitntlonal  law,  and  In  ISBFJ »  work  on  United  States 
UstotyentlQed  The  MiddUIMod. 

S1IS0I88,  Keil,  actor  I  ma  born  tn  Boilon,  In  18M.  Ba  began  his  career  im  ibe 
stage  at  an  early  period  In  his  life,  and  an  accident  tnnied  his  attenti<m  wholly  to  per- 
Bonating  female  charactera.  An  elderiy  actress  was  taken  suddenly  lU  one  eveniiig  just 
before  we  curtain  rose,  and  Burgess  hastily  assumed 'her  role.  The  quaint  humor  he 
pat  Into  the  work  |nt>duced  a  sensation,  and  he  decided  to  make  a  specialty  of  female 
character.  Jonah  AUen'e  Wife  was  written  for  him,  but  his  greatest  success  was  doubt> 
less  in  Widow  Bedo^,  in  which  he  first  appeared  in  Providence,  In  1879,  and  at  Haver- 
ly's.  New  York,  the  year  foQowing.  Fim,  an  old  play  of  his  under  a  new  name,  was 
raoduced  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1888.  and  became  very  popular.  In 
1880,  be  inrodnced  The  Otmntg  Ibir,  a  play  that  had  a  snocesflful  ran  <a  mm  than 
two  years  In  New  York  theatres. 

BDBfiS,  uwther  form  of  the  word  Borough  (a.vX  Its  use  is  confined  ddefly  to 
Scotch  towna  and  dtlea  incorporated  in  a  mumer  smlur  to  those  of  English  borou^ia. 
11|«re  were  originally  four  classes  of  burghs :  RotbI  Burghs,  Bm^ns  of  Barony, 
Bm^IiB  of  Polity,  and  Free  Burghs.  The  first  derived  their  corporate  powers  from  a 
grant  of  the  Crown  ;  the  second  Rom  that  of  a  baron,  temporal  or  iq^tual ;  tiie  third 
were  originally  Burghs  of  Barony,  but  by  special  royal  grant  had  their  powers  greatly 
fncreaeed  ;  the  fourth,  to  which  class  all  burghs  of  our  day  practically  belisg,  or^nally 
assorted  their  own  corpmte  freedom  and  were  in  general  free  from  the  great  burdena 
ot  taxation,  etc.,  common  to  the  other  forms  of  burghs. 

BITBQH  ACBB8  are  acres  or  small  patches  of  land  lying  In  the  nel|^boiliood  of 
roifal  burght  (q.v.).  usually  feued  or  leased  out  to  buigesaes  or  persons  reddent  within 
the  bora^.  A.  Scotch  act  of  parliament,  passed  In  1695,  relating  to  the  division  or  par- 
tition of  lands  lying  ranrig.  excepts  buiigh  acres,  or,  as  tiie  act  <»lls  them,  ' '  burrow  and 
inoorpont  acres."  mm  Its  provisions;  but  this  ia  to  be  nnderatood  only  <a  ropA.  bui^ghs, 
and  not  of  boi;^  of  barony  othecB. 

■raraEB%  %  name  |K>ppllriy  given  to  a  reUj^oaa  denominatiai  In  Scotland.  Bee 
UmsD  PniBBinxBuif  Qeubge. 

XDBftmnt,  Hani,  a  noted  <dd  Qennan  painter  and  wDo(t«imTer.  waab.  at  Anga- 
buK,  1478.  He  waa  ftw  &ther-ln-la«  of  the  elder  Holbein,  and  the  friend  of  Albert 
DDm,  wfaoae  inflaenee  is  manifest  in  B.'s  works.  Several  excellent  paintings  by  B. 
are  proerred  In  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Au^burg.  and  Vienna.  But  he  is  best 
known  as  a  wood-engraver;  his  cuts  amounting  in  aU  to  nearly  700.  Among  the  moet 
celebrated  of  these  is  his  "Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian."  in  186  cuts,  witii  a 
description  by  the  emperor  himself.  Another  fine  sones  of  287  cute,  called  "  The  Wise 
King."  reproenta  the  deeds  of  Maximilian.   B.  d.  at  Augsburg,  In  UtSl, 

BmeiAB.  AIABK.   See  Electric  Bells. 

BUBfiLAXT,  as  a  conmion  law  offense,  was  defined  by  Coke  to  be  the  breaking  and 
entering  by  nlo^t  into  the  mansion-house  (that  is,  in  modem  parlance,  dwelling  house) 
of  another  with  intent  to  conmUt  a  felony  therein.  Every  essential  word  of  thu  defini- 
lloa  contains  an  ekment  that  is  necessary  to  the  omiiuetion  of  the  crime,   (1)  Hiere 
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mast  be  a  tffeaking,  actual  or  constnictlTe.  fiut  the  breaking  does  not  oecemarfly 
imply  violence  ;  thus,  the  lifting  of  a  latch,  or  undoing  of  a  window  fastcaiing,  or  even 
the  compelling  by  threats  of  violenoe  of  the  unIo<^ng  of  a  door  from  the  inside,  con- 
stitutes a  breaking.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  bur^arious  breaking  to  come  down  a 
chimney  because  it  Is  "as  much  dosed  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit."  The 
Ineaking  may  even  be  tor  the  purpose  of  exit ;  thus,  if  one  enters  a  house  by  an  open 
door  with  the  intent  to  steal  and  it  is  afterward  locked  and  he  breaks  his  way  out,  he 
completes  thereby  the  crime  of  burglary.  To  enter  an  open  door  or  window  or  climb 
through  an  aperture  already  made  is  not  a  breaking.  One  who  has  lawfully  entered  one 
part  of  a  house  whidi  is  divided  into  separate  residences  may  be  held  guilty  of  burglary 
If  he  break  into  another  part.  C^)  "^he  entering  need  not  be  of  the  whole  person  ;  the 
insertion  of  the  hand,  or  even  of  an  instrument  or  tool,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  felony  is  8u£Bcient  to  bring  the  ofEense  under  the  head  of  burglary.  Thus,  where  a 
man  iHmks  a  window  and  inserts  a  cane  or  hook  to  draw  out  goods,  the  offense  Is 
common-law  burglary,  other  conditions  agreeing.  The  entering  need  not,  in  time,  be 
Instantly  after  the  broking,  but  it  must  be  connected  with  it  as  part  of  the  criminal 
intent,  as  where  a  man  breaks  a  window  open  on  one  night  and  returning  the  night 
after,  completes  the  crime.  (8)  The  building  entered  must  be  a  dwelting-houBe,  or  a 
part  thereof,  in  actual  use  as  a  residence,  and  to  which  the  person  accused  has  no  legal 
right  of  entrance ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  definition  any  out-house  properly  appurtenant 
to  the  dwelling  is  a  part  thereof.  This  would  not  include,  however,  a  distant  bam  or 
disconnected  store-house,  or  the  like.  Apartments  under  the  same  roof  used  for  resi- 
dence, and  entered  through  separate  outside  doon  form  separate  dwelling-houses  in  the 
tegal  sense ;  so  are  also  suites  of  rooms  tn  a  college  or  lodging-house  where  the  actual 
owner  does  not  reside.  A  curious  distinction  was  made  by  oldEnglish  courts  by  which 
a  church  was  held  subject  to  burglary  as  being  "  the  dwelling-house  of  God."  (4)  The 
breaking  and  entry  must  be  in  me  night-time.  This  is  considered  to  include  the  time 
between  the  disappearance  of  daylight  and  its  re-appearance  in  the  mominK  ;  dayli^t  Is 
further  defined  as  existing  when  a  man's  face  can  be  distinguished  thereby ;  the  exist* 
ence  or  absence  of  moonlight  has  no  effect  in  the  omrideratlon  of  this  p<dnt  as  "  the 
malignity  of  the  offense  does  not  so  properly  arise  from  Its  being  dime  In  the  dark  as  at 
the  dead  of  night."  (6)  There,  rauat  be  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  It  Is  immaterial 
whether  the  intended  felony  be  larceny,  arson,  rape,  or  murder  ;  but  in  the  last  three 
cases,  aa  the  offense  is  greater  than  that  of  burgla^  alone,  the  proaecutlon  would  nat- 
urally be  for  the  most  serious  crime  or  Its  attempt.   If  no  felonious  intent  exists,  the 


ti(m  of  burglaiT  lias  been  changed  by  the  statutes  of  many  of  the  United  States ;  in 
some,  common-law  burdory  and  statute  burglaiy  exist  side  by  side ;  in  others,  statute 
burelory  is  defined  as  of  a  second  d^;ree  to  cramum-lftw  burglary.  The  extensioc  of 
the  definition  of  the  crime  in  some  states  corers  the  breaking  and  enttr  in  the  day-ttms 
as  well  as  the  night,  and  of  shops,  factories,  wart^ouses,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  dwelling- 
houses.  In  a  few  of  these  states,  burglary  lias  been  extended  practically  to  cover  the 
breaking  and  entry  of  any  buildingat  any  time  with  intent  to  commit  any  crime.  The 
punishment  for  burglary  under  the  Elnglish  law  extended  even  to  penal  servitude  for  life : 
m  this  country  in  none  of  the  states,  we  believe,  Is  a  sentence  of  more  than  twenty  yearn 
imprisonment  laid  down  by  the  statates. 

BVB'GLEK,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  about  S  m.  from  Altorf. 
It  Is  celebrated  aa  the  birthplace  of  WllUam  TelL 

BUSOOKABTES.   See  GULU 
BUXOOITET.   See  Abhor,  Heuiet. 

BDBOOO,  a  name  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  for  barbecue  ^q.T.. .  The 
reader  is  also  referred  to  Norton's  Fi>litieal  Amerieanitms  (1890). 

BVB'OOS,  a  city  of  Spun,  capital  of  the  new  province  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the 
former  kin^om  of  Old  CasUle,  Is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Sierra 
d'Oca,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Arianzon,  in  lat.  43°  20'  n.,  and  long.  8°  46'  w. 
"Pop,  *87,  81,301.  B.  Is  a  verv  ancient  place,  having  been  foimded  In  844.  J&iaj  of  tha 
gloomy  old  houses  of  its  early  history  still  remain.  In  the  castle  of  B.,  Edwittd  I.  of 
England  was  married  to  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  cathedral  of  B.,  founded  in  ISSt,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain.  Its  various  chapels  an 
rich  in  fine  sculpture  and  tombs.   It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cid  (q.v.). 

BTTBCNITHS,  John,  a  British  general  and  dramatist,  b.  1723;  son  of  lord  Bingley,  early 
entered  the  army,  and  in  Aug.,  1759,  waa  appointed  lieut.col.  commandant  of  the  16m 
light  dragoons.  In  1761,  he  served  at  Belle  Isle,  and  in  1763  commanded  a  force  sent 
into  Portugal  for  the  defense  of  that  kingdom  uninst  the  Spaniards,  when  he  surprised 
and  captured  Alcantara.  In  1776,  he  senred  in  North  Amcnloa,  and  in  the  miuiner  of 
1777  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  lai:ge  force  ordered  to  penetrate  from  Can- 
ada into  the  rebellious  districts.  The  early  part  of  the  expedition  was  marked  by  hia 
capture  of  Ticonderoga;  but  neglecting  to  preserve  his  communications  with  CanaSi,  he 
encountered  the  Kreatest  difficulties,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  army 
to  Gen,  Gates  at  Saratoga.  Soon  after  fais  return  to  England,  having  been  denied  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  refused  a  court-martial,  he  went  over  to  the  opposition  party, 
nd  Tolmtaxily  redgned  all  his  anpointments.  On  a  change  of  ministry,  ot^he  close 
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the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  This  office  he 
reugoed  two  years  after,  and  subsequently  seems  to  have  devoted  bis  time  to  light  litera- 
tme.  He  was  the  author  of  some  pamphlets  in  defense  of  his  conduct,  and  of  The  Maid 
^theOakaCLTSOhTheBisirm  {1796};  and  other  stock  dramatic  plecea.  B.  was  one  of 
ue  muiagm  for  coDducting  the  impeadunent  of  Warren  Hasnngs.  He  died  in  179S. 
See  JQgdMdM  fivm  Oe  J4fe  and  Lettert  ofB.,hy  Barrington  and  Fboblanque  (1876). 

■raOOm,  sir  JoHF  Fox,  Bart,,  an  eminent  English  engineer,  b.  in  1782,  entered 
the  royal  engineers  in  1798.  From  1800  to  1807,  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  was 
with  Moore  at  Comnita  In  1809;  and  served  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  In  the  peninsula 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  In  1814,  being  present  at  all  its  sieges.  In  1814  he  was 
j'niiiiiianding  engineer  of  the  expedition  to  ^ew  Oiieans,  and  in  1826  of  that  sent  to 
Poitnzal.  ui  1861,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lleub^cen.,  and  In  1864  was  made  d.c.l.  of 
Oxford  university.  In  the  Crimean  war,  he  was  chief  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  British  army  till  recalled  in  1855.  Fbr  his  services  at  Sebastopol,  he  received  from 
the  sultan  the  order  of  the  Medjldie,  and  from  the  French  emperor  that  of  grand  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  was  made  gen.  in  1855,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1856.  He 
died  7th  Oct.,  1871.    Author  of  Our  De/entive  Forces  (18fl8),  etc. 

lUXQBATE  (Ger.  burg,  castle,  fortress ;  gn^,  count),  In  feudal  times  in  Ger- 
many, an  otficer  appointed  to  the  command  of  some  fortress  situated  at  some  strong 
place  or  point  otherwise  important.  Occasionally,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  burgrave 
extended  to  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the  stronghold  proper.  The  burgravea 
were  commonly  subject  to  some  ecclesiastlcul  pnnce  who  had  attained  in  the  state 
position  of  a  graf  (q.v.),  but  allowed  the  administration  of  tliose  rights  to  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  ourgiaves,  who  obtained  the  right  of  private  justice  and  of  ImpoBlug  taxea. 
There  were  also  royal  burgravee.  The  most  famous  of  the  ecclesiastical  burgravei 
were  those  of  Mfdnz,  Meissen,  and  Magdeburg;  of  the  royal,  the  most  noted  wns  that 
of  NQmberg,  held  by  the  Hohen2ollera  famuy.  The  office  of  burgrave  soon  became 
lunditaiy. 

BirSODHDT,  the  name  of  a  once  independent  kingdom  of  wide  extent,  but  most  fre- 
quently used  of  an  old  French  province  iFr.  Bourmgne)  now  divided  between  the  depart- 
ments of  COte-d'Or,  Saone-eMiOire,  and  Tonne.  The  ancient  Burgundians  {Burgundi  or 
BbrgvmdioMi),  originally  a  Gterman  tribe,  were  at  fltBt  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  and  afterwards  extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  and, 
in  407,  penetrabed  into  Roman  Gaul.  Their  conversion  to  Christiaoit^y  took  place  in  the 
course  of  eight  dayst  They  adopted  a  brief  Arian  confession  of  faith,  and  were  bap- 
tized. From  407  to  684,  the  kingdom  of  B.  was  several  times  divided;  and  in  461, 
Gundicar,  king  of  B.,  with  10,000  men,  confronted  Attila,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 

In  ^4,  B.  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks;  but  the  weak  government  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  kings  allowed  a  part  of  it  once  more  to  assert  a  separate  existence  as  a 
dependency  of  the  empire  xmaet  Bo  so  of  Vienne  in  883.  Boao's  realm,  known  as  Ois- 
juran  B.,  or  the  kingdom  of  Arelate  (Aries),  lay  mainly  in  the  Imsin  of  the  Rlione.  A 
second  Burgundian  state  arose  about  the  same  time  in  the  country  between  the  Saone 
and  the  Reuse,  and  was  known  as  Transjuran  or  Upper  Burgundy.  These  states,  united 
in  980.  were  for  a  time  powerful  and  famous;  but  in  1038,  on  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
dynasty,  B.  became  part  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  afterwards  broken  into  several 
fragments,  which  were  gradually  absorbed  by  France. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  third  Buigundian  state,  the  dukedom  of  B,  or  Lower  B., 
which  waff  fonnedt^  a  brother  of  Boso.  Yet  the  dukes  of  B,  played  a  large  part  in 
tlie  history  of  medisTftl  Euntpe,  and  were  long  the  dangerous  rivus  of  the  French  kings. 
The  nucleus  of  ttw  dukedom  was  in  Lower  B,  the  region  which  afterwards  became  the 
French  province  of  B.,  to  the  n.  and  w.  of  the  other  ^i^ndian  realms;  but  the  second 
Une  of  dukes,  banning  in  1S63  with  Philip  the  hardy,  son  of  the  French  king  John, 
Iwld  under  their  sway  not  only  Franche  Comt6  and  adjoioiDg  portions  of  France  proper, 
tmt  great  part  of  the  Low  CTountries.  Chwles  the  bold(q.v.)  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful sovereigns  of  Europe.  Louis  XI.  of  France  succeed  in  incorporating  the  duchy 
with  the  kingdom  of  France. 

BVBOmraT,  Louts,  Duke  of,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  and  dauphin 
txl  France  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  b.  at  Versailles  in  1083.  Even  In  childhood 
lie  was  ungovernable,  and  became  excessively  violent  and  haughty,  and  abandoned  to 
all  gross  and  sensu^  paadons.  Although  educated  under  the  care  of  the  abb£  F^nelon, 
he  used,  when  SO  years  of  age,  to  divert  himself  with  drowning  flies  in  oil,  and  blowing 
np  living  frogs  with  gunpowder.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  Toe  deformed;  his  deport- 
ment and  manners  were  undignified,  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  bigotry.  When 
only  about  15  years  of  age,  he  was  married  to  tfae  princess  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  and  spent 
Us  time  wholly  in  amuaemeats  in  the  company  of  his  spouse,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  Nere^kss,  In  1701,  he  was  nominally  appointed  genradissimo  of  the  army, 
mUy  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  VendOme,  and  is  sfdd  to  have  shown  some 
spirit  fn  a  oavalry-ftght  at  ^m^en;  but  he  quarreled  withVenddme,  chiefly  because 
he  Iwd  once  been  compelled  to  establish  his  head-quarters  in  a  nunnery.  He  lost  the 
xespect  of  the  army,  and  was  exposed  to  many  humiliations,  partly  proceeding  from 
Intrigues  set  on  foot  ag^nst  him  out  of  envy  by  his  father.  He  returned  to  the  court 
anon  eccentric,  gloomy,  and  unsociable  than  oetore.    But  when  he  became,  on  hia 
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father's  death,  the  second  person  ]d  the  kiDgdom,  all  his  defects  vanished  from  the 
Blebt  of  the  courtiers,  and  flsttery  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  rreat  dauphin.  He 
died  suddenly  in  tlie  year  1712.  A  few  days  previously,  his  wife  and  her  son,  the  duke 
of  Bret^ne,  bad  died,  and  the  same  hearse  carried  father.  moUier,  and  child  to  St 
Denis.  The  dnke  of  Orleans,  subsequently  recent,  and  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of 
Beni,  were  accused,  but  without  reason,  of  naving  caused  them  to  be  poisoned. 

BUBQUVST  FITOH,  a  resinous  substance  prepared  from  common  frankincense  (Q.T.), 
the  spontaneouB  exudation  of  the  Norway  spruce-flr  (abie»  eas^ita;  see  Ftr)  by  melUitf 
it  In  not  water,  hy  which  means  it  is  freed  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  volatile  ou 
which  it  contalna  By  straining  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  impurities  are  also  removed. 
B.  P.  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  softening  tiy  th« 
heat  of  the  hand,  and  readily  adhering  to  the  skin.  It  has  a  not  unpleasant  resmous 
odor,  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  ueed  in  medicine  as  an  eztemai  application  only, 
and  generally  acts  as  a  mild  irritant.  A  very  common  application  of  It  is  as  a  plaster 
in  complaints  of  the  chest,  and  in  rheumatic  complaints.  It  enters  also  as  an  Ingredient 
with  renn,  oils,  etc.,  into  a  compound  plaster  of  similar  use.  The  B.  P.  of  commeroe 
is  now  principally  brought  from  Hamburg;  but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  sold  under 
that  name  Is  really  manufactured  of  common  resin  and  ralm-c^l,  or  from  American 
turpentine.  It  has  a  fuller  yellow  color  than  the  genuine  B.  P.,  and  a  leas  agreeable 
odor. 

BintOUHDT  WIHES  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  vineyards  cultivated  on  the  hilly 
lands  forming  the  Cdte  d'Or,  between  Dijon  and  Chalons.  These  hills  average  about 
from  800  to  1000  ft  In  height ;  the  vineyards  ascend  up  the  slopes  in  terraces,  and  spread 
along  the  table-iand  on  the  sammit.  "  In  richness  of  flavor  and  in  perfume,  and  all  the 
more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  the  wines  grown  here  unquestionably 
rank  as  the  finest  in  the  world."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  rad  wines  of  Burgundy  are 
the  Olosrougeot  (near  Beaune),  Nnits,  Chambeitin  (the  favorite  wine  of  Louis  XIv.  aa 
well  as  of  Napoleon),  the  Romanfi-Gonti,  Rfcfaebouig,  VolnaT.  and  Pomard.  Of  other 
red  wines  of  Burgundy  not  grown  on  the  Odte  d'Or,  those  of  Pitoy,  Perriire,  Preaux,  and 
Auxerre  are  held  in  moat  repute.  The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  also  the  finort  In 
France,  but  being  produced  in  less  quantlQTi  they  have  less  celebrity.  A  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  wine  produced  Is  consumea  in  the  district,  the  rest  being  raported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BTJBHAirPUB,  a  t  in  British  India,  280  m.  n.e.  of  Bombay.  21"  31'  n.,  and  76°  20' 
e. ;  2  m.  from  the  railway  station  of  Lalbagh.  It  was  founded  in  1400,  imd  was  the 
chief  sei^  of  the  government  of  the  Deccan  provinces  of  the  M^nl  empire  until  1686. 
In  1861,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  government  Pc^.  '91,  SljiOtT  B.  is  celdnted  for 
its  musUns,  flowered  silks,  and  brocades. 

BUBIAL,  a  word  of  Teut.  origin  (Ang.-Saz.  birgan,  to  conceal),  is  applied  to  the  prev- 
alent method  among  civilized  nations  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  hiding  them  in  the 
eartlL  As  there  is  almost  nothing  else  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  living  as  the  disposal 
of  those  whom  they  have  loved  and  lost,  ao  there  is  perhaps  notbiog  else  so  distinctive 
of  the  condition  and  character  of  a  people  as  the  method  in  which  &ey  treat  their  dead. 
Hence,  funeral  customs  associate  themselves  with  a  wide  Taiie^  of  sentiments,  f nmk 
gentle  and  rational  sorrow,  up  to  deifloatlon  of  the  departed,  accompanied  sometimea 
with  crueltir  and  ferocity  towards  the  living.  People  of  a  low  and  baibarous  type  care- 
lesdy  permit  the  remains  of  the  dead  to  lie  In  the  way  of  the  living,  and  there  are  a  few- 
Instances  in  which  the  oMect  of  artificial  arrangementa  has  been  to  preserve  a  decorated 
portion  of  the  body — as,  for  instance,  a  ^Ided  sfcuU — among  survivors.  The  general 
tendency  of  mankind,  however,  has  always  been  to  bury  the  dead  out  of  ^ght  of  the 
living;  and  various  as  the  methods  of  accomplishing  tUs  end  have  been,  they  have 
resolved  themselves  into  three  great  clasBiflcatlons:  1.  The  simple  cloung  up  of  the 
body  in  earth  or  stone;  3.  The  burning  of  the  body,  and  the  entombing  of  the  cinders; 
and,  8.  The  embalming  of  the  body.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  earliest  form  ol 
which  we  have  any  record,  and  it  is  the  form  most  amply  sanctioned  by  the  existing 
practice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the  method  refeuea  to  in  the  earliest  scriptures' 
and  all  are  familiar  with  the  touching  scene  in  which  Abraham  buries  Sarah  in  the  cave 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  belonged  to  Ephron,  but  was,  after  a  solemn  and  courteous 
negotiation,  secured  to  Abraham  for  a  possession  to  bury  his  dead  in  (Gen.  c.  38).  The 
horrible  fatie  of  being  left  unburied,  either  from  scorn  or  neglect,  is  powerfully  tdd  in 
the  proiAecy  of  Jeremiah  agiUnst  Jehoiaklm :  "  He  shall  be  buried  witii  the  burial  of  an 
ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  sates  of  Jerusalem."  There  Is  frequent  allusion 
in  the  later  scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  embahning  of  the 
body  in  antiseptics  and  fragrant  substances;  and  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Mul  and 
his  sons  is  accounted  for  by  commentators  on  the  supposiuon  that  they  were  too  far 
decayed  to  be  embalmed.  The  Israelites  may  have  learned  the  practice  of  embalming 
from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was  an  art  so  greatly  cultivated  and  extensively 
practiced,  that  Egyptian  corpses,  as  inoffensive  as  any  article  of  wood  or  stone,  are 
scattered  over  Europe  in  museums,  and  are  even  to  be  found  as  curiosities  In  private 
bonseiL   The  soil  and  climate  of  upper  Egypt  seem  to  have  afforded  teellttaea  ftir 
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BUSIAI3,  ETC. — I.  Hun's  grave  (Lower  Saxony).  2,  3.  "  Fairy  grotto  "  at  Saumur.  4,  S' 
gothland).  7.  Catacombs  :  place  of  burial  and  worship.  8.  Grave  for  chieftain  and 
16.  Grave  in  level  ground. 
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^  Standing  stones  (Stennis,  Orkney).  5.  Hun's  bed  (Mecklenburg).  6.  Giant's  room  (West- 
and  slaves  (Mecklenburg).    9-15.  Mound  graves  with  ash-urns.     10.  Old  German  wood-coflSn. 
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tmbalming  unmatched  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  in  other  places  the  vestiges 
of  the  practice  are  comparatively  rare,  though  it  Is  usual  even  yet  to  emlialm  royal 
corpaes,  and  in  some  places  to  preserve  a  series  of  mummies,  as  in  the  vault  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Kreuzbeii;,  at  Bonn,  where  the  monks  have  been  successively  preserved  la 
their  costume  for  centuries.  The  practice  of  incremation,  or  of  the  burning  of  the  body, 
and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes,  deserves  more  inquiry  than  it  has  yet  obtained.  la 
Greece,  in  Etruria— both  before  and  after  it  came  under  the  Bomans— and  in  the  n.  of 
Europe,  the  simple  burial  of  the  body,  and  its  prior  reduction  to  ashes,  were  both  prac- 
ticed, and  sometimes  contemporaneously.  The  tombs  of  Etniria  are  rich  in  art,  much 
ot\t  going  to  the  adornment  of  the  urns  of  baited  clay  In  which  tlw  aslies  of  the  dead 
are  k^.  Vessel  of  torra-eotta,  or  cooked  earth,  cont^ning  human  remains,  have  been 
found,  often  so  large  that  they  appear  to  have  served  as  comns  for  containing  the  whole 
body.  Vessels  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Scamauder  by  some  Briti^ 
officers  while  spending  their  leisure  time  after  the  Biege  of  Sebastopol,  upon  the  ground 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  besievers  of  Troy.  Smaller  cinerary  urns  have 
been  found  over  so  extensive  a  portion  of  ue  world,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
limits  to  which  tbey  belong.  The  Danish  antiquaries  say,  that  in  their  stone  period, 
when  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown,  the  dead  were  all  buried  unbomed  in  stone 
dhambef^  and  Uiat  the  bnming  of  the  bodies  and  the  preaervatifm  of  the  ashes  in  urns 
came  la  with  the  age  of  bronze.  These  antiquaries  associate  with  the  older  ajtHem 
those  amorphous  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  calted  barrows  or  tumuli,  which  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  n.  of  Europe.  Mr.  Bremner,  in  traveling  amon^  the  steppes  of  the 
Ukraine,  saw  multitudes  of  these  small  mounds,  which  reminded  hun  at  once  of  what 
he  had  seen  on  Ihe  plain  of  Troy,  at  Upsala  in  Sweden,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  tumulus  of  New  Grange  is  perhaps, Uw  most  remarkable  of  all,  forming  a 
connecting  link  Iwtween  the  simple  barrow  on  the  moor  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
which  are  the  perfection  of  the  same  kind  of  structure  applied  to  the  same  purpose— 
the  burial  of  Uie  distinguished  dead.  These  structures  open  up  a  large  field  of  <niriou8 
inquiiT.  The  simple  ueory.  that  th^  were  raised  over  the  dead,  has  lately  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  discovery  that  many  of  them  are  not  artificial,  but  relics  of  sheets  of 
alluvial  matter,  the  mass  of  which  has  been  carried  away;  and  even  in  these,  human 
remains  have  been  found,  the  natural  mounds  having  been  used  as  monuments. 
Even  when  human  remains  are  connected  with  barrows,  cromlechs,  or  the  large  shape- 
less pfllars  commonly  called  Druidical,  It  is  often  questionable  whetber  the  monu- 
ment was  made  to  receive  soch  remains.  It  is  oertamly  ascertained  to  have  been  a 
practice  in  ancient  times  to  boiy  bodies  In  tombs  wluch  were  fhemselvea  andent 
when  tbey  received  their  inmates. 

Some  of  the  grandest  buildings  In  the  world  hare  been  tombs ;  such  are  the  pyramids, 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  and  many  temples  scattered  over 
Hhiduetan  and  other  eastern  countries.  Thus,  the  respect  paid  by  the  living  to  the  dead 
has  {reserved  for  the  world  many  magnificent  fruits  of  architectural  genius  and  labor. 
A.  notion  tlut  the  dead  may  reqmre  Uie  things  they  have  been  fond  of  in  life,  has  also 
meserved  to  the  existing  world  many  relics  of  the  customs  of  past  ages.  The  tombs  of 
Egypt  have  supplied  an  immense  quantity  at  them,  which  have  tau^t  Uie  present  aga 
more  of  the  manaen  of  andent  nattons  than  all  the  learned  books  tliat  have  been  written. 
It  is  an  awful  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that  inanimate  things  were  not  all  that 
the  dead  were  expected  to  take  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  favorite  horses  and 
■laves  sacrificed  at  the  holocuust  of  the  dead  chief.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in 
our  own  day  in  Asbantee.  In  many  countries,  the  wives  had  the  doom,  or  privilege,  as 
it  was  thought,  of  departing  with  their  husbands;  and  down  to  ttie  present  generation 
the  practicelias  liv»i  in  full  vigor  in  the  Hindu  aatti.  Among  the  Jews^  the  Greeks, 
the  Bomaos,  and  many  ancient  nations,  the  dead  were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  The 
"stop,  traveler  I  "was  a  usual  memorandum  on  Roman  tomlM.  In  Christian  countries, 
if  the  remains  of  the  saint  to  whom  a  church  was  dedicated  could  bn  obtained— i>r  any- 
thing passing  for  the  remans— they  were  buried  near  the  altar  in  the  choir.  It  became 
a  prevalent  desire  to  be  buried  near  these  saints,  and  the  bodies  of  men  eminent  for  their 
piety,  or  high  in  rank,  came  thus  to  be  buried  in  churches.  The  extension  of  the 
pruciice  was  Ibe  origin  of  churchyards.   See  Feydeau,  Sitt.  daa  Utaget  f'uTiibret  (18->tS). 

XUBIATB,  a  Mongolian  people  in  the  vidnlty  of  lake  Baikal.  They  are  scattered 
In  various  tribes  that  take  the  names  of  their  special  localities;  and  the  tribes  are  sab- 
divided  according  to  kinstilp.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  206,000,  and  they  live 
dilef^  in  the  Bnulan  government  of  Iricotsk.  They  have  hl^  cheek-bones*  flat  noses, 
and  sparse  beard  on  the  chin;  they  shave  I3te  head,  leaving  a  cue  at  the  top,  like  the 
Chinese.  In  summer  they  dress  in  wool  and  cotton;  in  winter  in  sheep-skins  and  furs. 
Bearing  cattle  is  their  chief  oocnpati<m,  and  some  of  them  possess  large  herds.  The  soil 
Is  fertile,  and  they  have  an  elaborate  system  of  irrintlon.  Some  activity  is  shown  in 
tnm^ing  and  fishing.  In  religion  they  are  mainly  Buddbdsts,  their  chief  lama  Uvii^^ 
at  Goose  lake.  Some  are  Sliamanists,  and  tiielr  sacred  q;K>t  is  Uie  Sbamanlst  stone  at 
the  mmtli  <tf  the  Angar  river.  About  10,000  are  Ohristiaiis.  Beading  and  writing  arp 
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general  among  the  B.,  and  they  have  books  of  their  own,  translated  from  the  Thibetan. 
Their  language  is  Mongolian,  and  in  three  distinct  dialects.  The  Russians  first  expl<Hred 
the  region  In  1681,  and  peimuiently  subdued  the  B.  before  the  end  of  the  17th  centTii7. 
A  grammar  of  tbelx  language  was  prepared  by  Orloff  (1876).   See  lUus.,  Asia,,  vol.  I. 

BUSIDAB'.  Jbiak,  a  scholastic  metaphysician  of  the  nominalist  party,  was  b.  at 
tJethone,  in  Artois,  in  the  14th  c.,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Occam,  where  he  also 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  The  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his 
death,  are  very  obscure.  One  account  states  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Seine  1^ 
command  of  Marguerite  de  Bonrgogne,  daughter-in-law  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  whose 
infidelities  he  had  rebuked.  Another,  later,  but  less  mythical-lootung  account,  states 
that  B.  was  driven  from  France  as  a  disciple  of  Occam,  and  fled  to  Austria,  where  he 
founded  a  school  His  elucidations  of  Aristotle  are  among  his  most  useful  writings. 
In  his  Lojfie,  his  great  endeavor  was  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  middle  terms  for  all 
kinds  of  syllo^Bms.  The  celebrated  80[^8m  known  to  the  schodmen  under  the  name 
of  Bcbidah'b  Abb,  has  been  discusaed  at  superfluous  length,  and  with  needless  ingenuity, 
by  Bayle.  Itia  not  at  all  likely  that  it  was  ever  adduced  by  B.,  but  more  proMbly  by 
his  adversaries^  who  wished  to  ridicule  his  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Determittum — viz., 
that  in  every  mental  and  bodily  action  the  will  must  be  determined  by  something  out 
of  itself.  The  sophism  referred  to  is  that  if  a  hungry  ass  be  placed  exactly  between 
two  bundles  of  hay  of  equal  size  and  attractiveness,  it  must  starve,  as  there  lb  nothing 
to  determine  the  will  of  the  animal  towards  either  bundle.  His  chief  works  are 
Summ/ula  i>uij9efiu»>  (Paris,  1487);  Gomptndium  Logiea  (^eoXc/b,  1489;  Oxford,  1637);  A 
AriatoMti  Mtiaphyaiea  (Paris,  1618). 

BVBIK,  or  OaAYXR,  the  principal  instrument  used  in  copper-engraving,  is  made  of 
tempered  steel,  and  is  of  prismatic  form,  the  graving  end  bdng  ground  off  obliquely  to 
a  sharp  point.  The  style  of  a  master  is  frequently  described  by  the  expressions  acfi  B.» 
grapMc  B.,  MUfont  B.,  or  whatever  other  t^aracter  may  belong  to  it 

BTTBITI PAZII,  Mauritia  iim^<ara;  see  MATntiTU;  a  beautiful  palm  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  swamps  of  some  parts  of  the  n.  of  Brai^l.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  palms.  Its  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  and  form  a  large  globular  head  at  the  top  of  the 
stem.  It  produces  a  great  number  of  nuts  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  covered 
with  rhowboidal  scales  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner.  Between  these  scales  and  the  albu- 
mlnous  iiubstance  of  the  nut,  there  is  an  oily  reddish  pulp,  which  is  boiled  with  sugar, 
and  made  into  a  sweetmeat.  An  emulsion  is  also  preiMirra  from  it,  which,  when  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  is  a  verr  palatable  beverage,  but  if  much  used,  is  s^d  to  tinge  the  skin 
of  a  yellow  color.  The  juice  of  the  stem  also  makes  a  very  agreeable  drink;  but  to 
obtdn  it,  the  tree  most  be  cut  down,  when  several  holea  about  6  in.  square,  8  in.  deep, 
and  6  ft.  apart,  are  cut  in  the  trunk  with  a  small  axe;  and  these  in  a  short  time  are  flUed 
with  a  Tedaish-colored  liquid,  having  much  the  flavor  of  sweet  wine. 

BDBEE,  a  co.  in  e.  Qeorgia,  on  the  Savannah  river  and  the  Central  GeorriaTailRndi 
1060  sq.m.;  pop.  TO.  17,680—18,436  colored;  In  '90,  28,501.  Surface  hilly,  with  fertDe 
soil,  producing  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.   Co.  seat,  Waynesboro. 

BUBEB,  a  co.  In  w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  river  and  the  Sonthem  railroad; 
620  sq.  in.;  pop.  '90,  14,039^  Includ.  colored.  Surface  mountainous,  with  fine  scenery; 
productions  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Morganton. 

BTTRKE,  Edmund,  a  philosopher  and  politician,  distinguished  over  all  the  men  of  his 
times  for  eloquence  and  political  foresight,  was  b.  1728  or  30,  In  Dublin,  where  his  father 
had  an  extensive  pracUce  as  an  attorney.  As  a  schoolboy,  he  displayed  those  traits  of 
character  and  the  germs  of  those  powers  which  ultimately  gave  him'greatness.  In  1744^ 
B.  entered  the  university  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  scholar.  His  undergraduate 
course  was  not  unmarked  by  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  successful  application;  but  it 
would  appear  that  he  mslnly  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies  of  poetry,  oratory, 
history,  and  metaphysics.  In  Feb.,  1748,  he  graduated  b.  a..,  and  in  1761  took  his  degree 
as  master  of  arts.  In  the  interval  (1750),  being  destined  for  the  English  bar,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  to  keep  his  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple.  To  l^al  studies,  however, 
he  never  took  kind^,  ana  ulttnuttelj  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  barrister. 
During  the  years  ITw-M,  he  would  appearto  have  occupied  hioiseU  in  traveling  through 
England,  enjoying  Uu  socle^  of  literary  men,  in  study,  and  finally  in  writing  for  various 
periodicals. 

B.,  when  yet  at  the  nniversiW,  had  achieved  a  local  reputation  for  literary  talent  and 
eloquence.  Among  the  compositions  of  his  undergraduate  life  the  most  noticeable  per- 
haps is  his  translation  of  the  concluuon  of  the  second  Oeorgic  of  Virgil,  which  show* 
poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order.  His  first  important  publlcauon,  however,  was  the  cele- 
brated Vindieaiion  ^Natural  8mm^,  written  in  imitation  and  ridicule  of  the  style  and 
reasoning  of  knrd  BoUngbroke,  in  which,  with  well-conoealed  Irony,  he  confutes  hla 
lordship^  views  of  sociSy  by  a  reduetio  ad  abwrdim.  This  woric,  j>uUidied  ammy- 
mously  in  1706,  atthe  age  of  96,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Boon  after.  In  the 
same  year,  wpewed  his  well-known  essay,  A  PkUotophieal  Inquiry  into  the  OrMn  €f<mr 
Mta$  ^  the  aiOUme  and  Suw^'ttl—*  work  oontaloing  a  oomprehendve  induction  of  tha 
Mrious  swnef  of  the  ideas  renmd  to,  but  which  must  be  pronounced  a  fallnre,  so  far 
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utt^gl^endB  to  analyze  into  their  primary  elements  the  emotions  of  the  sublime  and 

"Hie  eesav  on  the  Sublime  arid  Beautiful  attained  a  rapid  popularity,  and  its  author 
«ooa  found  bimiself  courted  by  all  the  eminent  men  of  bis  time.  Oarrick  was  already 
one  of  his  friends;  among  them  he  soon  could  count  Beynolds,  Soame  Jenyns>  lord  Lyt- 
telton,  Warburton,  Hume,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Notwithstanding  this  popularity,  how- 
ever, hia  progress  continued  slow;  for  three  years  yet,  he  had  to  occupy  himself  with 
periodical  writing,  devoting  his  leisure  principally  to  political  aubjects.  What  is  con- 
fidered  a  ji^t  work  of  B.  and  his  cousin,  William  Bourke.  appeared  in  17S7— viz.,  An 
Account  efths  Buropean  Setilementa  in  America — and  shows  how  carefully  at  this  dide  ha 
bad  studied  the  condition  of  the  colonies.  In  1761,  Hr.W.  G.  Hamilton  ("  Single^peech 
Hamilton"),  then  secretary  for  Ireland,  haviae  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  where,  during  two  years^sftrrice,  he  demonstrated  his.aptitude  for 
political  bumneas,  receiving  in  1768,  in  reward  of  h^  services,  a  pendon  on  the  Irish 
catabUdiment  of  £800,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 

Betomingto  London,  B.,  in  1764,  along  with  Reynolds,  founded  the  literary  clubh 
the  history  of  which  is  associated  witii  almost  every  considerable  name  in  the  literature 
of  the  penod.  But  literary  society  did  not  call  oS  his  attention  from  the  chances  of  ft 
political  career.  He  became  private  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  his 
becoming  premier,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Wendover, 
Here  liis  eloquence  at  once  made  him  the  reputation  of  being  "  the  first  man  in  the 
oommons."  The  Rockingham  administration,  however,  lived  only  a  few  months,  and 
with  it  terminated  this  iiis  second  political  employment.  To  trace  liis  subsequent  career 
Jn  Mrifammt  is  more  than  the  llmua  of  this  article  will  allow;  it  must  suffice  to  state 
Imftr  that  his  parliamentary  life  extended  from  1786  to  1791  without  intennlsBion; 
4iat  ne  was  successively  member  for  Wendover,  Bristol,  and  Halton;  twice  held  the 
post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  once  under  Rockingham,  and  again  under  lord  Nortli, 
with  the  standing  of  a  privy  councilor;  that  after  a  career  in  parliament  remarkable 
for  the  laboriousness,  earnestness,  and  brilliancy  with  which  every  duty  was  dischuged, 
and  extending  over  nearly  80  years,  he  retired  at  last,  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mons for  his  numerous  public  services,  and  rewarded  by  government,  on  the  express 
request  of  his  sovereign,  with  pensions  amounting  in  all  to  £8700.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  omit  that,  as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  he,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
public  economy,  sacriflced  all  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  exhibiting  a  severe  intesrity 
unexampled  among  public  men ;  and  that  in  his  relation  with  the  constituency  of  Bris- 
tol, which  was  alienated  from  him  by  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  of  the  opening  up  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  he  was  the  flrst  to  maintfdn  the 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  parliamentary  representatives — that  they  are  not 
machines  to  vote  for  measures  approved  by  their  constitoencies  simply  for  that  reason, 
but  mm  and  thinkers  ehoaen  by  mem  to  calmly  condder  and  krislate  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  during  his  career  he  rendered 
more  important  service  to  the  cause  of  humani^  than  any  man  of  his  time:  he  prepared 
Qie  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a  measure  which  was  destined  to  ripen  to 
mccesB  In  the  bands  of  Wilberforce;  he  advocated  the  cause  of  humanity  in  India 
wainst  the  voracious  greed  of  stockholders,  who  regarded  its  millions  simply  as  mate- 
mis  for  plunder,  and  largely  contributed  to  improve  the  government  of  that  country. 
Towards  America  he  advocated  a  policy  of  justice  and  conciliation,  which,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  averted  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  independence,  and  retained  the 
oolontes  in  amity  with  the  mother-country.  And  to  the  advocacy  of  every  cause  which 
he  espoused,  he  brought  a  capacity  for  patient  research  that  was  unlimited,  and  an  elo- 
Qoence  that  has  never  been  transcende<£ 

•  Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  clwacter  and  powers  of  B. ,  a  very  brief  notice 
must  be  taken  of  his  leading  literary  efforts  connected  with  his  political  labors.  Little 
more  than  a  catalogue  can  here  be  given  of  them.  Omitting  a  variety  of  valuable  letters 
—several  on  the  condition  of  Ireland—notice  must  be  taken  of  his  C^aert^iom  on  a 
Rim^ia  on  the  Present  State  qfthe  Hation.  being  his  flrst  politick  pamphlet,  published 
In  in  answer  to  one  variou^  ascribed  to  Fox  or  Orenville.  In  1770,  be  publidied 
a  pamphlet,  On  the  Oaute  of  the  Preaent  Diaeontenia.  On  the  18th  Feb.,  1788,  he  com- 
menced his  celebrated  speech  opening  the  trial  of  Warren  Elastings  (q.v.),  the  most 
remarkable  trial,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  speech  lasted  over  four 
days,  and  has  been  characterized  as  "a  tempest  of  invective  and  eloquence."  No  idea 
can  be  conveyed  of  the  effect  which  it  produced.  The  trial  lasted  seven  years,  and 
dosed  with  another  great  and  splendid  oration  from  B.,  lasting  over  nine  days.  Has- 
tings.  It  is  wdl  known,  was  acquitted.  While  this  trial  was  advancing,  B.  found  time 
to  taka  nut  in  all  the  cnrrent  badness.  In  1790,  appeared  his  Ag^taoffms  on  Uie  SnOit- 
Um  AwiM,  which  sold  in  tens  of  thonsuids,  and  is  said  to  have  nrodnced  an  eflMt 
aevar  produced  before  nor  rince  by  any  political  essay.  Hereafter,  the  world  showered 
hononon  B.,  of  which  space  forbids  even  the  enumeration.  &vin^,  in  1791,  with- 
drawn from  the  whlgs  on  the  French  qaestion,  he  offered  for  the  consideration  of  gov 
wnment,  Tkoughtt  on  Preneh  Affain,  which,  however,  ^ras  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  BmOm  for  Oontgderatton  on  M«  Prmwt  State  ef  Affain  and  Smtif  to  a  NolM 
Antfiiiext  fbUowed.  the  latter  behig  relative  to  himself  personally.  His  last  work, 
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3AougJU$  cn  a  Begidde  Peace,  showed  that  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  hig  whole 
powers  unimpaired. 

Few  men  hav£  been  the  subjects  of  higher  i>aoeeyric  than  B.,  and,  on  the  whole, 
few  have  better  deserved  praise.  He  was  noble-miodecl,  pare  in  his  life,  and  a  porist 
In  politics.  Intellectually,  he  was  most  richly  endowed;  with  much  inuKioation,  rare 
powers  of  obserraUon,  and  indefatigable  industry,  there  was  no  subject  which  he  could 
not  master,  and  none  which,  having  mastered,  he  oould  not  expound  with  unparalleled 


without  bating  their  greatness,  largely  neutralized  their  influence.  He  was,  it  may  be 
said,  too  literary  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  too  philosophic  to  be  a  politician.  His  career 
would  seem  to  illustrate  this  position.  His  oratory  astounded  1^  its  brilliancy  rather 
than  persuaded  by  its  tone  and  argument;  and  in  the  long-run,  the  eloquence  which 
failed  to  command  the  reason,  ceased  to  captivate  the  ear.  The  man  who  it  first  evoked 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  bouse  by  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  hia  eloquence,  did  actually 
at  last  empty  it  by  persistence  in  the  monotonous  qtlendors  of  his  speeches.  Passionate, 
and  la  a  great  degree  nntract^e,  he  was  unsoited  for  party  politics,  and  drifted  from 
all  hia  connections,  breaking  up  slowly  all  party  ties,  and  even  the  ties  of  friendship, 
he  readied  at  last  a  state  of  almost  political  isolation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  great  an  influence  he,  half  philosopher,  half  politician,  exercised  on  the 
counsels  of  the  state;  many  of  hia  views  on  politics  and  public  economy  were  anticipa- 
tions of  science,  as  many  of  his  previsioas  oi  the  course  of  events  were  propheciea 

R  died  on  the  7th  July,  17B7.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  In  quarto  was  pub- 
lished in  Iftn.  The  lat^t  edition  Is  from  the  Clarendon  press,  begun  W06.  See  Mao- 
knight's  biography  of  B.,  and  Morley'a  Edmund  Bttrke,  a  MiOarieeU  Study  (1809). 

BUSXB,  Sir  Jctn  Bxbhabd,  b.  1815;  son  of  John,  who  started  BwWs  Peeragt,  and 
Cfmtlniiiiu  the  work  after  the  father's  death.  He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  18S0, 
became  Ulster  King  ot  Arms  in  1868,  and  was  knighted  In  1854.  He  published,  besides 
the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  Bitlory  of  Dormant,  Abeyant,  Forfeited,  ana  Metina  Feerageat 
History  of  the  Landed  Gentry;  Vieiuiiudes  ofFamiiies,  etc    He  d.  In  1802. 

BintXE,  Thomas  H.,  known  as  "Father  Tom,"  1880-88;  b.  Galway,  Ireland;  studied 
theology  in  Rome  and  Perugia;  joined  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  after  remaining 
five  years  in  Italy  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  England.  He  soon  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator;  preached  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Italy;  and,  in  1872,  visited  the 
U.  S.,  where  Us  course  <A  lectnres  in  answer  to  Froude  excited  much  aitenUon.  His* 
lectures  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Bitgliih  Mitnde  in  Irdamd,  1878. 

BUBJUf,  Thomas  Mabtin  Alotsius,  clergyman-  b.  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  in  1840;  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  St.  Michael,  Toronto,  and  at  St.  Charles  college  (Md.);  ordained 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1804;  assigned  to  duty  at  Albany,  N.  T.;  became 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  in  1887 ;  and  was  consecrated  the  fourth  bishop  In  18d4. 

BTTSKnTO.  A  name  given  to  the  crime  of  mnrder  committed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
Tiding  surgeons  with  anatomical  "  subjects,"  so  called  from  a  murderer  named  Burke. 

BVALEIOH,  William  Cbcil.  Lord.   See  Cecil. 

BVBLEBOK,  aco.  in  Central  Texas,  on  Brazos  ri  ver;  840  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  l&OOl,  Indu. 
colored.  It  has  an  uneven  hut  productive  soil,  about  two  thirds  covwed  witli  oak  for- 
ests.  Productions,  com,  cotton,  and  wool.   Co,  sea^  Caldwell. 


writing,  drawing,  is  a  low  and  rude  grade  of  the  comic.  The  Intimate  comic  brings 
together  contrasts  with  a  final  view  to  harmoniziog  and  reconciling  them ;  the  B.  db- 
torts  and  caricatures,  and  brings  the  iocoonuities  into  stronger  relid.  The  farce  is  the 
B.  of  comedy.  Deformities  and  monstroeitiefl  that  excite  divgust  do  not  belong  to  the 
tnirieBqne.  The  lofty  and  the  abject^  the  great  and  the  little  are  conjoined,  with  the 
sole  view  of  exciting  a  laugh.  Nor  does  the  true  B.  turn  real  greatness  and  noUlityinto 
laughter,  but  only  uiam  greatness — false  pathos,  and  all  hollow  pretension  and  affecta* 
tion.  The  B.  style  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  andents;  it  or^nated  among 
the  Italians,  more  particularly  with  the  poet  Bemi  (q.v.).  The  genuinely  national  bm- 
fone  of  the  Italiaiu  personates  the  buriesque.  Cario  Qozd,  in  hia  tragi-comediea,  u 
perhaps  the  greatest  m  the  R  vein.  Scanon  among  the  French,  and  BimSifM  in  Sog- 
urii,  are  examples.  I^rody  or  travesty  (q.r.)  is  a  spedes  of  burlesque. 
BUSIXTTA,  a  comic  operetta  or  musical  farce. 

BUBUVflAlO,  Akbon,  li-d..  1820-70;  b.  K.  Y.;  educated  in  Michigan  and  Har^ 
rard  univenities,  and  pramced  law  in  Boston. .  He  was  dtosen  to  the  state  legislature 
and  the  constitutional  convention.  He  was  an  early  worker  in  the  free^oit  party  whm 
Van  Buren  was  the  presideatial  candidate;  and  was  also  a  leader  In  the  American  party 
in  1864,  and  by  them  sent  to  congress.  His  denunciation  of  Brooks's  assault  upon  ^^ena- 
tor  Sumner  provoked  a  cliallenge  from  the  South  Carolinian,  which  the  Massachusetts 
member  at  once  accepted,  naming  rifles  as  the  weapons.  Brooks  did  not  fight.  Bur- 
Ungame  was  a  congressman  until  1861,  and  In  that  year  was  sent  as  minister  to  Austria, 
where  the  feeling  ag^st  him  because  he  had  favored  Hungarian  independence  led  to  a 
pwitive  refusal  to  receive  him  as  a  diplomatic  representative.  He  was  then  eent  to 
China,  where  he  was  successful  In  negotiating  cerUdn  treaties  fevorable  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  for  the  first  time  securiM  China's  recognition  of  International  ridits  of  prop- 
nrty,  tnub  and  worship.   In  1888.  having  gwned  the  full  oonfldence  of  the  Chineao 


conjoined  defects,  which. 
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goremmeait,  he  was  sent  as  minister  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  Bnssia  and  other  European 
countries,  but  died  In  St,  Petershurg  soon  after  entering  aj^n  hia  duties. 

BVBIIROTOH,  a  00.  in  central  New  Jersey,  between  the  ooean  and  the  Delaware 
Btrer ;  880  aq.  m. ;  pop.  1800,  68,528.   Co.  seat,  Mount  Hfdly. 

BVBUHOTOH,  dty  and  oo.  aeat  of  Des  Molnea  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
lOaalsslppi  riTar  and  on  the  Burli^rton,  Cedar  Itapi<u,  and  Korthem,  the  Burlington 
Bonte.  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Western  railroad;  82  m.  below  Davenport.  It  waa 
named  from  the  city  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  by  ita  first  settlers.  A  fur-tradmg  post  was 
established  here  as  early  as  18^;  the  first  dwelling  houses  were  erected  in  1833;  the 
town  was  incorporated  Apr.  29,  1837,  and  the  city  chartered  in  Feb.,  1838.  It  was  the 
state  capital  1837-40.  B.,  sometimes  called  the  "Orchard  City,"  occupies  a  natural 
amphitheater,  formed  by  the  limestone  bluffs  that  slope  back  mm  the  river,  and  on 
which  many  of  the  residences  are  built,  and  is  regularly  hdd  put.  The  river  here  Is 
broad  and  deep,  and  is  spanned  by  a  railroad  bridee.  Steamers  ran  to  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  etc.,  and  the  commerce  la  important.  The  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
machinery,  wagons,  wheels,  desks,  furniture,  sawed  lumber,  eta,  pork-packlsf,  and  the 
quanylng  of  limestone  and  coal  found  in  the  Tlclnity.  There  are  large  stock-yards  at 
East  B.  There  are  national  and  savinin-ljanks,  a  public  Ubran,  high  school,  Y.  M.  C. 
A,,  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  halls.  BnlrUngtoiL  tTuiv.,  ftmnded  1863,  chnrchea,  and 
semal  newspapers.   Fop.  '90,  22,Md. 

BVBLmOTON,  city  and  port  of  entry  In  Burlington  co.,  J.,  on  the  Delaware  river, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  16  miles  above  Philadelphia.  Burlington  was  settled  in 
1917,  chiefly  by  Friends,  and  was  first  called  New  Beverly.  It  was  long  the  seat  of 
govemment  of  the  colony  of  West  Jersey,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  last  colonial 
governor,  William  Franklin,  and  for  a  long  time  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  Uie 
West  IndieB.  In  1776  tlae  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British.  It  was  Incraporated  In 
1784.  The  Ddawan  Blver  Is  here  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  oontains  an  island  of  800 
acres.  Bristol  Ilea  on  the  opposite  side,  and  is  connected  with  Bmrltngton  by  feny. 
The  city  contains  some  fine  old  mansions  and  old  St.  Mary^s  Church,  which  was  endowed 
Ijy  Queen  Anne.  There  are  churches,  a  national  bank,  an  opera  house,  a  public  library, 
Burlington  Oolite,  founded  In  1846,  St  Mary's  Hall  (Protestant  Bpiscopal),  Van  Ren- 
sselaer Seminary  (neabyterian),  electric  lights,  and  manuAurtiories  of  shoes,  stoves,  Iron 
pipe,  terra  cotta  and  canned  goods.    Pop.  '90,  7204. 

BUBUHOTON,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Chittenden  co.,  Yt.,  on  Burlington 
Bar,  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Chainplaln,  and  the  Bntland  and  the  Central  Vermont 
taimiadfl:  40mile9n.w.  of  Montpeller.  Burlington  was  settled  in  1773,  but  not  perma- 
nently inhabited  until  after  the  Bevolutlon.  Tne  town  was  garrisoned  during  the  War 
of  18i2.  In  1809  the  second  steamboat  In  America,  the  Venrnrnt,  was  launched  at  Bur- 
lingtoo.  The  city  was  Incorporated  In  1865.  Burlington  is  beautifully  situated  on 
ground  rising  gradually  from  the  lake  to  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  commands  flue  views 
of  the  Adirondack  and  Green  Mountains.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  shaded,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  city  Is  a  large  public  square,  around  which  cluster  the  handsome 
comity  court  house,  the  city  hall,  the  United  States  post-office  and  custom  house,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asaoclauon  building,  and  the  principal  hotels.  The  Boman 
Cathouc  Cathedral  and  St.  Paul's  Bplscopal  Church  are  the  finest  churches.  The 
University  ot  Yermont  (q.v.),  founded  in  1791,  has  a  commanding  position  on  a  hill 
875  feet  In  heiaiht,  within  a  park  of  seven  acres.  The  Billings  fdraary,  designed  by 
Bidiardson,  is  uie  most  beaatlful  of  the  buildings.  The  view  from  the  nmverslty  tower 
is  magnificent.  The  State  Agricultural  College  forms  part  of  the  university.  The 
principal  libraries  are  the  netcher  I^ee  Library,  the  University  library,  and  the  Bur- 
lington Iaw  Library.  There  are  an  opera  house,  two  art  galleries,  churches,  national 
and  savings  banlcs.  a  trust  company,  the  Ma^  Fletcher  Hospital,  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
Home  for  Friendleaa  Women.  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  Adams  Mission  House, 
Louisa  Howard  Mission,  ProndeiUM  Orphan  Assiam,  Cancer  Belief  Association,  Lake 
View  Betreat,  Nrarine  and  Best  Core,  several  sanitariams,  and  many  charitable  assodsr 
tlons.  The  educational  institutions  inclnde  a  high  and  several  graded  schools,  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  St.  Mary's  Academy  (both  Honmn  Catholic),  and  the  Yermont 
Episcopal  Institute.  Several  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  are  pubiished.  Burlington 
has  two  cemeteries —  Lake  Yiew,  situated  near  the  lake,  and  Green  Mount,  overlooking 
the  WinoosU  VaUey,  and  containing  the  grave  of  Colonel  Ettian  Allen,  with  a  monu- 
ment. The  I^te  Champlain  Yacht  Olnb  has  a  fine  dnb-faoose  near  the  lakSb  An 
artificial  breakwater  forms  a  safo  hariior,  and  cm  Janlpw  Island,  opposite  the  (dty^  « 
lighthouse.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Wlnooskl  River  to  the  manofacturing  suburb  of  Win- 
oosld,  famous  for  Its  large  woolen  mills.  Burlington  Is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets 
in  the  country.  Lawe  quarries  of  marble,  and  otuer  building  stone  in  the  vicinity  furnish 
material  for  another  Important  branch  of  Its  commerce.  The  manufactures  are  numerous 
and  varied.    Population,  1860,  11,366;  1890,  14,690. 

BVBUVflTOV.  See  BBmLnreToN. 

lOBUmOV  LEKEraOKB.  a  valuable  material  for  building,  found  In  abundance 
near  BnrUugton,  biwa,  and  elsewhere  alons  the  Hlsstsaippl,  nsnally  in  double  beds,  the 
upper  one  nearly  all  carbonate  of  lime,  the  lower  one  containing  magnesia.  This  stone 
Is  peculiar  for  the  abundance  of  fossils  found  In  It,  espedaUy  oi  crinoldea  and  corals. 

BVUUE  is  the  largest  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Indian  emciie.  It  stretdieB  f^nm 
38*  lat.  on  the  conflnes  of  Thibet  southward  for  1100  m.,  totOfm.tax  doiwn  the  Malay 
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penlnBula,  and  from  108'  lone.,  on  Chinese  fcorder,  for  700  m.  westward  to  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  It  is  coterminous  with  China  and  8iam  on  the  e. ;  and  for  the  rest  it  is  bounded 
br  the  Indian  provlncefl  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  bj  the  ocean.  Its  total  area  is  about 
380i>00  sq.m.,  of  whi6h  one  third  belongs  to  the  old  province  of  lower  B.  and  two  thirds 
to  the  new  province  of  upper  B.  The  countiy  consists  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Irrawaddy 
and  its  affluents ;  the  racked  oountiy  dzalnea  by  tlw  Sahreen  and  Sittaiw  riven,  on  the 
umier  waters  of  which  are  situated  the  Bhan  states ;  and  the  narrow  marmme  tatnlnoea 
in  Aim-itn  and  Tenasserim.  The  deltas  of  the  chief  rivers  are  flat  plains.  The  level,  cul- 
tivabte  plains  probablj  do  not  exceed  S0,000  sq.m.  in  all.  The  rest  of  B.  is  hilly,  broken 
ooantry  covered  with  forest  for  the  most  part.  There  are  large  highland  tracts,  with  a 
ruling  elevation  of  3000  to  4000  ft.  The  principal  bill  ranges  are  the  Patkoi  mountains 
in  the  n.,  which  reach  at  one  point  to  a  height  of  12,000  ft.;  the  China  hills  in  the  n.e., 
culminating  in  perpetual  snow-peaks  15,000  ft.  high  ;  the  Aracan  Yoma  range,  running 
from  Bengal  to  cape  N^rais  ;  the  Pegu  Yoma  range ;  the  Tenasserim  range,  running 
from  the  Salween  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Ublay  penlneula ;  and  lastly,  the  Shan  states,  a 
vast  tipland,  cleft  by  deep  chiasms,  In  which  flow  tlie  Salween  and  Cambodia  rivers  and 
their  feeders.  The  chief  river,  the  Irrawaddy,  has  a  course  of  1100  m.  to  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  is  naviinble  all  the  year  round  byiiver  steamers.  The  Batween,  rising,  like 
the  former,  in  the  Thibet  snows,  is  navigable  for  only  about  80  m.  from  the  sea.  The 
Sittang  rises  in  the  hills  s.e.  of  Handalay.  All  are  traversed  during  the  rainy  season 
by  thousands  of  native  barges  and  boats.  During  the  dry  season  only  the  latest  rivm 
can  be  navigated. 

OlimOfU. — On  the  ooast,  only  two  seasoiu  are  known— the  diy  and  the  rainy,  whidi 
are  regulated  by  the  n.e.  and  the  s.w.  monsoons ;  but  in  B.  proper  less  rain  falls,  and 
then  are  throe  seasons — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.  Some  showers  fall  in  May  or 
June,  but  the  great  rains  last  m>m  the  middle  of  Aug.  to  the  end  of  Oct.  The  cool 
season  is  from  me  middle  of  Oct.  till  the  beginning  of  Apr.,  and  from  this  month  till  the 
neat  rains  is  the  hot  pert  of  the  year,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  85*  to  100".  The 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  out  the  jungles  are  very  pestiferous. 

Minerals. — B.  possesses  great  mineral  resourees,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  very 
productive.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Lower  B.,  where  the  officers  of  the  geolo^cu 
survey  have  nutde  a  careful  investigation,  gold  Is  found  In  small  quantities  by  washing 
the  river  sand.  Copper,  lead,  iron  and  tin  are  also  foimd,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  petroleum,  which  Is  produced  in  lai^e  quantities  along  the  Irrawaddy  river  and  In 
Arakan.  Jade,  amber,  and  ruby  mines  exist,  especially  In  Upper  B.,  and  an  excdlent 
quality  of  white  marble  Is  found  near  Mandalay,  and  Is  used  in  making  Images  of 
Buddha  and  in  ornamenting  pagodas.  There  are  veins  of  coal  in  the  Shui  states,  on 
the  Ohindwin  river  and  on  the  Irrawaddy  above  Uandalay.  Some  coat  is  found  also 
in  Lower  B.  There  are  remarkable  ruby  mines  In  a  district  north  of  Uandalay  covering 
an  area  of  about  200  sq.  m.  The  mines  have  been  worked  in  a  rude  fashion  and  the 
larger  stones  are  royal  property,  but  many  are  hidden  and  smu^led  away.  Since 
18S8  European  machine^  has  been  introduced  in  the  working  of  these  mines.  lime- 
stone is  found  In  many  parts  of  the  coontrr  and  good  bniuling  stone  abonnds  near 
Mandalay  and  in  most  at  the  districts  otttslde  the  delta. 

YtgttaliU  produet£tm»,~A.  few  only  of  the  most  striking  of  these  can  be  noticed.  Of 
the  graceful  palm-tribe  (palmaeeai),  the  cocoa-nut,  the  betel,  the  palocnrra,  and  the  nipa,  or 
water-palm,  are  the  most  prized.  The  useful  bamboo  is  widely  diffused.  The  teak,  of 
which  B.  poeaesses  Inexhaustible  forests,  and  the  hoptea,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
of  the  timber-trees.  Forests  of  pine  grow  to  the  eastward  of  Amarapura.  The  wood-oil 
tree  is  found  on  the  higher  Salween,  one  trunk  of  which  will  produce  from  30  to  40  ml- 
loos  of  oil  every  season.  The  staple  fruit  of  the  country  Is  the  plalntain  or  banana.  The 
jack  is  prized  the  nhttves.  The  mango  reaches  the  height  of  100  ft.,  and  produces  a 
aelidous  fruit.   Rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Animalt.— The  faUda,  or  cat  family,  abound,  tigers,  leopards;  and  tigercats  being 
met  vrith  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  paehtfdemaia,  the  dephant  and  rhinoc- 
eros are  the  most  noteworthy.  The  elephant,  buffalo,  and  Indian  ox  nave  been  domes' 
ticated. 

£>tAnologjf.—Tbe  Burmans  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  MongoUdee  characterized  by 
a  monosyllabic  language;  they  are  short-headed,  broaa-iffeulled,  and  flat-faced.  The  haii 
Is  black,  and  the  skin  of  a  deep  brown  color.  Their  dreu  is  simple,  but  peculiar.  The 
inifie,  a  white  linen  jacket,  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Wrapped  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  the  men  wear  the  put^,  which  is  several  yards  in  length ;  the  women,  the 
Umine,  a  scant  garment  of  cotton  or  silk.  Bilks,  mushns,  and  valuable  gold  ornaments 
are  worn  on  special  occasiona.  Betel-nut  chewing  and  cigar-smoking  are  greatly  prac- 
tized by  both  men  and  women.  The  Burmans  are,  generally  speaking,  fine,  well-made 
men,  and  excel  lu  wrestling,  boxing,  rowing,  foot-1)an,  and  other  athletic  ezereises;  they 
are  clever  as  carpenters  and  smiths.  Burman  houses  are  made  of  a  framework  of  bam* 
boo,  thatched  with  the  leaf  of  the  water-palm,  and  are  invariably  raised  on  posts  several 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  women  are  more  industrious  than  the  men;  they  buy,  sell, 
weave,  and  atlend  to  the  domestic  coDceros.  Both  sexes  delist  in  merry-making,  feast- 
ing, buffoonery,  and  ^ght-seeing.  Apooap,  or  theatrical  representation,  is  a  very  favor 
ite  amusement,  and  a  buffalo-fight  attracts  crowds  of  spectators.  The  Burman  has  little 
patriotism,  but  is  attached  to  his  home.  Without  Individual  cruelty,  he  is  indifferent 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  his  rulers.   Though  temperate  and  hardy,  he  dislikes  disci- 
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pline  and  continaed  employment;  and  when  In  power,  te  too  often  am^ant,* arbitrary, 
and  cornipt. 

Besides  the  true  Burmans,  a  threat  variety  of  races  inhabit  the  Burman  territories. 
The  most  nnmeroiu,  next  to  the  Burmans,  are  the  Shana,  who  are  scattered  over  the 
coon  try,  bat  lire  chiefly  In  (Jie  highland  r^ons.  Hiey  resemble  the  Burmaris,  but  are 
hardier,  more  courageous,  and  poorer.  The  Karens  were  formerly  in  a  condition  of 
subjection  to  the  Bnrmans,  by  whom  ^ey  were  despised  and  oppressed.  They  used  to 
be  nature-worshipers,  but  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  through  the  work  of  the  American  missionaries.  The  Kachlns  dwell  In  the  high- 
land regions  of  Upper  B.  They  are  warlike,  and  defend  themselves  with  obstinacy 
asainst  invaders.  Among  the  other  hill  tribes  may  be  mentioned  the  Singphos  and 
1&9  Paloungs,  the  latter  being  the  most  savi^  of  the  Shan  tribes. 

Religian. — Buddhism  (q.  t!)  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  B,,  where  It  has  been  pre- 
served in  great  purity.  Its  monuments — temples,  shrines,  ano  monasteries — are  innu- 
merable; Its  fesuvals  are  carefully  observed,  and  its  monastic  system  is  folly  established 
In  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  While  directing  the  reader  to  the  special  article  on 
B.crDDHlSM  for  an  account  of  Its  doctrines,  history,  etc,  we  may  here  glanoe  at  its  devel- 
opment, Institutions,  and  ediSces  among  the  Burmana.  The  Burman  religion  has  the 
peculiar  feature  tiiat  It  allows  tolerance  to  other  creeds,  bat  permits  no  proselytlsm. 
At  an  early  age  every  boy  enters  the  temple  or  pa^>da,  and  after  learning  to  read  and 
write  becomes  a  moiuE,  but  is  not  required  to  remain.  The  temples,  which  are  volun- 
tarily supported,  are  vuy  numerons. 

"Hie  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity  are  known  la  B.  as  porirgyeea,  meaning 
"  great  glory  ;**  but  the  Pali  word  is  rahan,  or  holy  man.  The  pon-gyees  are  not  priests, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  rather  monks.  Their  religious  miniatrationa 
are  confined  to  sermons,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  worship  of  the  people. 
They  are  a  very  numerous  class,  living  in  monasteries,  or  kyoung%,  and  may  at  once  be 
known  by  their  yellow  robes  (the  color  of  mourning),  shaven  heads,  and  bare  feet. 
They  subsist  wholly  bv  the  charity  of  the  people,  which,  however,  they  well  repay  by 
instructing  the  boys  of  the  country.  The  kyoungs  are  thus  converted  into  national 
schools.  The  vows  of  a  pou-gyee  include  celibacy,  poverty,  and  the  renanclation  of 
the  world;  but  from  these  he  may  at  any  time  be  released,  and  return  to  a  secular  life. 
Hence,  neariy  every  youth  assumes  the  yellow  robe  for  a  time,  as  a  meritorious  act,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  ceremony  of  making  a  pon-gyee  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  ostensible  object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  more  perfect  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Buddha.  The  order  is  composed  of  five  classes — viz.,  young  men  who  wearthe 
yellow  robe  and  live  In  the  kyoungs,  but  are  not  professed  members;  those  on  whom 
the  title  and  character  of  pon-gyees  have  been  solemnly  conferred  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies; the  heads  or  governors  of  the  ceveral  communities;  provincials,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  their  respective  provinces;  and,  lastly,  a  superior  general,  or  great 
master,  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  order  throughout  the  empire. 

In  B.,  the  last  Buddha  is  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Qautama.  His  images 
crowd  the  temples,  and  many  are  of  a  gigantic  size.  Ttie  days  of  worship  are  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  and  seven  days  after  each ;  but  the  whole  time,  from  the  full  moon 
of  July,  to  the  full  moon  of  Oct.,  is  devoted  by  the  Burmans  to  a  stricter  observaoce  of 
the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  During  tlie  latter  month,  several  religious  festivals 
take  place,  which  are  so  many  social  gatherings  and  occasions  for  grand  displays  of 
dress,  dancing,  music,  and  feasting.  At  such  times,  btuges  full  of  gayly-dressed  people, 
the  women  dimcing  to  the  monotonous  dissonance  of  a  Burman  band?  may  be  seen  gli(U 
Ing  along  the  rivers  to  some  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  woKhip  on  these  occa- 
lions  has  been  described  by  an  eye-witnesa,  in  1867,  as  follows:  "  Arrived  at  the  shrines 
and  temples,  the  people  suddenly  turn  from  pleasure  to  devotion.  Men  bearing  orna- 
mental pai>er-umbrellas,  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  offerings,  crowd  the  image-houses, 
present  their  rifts  to  the  favorite  Idol,  make  their  »hek-ho,  and  ssv  their  prayers  with  all 
oispatch.  Others  are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the  face  of  the  image,  or  saluting  him 
with  crackers,  the  explosion  of  which  In  nowise  interferes  with  the  serenity  of  the  wor- 
shipers. The  women  for  the  most  part  remain  outside,  knedW  on  the  sward,  just  at 
tbe  entrance  of  the  temple,  where  a  view  can  he  obttdned  of  xaa  image  within.  On 
another  occasion,  we  read :  "  The  principal  temple  being  under  repair,  was  much 
crowded  by  bamboo  scaffolding,  and  new  pillars  were  being  put  up,  each  hewing  an 
Inscription  with  the  name  of  the  donor.  ....  Tbe  umbrellas  brought  as  offerings  were 
so  numerous,  that  one  could  with  difficulty  thread  a  passage  through  them.  Some  were 
pure  white,  others  white  and  gold,  while  many  boasted  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
They  were  made  of  paper,  beautifully  cut  into  various  jMittenis.  There  were  numerous 
'  altars  and  images,  and  numberless  little  Oautamas;  but  a  deep  niche  or  cave,  at  the  far 
end  of  which  was  a  &t  idol,  with  a  yellow  doth  wrapped  round  him,  seemed  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctity.  This  recess  would  have  been  quite  dark,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
numberless  tapers  of  yellow  wax  that  were  burning  before  the  image.  The  closeness  of 
the  place,  the  smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the  fumes  from  the  quantity  of  crackers 
constantly  being  let  off,  rendered  respiration  almost  impossible.  An  old  pon-gyee,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  I  ever  saw  In  a  temple,  seemed  quite  la  his  element;  hia  shaven 
bristly  head  and  coarse  features  lookii^  ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some  favorite  idol, 
and  he  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment  of  so  senseless  and  degrading  a  worship.  Ofler- 
togs  of  flowers,  paper-ornaments,  flags,  and  candles  were  scattered  about  in  profusion. 
The  beating  a  bell  with  a  deer's  hcoii,  the  explosion  of  crackers,  and  the  rapid  mutter 
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ing  of  pnym,  made  up  ft  din  of  sounds,  the  suitable  accompaniment  of  so  mlsdlracted  a 
derotion." 

The  rosary  U  In  general  use,  and  the  Fall  words  aneUyat  doka!  analta/  expres^g 
Oie  transitory  nature  of  all  sublunaty  things,  are  very  often  repeated.  The  Burman  Is  sin- 
gularly free  from  fanaticism  In  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  his  most  sacred  temples 
mar  t>e  freely  entered  by  the  stronger  without  offense ;  indeed,  the  impartial  observer 
will  hfu^ly  ful  to  admit  that  Buddhism,  in  the  absence  of  a  purer  creea,  possesses  con- 
siderable influence  for  good  in  the  country  under  considerstion.  The  Karens,  who  used 
to  be  nature-wondiippera,  have  many  of  them  embraced  Christianl^  at  the  teaching  of 
Amedcan  Baptist  miMionaries,  and  now  there  are  over  fiOO  parisbes  ot  Christian  Earans* 
conbiiniDg  nearly  200,000  souls  ;  each  parish  supports  Its  own  diuroh,  pastor,  school,  and 
.schoolmaster. 

The  sacred  edifices  of  the  Buddhists  are :  1.  The  tope,  dagoba,  or  thrina  (codM  or  ttt^ 
dee),  a  monument  erected  to  the  last  Buddha,  is  a  solid,  bell-shaped  mass  of  plastered  brick- 
work, tapering  to  the  summit,  which  Is  crowned  by  the  tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  Ironwork. 
SL  The  temple,  in  which  are  many  images  of  Qautama.  The  most  remarkable  specimeD 
<A  Burman  temple-arehltecture  Is  the  ammda  of  Pagan,  The  ground  plan  takes  the  torn 
of  ft  perfe<^Oreek  cross,  and  a  tapering  spire,  with  a  gilded  tee  at  the  haght  of  168  ft.  from 
the  foundatlrai,  crowns  the  whole,  8.  The  kycung  or  monasteiT  {vihara)  is  generally  oxm- 
structed  with  a  roof  of  several  diminishing  stages,  and  is  often  elaborately  aoomed.  Bur- 
man architecture  "  differs  essentially  from  that  of  India  in  the  f  request  use  of  the  pointed 
arch,  not  odIt  for  doors  and  windows,  but  also  In  the  vaulted  coverings  of  passages." 

Oitiet. — Mandalay,  the  capital  of  upper  B.,  and  former  seat  of  royaltv,  is  sltu^d  8  m. 
from  the  Irrawaddy,  a  little  to  the  n.  of  Amarapura  and  Ava.  It  la  laid  out  in  three  par- 
idlelograms,  one  within  another,  of  which  the  inner  two  are  walled ;  the  palace  occupies 
Vaa  center,  Ava  aad  Amarapura,  each  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  are  now  al- 
most entirely  deserted.  Pagan  represents  the  past  of  B. ,  and  b  ramarkable  for  Its  magnlfl- 
oent  ruins  of  temple-architecture,  extending  over  8  sq.m. ;  the  prevailing  type  Is  the  cru- 
ciform vaulted  temple. 

Oowmment.—'Th.e  government  of  B.  was  a  pure  despotism,  life  and  property  being  at 
the  mercy  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  lot-dau,  or  high  court  of  council,  was  com- 
peted of  the  four  xDoan-gyeet,  or  principal  ministers  of  state.  The  Dam-a-that,  a  Burman 
translation  of  the  iTutHutet  <f  mmu,  was  also  In  force.   White  umbrellas  and  white  ele- 

{thimts  were  regarded  as  inngniaof  royalty.  The  "lord  white  elephant,"  Indeed,  was 
ooked  on  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  a  mark  of  sovereignty,  and  a  sSCTed  being. 

B.  is  now  governed,  in  behalf  of  the  viceroy  of  India,  by  a  chief  commissioner,  wboae 
headquarters  are  mainly  at  Rangoon.  The  territory  Is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  over 
each  of  which  a  commissioner  Is  the  supreme  judicial  and  executive  officer  ;  and  each  com- 
miasionership  Is  again  divided  Into  districts.  Each  district  contains  five  to  ten  townships 
imyot),  over  which  presides  a  Burman  magistrate.  Beneath  the  township  officer  are  the 
circle  officers  (fhugyit).  Each  village  has  its  headman,  verted  with  petty  police  and  rev- 
enue powers.  The  district  administration  is  supported  by  a  strong  police  force,  putly 
Burmans  and  partly  Indians,  commanded  by  European  officers.  A  military  garrison, 
con^ting  of  about  30,000  troops,  occupies  the  country  (1888). 

Language. — The  vernacular  tongue  of  B.  belongs  to  the  monosyllabic  class  of  lan- 
guages, is  without  inflection,  and  U)  written  from  left  to  right.  Letters  are  formed  of 
ardfes  and  segments  of  circles,  and  are  perhaps  the  modification  of  Sanskrit  characters. 
The  grammar  is  simple,  but  the  language  is  difficult  to  acquire  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
pronunciation.  Burmese  has  been  a  written  language  for  periiaps  800  years,  uid  the 
Shan  language  (akin  to  Burmese)  has  also  been  long  written.  Earen  has  beer  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  American  missionaries.  The  classical  and  religious  language  is  Pall, 
the  older  literature  of  the  country  consisting  of  Pall  works  on  law  and  religion.  There 
are  books  on  history,  but  they  are  not  trustworthy.  The  favorite  literature  consists  of 
dramas  and  poetical  fables.  Printed  books  are  now  sold  in  nearly  every  market  In 
Jjomee  B.,  and  several  vernacular  newspapers  are  published.  A  gtanunar  and  diction- 
ary have  been  published     A.  Judson  in  1666  and  18T7  respectively. 

SdumtuM, — ^The  primary  schools  are  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  in  which  evoy  boy 
must  spend  a  part  of  his  life  and  learn  to  read  and  write.  Girls  are  often  taught  with 
the  boys  in  lay  schools,  and  schools  for  girls  alone  have  been  established.  In  general. 
In  the  treatment  of  women  B.  compares  very  favorably  with  other  Oriental  countries. 

Trade^  etc. — The  external  seaborne  trade  of  lower  B.  is  valued  at  fourteen  millions  ster^ 
ling.  The  chief  export  Items  are  rice,  teak  timber,  cutch,  hides,  cotton;  the  chief  Im- 
Dort  Items  are  cotton  piecojKoods  and  yams,  silk  goods,  coal,  hardware,  salt,  and  metals. 
The  great  staple  of  Lower  B.  Is  rice,  of  which  as  much  as  ],]60,000  tons  are  exported  In 
one  year.  Since  B.  came  under  British  rule,  many  m.  of  metaled  and  bridged  roads 
have  been  made;  three  navigable  canals  have  been  dug;  three  railways  have  been  opened, 
one  connecting  Mandalay  with  the  seaboard;  embankments  have  been  erected  along  the 
Irrawaddy,  ana  hospitals,  court-houses,  and  churches  In  many  places.  The  Irrairaddy 
flotilla  company  have  placed  on  the  Irrawaddy  a  fleet  of  hu^  steamers  and  flats,  and 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  safeguarded  by  forts  at  Bangoon,  Thayetmyo,  Mandalay,  etc., 
as  veil  as  by  batteries  at  the  ports  of  Bangoon  and  Monlmeln, 

Railways.— the  extent  of. railway  lines  has  greatly  increased  In  recent  years.  In 
Dec,  1885,  work  was  begtm  on  the  Mandalay-Satween  line.  The  country  has  been  sur- 
veyed 1^  British  engineers,  and  In  July,  1886,  the  Botiischllds  announced  the  formation 
oftheB  jrmataBailwaysOompftny,  with  a  capital  of  £8,000,000.  This  company  acquired 
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sereral  lines  already  open  to  baffle,  among  them  the  line  from  Bangoon  to  Prome  (161 
miles),  from  Rangoon  to  Toonghoo  (166),  and  from  Tonnghoo  to  Uandalay  (220),  In 
an,  the  atata  railway  system  acquired  hr  the  syndicate  had  1,000  miles  open  to  traffic 
Scrrwal  Important  lines  are  In  process  of  constmction.  The  government  guarantees  an 
interest  of     per  cant,,  and  wuticlpation  In  the  sniplns  profits. 

ArU  and  Man ufactvarta.  —The  native  artisans  display  great  skill  and  taste  In  wood- 
carving,  lacqner  ware,  made  on  delicately  woven  bamboo  frames,  silver  repooss^  work, 
and  woven  allk  fabrics.  They  also  make  serviceable  and  picturesque  boats,  forming  the 
lower  part  of  the  hull  from  the  trunk  of  the  thingan-tree.  The  prow  and  tJie  stem, 
which  are  raised  sereral  feet  above  the  deck,  are  often  beautifully  or  grotesqudy 
ornamented. 

ArthiUcture. — ^The  people  live  In  wooden  houses  or  bamboo  huts,  which  are  bnlh  on 
posts  OT  piles,  and  are  sometimes  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  This  is  true  of  the 
upland  as  well  as  of  the  marshy  districts.  In  the  cities  a  few  houses  of  masonry  are  to  be 
seen.  The  well-to-do  build  their  houses  of  teak  or  other  wood  planks,  the  high  pitched 
roofs  and  projecting  eaves  presenting  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Devout  Bnrmans 
erect  monasteries  uid  rest-houses  in  the  cities  and  Tillages,  expecting  to  obtain  in  return 
reward  In  the  future  life.  The  large  cities  contain  beautiful  pagodas  and  monasteries, 
and  Mandalay  Is  fiuned  fdr  its  monasteries.    The  mort  sacred  pagoda  is  at  Bangoon. 

Finiantea,  The  total  public  revenue  fcnr  the  year  en<Ung  March  81,  wai 
8,676,828  rupees. 

mstory, — Of  the  early  and  mythical  history  of  B. ,  nothing  need  here  be  said.  The 
Ungdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu  long  contended  for  masteiy.  Thelatter  was  in  its  zenith  In 
about  1680  a.d.  Fasslng  on  to  17QS,  It  appears  the  P^rnaos,  after  a  period  of  sat^ 
Jection,  obtained  the  sdvaiitage.  At  this  time,  however,  Alompra,  or  Aloung-Pra,  tb» 
most  celebnted  warrior-kiag  In  Burman  histray,  rose  to  power,  founded  the  present  dy- 
nasty, subdued  the  Peguaus,  and  incorporated  their  country,  as  well  as  many  neis^ibor- 
ing  states  with  his  own.  I>aTlii«  the  later  part  of  the  18th  century  Biam  revolted,  and 
B.  suffered  three  invasions  by  CEioese  armies  from  the  n.  Early  in  the  19th  century 
the  Burmese  conquered  Assam,  and  about  1820  came  into  contact  with  the  Britidi  power 
In  India,  making  incursions  into  British  territory,  attacking  British  subjects  and  troops, 
and  refusing  demands  for  redress.  War  ensued,  18^26,  ending  in  the  cesaion  1^  Ava 
of  the  iMTOvuioeB  of  Arakan  and  Tenaaserim.  AAer  1880  war  biau  out  agdn,  and  ended 
In  the  acqalsidon  of  Pegu  by  the  British.  From  1880-89  the  Mandalay  government 
trigued  with  another  European  power,  uid  infringed  the  existing  treaty.  King  Thebaw's 
repeated  attacks  on  the  interests  of  British  subjects  led  to  an  ultimatum  from  the  Indian 
viceroy.  On  Thebaw's  refusal  to  treat,  and  the  publication  of  a  proclamation  calling  all 
fiurmans  to  rise  aninst  the  English,  a  British  force  invaded  his  kingdom,  captured  Man- 
dalay and  carried  Thebew  off  captivB  to  India.  Early  in  1886  the  whole  of  uppa  B. 
was  Incorporated  with  the  qneen^s  Indian  dominions.  On  January  IS,  1890,  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  France  and  Great  Britain  making  the  Mekong  river  the 
boundary  between  the  Shan  States  and  Indo-China.  This  arrangement  gave  up  to 
France  a  part  of  the  territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Mekong,  which  was 
formerly  tributary  to  B.  In  the  same  year  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  local  1^1»- 
lative  council  for  B.  was  under  discussion.  In  1891,  the  population  was  7,605,660,  of 
whom  4,668,627  were  In  Upper  B.  See  Yule*B  Narrative  of  the  Mwum  in  1866;  Fytt:be*» 
Burma  Putt  and  Prmni  (16TO);  Wlnter^s  Six  Mentha  in  B.  (1868);  Capt.  Bower's  BhaaM 
BtpidUim  (1809);  TlnconVs  Land  oftht  White  Elephant  (1874) ;  Colquhoun*8  Acnm  Ckrym 
<1883).   For  types  of  people,  see  Ulus.,  Ethnoloot,  vol.  V. 

BmUUnf.  pBTKB,  the  most  important  member  of  a  Dutch  family  celebrated  for 
kaming,  was  b.  at  Utrecht  1668,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  that  city  and  of  Ley- 
den,  and,  after  taking  his  degree  In  1688,  tr&veled  through  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
After  practicing  as  an  advocate  for  some  years,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Utrecht;  which  office  he  subsequently  exchanged  for 
the  professorship  of  Greek.  In  1715,  after  the  death  of  Perizonius,  he  removed  to  the 
nnlTersity  of  Leyden,  where  he  died  81  Mar.,  1741. 

His  Uteniy  career  was  very  active,  and  his  hot  temper  and  Intolerant  spirit  Involved 
him  In  many  controversies.  Among  his  most  distinguished  adversaries  were  Le  Clerc 
and  Bentley.  His  chief  works  are  editions  of  the  Latin  classics—  Petronlus,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Qulntilian.  Valerius  Flaccus,  Ptuedrus,  Ovid,  the  Poets  Minores,  Suetonius, 
Lucan.  thi^  first  of  these  appeared  in  1709,  and  tht^  last  In  1740.  They  are  character- 
ized less  by  taste  and  critical  acumen  than  by  learuing,  fullness,  and  beauty  of  type. 

BT7B-KARI00LD  (J9£cf«n«).  a  widely  distributed  genus  of  composite  annuals  and  per- 
ennials, including  In  America  the  weeds  called  "  beggar-ticks."  Some  species  have  very 
showy  flowers. 

SITUUISTEB,  Hebuaitn,  b.  1807;  a  Prussian  natofaUst,  studied  medichie  and 
utuial  history,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  professor  of  zoolc^  In  the  university  of 
Halle.  In  1848  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  Frankfort  assembly,  and  afterwards  a  represent- 
ative In  the  first  Prussian  chamber.  In  1860,  he  made  a  survey  in  Brazil  in  the  Interest 
of  science,  and  visited  other  parts  of  South  America  a  few  years  later.  He  published 
many  elaborate  works  on  natural  history,  travels,  etc.   He  d.  in  1892. 

BUKUn  WABE,  small  cups,  etc.,  made  of  strips  of  bamboo  woven  like  fine 
basket  work,  the  interstices  bel^  filled  with  paste  made'of  wood-oil  and  fine  powders, 
and  when  snffldently  hardened  the  surface  smoothed  wUh  pumice-stone  and^water. 
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BUBV,  BicsASD,  was  b.  la  1720  at  the  Tillage  of  Wintoa,  in  WestmoreUud  Aftei 
belDg  educated  at  Queen's  collwe,  Oxford,  he  i«c«iTed  the  Uvinffof  Orton.  in  his  natiT* 
county,  which  he  cootlDued  to  ficdd  until  hia  death  In  1788L  He  Is  wlddy  known  as  tha 
compiler  of  two  very  useful  law-books,  tiie  Jiutioa  tf  <As  Aow  and  Bieletiattinat  L»m, 
which  have  each  passed  through  many  editions.  He  also  published  a  Bitten  <if  As  Aor 
Zam.  an  edition  of  Blaokstone's  Cbmniefiterig^  and  sereral  sermons  and  wo^  of  a 
religious  nature. 

BUXM,  yixLVUM.,  Scottish  architect,  1780-1870;  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  trained 
under  Bmlrke  ;  founded  a  successful  business  in  Edinburgh,  and  removed  to  London 
(1844),  where  he  was  equally  popular  and  well  employed,  and  where  he  died.  His 
"  restoration"  of  St.  Olles'  diunih  (1839-88),  In  Edinburg^h.  was  singularly  derold  ol 
taste  or  reverence,  and  has  been  as  far  as  poMlble  undone. 

BOBNABT,  Fkbdkbick  Gustatus,  1842-^;  b.  Bedford,  EiMC-j  educated  at  Hanow 
•nd  In  Qermany.  Early  in  life  he  displyed  tiis  fondness  itss  har^hips  uid  adventurei 
Ha  entered  the  royal  horse  guards  in  1669;  traveled  extensively;  and  in  1876,  undertook 
bis  famous  ride  to  Khiva.  In  this  exploit,  unaided  and  alone,  he  nude  his  way  to  tbt 
heart  of  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  oriental  laws  forbidding  the  passage  of  forelnien 
Into  certain  districts,  and  the  traps  laid  by  the  Hussiaos  to  waylay  him.  In  1876-77,  ho 
rode  on  horseback  through  Asia  Minor,  and  from  Scutari  to  Khiva,  in  Persia.  He  was 
military  correspondent  of  the  Timt»,  with  Don  Carlos  in  Spain;  and  in  1880.  contested 
Birmingham  for  parliament  as  a  conservative,  receiTing  16,716  votes,  although  Joseph 
Gluunb^lain  and  John  Bright  were  the  opposing  candidates.  He  took  part  in  the 
Egyptian  campaigns,  and  was  killed  In  an  engagement  with  El  Mahdi's  troops,  Jan., 
1^.  His  death  was  widely  lamented  in  Kngland.  An  interesting  account  of  B.'s 
travels  is  in  liis  two  books.  A  Bide  to  £hita,  and  On  Ho7-»ebadc  througaAna  Minor. 

BUKVAHD,  Francis  Cowlet,  b.  1887;  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
called  to  the  oar  in  IQ^.  His  success  as  a  writer  of  burlesques  led  him  to  adopt  lit- 
erature as  a  profession.  He  has  produced  nearly  a  hundred  dramatic  pieces,  among- 
which  Jxion,  and  the  travesty  of  Jerrold's  Black-Eyed  Suaan,  had  remarkable  runs.  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  Punch,  and  in  1880  succeeded  Tom  Taylor  a« 
Its  editor.  From  the  pages  of  thatperlodical  he  has  collected  a  number  of  volumes, 
among  which  the  best  known  are  Sapm  77tought$  (1870),  Man  Happ)f  Thwgkta  (1871\ 
Bappif  Ihouffht  BaU  (1873),  QutM  at  Home  (1890). 

BinWAF,  Qkobos  WABHUTaTON,  D.D.,  1803-1859;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and 
pastor  of  the  E^rst  Independent  church  of  Baltimore  from  18!^  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  volumes  on  rellffions  themes,  lectures,  a  life  of  Calvert,  governor  of 
Maryland,  an  exposition  of  his  partienlar  school  of  Unltarlanism  (ISOfi),  etc 

BUBNJt-JOHSS,  Sir  Edward,  A.R.A.,  English  artist,  was  b.  at  Birmingham,  of 
Welsh  descent,  Aug.  28,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward's  grammar 
schod,  and  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  1858,  and  waa 
destined  for  the  church,  but  having  decided  to  adopt  art  as  a  profession,  left 
the  nniverdty  without  taking  any  degree.  He  however  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  in  1881,  and  was  given  an  honorary  fellowship 
by  JBxet^  college.  In  1856  he  went  to  London  to  be«u  bis  art  study,  but  instead  of 
entering  an  academy  taught  himself,  receiving  much  help  from  Rossetti,  and  allied  him- 
self with  the  romantic  school  (see  Pi^Rapbabutbs),  in  which  his  friend  was  prominent. 
Among  his  early  works  may  be  mentioned  the  triptych  in  oil-color,  of  the  "  Annuncia- 
tion and  Nativity,"  in  St.  Paul's,  Brighton,  1861;  "The  Merciful  Knight,"  1864;  " The 
WineofCir«e,"  1867;  and  "Love  among  the  Ruins,"  1878,  all  three  in  water  (body) 
color.  After  1870,  his  principal  pictures  were  executed  in  oils,  and  aoumg  them  am 
"  Laus  Veneris,"  1878-76;  "The  BeguUing  of  Merlin,"  1877;  "Lo  Chant  d' Amour,* 
1878;  "The  Golden  Stairs,"  1880;  "King  Cophelua,"  1884;  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea.** 
1886;  "  The  Brazen  Tower."  1888;  "The  Legend  of  the  Briar  Rose,"  1890.  In  1885  h« 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  ^oyal  Academy  of  Arts;  and  in  1887  he  aided  in  eatah- 
lishing  the  New  Oallery  of  Art.  The  work  of  Bume-Jones  includes  some  fine  designs 
for  stained  glass,  such  as  those  for  the  St.  Cecilia  window  of  Christ  church,  Oxford ; 
and  the  mosaic  in  the  apse  of  the  American  church  at  Rome  was  deigned  by  him.  Hia 
early  paintings,  though  often  deficient  in  draughtsmanship,  were  very  brilliant  in  color; 
his  later  pictures,  though  no  less  poetical,  show  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  figure, 
but  u«  lower  In  tone.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1605.  ' 

BUBHES^  Sr  Alexaxobb,  a  distinguished  travder  In  C?enfral  was  b.  at  Mont- 
rose, lu  Scotland,  1805,  where  his  father,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Robert  Bums  the  po^ 
was  an  active  magistrate.  He  early  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  his  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages  gained  him  rapid  promotion.  After  penorming  some  important 
missions  for  the  Indian  government,  he  was,  at  bis  own  suggestion,  sent  on  an  expedition 
Into  Central  Asia.  Starting  from  Lahore  on  the  11th  Feb.,  1832,  B.,  having  adopted 
the  dress  and  usage  of  the  Afghans  for  greater  safety,  passed  through  Peshawur  and 
Cabu),  and.  crossmg  the  Indian  Caucasus,  reached  Baikh  on  the  9th  June.  Thence  ha 
passed  on  to  Bokhara,  Astrabad,  and  Teheran,  and  journeying  through  Ispahan  and 
Bhirax,  reached  Bushire  on  the  Persian  gulf,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  India.  He 
received  the  special  thanks  of  the  governor-general  for  his  travels;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  In  1888,  ho  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  India  house  and  board  of  war 
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trol,  and  was  blghly  hooorod  by  the  Royal  0«ographlcal  and  other  Bocletiea.  In  Bqit, 
1689.  baving  inerknuly,  for  his  important  services,  been  knighted  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Uen(.ool.,  he  was  anpolntea  political  rerideDt  at  Cabal,  when  he  was  mordand 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  fiinin«cti<m  in  that  dty  in  Nov.,  1841 — a  tragedy  re-enacted 
!n  187B,  wlwii  or  Loids  CaTignail,  newly  appointed  resident  In  Cabnl,  was  massacred, 
with  lids  biafl  and  guards.   B.  was  author  of  Trav^  inio  BelAara  and  a  work  on 


Wnani,  the  EngUsh  name  of  two  genera  of  plants,  tanguitoTba  and  jxOeHum,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  tanguUorbem  (q.v). — very  generaUy  regarded  as  a  suborder  of 
fMoiMs— which  have  much  resemblaoce  to  one  another,  and  receive  a  common  name 
also  in  other  languages.  Bangviaorha  has  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamens  ;  in 
jwCsnitm,  the  flowers  are  polygamous,  and  the  stamens  indefinite  In  number.  In  both, 
the  calyx  is  4-fld,  and  the  corolla  wanting.  Qkbat  B.  {fiooffuiaorba  oJfteinaM)  Is  common 
in  meadows  in  lUl  parts  of  Bnrope,  and  not  nnfreqnent  In  some  parts  of  England,  par^ 
ticulaiiy  where  tba  soU  is  calcareous.  It  bas  a  stem  1  to  S  ft.  hign,  pinnate  leaves,  with 
aboutfoarpair  of  ovate  serrated  leaflets  and  an  odd  one;  the  flowers  are  crowded  in  daric 
red  Slakes.  It  is  cultivated  in  Ctermany  for  feeding  cattle,  and  is  much  esteemed  tor 
this  use,  as  it  grows  well  even  on  very  poor  soils,  and  the  pTX>duce  is  abundant  Cattle 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  root  is  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Com- 
mon B.  (jKieriumm7tgiatorba)growB  In  sunny  places  on  hiUs  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  common  in  Eneland.  especially  in  the  chalk  distrtcts.  In  habit  and 
fidiage.  it  much  resembles  the  Great  B.,  but  the  leaflets  are  smaller  and  the  flowers  are 
In  heads  (rf  a  dull  purpUdi  color.  It  has  been  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  a  substitute  for  doTer  on  chalky  soils,  and  is  relished  by  cattle.  It  forms  great 
part  of  the  natural  pasture  of  the  South  Downs,  and  of  the  excellent  sheep-walks  of 
Balisbury  plain.  It  is  regarded  as  a  plant  particularly  suitable  for  poor  arid  soils.  It 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  its  leaves,  which  are  slightly  astringent,  are  used 
in  salads  or  soups.  They  are  said  to  form  one  of  the  ingredieats  of  the  famous  eooi 
tankard,  and  the  name  poterium  is  from  Greek  word  signifying  a  drinking  vessel.— 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  an  perennial  plants. — There  are  sevwal  other  species  both 
of  tanguitoHMm'dLpotaium,,  some  of  the  Imer  shrubl^,  natives  chie^  of  tne  waiin<« 
temperate  parts  of  the  world.    P.  CanadenM  Is  found  in  the  north-eastern  IT.  S. 

BUUrST,  a  CO.  in  central  Texas,  on  the  C<doTado  river;  lOOOsq.m.;  pop.. '70. 8688— 
KB  colored;  In  '90, 10.721.  The  surface  is  hlUr  and  lock?,  with  fertile  sod.  Marble  of 
Tirioiis  colors,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  are  fomd.  Agrlcoltnre  b  the  main 
bndness.   Oa  WdX,  Bnmet, 

BVXntT,  GiLHEBT,  bishop  of  Sallsbary,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  Bept, 
1848.  He  was  educated  at  home,  and  afterwards  at  Uarischal  college.  Aberdeen,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  so  diligently,  that  he  took  his  degree  of  mju  before  he  was  14. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  church,  and  read  so  hard  at 
theology,  that  in  less  than  three  years  he  had  mastered  the  chief  systems  of  divinity, 
besides  having  gone  over  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  original,  with  all  the  com- 
mentaries  of  note  in  his  time.  In  1068,  he  visited  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London, 
where  he  met  with  many  of  the  leading  divines  of  England.  Next  year,  he  passed  over 
into  Holland  and  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  under  a  learned  rabbin  of  Amster- 
dam. In  1605,  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Baltoim,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
In  1669,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  unlverrity  of  Glasgow,  but  having 
mixed  himself  np  m  the  politico -ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time,  he  brought  upon  him- 
self the  enmlW  of  Laudenlale,  and  found  it  prudent  to  resign  his  chair  in  1674.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  was  made  preacher  at  the  Bolls*  Chapel  by  sir  Harbottie 
Grimston,  and  afterwards  lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.  In  1676,  he  pnbUshed  his  Memoin 
ilfthaDukn  tfEBm&ten,  and  In  1679,  iibatMyohai»ot^  ^$tory«f^  Stfofmatbm, 
which  procured  him  a  vote  of  thanks  frran  both  houses  of  parUunent  Next  year 
a|^>eared  Some  Paataget  in  iK$  Ltfs  and  Death  <f  the  Eari  ^  Itoeheiter,  In  which  B. 
records  the  religious  interviews  which  he  had  with  tiiat  profligate  nobleman  during  his 
last  illness,  and  which  led  tothe  hitter's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianihr.  In  1681, 
he  published  the  second  volume  of  hia  Hittory  cf  ih6  B^orrruitum,  and  tn  1683  his  I^e 
<ffSir  Matthew  Hale.  The  efforts  which  had  previously  been  made,  were  now  repeated, 
to  induce  him  to  break  with  the  liberal  and  moderate  party,  and  to  attach  himself  to  the 
king.  He  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  but  refused  it  In  1688  he  narrowly 
esc^ed  being  brought  into  trouble  in  regard  to  tiie  Byehonse  plot  He  conducted 
die  defense,  attended  the  eze<»ition,  and  vindicated  the  memory  of  his  friend  lord 
WUUam  Bussell.  The  king  exhibited  his  unkingly  spite  by  depriving  B.  of  his  St 
Clement's  lectureship.  On  the  accession  of  James  II..  he  went  to  the  continent,  and 
traveled  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  In  1684,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  prince  Orange,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favorite,  and  by  whom  he  was 
frequen^  consulted  in  reference  to  the  great  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  England. 
Wuea  fnlliam  came  over,  R  accompanied  him  tn  the  capacl^  of  n^al  cbmlaln,  and 
iborUy  after,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Heentered  on  the  dntiesof  hlsdlooese 
with  great  ardor;  but  his  first  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  founded  the  right  of  fniltam 
to  the  throne  on  conquest,  gave  so  much  offense  to  both  houses  ^parliament,  that  they 
tndated  it  to  be  bimwd  bry  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  William,  however,  who 
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knew  the  aoellent  qualides  of  the  bishop,  was  not  greatly  impressed  bytbb  solema 
performance,  and  conUnaed  to  trust  B.  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1696,  B.  was  appointed 
preoeptor  to  the  dnke  of  Oloucesler;  in  1600,  he  puUialwd  lils  celebrated  ezpotltlOD  of  the 
89  aracles,  whidb  was  condemned  as  heterodox  by  that  not  very  competent  assembly, 
the  hoose  of  lords.  In  1714,  appeared  the  third  Tolnmeof  his  BiMtorjf  of  tha  B^ffrmatum. 
In  the^ring  of  1716,  be  was  attacked  by  a  pleuritic  fever,  aud  carriea  off  on  the  17th 
of  Kar.,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  ue.  B.  was  thrice  married:  his  first  wife  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  beaaty ;  the  second,  ^r  her  fortune ;  and  the  tiiird,  for  her  piety. 

Soon  after  B.'8  death,  appeared  Bithtm  B.'t  Hiatary  of  hu  Own  Time,  from  the 
Be&toraHon  of  Kinff  ChtarUt  IL  to  the  Qmclvmtm  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  tA« 
tff  iQu«m  Awne.  It  was  sarcastically  but  foolishly  abased  by  the  tory  writen  of 
a«  day— Swift,  Pope.  Arbuthnot,  and  othen.  B.  was  a  man  of  strict,  almost  of  puritanie 
,  Tirtue;  yet  bis  chanty,  geniality,  and  moderation  of  sentiment  mij^t  be  imitated  with 
adnntage  eren  in  our  own  day.  His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  correct,  and  his  judg- 
ment Is  not  always  reliaUe,  yet  the  honesty,  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  vigor  of  his 
writings,  as  well  as  their  fullness  of  details,  nuke  his  works  reiy  valuable  to  the  sti^nt 
of  histoiy. 

BUKNET.  Jacob,  llj).,  1770-1858;  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  <me  of  theet^ 
settlers  of  Cincinnati ;  judge  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  in  1831,  and  U.  S.  nnatw  in  18SSl 
He  published  .A^otsa  on  thoEarly  SetUanmt  of  the  North^we^  TarrUory. 

BVBHET,  John,  apainter,  engraver,  and  author,  wash.  atFisherrow,  near  Edinbui^ 
Mar.,  1784.  He  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public  through  his  engravings 
of  Wilkie's  works,  which  he  executed  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  Of  nis  own  paintings, 
the  best  known  engraving  is  that  of  "  Qreenwich  Pensioners  receiving  News  of  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar."  He  has  written  several  works  on  art,  illustrated  by  drawings  andengrav- 
ingsof  bis  own,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  iVotftiteat  TnaiUe on  Pamting.  He  fa 
also  the  author  of  Semlyrandt  and  hia  Workt,  4to,  18tt;  and  In  conjunctirai  with  Mr. 
Fbter  Cunningham,  of  Lifs  and  WorJa  efj.  M.  W.  TWimt,  185S.   He  died  in  1808. 

BVKRT,  Thomas,  best  known  from  his  Thwrp  of  a«  Earih^  was  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
16S6.  and  studied  at  Cunlvidge.  After  acting  as  traveling  tutor  to  several  nobUnnen,  Iw 
was  elected  master  of  the  charter-house  (1686),  and  later,  suooeeded  archbishop  IHUotson 
as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  William  III.  But  having  (1683)  published  a  work,  Arehaolfoaim 
PhUoaophiea,  tive  Doetrina  Antioua  de  Berum  OriginOnta  (also  in  Englifkh),  diBplayuu 
great  learning,  but  treating  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  as  an  allegory,  he  was  obu^d 
to  retire  from  the  clerkship,  and  lived  in  the  charter-house  till  his  death,  in  1716.  His 
SWurw  Theoria  Baara  (first  part,  1680;  second,  1680)  was  written  in  Latin,  but  translated, 
or  rather  recomposed  In  English,  by  the  author.  It  is  an  ingenious  speculation,  written  in 
ignorance  of  thefactsof  the  earth's  structure,  and  fs  therefore  a  mere  system  of  eotuMii^ir, 
and  not  geology.  But  it  abounds  in  sublime  and  poetical  conceptions  and  descrlptkms, 
omveyea  in  language  of  extraordinary  eloquence. 

BUBVBTTf  Frahoeb  Euza.  Hcowson,  b.  Manchester,  Eng.,  1849,  Nov.  S4.  When 
she  was  fifteen  years  old  her  parents  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  and  settled  In  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  At  an  early  age  sue  began  her  contributions  to  periodicals,  but  the  short 
itory  of  8uHy  Tim't '  lYouUet,  which  appeared  in  Senbrur's  Magcaim,  1872,  was 
the  first  work  from  her  pen  giving  evidence  of  her  remarkable  abilities.  The  good 
impression  mAde  by  this  and  succeeding  stories  and  sketches  was  increased  by  the 
powerful  novel.  That  Lata  o'  Lororie'a,  which,  after  running  as  a  serial  through 
Seribntr'a  Magaxine,  was  published  in  book  form,  1876.  The  story  was  drama- 
tised both  in  America  and  in  England.  She  has  since  published,  Hatoorlh't,  1878 ; 
XoKivfana,  1880:  A  Pair  BarbOinan^  1881;  Through  Om  AdmiMiMrat  ten,  1882;  Picdno  and 
other  Child  £tori«,  189^  Tvxt  LUtla  Pilgrims'  Prograa,  1896 ;  A  Lady  of  Quality,  1806,  etc. 
In  conjunction  with  W.  H.  Gillette  she  produced  a  play  Emeralda,  1881,  founded  on 
one  of  her  short  stories.  In  187S  she  married  Dr.  S.  M.  Burnett  and  became  a  resident 
of  Washington,  D.  G.  LiUU  Lord  Faunikroy,  1886,  a  chiM's  sb»ry,  was  dramatised  in 
188S,  and  had  long  runs  on  the  stage. 

BVBMETt,  Waldo  Ibtiito,  1828-64;  a  naturalist  and  microscoplst;  b.  Mass.  He 
did  a  great  amount  of  microscopical  work  within  the  five  years  preceding  his  death. 
His  chief  publication  was  a  price  essay  on  Ths  OUl,  itt  ^yaiMogy,  Pa^ulogy,  mitd  jPUteto- 
phyt  dedueedfrtm  Orii^ndl  oSteroatimu;  to  wAicA  ii  oidded  Ut  Biatory  and  OriUeSam. 

IVSHETT  FBIZH^  Thb,  two  theological  premiums,  founded  by  Mr.  Bomett  of 
Bens,  Aberdeenshire.  This  gentleman  (b.  1729— d.  1784)  was  a  general  merchant  in 
Aberdeen,  and  for  many  years  during  his  lifetime  spent  £900  annually  on  the  poor.  On 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  the  fortune  he  bad  made  to  found  the  above  prizes,  as  well  as 
for  the  establishment  of  funds  to  relieve  poor  persons  and  pauper  lunatics,  and  to  support 
a  JiUl  chaplain.  In  Aberdeen.  He  directed  the  prize  funa  to  be  acemnnlated  fAr  40  years 
at  a  time,  and  the  prizes  (not  less  than  £1300  and  £400)  to  be  awarded  to  the  author*  ot 
the  two  best  treatises  on  "  The  evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  all-powerful,  wise,  and 
good,  by  wbtHn  everytiilng  exists;  and  particularly  to  obviate  BifHcultles  regarding  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity;  and  this  independent  of  written  revelauon,  and  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  from  the  whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most 
necessary  and  useful  to  mankind."  Prises  were  awarded  In  1816  and  in  1865.  and  the 
essays  were  published.  The  fund  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  foundation  q(  a  lecture< 
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BnumTB  Dianmornre  uQinD  ash  abtueftic  n.im>  ib  a  Hqnid  intro- 

dnoed  by  sir  W.  Burnett  for  the  purpose  of  deodoriziae  the  btlKe-vater  of  ehlpe,  sew- 
er^e-water*  etc  It  Is  a  strong  soli^oii  (sp.  gr.  8)  oi  chloride  of  sine,  aooompaxded  ttv 
a  small  anunmt  of  chloride  of  Iron ;  and  when  Intended  to  be  used,  it  is  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  The  liquid  acts  only  as  a  deodth 
rizer  and  aTUiaeptie  (see  AirasEPTics),  and  does  not  yield  any  vapor  which  can  exhibit 
the  properties  of  a  disinfectant  (q.T.)-  It  Is  of  service  in  preserving  dead  animal  tls- 
Boes,  as  In  the  dissecting-room,  and  in  jars  containing  anatomical  spedmeos.  It  has 
little  action  on  knives  or  steel  instroments.  When  added  to  bilge  or  sewerage  water, 
ths  chloride  of  dnc,  ZnOl,  nulnlj  acts  by  decomposing  the  offensive  sulphide  of  ammo- 
Dlum.  NH«8,  which  It  does  Inr  forming  the  sul^^e  of  dnc,  ZnB,  and  chloride  of 
ammonium.  NBiCl,  both  of  whlcb  are  odorless.  The  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
xinc  has  also  been  applied  to  the  preservation  oi  timber,  and  tiie  process  of  so  treating 
wood  is  called,  after  its  Inventor,  BumeUMng,  Onmt'a  disinfectant  liquid  Is  chemically 
Uit  same  as  the  above 

BUBnr,  Dr.  Charles,  a  musical  composer,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Gmaral 
ffisiory  ofMuno,  wasb.  at  Bhrewabuiy,  1726.  Having  studied  music  In  his  native  city,  in 
Chester,  and  under  Dr.  Ame  in  London,  be  commenced  ^ving  lessons  In  music  hinuelf. 
After  composing  three  pieces— .SoMn  Hooi,  Alfred,  and  QuMn  Mal>—tOT  Drury  Lane.  B. 
London,  and  setUed  at  Lynn,  In  Norfolk,  where  he  de^^ed  his  work  on  the  Biatorjf  <^ 
Mvale.  In  1770-7S,  be  traveled  in  France,  Ita^,  the  Netherlanda*  wd  Oennonr,  oc^ 
lecting  materials  for  his  proposed  work,  and  published  an  essay  on  the  iVawnf  akUe  qf 
Muaie  in  Franee  and  Italy,  etc  (9  vols.,  Lond.  1773).  This  was  followed  by  his  0«n- 
eraimttortf  ofMueiofrom  th«  EarUettAgM  to  Oe  Pretmi  Period  (4  vols.,  Lond.  1779-89.} 
Besides  other  minor  works,  B.  wrote  a  L^fe  of  Handel,  and  nearly  all  the  musical 
articlea  in  Bee^g  Cydopadia.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the  hospital  at  Chelsea  in 
1780.  He  died  in  1814.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day,  including  Edmund  Burte  ana  Br.  JohnstQU. — His  second  daughter, 
Fkauckb  B.  (afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay)  (q.v.),  was  distinguished  as  an  authoress. 

BUXHHAX  BEWUUI)  the  remainsof  an  andentforast  in  Bnckfaigliamshire,  England, 
twenty-five  miles  northout  of  London,  noted  for  its  immense  beecb-trees.  The  poet 
Gray,  early  In  the  ei^teenth  century,  called  attention  in  his  letters  to  this  wild  and  pic- 
turesque tract.  In  1870  tiie  London  corporatlonpurcfaased  the  surrounding  874  aiaea, 
and  in  1888  set  them  apart  for  public  use.  See  Heath.  Bumham  Beeehm  (IWO). 

BUUmia  GLABBES  A3n>  XEBBORa  See  Hkat,  Lknb,  and  MmEOB. 

BVBVLXT,  a  thriving  t.  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Lancashire,  situated  in  a  nar- 
row vale  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Bmn,  a  mile  and  a  hair  above  its  junction  with  the  North 
Odder,  and  24  m.  n.  of  Manchester.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  est.  ^96,  102,805. 
It  has  factories  for  the  weaving,  splnnli^  and  printing  of  cotton,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  weaving  machlneiT.  There  are  collieries  in  the  vicinity,  and  traffic  Is  facilitated 
by  railways  and  canals,  which  nntte  it  with  the  principal  centers  of  tomde  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.   B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

SUUroVT,  EuLB  LouzB,  orientalist,  and  ooodn  of  Engine,  mentioned  bdov,  was 
bora  at  Yalognes,  Fiance.  Aug.  25, 1831.  He  lectured  for  a  time  at  Hanc7,  on  ancient 
Htentoze,  aimattbsequentiy  was duector  of  the  French  school  at  Athens  Among  hla 
works  an  MMcdepour  itudUr  la  Lmgue  Santont  (8d  ed.,  1886):  JEnaimr  le  F«to(I8e8); 
JHetiMnadre  Clauimie  SanserU-Fran^  (1868-66);  BiMoire  de  JS^Litt6rajhire  Gncgue 
(1869);  Za  ViOt  et  FAeropoU  teAthhut  aux  ditisnet  Bpoqiua  (1877);  La  Mgtheiogie  dm 
Jtj^maU  (1878)  ;  and  La  CaAoliciKM  Cont&mporaine  (1879). 

BVBVOUF,  EuofcNB,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orientalists  of  modem  times,  was 
b  at  Paris.  April  1,  1801,  and  after  entering  on  the  study  of  law,  betook  himself  to  the 
oriental  languajres.  especially  those  of  India  and  Persia.  In  conjunction  with  prof. 
Lassen  of  R»nn,  he  published,  hi  1836,  Staai  tur  la  PaU,  which  wsa  followed.  In  1827. 
by  ObtgrraHoru  Qrammatieaie*  «tr  quOmtM  Pauagm  d»  F3mti  mr  Is  Pali.  His  gr^t 
idm.  however,  at  this  time,  was  to  o1>tidn  a  complete  knowle^  of  the  reniains  of  the 
Rliffiou  literature  in  the  Zend,  or  old  Persic  language,  which  had  been  neglected  since 
the  time  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  or.  at  least,  not  nbilolofrically  and  cntically 
examined.  B.  undertook  to  decipher  those  curious  MSB.  which  Anquetil  du  Perron 
had  brought  home  with  him.  and  which  lay  unregMded  in  the  B&Uoth^ie  Imper^ 
He  commenced  by  causing  the  eh^-d^mtvre  of  old  Fersic  literature,  the  Vendtdad-Sadi 
(one  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster),  to  be  lithographed  with  great  care,  and  publWied 
from  tfane  to  time  in  the  JouttioI  Anatigite  the  brilliant  results  of  his  labortoiu 
etndiea.  which  drew  upon  blm  the  rraanf  of  the  learned  worid.  In  1884.  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  bis  OwMMntosrw  ««•  b  Taftut.  Pun  dee  Uore*  LUurgtquee  dee 
F^rm  a  work  which,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  possible  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
dognuM,  but  also  of  the  language  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  oonscientious 
induBtry,  united  with  copious  lingnal  and  antiquarian  lore.  His  studies  in  the  Zend 
lamtWe  Induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
^eraepoUs,  in  his  Mhnoire  tur  daux  Inaeri^ptume  Oun^ormee  (Par.  1886).  In  1840.  he 
publi&ed  the  text  along  with  a  translation  of  the  .Bftd^owif-AM^dfia,  a  VBtemoi  Indian 
mytbcdogr  and  tradition.  As  the  fniitof  bis  study  of  tiie  Sanscrit  books  of  tbe  Bud- 
dUsts,  appeued  in  IStf  the  Inindtulion  d  flSttoire  du  Bmtdhitme.   Bee  BrnDHiaif. 
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Tbli  great  work  absortwd  for  bIx  years  the  whole  energies  of  B.,  who  was  now  the 
xeoopized  sueoeaaor  of  SilTestre  de^at^.  It  la  to  he  regntted  that  death  did  not  Tier- 
mit  nim  to  contlnuo  his  labors  further.   He  died  Hay  26, 185S. 

BUBHOOT,  Jean  Loum,  1775-1844;  rrench  phflologUt  and  father  of  Euirfene.  was 
horn  at  UrviUe ;  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  de  Prance  in  ISlTTandl  sub- 
Mquwtly  was  ioqMotor  of  the  nidTwsU^ 

1880  he  Tras  elected  a  director  of  the  Aoad£mie  dee  Inscriptioos.  He  was  the  author  of 
Onek  and  Latin  grammarB,  and  of  aa  exoeUant  tnuia^Ion  of  l^udtna. 

BUBKS,  FaANCis,  D.D.,  180»-6S;  b.  In  New  York:  actdored  preacher  who  became 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  E^aoopal  ehnrch.  In  18S4  he  was  a  misstonary  bi  Liberia, 
where,  In  1851,  he  founded  the  Honroria  academy,  and  hi  1868  became  bishop. 

BTBV8,  BeT.  Jabez,  d.i>.,  a  Baptist  ndniater.  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  nUgloas 
writers  of  the  19th  c,  was  b.  at  01<mam,  near  Manchester,  in  1805.  and  was  educated  at 
Chester,  and  afterwards  at  Oldham  grammar<8cbool.  After  helping  his  father  as  s 
medichl  practitioner,  and  acting  as  assistant  in  a  drapery  establiBliment,  he  joined  the 
Methodist  New  Connection,  and  removed  at  the  age  of  21  to  London.  In  1828  and  1629, 
he  published  his  first  two  works.  The  Chrittian  Hketeh-book  and  The  Spiritual  QMnttt 
which  mined  him  much  popuUrity  among  the  religious  public  After  preaching  at 
FerOi,  Scotland  (1880-85).  ac  returned  to  London  to  become  minister  of  a  general  Baptist 
congregation  in  Harylebone.  He  lectiued  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  temper- 
ance, peace,  and  other  subjects ;  visited  the  ITnlt^  States  in  1846  and  1873,  and  reodred 
degrees  from  colleges  there.  Of  his  numerous  worl^  Bketehet  and  Ble^etonB  Amms 
as  vols.),  and  2^  Pukaii  (MepaMa  (4  to1&»  i84Mn,arB  the  most  bnportant.  He 
died  in  1876. 

BUBV8,  Jakes  DRUinfoiiD,  a  poet,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  In  1828.  He  studied  at 
the  UolTersIly  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1841,  and  entered  the  Free 
Church  College,  where  be  studied  theology.  In  1846  he  entered  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry. His  best-known  work  Is  l%e  Vinon  qf  Proj^uqf  (1854).  He  also  published  two 
volumes  of  minor  verse,  Indudlng  seTetal  goad  hymns.   He  died  at  Mentone  In  1864. 

BVBVS,  JoHir,  K.D.,  a  well-known  Scotch  surgeon,  was  born  In  GFla^w  in  1775. 
In  1815  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  surgery  In  Glasgow  University,  which  he  filled  for 
many  years.  His  most  Important  work  Is  the  Prinaplet  of  Midwifery  <10th  ed.,  1848), 
besides  which  he  also  published  Prineiptea  of  Surgery  (1888).  and  Prine^i^  ChritUam 
Ph&otaDhy  (6th  ed..  1846).   fle  died  In  a  shipwreck  In  1850. 

BUBRS,  BoBBBT,  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Scotland,  was  b.  25lh  Jan..  1759,  In  a  small 
cottage  near  Ayr.  His  fatlier.  then  a  nuraery-gaideoer.  and  afterwards  the  occupant  of 
aamul  farm,  had  to  struggle  all  his  life  wltn  poverty  and  misfortune,  but  made  every 
exertion  to  give  his  children  a  good  education;  and  the  young  poet  enjoyed  an  amount 
of  instruction  and  miscellaneous  reading  which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  would  seem  incompatiUe  with  the  straitened  circumstances  and 
early  toil  which  were  his  lot.  About  his  16th  year,  he  began  composing  verses  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  which  attracted  noUce  in  the  vicinity,  and  extended  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and  thus  be  became  exposed  to  temptations  which,  acting  on  an  extremely 
sociable  and  passionate  disposition,  broke  In  upon  the  previous  sobriety  and  correctness 
of  his  life.  A  small  farm,  on  which  he  bad  entered  with  his  brother  in  1781,  proved 
fu-  from  a  prosperous  undertaking;  and  being  harassed  and  imblttered  by  other  misfor- 
tunes—the results  of  imprudence— he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  go  to 
Jamaica.  Partly  to  procure  the  means  of  paying  his  passage,  be  published  a  collection 
of  his  poems  at  Kilmarnock  in  1786.  The  reception  these  met  with  was  highly  favor- 
able, and  his  genius  was  recognized  In  quarters  where  he  bad  not  looked  for  notice. 
While  preparing  to  embark,  he  received  a  letter  encouraging  him  to  go  to  Edinburgh, 
and  issue  a  new  edition.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  During  his  stay  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  he  associated  with  all  that  was  eminent  In  letters,  rank,  and  fashion, 
and  his  conversational  powers  excited  little  less  admiration  than  his  poetry.  The  profits 
of  the  publication  were  condderable,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the  farm  of  Elusland, 
near  Dumfries,  where  he  settled  in  1788,  having  publicly  ratified  his  marriage  with 
Jean  Armour.  With  bis  farm  he  conloined  the  office  of  an  exciseman;  but  after  8  or  4 
years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  farming,  and  from  that  time  lived  in  Dumfries,  depen- 
dent on  his  salary  from  the  excise,  which,  at  first,  only  £50,  never  rose  above  £70.  The 
striking  contrasts  in  the  lot  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  with  which  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh bad  impressed  ^\m,  made  him  hail  the  French  revolution  with  enthusiasm;  and 
some  imprudent  expressions  of  his  having  been  reported  to  the  authorities,  destroyed 
his  prospects  of  promotion  In  the  service,  and  only  the  interference  of  an  influential 
friend  prevented  him  from  losing'hls  office.  Such  was  then  the  terror  of  Innovation, 
and  the  hatred  of  eTerythlng  like  liberal  opinions,  that  many  of  the  better  classes,  who 
had  ffited  the  poet,  now  shunned  the  "  Jacobin,"  as  they  stigmatized  him.  Imblttered 

what  he  felt  to  be  injustice,  he  recklessly  allowed  those  habits  of  dissipation  to 
grow  upon  htm  which  made  the  more  respectable  of  all  classes  look  coldly  on  hun; 
and  the  remorse  thus  occa^oned  in  bis  calmer  moments  aggravated  that  tendency  to 
melancholy  which  the  gloom  and  toll  of  his  early  years  hadprobably  implanted  in  lili 
constitution.    Broken  In  health,  he  died  31st  July,  17ft6. 
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The  poetry  of  B.  is  purely  the  outpouring  of  the  moment— the  reaponBe  of  the  feel- 
ingB  to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  life.  Its  charm  and  power  Ue  in  the  Jaatneaa 
of  the  feelings  ezpnased,  and  In  the  tmthfulaeM  and  freshness  which  it  derives  direct 
from  life.  Seldom  have  such  manliness,  tenderness,  and  jmssion  been  united  as  in  the 
WHigB  of  Bums.  They  formed  the  first  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  true  i>oetry  m  Britain 
after  a  long  slumber.  Hie  populwity  that  B.  instantly  acquired  haacontinued  unabated, 
not  only  in  his  native  Scotland,  but  wherever  Eogluh  is  spoken;  his  poems  have  also 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  tongue.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  pub- 
lished the  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  and  letter^  with  a  life  (4  vols.,  Lond., 
1800).  Several  more  complete  collections  have  appeared  since,  such  as  that  by  Allan 
Gimningham  (8  vols.,  Lond.,  1834),  and  that  by  Mr,  Scott  Douglas,  and  Prof.  Nichol  (T 
vols.,  Iain.,  1877-82).  A  life  of  B.,  by  Lockhart,  appeared,  Edin.,  1828.  In  The  Lij'e 
and  Works  of  Bums  (Edin.,  1851-52,  revised  ed.  1896),  by  R  Chambers,  the  poems  are 
incorporated  In  the  narrative  in  chronological  order.  See  also  the  Life,  by  Principal 
Sta^ An  Sngtiah  Mtntif  letUn  ;  Letters  to  Clarinda  (1802;  1843);  the  essay  by  Carlyle and 
that  by  B.  Louis  Stevenson  {Men  and  Books),   The  best  portn^t  Is  Nasmyth's  (1787). 

In  1859,  the  centenary  of  B.'8  birth  was  celebrated  with  greaX  enthusiasm,  not  tmly 
in  Scotland,  but  throughout  the  English-speaking  world;  and  in  1890  the  centenary  of 
his  death  was  celebrated  by  public  meetings  In  Glasgow  and  Dumfries. 

BXnarSEDS,  Ambbosb  Evbkbtt,  b.  Ind.,  1834 ;  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
•erving  in  the  army  nntil  1858,  when  he  reigned  and  established  in  Rhode  Island  a 
factory  for  making  a  breech-loading  rifle  of  his  own  invention.  In  the  civil  war  he 
served  as  colonel,  and  brig,  and  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  In  many  important 
fingannunts.  Ba  n^gaoaaX  the  close  of  the  wa^iuid  In  18M  was  chosen  govemor  of 
Island: was le-^cted twice afterwBi^: In  1875 benme IT. S. senator.  Hed.l88L 

Sinura  and  80AUM  are  injuries  to  tha  surface  of  the  living  body  arising  from  ezcea- 
iive  heaA — a  aoeld  implying  that  the  heat  proceeded  from  a  fluid  medium,  as  boiling 
water;  a  burn,  from  a  solid.  The  injury  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases;  therefore  the 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  bums  will  be  applicable  also  to  scalds.  These  injuries 
may  be  divided  Into  three  classes:  1.  Bums  resulting  in  simple  redness  of  the  skin;  2^ 
Bums  resulting  in  vesication  or  blistering;  8.  Burns  resulting  in  sloughing,  or  death  of 
Uie  part.  The  first  object,  after  the  accident  has  occurred,  is  to  relieve  the  suffering; 
and  cold  appUsd  either  in  the  form  of  ice  or  water  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  almost  a 
apedftc  power  in  allaying  pain  and  checking  the  advance  of  inflammation.  In  other 
cases,  moderate  warmth  is  found  more  efl^cacious,  and  we  must  be  guided  mainly  by  the 
sensations  of  the  sufferer  as  to  which  of  these  remedies  we  make  use  of.  In  very  severe 
cases,  opium  or  chloroform  may  be  employed.  But  if  the  iojuiy  the  body  has  received 
be  very  serious,  the  patient  complains  less  of  pain  than  of  cold;  he  shivers,  is  much 
depressed,  and  must  be  well  supplied  with  stimulants,  to  prevent  his  dying  from  tha 
•hock. 

The  best  local  application  Is  P<md's  extract,  which  derives  its  name  'from  the  well- 
knoWB  plant  hamanuUtVirffinica,  better  known  as  witch  hazel  (q.v.).  Blisters  may  be 
inieked,  and  the  contained  serum  allowed  to  trickle  away,  but  on  no  account  is  the 
raised  skin  to  be  removed.  The  dressings  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than  cleanli- 
ness requires;  and  as  each  portion  of  the  old  dreasiag  is  remov^,  it  must  at  once  be  re- 
placed with  fresh,  so  that  as  little  exposure  as  possible  of  the  burnt  surface  may  take 
place.  The  main  principle  of  treatment  is  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the  injuren  part; 
and  so  long  as  this  is  effected,  it  matters  but  little  what  remedial  agent  Is  employed. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  treatment  of  a  sore  resulting  from  a  bum,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  scar  does  not  cause  dlstorUon  of  the  neighbonng  parts. 

When  the  clothes  catch  fire,  the  person  should  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  roll  herself, 
or  be  rolled,  In  the  rug,  table-cover,  or  anything  sufficiently  voluminous  to  stifle  the 
flames;  and  afterwards  the  clothes,  especially  stockings,  should  be  removed  with  great 
care,  lest  tiie  cuticle  should  separate  with  them,  which  would  materially  Increase  the 
soflerings  of  the  patient 

Extensive  scuds  or  bums  are  very  fatal  to  young  children;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  their  skin  is  more  susceptiDle  to  extemnl  Tmpressions,  and  will  suffer  from  a 
degree  of  heat  innocuous  to  an  adult.  Infants  have  freouently  been  scalded  to  death  in 
too  hot  baths,  or  by  too  hot  fomentations.  The  principles  of  treatment  for  burns  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  chemical  agents  to  the  akin,  are  the  same  as  those  for  bums  by 
flre. 

BVBHTIB'LAKB,  a  seaport  t.  of  Fifeshire,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  flrth  of  Forth,  about 
8  m.  n.n.w.  of  Edinburgh.  It  coneiats  of  one  long  street,  clean  and  well  kept,  with  a 
back  street  running  jiarallel,  and  some  diverging  lanes.  B.  is  an  important  station  of 
the  North  British  railway,  having  a  steamboat  ferry  connecting  it  with  Grauton,  the 
station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth.  It  has  a  commodious  harbor,  which  was  greatly 
improved  in  1876,  and  dock.  Its  trade  consists  principally  of  distilling,  oll-refining,  and 
the  shipping  of  coal  and  Iron;  and  in  summer  it  Is  considerable  resorted  to  as  a  con- 
venient wateringplace.  It  unites  with  Einghora,  Dysut,  «id  Kirkcaldy  to  send  one 
member  to  parliament.    Pop.  '91,  4093. 

BVBHT  OITEBXHO.   See  Sacbipicb. 

BXntHT  SIEHUA,  a  fine  orange-red  pigment,  transparent  and  permanent,  used  both 
In  oil  and  water-color  painting.   It  is  oby^Q^  by  simply  burning  the  ferruginous 
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ochreous  eartli  known  as  Terra  di  Blenna.  Ezcelleot  greens  are  produced  bf  tabdng  it 
vith  Prussian  blue.   It  mixes  well  with  other  pigments  generally,  and  driea  quickly. 

BTTBRT  8T0SE8,  antique  camelianB  found  in  ruins,  and  seeming  to  have  been  acted 
apon  by  fire,  having  a  dull  appearance  externally,  but  exhibiting  a  beautiful  red  color 
Whea  held  up  to  uoe  lij^t.  They  m  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  particularly  if  to  the 
natural  beaa^  of  the  stone  Is  added  the  merit  of  flue  wonnuinship.  They  were  once, 
however,  more  esteemed  than  now,  and  an  Imitation  of  them,  by  burning  the  upper  sur- 
face  of  camelians  with  a  hot  iron,  was  very  fashionable. 

BintVI  UXBEB,  a  pigment  of  a  russet-brown  color,  Is  semi-transparent,  mixes  well 
with  other  pigments,  and  dries  anicklT.  It  Is  obtained  by  bornlng  umber,  an  odueous 
earth  containing  manganese,  and  deriring  its  name  from  the  place  where  It  was  first 
discovered— Umbria,  in  Italy. 

Xint  OAX,  w  BuBB  Oak,  Qtureiu  maeroearpa  (Hichx.),  *  valuable  tree  fw  timber, 
foond  in  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States;  sometimes  callea  the  mossy-cup  oak. 

BUBOW,  JdXiIb,  German  novellBt,  the  author  of  many  poptilar  stories.  She 

described  tiie  life  of  a  small  town  with  great  vividness  and  accuracy.  Among  her  novels 
are  Sin  Art*  in  etiur  Ji^inat  Stadiy  and  Aum  dem  Xe6m  «in«i  CUSMie^ 

BUBB,  Aabok,  1716-67 ;  a  Connecticnt  teacher  and  clergyman  :  In  1788,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1748  second  president  of  the  college 
of  Kew  Jersey.  He  published  a  Latin  cnuunar,  several  sermons,  and  Th$  Baprem 
Ikity  tf  Our  Lord  Jmu  OkriU  MaSiUain&i.  His  wife  wsa  a  daughter  of  Jonatluuii 
Edwaros. 

BUBB,  Aaboh,  son  of  the  clergyman  Aaron  Burr;  b.  K.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756;  d. 
"S.  Y.,  Bept.  1886.  He  was  left  an  orphan  before  the  age  of  three;  snraduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772:  in.  1776,  went  into  the  army  as  a  private;  at  Amolors  attadc  on 
Quebec,  acted  as  aid  to  Qeo.  Montgomery,  and  endeavored  to  bring  off  the  body  of  ttut 
ofiScer,  who  fell  at  his  side.  He  acted  as  brigade-major  to  Arnold,  and  in  Hay,  1776,  he 
became  a  member  of  Washington's  military  family,  which  he  left  after  a  few  weeks 
to  liecome  aid  to  Qen.  Putnam.  In  1777,  he  was  made  lieutcol.,  and  won  disUnctlon 
at  Monmouth  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In  17^-79,  he  was  stationed  near  New  York, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  in  command  of  West  Point  He  was  always  opposed  to  Wash- 
ington, whose  military  talents  he  esteemed  very  lightly.  H.  resigned  In  consequence 
of  ill  health  in  the  ^ring  of  177S,  and  three  years  later  married  Mrs.  Prevost,  the  widow 
of  a  British  ofBoer,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  be^^an  the  practice  of  law  at  Albany, 
N.  T.  In  1784.  and  ag^n  In  1798-W,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly.  In  17G», 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in  1791  wss  chosen  U.  8. 
senator.  He  was  an  early,  zealous,  and  unscrupulous  partisan  leader  among  the 
"republicans"  (afterwards  "  democrats"),  and  the  especial  rival  of  Alexander  Hanulton, 
the  prominent  leader  of  the  federalists.  In  the  presidential  struggle  of  IffOO,  John 
Adams  (then  president),  Thomas  Jefferson,  Charies  C.  Pinckney,  and  B.  were  the 
candldateo,  ana  the  votes  for  Jeilenon  and  B.  were  equal— 78  for  ttfdi.  Aa  flie  con- 
Btitutlon  then  provided,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  was  to 
be  president,  and  the  next  highest  was  to  be  vice-prerident.  This  equal  divirioB 
devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  and  there 
each  state  bad  one  vote  only,  a  majority  of  all  the  states  being  necessary  to  elect. 
After  a  week  of  balloting,  Jefferson  was  selected  the  president,  B.  being  vice-presi- 
dent. He  had  been  favored  by  Jefferson  for  that  place  from  the  first,  but  ms  amution 
was  higher,  and  be  did  his  utmost  to  defeat  Jefferson,  who  was  the  regular  candidate  <A 
the  party.  This  course  politically  ruined  B. ;  he  was  thereafter  trusted  by  no  party, 
tliough  in  1604  tiie  federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New  YoA,  tlie  resut 
being  his  defeat  by  Morgan  Lewisl  These  disappointments  and  defeats,  aiMed  to  the 
intensely. bitter  character  of  the  partisan  warfare  of  the  time,  led  to  the  duel  (July  11, 
1804)  in  which  Hamilton  was  killed  by  Burr.  For  this  act,  which  was  then  deemed 
little  less  than  murder,  B.  was  legally  disfranchised  in  New  York,  and  covered  with 
the  heavier  curse  of  popular  incSgnation.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  be  started  for  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  bent,  as  was  generally  believed,  upon  establishing  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Mexican  territories,  and  possibly  comprising  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. Ueboughtalarge  tractof  landonBed  lUver,  and  intimated  that  the  conquestof 
Mexican  states  was  a  put  of  the  plan.  It  was  In  the  course  of  these  operatitms  that  he 
plundered  the  famous  Blenneraassett  (q.v.).  President  Jefferson  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  (Feb.  19. 1807,  in  Alabama)  on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  which  be  was  tried  the 
next  month  at  lUchmond,  Va.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  next  year 
he  visited  Europe  to  raise  the  means  for  an  attempt  upon  Mexico.  Four  years  of  effort 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  In  I8I2  he  returned  in  extreme  poverty,  and  began  to  practice 
law  in  New  York ;  but  his  course  had  alienated  the  people,  and  he  could  never  re^in 
his  position  in  the  courts.  At  the  age  of  78  he  married  Madame  Jumel,  a  widow,  who 
had  a  large  estate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York;  but  they  were  soon  nfter^ 
ward  divorced,  and  B.  died  In  1886  on  Staten  bland  in  poverty  and  utter  abandon- 
ment, not  only  because  of  bis  political  course,  but  more  In  consequence  of  Us  social 
character.  He  had  but  one  legitimate  child,  a  daughter  named  Theodosia,  who  became 
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Oe  wife  of  Josepb  AUstoa»  goremor  of  Bouth  Carolina.  Tbia  daughter  was  probably 
the  only  human  Deinff  except  himself  whom  B.  ever  really  loved;  and  she  sailed  from 
Charleston  in  the  Bpnag  of  1812  on  a  Tisit  to  her  father  (who  had  jast  arrired  from 
Europe),  but  the  schooner  on  ivhlch  she  was  a  passenger  was  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
There  have  been  many  btories  told  of  its  fate,  and  three  or  more  dying  prisoners  have 
given  relations  of  their  part  in  the  robbery  and  destruction  of  the  vesael,  but  nooe  have 
proved  trustworthy.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  the  schooner  foundered  oft  cape 
Hatteras  in  a  fuiwoB  stum  that  came  soon  after  she  sailed.  See  Parton,  Ltf*  and 
Timm  ^  Aarm  Burr  (18SS);  Mrs.  Stowe's  2h«  Minttt§r'»  Wooing  (1868> 

BUBBAVPOOTEB.  SeeBBAHUAPrmu.. 

BUSBIATA,  a  t.  of  SpfUn,  in  the  province  of  Castellon-de-la-PIana.  about  8  m.  a. 
from  the  town  of  that  name,  is  sltuatea  on  ths  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Seco,  about  1  m. 
from  its  moiith  In  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  10,000,  who  are  chiefly 
eng^ed  In  agriculture  and  fishing;  and  exports  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 

B0BSIU,  Jahxs,  LL.D.,  1772-1820;  b.  K.  I.;  gimduated  at  Brown  universl^  and 
in  1791  b^n  practicing  law.  From  1797  to  181S,  he  was  attorney-general  of  KIu)de 
Island;  in  1816,  chief-justice;  and  in  1817,  senator  in  coi^ress,  where  he  was  an  able 
opponent  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

BIAbITT,  Blihu,  a  distlnRUished  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  peace  society,  and 
a  linguist  widely  known  Bs  "the  learned  blacksmith,"  was  bora  at  New  Britain  in  Conn., 
1811.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  but  devoted  all  his  leisure  to 
study,  especially  to  mathematics  and  langua^.  In  the  latter  field  of  study,  his  range 
was  very  extended,  embracing  more  or  less  LaUn,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  aud  other 
oriental  tongnes,  and  almost  all  modera  Buropean  and  Slavonic  languagiea.  He  is, 
however,  much  better  known  to  the  wwld  as  an  earnest  apostle  of  peace  than  as  a 
scholar.  To  preach  the  doctrine  of  "universal  brotherhood,"  Bnrritt  traveled  much 
through  Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  chief  works  are  Sparks  from,  lh»  Anoil,  Olive 
L»aee»t  Peaet  Pnjfers,  and  Leeturea  and  Speechet,  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  peace 
congresses  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort,  London,^ and  Edinburgh;  and  In  advocating  an 
ocean  peni^-postaga.  For  tokm  years  oa  resided  In  England,  pad*t  of  the  Ume  as  iT.  S. 
con«ul  at  Birmlnghjuo.   He  d.  Tth  Mar.,  1879.   See  X(j%     Kmrwend  (187B). 

BUBBOneHi,  Gsobgb,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  preacher  in  Falmouth,  Me.,  in 
1676,  and  In  Salem  in  1680.  He  was  accused  of  witchcraft  in  having  "tortured, 
afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted,  and  tormented**  one  Mary  Wolcott.  Though  a 
man  of  the  most  unblemished  cliaracter,  he  was  coadrained  ana  hung  at  Salem,  Aug. 
le,  1882. 

BUSX0U6SB,  John,  h.  Koxbnry,  K.  Y.,  1887;  be^  as  school-teacher  in  hia  native 
village;  married  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  soon  drifted  Into  journalism.  He  received  an  appointment  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  1868,  but  sbice  1874  has  en^ged  in  farming  at  Esopus,  N.  Y. 
His  contributions  to  periodical  literature  have  made  him  widely  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  nature,  espM^ly  in  her  uncultivated  aspects,  and  a  refined  and  appreciative 
critic  Many  of  his  essays  have  been  collected  into  book  form  under  the  following 
titles,  Waix  Robin  (1870);  Winter  Suruhine  (1878);  Birda  and  PoelJi  (1875);  LoeustJ^  stiS 
Wild  Hoiuy  (1878) ;  PrptuHm.  (1881) :  FresK  Fidda  (1884) ;  Signt  and  Seasons  (1886) ;  Indoor 
Indies  (1888);  Rwerby  (1894);  The  Writintjs  of  John  Burroughs  (0  vols.,  1895),  etc. 

BmUBOUaHB,  Stkphbn,  1766-1860;  b.  New  Hampshire;  successively  a  soldier, 
student  at  Dartmouth  college,  privateer,  phyBlcIan,  and  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
chureh,  until  convicted  of  passing  connterfelt  money,  when  he  was  Imprisoned.  Es- 
caping to  Canada,  he  continued  his  coonterfeitinfL^  Late  In  life  he  became  a  Soman 
Catholic,  and  ended  Ills  days  as  a  private  teacher.  He  published  Remain  of  My  Om  Life 
(1811-1848).  f  *r  -V 

BUSBOWDTO  OWL,  or  Coquucbo  Owi.,  Atheru  ewtiealaria,  a  species  of  owl  that 
lives  in  the  burrows  of  the  prairie  dog,  or  digs  a  home  for  itself ;  and  seeks  its  prery 
(diiefly  small  insecte)  In  daylight  rather  than,  hke  other  owls.  In  the  night 

BUBBOWS,  William.  1785-1813 ;  entered  the  TJ.  S.  navy  in  1779,  and  served  on  the 
Barbary  station.  In  the  war  with  England  he  commanded  the  Snterpriae  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Boxer,  off  Portland,  He.-,  Sept.  S,  1818.  The  Boaier  was  taken  ;  but  B. 
was  mortally  wounded,  living  only  long  enough  to  receive  the  surrender.  The 
English  commander  was  also  killed,  and  both  officers  were  buried  near  each  other  at 
Portland. 

BUBBSTOBB,  See  Btthhotone. 

BUBflABT  (Ft.  bourte,  Lat  bursa,  a  purse),  the  annual  proceed  of  a  sum  permanently 
invested  for  the  maintenance  of  a  student  at  a  unlverri^.  A  number  of  small  bur- 
saries were  till  lately  the  only  equivalents  at  the  Scotch  uoiTersIties  for  the  scholarships 
of  the  English.  Their  large  number  and  the  small  amount  of  each  ma,  in  course  of 
tbne.  found  to  have  a  prejudicial  efiEect,  more  parUculariyat  Aberdeen,  wbidi  possessed 
the  largest  number,  and  where  a  practice  had  obtained  of  mnlt^ilTlnc  bonwrs  on  the 
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fcnradatioD,  at  the  diBcratlon  of  the  senatus  or  patrom.  Both  the  niilTnrtrltr  nrmmlitriTtn 
en  of  1881  and  those  of  1868  ezpresBed  their  opiaion  that  it  was  less  provlBlia  for 
encouragioff  leamiDe  in  its  eaiiier  stages  than  adequate  inducements  to  persons  who 
fasTe  passed  the  preUminary  class  to  make  learning  Uie  business  of  their  lives,  that  was 
wanted  in  Scotland.  The  general  effect  of  the  ordioaQces  issued  by  the  commissioners  of 
1863.  in  canying  out  the  directions  of  act  31  and  23  Vict.  c.  88,  was  to  consolidate  soma 
of  tlM  smallest  bursaries  into  others  of  greater  value,  and  in  some  instances  to  remove 
restrictiona  that  had  proved  iDjnriotu,  while  a  large  number  was  thtown  <q;>en  to  ocmi- 
portion.  There  are.  however,  still  a  large  proportion  of  purely  presentation  bunariea, 
and  Id  some  there  is  a  preference  given  to  a  particular  -name,  or  to  natives  of  a  par* 
ticular  district  At  Aberdeen,  the  commissioners  founded  eight  scholarships  of  £6S 
annual  value;  at  St.  Andrews  they  so  modified  the  Ramsay  fouadation  as  to  found  two 
scholarships  of  £60;  and  in  Edinbui:gh  they  acquired  funds  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Pitt  and  Mackenzie  scholarships  of  £60  and  £120  annual  value.  Since  1868.  a  laige  num- 
berof  scholarships,  tenable  by  graduates,  and  of  fellowships,  have  been  founded  by  private 
individuals  on  a  mora  liberal  sci^e  than  the  old  bursaries,  particularry  in  Edinburgh 
and  Gla«gDw.  At  Bdinbuigh  theve  are  at  present  about  200  oursaries,  of  which  above 
100  are  in  arts,  and  80  in  theology;  tiiey  vary  in  amount  from  £3  15*.  Hd.  to  £100. 
AanoDg  the  most  considerable  of  thom  are  two  of  £90,  founded  in  1809  by  Dr.  Donald 
Grant,  for  students  of  hla  own  surname;  one  founded  by  sir  John  Macphersou  ifflSSl. 
worth  £88,  for  Highland  students;  the  Jardine  competition  bursary  of  £40,  four  Leonle 
bursaries  of  £48,  four  Bruce  bursaries  of  £80,  and  three  of  £40;  two  competition  bur- 
saries of  £100  and  £50  respectively,  founded  In  1800  by  3b.  Patrick  of  Roughwood.  for 
young  men  educated  in  Ayrshire;  two  bursaries  founded  in  186S  by  Hiss  Scott  of  Horse' 
UehUn  Mid  one  by  Hiss  Hiurisoa  in  1867,  for  £40  each;  and  two  foonded  bv  the  Ber. 
John  Spence  in  1867,  for  £50.  The  acholarsliips  for  graduates  are  about  80,  varyiiuf 
ia  amount  from  £60  to  £120 ;  and  tiiere  are  about  eight  fellowships,  varying  from  £lW 
to  £160.  Of  200  bursaries  at  Glasgow,  manv  of  them  small,  the  most  considerable  are 
six  founded  by  lord  Dundonald  in  1073,  four  in  philosophy  and  two  in  divinity,  of  £40 ; 
two  by  Mr.  Patrick,  of  £100  and  £50  respectively ;  and  the  Brisbane  medical  Dureaiy  of 
£50,  founded  in  the  year  1877.  Glasgow  has  aUo  14  exhibitions  to  Balliol  college,  Ox- 
foi^  on  the  Snell  fouadation  (q.v.),  and  has  about  30  scholarships  of  from  £50  to  £300, 
the  hl^iest  being  the  four  founded  by  Hr.  George  A.  Clark.,  in  1873.  At  St.  Andrews 
there  are  81  bursaries  belon^ng  to  the  United  ctmcwe,  these  varying  In  amount  from  C5 
to  £50 ;  30  belonging  to  St.  Mary's,  varving  from  £6  to  £50 ;  and  a)  of  the  same  value 
transferable  from  tlie  United  college,  when  the  bursars  proceed  to  the  study  of  divini^ ; 
two  Ramsay  scholarships  of  £50 ;  one  Guthrie  scholarship  worth  £100  the  first  year 
and  afterwards  worth  £50 ;  one  Patrick  Kidd  scholarship,  worth  about  £40  ;  andT  two 
schoiarahips  of  £50,  founded  by  Mrs.  Tyndal  Bruce.  At  Aberdeen  there  are  about  250 
bursaries,  varyhig  from  £5  to  £50  ;  and  11  scholarships  of  £06  to  £70.  tenable  fw  4 
years,  also  some  valuable  exhibitions  to  Cambridge. 

SUB8CHEHBCDS&TT,  an  assocUtion  organized  by  German  students  for  the  par- 
pose,  originally,  of  reforming  the  excesses  and  outr^es  customatr  at  the  universities  of 
Germany,  and  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  nationality  by  uniting  the  stuoents  of  different  unl- 
versitiesL  The  first  organization  of  the  B.  took  place  at  Jena  in  1815,  and  most  of 
the  students  who  became  members  had  fought  in  the  Gennan  war  of  independence; 
during  1815-17  it  spread  to  Tfibingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Giessen.  As  it  was 
evident  that  the  students  were  to  he  dbappoiuted  in  the  hope  ttiat  the  war  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  political  reforms,  the  R  of  Jena  decided  to  have  a  general  gathering  of  the 
associations,  which  took  place  at  the  Warthuig,  Oct.,  1817.  At  this  festival  all  the 
universities  were  represented,  and  in  Oct.  of  the  following  year,  delegates  from  14 
universities  adopted  a  constitution,  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  except  the  universities 
of  Austria,  G^ttingen,  and  Landshut;  they  adopted  the  colors  of  the  German  empire, 
black,  red.  and  ^oTd,  and  resolved  to  bold  annual  conventions.  In  1819,  Kotzebue,  the 
German  dramimst,  who  had  been  declared  by  the  B.  a  traitor  to  his  country,  was 
assas^nated  by  Sand.  After  a  conference  at  Carlsbad,  the  German  eovemment  took 
steps  to  suppress  the  B.,  but  without  avail;  It  resulted  only  in  their  holding  secret 
instead  of  public  meetings.  The  original  plan  of  a  national  B.  was  revived  in  1837; 
the  chief  obstacle  was  the  difference  of  view  held  by  the  Qermanen,  who  desired  to 
bring  about  the  unity  of  Qermany  by  practical  and  political  means,  and  the  Arminen, 
who  laid  more  stress  on  the  ideal  unity  of  their  country  and  the  cultivation  of  indi- 
vidual powers.  The  views  of  these  two  parties  were  discussed  at  the  convention  of 
Bamberg  in  1827,  and  in  Frankfort  in  18S1 ;  and,  although  tiie  Arminen  had  the  hirger 
number  of  followers,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  more  energetic  Gtermanen. 
On  the  35th  of  Dec,  ISSZ,  tiie  B.  resolved  to  att^n  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Ger-' 
many  by  a  revolution;  all  the  students  were  called  upon  to  support  the  B.,  whose  h^- 
quarters  were  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maln.  The  attempt  was  made  at  Frankfort  in  June. 
1833,  in  which  neariy  2000  students  were  implicated.  It  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  pros- 
•jcution  of  students  at  all  the  German  universities,  and  many  of  them  were  impris- 
oned and  disfranchised.  The  students  of  Vienna,  who  nad  never  before  beea  oonnectad 
with  the  B.,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848. 
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BUB8IAS,  CoNBAD,  an  archnolt^lBt  and  claasleal  scholar,  b.  lit  8azx>iiy,  Not.  14, 1880, 
and  educated  at  Lelpzu.  He  held  prcrfeBBonbips  In  the  nnlvenities  of  XelpziKt  TUbtn- 
mn,  Zn^iih,  Jena  and  Munich,  and  waa  the  antluw  of  a  hlstoi^  of  dasdcalphUology  In 
Genuany  (1888)  and  ci  a  woric  on  the  geographr  of  Gieeoe.   He  died  In  1868. 

VmSLXK,  a  t.  of  Staffordshire,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  In  the  pottery  dis- 
trict, U  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  It  forms  part  m  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-upoD'Trent.  Pop.  '91,  80,8^.  The  abundance  of  coal 
and  the  variety  of  clays  have  made  B.,  since  the  17th  c,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
fictile  mauubcture.  Porcelain  and  pottery  of  all  kinds— Parian,  Iron  and  atone  ware, 
etc — are  produced  on  a  latice  scide,  as  well  as  encaustic  tilea.  There  is  also  a  glass 
manufactory  hen.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  "local  board  of  health.'* 
At  Birche's  head,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  B.,  stands  a  large  service  reservoir  of  the  Staf- 
fordsliire  waterworks  company,  from  which  the  town  and  neighborhood  are  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  A  fine  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1865,  which,  l)e8ides  the 
usual  municipal  offlcea,  contains  lecture  rooms  and  news  rooms.  B.  was  the  native 
place  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  greatly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

BUXT,  a  CO.  in  e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Chlcuco,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolls,*and  Omaha  railroad;  468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  11,069.   Co.  seat,  Tekamah. 

BUKTOT,  Asa,  d.d.,  1752-1836;  a  graduate  of  Yale  In  1777;  In  1770  settled  as  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  In  Thetf  ord,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  aU  his  life.  He  pub- 
lished many  sermons,  and  Eatays  on  Some  of  the  First  PrrndfiUa  9/  JWifi^yito,  Mhiot^ 
and  Theology.   See  Memoir  by  Thomas  Adams. 

BVBTOV,  JoHir  HiLii,  advocate  (member  of  the  BcottiBh  bar),  achieved  for  him- 
self a  place  in  the  world  of  letters  by  a  variety  of  works,  all  remarkable  for  ablli^,  and 
several  for  original  thought.  6.  waa  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  23d  of  Aug.,  1809;  his 
fstlier  was  an  officer  In  the  army,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  Abn^eenshlre 
laird.  Haring  graduated  at  Marischal  odlege,  Abwdeen,  he  became  an  apprentice  to 
the  profesBlfHi  of  law  In  his  native  clQr;  vmch,  however,  he  afterwards  abandoned 
for  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Edinbui^h  bar.  Here,  with  time  on  his  hands,  he  devoted 
faimaelf  to  study  and  letters.  Fo^  a  long  series  of  years,  from  1833  downwards,  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Wettminster  Beneto  of  articles  on  law,  history,  and  political  economy; 
and  for  several  years  he  contributed  to  Biaekaoo^a  Magouine  literary  sketches.  Among 
his  orinnal  works  may  be  mentioned.  The  Life  and  GorreipondeTioe  of  David  Hume,  9 
vols.  (184^ ;  Livea  of  8mon  Lord  Lavat  and  Jhinean  IMes  of  OuUoden  (1B47),  both  excel- 
lent biograptiies;  PoUtieal  and  Social  Economy  (1849),  which  is  a  valuable,  condensed, 
and  lucid  contrilmUon  to  the  literature  of  sociid  science;  NamUitietfrom  Oriminal  TriaU 
in  SeoUand;  A  Minualof  SoottiahLam;  A  Treatise  on  iM  Zaa  i^cotUah)  qf  Bankriaft^; 
Tkt  Hittory  of  SeoUand^rom  the  Jtevohition  to  the  EaUnc^on  ^  ^  Last  Jacobite  fiuur- 
reeHon,  2  vols.  (1858);  Tm  Hittory  <^  Scotland  from  Agricola' a  Invasion  to  the  Revolution 
if  1986,  7  vols.  (1887-70);  The  Rx^Hunier  (1862);  Ihe  Scot  Abroad,  2  vols.  (1864);  371* 
Caimfforwn  Mowitama  (1864),  A  new  edition  of  the  History  of  Sco^nd,  enlarged  and 
partly  rewritten,  imwared  in  8  vola ,  1878.  Burton  edited  vols.  1.  and  ii.  of  the  BcgMer 
^Fmy  CbuAMl  (Scotland)  for  1S46-78  ;  andlnlSTQhebrought  outahistoryof  the  reign 
of  qneen  Anne.  The  high  merits  of  B.*s  historical  works  have  been  universally  admittm. 
He  further  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (nominally  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  sir  John  Bowring),  with  an  able  introduction ;  and  he  publi^ed  a  volume  of  £bm- 
thamiana.  B.  was, In  1864,  appointed  secretary  to  the  prison  bo^  of  Scotland;  and 
on  the  almlition  of  that  board  m  1860,  he  remained  as  stipendiary  manager  and  secretaiy 
in  connection  with  the  Home  office.  On  the  passing  of  the  prisons  (Scotland)  act,  1877, 
B.  WBS  utpointed  one  of  the  prison  commlsaioDers  for  Scotland.  He  held  the  old 
office  of  hmoriographer  royal  for  Scotland,  was  LL.D.  of  Bdlnburgjt  universi^,  and  D.aL 
of  Oxford.  Hod.  Aug.  10,1881. 

BUBimr,  Sir  BiCHABD  Faakcis,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  snccessfnl  of  modem 
travelers,  was  b.  In  Hertfordshire,  England,  March  10,  1821.  He  was  educated  in 
France  and  England.  In  1842,  he  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  served  many  years  in 
SEndli.  While  in  this  employment,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the 
eastern  languages,  and  a  Btili  more  remarkable  dexterity  in  imitating  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India.  In  1851,  he  published  his  first  important  work— 
Sindh,  and  the  Races  that  inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Indus— Ml  of  graphic  description,  and 
interesting  to  all  readers.  B.  had  acquired  a  very  familiar  acquaintance  with  Hindu- 
stani,  Persian,  and  Moultanl.  He  had  devoted  special  attention  to  Arabic,  and  had 
made  such  prt^ress  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  like  a  native.  Possessed  of  these  qualU 
fleatlons,  he  resolved  to  explore  Arabia  in  the  disguise  of  an  Afghan  pilgrim;  and 
after  a  visit  to  England,  he  set  out  on  his  Journey.  Political  commotions  prevented 
him  from  traversing  the  whole  country,  as  be  intended;  but  his  Personal  Na/rraUve  of  a 
Pilgrimage  to  SI  Medinah  and  Meeeah  (1865)  records  one  of  the  most  daring  feate  on 
record.  A  perpetual  strain  on  the  ingenuity  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  assumed 
character,  most  diflieult  in  moments  of  fatigue,  and  in  the  midst  of  shrewd  and  observant 
fellow-travelers.  The  next  journey  undertaken  by  B.  was  into  the  country  of  the 
Somaiilis,  in  eastern  Africa.  It  proved  less  suoceasfnl  ihwi  was  anticipated.   B.*8  com. 
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panlon,  Lieut.  StroTan.  was  Jrilled.  ai^  B.  himself  was  woundod.  He  enooeeded,  how- 
ever, In  reaching  Harar  (q.T.),  a  most  important  town  in  eastern  Africa,  not  befan 
Tisited  by  any  European,  and  in  penetnutinff  a  Tast  and  populous  region  scarcdj 
known  to  geographers.  The  journey  led  to  a  stm  more  important  series  of  ezpeditiim^ 
those  to  the  country  of  the  upper  Kile.  Towards  the  end  of  1866,  B.  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  Lieut.  Speke,  also  of  the  Indian  army,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports 
collected  the  missionaries,  that  a  vast  sea  existed  in  the  heart  of  the  continent 
The  journey  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  our  time.  It  led  to  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  great  lake  of  Tanganyika,  and  the  opening  up  of  tiie  eastern  port  of 
the  contittoit.  B.  was  rewarded  with  the  medal  of  the  geo^i^hical  society.  Bis  health 
had  been  affected  by  his  African  journeys,  and  he  sought  to  reoorer  it  by  a  journey  In 
North  America,  from  which  he  brought  the  first  reliable  account  of  the  Mormons.  In 
1861,  B.  was  appointed  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Ainca,  and  while 
holding  this  appointment,  he  Tisited  the  Cameroon  mountains,  and  went  on  a  mission 
to  the  king  of  Iwiumey,  ihe  incidents  of  both  journeys  being  recorded  in  two  of  his 
most  interestinff  woAs.  B.  was  subsequoitly  the  consul  at  Santos  in  Brasll,  and  at 
Damascus ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ohwles  Lerer  in  1873,  B.  suooeeded  him  in  the  poet 
of  British  consul  at  Trieste.   B.  visited  the  Guinea  coast,  '83.   He  died  in  1890. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  Capt  B.  not  mentioned  above : 
Bindh,  or  theUnJiappif  Fa^(1861);  Goa and  thsBueMoutUcaju, or BzMotithaq^Sek Learn 
(18S1);  I^Ueonry  tn  the  Ymeujf  the  Indue  (1852);  Firet  Ibotetepe  in  Eaet  Jfriea,  or  on 
Itiyiloiaiion  of  Harar  (1866);  The  Lake  Bmione  of  Centnd  Africa,  or  a  Picture  of  Seizor- 
ation  (1860);  The  Oity  of  the  Baintt,  and  Aeroea  the  RoekyMouiOaim  to  Cal^omia  (1«1); 
Abei^euta,  or  the  Cameroon  Mountaine  (1868);  The  Utte  Baein;  A  Mieaion  to  Gelele.  King 
ofDahom^,  imfA  Ifotieet  of  the  mxaUed  AmoMone,  eta ;  SxpioraiioM  in  the  Eighiande  ^ 
Brat&i  Tmvm  and  &e  Vampire;  ZanMOar;  Tuo  TV^to  ehriOa  Land;  Ultima  Thvie, 
or  a  Brntmarin  leOaiad;  Btrueean  Bologna  ^m)-,  £Kna&JZ0(iMM(1877):  TheOotdMinm 

Midian  and  (he  Ruined  Midianite  CiUee  (1878),  giving  an  account  of  B.'s  InTestigations 
In  that  region  during  journeys  in  1876  and  1877  ;  To  the  Odd  Chaet  for  GMd,  ItSS.  In 
1885-88  he  published  a  literal  translation  of  the  Arabian  NighU  (q.v.).  under  the  title  of 
The  Thoueand  Sighte  and  a  Night  (10  vols. ,  and  6  vols,  of  supplement),  of  which  hit 
wife  issued  an  expurgated  edition  for  popular  perusal.  Lives  oy  Hitchman  (1887),  his 
wife  (1894),  and  QeoigiMia  M.  Stisted  (18B7).  He  left  a  MS.  to  his  widow,  Lady  Ltabd 
Burton,  consisting  of  a  translation,  with  oruinal  notes,  from  the  Arabic  of  7%«  Scented 
Oo^K,  which  she  destroyed  as  a  nunal  act,  Uuragh  it  luul  been  valued  at  $30,000.  She 
d.  In  London,  In  1806. 

BmiOH,  BoBEBT,  author  of  the  Anatomy  <if  Mtianeholff,  was  b.  at  Llndley,  in* 
Leicestershire,  in  1676,  and  studied  at  Brasenose  and  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1616, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  8t  Thomas,  and  in  1638,  to  the  rectory  of  S^Bve 
in  his  native  county.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  all  his  life  at  Christ 
chnrch.  where  he  died  In  1640,  leaving  legacies  of  £100  each  to  the  Bodleian  and  Christ 
cbnrcfa  libraries,  and  as  many  of  his  books  as  tb^  did  not  airoulT  possess.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memcny  In  Christ  cdiurch  catbedraL  B.  is  described  by  Anthony 
Wood  as  a  good  mathematicum,  a  dabbler  In  nativities,  a  well-read  scholar,  and  a 


mLancboIy  and  hnmorous  person,  so  by  others  who  knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great 
honesty,  plain-dealing,  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of  Christ  churdi 
cften  B»ythat  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,and  juvenile."  His  Anatomy  of 
Meianehoty,  ii  which  he  appears  under  the  title  of  Democritus  Junior,  Is  one  of  the  most 
curious  r'clangee  of  heterogeneous  elements  ever  put  together.  It  consists  nudnfy  of  an 
extraordinary  mass  of  quotations  from  old  ana  obscure  writers,  stung  on  » thread 
of  rambling  refiectlim*  often  tiresomely  pedantic,  but  relieved  1^  quwit  tonchei  of 
humor  and  ijeling. 

BUBTOV,  WiLLEAX  Evans,  1804-60;  b.  London;  son  of  WilllamOeorge  B.,  author 
of  BS^ieal  Reeeart^.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion ;  at  18  took  charge  of  his  father's  printing  establishment  and  edited  a  magazine. 
From  amateur  acUng  be  drifted  towards  the  regular  stage,  and  made  a  BnccessfuTd^but 
at  the  Haymarket,  in  18S2.  He  began  also  to  write  drunas,  one  of  which  was  played 
simultaneously  at  five  London  ttieaters.  In  1884,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
be  was  alwan  prominent  as  actor  or  manager,  <^iefly  In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  In  Philadelphia beestaUished  ue  ChwBmar^e Magatiinie,  allterarr  monthly. 
His  greatest  success  was  in  the  management  of  the  Chambers  street  theater.  New  York, 
wliere,  with  Brougham  and  others,  he  produced  dramas  from  several  of  Dickens's  novels. 
His  own  forte  was  low  comedv,  and  some  of  his  characters  were  so  established  in  public 
&vor  that  no  actor  has  satisfied  an  audience  in  them  since  his  death.  Such  were  "Captain 
Cuttle,"  "Toodles."  "Micawber,"  "Aminadab  Sleek,"  "Paul  Pry,"  and  othera  He  was 
a  fine  scholar,  and  had  a  superior  library,  particularly  of  Shakespearian  literature.  He 
was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Sowmir,  and  published  in  two  vols. » 
<^/ehpadta«fWUemd  Bumor. 

BUBTOH'OV-TBEHT,  a  mariEet  t  In  Staffordshire,  on  the  river  Trent  and  the  lOd- 
land  railway.  The  Oruid  Trunk  canal  also  passes  the  town,  and  enters  the  Tmit 
below.   A  bridge  of  84  archea,  built  before  the  Morman  conquest,  here  crossed  Om  rivn; 
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but  was  replaced  in  1864  hf  a  new  one  of  29  archei.  The  population  of  B.  bas  twen 
nearly  trebled  within  the  last  20  years,  being  In  18D1,  46,047.  This  Is  owing  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  brewing  of  ale,  which  is  the  staple  prodnct  of  the  place.  There 
are  nnmeroiu  breweries  In  B.,  some  of  them  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  nu^ltude. 
The  two  establishments  of  Bass  and  Allsopp  coTer  together  more  than  260  acres  of 
ground,  and  can  produce  yearly  about  two  million  barreu  of  ale.  There  are,  of  course, 
ezteoBiTe  cooperages,  and  also  iron-foundries.  The  public  ecUflces  are  not  particularly 
noticeable. 

BVXT8EIX,  RiCHABD  Lalor,  fh.d.,  d.d,,  was  bom  In  New  Yoi^,  April  14,  18401 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Propaganda  In  Rome,  taking  bis  degree  there,  and  receiv : 
inghis  ordination  in  1803.  Returning  to  America  be  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  of  St, 
Ann's  dmrdi,  and  in  1888  assignecT  to  the  new  parish  m  the  Epiphany.  Be  was  the 
first  Incumbent  In  the  office  of  "Defender  ot  the  Marriage  Tie''^(q.v.).  instituted  in 
America  by  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  the  Catholic  cburcb,  held  in  Baltimore  In 
1884.  In  1887.  he  Identified  hunself  with  a  movemeot  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn 
(q.T.)  was  concerned,  and  was  counsel  and  adviser  to  Dr.  3£c01ynn  after  his  suspension 
from  priestly  functions.  This  involved  him  in  personal  trouble.  He  was  removed  from 
the  office  of  "  Defmder  of  the  Marriage  Ti6"in  1887;  official  notice  of  his  action  ma 
taken  in  1889 ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  redre  from  faispoailion  as  pasbv  of  the  Ghuxdi 
of  the  Epiphany,  to  a  small  parish  in  Rondout,  N.  T.  He  appealed  from  the  order 
of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  by  that  body  was  ordered  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  archbishop.  He  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  congregation 
in  July,  1890;  appealed  to  Rome  for  reinstatement;  and  was  refused,  in  1890. 

BTTST80HSIS,  or  Bobcktts,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Alx-la-Chapelle,  with  which  It  Is  connected  by  an  avenue  of  trees.  It  has  manufactnrss 
of  woolen  doths  and  casslmeres,  and  celebrated  sulphur  springs  and  baths,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  106O  to  156^  F.    Pop.  '90,  13,388. 

BUST,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  t  in  the  s.e.  of  Lancashire,  on  a  rislog  grotind 
backed  by  hills  on  the  n.  and  e.,  between  the  Irwell  and  the  Roche,  9  m.  n.w.  ox  Hui- 
diesier.  It  waa  early  a  seat  of  the  woolen  manuf  acturu,  carried  un  by  Fleminjn,  but 
these,  ^ough  still  considerable,  now  yield  In  Importance  to  those  of  cotton.  Besidca 
spinning  and  weaving  factories,  there  ore  important  print,  bleach,  paper,  and  dye  works, 
and  some  large  foundries  and  engine  manufactories.  In  the  vicinity  are  excellent  free- 
stone quarries,  and  abundant  coafmlnes.  The  town  has  recently  been  much  improved 
in  drainage,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  has  been  secured  from  bills  at  a  distance. 
Pop.  '91,  67,212.  B.  returns  one  member  to  £»arliameot.  Some  improvements  In  the 
cotton  manufacture  arose  here. 

BVBTZVa  BEKILB,  Jfierophoru*,  *  genus  of  coleopterous  (q.v.)  insects,  of  the  tribe 
or  fiuniW  t^Aaim,  wiui  shcHrt  dub-ahaped  antennas,  remarkaUe  for  their  habit  of  bury. 
Ing  the  Bodies  of  mice,  moles,  and  other  small  animals,  In  order  to  deptwit  their  e^  in 
them,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  food  for  their  larv».  Some  of  the  epecies  are  natives 
of  Britain,  among  which  is  N.  vetpiUo,  the  species  of  which  the  habits  were  first  observed, 
which  is,  however,  more  common  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe.  It  is  a  black 
beetle,  about  an  inch  long,  with  two  bright  orange  bands  across  its  back,  and  having  an 
excessively  fetid  smell,  which  long  adheres  to  whatever  it  touchea  Its  sense  of  smell 
would  seem  to  be  extremely  acute,  and  a  dead  animal  soon  attracts  it,  a  [»iir  genendly 
arriving  togetlier,  male  and  female,  to  feed  upon  the  body,  and  the  male  to  proceed  to 
its  interment,  If  sufficiently  small,  previous  to  which,  however,  tb^  have  ■ometlmes  to 
drag  it  to  some  distance  to  a  place  suitable  tvt  their  porpossL  The  head  of  the  insect  1b 
the  only  tool  employed  ia  the  operation,  and  is  held  doidng  outwards,  and  employed  in 
a  manner  which  exhibits  great  muscular  power.  A  furrow  Is  first  made  around  the 
body,  then  another  within  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  earth  is  so  excavated  from  beneath, 
that  the  body  b^ns  to  sink,  when  the  insects,  by  great  efforts,  drag  it  down  into  the 
hole,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in,  the  excavated  earth  is  thrown  back  over  it.  The  female 
tibenlmher  cegsin  it;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  cravings  of  iqipetite  am 
aatisfieo,  it  is  left  for  the  larvn,  which  are  of  a  lengthened  form,  with  six  feet. 

BiniT  8T,  E9MUHD8,  or  St.  EDnrmrosBrmv,  an  ancient  borough  in  Suffolkshlre,  on 
the  Upper  Larke,  36  m.  n.w.  of  Ipswich.  It  is  well  built,  and  delightfully  situated. 
Pop.  *vl,  16,680.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  a  trade  in  wool,  but- 
ter, com,  and  cheese,  but  no  manufactures.  A  very  complete  system  of  drunage  has 
been  carried  out,  the  sewage  being  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and,  by  means  of  pumps, 
applied  to  irrigation.  A  new  corn  exchange  was  erected  in  1862;  In  1864,  the  Suffolk 
general  hospital  was  rebuilt.  B.  received  ns  name  from  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king  and 
mar^,  who  was  crowned  here  on  Christmas  day,  806;  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
^the  Danes.  On  ^e  site  of  his  tomb,  six  priests  founded  a  monastery;  and  here 
uuiute  raised  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  In  time  became  tiie  richest  and  most  important 
in  Sn^and,  save  ttiat  of  Olastonuury.  From  lOSO  to  its  dissolution  by  Henry  VIIL.  it 
was  ruled  over  by  a  line  of  88  abbots.  The  abbot  was  a  spiritual  baron  of  parliament, 
kad  judicial  authority  In  all  reuses  witbin  the  liberty  of  B.,  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  and  the  privilege  of  coining.  At  the  dissolution,  the  annual  income 
was  eqidvaient  to  about  £50  000  sterling.  Of  this  magniflcent  establishment,  little  now 
seokaliis  but  the  western  gate,  erected  In  1S37,  a  noble  relic  of  the  decorated  Gothic 
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«Me ;  and  ttu  **  drandt-nte,**  a  qnadmngle  tower  of  nuMlTe  ilinidld^j  M  ft.  Udih 
Hie  churohjiKU  to  wUcli  this  tower  formed  tbe  portal.  IndudeB.  bestdea  the  abbey 
ralna  and  aome  other  bulldlnn.  the  flue  old  chnrches  of  Bt  Hary  and  St  Jamea.  Tm 
celelmted  grammaHchool  ot  B.  -was  founded  by  Unf  jBdward  TL  tn  ISSO,  and  la 
free  to  aona  of  the  InbaUtanta  ot  the  town.  It  has  B  acfidaishipa  at  Cambridge,  and  • 
exhibitions  to  each  nnlTersIty,  and  has  produced  many  eminent  acholara.  Among  the 
many  religions  and  charitable  institutions  connected  with  the  abb^,  of  which  portioDS 
still  exist,  is  St  Saviour's  hospital,  founded  by  that  notable  abbot,  Samson,  whose  life 
and  actions,  as  recorded  by  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond,  Hr.  Carlyle  has  so  vividly  recalled  in 
his  Ptttt  and  iVMnUL  The  poet  I^rdgata  was  a  monk  In  uds  abb^;  and  sir  Nicholaa 
Bacon  was  bom  here. 

BmAOHTVO,  or  BiBAqufHO,  a  t  of  ffldly.  In  the  province  Palermo,  about  80  m. 
a8.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  popnlatitm  of 
about  9000. 

BUBA'CO,  a  ridge  or  serra  on  the  n.  side  of  the  river  Hondego,  in  the  province  at 
Beira,  Portugal,  about  SO  m.  i).d.c.  of  Coimbra.  Here  WeUiogton,  with  about  40,000 
Britl^  and  Portuguese  troops,  repulsed  the  attack  of  Hassena  With  65,000  French,  37th 
Sept.,  1310.  Unable  to  force  the  position,  Hassena  turned  it  by  a  pass  over  an  adjdn^ 
ing  ridge,  and  Wellington  retired  behind  the  lines  of  Tones  vedias.  which  indeed  it 
was  his  intention  to  do,  even  if  there  had  been  no  battle. 

BUBST,  Richard,  the  most  famous  oi  English  schoolmasters,  was  b.  at  Latton, 
Korthamptonshire,  Sept  33,  1606.  Educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Oxford,  he 
was.  In  IMO,  appomtea  head-master  of  Westminster  school,  the  duties  of  which  office  ha 
continued  to  discha^  nntil  his  death  In  1696.  He  la  the  type  of  pedagogues  alike  t<x 
learning,  assldidty,  and  the  application  of  the  birch.  He  was  a  most  successful  teacher, 
and  at  one  time  could  point  to  no  less  than  sixteen,  occupants  of  the  bench  of  bisbopa 
who  had  been  educated  in  his  school ;  and  altogether,  he  has  the  reputation  of  haviae 
"bred  up  the  greatest  number  of  learned  scholars  that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  nation." 
He  published  several  works,  but  they  were  chiefly  for  school  use. 

BUB'OA,  a  t  of  Piedmont  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river  Haira,  an  affluent  of 
the  Po,  about  9  m,  n.w.  of  Coni.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinl^.  Popw 
about  9000. 

BVSOS,  JoaANH  Gbovo,  1738-1600 ;  a  Qerman  philanthropist  and  statistician,  pro. 
tesor  of  mathematics  in  the  Hamburg  gymnasium.  He  otabllahed  an  association  for 
the  promotion  of  art  and  Industry,  and  a  school  of  trade,  the  latter  becoming  espedallj 
famous.  He  wrote  largely  upon  the  history  and  theory  of  trade  and  cimuneroe,  and  on 
questions  of  political  economy, 

BUBCH,  JrLiUB  Hbrmakn  Monrrz ;  b.  Dresden,  1831 ;  studied  theology  and 
losophr  at  Lelpsic,  but  began  literary  life  as  a  translator  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
other  English  authors.  In  1851  he  vldted  the  U.  S.;  In  1853  he  published  Wimdtrinff* 
iehoesn  ths  Hudatm  and  the  MimMppi.  Subseqnentlv  be  became  known  as  a  political 
writer,  and  in  1870  received  an  appointment  in  uie  foreign  offlce  at  Berlin,  wbtch 
brought  him  into  close  relationship  with  Bismarck,  whose  views  he  ardently  embmced. 
A.  part  of  bis  diary  kept  during  the  French  campaign,  was  with  Bismarck's  permission 
published  In  1878  under  the  tide  of  Oownl  Btthuuvfc  and  BiopU,  and  made  a  great 
stir  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 

BUBOHIKO,  Antom  Friedbich,  a  celebrated  geographer,  was  b.  Sept  SfT,  1724,  at 
Stadthagen,  in  the  principality  of  Schaumburg-Ltppe,  Germany.  He  studied  theology 
at  Halle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  frienddilp  of  Baumgarten.  In  1754,  he  was  appt^ntea 
extraordlnaiT  professor  of  philosophy  In  GSttlngen,  but  soon  Incurred  the  displeasure  of 
tbe  Hanoverian  government  by  bis  religious  heterodoxy.  Gottingen  thus  becomii^  An 
unpleasant  residence  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1761,  to  St.  Petersburg  as 
preacher  to  a  Protestant  congr^tlon  there.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  in 
1766  was  called  to  Berlin  as  upper  conslstorial  councilor  and  director  of  a  Oymnon'um  In 
Beriin,  where  he  died.  Hay  28th,  1793.  Until  the  appearance  of  B.'b  ErdbeaOtrethtnn,  the 
first  vMume  of  which  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1754,  neither  Germany  nor  any  other 
nation  possessed  a  gec^phlcal  work  which  made  any  pret«ision  to  sdentlflc  treatment 
or  completeness  of  execution.  The  changes  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the  world 
have,  however,  deprived  the  work  of  its  original  value,  but  it  has  been  corrected  and 
edited  by  subsequent  writers.  Of  his  other  numerous  publications,  the  most  important 
is  the  MagnxinfUr  SiaiorU  und  Oeographie  (25  vols.  Hamburg,  1767-03). 

BUfEMBAVKtHBaufABv,  atheologian  of  tbeorder  of  Jesuits,  wash.  InlflOOat  Nottelen 
in  Westphalia.  About  1640,  he  taught  ethical  philosophr  at  Cologne,  and  hiter  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  M&nster.  He  died  81st  Jan..  167a  Hia 
work  entitled  MedmSa  Thedogta  MbraUt  (1646),  was  celebrated  as  a  standard  authority  hi 
tbe  aemlnariea  of  tbe  Jesuits,  though  several  of  its  propositions  were  condemned  1^  Ui» 

SP**!  ,Ji^  gone  through  more  than  fifty  editions.  It  was  enluged  by  the  Jesuit 
croix  (17^.  and  re-edited,  with  hnprovements  and  additions,  by  the  Jesuit  Mon- 
tauson  In  1729,  and  again  by  Alfonso  de  Ligorio  in  1757.  As  It  was  found  that  Uio 
woik  contained  doctrine  In  favor  6T  regicide,  it  was  burned,  by  order  of  tbe  parliament 
Of  Toulouse,  on  the  occaaton  of  on  attempt  made  on  Uie  life  of  LouUXV.  Iw 
Damleastn  1757-  ^ 
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BOBBHTO,  a  river  of  Balemo,  Italy,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  Biucnto.  This 
to  the  stream  tliat  was  turned  from  its  channel  bj  the  followers  of  Alaric,  who 
buried  that  great  leader  in  the  original  bed  of  the  stream  and  then  restored  the 
mter  to  its  natural  course  bo  tliat  no  enemy  could  find  the  grave. 

MtSt  Gboboe,  D.D.,  1796-1859;  b.  Vt. ;  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  and 
Princeton  seminaiy;  ordamed  in  the  Presbyterian  cnurcb,  and  four  vears  a  missionary 
Inladiana.  In  1881,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  onental  literature  in 
Kew  York  university.  In  18^,  he  published  a  L(fe  qf  Mohammed,  and  the  next  year 
a  work  on  the  millennium,  in  which  he  held  that  the  beginniog  of  the  millennial  ^e  was 
marked  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Roman  pannism.  He  also  wrote  a  Hebrew]! 
grammar,  and  seven  volumes  of  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  In  1844,  he  con- 
Bucted  27te  Serophant,  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  prophetic  symbols,  and  published 
a  work  In  which  he  opposed  the  idea  of  a  physical  resurrection  of  tiie  body.  In  1846, 
he  united  with  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  began  to  translate  Swedenboi^s  works. 
In  support  of  these  doctrines,  he  edited  the  New  Ohnreh  BepotUfrff.  His  latest  work 
was  Prietthaod  and  Clergy  unknown  to  Chrittianity. 

BUBH  ABTELOFX,  Bura  Buck,  and  Bush  Ooat,  names  common  to  a  number  of 
species  of  aotelope  (q.v.),  natives  chiefly  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Africa, 
forming  a  section  of  the  Bsom  antOope,  which  some  naturaUsts  have  attempted  lo  erect 
Into  a  dis^ct  genus  (pmlatomia  or  e^ihalopus).  They  are  animals  of  more  compact 
form,  shorter  limbs,  and  greater  strength,  but  much  less  agility,  than  the  true  or  typical 
antelopes.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  arched  form  of  the  back.  They  have  mort, 
stnught,  or  slightly  curved  horns,  situated  far  back,  and  generally  peculiar  to  the  male 
sex,  with  usually  a  long  tuft  of  hair  between  them.  They  have  no  tear-pits,  but  instead 
of  them,  a  nakra  glandular  line,  formed  of  two  series  of  pores,  on  each  cheek.  They 
frequent  jungles,  thick  forests,  and  beds  of  reeds,  and  when  pursued,  seek  to  escape 
by  diviog  into  a  thicket.  The  common  or  white-backed  B.  A.  of  Sierra  I^eooe  (arm- 
fafM  ^^BfaUlHie)  Is  about  8  ft.  high  at  the  shoulder;  It  le  a  dull,  heavy,  awkward-looking 
animal;  keeps  concealed  In  the  thickets  during  the  day,  living  singly  or  in  pairs,  and 
feeds  in  the  open  spaces  In  the  early  momioKB  only.  To  shoot  It,  sportsmen  place  tiiem- 
selves  on  the  margin  of  the  woods,  and  watch  their  opportunity  as  it  comes  out  to  graze. 
Its  flesh  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  more  agile  antelopes.  Nearly  20  other  species 
are  usually  ranked  In  this  section  of  antelopes,  among  which  is  the  lOeerie  boo  {antOope 
fvgmaa)  of  s.  Africa,  a  species  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  of  very  small 
wse,  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  with  horns  only  about  1^  in. 
In  length.  It  Is  a  timid,  gentle  anCmal,  easily  domesticated.  It  difters  ftom  the  typical 
bosh  antelopes  in  the  grout  activity  which  H  displays. 

IVSEKAB',  a  low,  flat  Island  in  the  Persian  gulf,  about  11  m.  fnmi  the  Persian  coast. 
In  lat.  3d°  60'  n.,  long.  68°  12*  east.  It  is  about  18  m.  long,  narrow,  and  well-peopled, 
with  a  town  and  harbor  at  Its  western  extremity.  Its  propra  name  is  KheAaiA,  al^ify- 
ing  "good  water." 

BUSHIL  [Fr.  hoineau,  allied  to  lm'(>)te,  box,  butt;  Lat.  bvtta,  a  measure  in  general], 
m  diT  measure  used  in  America  for  grain,  fruit,  etc.  The  quarter  contains  8  bushs.,  and 
the  bushel  6  gals.,  the  gallon  measuHng  277.274  cub.  in.,  and  holding  10  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  distilled  water^  Hence  the  imperial  bushel  contains  80  lbs.  of  water,  and  measures 
8818.3  cub.  inches.  The  old  Winchester  bushel  measured  8100  cub.  In. ;  hence  88  Win- 
chester bushs.  —  83  imperial  bushs.  nearly. 

BTTBHIBE.   Bee  Abushehb. 

BVSHKAB'S  BITEB,  or  Bo&'jesman's  Riveb,  in  the  e.  part  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
a.  Africa,  is  about  200m.  long,  and  forms  on  its  lower  course  ttie  w.  boundary  of  Albany, 
whose  capital  is  Graham's  Town.  Its  general  direction  is  from  n.  to  s.,  its  month  being 
about       s.,  and  about  long.  2^'  east. 

BUBBUUr,  or  BoBiBSUAira;  so  named  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  but  calling  themselves 
0AAB.  or  Baait;  an  aboriginal  race  of  s.  Africa,  somewhat  like,  and  yet  differing  from, 
tbe  Hottentot,  but  like  them  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Eaffer  or  negro. 
They  rank  with  the  savage  of  Australia  among  the  lowest  existing  types  of  mankind, 
and  are  in  a  most  degraded  and  destitute  condition.  They  are  of  small  stature,  of 
dirty  yellow  color,  and  very  repulsive  features.  The  cheek-bones  are  laree  and  promi- 
nent, the  eyes  deep  set  and  crafty  in  expression,  nose  small  and  depressed,  and  the  hair 
in  onall  woolly  tufts  with  bald  spaces  between.  Of  ISO  measured  by  a  traveler,  the 
taflest  man  was  4  ft.  9  In.,  and  woman  4  ft.  4  In.  Some  are  well  proportioned,  active, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  privations  and  fatigue.  Those  furthest  n.,  near  lake 
Kgami.  are  considerably  larger  in  body.  They  clothe  in  skins  and  are  fond  of  orna- 
ments, decorating  their  arms  and  lees  with  be^s  and  rings,  and  the  women  sometimes 
paint  thdr  faces  red.  They  dwell  In  huts  of  reed  or  in  holes  In  the  nound ;  in  the 
mountcdn  districts  they  live  among  the  rocks  with  mats  for  shelter.  They  have  no 
cattle,  nor  any  animals  except  a  few  half-wild  dogs,  nor  have  they  the  least  signs  of 
agriculture;  but  as  they  live  by  hunting  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  ani- 
waai»,  and  follow  the  herds  of  antelope  in  their  migrations.  Tlieir  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows,  the  latter  tipped  with  bone  or  iron,  and  poisoned  with  TegetaUe  matter 
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mixed  wIUi  the  Tenom  of  «iukeB  or  Bpldera,  or  the  entraUs  of  an  extremely  polBonoai 
caterpillar  are  used  alone.  On  account  of  the  use  of  these  fatal  poisons  the  B.  are 
luld  In  dread  by  neighboring  tribes.  The  discovery  of  their  rude  tools  for  di^ng 
tubers,  scattered  over  wide  regions  not  now  occupiea  by  them,  indicates  the  existence 
of  grmtOT  numbers  of  B.  in  earlier  times,  Tbey  have  no  approach  to  tribal  organiza- 
tion, war  any  chiefii;  bod%  strength  ftHniiigthe  only  distinction  of  smnriori^.  Their 
Taiiona  dialects  are  not  understood  the^ittentots,  the  tongue  of  the  latter  being 
more  agglutinative,  that  of  the  B.  more  monosyllabic;  the  Hottentots  use  gender  in 
nunes,  while  the  B.  do  not.  The  Hottentots  can  count  20;  the  B.  only  3— calling  all 
above  that  "many."  The  B.  possess  a  pictorial  faculty  not  known  In  any  other  south 
African  tribe,  ana  the  rocks  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Drakenberg  mountains  show  many 
examples  of  Bushman  drawings  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animals.  Rii^  crosses, 
and  other  signs,  drawn  in  blue  on  rocks  and  stones,  and  believed  to  be  centuries  old,  have 
ginn  rise  to  the  suj^;estion  that  these  may  be  the  remains  of  hieroglypUo  writing. 

BIIBtlMIX,  Houfts,  D.D.,  180a-70;  b.  Comu,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1897,  where 
he  studied  law  and  theology;  in  1888,  became  yutor  of  the  North  Congregational 
dinrch  in  Hartford.  He  was  a  Toluminous  writer  on  theological  snUects;  some  of  his 
works  behig  Prina^  efjfational  Greatneia;  OMMim  yurtun;  Qcd  in  Chrkt;  Okiri»- 
tian  Theology;  Sermon*  far  Atf  JSme  Wt;  Natiire  and  (A*  Qapematural;  Work  and  Ptatf; 
Ohria  and  m$  SaleaUm;  Woman'*  »iffrage,  the  S^otm  Againtt  JSaiwre;  Tlu  Vieanotu 
Baerifles.  He  was  also  a  writer  for  vanous  periodicals  and  newspapers.  He  was  a  bold 
and  original  thinker,  with  peculiar  eloquence  of  style.  Though  strongly  evangelical  in 
l)elief,  his  denied  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  atonement  (known  as  the  "satisfaction 
theory"),  and  ^ve  less  tlian  the  ordinary  emphasis  to  the  distinction  between  the  per- 
sons in  theTnni^.  Ttiese,  with  other  divergences,  led  to  his  being  accused  of  heresy; 
but  ultimate^  the  fUlowship  (tf  the  Congregational  churches  was  found  broad  eoowdi 
to  include  him,  and  Iw  kept  his  standinir  thweiu  with  growing  influence  until  his  diawi. 
Duriiu;  his  latw  yean  his  health  compeUed  his  relinqt^^  of  the  active  pastorate, 
bat  his  labors  in  authcoship  were  unlntermitted.  While  his  theory  of  the  atonement 
has  not  commended  itself  in  its  exact  form  to  the  majority  of  evangeucal  Christians,  and 
is  adhered  to  by  no  organized  sect  or  party,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, his  spiritual  power,  his  wondrous  stugestiTOoess,  his  brilliancy  of  tiiought  and 
style,  and  his  broad  mental  scope,  have  proirandly  modified  the  thinking  of  the  praeent 
age  through  almost  the  whole  circle  of  Protestant  denominations.  Indeed,  with  his 
detestation  of  all  provincialism  and  sectarianism,  he  would  have  chosen  ain'  c4tier  form 
of  influence  rather  thui  that  whldi  is  oerdsed  by  the  leader  of  a  party  In  me  choroh. 

BTOHKUTGEBB,  In  Australia,  were  originally  ruBaway  oonvlcts,  who  had  taken  to 
the  "  bush"  and  become  robbora.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  they  established  a 
reign  of  terror  in  what  was  then  the  sparsely  settled  Van  Dlemen's  Land.  In  1814  a 
band  of  bushrangers,  27  in  number,  carried  on  their  operations  till,  in  1815,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  the  district  by  the  lieutenant-Kovemor.  Stern  measures  were 
taken  to  repress  the  crime.  Under  Gwvemor  Arthur  (1834-36),  108  criminals  were  ex- 
ecuted in  two  years.  In  3880,  a  severe  Bushranging  Act  was  passed  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  at  one  time  agang  (rf  flf^  desperadoes  in  the  Bathuzst  district  fou^l  reg- 
ular engagements  with  ttie  settleTS  and  police,  and  only  surrendered  when  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  was  brought  up  from  Sydney.  Ten  of  these  men  were  executed,  and  the  act. 
which  was  renewed  In  1834,  put  a  stop  to  bushranging  on  this  scale.  Outbreaks  still 
occurred  at  intervals,  as  in  1840,  but  generally  only  three  or  four  ruffians  would  band 
themselves  together  and,  after  a  more  or  less  wief  and  desperate  course,  would  be  cap- 
tured or  killed  by  the  mounted  police.  In  later  years  bushranging  has  been  tmfortunately 
facilitated  by  the  colonial  land  laws,  which  allow  people  to  settle  in  Isolated  spots 
among  the  mountains,  beyond  the  reach  of  educationiu  or  religious  Influences,  and  out- 
side the  range  of  police  supervision,  and  thus  any  scoundrel  u  permitted  to  dioose  the 
most  remote  haunt  for  his  headquarters,  to  which  he  can  retire  after  his  raida  The 
^hless,  thickly-wooded,  mountslnons  districts  of  ilastem  Victoria  and  Kew  South 
Wales,  with  a  cattle-dealing  population  that  included  numerous  "  sympatUun,**  have 
offered  shelter  to  many  bushrangers. 

BTT8HWHACKEBS,  a  term  much  In  use  durini?  the  civil  war  (though  well  known  be- 
fore) to  indicate  men  who  Dretended  peace  or  neutrality,  but  who  were  ready  to  make 
secret  attacks  whenever  opportunity  offered.  They  were  Dumeroufl  In  some  western 
states,  where  manyxtf  them  were  summarily  shot  as  outlaws. 

BVSFBIB^  an  Egyptian  t.,  capital  of  the  B.  nomos,  in  the  hieroglyphic  language, 
the  "  Place  of  Osiris,  believed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Abusir,  and  situated  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  delta.  It  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  the  gates  of  Elysium. 
Close  to  B.  was  the  pyramid  of  king  Bahura,  of  the  4th  dynasty,  known  as  the  Sa-1»,  or 
"  i^ramid  of  the  ridng  soul."  The  shrine  of  tin  goddess  Ins  ms  in  B.  and  a  great 
annual  fMival  and  lamentation  for  Osbris  was  held  there.  The  ^ace  was  destroyed  by 
Diocletian,  but  the  Copts  and  Arabs  have  preserved  the  name  In  Boudri  and  Abusir. 

BVmv,  a  kind  of  half-boot,  ladng  tight  to  the  leg.  The  andent  tragedians  wm 
bnaUns  (MMtfrM*),  often  with  thick  soles,  to  add  to  tiielr  stature.  Hence  the  B.  is  oftea 
iratfOTtaigB^y.  aa  the  slipper  (sMoitf,  a  fliu-aoledahoe)  for  comec^.  In  andent  aoulptura. 
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Dtun,  and  hnnten  In  gonenl,  as  -wdl  w  men  of  nnk  ud  authvi^,  an  rquMented  in 
bnddna  often  Ii^i^ilj  ornamented. 

BUM  is  the  name  of  a Bmall  Vessel,  nsoally  from  SO  to  60  tons' bniden,  machnsedin 
tiie  hernjog  fishery,  espedallv  by  the  Dutch.  The  B.  has  two  small  cabins— the  one 
at  tiie  i«oiw  semngf  as  a  kitimen.   Hie  remaining-  space  is  areceptacle  for  fish. 

BUBBAHIB'  (or  Baahair),  a  hni-«tate  of  i^ortbem  India,  In  the  Fnnjab,  on  the  bolder 
(rf  Ohineae  Taitary  (83*  n.  uid  78°  e.  cross  in  its  area).  It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
moontaiaouB  countries  in  the  world,  the  lowest  part  being  more  tlian  8000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  much  of  it  £rom  7000  to  13,000  feet.  The  SuUeJ  flows  through  the  country 
from  e.  to  w. 

BUfiSAHe,  or  BuBSAf  a  town  in  Central  Africa  on  an  island  In  the  Niger,  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Soudan.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  near  which  Mnngo  Park,  the 
African  traveler,  was  murdered.    Its  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
10,000  to  18,000. 

BU88KT,  Bknjahxn,  1767-1842;  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  revolntlonary 
am^;  after  the  war.  bM;an  business  in  Boston  and  accumulated  a  fortune,  roost  of 
which,  after  the  death  or  oertain  relatives,  went  to  the  support  of  the  law  and  divinity 
schools  in  Harvard  college,  and  the  founding  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  for  which 
speclaJ  object  he  gave  a  large  farm  near  Boston. 

VU880M,  Chables,  French  landscape  pidnter,  b.  In  1^,  received  a  first-class  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  In  1878,  and  became  an  oflBcer  xii  the  L^lon  of  Honor  in  1897. 

BU88GBA.   See  Babbora. 

TCUBKU  tAlM,  ManUarta  medfera,  a  South  American  palm,  growing  In  the  tidal 
awamps  of  the  Amazon,  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus.  The  stem  is  only  10  to 
16  ft.  high,  curved  or  crooked,  and  deeply  ringed.  The  foaves  are  simple  or  undivided, 
and  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  produced  by  any  known  palm,  being  often  SO  ft.  long, 
and  4  w  S  ft,  wide.  They  are  simply  brancned,  dzoo^ng,  and  tiie  &uit  is  of  an  olive 
edlor,  large,  hard,  and  Uuwe-seeded.  The  leaves  make  excellent  and  durable  thatch, 
being  spUt  down  the  midrib,  and  laid  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrows 
formed  by  the  veins  Ue  In  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  and  serve  as  so  many  little  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  water.  The  spathe,  taken  off  entire,  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  bag,  or 
the  larger  ones  are  stretched  out  to  make  caps. 

BUSST-XABITTar,  Bogbb,  Gonnt  de,  a  French  writer  and  soldier,  1618-1603;  dlsthi- 
gnlshed  himself  for  his  valor  during  the  Fronde,  and  as  the  author  of  apliited  ballads 
and  epigrams.  His  best  known  work  is  entitled  Hatoirt  amaunvm  de»  GauUa,  1666,  In 
which  he  handled  in  a  veiy  free  manner  the  amorous  adventures  of  several  ladies  of 
the  court.  The  work  got  hun  into  trouble  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  but  was 
released  after  a  year  and  banished  to  his  estates  in  Burgundy,  The  book  has  been 
many  times  republished  and  has  been  widely  read.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  many  poems 
and  fugitive  pieces,  and  left  two  volumes  of  Interesting  memoirs,  published  in  1696,  and 
*  collection  of  letters  published  in  1097-1700. 

BUII  (Ital.  btuto;  Fr.  buete),  in  plastic  art,  the  name  given  to  a  sculptural  repreeente- 
tkm  of  the  bead  and  upper  part  of  the  human  body.  The  earliest  busts  formed  by 
flie  ancienta  were  prohably  those  heads  at  Hercuiy'  wtudi,  when  elevated  ou  tall  square 
Uocks  of  Btone,  received  ute  name  of  hermse(8ee  Hbhhbs).  These  w«re  af lerwards  fre- 
qneotiy  surmounted  by  representations  of  other  divinities,  such  as  Minerva ;  and  as  they 
gradually  assumed  more  and  more  of  the  human  form,  they  passed  into  busts,  which 
were  made  of  marUe,  bronze,  etc.  But  it  was  not  till  very  late  in  the  history  of  art 
that  boats,  in  the  sense  of  portruts  of  individuals,  came  to  be  used,  either  in  Greece  or 
Borne;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  designated  them  by  any 
necial  name,  for  the  Latin  word  btutum  had  a  quite  different  meaning.  It  was  not  till 
Alsunder'a  time  that  busts  were  used  for  purposes  of  porbaiture  in  Greece;  and  most 
<tf  Uie  Boman  busts  which  we  poaaess  belong  to  the  period  of  the  emperora.  During  thd 
learned  period  of  Greece,  whldi  commence  with  Aristotle,  portraita  of  men  of  lettera 
formed  an  important  department  of  art;  and  It  became  an  object  with  the  founders  of 
museums  and  libraries  to  procure  complete  sets  of  them.  The  artists  of  this  period  exhib- 
ited remarkable  ability  in  expressing  the  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  they  repre- 
sented. In  this  way  we  have  well-autben  ticated  busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno  the  noic, 
and  otiier  philoaopbera;  of  poets  and  raators,  such  as  lacerates  and  Demosthenes;  of 
Atimlaa  staletmen  and  diatinguished  women.  In  Rome,  reinreseotations  of  the  kings, 
and  persons  of  disdnction  belonging  to  the  earlier  period,  were  probably  made  from  tba 
imafina  majomm  whidi  every  patrician  preserved  in  his  atrium,  and  which  were  com- 
monly made  of  wax.  These,  no  doubt,  were  often  merely  fanciful  representations, 
partlv  taken,  it  may  be,  from  the  more  prominent  features  which  belonged  to  the  existing 
members  of  the  family.  The  eariiest  well-authenticated  Roman  B.  which  we  possess,  la 
probably  that  of  Bctpio  Africanus  the  elder.  During  the  empire,  busts  for  the  most 
part  were  accurate  portrtita,  and  still  fumist  us  with  ue  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  tin  features,  not  only  of  the  araperors  themselves,  bnt  of  most  other  persfms  of  dis- 
tinction. Busts  of  poets  and  men  of  letters  are  far  Ims  frequently  met  with  amongst 
the  Bomans  tiuut  amongst  the  Greeks.  Thechlefmarlcsof  tbeftaUienticityintiiesabasts 
nL-8 
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are  the  names  which  rerj  frequently  are  inscribed  on  them,  and,  where  theee  are  not 
found,  the  comparison  wnich  we  are  enabled  to  make  between  them  and  «>ina.  Private 
ooUectors  of  buste  were  not  unknown  in  ant^uity,  as,  for  example,  M.  Terentlus  Tarro 
and  PomponlUB  Atticus.  In  our  own  time,  king  Louis  X.  of  Bavaiia  made,  in  his  cele* 
brated  Valhalla,  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  busts  which  perhaps  anywhere  exists. 
The  flret  complete  collection  of  engravings  from  antique  busts  was  made  by  FuItius 
Urainius  in  his  lUu^rium  Imagine*  (Rome,  1599,  and  Antwerp,  1000).  Recently,  we 
bave  been  indebted  to  ViscoDU's  JeoTwgra/phie  Ofmpu  (Paris,  1811)  and  JfanuyrapUa 
Bomaine  (Paris,  1817}  for  a  similar  collectloQ. 

BTOTAlOarTK,  AwASTASiO,  1780-1851 ;  a  physician ;  b.  Tlquilpan,  Mexico.  He  was 
amonc  the  earilest  suppOTters  of  Iturbide  when  the  reTolt  against  Spain  began  hi  1821. 
In  1880^  he  became  Tlo»^esideat  of  the  repobUc,  exercising  the  full  power  of  president. 
He  resigned  when  Santa  Anna's  rerolntlon  of  18S2  became  suooessfnl,  and  the  next  year 
was  exiled,  living  In  Europe  ontU  1836,  but  recalled  after  the  downfftU  of  SanU  Ann^ 
and  in  1837  elected  president.  In  1841  he  resigned  the  pmldenCy  to  Santa  Anna,  and 
in  1846  he  was  president  of  the  Mexican  congress. 

BmTAJU),  OtU,  a  genus  of  birds,  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family,  oUda,  usually 
ranked  in  the  order  graUa  (q.v.).  The  general  structore  seems  to  agree  best  with  that 
of  the  gralla;  but  there  are  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallinaceous  birds,  both  in 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  bustards;  while  their  power  of  running,  and  the  use 
which  they  make  of  their  wings  to  lud  in  running,  are  indicative  of  a  relation  to  the 
ttnttAionida,  or  ostrich  tribe.  They  differ,  however,  from  these  birds  in  possessing 
wings  quite  capable  of  flight,  althou^  even  when  preaaed  by  danger  they  often  se^  to 
escape  oy  running,  and  the  great  B.  of  Europe  has  been  pursued  and  taken  by  grey- 
hounda — Bustards  are  birds  of  bulky  form,  with  long  neck  and  long  naked  le^;  the 
toes,  three  In  number,  all  directed  forward,  short,  united  at  the  base,  and  edgra  with 
membrane;  the  wings  rather  rounded;  the  bill  of  moderate  length,  straight,  or  nearly  so. 
They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  open  plains,  to  which  all  their  liabits  are  adapted. — The 
Obeat  B.  (otia  tarda)  was  at  one  time  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  was  also 
an  inhabitant  of  the  8.e.  of  Scotland;  bnt  extending  cultivation,  ana  the  persecution  to 
which  It  has  been  sablected,  have  now  rendered  it  a  veiy  rare  British  bird.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  s.  and  e.  of  Europe,  and  abounds  in  the  wide  steppes  of  Tartary.  It  Is  the 
largest  of  European  birds,  the  male  sometimes  weighing  nearly  SO  pounds.  The  female 
is  much  smaller  than  the  male.  The  plumage  is  of  a  pale  chestnut  color  on  the  upper 
parts,  beautifully  varied  with  black — much  white  and  black  on  the  wings,  the  tail  tipped 
with  white.  The  tall  Is  short,  spreading,  and  rounded.  A  tuft  or  plume  about  7  in. 
long,  springing  from  the  chin,  passes  b^kwards  and  downwards  on  each  side,  in  the 
summer  dress  of  the  male,  partly  concealing  a  long  stripe  of  bare  skin  on  each  side 
of  the  neck.  The  anatomy  of  the  male  exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  a  la^  bag 
or  pouch,  caiuble  of  holding  several  pints,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the  under- 
side of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  mandible.  The  use  of  this  bag  is  unknown;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  for  conTcying  water  to  the  females  and  youn^  tn  wide,  arid 
pl^ns.  The  great  R  feeds  indiscnmlnately  on  animal  and  vegetable  food,  swallows 
frogs,  mice,  worms,  etc.,  and  is  very  fond  of  turnip-tops.  Its  flesh  Is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  flavor.  It  is  polygamous.  No  difficulty  is  fo\md  in  taming  it,  but  ail  attempts 
to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  true  domestication  have  hitherto  fuled,  from  its  not  breedmg 
in  the  poultiy-yard. — The  Little  B.  (0.  tetrax),  frequently  in  the  s.  of  Europe  and  n. 
of  Africa,  is  only  an  accidental  visitant  in  Briton.  It  is  not  half  the  size  of^ the  great 
B. — The  BlacK'SBADED  B.  (0.  nigrieept)  is  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  open  plidns 
the  Hahratta  country.   Its  flesh  Is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  India. 

BU8T0-AB8I'ZI0,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  In  tlie  province  of  Mftan,  and  30  m.  n.w. 
from  Milan.   Il  stands  In  a  fertile  plain,  which  produces  much  wine.   Pop.  about  9000. 

BTTTASES  (wrongly  called  Dibutades),  a  Greek  modeler  in  clay,  described  as  the  first 
who  copied  the  human  face  in  that  material.  Seeing  on  a  wall  a  drawing  in  outline  of 
his  daughter's  lover.  B,  molded  the  face  of  it  in  clay,  and  baki^  it  with  the  tiles  which 
it  was  Ms  business  to  make.  The  incident  led  B.  to  ornament  the  ends  of  roof-tiles  with 
faces,  a  practice  largely  imitated  in  after  years.   He  Hved  about  600  B.C. 

BUTCHEB-BIAD.   See  Shrike. 

BUTCHER,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1811-76 ;  ninetieth  bishop  of  Heath,  Ireland ;  educated  at 
Trinity  college.  Dublin,  where  he  held  professorships  In  ecclesiastical  historv  and 
divinity.  He  was  a  prominent  controversmllst.  His  best  known  works  are :  On  tA« 
Prrnnt  State  of  the  Bimi^  (hntrovwajf  in  Irdand,  1855 ;  On  the  Relating  Value  ^ 
IRiman  and  Divins  KnovBledm,  1857 ;  On  OmmrwUiw  Charaeter  tf  the  SngUth  Etf- 
ormation,  1862 ;  and  Same  ThoughU  on  the  Supreme  Authoritjf  nf  the  Seriptura,  1864. 

BUTOHEB,  Samuel  Hehrt,  ll.d.  ,  a  British  classicist  born  at  Dublin  (1850),  educated 
at  Marlborough  College.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1874-76),  Fellow  of  Unl. 
nx^tj  College,  Oxford  (1876-^),  and  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  Univerritr  of  Edinburgh 
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(188S).  With  Andrew  Lang  he  hu  tranahited  the  Otfjruy  (187B)  and  vrittea  an  aooniBl 
of  Demoethenee  (t881V 

nrrOHXBff-BBOOX,  Aum^  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  taiaeecB,  with  nuila 
ud  female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  a  perianth  of  six  leaves,  filaments  united,  one 
style,  and  the  fruit  a  berry.  The  common  butchers'- broom  (B.  acvieatut)  is  a  shrubby 
or  almost  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  with  a  bienniid  stem,  1  to  S  ft.  high,  sending  out  many 
short  branches  and  ovate  alternate  sharp-pointed  false  leaves  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  branches,  the  flowers  minute  and  arising  from  tiw  disk  of  the  false  leaves,  solitary; 
the  berries  red,  almoet  as  la»e  as  wild-chenies.  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  ■.  of  £urope,  and  in  the  s.  of  England  In  woods  and  hedges. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the  plant  by  butchers,  to  sweep  their* 
blocks.  It  grows  well  under  trees  or  shrubs,  and  can  often  be  sdvantageously  introduced 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  root  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine.  It  la  aperient 
and  diuretic— A  hj/pophj/Uumt  a  native  of  Italy,  had  once  a  condderable  reputation  aa 
a  stimnlant  of  the  uterus. 

BUTZ,  an  island  in  the  flrth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Aigyle 
by  a  narrow  winding  strait,  called  the  kyles  of  Bute,  mostly  under  a  mile  wide,  about 
0  m.  distant  from  the  w.  coast  of  Ayrslure,  and  8  m.  □.  of  Arraa.  It  Is  about  16  m. 
long,  of  irr^lar  breadth,  and  with  an  area  of  00  sq.  miles.  The  surface  to  tiie  n.  la 
Ugh,  rugged,  and  barren;  in  the  center  and  a,  it  la  low  and  undolaUng,  and  compara- 
tivety  fertile.  The  highest  point  rises  87S  feeL  The  coast  is  rocky  and  has  some  bays. 
The  island  has  several  small  lakes.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  and,  thoiuh  moist,  less  so  than  on  the  w.  coast  generally;  hence,  it  Is  much 
SBBorted  to  by  invahds.  In  the  s.  the  soil  is  sandy;  towards  the  n.  cl^  predominates. 
Moat  of  the  land  is  under  tillage,  and  agriculture  Is  In  a  good  state.  The  chief  town  la 
Rothesay.  Most  of  the  Island  belongs  to  the  marquis  of  Bute,  whose  beautiful  seat, 
Mount  Stuart,  is  about  4  m.  s.  from  Rothesay.  Among  the  antiquities  of  B.  are 
Rotheaay  castle,  Karnes  castle,  Ellmorie  castle,  St.  Blaine's  chapel,  Dunsyle,  a  remark- 
able vltnfled  fort  on  a  high  crag  on  the  s.w.  coast,  and  the  Devil's  caldron,  a  circular 
sreetion,  the  original  purpose  oX  irhlch  la  not  well  known.  B.  and  the  neighboring  idea 
were  for  many  centunea  aul^ect  to  the  Norwegians. 

BUn,  JoHH  Patbiok  Objohtoh  Stitabt,  Marquis  of,  b.  1847.  He  jtdned  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  In  186B  and  baa  published  several  religious  works,  besliles 
various  urUdes  for  reviews.   In  188S  he  was  dected  Bector  (tf  St.  Andrews  University. 

■UTEf  JoiDT  Stuart,  tliird  earl  of,  was  b.  in  171&  and  d.  in  1793.  About  1787, 
be  attracted  the  favOTable  notice  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  made  him  one  of 

his  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  became  Groom  of  the 
Stole  to  bis  son,  afterwards  George  III.,  over  whose  mind  he  obtained  a  strong  influence. 
In  Mar. ,  1761,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and  from  the  29th 
May,  1762,  to  the  6th  April,  1763,  be  was  prime  minister.  His  government  is  memora- 
Ue  only  as  one  of  the  most  unpopular  that  ever  held  office  in  Britain,  its  fundamental 
principle  being  the  supremacv  of  the  royal  prerogative,  of  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment were  merely  the  humble  servants.  Lord  Bute  was  given  to  scientiflc  pursuits, 
eqiecially  botany,  and  showed  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  uterature  and  art  He  mat^ 
Tied  the  only  dw^^tw  of  lady  Hary  Wortley  Montagu. 

XirnA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  UmminoM,  suborder  papmon- 
aeem,  lemancable  Utr  the  great  length  of  the  atandara  of  the  flower,  and  having 
a  compressed,  one^eeded  pod,  membranaceous  at  the  apex.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies are  B.frffndoM  and  B.  mperia,  natives  of  India;  and  the  former  veir  widely 
diffused  throughout  that  countiy,  generally  appearing  as  a  sort  of  shnib  In  the 
neighborhood  of  villages,  but  In  tiie  jungles  growing  mto  a  small  tree.   These  trees 

? resent  a  gorgeous  sight  when  covered  with  racemes  of  lai^  deep  scarlet  flowers, 
'hey  have  trifoliate  leaves,  with  roundish  leaflets,  velvety  beneath.  They  yield  a 
resinous  exudation,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  lurid  red  tears,  often  covering 
the  twigs,  and  ia  one  <^  the  kinds  of  lac  (q.  v.)  brou^  to  the  market  in  India. 
The  luKis  of  the  tree  la  not  red,  and  the  lac  is  Bupposed  to  oe  elaborated  by  insects,  but 
of  what  qtecies  is  unknown.  B.  frondoia  is  called  the  tRak  tree  In  India.  The  bark 
and  roots  are  very  fibrous,  and  the  fiber  is  used  for  calldng  boats.  The  flowers,  called 
tee$oo  or  ktetoo,  yield  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  dye. 

BVnSA,  a  t  of  ^cfly,  in  the  |ffovince  of  Caltanisetta,  and  8  m.  n.n.w.  from 
Tenranova.  It  stands  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manfria.  Ruins  of  great 
antiquiW  exist  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  ancient  name  Is  imknown.  In  853,  B.  was 
besieged,  for  five  months  by  the  Siu^cens,  who  raised  the  siege  on  the  surrender  of  6000 
persons  as  slaves.  B.  was  almost  the  last  town  in  Sicily  taken  \>y  the  Normans,  having 
held  out  against  Count  Rc^er  till  1069.  The  present  castle  Is  of  Norman  erection,  and 
eontalns  a  number  of  medissval  antiquities.   Pop.  6000. 
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IVTSSHIBE,  a  countr  in  the  8.w.  of  Scotland,  comprising  the  lales  of  Bate  (q.v.)  and 
Arraii  <q.T.),  and  the  Cumbraes,  Holy  isle,  Pladda.  Inchmarnocfa,  and  other  smaller 
talaods.  The  area  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  ordoanoe  surrey,  is  826  sq.m.,  or 
148,977  statute  acres.  The  pop.  In  1801  was  18,406.  B.  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment.  The  county  town  la  Itothesay,  in  the  Island  of  Bute. 

BUTDT,  Ui<TSBK  LODis  AuacsTK,  1838-88:  b.  Salnfr^entln,  France;  areist,  pupil 
of  ncot  and  Plls;  worked  Tery  successfully  with  charooal;  nlnter  of  "Toe  Dmrture*' 
and  "La  Ftehe,"  In  Salon  of  1877:  also  painter  of  "Satm^  at  VlUerFiUe— the 
Waltii^;,"  and  many  otliecs,  B.  receiTed  nwdals  in  167&  and  1ST8. 

BUTLIB,  a  CO.  In  s.  Alabama:  782  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  31,041,  Indud.  colored;  hilly,  and 
mostly  covered  with  pine  woods;  produces  com,  cotton,  etc.  The  Lot^vUle  and 
Nashville  railroad  passes  through.   Co.  seat,  Oreenvllle. 

B1TTLEB,  a  00.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  rail- 
road; 576  Bq.m.;  pop.  *eo,  16,468;  an  agricoltural  i^clon,  most^  prairl&  Co.  seat, 

AUison. 

BITTIAB,  aco.  in  s.  Amsas,  on  the  White  and  Walnut  rivers;  1438  •q.m.;  pop.  *O0^ 
24,055.  Agrlcottnre  Is  the  chief  business.   Co.  seat,  Eldorado. 

BUTLEB,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kentucky,  on  Qreen  river  ;  452  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90.  18,966,  incL 
colored.  Surface  uneven,  with  moderately  fertile  soil ;  agnculture  the  main  business. 
Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

BUTLXX,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Hissouri.  on  the  Arkansas  border,  w.  of  St.  Frandi  river ; 
716  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  9964,  incl.  colored.  It  bas  a  level  surface  and  fruitful  soil,  produc* 
ing  corn,  tobacco,  etc  Co.  seat.  Poplar  Bluff. 

BTTtlEB,  a  co.  In  e.  Nebraska,  s.  of  Platte  river  ;  688  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  47S0 ;  In  '90, 
15,464 ;  productiaiB  agricuUuraL  Go.  seat,  David  City. 

BVTUB,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  bonier,  intersected  by  Miami  river,  the 
Hiaml  canal,  and  three  raUroads  ;  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  48,097.  Productions  agricnl- 
tnral.  Co.  seat,  Hamilton.  There  are  in  the  oo.  many  Interestliig  monnments  of 
aboriginal  Inhabitants. 

BTTTLEB,  a  co.  in  v.  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Alleghany  river,  drained  by  the  waters 
of  the  Beaver ;  796  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  66.889.  The  surface  Is  diversifled,  and  the  vAL 
sandy  but  tolerably  good,  producing  the  usual  crops.  Cool,  iron,  and  Umeetone  are 
plentiful.  Co.  seat,  Butler, 

BUTLEB,  a  borough  and  co.  seat  of  Butler  co..  Pa.,  on  Ooneqnenesstng  creek,  81 
miles  n,  of  Pittsburg,  and  entered  by  the  Pennsylvuiis,  the  Pittsburg  and  Western, 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Shenango  and  Lake  Erie  railroads.  Its  location  In  the  oil  region  of 
the  state  gives  it  importance,  and  coal  is  mined  here.  There  are  several  newspwera, 
glass-works,  natural  gas,  flour-mills,  loannfactures  of  woolens  uid  carriages,  public  nlsh 
school,  and  national  bank.    Pop.  1880,  8163;  1890,  8784. 

BUTLEB,  Albas  ;  an  English  liag^ologlst,  1710-78.  He  was  educated  at  the  Douay 
Roman  Catholic  collie,  where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  divin- 
ity.  He  traveled  on  the  continent  was  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  president 
of  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer^s,  where  he  died.  The  Jjiva  of  th«  Sainta  was  his 
great  work.    It  has  passed  through  many  editions. 

BUTLER,  Andrew  Ficksins,  1700-1867 ;  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  college,  and 
lawyer  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  in  the  legluature  In  1894,  wid  in  1888  was  appointed 
judge  of  sesdons  and  afterwards  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1846,  he  was  chosen  U.  B. 
aenatnr.  It  was  Mr.  Sumner's  reply  to  B.  s  last  mpeech  In  the  senate  that  kd  to  the 
assault  upon  the  Massachusetts  senator  \fy  Preston  s.  Brooks. 

BUTLEB,  Bbnjahih  Fbaitkijn,  1795-1868 ;  a  native  of  New  York,  and  law  part- 
ner of  Martin  fan  BuraL  He  served  in  the  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  revise  the  statutes.  In  Jackson's  cabinet  he  was  attorney-general,  18S3-S8, 
and  acting  secrettuy  of  war,  1836-:J7.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  New  York.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Democratic  party  np  to  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  after  which  he  acted  Wltb  tlw  Other 
party.   See  Mackenzie's  Li/e  and  Opinion*  o/  B.  F,  BvUtr, 

BUTLEB,  Bbnjauin  Fraitklin,  lawyer,  general,  congressman,  and  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  was  bom  at  Deerfleld,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5,  1818.  His  father.  Captain  John 
Butler,  who  hnd  commanded  a  company  of  dragoons  during  the  war  of  1813,  and  had 
served  under  Glen.  Jackson,  died  soon  after  his  son's  birth,  and  Mrs-  Butler  removed  to 
Low^l,  Mass.  Benjamin  Butler,  after  the  usual  schooling  of  the  New  England  boy, 
entered  Waterville  College,  Me.,  where  be  ^radaated  in  1838.  In  1840  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  at  Lowell,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  large  practice  In  Lowell  and  other 
cities.  He  was  early  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  partv,  and  by  them  was 
chosen  to  the  legislature  in  1858.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  in  18S9  was  elected  (o  the  state  senate.  On  the  first  cnll  for  troops 
in  the  civil  conflict  (April  16,  1861),  B.,  who  was  a  brig.gen.  of  mlHtia,  called  out  his 
brigade.   On  the  next  day,  the  6th  regiment  left  Boston ;  and  on  the  ]8tii^.,  at  the 


head  of  the  8th  regiment  started  for  Washin^u  by  way  of  Balttnuoe.  Two  regiments 
of  his  brigade  had  ia  the  mean  time  sailed  for  fortress  Monroe,  of  which  they  took 
poasesslon.  The  bumicg  of  railroad  bridges  prevented  B.  from  reaching  Washington 
directly,  and  he  took  po^esdon  of  AnDapoTiB  and  repaired  the  railroad  from  that  city 
to  Washington  so  q»eedlly,  that  t^e  7th  New  York  and  the  8th  Hassacbusetts  i^^ents 
readied  the  capital  la  season  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  sdzare.  In  May  he  took  po9- 
sessloa  of  Baltimore  without  opposition,  and  the  same  month  was  appointed  maj.goi. 
and  given  command  of  fortress  Monroe.  Here  he  made  the  declaration,  when  requested 
to  return  runaway  negroes,  that  the  slaves  were  "  contrabsod  of  war" — a  doctrine  that' 
ereatly  discouraged  the  confederates  and  correspondingly  elated  the  union  aide,  for  up  to 
uat  period  there  had  been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  civil  or  military  autbontiea 
in  doing  their  utmost  to  arrest  and  return  furtive  slaves.  In  the  spring  of  ISSZ  he 
commanded  the  land  force  of  18,000  men  designed  to  co-operate  with  f^rragut  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  to  operate  In  the  lower  Miaslasippi,  and  on  the  lat  of  Hay  he  took 
pcwBessioD  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  remained  until  relieved  by  Gen.  Banks,  in  Decem- 
ber. His  administration  in  New  Orleans  was  violently  denounced  ;  but  he  kept  order, 
forced  the  people  to  keep  reasonably  clean  streets,  and  so  avoided  the  yellow-fever  for 
one  season  ;  compelled  the  rich  confederates  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  whom 
the  conflict  had  reduced  to  want,  and  enforced  due  respect  for  the  flag  of  the  nation. 
Near  the  close  of  1863  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  department  of  Yirnnia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  In  May,  1864,  occupied  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred  in  support  of 
Grant's  movement  u^n  Petersburg.  In  October  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to  assure 
peace  during  the  election,  there  being  danger  of  serious  trouble.  In  1864  he  was  sent 
Bgalnet  fVnt  Elsher,  but  the  enterprise  ^ed,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  and  he  re- 
turned, contrary  to  orders,  for  which  he  was  relieved  from  command.  In  1866  he  was 
chosen  member  of  congress  from  the  Boston  district,  and  In  1868,  was  one  of  the  man- 
tgers  in  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  until  1876-77,  Butler  acted  with  the  Republican  pariy ;  but  when  the  greenback 
and  labor  movement  began  to  take  abape  he  favored  it,  and  In  1878  was  the  candidate 
of  those  parties,  and  of  a  largo  porlicKi  of  the  Democratic  partv,  for  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, receiving  109,435  votes  to  184,726  for  the  successfol  Bepubllcan  candidate, 
lie  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  "  greenbackers,"  labor  men,  and  Democrats,  In 
1879,  formally  announced  himself  a  Democrat  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  and 
in  1883  was  elected  by  that  party  gov.  of  Mass.  lie  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  that  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency, 
3884 ;  and  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the  nomination.  Professing  diBsatlsfaction  with 
the  methods  and  result  of  that  convention,  he  accepted  the  nominations  tendered  him 
by  both  the  Anti-Monopoly  and  Greenback-Labor  parties,  which  be  united  under  the 
name  of  the  People's  party,  and  carried  on  a  vi|[oroa8  campaign,  bnt  polled  a  far  snudler 
vote  than  was  anticipated.  Gen.  Butler  died  suddenly  on  the  11th  of  January.  1898. 
See  Parton,  Oenertd  BuUer  in  New  Orleant  (186S) ;  and  BuUtr't  Book  (1899). 

BUTLEB,  Chablbs,  1750-1633 ;  a  prolific  English  writer,  nephew  of  Alban.  He 
was  educated  at  Douay,  and  entered  at  Lincoln  inn  in  1775,  coming  to  the  l)ar  in  1791. 
His  literary  activity  was  enormous.  Among  bis  works  were  Remnueenoet;  Hora  BibUm; 
Hora  JvruUaB  Subtedvcs;  Book  of  the  Roman  Ga^atie  Ohureh;  and  lives  of  Erasmus,  Gro- 
tius.  and  others.  He  also  edited  bis  uncle's  Liwa  of  the  BaMa,  and  completed  an  edition 
of  Coke  upon  ZitUeton. 

BUTLER,  Clemeitt  Hoobe,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1810-90;  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister 
in  Geoi^etown,  D.  C,  Boston,  ^d  Washington;  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Borne,  Italy, 
1862-64;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  tiie  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant  Spls- 
oopal  church  In  West  Philadelphia  1864-84.  He  published  The  BoiA  Common  Prayer 
InUrpreted  bg  Us  History  ;  Old  Truths  and  2few  Errori;  St.  Fwul  in  Some;  Inner  Mom»; 
Mamnal  of  .^eleaiastical  History  fimn  (he  lA  to  the  tSth  Oaitury;  Sermotu,  etc, 

BUTLER,  Elizabeth  Southebdev.  See  Thohpsok,  XuzaAxth. 

BUTUR,  James.  See  Oucoim. 

■UTUB,  James  Gi:.bntwobth,  Resbyt^an  divine,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  IT.  T.,  1^1, 
Btodted  at  Tale  University  and  at  Union  and  Yale  Theological  Seminaries.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  Important  commentary  called  The  Bible  Work  (vol.  L,  18TO;  vols.  VU.  and 
Vin.,  1893)  and  of  The  Frntrfold  Ooitpele  (1890). 

BUTLBK,  JoHJT,  a  native  of  Conn.:  d.  Canada,  1794:  a  tory  leader  In  the  revolu- 
tion, conunandtng  a  regiment  of  militia.  In  1776  he  oi^nlzed  a  band  of  guerillas  dis- 
guised as  Indiana,  who  committed  many  outrages.  He  also  commanded  tjae  men  who 
destnmd  Wyoming,  l^nn.,  1778.  After  peace  he  settled  In  Canada,  where  he  was 
agent  for  Indian  afnlrs. 

BUTLEB,  Josefs,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Bairllsh  divine^  was  b.  In  1808  at 
Wantage,  In  Berkshire,  where  bis  falser  kept  a  shop,  mth  a  view  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  attended  a  dissenting  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucester- 
ahiie.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  gave  proof  of  high  metaphysical  ability  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Bamuel  Clarke,  usually  appended  to  that  celebrated  writer's  a-jmori  demonstration,  to 
which  it  offers  some  objections.  About  this  time,  he  made  iip  his  mind  to  join  the 
church  of  England,  and  in  Mar..  1714,  entered  Oriel  collexe,  Oxford.   Soon  after,  ho 
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faxA  firdera.  In  1718,  he  waa  appointed  pieacher  at  the  Rolls  ohapel,  where  he  preached 
those  remarkable  sermons  whloh  be  published  la  1726.  The  first  three,  On  Summn 
2fatttre,  oonstitute  one  of  the  most  Important  oontoibutions  ever  made  to  moral  sdence. 
The  scope  of  the  reasoning  Is  briefly,  that  virtue  is  consonant  vith,  and  vice  a  vlolatioB 
of,  man  s  nature.  In  ITio,  B.  was  presented  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
CO.  of  Durham,  to  which  he  removed  in  the  following  year.  Here  he  resided  In 
great  retlremeut  till  1788.  His  friend  Becker,  the  archbisnop,  desired  to  see  him  pro- 
moted to  some  more  imiKntant  position,  and  mentioned  his  name  once  to  queen  Caro- 
line. The  queen  thought  he  had  been  dead,  and  asked  archbishop  Blackbumo  if  It  were 
not  so.  "  No,  madam,"  said  the  archbishop;  "  but  he  is  buried.  In  1788,  B.  became 
Chaplin  to  his  friend  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prebendary  of 
Rochester.  In  1786,  he  published  the  great  work  of  which  the  germs  were  contained 
in  his  three  sermons,  and  which  bas  entitled  him,  in  the  e^es  of  his  eloquent  disciple 
Chalmers,  to  be  called  "  the  Bacon  of  tbeolo^."  The  -leading  aim  of  the  Anaiogg  is  to 
show,  that  all  the  objections  to  revealed  religion  are  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  nature,  and  that  the  general  analogy  between  the  principles  of  divine  gov 
ernment,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  manifested  In  the  course  of  nature, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  have  one  Author.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  B.  was  amwlnted  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen,  who  greatly  wized  his  conver- 
sation. In  17^  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol;  in  1740,  aeva  of  Bt.  Paul's;  and  In 
1750,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  He  lived  only  to  make  one*  visitation  of 
his  diocese.  His  "  chu-ge"  on  the  occasioo,  in  which  he  pointed  out,  with  ctiaracter- 
istic  depth  of  insight,  the  importance  of  a  due  maintenance  of  the  externals  of  relij^on, 
as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  the  thought  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  subjected  him 
to  much  censure  aa  betraying  a  tendency  to  Roman  Catholicism — a  charge  unworthy 
now  of  serious  notice.  B.'s  private  character  was  such  aa  became  a  Christian  prelate: 
grave  and  judicious,  he  was  at  tlie  same  time  meek  and  generous.  His  intercourse  with 
bis  clergy  and. people  waa  frank  and  humane;  his  epi^opal  treasures  were  wisely  and 
munifloently  di^iibuted,  as  not  his  own;  and  no  anxious  legatee  looked  with  hope  to 
his  death.  That  event  took  place  at  Bath,  June  16, 1753,  ana  the  good  bishop's  remains 
were  buried  in  Bristol  cathedral.  His  works,  with  Life  by  KIppis,  and  notes  by  Halt- 
fax,  were  collected  and  published  at  Edinburgh  (1804) ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  (1807),  and 
sutwequently.  There  are  good  separate  editions  of  the  Analogj/  and  of  the  Three  Ber- 
mona.    See  Life  by  Barilett  (1839). 

BDTLEB,  Nicholas  Mubsat,  educator,  was  bom  In  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  1863.  In 
1883  he  graduated  with  honors  from  Columbia  College,  receiving  at  once  a  fellowship. 
After  spending  some  time  abroad  in  study  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  this 
country,  becoming  successively,  at  Columbia,  assistant  in  philosophy,  tutor  (1886-89),  ad- 
junct professor  (1889),  professor  of  philosophy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
(1890).  He  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sdueatiojuit  &view  (18&1).  Dr.  Butler  is  the 
author  of  a  great  many  addressee,  papers,  essays,  and  reriews.  In  1894  he  was  elected 
I^ident  of  the  National  Educational  Asaoclation. 

BVTLEB,  SAmrax,  poet,  was  b.  at  Strensham,  Worcestershire,  in  1613.  His  fdXhei 
was  a  farmer  in  that  place,  and  said  to  be  a  person  of  some  education.  Young  B., 
after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home,  was  placed  at  the  coll^  school 
at  WoTceetor.  His  progress  there  was  rapid,  and  on  leaving  it  he  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  universities,   After  finishing  his  education,  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  T.  Jeffreys, 


and  poetry.  He  afterwards  entered  the  household  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  which  he 
teft,  and  went  to  live  with  sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  resided  In  the  same  county.  After 
the  king's  restoration,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Cart>errv,  which  office  he 
held  turi661.  About  this  time^  B.  married  a  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  lady  of  good  family  and 
some  property,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  lost  by  being  invested  in  bad  secunUes. 
He  puDlished  the  first  part  of  ffudSmu  In  1668,  and  its  reception  at  court  was  immedi- 
ate and  triumphant,  ft  received  all  the  favor  Charles  could  spare  from  his  spaniels  and 
his  mistresses,  and  he  deijraed  even  to  garnish  his  royal  conversation  with  Its  wit.  The 
courtiers  took  up  the  fashion,  the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  followed  suit,  and  finally 
the  mob  went  into  raptures,  in  imitation  of  its  betters.  Hudibrat  was  pirated  within 
four  weeks  of  its  publication.  The  king  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  merit  of  the  work, 
but  be  lacked  generosity  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  writer.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  to  believe  mat  B.'s  palm  ever  tingled  to  the  touch  of  royal  pension  or  gx»- 
toity.  Poverty  is  almost  the  odIt  thing  in  B/s  life  that  one  is  certain  <d.  In  1661  he 
Dublished  the  second  part  of  Us  book,  and  a  third  part  appeared  in  167&  He  died  in 
Rose  street,  Covent  i^u^ca,  in  1680;  and  while  some  say  that  he  starved  from  pride, 
all  agree  that  at  his  death  he  was  very  poor. 

HudibTM  is  a  kind  of  metrical  Don  Quixote;  and  If  the  work  of  Cervantes  stands  at 
the  head  of  its  class  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  Hudibrai  occiiplea  the  same  place  in 
the  literature  of  Eiwland.  The  Puritans  are  the  subjects  of  B.'s  deriaion,  and  king 
Charles  must  have  ftit  that  the  poet  avenged  for  him  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
weight,  compression,  and  plenteousness  of  the  wit  is  wonderful.  Sudibnu  is  like  a 
ouM  of  ciystals,  every  point  flashes.   It  is,  b^nd  any  other  hook,  of  wit  "all  com: 


devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music 
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pact."  B.  thinks  in  witty  couplets,  he  argues  In  them,  he  spears  his  foes  with  a  jeet, 
he  routs  and  chases  them  into  obliTion  with  nnextluguishable  laughter.  His  beat 
things  have  become  proverbs,  HIb  mass  of  wit  lias  been  grated  doAvn  into  conunon 
speech,  and  particles  may  be  found  in  the  talk  of  English  plowmen  and  artisans. 

BVTLBB,  William  Allen,  ll.d.;  b.  N.  T.,  1825;  a  graduate  of  the  unlTerslty  of 
Xew  York,  studied  law  with  his  father  (Benjamin  F,,  of  New  York),  and  traveled  exten- 
sively abroad  before  commencing  practice.  He  is  the  authw  of  several  popular  satirical 
poems,  among  which  are  Nothing  to  f^tar;  Bamum^s  Punumiu;  and  Ttoo  Million.  He 
has  also  published  Latcyer  and  -Client,  a  blograiditcal  sketch  of  Martin  Van  Buren;  Z>o- 
tneatiew  (1886);  Obet^Ammergau^  Terse  (1891);  Mra.  Limber^* Sa0e  (18M),  etc 

BTJTLEK,  WiLLiAU  Oblando,  1793-1880;  b.  Ey.;  served  in  the  Indian  battles  of 
1812,  and  under  Jackson  at  Kew  Orleans,  and  after  tjie  war  practiced  law  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1830-43,  and  next  year  democratic  candidate  for  governor; 
in  1848  the  democratic  nominee  for  vice-president,  but  not  successful.  He  served  as  maj. 
gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  wounded  at  Monterey.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  peace  congress  of  1861.   See  F.  B.  Blair,  Jr. 

BITTIES&eS  01  WIXE,  as  described  by  Blackstone  and  Stephen,  is  a  very  ancient 
hereditary  duty  beloD^ng  to  the  crown,  and  is  otherwise  called  tliei>riMff«  of  wines. 
Under  the  right  to  levy  it,  the  crown  could  take  two  tuns  of  wine  fh>m  every  ship 
(English  or  foreign)  importing  into  England  30  tuns  or  more,  one  before  and  one  bsbina 
the  mast;  which,  by  charter  of  Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of  two  killings 
for  every  tun  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called  butlerage,  because  paid  to  the 
king's  butler. 

BVTO,  an  Egvptian  goddess,  deity  of  the  town  Buto  in  northern  Egypt.  8fae  per- 
B(mifiedIowerl4^pt;aad.  it  was  beiiered.  presided  over  ltie,uid  redded^  R 
vas  oonsldaed  to  represent  the  Greek  Latona,  ud  to  be  the  n^mit  of  oert^n  districts 
and  dUes  In  Egjrpt  and  Arabia. 

BITTOMU^  a  genua  of  aquatic  plants,  of  which  one  species,  B.  umbeOatut.  Is  frequent 
In  ditches  and  ponds  f  o  many  puts  of  Europe. 

BOTT,  Isaac,  b.  1818  ;  graduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  imd  a  member  of  the 
Irish  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Smith  O'Brien  and  others  tried  in  1848  for 
treason,  and  also  for  the  Fenians  tried  in  1865.  In  1853.  he  was  chosen  to  parliament 
from  Youghal  as  a  liberal  conservative  ;  and  in  1871  he  was  returned  from.Ll^^ja; 
as  a  "  home  ruler,"  and  was  for  many  years  the  chief  leader  and  support  of  tbe  ittea 
which  that  name  involves.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors,  and  for  a  «me  the  editor,  of 
the  Dublin  Unitertit}/  Xagasine.  Ho  also  published  JMeraUire  <rf  t^U^Emnom^ 
mttory  of  the  Kingdiym  cf  Italy,  and  works  on  the  reUtions  of  landlord  and  tenuit.  ±ie 
d.  in  1879.  ,  .  ^ 

BDTTE,  a  small  hill  or  knoll,  or  rising  ground ;  in  some  places  applied  to  mountains, 
as  the  Downievllle  Buttes  in  California,  which  are  nearly  9000  feet  high. 

BUTTE,  a  co.  in  n.  Califomia,  on  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers;  17208q.m.; 
pop.  W.  17,989.  The  surface  is  roufih  and  well  wooded,  and  ttie  soU  fertile  The  oo. 
fe^Hch  in  gold,  silver,  platinum,  cinnabar,  lead,  and  torn.  The  Soathom  J^fic 'In- 
road crosses  the  w.  portion.  Wheat,  bariey,  wine,  and  wool  are  the  chi^  agricultural 
productions.   Co.  seat,  Chico. 

BUTTE,  a  western  co.  of  S.  Dakota,  oreanized  188.3:  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Black  HiUs,  and  tiie  Fremont,  Elkhom,  and  Missouri  Valley  railroad;  28S5  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
•90,  1087.  The  soil  U  fertile;  the  principal  industries  are  fanning  and  stock-raising. 
Co.  seat,  Bellefourcbe. 

.  BUTTE,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  SUverbow  co„  Mont.,  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  Big  Butte 
range  of  the  fiocky  mU.,  108  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Hel«ia,  and  reached  byjj*  Union  Pac  fic 
Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Montana  Union,  and  other  raflroads.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1864,  but  Its  prosperity  dates  from  the  successful  operations  in  guarU  mining  In 
1875.  It  is  situated  at  mi  tdtitude  of  5000  ft,,  is  handsomelv  laid  out,  has  water-workfl, 
cable  and  motor  streetcars,  a  fire  department,  exceUent  schools,  newspapers,  a  pubHc 
Ubrary,  and  many  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  great  Anaconda  mine.  Fop.  i««), 
3363;  1890, 10,72i 

BUTTER  (Ger.  BuUer;  Fr.  hearre;  Lat.  JnUyrum)  is  the  fatty  substance  present  In  the 
milk  of  the  mammalia,  and  capable  of  being  extracted  from  it.  In  ancient  times 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made  copious  use  of  butter  as  food;  but  the  Greeks  ^dthe 
Romans  used  It  only  as  an  ointment  in  their  baths,  and  it  is  probable  that  1^  Oreeits 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  substance  from  the  Scythians,  Thraclans,  and  Phrygians, 
wUlst  the  Romans  obtoined  it  from  (iermany.  In  southern  Europe,  at  the  present  time. 


general  condition.  Influence  the  relative  quantity  of  the  sevei-al  Ingredient 
the  extruction  of  B.,  the  milk  Is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  cream  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face is  skimmed  oft,  and  put  into  a  large,  deep,  earthenware  vMsel,  where  «  "«  f « 
several  days  tUl  enough  has  been  collected  for  a  (A«nii«flr.  Any  difference  in  the  exact 
node  of  treatment  of  we  milk  yields  a  B.  with  8<Hne  peculiarity  or  other. 
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In  order  to  separate  B.  from  milk,  recourse  Is  always  had  to  tiie  process  of  agitation 
in  (Aunis  (q.T.).  The  prindple  faiTolTed  in  each  and  all  forma  of  this  apparatus  fs  the 
thorou^  agitation  of  the  coolents,  bo  as  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  minute  fat  globules 
present  in  me  milk,  and  the  incorporation  of  these  ruptured  fat  globules  into  larger  or 
smaller  masses  of  butter.  The  cream  is  strained  through  cloth  into  the  chum,  to  remove 
any  foreign  matter;  and  the  ablators  being  set  in  motion,  the  friction  of  the  moTement, 
combined  with  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  chemical  changes  it  induces,  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  contents.  At  one  time.  It  was  tbou^t  that  one  great  object  of 
the  agitation  was  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ur,  which  becommg  tborou^ily 
incorporated  with  constitueats  of  the  milk,  combined  therewith,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  butter.  It  is  found,  however,  that  B.  can  be  obtained  from 
milk  by  mere  witation,  without  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  oroinary  way  of  churning,  oxygen  does  play  a  subordinate  part  by  combin- 
ing with  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  forming  lactic  acid,  which  in  its  tnm  mtr*  the  milk, 
and  separates  therefrom  the  caseine  (q.T.)— cheese-matter — in  minute  clots  or  flakes, 
yielding  what  is  commonly  called  *au,r  or  Attftor-miZifc.  The  process  of  chiimine  must  be 
conducted  at  a  medium  rate.  If  too  quickly  poformed  the  B.  is  soft  and  frothy,  and  is 
said  to  (unf;  whilst  when  too  slowly  made,  it  is  highly  tenadons,  strong  tasted,  and 
badl^  flavored.  When  all  the  B.  has  (xme,  which  is  known  by  the  particles  agglutinat- 
ing into  irregular  masses,  the  B.  is  madt  by  taking  the  lumps,  and  well  washmg  and 
kneading  them  on  a  wooden  board  in  a  tub  of  pure  spring-water  till  all  the  butter-milk 
has  been  expressed;  it  is  then  divided  into  the  requisite  size  of  lumps,  fashioned  into 
rolls,  or  molded  into  forms,  and  usually  stamped  with  some  device.  In  the  making  up 
of  the  B.  the  hands  of  the  operator  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  he  &ee  from  ttie 
diriitest  taint  of  soap.  Persons  who  are  subject  to  moist  hands  should  never  knead  B., 
as  It  is  very  liable  to  he  contaminated  by  the  slightest  foreigu  matter,  especially  animal 
BBcntioiiB;  and  it  is  better  always  for  the  operator  to  wa^  the  hands  with  water  contain- 
ing some  oatmeal  before  commencing.  So  important  is  this  source  of  contamination 
regarded  in  America,  that  every  endeavor  is  made  to  get  quit  of  manual  labor  in  work- 
ing  the  B.,  and  a  wooden  butter-tDorJcer  has  been  invented,  and  is  largely  used  here. 
When  newly  prepared,  the  B.  ia  called  j^ywA  or  meet  B.,  fuid  is  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
is  well  known  to  he  deeper  as  the  pasture  on  which  the  cows  have  been  fed  is  riclier,  and 
hence  the  poorer  kinds  of  B.  are  often  artifldally  colored  with  ainotto  (q.T.). 

A  large  quantity  of  the  B.  sent  into  market  haa  more  (s  lees  common  salt  added,  foi 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it  For  use  within  a  week  or  two,  the  proportion  of  oommoD 
salt  employed  is  about  i  an  oz  to  2  lbs.  of  B.,  though,  where  it  has  to  be  kept  tor  some 
time,  as  much  as  1  oz.  of  salt  to  1  lb.  of  bntter  is  used.  The  incorporation  requires  to 
be  carefully  and  dexterously  done,  so  that  the  resulting  material  may  be  uniform;  and 
the  better  plan  is  to  add  only  a  portion  of  the  salt  at  a  time,  and  to  knead  and  re-knead 
the  B.  till  the  whole  is  thorounily  mixed.  When  the  less  amount  of  salt  has  been 
employed,  the  result  is  powdered  B. ,  and  the  larger  quantity  yielda  saii  butter.  Much  of 
the  latter  is  closely  packed  in  small  wooden  firkins  or  kits,  and  occasionallv  in  stone- 
ware^ and  sent  into  market.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  these  kits,  and  indeed  to 
have  every  vesael  used  in  the  preparation,  as  clean  or  mseet  as  possible.  Constant  rins- 
ings with  cold  water,  and  scaldings  with  boiling  water,  are  resorted  to.  Attention  must 
likewise  be  paid  to  the  air  of  the  apartments  in  which  the  operations  are  carried  on,  as 
a  tainted  air  is  very  injurious.  See  illus.,  Dairy,  vol.  IV. 

The  adulterations  hable  to  be  present  in  B.  are  an  undue  proportion  of  salt  and  water, 
and  these  run  up  occasionally  to  upwards  of  88  per  cent,  or  one  third  of  the  total  wel{^t. 
Another  adulteration  is  the  presence  of  lactate  of  zinc,  derived  from  the  milk  being 

f>laced  in  zinc  pails  and  basins,  from  the  impression  that  by  some  imaginary  electrical 
nfluence  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cream  will  be  the  result;  but  though  this  is  notr 
attained,  yet  the  milk  tending  to  form  lactic  acid,  the  latter  attacks  the  zmc  vessel,  and 
forms  lactate  of  zinc,  which  dissolves  in  the  milk,  and  thereby  contaminates  it,  imparting 
an  unpleasant  taste,  and,  when  present  in  larger  quantity,  leading  to  violent  spasmodic 
Tommng.  When  B.  is  allowed  to  get  old,  it  becomes  rancid  and'^tastes  and  smells  disa- 
sreeabljy.  To  some  extent  an  add  is  formed,  called  butyric  acid  (q.T.).  For  the  use  of 
B.  in  diet,  see  Food  and  Nutrition. 

Butter,  in  chemistry,  is  often  applied  generically  to  any  substance  of  the  same  con- 
sistence of  B.,  and  is  therefore  used  to  designate  palm,  cocoa-nut,  shea,  and  nutmeg 
oils.  It  ia  also  applied  to  certain  metallic  substances  which  have  an  oily  aspect  and  oon- 
sisteiice  resembling  melted  B. ;  thus  we  have  B.  of  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin. — 
Butter  of  antimony  is  a  thick,  dense,  oily  compound,  produced  by  acting  upon  the 
native  sulphuret  of  antimmiy,  SbSi,  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1»  and  bea^ 
when  the  oily  chloride  of  antimony,  ShCla,  is  formed.   See  AimHONT. 

BuTTBBuOG,  or  Olbuhaboarihe  (q.v.),  a  substitute  for  B.,  was  first  inanafactored  In 
France,  but  is  now  extensively  produced  in  other  countries,  particular^'  in  America.  Its 
sale  und»  the  name  of  Butterine  was  prohibited  in  Qreat  Britain  in  1887.  See  Dairt. 
It  is  composed  of  animal  fat,  amalgamated  with  milk,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a 
small  proportion  of  real  butter. 

BVTTEBf  Rock,  a  mineral  which  may  be  regarded  m  a  variety  of  alum  (q.v.)— an  Iron 
alum,  appesjing  as  a  pas^  exudatitm  from  rocks  that  confadn  alum  or  its  c(»stitiienl& 
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Bdtterflies,  Beetles,  Etc. — i.  Pectinate  borer.     2.  Fiddler,     3.  Lar\-a  of  same. 
9.  Hispa.    10.  Oil-beetle,     ir.  Spanish-fiy.     12,  Ordemerus.    13.  Pea-beetle. 
19.  Capricorn  beetle.    20.  Leaf-bug.    21.  Tenebrio.    22.  Lady-bug.    23.  Bee-eati 
29,  Sand-wasp.     30.  Day-wzisp.     31.  Spider-ant.     32.  Cockchafer.    33.  Geomt 
38.  Rose-gallfly.    39.  Plum-wasp.    40.  Larva  of  same.    41.  Rape-plant  wasp, 
47.  Larva  of  same.    48.  Pupa  of  same.    49.  Bear-moth.    50.  Larva  of  Admiral  l 
weevil.   56.  Hornet.    57.  White-spot.    58,  Silkworm,  male:  59.  female.    60.  c 
of  same.    66.  Honey-moth.    67.  Froth-fly.  / —  r 
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4.  Meal-worm.  5.  Larva  of  same.  6.  Woolly  beetle.  7.  Scarlet  beetle.  8.  Melandiia. 
1^  14.  Corn-weevil.  15.  Vine-weevil.  16.  Clover-bug,  17.  Bark-weevil.  18.  Plum-tree  weevil. 
^^ter-  24.  Hind-legs  of  working-bee.  25.  Honey-bee  queen  ;  26.  drone;  27.  worker.  28.  Wasp, 
'^jjjeoa  brmnata.  34.  Blind-beetle.  35.  Little-bellied  wasp.  36.  Buzz-wasp.  37.  Glow-worm. 
'  42.  Larva  of  same.  43.  Pear  wasp.  44.  Lar\'a  of  same.  45.  Grain-wasp.  46.  Swallow-tail. 
^1  tjntterfly.  51.  Pupa  of  same.  52.  Big-head.  53.  Glass-moth.  54.  Cone-moth.  55.  Willow- 
^  (^ftterpUlar.    61.  Pupa.    62.  Plusia  gemma.    63.  Cabbage-worm.    64.  Grape  insect.    65.  Larva 
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MrtlcTilarly  alom-fllate  end  other  Bchlstose  rocks.  It  oocors  at  Hnriet  ahim-work,  near 
rasley,  Scotland,  and  In  a  number  of  idaoes  oil  iho  cmAiiuiat  of  Son^  It  la  not  on* 
UkeB.  In  Mdor.  nrylng  fromTeUowlihvliitetOialplinT  yoDov.  fii  to  ntlur  gieaiy  to 
the  tondi,  and  la  easily  bnAen  In  pieces. 

■DTTKltGVP.   See  IU.Ninircui.us. 

BUTTEBFIELD.  Daszki.,  U.  S.  military  officer,  b.  In  18S1,  educated  at  Union  College, 
led  a  regiment  of  Tolonteera  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  and  took  part  in  many 
actions,  rising  to  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  In  the  regular  umy.  He  resigned 
in  1869,  became  sub-treasurer  of  the  U.  8.  in  Kev  York,  and  afterwards  went  Into  the 
express  business. 

BUTIKBTIXLB,  John,  1788-1889;  one  of  the  fonndeis  of  the  express  business  In 
the  United  States.  Before  the  time  of  railroads  he  was  propriety  ox  many  important 
lines  of  stage  coaches,  especially  In  New  York  state. 

BTTTTEUFISH.    See  QUNUSL. 

BUTTSRFLT,  the  common  name  of  all  the  dionial  lepidopterous  Insects  (see  Lbpi- 
dottkra),  correspcmding  with  the  genus  papilUf,  as  origiually  defined  by  IJniueus,  but 
f(Hmiag  mukj  genera  in  the  most  recent  entomological  systems.  Butterflies  exhibit  a 
great  siiallanty  in  almost  all  respects  to  otlier  lepidopterous  inaects,  the  common  charac- 
ters of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  -that  order;  but  are  disUngnlBhed  even 
more  than  the  rest  of  them  Keuerally,  by  brilliancy  of  coloring,  which  in  butterflies  also 
hdongs  to  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  the  wings,  wliilst  the  beauty  of  moths 
and  tuwk-moths  appears  chiefly  on  the  upper  side.  Accordant  with  this  circumstance, 
is  the  further  peculiarity,  that  almost  all  butterflies,  when  at  rest,  usually  bold  their 
wings  erect,  the  under  side  being  thus  chiefly  exhibited;  whilst  the  other  lepidopterous 
insects,  when  at  rest,  hold  their  wings  in  a  horizontal  or  somewtutt  inclined  position, 
and  some  have  them  wrapped  round  the  body.  Butterflies  are  also  the  only  lepidopter- 
ous insects  which  have  no  spines,  bristles,  or  hooks  on  the  margins  of  their  wings,  hj 
whidi  the  second  wing  on  each  side  can  be  attached  to  the  first,  but  both  when  flying 
and  at  Test,.have  all  their  wings  quite  separate.  The  manner  in  which  the  scales  of  the 
wings  are  Imbricated,  gives  mose  of  butterflies  a  smoother  appearance  than  those  of 
moths  and  hawk-moths.  The  antennee  of  butterflies  are  eeneruly  simple,  slender,  and 
elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  little  club.  Their  caterpiUars  have  always  sixteen  feet 
(see  CatebpilIiAB).  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  angular;  is  seldom  enveloped  in  a 
cocoon;  is  generaUy  suspended  1^  the  tul,  by  means  of  a  rilkv  substance,  often 
to  a  leaf  or  twig,  but  is  sometimes  supported  bv  bands  around  tlw  middle ;  and  generally 
e^ibits  more  or  less  of  that  golden  coloring  nt>m  which  both  the  names  aunuM  (Lai 
maram)  and  chrytalu  (Or.  ehrytos)  are  derived. 

Butterflies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  they  are  to  be  seen  durieg  the  sun- 
shine of  the  brief  summer  extracting  nectar  from  the  flowers  even  of  Greemand  and 
Spitzbergen,  but  they  are  most  numerous  In  the  warmest  regions;  where,  however, 
manv  of  them  live  chiefly  in  the  shade  of  moist  foliage,  in  woods  and  Jungles.  Dr. 
Hooker,  descriUug  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Oreat  Runjeet  in  the  Sikkin  Hinu- 
laya,  says  that  "  far  the  most  striking  feature  consisted  in  the  ama^dng  quanti^  at 
niporb  Dutterflies,  large  tropical  swallow-tails,  black,  with  scariet  or  yeulow  eyes  on 
their  wings.  They  were  seen  everywhere,  sailing  majestically  through  the  still  hot  air, 
or  fluttermg  from  one  scorching  rock  to  another,  and  especiaJly  loving  to  settle  on  the 
damp  sand  of  the  river  edge,  where  they  sat  by  thousands,  with  erect  wings,  balancing 
ttiemselves  with  a  rocking  motion,  as  their  heavy  sails  inclined  them  to  one  ^e  or  the 
other,  resembling  a  crowded  fleet  of  yachts  on  a  calm  day." 

Butterflies  possess  no  small  power  of  winr;  some  of  them.  Indeed,  of  which  the 
wings  are  comparatively  thin  and  delicate,  are  mferior  in  this  respect,  and  have  a  sort 
of  ^;zag  fli^t;  but  others  soar  in  the  air  with  a  steady  and  continuous  motion.  Sfaort- 
livea  BS  they  are  all  generally  believed  to  be,  some  of  the  tropical  species  perform 
wonderful  migrations;  concerning  which,  however,  nothing  but  the  fact  is  yet  well 
known.  "Frequently,"  says  dr  James  Emerson  Tenneut  in  his  work  on  Oeglon,  "the 
extraordinary  sight  presents  itself  of  flights  of  these  delicate  creatures,  generally  of  a  ' 
white  or  pale  yellow  hue,  apparently  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  prodigious  extension 
aa  to  oocmpy  huirs  and  even  days  uninterruptedly  in  their  passage,  whence  coming  no 
one  know^  whither  gt^ng  no  one  can  tell." 

The  nnmbw  of  nMcaea  of  Bw  is  very  great,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  has  been 
found  difficult,  chiefly  u{h)n  account  of  the  great  similarity  in  all  important  respects 
which  prevfUls  among  them  alL  They  are  divided,  however,  into  two  well-marked 
sections,  of  which  the  first  is  characterized  by  having  only  a  single  pair  of  spurs  or 
spines  on  the  tibuB  (or  fourth  joints  of  the  legs),  placed  at  their  lower  extremitv;  whilst 
In  the  other  section,  the  tibis  of  the  hinder  legs  have  two  pair  of  spurs,  one  pair  at  each 
extremi^.  This  distinction,  seemingly  unim[K>rtant  in  Itself,  Is  accompanied  by  other  « 
differences.  The  second  section  of  butterflies  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  ot  con- 
necting &ik  between  butterflies  and  hawk-moths.  A  few  British  species  belong  to  it, 
hut  the  species  are  generally  tropical,  and  some  of  them,  found  in  tropical  Amenca,  an 
lemarfcable  for  their  rapidity  and  power  of  flight,  and  for  the  migrations  which  they 
perform,  berides  being  amongst  "the  most  splendid  insects  in  creation,"  a  resplendent 
green,  inimitable      art,  relieving  the  velvet  black  of  their  wings,  aiLd  vaiying  with 
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ereiy  chaiin  of  light  rhe  beautiful  iridescence  of  tlie  vings  of  tbese  and  many  o&er 
butterflies  u  owing  to  the  peculiar  portion  of  the  scales. 

Some  groups  of  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  the  imperfect  development  of  the  first 
pair  of  legs,  so  that  they  are  generally  described  as  haviag  four  legs  instead  of  six. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  deposited  on  the  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  to  supply  the 
food  of  the  caterpillars.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  eggs  deposited  in  autumn 
arenothatched  till  the  following  spring;  but  it  is  believed  that  many  species  produce 
several  broods  in  a  year,  as  the  ^s  in  stunmer  may  be  hatched  In  a  few  days.  The 
caterpillars  of  each  species  are  generally  confined  to  some  particular  kind  of  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  they  devour;  their  ravages  are  well  known,  but  the  excessive  increase 
of  their  numbers  is  lo  part  restrained  by  many  enemies,  and  by  none  more  than  by  tho 
Ichneumons  (q.v.)  and  other  insects,  which  deposit  their  eggs  In  them,  and  the  larvn  of 
which  feed  on  them.  An  account  of  the  transformations  of  B.  wHl  be  given  under 
Insect. 

Butterflies  vary  in  size  from  iess  than  an  inch  to  almost  a  foot  across  the  expanded 
wings.  The  largest  species  are  tropicaL  Some  of  the  species  are  very  widely  distrib- 
uted: Oynthia  cardvi,  of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  thistles,  is  found 
not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  fkypt,  Barbaiy,  Sene^,  Cape  Colony,  Madi^as- 
car,  China,  Java,  Australia,  Brazil,  andKortb  America,  being,  in  fact,  one  of -the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  insects.  The  geographical  limits  of  other  species  appear  to  be 
very  restricted.  The  diversity  of  coloring  is  almost  endless,  but  a  prevalence  of  cer* 
tain  hues,  or  of  certain  modes  of  the  disposal  of  them,  is  observable  throughout  large 
groups.  The  caterpillars  it  many  species  are  variously  furnished  with  spines,  those  of 
Others— some  of  them  American— have  long  fleshj;  prominences,  homy  at  the  tip,  prot^ 
ably  intended  as  means  o.  defense.  The  hinder  wings  of  many  butterflies  are  curiously 
prolonged  into  tail-like  appendages,  one  or  more  on  each  wmg,  which  vary  In  form, 
beiog  sometimes  long  and  linear,  sometimes  broad,  and  widening  towards  the  eztrem* 
ity.    These  are  seen  in  several  American  species. 

Butterflies  are  chiefly  known  to  us  as  objects  of  admiration  aod  of  pleasing  contem- 
plation, enhancing  the  charms  of  the  most  delightful  weather,  and  uways  associated 
with  the  most  lovely  scenes,  or — it  must  be  added — as  a  cause  of  annoyance  and  vexa- 
tion  by  the  ravages  of  tiwlr  caterpillar  young  in  our  fields  and  gardens.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, one  small  species  («uptoa  humcUa)  which  affords  a  supply  of  food  to  some  of  the 
wretched  abori^ea  of  Australia.  Butterflies  of  this  species  congregate  in  such  vast 
numbers  on  the  masses  of  granite  in  the  mountains,  that  they  are  collected  by 
simply  making  smothered  fires  under  the  rocks,  in  the  smoke  of  which  they  are  suffo- 
cate Bushels  of  them  are  Uius  procured,  and  they  are  baked  by  placing  them  on  the 
heated  ground,  the  down  and  wings  removed,  and  the  bodies  made  into  cakes  which 
resemble  lumps  of  fat  The  months  of  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.  are  quite  a  season  of  f^ 
tivity  from  the  abundance  of  this  food. 

Brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  principal  kinds  of  B.  will  be  found  In  other  parts  of 
ihia  work.  See  Cabbaob  BnTTEBVLT ;  for  typical  f emu,  Oambbbwkll  Bbavtt.  Pubt 
PLB  BuPESOB,  ETC.  Bee  Ulua,,  AviBLom,  mo,,  toL  L;  for  Luta,  see  adjoining 
iUus.,  fig.  60. 

r    BUTTESfLT  nSH.  Bee  Blbhbt. 

BVTTSKFLT  WEED,  or  PLBUBienr  Boor,  Aad^riat  fuinvsa,  see  Amlbpub;  a  plant 
ftwnd  la  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has  obtained  a  considerable  repute- 
tion  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  root  The  root  is  laige,  formed  of  irregular  tuberq 
or  spindle-shaped  branches,  externally  yellowish  brown,  uiteToally  white,  with  a  some- 
what acrid  nauseous  taste  when  recent,  merely  bitter  when  dried.  It  yields  its  proper- 
ties to  boiling  water,  and  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  sometimes 
in  tliat  of  a  powder.  It  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been  found  useful  in 
the  commencement  of  pulmonary  affections,  in  rheumatism,  and  in  dysentery. — The 
Stan  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  orange-yellow. 

BUT'TEBIOLX  Is  the  form  of  milk  from  which  the  butter  or  oily  matter  has  been 
abstracted.  See  BnTTBn.  B.  contcuns  the  caseine,  sugar,  and  salts  of  ordinary  milk, 
and  is  only  d^cient  In  oily  matters.  It  is  therefore  nutritious,  and  Is  hugely  naad  tn 
Ireland  and  Scotland  as  an  article  of  food,  being  very  generally  partaken  of  with  yae- 
ridge  and  with  potatoes.  It  may  he  drunk  ad  USitum,  is  a  very  agreeable,  ootdlng  oer- 
erage,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  certain  febrile  and  Inflanuoatory  conditions. 

BTTTTEItKIIiK  TAIU,  In  Le  Roy,  Geneoee  co..  If.  Y.,  on  Oatka  credc,  which  fsSiB 
over  a  limestone  ledge  90  ieet  high.  The  same  name  is  given  to  a  cascade  in  Bog 
M^ow  creek,  near  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

BmrXBHTrT,  or  White  WAunrr.  Ju^oim  onmaa,  a  large,  wide^preading  Ameri- 
can tree,  with  nearly  smooth  bark,  and  large  leaves.  The  nuts  are  well-known,  and 
form  agreeable  food  when  dried;  when  taken  green  and  pickled  they  are  prized  for  the 
table.  Sugar  can  be  made  from  the  sap,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  made  from 
maple.  The  timber  is  useful  for  coach  and  cabinet  work,  posts,  rails,  and  wooden  bowls. 

BUTTEB  TEES,  a  name  given  to  several  tropical  trees,  of  different  natural  orderly 
the  fruits  of  whioh  yield  ooncrete  fixed  oils,  having  the  appearance  and  used  for  the  pup 
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poaes  of  butter.  The  B.  trees  of  India  and  Africa  bdong  to  the  genus  btmta  (q.v.)  of 
the  natoral  order  aapotaesa  ;  the  B.  trees  of  Guiuia  and  BiHzil  to  the  genua  caryotar 
(q.T.),  of  the  natural  order  TkUobotanea.  The  oil-palma  (q.T.),  aad  the  eeeo$  but^raeea 
(see  CioooA  Not),  roa.y  also  be  regarded  aa  B.  trees,  alttiou^  not  generally  recdving 
that  name. 

BUTIEBWOBT,  Pinguieuia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  IffrUihdariaeect 
(q.v.),  distinguished  by  a  two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  lip  trifld,  the  lower  bifld  ;  a  spurred 
corolla,  two4ipped  and  gaping,  the  upper  lip  arched ;  and  a  globose  germen.  The  spe- 
cies are  small  plantawith  only  radical  leaves,  found  in  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  possess  much  beauty  when  In  flower,  particularly 
P.  ffrandiflora,  a  rare  native  of  the  s.  of  Fran<»  and  of  Ireland.  The  common  B.  (P. 
tt^foris)  la  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  aud  of  Europe.  It  lias  the  power 
of  coagulating  milk.  The  Laplanders  pour  reindeer  milk,  warm  from  the  animal,  upon 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  instantly  sirain  it,  and  set  it  aside  for  two  or  three  days,  till  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  some  degree  of  acidity,  when  it  is  with  them  a 
fovorite  article  of  food.  A  little  of  it  in  this  state  will  produce  the  same  eSect  on  warm 
rdndeer  milk  which  was  at  first  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  origin  of  the 
English  name  B.  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  power  of  coagulating  milk,  sometimes  to 
the  peculiar  sllminess  of  the  leaves. 

BDTTEBWOBTH,  HuaHgTAH,  b.  Warren*  R.  I.,  1889 ;  received  a  common.&chool 
education  ;  taught  schoc.  and  edited  a  local  paper  in  hia  native  town.  In  1870  he  be- 
came assistant  editor  of  the  Touth's  Companion,  and  has  written  much  for  pfolodlcals, 
beddes  publishing  Ihe  Story  of  the  Mj/mru  (1875) ;  a  number  of  volumes  of  travel 
for  chil<&en,  entitled  Ziffzag  Journeys,  beginning  in  1879 ;  TA«  Story  of  t/ie  NotabU 
Pnofen  of  OMiiian  Hutcry  (1880) ;  Toung  IhUaf  EUtory  of  America  (1881)  :  Young 
Hutory  Bottan  (1881):  Poema  for  Chrittmoi,  Batter,  and  Ifete  Tear  (1664)  ; 
Simgt  of  Siatory  (1887) ;  The  Log  SchoolSouee  on  the  Columbia  (1891) ;  The  Boyhood  of  Lin- 
coln and  LUOe  Arthur' a  Siatory  of  Some  (1802);  The  Boya  of  Oremway  Court  (1803);  Tht 
Fainot  Schoolmaater  and  The  i%rr«cm'«  MiraeU  (1894);  The  Knight  of  L^erty  and  In  Old 
New-^land  (1896),  etc.;  also  the  cantatas  Under  the  Palms  and  Da/vid^  the  Shej^urd 
Boy. 

SXTTT1UW,  Philipp  Kabl,  one  of  the  mmt  distinguished  philologists  of  modem 
times,  was  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1764,  and  studied  at  GOttingen  under  Heyne. 
He  became,  in  1789,  assistant  in  the  royal  library  in  Berlin,  and  rose  successively  to  be 
secretary  and  librarian  (1811).  He  held  at  the  same  time  (1800-8)  a  professorship  in  the 
Joachimsthal  gymnasium  in  Berlin,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  professorship 
in  the  newly  founded  university  of  that  city.  He  died  21st  June,  1839.  B.  Is  best  known 
byhisOreek  grammars,  the  Orieeh.  Orammatik  (Berl.  1793;  Slsted.  byhls  son.  Alexander 
Buttmuin,  1868),  and  an  abridgment  of  it,  Chrieeh.  Sehulgram.  (14th  ed.  1863);  both  have 
heen  translated  into  Snglish.  His  ZexHogua  (translated  by  Fishlake)  and  Avafuhrliehe 
Orieeh.  ^ae^ehre,  or  larger  Greek  grammar,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions, 
are  designed  for  scholars.  In  his  l^/thelogiu,  he  has  ooUected  hia  easaya  on  the  myths  of 
the  ancienta 

BTTTTOV.  The  term  B.  is  applied  to  the  well-known  appendages  to  dress  used  for 
Autening  or  for  ornament;  and  to  a  sort  of  oblong  latch  movmg  upon  a  pivot  in  the  mid- 
cUe,  used  hj  joiuera  and  cabinet-makers  for  fastraiing  the  lids  of  boxes,  doors  of  presses, 
etc.  Tlie  mass  of  fused  metal  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  or  cupel,  after  fusing  or 
aasanng,  is  also  technichally  called  a  button. 

The  history  of  button-making  Is  in  many  ways  a  curious  one.  Dating  no  further 
back  as  a  trade  of  any  importance  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  has  undergone  several 
extraordinary  changes,  produced  chiefly  by  the  ever-varying  fashions  in  dress,  but  also 
by  some  simple,  though  ingenious  inventions,  as  well  as  by  foreign  competition.  In 
Great  Britain,  Birmingham  has  always  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  button  manufacture. 
What  has  been  called  the  "Augustan  age"  of  button-making  in  that  city  included  the 
latter  portion  of  last  and  the  euiv  part  of  the  present  century,  when  even  tradesmen 
wore  coats  "  loaded  with  innumerable  ^It  buttons,"  and  when  employers  on  a  moderate 
scale  in  tiiis  manufacture  were  maldng  Incomes  of  from  £2000  to  £8000  a  year,  and  their 
workmen  from  £3  to  £4  per  week.  Early  in  the  present  century,  Mr.  B.  Banders  intro- 
duced the  cloth-covered  button,  which  initiated  the  change  from  those  made  of  metal, 
and  by  which  he  rapidly  made  a  fortune.  His  son,  in  1836,  eifected  the  apparently  trivial 
but  really  ingenious  Improvement  of  making  it  with  a  canvas  tuft  instead  of  a  metal 
shank,  by  which  both  the  button-holes  and  the  garment  itself  were  less  suMect  to  injury. 
Thia  kind  of  button  had  an  enormous  sale,  ana  Is  still  much  used.  A  further  alteration 
was  made  on  it  by  Mr.  W.  Elliott,  who  patented,  in  1837,  a  mode  of  covering  the  button 
with  silk  ;  and  in  1641  the  Hnen  button  was  Introduced. 

Turning  now  to  other  materials  which  have  had  a  great  "  success"  in  their  day,  we 
find  that  buttons  made  of  hoof,  under  the  name  of  "horn  buttons,"  as  introduced  neariy 
40  years  ago  by  Mona  E.  Bassot  of  Paris,  were  for  a  good  many  years  most  extensively 
manufactured  at  Birmiogham,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  woruL  In  hoof  bnttons  the 
ttade  is  now  comparatively  In^gniflcant,  and  uie  French  makers  poaaeas  the  marset  for 
what  of  it  remains.  Tweed  clothing  and  fabrics  in  imitation  of  it  have,  through  the 
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nacesBf^  of  matchiag  their  various  colors,  led  to  the  buttons  for  them  being  macte  of  a 
rather  uncommon  material,  namely,  vegetable  ivoiy  (q.v.).  This  substance,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  palm,  somewhat  resembles  true  ivory,  but  is  rather  softer.  It  can  be  read- 
ily turned  in  the  lathe,  and  dyed  of  various  colors.  More  than  1000  tons  of  it,  valued 
at  from  £25  to  £30  per  ton,  are  weekly  consumed  in  Birmingham  in  making  buttons, 
and  it  1b  also  largelT  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  TJ.  S. 

"Wliat  we  have  mtherto  aud  refers  pnncipally  to  what  manufacturers  call  the  revolu- 
tions  of  the  trade;  but  there  are  other  important  branches  which  have  been  less  subject 
to  change,  chief  among  these  being  the  so-called  "pearl  buttons" — ^that  is,  buttons  made 
of  motlier-of-pearl  shells.  This  has  long  been  a  leading  branch,  and  employs  a  greater 
number  hands  than  any  other.  Metal  buttons,  too,  although  not  relatively  so  important 
as  formerly,  have  never  ceased  to  form  a  prominent  section  of  the  trade.  They  are  a 
numerous  class,  and  include  all  sorts  for  uniforms,  trouser  buttons,  fancy  buttons  which 
are  gilt,  stamped,  chased,  or  enameled,  and  many  cheap  varieties  in  Iron  and  other  metals 
for  export.  Numerous  kinds  of  composite  buttons  are  also  partly  composed  of  metaL 
Qlass  buttons  form  another  interesting  branch,  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Birmingham,  but  more  largely  in  Bohemia  and  Paris;  so  also  do  porcelain  buttons, 
which,  although  an  English  invention,  are  now  almost  exclusively  made  in  Prance. 
Vulcanite  buttons  have  been  very  extensively  made  in  the  United  States.  As  to  other 
materials,  a  Birmingham  manufacturer  aaya  it  were  easy  to  write  out  a  long  list  from 
which  buttons  haveMen  made,  but  very  difficult  to  name  one  from  which  they  have  not 
been  made. 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  some  of  the  proceasefl  in  button-making,  beginning  with 
metal  buttons.  Circular  disks,  called  "  btanks,"  are  first  cut  out  of  sheet  brass  or  other 
metal  by  means  of  fly-presses,  usually  worked  by  girls.  The  fly-press  consists  of  a  ver^ 
tical  iron  screw  with  a  triple  thread,  to  which  screw  is  attached  a  horizontal  arm,  bend- 
ing downwards  at  tlie  end  to  form  a  handle.  A  punch  attached  to  the  press  rises  and 
falls  with  the  motion  of  this  handle,  and  rapidly  cuts  out  the  blanks.  When  large 
qnuitities  of  one  pattern  are  required,  a  self -feeding,  self-acting  machine  is  used,  which 
cuts  out  the  Uanks  in  rows  at  one  blow,  turning  them  out  at  the  rate  of  2000  gross  per 
day.  After  being  annealed,  the  blanks  are  next  made  convex  by  a  blow  from  a  stamp. 
The  shanks  are  formed  of  wire  by  a  separate  machine,  which  cuts  off  pieces,  and  bendi 
them  into  loops  of  the  required  form.  When  these  are  soldered  on,  the  buttons  are 
dressed  on  a  lathe.  They  are  then  snlded  and  burnished;  some,  however,  are  only 
lackered ;  and  some,  though  gilt,  are  finished  in  a  dead  or  frosted  style. — "  ^ell "  but- 
tons are  those  with  a  convex  face,  a  flat  or  convex  bock,  and  hollow.  These  are  made 
of  two  blanks,  that  forming  the  face  being  larger  than  the  back  to  which  the  shank  is 
attached.  These  blanks  are  pressed  into  the  reqoind  shape  dies  worked  in  the  fly- 
press,  and  then,  1^  another  ale,  the  edge  of  the  laner  bluk  is  lapped  over  the  smaller, 
and  thus  attatAed  without  soldering.  LireiT  ana  other  buttons  bavins  a  device  In 
strong  relief  are  irtamped  by  a  die  {daced  m  a  stamping-press.  See  BrAicFiHa  ov 
Mbtaus. 

In  making  covered  buttons,  a  metal  blank  is  punched,  and  its  edge  is  turned  up  \xy 
a  die  in  a  fly-press;  thena  smEiUer  metal  blank  is  punched  with  a  hole  in  the  middl^ 
and  of  such  size,  that,  when  flat,  it  shall  fit  into  the  upturned  edge  of  the  first:  this  per- 
forated blank,  or  eeUet,  is  next  pressed  into  a  concave  or  dished  shape.  Two  cloth 
blanks — the  face  one  of  silk,  and  the  other  for  the  tuft  of  thin  canvas— are  now  punched, 
one  considerably  la^er  than  the  front  metal  blank,  the  other  somewhat  smaller;  the 
larger  cloth  blank  Is  laid  upon  the  flat  face  of  the  metal  blank,  which  is  filled  with  a 
disk  of  mill-board  or  paper,  and  its  edges  turned  over;  these  edges  are  covered  by  the 
smaller  cloth,  and  then  the  collet  laid  upon  them  with  its  concavity  towards  the  cloth. 
They  are  now  all  pressed  together  in  a  sort  of  die  or  mold,  by  which  means  the  coUet 
is  flattened  and  spread  out,  while  the  upturned  eds^  of  the  metal  blank  is  turned  forci- 
bly over  It,  thus  securing  the  collet,  and  with  it  tlw  doth  whidi  Is  strained  tig^tW  on 
the  face,  and  its  edges  bound  between  the  blank  and  the  collet,  so  that  the  whole  la 
firmly  held  together.  The  linen-covered  button  for  underclothing,  above  referred  to,  is 
fomud  of  a  tin|;Ie  brass  ring  with  a  groove  or  canal  on  one  face.  Into  this  the  edges  of 
the  two  round  linen  blanks  are  placed,  so  that  when  the  edges  of  the  groove  are  pressed 
flnnly  down,  the  button  is  entirely  covered  with  linen. 

Buttons  with  holes,  technically  called  "four-holes,"  "three-holes,"  and  "two-holes,"' 
when  of  pearl-shell,  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  are  cut  with  a  tubular  saw,  turned  separately 
in  a  lathe,  and  drilled.  When  of  metal,  the  blanks  are  punched,  then  stamped  in  dies 
to  the  required  form;  the  hdes  are  punched,  and  "lymoed,"  to  round  the  sharp  edges 
Qua  would  otherwise  cut  the  thread. — Olass  buttons  are  most  largely  made  by  taking  a 
rod  of  glass  of  any  color,  softening  the  end  by  heat,  and  pies^ng  it  into  a  mold,  each 
half  of  which  is  fixed  to  one  limb  of  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  sbanf  is  placed  Into  a  hole 
in  the  mold  before  the  melted  glass  is  inserted. 

The  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  18M. 
The  raw  material  comes  from  the  Cliina  seas  and  enters  our  ports  free-  Chinese  snail 
■hells  command  as  hl^  a  price  as  27  cents  each.  The  common  lathe  is  the  only 
machine  nsed.  and  no  imptovement  in  the  processofmaaufoctiue  has  as  yet  been  made. 
In  the  United  States  the  uthes  tae  operated  by  steam  power,  but  In  Bohemia  and  else- 
wlwre,  the  work  Is  done  In  families  and  by  tlu  poorer  clasKs.   The  lathe  la  operated 
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hy  the  feet  and  the  hands  are  left  free  to  manipulate  the  mal«rhl.  In  Austria,  yrmco, 
and  Oerm^r  much  of  the  manufacturing Jb  done  by  couTicta. 

About  TdOO  penons  an  omiAajed  in  jBlrmingham,  Londtm.  and  daewhere  !n  Gnat 
Britain,  In  the  manufaotore  of  buttons,  and  a  large  proportion  are  women.  In  1869 
(before  the  war  with  Qermany),  about  20,000  persons  were  employed  fn  France,  show- 
tug  how  much  more  largely  the  button  Industry  has  been  developed  in  that  oonntiy. 
Oennany  is  a  still  greater  producer,  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fancy  buttons  made  in  the 
Bbenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  glass  buttons  of  Bohemia,  and  the  pearl  buttons  of 
Vimna  being  more  eztensivdr  ezoorted  than  those  of  any  other  coontiy.  The  largest 
button  manufactories  in  tlie  United  States  are  at  Korthampton,  Mass.,  and  Waterbtuy, 
Oonn.,  New  York,  and  Newark ;  Philadelphia,  Providence,  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  are  auo 
fanportant  centres  of  this  industry.  Nearly  10,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  buttons  In  the  entire  country.  1110  silver  filigree  buttons  worn  on  dresses  in 
Korway  and  Iceland,  and  the  Japanese  buttons,  or  netmkea,  often  possess  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  excellence. 

lUTTOV,  Sir  Thoicas,  the  Buooaaaor  of  sir  Hemr  Hudson  in  the  ezploiatlon  of  the 
n.e.  ooaat  of  America.  In  1018-18,  he  was  frozen  in  and  wintered  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Hndswi's  bay.  The  next  summer  he  explored  all  the  coasts  of  the  bay.  retoming  to 
Xngland  in  the  autumn.    He  d.  in  1634. 

BUTTOV'S  OOmx  HOUKZ,  In  RuMeli  street,  Oovent  Garden,  London,  was  a  fiunoQS 
idace  of  assemblage  for  wita  in  Addiaon'a  time. 

BTTTOITWOOD.  SeePLAKS. 

S1TTTBB88  (old  Eng.  botrea;  Fr.  bvttie),  a  projection  for  the  purpose  of  glTlng  addi- 
tional support  or  strength  to  a  walL  In  the  classical  style,  there  were  no  buttresses, 
titeir  place  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  by  pilasters,  antes,  etc.  The  different 
stages  of  Gothic  architecture  are  mariud  by  the  fonn  of  buttresses  employ,  almost  as 
distinctly  as  by  the  foim  of  the  arch.  The  Norman  B.  was  broad,  iHtea  semidicnlur, 
sranetimes  dietng  into  the  wall  at  the  top,  «id  never  prolecting  frton  it  to  any  grea 
extent  TCariT  KngHii'h  bottresRos  project  mudi  more  Iwldly,  and  are  considerably  nar^ 
rower,  than  the  ll(»rman.  lli  y  are  frequently  broken  into  stages,  which  dimiiuah  in 
size  as  they  ascend.  In  the  decorated  style,  this  division  into  stages  Is  almost  invaria- 
ble, the  B.oeing  often  supplied  with  niches  terminating  in  pinnacles,  and  veTT  highly 
ornamented  wiUi  carving,  statues,  etc  In  the  perpendicular  style,  they  retain  the  forms 
which  had  been  introduced  during  the  decorated  period,,  the  ornamentation,  of  coarse, 
bdng  varied  to  suit  the  characta  of  the  atyie.  FLTnra  BUTTBBasnB— i.e.,  buttresses  In 
tiie  rorm  of  a  sloping  ardi,  connecting  the  upper  and  central  portions  of  an  arched 
structure  with  the  vertical  buttresses  oi  the  outer  walls— were  Introduced  into  England 
at  the  period  of  the  early  English,  though  they  existed  on  the  coatiuent  preriouaW, 
where  uiey  continual  to  lie  used  to  a  greater  extent  They  were  also  very  common  in 
Scotland.   In  England,  they  are  generally  called  arch-buttresses. 

mm.  a  oo.  In  central  Gecwgla,  on  the  Ockmulgee ;  204  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 10,A66,  Incl. 
colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  soil  fertile.  Productions,  com,  ootttm,  and  sweet 
potatoes.   Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

BDTUA  SOOT.   See  Cl8BiA]lPEL0& 

BUTyBIO  ACID  may  be  best  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  with  potash,  then  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  an  acid  reaction  is  attained,  and  diatilliog  about  one  half  of  the 
mixture,  adding  a  little  water,  and  continuing  the  distillaUon  till  ihe  residue  is  not  acid. 
B.  A.  may  also  oe  obt^ned  by  allowing  a  sm^l  quantity  of  milk-curd  to  act  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  at  a  temperatureof  77°  to  oT  F.,  which e^tea  a  peculiv  process  of  fermen- 
tation resulting  in  the  fonnatim  of  butyric  add.  Some  dialk  is  ad^  to  take  up  the 
B.  A.  whenever  produced,  and  the  better  proportions  to  employ  are  100  sogar,  6  to  10 
fresh  curd,  and  50  dulk,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thin  uquid.  The  outyrate  of 
lime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  and  on  acting  upon  that  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  redistilling,  the  free  B.  A.  passes  over  in  vapor,  and  is  condensed.  B.  A.  la  a 
transparent,  thin,  ouy  liquid,  with  a  most  persistent  rancid  odor.  It  is  mixable  in  all 
proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  vitriol;  has  tibe  specific  gravity  978 (water 
being  lOOO),  boUs  at  835.4'  F.  (lOS*  C.) ;  tiiough  it  volatilizes  at  ordh^  temperatures, 
as  appem  from  the  rancid  odor  of  Us  vanor.  Its  chemical  symbol  Is  GiUfOO'OH,  and 
it  GomUnes  with  baaea,  such  as  lime,  sooa,  etc.,  to  form  salts. 

BUmiO  JTHU,  or  Pihk-applb  On.,  is  an  exceedindy  f^-agrant  oil  obtained  b}' 
distilling  butyric  add  (or  tiie  butyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  ana  sulphuric  acid.  The  mate- 
rial which  passes  over  is  the  6.  SI,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  sold  In 
commerce  as  artifieidl  pitu^ppU  aU.  It  possesses  the  same  very  pleasant  flavor  which 
belongs  to  pine-apples,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  pine-apples  owe  their  flavor  to  the 
mesence  of  natiu^  ba^ric  ether.  The  artificial  variety  is  now  extensively  used  for 
navwing  confections,  as  pine-apple  drops,  for  soidusticatine  bad  rum,  and  for  flavoring 
onstards,  Icea;  and  oreamai  as  abo  an  acidulatea  drink  «  lemonade  named  pinHPiM 
ale.  B.  S.  afone  cannot  be  uaed  in  perfumery  forhandkerdiief  use,  as,  when  uihalea  in 
•van  amall  quantity,  it  tends  to  caoae  irritation  of  the  air-tubes  of  the  longa  and  intense 
headache,  but  it  is  employed  as  one  material  La  the  manufacture  of  compound  perfomea. 
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It  Is  composed  of  ordinary  alcohol,  C»HiOH,  and  bu^c  acid,  C»Ht-00-OH,  and  Ita 
strict  chemical  name  and  symbol  is  ethyl  butyrate,  CsHt  •  CO  •  OCiH*.  It  Is  remarkable 
that  a  substance  possessing  such  a  disagreeable  odor  as  buQrric  acid  (that  of  rancid 
iKrttei)  should  be  capable  of  forming,  in  part  at  least,  a  substance  with  soch  a  pleasant 
flamxr  as  artificial  pine-appIe  <dl. 

BmCAS',  a  t.  of  Sbababad,  in  Bahar,  presidency  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oangea.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  in  1764 
by  Bit  Hector  Munro,  At  the  hwd  of  7072  men,  of  whom  only  867  were  Europeans, 
he  defeated  a  native  army  of  40,000,  and  captured  188  guns.  B.  is  09  m.  n.e.  ctf  Benap 
res,  and  898  n.w.  of  Calcutta. 

BVZBAimZA,  a  genus  of  mosses,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known,  B,  aphyOa, 
a  very  rare  British  plant,  remarkable  for  its  apparent  want  of  leaves;  the  whole  ^ant 
above  ground  seeming  to  ronsist  of  a  little  oonical  bulb,  with  minute  scales,  which 
are,  however,  really  its  leaves. 

BUX'TOV,  a  t  In  Derbyshire,  88  m.  d.w,  of  Derby.  It  lies  900  ft  above  the  sea.  In 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  moors,  which  have  been  tastefully  planted;  the 
only  approach  being  by  a  narrow  ravine,  by  which  the  Wye  flows  into  the  Derwent 
The  new  part  of  the  town  is  much  xmder  the  level  of  the  old.  fHve  m.  to  the  e.  of 
B.  is  Chee  Tor,  a  perpendicular  limestone  rock,  rising  to  a  height  of  between  800 
and  400  ft.  from  the  Wye.  B.  has,  for  800  years,  been  famous  for  its  calcareous 
sprinrs,  tepid  (63°  F.),  and  cold  (discharging  120  gallons  of  water  per  minute),  and  its 
chalybeate  ^nings.  It  is  visited  anuuaUy,  from  June  to  October,  by  12,000  to  14,000 
persons,  the  waters  being  taken  for  lQd%eBtioD,  gout,  rheumatinn,  and  nervous  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  Nearly  6000  strangers  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  There  Is 
an  institution,  called  the  Devon^re  hospital,  containing  100  beds,  supported  by  sub- 
scription, where  nearly  1000  patients  are  annually  boarded  and  lodged  free  of  charge. 
The  baths  and  public  walks  are  numerous.  Much  of  the  splendor  of  B.  is  due  to  tiie 
dukes  of  Devonshire,  one  of  whom,  in  the  last  century,  at  the  cost  of  £120,000, 
erected  an  immense  three-storied  pile  of  buildings  of  gritstone,  called  tiie  Crescent,  ^ 
curve  of  200  ft,  with  wings  of  68  feet.  It  includes  several  hotels,  a  librair,  assem- 
bly rooms,  etc.  Near  B.  Is  the  Diamond  hill,  famous  for  its  crystals;  and  Poole's 
hole,  a  stalactitic  cavern  560  yards  long.  The  Romans  had  baths  here.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  resided  for  some  time  at  B.,  when  in  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
B.  is  approached  by  railway  both  from  n.  and  s. ;  and  the  balhs,  which  were 
rebuilt  some  years  ago,  are  considered  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  town,  which 
in  1691  had  a  population  of  7424,  Is  rapidly  fncreaslng.  Several  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. 

B1TXT0V,  Jedediah,  1706-72,  an  English  prodigy  of  skill  In  numbers,  b.  in  Elmton, 
Derbyshire.  Though  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  grandson  of  a  vicar,  B.'s  educa- 
tion was  so  n^lected  that  he  could  not  write,  nor  was  be  at  an  early  period  remarkable 
for  knowledge  of  numbers.  He  never  could  tell  how  his  dngular  power  came,  or  how 
he  used  it;  but  it  was  observed  that  when  "figuring"  his  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
all  external  objects.  He  worked  out  every  question  by  his  own  methods,  without  external 
aid,  and  without  understanding  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  would  stride  over 
a  piece  of  land  and  tell  the  contents  to  almost  exact  measure.  In  this  manner  be  measured 
the  whole  estate  of  Clinton,  some  thousands  of  acres,  giving  not  only  the  acres  but  even 
the  square  inches.  Then  for  his  own  amusement,  he  reduced  the  whole  to  square  hair- 
breadths, on  the  base  of  48 hairs  to  a  lineal  inch.-  His  memory  was  such  that  he  could 
stop  in  the  midst  of  an  abstruse  cfdculation,  and  a  week  or  even  a  month  later  resume  It 
where  he  had  left  off.  This  mania  for  figures  shut  him  out  from  allotherkoowledge,and 
on  returning  from  church  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  brought  away  a  sentence  that  had 
been  given  out.  His  faculty  was  tested  before  the  royal  society,  where  he  was  presented 
with  a  gratuity.  While  in  London  he  was  taken  to  see  Richard  UI.,  but  bis  only  enjoy- 
ment was  in  counting  the  number  of  words  spoken  by  Qarrick.  He  would  easily  cwunt 
the  steps  of  a  company  of  dancers,  but  admitted  that  the  sounds  given  out  by  a  number 
of  musical  instruments  perplexed  him  beyond  measure. 

BUZIOV,  Sir  Thouas  Fowbll,  a  man  of  singular  earnestness  and  force  of  character, 
belonging  to  the  class  termed  "philanthropists, '  was  b.  in  1786  at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex. 
Hie  eldest  son  of  a  wealUiy  famfly,  and  early  deprived  of  paternal  guidance,  his  youth 
was  distinguished  chiefiy  by  a  stroi^  development  of  animal  energy,  natural  enough  to 
a  young  I^gli^man  whose  full  stature  exceeded  6  ft.  4  inches,  ^t  the  university  of 
Dublin,  his  mind  at  length  asserted  its  claims,  and  the  new  consciousness  of  needing  to 
raise  the  family  fortunes  animated  him  to  extraordinary  efforts.  His  preparatory  educa- 
tion had  been  almost  thrown  away,  but  at  21  he  left  the  university  its  most  distinguished 
graduate.  In  that  year  he  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  and  entered 
business  as  a  brewer,  with  an  energy  which  in  due  time  was  crowned  with  splendid 
prosperity.  Hia  warm  religious  anomoral  impulses  soon  brought  him  prominently  for- 
ward as  an  advocate  of  philanthropic  interests.  Prison  discipline  formed  one  of  the 
earliest  subjects  of  his  efforts.  In  1816,  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Wqr- 
mouth,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  about  20  years,  taking  a  prominent  part  m 
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ereiy  debate  on  such  questions  as  the  amelioration  of  criminal  law  and  of  prison  discl- 
pUne,  widow-burning  and  slave  emancipation.  Thelatter,  in  particular,  eugrossedalarffe 
share  of  his  activity  for  many  years,  and  no  man  on  that  side  displaTed  more  indomitalMe 
zeal  and  firmness  m  its  advocacy.  In  18S7,  he  was  rejected  by  as  cohstituencv,  and 
refused  ever  after  to  stand  for  a  borough.  His  pliilantliropic  labors,  however,  terminated 
only  wiHi  his  life.  In  1840,  he  received  the  well-merited  distinction  of  a  baronetcy.  He 
died  on  19th  Feb.,  1845.   See  Mmoin  (ff  Sir  T.  HbwOl  B.  (ISO). 

BVZTOllF,  JoHAHN,  a  celebrated  orientalist,  was  b.  26th  Dec,  1S64,  at  Kamen,  in 
Westphalia;  studied  at  Marburg,  Herborn,  Basel,  and  Geneva.  After  traveling  throurii 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Basel,  where  he  became  professor  of  Hebrewm 
1591.  He  died  of  the  plague,  18th  Sept.,  1639.  In  a  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature, 
he  surpassed  all  bis  contemporaries.  The  two  works  which  prove  his  extensive  acquaint 
ance  with  this  recondite  branch  of  theological  study,  are  his  .SfMta  Uebraica  SMimea 
(Basel,  1618-19),  and  his  THberiaa  tm  OommsntMim  MaweOucua  (Basel,  1620).  The  most 
naefnl  of  his  grammatical  works  is  the  Lexicon  Sd>raieum  ei  Chaldaieum  (Basel,  1607). 

BXTXT0B7,  JoBANH,  the  son  of  the  former,  was  b.  at  Basel,  18th  Aug.,  1699,  and 
displayed  at  an  early  period  a  decided  predilection  for  the  same  studies  wlUi  his  father. 
At  Ave  years  of  afe— according  to  liis  rather  credulous  biographers— he  could  read  Ger- 
man. Latin,  and  Hebrew.  To  perfect  his  knowledge  of  these  tongnes,  he  vlBited  Holland. 
Prance,  and  Germany;  and  in  1680  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  In  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  Basel,  where  be  died  16th  Aug.,  1664.  Besides  his  Lexicon  Ohaldaiewn  et 
S^riaeum  (Basel,  1622),  and  a  work  of  Maimonides,  entitled  More  J^moehim  (Basel,  1629), 
which  is  an  exposition  of  obscure  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  published  from  the 
HSS.  of  his  father  a  Lexieon  Chaldaieum,  Talmttdicum,  et  BabUnieum  (Basel,  If^Sl),  and 
(kmwrdantia  BibUorum  H^aicorum  (Basel,  16S3). 

BITS'VS.   See  Box. 

BVnva  OF  PLEAB  by  lawyers  is  prohibited  by  an  old  Scotch  act  passed  in  1694.  It 
is  expl^ned  under  the  English  term  ckampffrty,  to  which  it  is  analogous. 

BUVDKDEBEH,  or  BdTt}K-DERB,  a  beautiful  snburb  of  Constantinople,  from  which 
it  is  a  few  miles  distant,  situated  on  the  Bosporus,  In  the  midst  of  the  moet  charming 
scenery.  It  forms  the  summer  residence  of  many  of  the  Christian  ambassadors,  some 
of  whom  have  splendid  mansions  here. 

BVZZABD,  Buteo.  a  genus  of  aee^itrea  (q.v.),  or  birds  of  prey,  of  the  tamiXj  ^iUeon- 
idm,  having  a  rather  smaTl  and  weak  bill,  which  bends  from  the  base,  and  is  not  notched, 
as  in  falcons.  The  legs  are  short  and  strong,  the  tarsi  covered  with  scales  or  with 
feathers,  the  toes  short,  and  the  claws  strong.  Buzzards  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  eagles;  they  do  not  possess  courage  equal  to  that  of  eagles  aud  falcons,  nor 
equal  strength  of  bill  or  claws.  They  are  large  birds;  the  common  B.  (B.mlgari«) 
measuring  almost  4  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  outstretched  wings.  It  is  a  bird  still  pretty 
common  in  Britain,  although  much  less  so  than  it  formerly  was.  It  is  subject  to  varia- 
tions of  plumage;  the  prevailing  color  is  brown,  with  a  eonuderable  mixture  of  black 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  of  wliite  or  grayish-white  on  the  under.  It  is  sluggish  and 
inactive,  in  comparison  with  many  other  birds  of  the  same  family;  is  usually  slow  in 
its  flight,  and  often  sits  loi^  on  a  tree,  watching  for  prey,  which,  when  it  perceives,  it 
glides  silently  into  the  air,  and  sweeping  rapidly  down,  seizes  it  in  its  claws.  This  B. 
18  plentiful  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Europe;  it  is  found  also  in  the  d.  of  Africa,  and 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  extends  over 
that  continent,  a  distinct  although  very  similar  species  occurring  In  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. The  common  B.  is,  however,  a  North  American  bird.  Tame  female  buzzards 
have  been  known  in  several  instances  to  exhibit  so  strong  a  propensity  for  incubation, 
and  the  rearing  of  young,  at  the  proper  season,  that  they  have  batched  hens'  eggs  and 
brought  up  the  chickens,  although  if  chickens  not  of  their  own  hatching  were  brought 
within  their  reach,  they  devoured  them.  Meat  ^ven  to  the  B.  nurse  was  carefully 
divided  among  her  nurslings,  but  they  found  out  by  their  own  instincts  the  use  of  grain 
and  other  vegetable  food. — The  rough-legged  B.  {B.  lagopue)  is  very  similar  to  the  com- 
num  B.,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  having  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes,  whilst  in 
the  common  B.  ttiey  ue  covered  with  scales.  It  is  a  rarer  British  bird,  yet  not  of  unfre- 
qnent  occurrence;  it  is  very  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  the  old  world  from  Lapland 
to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equally  common  in  North  America.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  in  marshy  district,  and  often  skimming  over  marshes,  where  it 
makes  prey  of  frogs.— T?he  red-tailed  hawk  of  North  America  is  a  species  of  B.  (fruiw 
boream).  It  is  in  very  bad  repute  among  American  farmers  and  housewives  for  its  fre- 
quent invasion  of  poultry-yards,  from  which  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  hen-hawk. — 
Several  other  species  of  B.  appear  to  be  limited  to  particular  parts  of  the  world,  aabuteo 
JackeU—eo  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  that  of  the  jackal— to  s.  Afric!^ 
and  B.  melaruMtrmon  to  Australia.  The  Australian  species  has  the  head,  chest,  and 
center  of  the  belly  deep  black.  The  honey-buzzards  (q.v.)  belong  to  a  different  genus, 
tlUiou^  nearly  allied  to  the  true  buzzards,  as  are  also  the  harriers  (q.v.),  of  which  the 
moet  common  British  spedes,  the  marsh  harrier,  is  sometimes  called  the  moor  hutaar^ — 
Bald  B.  is  the  name  of  the  osprey  (q.v.).  See  Torkbt  Buzzard,  under  Tdlturb. 
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BVZEASD*B  BAT,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Maasachufletts,  tkaat  80  m.  long  by  7  wide; 
cheltered  from  the  ocean  by  the  Elizabeth  tsUadg  and  Vint^ard  sound.  In  the  bay  are 
the  tuxbon  of  New  Bedford,  Wardum,  Ki^ncan,  FalrhaTen,  and  Slatt^KHset 

VTSnUDlM,  at  ancUoni  where  flu  tddder  may  be  employed  by  the  owner,  and 
really  biddiiig  to  enliaace  Hie  price,  not  meaning  to  purchase.  This  toxm  is  unlawful; 
but  bidding  merely  to  prevent  the  sale  of  property  below  its  actual  value  is  not  so  con* 
ddered. 

BTBLOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Fhenicia,  now  called  Jub^  idtoated  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  range  of  the  LlbanuB,  about  half-way  between  Tripoli  and  Beyrout  B.  was 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Adonis,  or  Tbammuz,  in  whose  honor  a  splendid  temple  was 
erected,  which  attracted  many  worshipers.  The  name  given  to  the  town  by  the  Jews 
was  Glblah,  and  its  inhabitants  the  Giblites  are  noticed  in  the  Scriptures  as  stone- 
squarers  and  caulkers  of  ships.  A  wall  belonging,  apparently,  to  the  era  of  the  cru- 
sades, surrounds  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  a  Boman  theater  are  stOl  vldUe.— B. 
was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Bgyptian  delta,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
papyrus  from  the  t7blus  or  papyrus  piuit. 

BT-UW8  are  the  private  regolatlons  which  are  usually  made  by  corporate  bodies 
for  the  control  and  government  of  the  corporation.  They  are  binding,  unless  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  the  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  or,  as  it  has  been 
decided  in  England,  unless  Ihey  are  manifestly  unreasonable.  Blacfcstone  tcUs  us  that 
the  right  of  making  by-laws  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome ;  and  Hr. 
Stephen,  in  his  Cemmmtariee,  states  that  in  the  law  of  England  such  a  right  is  so  much 
of  course,  as  regards  every  corporation,  that  if  the  charter  oy  which  certain  persons  are 
incorporated  give  to  a  select  body,  out  of  their  whole  number,  apowertomuce  by-laws 
as  to  certain  specified  matters,  the  body  at  large  is  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  nu^  them 
with  regard  to  all  matters  not  specifled.  Every  corporation,  too,  cm  of  course  alter  or 
repeal  the  by-laws  which  itself  has  made.  By  tbemunidpalcorporatioaact,ffand6'VniL 
Tv .  c.  76,  s.  90,  borough  councils  have  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
borough,  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances ;  by-laws,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  of  force  till  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the  same,  or  a  copy 
shall  have  been  sent  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  during  which  period  her  maj- 
esty, with  the  advice  of  her  privy  council,  may  eiUier  disallow  the  by-Iawa,  or  a  paot, 
or  enlarge  the  time  wltUn  which  they  dull  not  oome  Into  force.  Badway  companies 
are  required  to  lay  before  the  board  of  trade,  cerllfled  copies  of  their  hy-l^^* 
regulauons. 

BTIEB,  Hathbb,  D.D.;  1706-88 '.snduated  at  Harvard,  and  ordained  minister  irf 

the  Hollis  street  church,  Boston,  in  1788.  In  1765,  he  was  ^ven  the  degree  of  doctw 
of  divinity  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  correqw&dent  of  Bvrift  and  Pope, 
and  published  a  volume  of  his  own  poems.  During  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the 
English  side,  and  for  that  reason  his  connection  with  hisparidi  was  dissolved.  In  1777, 
he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  the  country,  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  condemned 
to  exile,  but  the  tetter  sentence  was  commuted  to  confinement  in  his  own  house,  before 
which  sentinels  were  placed.  Bis  reputation  for  quick  and  caustiG  wit  has  kept  his 
memory  alive. 

BTHG,  Georoe,  Yiscotmt  ToRBiNGTOir,  a  British  admiral,  b.  Jan.  37,  1608,  eldest 
son  of  John  Byrig,  esq.,  of  Wrotham,  Kent,  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  at  the  aoe 
of  16,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  HeuL  In  1688,  he  recommended  himself  to  the 
pnnce  of  Orange  by  his  activity  and  zeal  in  attaching  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1703,  he  took 
part  in  the  capturing  and  burning  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Vigo,  and  in  the  following  year 
WBB  made  Bear-admiral  of  the  The  attack  on  Gibraltar  was  solely  confided  to  hia 

command  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Malaga  he  was  knighted  by  queen 
Anne.  In  1708,  he  became  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  commanded  a  squadron  fitted  out 
to  oppose  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  from  France,  on  the  part  of  the  pretender. 
Be  pursued  the  French  fleet  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  took  one  ship,  and  forced  the  fleet 
back  to  Dunkirk,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  in  the  Ewwns,  and  for  important  services  against  the  French,  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  1718,  he  commanded  the  English  fleet  sent  to  Sicily  for  the  pro< 
tectlon  of  tbe  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  gained  a  vict<n7  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Mesnna. 
Boon  after,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Jan.,  1721,  he  was  sworn  one  of  ttie  privy  council,  and  in  Se^  following,  created 
baron  SouthhlU  and  viscount  Torriogton.  On  the  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In 
1735,  he  was  installed  one  of  the  fcni^ts;  and,  on  the  accession  of  George  B.,  was 
nominated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  represented  Plymouth  in  parliament  from 
1706  until  1721.    Died  Jan.  17,  1788. 

BTBG,  John,  a  brave  but  ill-fated  British  admiral,  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
In  1704,  entered  the  navy  early,  served  under  hia  father,  and.  In  1727,  became  capt.  In 
1748,  he  had  attahied  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Red.   In  176Q,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
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mand  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  Itoe  In  the  Heditemnean,  destined  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca,  at  tliat  time  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet  under  La  Qalissoniere.  On  tlie  fiOtti 
Hay,  B.  made  the  signal  to  engage,  which  was  obeyed  by  Rear-admiral  West  with  such 
impetuosity  that  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  driven  out  of  the  line;  but  B.  not 
advancing  to  bis  support,  the  French  were  allowed  to  escape,  and  Minorca  was  lost. 


minlttry  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  their  own  inefflcient  measures.  B.  was  tried 
hy  a  conit-inartial,  and  condemned  to  death,  for  a  breach  of  the  13th  article  of  war,  but 
recommended  to  mercy.  Bacriflced  to  the  general  Indication,  he  was  shot  on  board 
the  Mmarehf  at  Fortomonth.  Har.  14, 1767,  meeting  bis  late  with  flnuness  and  ree^a- 
tlon.  In  the  flee^  he  was  not  popular,  being  a  strict  diedplinarkn. 

B*f  """g^i  CoBiTRLnTB  TAN,  a  Dutch  jurisconsnlt^  was  b.  at  Middelburg,  in 
Zealand,  29th  May.  1678.  He  studied  at  the  uniTerdty  of  Franeker,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1694,  and  Immediately  after  commenced  to  practice  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Hague,  In  170S.  he  was  elected  by  the  states-general  a  member  of  the  supreme  court, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  fuactions,  soon  had  occasion  to  observe  how  defective  and 
vaffue  was  the  common  law  of  the  country.  In  1710,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this,  he 
published  the  first  part  of  his  ObiervatioMt  Juri»  Rtmani;  in  1710,  his  Oputeula  Yarii 
Argumontij  and  in  1734,  he  waa  elevated  to  the  digni^  of  president  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  1788,  appeared  the  rest  of  his  ObtenaUona  Jvria  JSomani.  B.  now  b^m  to 
devote  himself  earnestly  to  the  stud^  of  Dutch  and  iDtemational  law,  acquiring,  of  the 
former  in  particular,  a  most  extensive  and  solid  knowledge.  His  great  work  on  this 
subject  is  his  Quice^onea  Juria  Privati,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  on  the  other, 
his  Qu«rtum«c  Juris  Publid.  In  addition  to  these,  B.  collected  (from  his  notes)  the 
decisions  and  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  in  his  time,  under  the  title  Ob»erveUione9 
TuntultHoritB,  and  besides  (what  is  perhaps  his  most  valuable  work)  made  a  digest  under 
the  title  of  Corpus  Juru  HoBaridiei  et  ZeUtTidiei,  of  all  the  laws  of  his  own  country, 
whether  etatutdy,  or  exietlQg  in  the  dedans  of  courts,  or  In  the  practice  of  the  bar,  or 
in  the  customs  of  particular  places.  He  died  16th  April,  1748.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  waa  published  by  Prof.  Vlcat,  of  Geneva,  In  1761. 

BTK&K  BIVEB,  a  small  stream,  scaioely  more  than  a  brook,  which  Is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  furthest  western  boundary  of  New  England,  separating  the  towns  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Rye,  N.  Y.  Recent  surveys  luve  stnughtened  the  boundaiy 
line,  which,  however,  still  uegios  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  folu>ws  it  a  short  distance. 
One  mile  above  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  sound,  the  stream  widens,  receives  the 
tide,  and  is  navigable  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  to  the  village  of  Port  Chester. 

BTBD,  "Wtlxjax.  1674-1744  ;  b.  Va..  and  educated  in  England,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  sociely.  Returning  to  America,  be  was  receiver-general  of  revenue 
in  Virginia,  colonial  agent,  member  of  toe  council,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  fix 
the  North  Carolina  boundary.  He  laid  out  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  In 
1788  on  hia  own  land.  He  bon^t  In  Eiwluid  the  Jiteorib  of  th»  VirgiRia  Omnmy 

<iei9-a4). 

BTB0IU8,  Jvama,  or,  more  properly,  Jobst  BfKOi,  the  inventor  of  various  astro- 
nomical instruments,  was  b.  28th  Feb.,  1562,  at  Lichtensteig,  in  the  canton  of  8t  Qall, 
Switzerland.  In  1579,  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  learned  landgraf  of  Hesse, 
Wilbelm  IV.  His  first  work  was  a  celestial  globe,  ths  surface  of  which  was  olated  with 
■ilver,  and  In  which  the  stars  were  placed  according  to  bis  own  observations.  The 
landgraf  sent  It  to  the  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  who  thought  it  so  beautiful  that,  in  1604, 
he  appointed  B.  his  own  mechanician.  B.  subsequently  went  to  Austria,  but  returned 
to  Canel  in  1688,  wliere  Iwdied  in  1688.  Many  of  bis  reputed  discoveries  and  inventions 
■re  questioned,  such  as  tfiOBe  of  k^lthma  and  the  proportional  compasses;  but  he 
aaems  to  faav«  hit  upon  something  like  both,  while  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  inventra 

a  method  of  resolving  ipherical  triangles. 

BTXLA'W,  Birlaw,  or  Burlaw,  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  popular  jurisprudence 
fnrmeriy  In  use  in  Scotland,  in  villa^  and  among  husbandmen.  Sir  John  Skene, 
writing  in  1597,  when  the  system  was  in  full  force,  defines  B.  as  "  Uget  ruttieorvm,  de  re 
rtuHea  lata — laws  made  by  huBbandmcn,  conccminy  neighborhood  to  be  kept  among 
themselves."— A^.  Mqjett.  lib.  iv.  c.  89;  De  Verb.  Agnff:  voce  Byrlaw.  As  the  B.  was 
enacted  by  the  common  consent  of  the  villagm  or  neighbors,  so  It  was  administered  by 
judges  chosen  by  tbem  from  their  own  ranks.  These  judges  were  commonly  called 
"Inrlaw  men,"  a  name  which  la  still  applied  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  to  an  arbiter, 
odosman,  or  umpire.  The  courts  which  they  held  were  called  "byrlaw  courts,"  and 
took  ccwnizance  of  disputes  between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  B.  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  boar,  or  Aowr,  a  countryman. 

BTBOK,  John,  1693>1768  ;  an  Engll^  poet  and  miscellaneous  vrriter.  OoUn  and 
fliothe,  his  first  poetical  essay,  appeared  in  the  ^jectator.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  royal  societv;  invented  and  taught  a  Bvstem  of  short-hand  writing;  was  a  person  of 
lively  wit,  and  nad  a  taste  for  the  myBtical  theology  of  BOfame. 

BTSOV.  Akhs  laABBUA  Milbakke,  1793-1860;  only  child  of  sir  Ralph  Milbanke, 
and  wH^  of  lord  Byron.  8he  married  lord  Byron  .Ian.  2,  1815,  and  separated  from  him 
Jn  Feb.  of  the  next  year.  On  the  death  of  lend  (properly  baron)  Bcarsdale.  she  became 
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iMTODeM  of  Wentworth,  ind  for  Berenl  yean  before  her  death  employed  ber  Urg» 
income  in  works  of  dianty.  One  child  was  borne  by  ber  to  Byron,  "  Ada,  sole  daughter 
of  my  bonse  and  heart,"  who  nuurled  William,  lord  King,  afterwuds  earl  of  Lovelace. 
See  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  Lady  Byron  Kmdieated  (1800). 

BTBOS,  Oborge  Gordon,  Lord,  a  great  English  poet,  was  b.  in  Hollei  street,  Lon- 
don, on  the  33d  of  Jan.,  1788.  He  was  the  only  son  of  <Mpt  John  Byron,  of  the  guards, 
and  Catherine  Gordon  of  Olght,  an  heiress  in  Aberdeenshire.  Capt.  Byron  aod  his 
wife  did  not  live  happily.  Domestic  peace  perished  in  the  conflict  of  their  ungorema- 
ble  tempers.  The  hosMnd's  habits  were  profligate  In  the  highest  degree,  and  the  wife's 
fortune  was  soon  squandered  in  the  debauch  and  at  the  gambling<tsDie.  Separated  from 
her  husband,  the  lady  retired  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  with  her  little  lame  boy,  whom 
she  passionately  loved,  her  sole  income  at  this  time  being  about  £180  per  annum.  In 
his  llth  year,  B.  succeeded  his  grand-uncle,  William  lord  Byron;  and  mother  and  son 
immediately  left  the  north  for  Newstead  abbey,  the  ancient  smt  of  the  family,  situated 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Nottln^iam,  in  the  romantic  district  which  Sherwood  forest 
diadowed.  and  which  was  once  familiar  with  the  bugle  of  Robin  Hood.  On  succeeding 
to  the  title,  B.  was  placed  in  a  private  school  at  Dulwlch,  and  thereafter  sent  to  Har- 
row. The  most  remarkable  thing  about  B.'s  early  years  was  his  extraordinary  attach- 
ments. Like  almost  every  mem^r  of  the  poetic  tribe,  he  "  had  a  passion  for  ue  name 
of  Mary."  lu  his  8tb  year,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Duff.  Margaret 
Parker,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  aod  who  died  early,  was  his  next  idol.  His  strongest  pas- 
sion was,  however,  for  Mary  Chaworth.  This  lady  he  first  met  when  on  a  visit  to  New- 
stead  in  1803,  at  which  date  he  was  in  his  15th  year.  Miss  Chaworth's  father  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  by  lord  Byron,  the  grand-node  of  the  poet,  and  marriage  would  have 
liealed  the  family  feud,  and  would  nave  joined  rich  estates.  But  It  was  not  to  be.  Hiss 
Chaworth  was  B.'s  senior  by  two  years,  and  evidently  felt  little  flattered  by  the  worsliip 
of  the  lame  Harrow  boy.  Next  year  came  the  parting  interview  described  in  Tat 
Dream,  with  which  every  Englishman  is  familiar  now  as  with  a  personal  experience. 
In  1805,  B.  removed  to  Triuity  collure,  Cambridge;  and  two  years  thereafter,  his  flrst 
Tolumn  of  verse,  entitled  Hours  of  Iweneu,  was  printed  at  Newark.  The  poems  therein 
contained  woe  not  absolute!/  without  merit,  but  they  might  have  been  written  by  any 
vrell-educated  lad  who,  in  addition  to  ordinuy  ability,  possessed  the  slightest  touch  of 
poetic  sensibilitv.  The  Tolume  was  fiercely  assailed  ciy  lord  ^en  Mr.)  Brougham  in 
the  SfdinfmivhBetiim,  and  bis  sarcasms  stuog  B.  into  a  poet.  The  satire,  EngUth  Bmrdt 
aTid  Scotch  Reviewera,  was  written  in  reply  to  the  article  tn  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  town 
was  taken  by  a  play  of  wit  and  a  masteiy  of  versification  unequaled  smce  the  days  of 
Pope.  In  the  babble  of  praise  that  immediately  arose,  B.  withdrew  from  England, 
visited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sojourned  In  Turkey  and  Greece.  On  hia 
return  in  1813,  he  published  the  flrst  two  cantos  of  Gl^leU  Hardd,  with  immense  success, 
and  was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  great  poets  of  his  country.  During  the  next  two 
years,  he  produced  Tk»  Oiaour;  The  Brlda  «f  Abydot;  The  Oortair;  and  Lam.  While 
these  brilliant  pieces  were  flovring  from  his  pen,  he  was  indulj^ngin  all  the  revelries  and 
excesses  of  the  metropolis.  What  was  noblest  in  the  man  revoltM  at  this  mode  of  life, 
and,  in  an  eftort  to  escape  from  it,  he  married  Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  sir  Balph  Mil- 
baoke,  a  baronet  in  the  CO.  of  Durham.  This  union  proved  singi^arlylnfelh^tous.  It  lasted 
only  a  year,  and  during  that  brief  period,  money  embarrassments,  recriminations,  and 
all  the  miseries  inddent  to  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  were  of  froQuent  occurrence.  After 
the  Urth  of  her  child  Ada.  lady  Byron  retired  to  her  father's  house,  and  refused  to 
return.  This  event,  from  the  ceiebriw^  of  one  of  the  parties,  oansed  considerable 
excitement  in  the  fashionable  world.  B.  became  the  subject  of  all  nncharitaUe 
tongues.  The  most  popular  poet,  he  was  for  a  space  the  most  unpopular  individual  In 
the  country.  In  one  ot  bis  letters,  written  from  Italv  some  years  later,  referring  to  the 
slaoders  current  at  the  time,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  was  accused  of  every  mon- 
strous vice  by  public  rumor  and  private  rancor.  My  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly 
or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William  the  Ifor- 
man,  was  tainted.  I  felt  that  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttoed,  and  murmured 
was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England;  if  false,  England  was  nnflt  for  me.  I  withdrew." 
The  separation  from  his  wife,  and  the  departure  from  England,  mark  a  stage  in  B.'s 
genius.  A  new  element  of  power  had  entered  Into  his  verse;  the  reader  feds  it  quite 
distinctly  In  the  burst  of  exultation  that  opens  the  third  canto  of  the  Childe, 

Misery  and  indignation  stimulated  him  to  remarkable  activity.  Six  months'  stay  at 
Geneva  produced  the  third  canto  of  Oh&deHarold  and  The  Fritaner  of  ChiUcm.  Manfred 
and  The  Lament  of  Tauo  were  written  in  1817.  The  next  year,  he  was  at  Venice,  and 
finished  ChUda  Harold  there;  and,  in  the  gay  and  witty  Bm>o,  made  an  experiment  in 
the  new  field  which  he  was  afterwards  to  work  so  successfully.  During  the  next  thne 
years,  he  produced  the  flrst  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  a  number  of  dramas  of  various 
merit,  Cam  and  Werner  being  opposite  poles.  In  1822,  he  removed  to  Pisa,  and  worked 
there  at  Don  Juan,  which  poem,  with  the  exception  of  The  Vition  of  Judgment,  occupied 
his  pen  almost  up  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Morally,  bis  Italian  life  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  Us  genius  was  tainted  by  his  indulgences.   At  the  close  of  his  career,  he  was  visited 
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liT  anew  Inqdration;  fhe  son,  so  long  obscured,  shone  out  gloriously  at  its  settlBf.  In 
the  sommer  of  1828.  he  sailed  for  Qieece.  to  aid  the  struggle  for  inctependeDoe  with  his 
influence  and  moneir.  He  arrived  at  MissoloDghi  on  the  4tb  of  Jan.,  1834.  There  be 
found  nothing  but  confusion  and  contending  chiefs;  but  in  three  months,  he  succeeded 
in  erokine  some  kind  of  order  from  the  turbulent  patriotic  chaos.  His  h^th.  however, 
began  to  mL  On  the  9th  of  April,  be  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  while  on  horseback, 
and  fever  and  rheumaUsm  followed.  Hedical  aid  was  pnxmred,  and  copious  bleeding 
recommended;  but  this,  B.,  with  characteristic  willfulness,  opposed.  Before  death,  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  lethai^,  and  those  who  were  near  heard  mm  murmuring  about  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  his  cmld.  After  twenty-four  hours'  insenaibilitv,  he  expired  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  April,  1824.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England;  and,  denied  a 
lening-place  in  Westmmster  abbey,  it  rests  In  the  family  vault  in  the  village  church  of 
Hucknall,  near  Kewstead. 

Lord  B.  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fluctuations  of  literaiy  fashion.  Elevated  to 
the  highest  pinnade  of  bme  in  the  heyday  of  his  early  popularity,  he  was  unduly 
depraseed  after  his  death,  when  the  false  xomance  which  he  uuew  around  himself  and 
his  writings  began  to  wear  away:  and  It  Is  only  durinff  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yean 
that  the  proper  place  has  been  found  for  him  in  the  public  estimaUon.  He  is  high,  but 
not  the  lughest  The  resources  of  his  intellect  were  amazing.  He  g^ned  his  first  repu- 
tation as  a  depicter  of  the  gloomy  and  stormful  passions.  After  he  wrote  Beppo,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  a  humorist;  when  he  reached  Greece,  he  discovered  an 
ability  for  military  oiganization.  When  all  the  school-girls  of  England  fancied  their 
handsome  idol  with  a  scowling  brow  and  a  curled  lip,  he  was  laughing  in  Italy,  and 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  most  uuromantic  being  in  the  world.  And  he  was  ririit. 
T^e  away  all  his  oriental  wrappings,  and  you  discover  an  honest  Englishman,  who, 
above  all  things,  hates  cant  and  humbuK.  In  Don  Juan  and  his  Letters  there  is  a  won- 
derful fund  of  wit,  sarcasm,  humor,  and  knowledge  of  man.  Few  men  had  a  clearer 
eye  for  fact  and  reality.  His  eloquence,  oatbos.  and  despair;  his  Mar^f'nda  and  GhUde 
mtrotda,  were  only  phases  of  hia  mind.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  working 
toward  his  real  strength,  and  that  lay  in  wit  and  the  direct  representation  of  human  life. 
If  his  years  had  been  ractended,  he  would  in  oil  likelihood  have  deserted  poetry  for  prose, 
gaudy  colored  fiction  for  sober  fact ;  and  the  assertiim  may  be  hazarded,  that  uie  Englidi 
novel  would  hav^  boasted  of  another  and  a  greater  Fieldmg.  The  lAfe  by  Moore  (1880) 
is  still  the  standard.  See  also  the  account  of  his  life  and  work  by  Ftof.  Nichol  in  the 
"English  Men  of  Lett^"  series;  i:<W.5yrMi^/f>ar  In  <AMofu(feMvfe  to  the  Countess 
de  Guicdoli  (1868);  Lady  Byron  VmdieaUd,  by  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe  (1860),  and  The 
Worka  of  Lord  Byroti,  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley  (1897). 

STBOS,  Henkt  James,  b.  Manchester,  England;  18S4-84;  author  of  many  dra- 
matic works,  chiefly  In  burlesque,  that  have  won  popular  favor.  Among  them  are 
Fra  Diavotof  Maid  and  Mamie;  Seia  m  ths  Wood;  and  tntvesties  of  many  of  the  more 
popular  operas.  Of  comeoEes  he  was  anfiior  of  ^or  to  the  £w{fe;  A  Svndred  Thotuand 
roitiuU;  Not  Sudia  FMom  keLooke  (In  which  he  played  the  Iwro);  An  American  Lady; 
OU  Saibmj  and  Our  Boii$t  th«  last  cmne^r  achiering  an  almost  unexamined  snooess. 

BTSOV,  Hon.  Jomr,  17S3-86;  an  English  admiral  and  circumnavigator.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  Byron  fhe  poet.  While  young,  he  accompanied  Anson  around  the 
world,  and  in  later  years  experienced  so  much  hard  service  that  he  was  nicknamed  by 
sailors  "  Poul- weather  Jack."  In  1769,  he  was  a  governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  la 
1776  became  vice-admiral.  In  1778,  he  was  sent  wlui  a  fleet  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Count  d*E8taing,  who  had  gone  to  the  assiatance  of  Uie  American  colonies  then  In  revo- 
lution; and  in  July  of  the  next  year,  fought  the  count  off  Grenada,  but  the  action  was 
€it  little  importance. 

BnOV  BAT  lies  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Labrador  in  North  America,  its  lat.  and  long, 
bdng  respectively  64'  40"  n.,  and  57'  80'  w. 

BTBOV  muun)  is  situated  in  the  Mulgrave  archipelago  of  the  Faciflc  ocean.  Its  lat 
ind  long,  being  respectively  1°  18*  s.,  and  177*  30'  east. 

BTB'VUS,  a  name  given  from  ancient  Greek  and  Soman  times  to  the  bundle  of  sil^ 
filaments  by  which  many  lamellibranchiate  moltusks — tiivalve  shells— attach  ^emaelves 
to  rocks  or  other  fixed  substances.  The  B.  springs  from  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  soli- 
tary foot  of  the  mollusk,  and  its  filaments,  which  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  if 
destroyed,  are  secreted  by  a  glsndular  tissue  which  occupies  a  furrow  running  nearly  (o 
the  extremity  of  the  foot.  They  are  united  together  at  the  trase  in  a  common  mass,  and 
are  often  considerably  divergent.  They  are  gmded  to  their  place  by  the  foot,  and  expand 
into  a  sort  of  disk  jX  the  point  of  attachment,  so  as  to  have  a  firm  hold.  A  few  common 
mussels  in  an  aquarium  readily  afford  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  B.,  particular^ 
when  fhe  filaments  are  attadied  to  the  glass  sides  of  the  vesseL 

BTB'BTO  (Or.,  a  fine  fluen  or  silky  substance),  a  genus  established  by  Linnsns  to 
Inclnde  some  of  the  lowest  and  most  obscnre  forms  of  vegetation,  and  defined  as  having 
a  substance  like  fine  down  or  velvet,  simple  or  feathered.  Botanists  sometimes  ran^d 
itamong  alga,  sometimes  among  fungi;  it  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  group  ^smhms, 
and  placed  among  nchen&   Some  have  r^arded  this  group  as  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
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adtstinct  order,  "comprehending  the  fllamentous  fungi  fonnd  in  cellars,  and  rimflitt' 
plAQts;"  but  Others  reject  the  genuB  as  altogether  spurious.  Borne  of  the  species  once 
included  in  it  have  now  been  satisfactorily  uiown  to  be  lichens,  others  to  be  eonfenaem, 
whilst  many  appear  to  be  really  not  distinct  vegetable  forms,  but  crrptogamic  plants 
prevented  by  unfavorable  drcumstances  from  proper  development.  The  green  incrus- 
tatioDS  formerly  regarded  as  species  of  B.,  have  been  found  to  be  the  primaiy  germina- 
tion of  mosses,  often  species  of  po^trtehnm  and  tortula.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  nature  of  all  the  vegetable  forms  which  have  been  referred  to  the  gen  as 
B.,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  of  them  are  very  phosphoreacenC  and 
are  generally  found  where  some  higher  form  of  vegetation  is  undergoing  decay. 

BTSTBOK,  JoH.  NiEouuB,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  was  b.  18th  Dea,  1788,  at  Philipp- 
stadt,  in  the  province  of  Wermeland,  Sweden,  and  educated  under  Sergell  of  Stockholm. 
Tn  1809,  he  obtained  the  highest  prize  in  the  Swedish  academy  of  arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  Borne,  where  he  executed  his  first  independent  work,  a  "  Drunken 
BacGbante,"  and  sent  it  hom&  It  was  received  with  great  approbation,  and  B.  had  to 
repeat  it  thrice.  In  1815,  be  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  surprised  the  newly  elected 
crown-prince  by  exhibiting  a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  which  be  had  finished  all  but 
the  head  In  Rome,  and  bad  found  means  to  complete  quietly  in  Stockholm.  The  crown- 
TOince  was  highly  gratified,  and  commissioned  B.  to  execute  colossal  statues  of  Charles 
X.,  XI.,  and  XII.  After  18S8,  he  resided  in  Stockholm;  but  returned  to  Rome  in  1844, 
and  died  there  Mar.  18,  1848.  His  chief  works  are:  "A  Nymph  going  into  the  Bath," 
a  "  Reclining  Juno  suckling  the  Young  Hercules,"  "Hygieia,"  a  *'I%ndora  combing 
her  Hair,"  "  A  Danctng-girT,"  a  statue  of  Linnnns,  and  colossal  statues  of  Charles  XXII., 
Qufltavus  Adolpbiu,  and  Charles  XIV.  B.  excels  in  the  delineation  of  females  and 
children,  bnt  his  nude  figures  want  stn^gth  of  character ;  his  conceptions  are  alwayi 
true  to  nature,  bis  grouping  skillful  and  peasant,  and  his  execution  is  clear  and  distinct. 

ST-IZEIU^  In  the  vocabulanr  of  Oxford  tudversity,  are  the  Lent,  or  HUair,  Easter, 
and  Trinity  terms,  which,  in  distinction  from  the  first  or  Michaelmas  term  (Oct.  10- 
Dea  17),  are  tor  various  reasons  less  advantageous  for  Joining  the  nniversi^. 

BTTTHXXIAmx,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  sometimes  united  witli  the 
order  riercutiaoetB  (q.  v.),  and  also  closely  allied  to  tnalvaeea  (q.v.),  from  which  it  differs, 
especially  in  the  stamens  not  being  columnar — although  more  or  less  united,  generally 
into  a  cup  or  tube — also  in  the  anthers  being  turned  inwards,  and  3-celled.  The  species 
of  this  order  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  half  •shrubby  plants,  abounding  chiefly  in  tropiod  (di- 
mates,  idthouj^  some  are  natives  of  the  temperate  zones.  About  400  have  been 
described,  "^e  flowers  of  many  are  beautifuL  The  most  important  product  of  the 
order  la  Ooooa  (q.v.).  The  fruit  of  gvantma  vlm^otia,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  eaten,  bdng 
filled  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  mucilage.  The  young  bark  of  this  tree  yields,  when 
macerated,  a  copious  mucilage,  and  is  therefore  used  in  Martinique  for  danfying  sugar, 
as  is  that  of  kj/dta  ealyeina  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India.  Gvamma  ulm^oiia  was 
introduced  into  India,  and  at  one  time  laively  cultivated  in  the  Madras  pre^enc^, 
under  the  name  of  bastard  cedar,  that  its  fouage  and  young  shoots  mi^t  be  employed 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  Its  straight,  luxuriant  young  branches  yield  a  strong  fiber.  The 
bark  of  other  species  of  this  order  also  affords  a  toua^  fiber,  whidit  is  nnployed  for 
making  cordage,  particularly  that  of  naoroUma  (or  wmSmi)  tpasiabUU  ia  the  r^ona  on 
the  southern  base  of  the  Himalaya,  abroma  aufputwm  in  various  parts  of  India,  dombeya 
QMOfoMKi  in  Madagascar,  and  D.  vmMiata  in  the  Ide  of  Bourbon. 

B7-T0WV(  a  t.  of  Upper  Cauda,  on  flu  Ottawa,  whidi  took  its  name  from  OoL  By 
of  tiie  royal  engtueera.  It  ia  now  OMmm  (q.T.),  the  c^dtal  <A  the  dominion  ttf  Oamda. 

BTZ&HT.   See  Bnaitts. 

BTKAHTIHI  ART,  From  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Ureat,  the  emperwa  of  the 

east  arrogated  to  their  imperial  city  the  pre-eminence  which,  for  so  long  a  period, 
ancient  Rome  had  actually  possessed;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  asstmnp- 
tion,  Constantinople,  or  Byzantium,  as  it  still  continued  sometimes  to  be  called,  became 
the  rival  of  the  mother-city  in  the  ridtmess  and  variety  of  its  artistic  monuments.  In 
Rome,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  the  first  effect  produced  by  the 
infiux  of  the  mighty  stream  of  barbarian  life,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  existing 
society,  was  the  almost  total  suppression  of  artistic  effort.  It  was  then  that  the  artists 
of  the  west,  willing  and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation  held  out  to  them, 
poured  into  ConstaiitiDople,  carrying  with  them  what  yet  remained  of  the  artistic  life  of 
the  ancient  world.  Bvzantium  was  the  hearth  on  which,  during  the  dark  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  those  feeble  sparks  of  ancient  art  were  kept  alive,  which  served  to  kindle 
the  new  and  independent  artistic  life  of  the  modem  world.  Not  only  were  the  palnteia 
and  sculptors  of  Itafy  indebted  to  the  art  of  Byzantium  for  the  tradition  of  that  Ideal 
node  of  conception  to  which  the  term  clasdcal  is  peculiarly  applied,  but  artists  In  eveiy 
derartment  derived  thence  the  elements  of  that  technical  knowledge  without  which  the 
embodiment  of  such  conceptions  is  impos^ble.  This  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
teohnlca]  rudiments  of  their  reapective  arts,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  derived 
from  a  mete  enmlnation  of  ancient  works,  was  communicated  to  the  fathers  Italian 
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art  Uying  Byiantiiiflfl,  some  of  them  probably  the  descendants  of  ihoae  whom  barba- 
rian conquests  had  driven  into  the  east,  and  whom  the  conquests  of  a  still  more  barfaar 
rons  race  now  restored  to  western  Europe.  It  is  tmpossibie  to  doubt  that  modem  art 
was  lar^Iy  indebted  to  tills  ciicumstance  for  the  marvelous  stride  which  it  toolc  imme- 
diately after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  tlie  Turks.  But  tboo^  its  chief  viUue  may 
con^t  in  its  havine  thus  transmitted  to  us  the  succession  of  antiquity,  B.  A.  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  on^nal  and  individual  character ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  possesses 
this,  and  not  when  r^arded  as  a  mere  coaservation  of  antique  types  and  processes,  tliat 
it  takes  rank  aa  a  school  of  art  The  characteristic  element  inB.  A.  may  be  described 
as  the  earilest  artistic  recognition  and  representation  to  the  senses  of  what  ma  new  and 
peculiar  in  Christian  as  opposed  to  heathen  life.  To  the  fullest  extent  to  which  it  could 
claim  a  separate  and  individual  existence,  B.  A.  was  Christian  art;  and  cooseqiiently  in 
Qermany,  where  the  sabiect  has  received  more  attention  than  in  this  country,  the  two 
terms  are  frequently  usea  as  synonymous.  The  appearance  of  B.  A. ,  in  this  its  only 
peculiar  sense,  dates  from  the  age  of  Justinian,  i.e.,  from  the  earlier  half  of  the  6th  c., 
and  its  productive  period  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  conquest  -of  the  eastern 
empire  oy  the  crusaders  in  laoi  But  though  its  declension  dates  from  tills  event,  B.  A. 
OMUnaea  to  exist  in  considerable  vigor  down  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  empire  of 
the  east,  in  143S;  and  even  now  may  be  seen  as  the  inseparable  handmaid  of  the  Oreek 
chnrdi,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  more  partieolariy 
as  forming  the  basis  of  artistic  life  in  Russia,  that  B.  A.  possesses  its  chief  living  interest 
in  our  day.  What  Rome  was  to  the  western,  Byzantium  was  to  the  eastern  furopean; 
and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  hia  mother-city,  if  it  commenced  at  a  s(Hn«wluit  later 
date,  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

Though  the  inhalmants  of  eastern  Borope  thus  derived  their  traditions  ai  antknA^ 
from  a  meaner  source  than  the  Romanic  nmons,  theyrecetved  them  mme  uatHwen; 
and,  from  first  to  last,  were  subjected  to  their  influences  during  a  much  longer  period. 
To  them  the  living  voice  and  hand  continued  to  communicate  what  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Franks  had  had  to  seek  in  the  dead  image  and  letter 
alone;  and  if  anythbu:  still  remains  nniecorded  of  ancient  thou^t,  it  doubtiess  dwells 
on  <^«ek,  and  not  on  Roman  or  German  tongues.  Indolent,  luxmious,  and  dissolute 
as  their  ancestors  had  been  In  Clascal  times,  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  intellectual  character,  whicii,  unfruitful  and  enfeebled  though  it  was, 
was  systematic,  subtle,  mystical,  and  pedantic.  They  were  eminratiy  an  Instructed 
people;  but,  like  individuals  whose  glory  is  in  tiie  past,  th^  were  mote  conservative 
than  (ffigiul;  and,  however  justly  we  may  desiriae  the  chaff  which  they  engendered,  it 
Is  impoutble  to  overe^mate  the  Talne  of  the  corns  of  gold  which  dung  to  their  memo- 
ries. 

BrzAHTm  Abchitbotdm.  The  ^ical  form  of  B.  A. ,  at  least  as  applied  to  eccled- 
Bstieal  purposes,  was  fixed  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  still  exists  as  the  great 
mosque  of  Constaatinople.  It  was  bidlt,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  the  <wden  of  Justinian, 
the  architects  being  Anthemiiu  of  Tralles,  and  Isodoms,  the  elder,  of  Miletus,  and  wmr 

Ced  687  A.D.  Though  the  largest  and  most  magnificent,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was 
one  of  35  chnrchea  which  were  erected  in  the  capital,  and  of  a  vastly  greyer  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  structures  with  which  the  provinces  were  adomea  by  the  pious 
emperor.  The  style  thus  introduced  largely  Influenced  the  architecture  even  of  western 
Europe;  and  in  Bt.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  churches  at  Ravenna  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  even  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  have  examples  of  churches 
almost  purely  Byzantine.  The  fundamental  principle  In  the  construction  of  Byzantine 
dmrches  was  an  endlessly  varied  apidication  of  the  Roman  arch,  wldlst  its  exhibition  in 
the  form  of  the  cupola  was  their  most  characteristic  feature.  In  the  St.  Sophia,  as  was 
generally  the  esse,  tiie  cupola  covered  the  principal  central  portion  of  the  church,  and 
was  supported  t>y  strong  and  lofty  pillars,  bound  together  by  bold  archea  To  this  oen- 
tral  space  were  usually  Joined  others  of  smaller  size,  which  were  covered  by  half-cupo- 
las or  arches  of  more  ordinary  construction.  Thoiu^  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  Oreek 
cross,  with  the  great  cupola  rising  in  the  center,  and  smaller  or  semi^cupolas  surmount- 
big  the  four  arms,  neither  this  nor  any  other  plan  was  consistentiy  adhered  to  in  Byzan- 
tine churches.  The  windows  were  always  semicircular,  similar  to  those  in  the  Romanic 
churches  of  Oermaoy,  and  In  our  own  Saxon  or  early  Norman  churches;  but  the  doors 
were  frequentiy  square-headed,  after  the  classical  model.  Many  of  the  details,  sudi  as 
the  square  capitals  tapering  downwards,  and  the  bold  projecting  moldings  ornamented 
with  foliage,  seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  the  ingenuity  of  Byzantine  arcbi> 
tects.  The  earlier  Byzantine  churches  were  profusely  ornamented  with  mosaics,  which, 
after  the  admixture  of  the  Gothic  element,  and  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch,  gave 
^ace  to  fresoo-p^tinra.  Tlie  constant  use  of  the  apse  <q.v.)  is.  after  the  cupola,  per- 
haps their  most  marked  featnie.  The  following  dlvldon  into  pniods,  tbon^.  like  most 
dlTisims  of  the  kind,  somewhat  arbitrary,  has  the  authori^  of  M.  Couchaud,  an  emi- 
nent French  architect,  hi  Its  favor,  and  is,  apparently,  adopted  by  Parker:  1.  From  Oie 
time  of  Constantine  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  c. ;  H.  From  the  beginning  of  Justinian's 
idgB  down  to  the  11th  c.,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  exis&g  buildings  of 
Oe  pan  Byzantine  type;  a  F^twithe  lithe,  to  the  coiiquest  of  Oreeoeby  theTmrfca, 
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when  the  loflnence  of  the  Tenetian  conqoests  is  appazBot  In  the  intermixture  of  Itallu 
ftQd  Qothic  details  and  chaiacteristics.    Bee  ABomTBOTUBS. 

Byzaktinb  Boulptubb.  When  contrasted  with  the  iraoble,  tasteless,  and  meaning- 
less preducUoDs  of  the  later  plastic  art  of  Rome,  that  m  Constantinople  claims  boui 
admiration  and  respect.  The  figures  are  not  deficient  in  digni^  either  in  form  or  in 
attititde,  and  a  deeply  Christian  spirit  is  traceable  both  in  their  general  conception,  and 
in  their  rich  and  significant  STmbolical  accompaniments.  In  sculpture,  as  in  architec- 
ture, the  peculiar  Byzantine  type  first  exhibits  itself  towards  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  Alongside  of  unmistakable  reminiscences  of  the  antique,  it  exhibits  charuc- 
teristics  which  are  as  unquestionably  oriental.  The  figures  are  positively  iaden,  not  with 
drapery  alone,  but  with  costume,  which  obscures  the  nobler  and  freer  lines  in  which 
the  ancients  delighted.  The  execution  la  careful,  even  panful.  All  this  becomes  mora 
and  more  the  case  as  we  advance  in  the  order  of  time,  the  earliest  Cliristiaa  works,  aud 
those  immediately  suggested  by  the  antique,  exhibiting  such  faults  only  to  a  Umlted 
extent  Down  to  the  12th  c,  the  defects  which  we  have  described  were  the  worst  which 
could  be  l^d  to  the  charge  of  B.  sculpture,  ai^  it  is  scarcely  earlier  thui  the  18th  c.  ilut 
it  assumes  that  mummy-Uke  aspect  by  which  it  is  too  generally  known.  The  art  of 
carrins  in  ivory  was  practiced  with  great  success  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  exam- 
ples ofit  which  remam,  the  gradual  decline — the  bmumbinff  procen,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
called — ^may  be  traced  with  great  distinctness.  Of  this  species  of  work,  in  its  earlier  and 
better  time,  a  fine  specimen  in  alto-rilievo  of  the  "forty  saints"  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin.  The  decorations  of  the  churches,  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  in 
the  service  of  the  altar,  formed  no  insignificant  objects  of  art  in  the  better  Byzantine 
|>eriod.  Cups,  plates,  lamps,  candlesticks,  crosses,  and  the  like,  were  either  of  gold  or 
sUver,  and  frequently  adorned  with  jewels;  whilst  the  altar  itself,  the  chancel,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  interior  of  the  church,  were  coTered  vith  pndons  metals,  the 
panels  being  adorned  with  mosaics  or  frescos. 

BTZAHTnrai  FAnmsa.  The  same  characteristics  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the 
sculpture  belonged  to  the  pictorial  efforts  of  the  artists  of  Byzantium,  and  of  the  nels^bor- 
ing  countries  who  were  mostly  their  imitators.  The  execution  was  careful  aud 
anxious  rather  than  skillful,  and  such  skill  as  still  remained  was  exhibited  in 
the  mechanical  perfection  with  which  the  lading  of  the  backgrounds  and  other  details 
were  managed.  Of  B.  pictures,  the  best  listing  spedmeus  are  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
and  belong  especially  to  the  school  of  Sienna.  The  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church 
of  St.  Domenico  at  Sienna  by  Quido,  bearing  date  1831,  deserves  special  mention. 
Much  labor  was  expended  on  the  illumination  of  MSB.  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  these 
many  beautiful  examples,  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  painted,  may  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  larger  public  Ubnmes  of  Europe.  The  chief  interest  attaching  to  B  painting  con- 
sists in  the  parmtal  rdatiwi  in  which  it  stood  to  the  art  of  Itidy.  Oimaboe  dw  be 
regarded  as  its  immediate  hfSii  and  In  the  works  of  Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  PilBtro 
Penigino,  and  even  of  Raphael  in  his  earlier  time,  the  tracee  of  tiie  inheritance  are 
quite  unmistakable.   See  PASxmx9. 

BTZAVTZNE  XXPIBB,  also  styled  the  East  Bdhait,  EAnvBir,  or  Obkee  Euibb, 
was  founded  in  895  A.D.,  when  Theodosius  the  great,  at  his  death,  divided  the  Roman 
empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  former,  a  weak  and  luxu- 
rious character,  was  made  emperor  of  the  eastern  division,  formerly  Included  under  the 
prefectures  of  the  east  and  of  Ulyricum— namely,  Byrii^  Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus, 
Btretcbing  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  in  Ana;  Kgrpt  In  AMca;  and  Thrace, 
MoBsia  (now  Bulgaria),  Macedonia,  Oreece,  and  Crete  in  fiurope.  Arcadius  left  the 
government  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  Ruflous,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
Uie  eunuch  Eutropius,  and  afterwards  to  O^nas,  the  murderer  of  Ruflnus.  Qainas  fell  by 
his  ambition  in  401,  and  the  shameless  and  avaricious  empress  Eudoxia  ruled  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  404.  See  Abcadiub.  After  Theodosius  II.,  a  minor,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  prefect  Prtetorio  Anthemius,  had  held  the  reins  during  six  years,  he 
resigned  the  government  in  fttvor  of  his  sister  Pulcheria  (Augusta),  who  ruled  power- 
fully while  her  brother  was  kept  apart  from  all  state  aflurs.  Western  Ulyria  (compre- 
hending Fannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Noricum)  was  ceded  to  the  Eastern  empire  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  Valentinian  III. ;  and  after  several  victories  achieved  by  the  Byzantine 
general,  Ardaburius;  over  the  Persians,  a  part  of  Armenia  was  also  annexea.  But, 
nevertheless,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  could  only  be  secured  from  the  destructive  con- 
quests of  Attila  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  Pulcheria 
married  the  senator  Marcianus  (46(Mi7),  whose  firmness  repelled  the  invasions  of  Attila. 
Mucdanus  was  followed  by  Leo  I.,  aomamed  Hacella  (the  butcher),  a  Thracian  of  low 
Inrth,  but  elevate  to  the  urone  by  the  Cfmimander-in-cbief,  Aspar,  who,  being  hims^ 
an  Arian,  would  not  venture  to  encounter  the  perils  that  sovereignty  might  have  entailed 
on  one  of  his  religious  views.  Leo  II.,  grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded,  but  died 
after  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown  came  into  the  poasession  of  his 
father,  Zeno  (474-91),  who  was  banished  bv  Basiliscus  (47tO>  but  who  re-ascended  the 
throne  in  477.  Though  a  weak  and  unpopular  ruler,  he  contrived  to  retain  his  power  in 
spite  of  several  serious  revolts.  The  Internal  distraction  of  the  empire,  towhicfa,asatotfaer 
tnnee,  religious  strifes  added  considerably,  increased  greatiy  during  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
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nad  the  faiTarions  of  the  Oothswere  preveDted  onlybygtftsaDdstratBgenu.  Ariadne, 
widow,  of  Zeno  by  her  second  marriage  raised  the  courtier  Silentiaritis  to  the  throne 
under  the  title  Aoastasius  I.  (^1-618).  By  the  help  of  the  Ooths,  this  monarch  orer- 
threw,  after  a  six  years'  contest,  the  robber  tribes  at  Mt.  Taurus.  A  new  enemy,  how- 
erer,  now  appeared  on  the  Danube  in  the  BQlgarisDS,  against  whose  desolating  raids 
Auastasius  built  the  R>ng  wall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on  which  Constantinople  lies. 
The  war  with  the  Persians  also  broke  out  anew  during  his  reign;  and  religious  tumults 
aften  punded  the  streets  of  Constantinople  itself.  After  his  death,  Uie  army  raised 
Justinus  1.  to  the  throne.  He  maintBinecf  his  position  mainly  through  the  favor  of  the 
clergy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  severe  persecution  of  heretics. 

Hm  nephew,  Justioiao  (q.v.),  succeeded  { 637-65),  and  became  celebrated  by  bis  code 
of  laws,  and  by  the  victories  of  his  great  generals,  Belisarius  (q.T.)  and  Narses  (q.t.). 
But  the  rapid  aecline  of  the  empire  after  his  death  showed  that  be  had  not  been  able  to 
g^ve  it  any  internal  consolidation  or  vitality.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  that 
those  pe^ent  contests  of  the  blues  and  wliites  against  the  greens  and  reds  (political 
^tioosso  named  from  the  colors  respectively  worn)  first  attained  any  consequence : 
and  though  the  first  disturbance  was  terribly  chastised  by  Belisarius  in  58!^  th^  con- 
tinned  to  distract  the  capital  periodically  down  to  the  7th  century.  Justin  iL  0(6S-78), 
a  weak  man,  governed  by  bis  wife,  Sophia,  yielded  a  part  of  Italy  to  the  Longobards, 
was  unsuccessful  against  the  Persians,  allowed  the  Avari  to  plunder  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  ultimately  became  insane  through  vexation  and  anxiety.  Tiberius,  the 
capt.  of  the  guard,  was  then  made  regent,  and  after  the  death  of  Justin  II. ,  received  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  ruled  with  mitdneas  and  prudence  (S'^-S!^,  purchased  a  peace 
with  the  Avari,  concluded  the  war  with  Perma,  u>a  \eit  as  his  successor  ttie  commander 
iitchief.  ManriciuB,  who  reigned  frran  S8S  to  600.  Having  replaced  on  the  throne  the 
Persian  king,  Eoeroes  II.,  who  had  been  banished  by  his  subjects,  be  thus  secured  the 
peace  of  his  eastern  frontiers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  i^nst  the  Avari  did  not 
prosper.  His  ni^ardly  treatment  of  the  army  caused  a  military  insurrection,  in  which  he 
was  slain  alone  with  his  son ;  and  Phocas,  one  of  his  generals,  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 
Phocas  proved  a  bad  ruler.  Throueh  his  monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  and  incapacity 
for  government,  the  empire  lapsed  mto  stUl  deeper  anarchy.  Suddenly,  however,  a 
deliverer  appeared  in  Uie  person  of  HeracUus  (q.v.),  son  of  the  exarch  or  governor- 
general  of  Anica,  who  headed  a  coneptncy,  maicbed  to  Constantinople,  overtnrew  the 
tyrant  and  ascended  the  throne,  610.  But  great  as  was  the  genius  of  HeracUus,  he  had 
to  submit  to  twelve  years  of  defeat  before  he  could  organize  and  discipline  a  victorious 
army.  In  tt^  he  opened  those  magnificent  campaigns  in  which  the  power  of  Persia 
was  crushed,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  were  equal  to  those  of  Sdpio  or 
Hannibal.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  more  formidable  foes  in  the  Arabs,  who,  inspired 
by  fanatic  zeal,  and  led  by  the  caliph  Omar,  captured,  during  685-41,  the  countries 
on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria,  Judea,  and  Bgypt.  The  power  of  the  Oreeks,  which 
was  demanded  to  resist  the  AraUan  InvaskHis,  was  mlseralHy  divided  and  weakened  by 
their  unending  reli^ous  quarrels,  especially  the  controversy  of  the  Orthodox  against  toe 
Uonottielites^.v.).  The  empire  was  breaking  asunder,  and  HeracUus,  now  worn  out 
with  the  faUgnes  of  war,  had  abandoned  his  enfeebled  senses  to  pleasure,  and  his 
enfeebled  intellect  to  theological  discussions.  He  died  in  614.  Constantlne  III.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  HeracUus,  also  died  soon  after,  and  was  followed  by  Heracleonaa, 
who  lost  the  crown,  and  was  mutilated  in  an  insarrectlon .  The  next  ruler  was  Constans,  the 
•on  of  Constantlne  III.,  who  ruled  from  642  to  668,  made  himself  odious  by  cruelty,  and 
perished  in  an  iasnnection.  His  son,  Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (668-85),  enforced  a 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  invading  Arabs  (675)  by  his  successful  use  of  the  Greek  fire,  in  warfare. 
On  the  other  side,  he  vras  compelled  to  pay  tribute  in  680  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  ancient  Meeda.  Justinian  II.  (686-711),  son  and  successor  of 
Pogonatus,  was  victorious  in  war  against  the  Honothelite  Haronites;  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Bulgarians  (688),  and  by  the  Arabs  (602).  His  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Leootius,  who.  in  696,  deposed  him,  cut  oft  bis  nose  (hence  Iiis 
surname  BMwfyngtut),  and  banished  him  to  the  Taurio  Chersonese;  in  706,  he  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  but  adversity  had  taught  him  no  wisdom.  A  part  of  his  subfects 
revolted,  and  the  king,  abandoned  by  his  army  and  by  the  Buglarians,  was  assassinated 
in  711.   With  him  title  dynasty  of  HeracUus  expired. 

PhUippicus  Bardanes  (the  leader  of  the  last  insurrection  ag^nst  Justinian  II.)  was 
next  raised  to  the  throne  (711);  but  having  made  himself  odious  by  favoring  the  meta- 
physical tenets  of  the  Monotbelites,  he  was  deposed,  and  brutally  deprived  of  eye-sight 
(718).  His  successor,  Anastasius  II.,  prudently  screened  himself  from  a  mutinous  army 
by  retiring  into  a  monastery  (716),  and  left  the  crown  to  Theodosius  III.,  who  abdicated 
in  717  when  Leo.  the  Isaurian,  and  gen.  of  the  army  of  the  east,  did  not  recognize  him, 
and  marched  wiOi  hostile  Intent  to  Constantinople.  Leo  (q.v.)  himself  ascended  the 
throne  in  717,  uid  drove  back  the  Arabs  from  Onstaotlnople,  but  unhappUy  gave  occa- 
sion, in  796,  for  that  contest  concerning  the  worship  of  images,  which  rent  the  empire 
for  more  than  a  century.   In  738,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  lost,  and  the  eastern 

grovinces  became  the  prey  of  the  Arabs,  over  whom,  however,  he  won  a  great  victory 
I  Phrygia.   He  died  in  741.   Constantine  V.  (741-775),  son  of  Leo  HL,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  $a  ma  Iconodast,  was  hiUed  1^  the  monks,  wlio  gave  him  the  surname  "  Cop- 
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ronymoB, "  because  (aootvdiDg  to  their  malidouB  and  uncleanly  statement)  he  bad  polluted 
the  font  at  his  bapusm.  He  was  a  brave  ruler,  recovered  from  the  Arabs  parts  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  ultimately  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  against  whom  he  had  long  been 
unsuccessfuL  His  son,  Leo  IV.  (775-780),  was  a  mild  ruler;  but  by  the  ability  of  his 
generaU,  he  made  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  secure  against  the  Arabs.  After  him, 
Constantiue  VL  ascended  the  thnme  under  ttu  guardianahlp  of  'hia  ambitious  mother, 
Irene<q.T.),  who  raised  a  powerful  party  In  favor  of  Image-wordilp.  Constantine  having 
made  an  attempt  to  liberate  himself  from  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour, 
SCauratius,  Irene  barbarously  caused  her  own  son  to  be  blinded  (797).  He  died  soon 
after  this  atrocity;  and  Irene,  who  had  boldly  conceived  the  cte^jp  of  marrying  the 
emperor  Ohartemi«ae,  and  thus  uniting  the  e.  and  w,  of  Europe  m  one  vast  realm, 
excited  the  opposition  which,  in  803,  placed  her  treasurer,  Nicephorus,  on  the  Uuoue. 
Irene  was  baulshed  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  808.  I^icephorus,  who  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Bulgarians  ^11),  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Stauratius,  who  soon  yielded 
the  Ouone  to  Ids  brother-in-law,  if^fth«ft)  L,  frran  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Axmeidan 
gen..  Leo  V.,  a  powerful  ruler,  who  MmquNod  the  ButeariauB,  but  fell  (820)  in  a  con- 
q^racy  excited  by  his  zeal  against  Image-worship.  Michael  XL,  the  stammerer,  was 
raised  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  until  83d.  In  his  reign,  Crete  and  Sicily 
passed  into  the  tiands  of  the  Arabs.  Under  the  rule  of  his  son,  Theophilus,  who  u 
praised  by  the  ByzanUne  historians  for  his  love  of  justice  (83{^-643),  the  gen.,  Manuel, 
gained  some  indecisive  victories  over  the  Arabs.  Theodora,  widow  of  Theophilus,  and 
guardian  of  Michael  IIL  (813-867),  brought  the  controversy  about  images  to  a  dose  at 
the  council  of  JiHcsea  (8^),  when  the  worship  of  these  was  fully  sanctioned  and  re-intro- 
duced. During  this  nlgn  the  govranment  busied  itself  in  the  persecution  of  &e  FauU- 
olaiis  (q.v.),  irtule  the  Arabs  devastated  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Theodora,  having  been 
banished  to  a  convent  by  her  son,  the  government  was  for  some  time  held  by  Bardas, 
uncle  of  Michael  lU.,  and  after  his  assassination,  by  BasUius  I.,  the  Macedonian,  who 
caused  Michael  to  be  put  to  deatli,  and  afterwards  ruled  ably  from  867  to  886.  But 
though  on  the  whole  successful  against  the  Arabs,  the  latter  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Syracuse.  His  dynasty  (the  Macedonian)  maintained  itself  on  the 
Byzantine  throne,  with  some  few  interruptions,  until  1006.  The  reign  of  hla  aon,  Leo 
VL,  ttie  philosopher,  (886-013),  was  not  prospoous.  Tbe  inroadsof  the  Bulgarians  and 
of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  004,  plundered  T hesstdonica,  continued  to  iaorease  during  the 
government  of  his  son,  Oonstantine  VII.,  Porphyrogenitus,  who  ruled  mildly  but  feebly 
(013-850).  Under  his  son,  the  dissolute  Romanus  II.  (960-063),  Crete  was  retaken  from 
the  Arabs  by  the  vigor  of  bis  gen.,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror, married  his  widow,  Theophaida.  She,  however,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in 
069,  as  she  wished  to  marry  John  Tzimiahes,  who  ruled  till  976,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  victorious  against  the  AralM  and  Bulgariaos,  as  also  the  Russians,  who  about  this 
time  bwan  to  emerge  from  obscurity  as  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantine  power.  His  aucoea* 
sor,  Baalins  n.  (97ft-1035),  the  son  of  Bomaaus,  oonquawa  the  Bul^man  kingdom,  and 
attached  It  as  a  proviace  to  the  empire,  which  it  remained  till  1186,  when  it  agun  became 
Independent.  His  brottier,  Constantine  VUL  (1035-28),  did  not  resemble  him.  Ronumna 
III.  next  ascended  the  throne,  but  was  assassinated  by  his  wife,  Zoe,  a  profli^te  but 
crafty  princess,  who  ndsed  successively  to  the  imperisl  digaity  Micluel  rV.  (i084X  Michael 
V.  (1041),  and  Oonstantine  IX.  (1043).  Meanwhile,  Rusamos  and  Arabs  devastated  the 
jeaun.  In  Asia,  the  Beljuk  Turks  proved  dangerous  enemies;  while  in  lower  Italy,  the 
Normans  narrowed  the  Byzantine  power  to  the  possession  of  Otraato.  After  Constan- 
tine's  death  hi  1054,  Theodora,  sister  of  Zoe,  was  elected  empress;  and  on  her  death  in 
1056.  Michael  VI.,  who  was  deposed  by  Isiuic  I.,  Comnenue. 

With  Isaac  L,  Comnenus,  wbo  came  to  the  throne  in  1057,  the  dynasty  of  the  Cora- 
neniaa  emperors  began.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  (1069),  and  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
stantine X.,  whose  widow,  Eudocia,  married  Ifomanus  IV.,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  Romanus  was  deposed  in  1071  by  Michael  VII.  (son  of  Constantine  X),  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  by  Nicepbonis  IIL  (1078),  who  reigned  until  lOSl,  when  ho 
was  deposed  by  Alexius  L,  Comnenus  (q.T.).  (1081-1118).  TUs  last  rdgn  was  marked 
by  the  commencement  of  the  crusades.  The  successors  of  A1extus--4d8  son,  Eal&Joan- 
nes  (1U8;4S).  and  Manuel  I.  (114&-60>— were  able  rulers,  and  victorious  In  their  enmge- 
ments  with  the  Turks.  Manuel's  son,  Alexius  H.,  was  murdered  byhls  guaralao, 
Andronicos  (grandson  of  Alexius  I.),  who  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  Comnenlan  dynasty,  and  fdl  In  an  insurrection  excited  by  his  otni  crueltr, 
1185. 

After  the  first  turbulent  reign  of  Isaac  II.,  who  was  Minded  and  deposed  by  his 
brother,  Alexius  in.,  who  took  the  surname  of  Comnenus  in  1195,  the  crusaders 
restored  latae  to  the  throne  (1908),  and  also  crowned  bis  son  Alexius  IV.;  but  the  rest- 
less citizens  of  Constantinople  elected  Nicolas  Eanabus,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexius 
v.,  and  pursuing  the  usual  bloody  course,  put  his  predecessor  to  death. 

In  1304,  the  French  and  the  Venetians  (collectiTOly  named  Latiiu)  advanced  on  Con- 
stantinople, and  captured  the  city,  April  13,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
European  provinces.  The  whole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first,  includ- 
ing the  metropolis,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  was  made  emperor, 
ana  to  whom  the  other  participants  in  the  expedition  did  fealty  for  their  respective 
iharea.    The  Venetians  obtained  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  .£gean  seas,  a  part  of 
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tha  Korea,  and  aerenl  Islanda;  Bmiifediis,  count  of  Ifontfemt/Uacedoola,  and  part 
frf  Greece;  several  dukedoms,  couatahipe.  etc,  wen  also  establitiied  at  Athena,  Philip- 
popolis,  and  other  places  for  French  knights;  while  a  number  of  Qreek  princes,  botli  on 
the  mainland  and  in  the  islands,  nu^nh^ed  their  independence.  In  the  w.  of  Asia 
Minor,  Theodoras  Lascarls,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  at  Constantinople,  fonnally 
transferred  the  seat  of  goTemment  to  Niceea;  and  finally,  in  the  Q.e.  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Colchis,  Alexius  Comnenus,  ruled  at  Treblzond  with  abso- 
rate  authority;  while  one  of  his  successors,  John  Comnenus,  even  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  At  Constantinople,  neither  Baldwin  nor  his  succeBsora  could  strengthen  the 
giiiklnc  empire.  Baldwin  nimself  died  (1306)  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Buljnrians. 
After  bim  came  his  brother  Henry,  who  ruled  bravely  and  wisely  till  1316.  For  the 
next  four  years,  the  empire  was  actually  without  a  ruler,  and  a  prey  to  utter  anarchy. 
In  1^1,  Bobert,  son  of  Peter,  couot  of  Auxeire  and  Courtenay,  came  to  the  throne; 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (1238-87);  and  the 
latter  by  Baldwin  II.  (1387-61).  During  these  reigns,  a  great  part  of  the  empire  was 
seized  by  John  Vatazes.  successor  of  Theodorus  Lascarls  ofKictea  (1233-66).  This  ruler 
was  followed  in  Kicsa  by  Theodoras  Et.  (1355-69),  whose  son,  Johannes,  during  his 
minority,  was  superseded  by  Michael  Vlll.,  I^lsologus,  who,  by  the  help  of  the 
Genoese,  c^tored  Constantinople  (July  85,  iSSt).  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin 
dynasty;  though  some  few  Latin  pijndpalides  m^tained  themselves  till  the  fall  of  the 
^zantine  empire. 

Michael,  the  first  of  the  Paleeolo^  s  powerful  prince,  really  endeavored  to  strengthen 
the  realm;  but,  by  his  unhappy  attempt  to  unite  the  Greek  church  with  the  Latin,  from 
which  it  had  decisively  septuiated  (1054),  he  gave  great  offense  to  the  cler^  and  the 
people.  His  son,  Androoicus  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne,  1383,  re-esta^shed  the 
Greek  ritual.  After  the  death  of  his  son  and  co-r^nt,  Mchael  IX.  (1830),  Andronicns 
IL  was  compelled  to  divide  the  throne  with  his  grandson,  Andronicns  IIL,  who  became 
sole  emperor,  1338.  This  monarch  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Turkic  who  took  Nicaa 
and  Nicomedla  in  1839,  and  wasted  the  European  coasts.  He  died  in  1841.  Under  his 
son,  Jotutnnes  V.,  the  Turks  first  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  European  provimxs,  and 

Spread  themselves  from  GatlipoU  (wldch  thev  captured  in  1867)  over  other  districts, 
nltan  Murad  took  Adrianople,  1861,  and  maae  it  the  seat  of  government.  He  and  his 
follower,  Bajazet,  cooquered  all  the  Byzantine  territories  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
Manuel  IL,  son  and  successor  of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in  Constantinople  by  Ba]azet, 
who  defeated  an  army  under  Blglsmund  of  Hnngaiy,  at  Nicopolls,  in  1890,  and  com- 
pelled the  Byzantine  monarch  to  cede  to  the  Turks  one  of  the  m^n  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  saved  from  captare  only  by  Timor's  incursions  into  the  Turkish  territories, 
1403.  By  this  diversion  Manuel  recovered  some  portion  of  the  Byzantine  provinces; 
bat  made  so  little  use  of  the  occasion,  that,  in  1423,  the  metropolis  was  again  besieged 
byMnradll.,  who,  after  he  had  overthrown  the  force  sent  to  aid  the  emperor  by 
Ladislaus,  fchig  of  Hungaiy,  at  the  battle  of  Yams,  made  Constantinople,  In  14^  the 
Umit  ot  the  dtmudns  of  JohMmes  VL,  son  of  Manuel,  and  connieUed  him  to  pay  tribate. 
Constantino  XI.,  brother  of  Johannes,  bravely  but  fruitlessly  contended  a^nst  the 
overwhelming  Turkish  forces,  and  fell  heroically  In  the  d^ense  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  captured  by  Moluunmed  IL,  May  39, 1453,  whra  the  B.  K  was  brou^t  to 
a  close.  The  petty  Latin  princes  who  existed  here  and  there  in  Greece,  and  the  despots, 
Demetrius  and  Thomas,  who  ruled  in  the  Morea,  were  subdued  by  Mohammed  in  1460; 
while  David,  a  member  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,  the  last  emperor  of  Treblzond,  sub- 
mitted in  1461. 

It  is  almost  superfluous,  after  this  painful  and  bloody  record  of  dynastic  crimes  and 
tnmnltB^  oontinid^  oentniy  after  oentury  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to  affirm 
that  the  history  of  the  woild  never  witnesed  so  miserable  and  degraded  a  caricature  of 
Impraial  govemmeot  as  the  B.  E.  affords,  or  to  exprsas  the  connctkm  that  nature  vras 
sternly  satisfied  to  behold  it  finally  swept  from  the  fue  ot  the  earth,  even  by  the  hands 

barbarous  Turks. 

The  constitution  of  the  B.  E.  was  founded  on  the  institutions  of  Diocletian  and 
Oonstantlne  the  Great,  and  was  purely  despotic  The  emperors,  who  were  consecrated 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  claimed,  as  the  true  descendants  of  the  Csesars,  a 
sovcarelraty  over  the  west  as  well  as  the  east,  and  styled  themselves  "rulers  of  the  Bo* 
inaiis,'^ven  after  Charlemagne  had  founded  a  new  dynasty.  Thongh  great  influenoe  was 
tt  various  times  exerdsed  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  by  women,  courtiers,  and  ministers,  the 
emperors  were  pure  autocrats,  having  supreme  power  in  all  departments  of  government, 
and  beioff  themselves  superior  to  all  laws.  By  pompous  titles,  by  great  splendor  of  cos- 
tume, and  by  a  strict  obaervance  of  an  elaborately  minute  court  ceremonial,  as  well  as  by 
the  cruel  penalties  Infiicted  for  any  insult  offered  to  the  irapenal  dignity,  or  to  the  dignity 
of  the  emperor's  relatives, tbey  bpt  themselves  sacredly  apart  from  the  people.  Gnduallr, 
eveiything  disappeared  that  might  have  been  a  check  upon  the  utter  despotism  of  the 
supreme  power.  As  early  as  the  6th  o.,  the  consulate  was  absorbed  Intottie  mass  of 
imperial  nooors,  while  the  traces  of  the  senate  which  Constantine  bad  established  at 
Byzantium,  and  which  was  composed  of  tho«e  on  whom  the  emperor  had  bestowed  the 
dignity  of  patriciate,  as  well  as  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  towns,  hnd  entirely  van- 
ished  In  the  10th  century,  The  privy  council,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  state  was 
intrusted,  was  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  emperor.   The  state  officials  were  very  numer 
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ous,  and  their  reapectlve  ranks  carefully  distingiiiahed.  They  were  raised  far  above  the 
populace  tities  and  privileges,  but  were  utterly  dependent  on  the  throne.  Among 
these,  the  ai?met^  (including  many  eunuchs),  claimea  the  highest  rank  as  immediato 
Attendants  on  the  emperor.  The  rank  of  the  europaiain,  who  had  chaive  of  the  four 
chief  imperial  palaces,  became,  in  course  of  time,  subordinate  to  that  oi  the  protovetU- 
arittt,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  of  all.  The  domeatici  were  made  com- 
maaders-in-chief  of  the  army.  Among  them,  the  domesticut  of  the  east  (sh'led,  par  excel- 
lenee,  megadomettiou$)  held  uie  highest  rank,  and  finally,  under  the  Paleeologi,  was  con- 
sidered the  first  civil  and  militaiy  officer  of  the  realm.  The  provinces  were  ruled  1^ 
govemora  bound  to  otmtribute  certain  sums  to  the  royal  revenue,  which  gave  rise  to 
oppreadve  exactions.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  state-revenue  and  the  privy* 
purse.  For  military  service,  the  land  was  divided  into  districts  (thsmata);  and  the 
army,  down  to  the  later  times,  consisted  almost  entirety  of  foreign  mercenary  troops, 
the  imperii  body-guard,  or  apatAarU,  who  were  mainly  Qermans,  holding  the  highest 
rank.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet  was  styled  m^a»  dux.  In  the  midst  of  constant  Internal 
and  external  disturbances,  the  administration  of  justice  was  grossly  neglected  and  abused, 
tiiough  Justinian  and  other  emperors  eunestly  endeavored  to  establiui  Just  laws. 

^TZAH'TIHE  EI8TOBIAV8  are  those  Greek  writers  who  have  handled  the  history  of 
the  ByzanUne  empire.  They  are  divided  into  three  classea— 1,  Those  whose  worka 
refer  exclusively  to  Byzantine  history;  S.  Those  who  professedly  occupy  themselvea 
with  universal  mstory,  out  at  the  same  time  treat  Byzantine  history  at  disproportiooate 
length;  8,  Those  who  write  on  Byzantine  customs,  antiquities,  architecture,  etc  The 
B.  H.  are  far  from  faultless,  yet,  as  they  are  the  only  sources  of  information  regarding 
the  vast  empire  of  the  east,  they  are  invaluable  to  us.  The  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive among  them,  however,  are  those  who  confine  their  attention  to  a  limited  number  of 
years,  ana  to  the  events  which  transpired  under  their  own  observation,  or  in  which  the^ 
took  part  The  principal  B.  H.  were  collected  and  published  at  Paris  in  86  vols.,  wlua 
latin  translationa  undw  the  edltorahlp  of  F.  Philippe  lAbb^  a  Jesuit,  and  hia  soccea^ 
ors  (1648-1711).  This  maniillceat  collection  was  reprinted,  with  additions,  at  Yenlce, 
17S7-88.  In  1838,  Niebtmr.  asdsted  by  Bekker,  toe  IMndorfo,  and  othera,  b^ian  a 
Corput  Sarij^orum  MOorim  J^nftoo^  curied  on  till  186S,  and  continued  in  1833^  the 
BmoOiMsa  Grmea  Medii 

■  BTZAVmrs  BSBCmiOV,  the  Greek  New  Testament  used  in  Coostantinopla 
after  that  city  became  a  see  in  the  eastern  chmx^;  also  used  as  the  basis  of  the  old 
Slavonic  versiou.   It  differs  vety  little  from  the  received  text 

BTZAI'TIHZS,  in  numismatics,  Is  the  term  applied  to  coins  of  tiie  Byzantine  empire. 
By2antine  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze ;  bear  impressions  distinct  from  those  of 
the  earlier  Roman  colas;  and  were  copied  in  several  counMea  where  the  Byzantine 
Aandaid  was  adopted  The  commmdal  relattona  of  the  eastern  empire  aenred  to  dis- 
tribute ita  coinage  over  almost  all  the  then  known  wrald  It  waa  current  In  India,  aa 
well  as  in  the  n.  of  Europe.  Recentiy,  an  increased  attentirai  baa  been  xnid  to  the  study 
of  Byzantine  coins  as  aids  to  histoiy.—Sanli^,  Bmid»  Obm^iealim  ds  BuUm  MimMmlm 
^/ttanHMt  (Het7„  1836).    Bee  Bbbaxt& 

BTZAK'TIDIC,  a  city  which  stood  on  the  Tbraclan  Bosporus,  waa  first  founded  by 
emigrants  from  Megara  in  667  B.C.,  and  rapidly  rose  to  importance  as  a  seat  of  com- 
merce. Its  position  was  at  once  secure  and  enchanting;  it  commanded  the  shores  <^ 
Europe  and  Asia,  had  magnificent  facilities  for  trade,  and  was  also  encircled  with  rich, 

Sicturesque,  and  varied  scenery.  After  a  time  of  subjugation  under  Darius'  Hystaspe^ 
was  liberated  from  the  Persian  yoke  by  Pansanias.  Along  with  other  Grecian  sea- 
ports, R  revolted  from  Athens  la  440  B.C.,  but  was  captured  by  Aldbiades  (40^  Lysan- 
oer  recovered  It  for  the  Lacedemonians  in  405.  Shortly  afterwards,  itrenewed  itsalliance 
with  Athens,  and  In  800,  Thrasybulus  altered  Its  form  of  government  from  an  oligarchy 
into  a  democracy.  When  Athens  again  acquired  a  dangerous  importance  as  a  naval 
power,  B.,  in  856,  leagued  itself  with  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  king  Maueolus  II.,  of  Caria, 
and  crippled  tLe  trade  of  the  former  city ;  with  which,  however,  it  again  formed  an 
alliance,  through  the  influence  of  Demosthenes,  in  opposition  to  I^illp  of  Macedoo, 
who,  in  841-340  b.o.,  vainly  besieged  Byzantium.  Under  Alexander  the  great,  B. 
retained  a  certain  decree  of  independence.  For  some  time,  B.  was  tributaiy  to  the 
Gauls,  who  settled  inThrace,  after  the  death  of  Brennus  ^SQ  B.C.).  After  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  the  Bomaos  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
cities.  B.  attached  Itself  to  Rome,  and.  retaining  almost  entire  its  former  liberties,  main- 
tained also  its  commercial  importance.  In- the  civil  war  between  Septimius  Sevems 
and  Pescennius  Niger,  B.  sided  with  the  latter.  It  was  therefore  besieged  by  SeveruB, 
and,  after  abrave  defense  of  8  years*  duration,  was  captured  in  106  a.d.,  and  reduced  to 
ruin.  Sevems,  repentbig  of  the  desolation  which  he  had  made,  rebuilt  a  part  of  the 
under  the  name  of  Augutta  Antonfyia,  and  ornamented  it  with  baths,  porticos,  etc. 
Caracalla  restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  ancient  privileges;  and  In  880  a.d.,  under  the 
name  of  New  Rome  or  Constantinoide,  It  waa  made  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  emj^ia. 

See  OOOTf  AHTONOFU. 

KOVnra,  or  BzowsxT.  Abraham.  1567-1637;  a  Polish  Dominican,  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Hllan 
and  Boloipa.   He  continued  the  eccledastical  annals  of  Baronius  from  1108  to  158& 
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CTHE  third  letter  In  all  the  alphabets  deriTed  from  the  Roman.   It  coneroondf 
In  place  to  the  Greek  gamma  (r).  ami  had  originallj  the  same  sound — viz.,  that  of 
a  in  ^un/  as  is  expressly  reciurded,  and  as  Is  prored     very  old  inaratotions,  on 
which  we  ntsd  keiona,  Uee,  for  what  were  afterward  written  l^toTut,  legs.   This  medial 
or  flat  sruttursl  sound  of  c  was  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history  lost  in  the  sharp 

Eitturu  or  it«ound  (see  Alphabet),  and  this  continued  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  the 
tter  c  in  Latin  down  at  least  to  the  8th  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  not  only  in  such  words 
as  eamet,  daimo,  but  also  before  the  vowels  «  and  i.  Such  Latin  words  as  Cieero,feeit, 
are  unlfornily  represented  in  Greek  by  Kikero,  ^uHeUj  and  in  the  times  of  the  empire, 
the  Germans  borrowed  KaiteT,  k^ler,  from  OaHar,  emarium. 

It  seems  difficult,  at  first  stKht,  to  account  for  the  same  letter  having  sounds  so  dif- 
fsrent  as  those  heard  in  eail  and  in  civil.  The  beginning  of  the  tranaition  is  to  be  found 
ia  the  effect  produced  upon  certain  consonants  by  their  standing  before  i  followed  by  a 
vowel.  Thus,  in  nation,  ti  has  the  effect  of  th;  and  out  of  diwrruU  has  sprung  jownai. 
In  such  combinations,  i  is  originally  a  semi-vowel  having  the  force  of  y,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  tffon,  dywr,  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  cannot  but  slide  Into  the  sibilant  or 
hissing  sounds  of  tAon.jur.  A  precisely  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  J^sound  before 
ia,  tu,  <o;  in  Lucius,  Forcia,  or  rather  Lukyus,  Porkya,  ^  tends  to  slide  into  a  hissing 
sound  similar  to  that  of  ftr  and  dy.  This  tendency  showed  itsdf  eariy  In  the  Latin 
tongue;  and  in  the  vnlgar  Latin  of  later  ages,  and  In  the  Bomanic  tongues  that  sprang 
oat  of  it,  it  fully  developed  itself,  bo  that  the  Italian  came  to  pronounce  Luma  as  U 
written  LuMia.  Combinations  like  eeo,  eea,  are  little  different  from  oio  and  eia,  aud 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  course;  and  the  #-80UDd  being  once  associated  with  the 
letter  e  in  these  podUons  was  gradually  extended  to  it  In  cases  where  the  «  or  <  was  not 
followed  by  a  voweL 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  resembled  the  Roman,  from  which  it  sprang,  In  having 
no  is,  and  in  always  using  0  with  the  sound  of  k;  king  and  keen  were  spellecf  tg^nitiff  and 
MM.  It  was  also  without  q,  for  which  ew  was  used— «ti^  being  spelled  eitio.  By  a 
process  analogous  to  that  described  above,  such  Anglo-mxon  words  as  oeori,  eeotan  (pro. 
l^fori,  kifoean),  became  transformed  into  the  THngittth  chvH,  chooee.  And  this  suggests  a 
natural  expUmation  of  the  multitude  of  cases  where  the  0  of  the  Latin  has  been  trans- 
formed into  eh  in  French,  and  has  wssed  in  this  form  into  En^^ish — e.g.,  Lat.  copu/, 
Fr.  ^itf.  Eng.  ehitf;  Lat  eamiintu,  Eng.  chimney;  Lat.  earmen.  Eng.  eJuvrm.  For  as 
the  Ai^^o-Sucons  tum^  the  kari  or  korl  of  the  other  Giothic  nations  into  kyorl,  so  doubt- 
less the  Romanized  Gauls  corrupted  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  eamera,  tor  exam- 
ple into  fawfMPO  (compare  Bug.  eart,  pro.  by  some  ^orQ,  which  would  ttien  readily 
slide  into  enambre. 

In  the  other  Germanic  alphabets,  which  were  d^ved  partly  from  the  Roman  and 
partly  from  the  Greek,  the  week  kamta  otkia  used  almost  to  the  extdusion  of  e,  which, 
in  German,  Swedish,  etc.,  appears  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Romanic  langnaees. 
See  letter  K. 

In  modern  English,  e  is  pronounced  like  k  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  like  «  before 
e,  i,  and  y/  and  where  the  sharp  guttural  sound  has  to  be  represented  before  e.  i,  and  y. 
the  Gtonunic*  has  superseded  the  Anglo-Saxon  e,  as  inkinff,  keen.  In  so  far  as  mere 
sound  is  concerned,  0  is  a  superfluous  letter  in  English ;  in  every  case  Its  power  could  be 
represented  either  by  it  or  by  «.  In  the  correspondinff  words  of  the  several  Aryan  languages, 
we  And  various  subsUtutlons  for  e,  thus;  Lat.  eoMmue.  Eng.  Aofm  (stalk).  Bus.  eotema; 
Lat.  cord-.  Eng.  heart,  Rus.  aerdtee;  Lat.  coKum.  Ger.  7utl$  (neck);  Lat.  aeer  (sharp);  Fr. 
aiffre.  Eng.  eager;  Lat  due-  (lead  or  draw),  Ger.  eog.  Eng.  tug;  Gr.  pepo,  Lat.  eo^,  Eng. 
eook;  Lat  diettu,  Ital.  ditto.  C  sometimes  disappears  before  I  and  r;  thus:  Gr.  Ueo  (to 
sound  one's  fame,  allied  to  kaUo,  to  call  or  shout),  Lat.  laudo,  to  praise,  Ger.  lout,  voice. 
Eng.  loud,  old  Ger.  hind,  fame  (hence  Hludwig  or  Clodowig,  Clovis.  Louis). 

C,  in  music,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut  The  scale  of  C  major  has 
neither  flats  nor  sharps,  and  therefore  is  called  the  natural  scalft  The  dlffnent  octaves 
of  the  gamut,  bej^niting  with  O,  are  called  fey  the  Germans  the  great,  small,  (m&<ln>ked. 
twoHrtroked,  eta,  beginning  with 


0  is  also  the  sound  on  which  the  system  of  music  is  founded,  and  from  which  the  mattie- 
matical  proportions  of  intervals  are  taken;  that  is,  a  string  of  a  ^ven  lengUi  sounding  C, 
^rben  divided  into  certain  proportions,  Is  made  to  produce  hannonictJIy  Uie  Intervau  of 
the  different  fundamental  chords. 
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C  Uajob,  the  flnt  of  tbe  twelve  nu^orkeyBin  mmkmran^;  bdng  the  natural  wale* 
It  has  no  signature. 

C  HiNOB,  the  tonic  minor  of  C  major,  has  three  flats  for  its  signatore — viz.,  B  flat,  £ 
flat,  and  Aflat 

CAABA.  SeeKAABA. 

OAA'IVO  "WHALE,  Olobie^>haluM  deduetor,  an  interesting  cetaceous  animal,  which  has 
been  very  generally  Included  by  naturalists  In  the  genus  delpMnu*  with  dolidiins  (q.T.) 
and  porpoises  (q.T.),  being  named  by  some  ddpMntu  ttuiat  (Gr.  black),  by  others  J), 
globuxpt,  from  the  round  form  of  its  head,  but  which  has  recently  been  separated  from 
the  true  dolphins,  either  as  a  species  of  porpoise  {phooama),  or  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
geoun,  fflodieepAaku,  principally  characterized  by  the  rounded  muzzle,  and  the  convex 
and  rounded  top  of  the  head.  The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
common  porpoise,  but  it  is  much  larger,  bei&ff  from  16  to  24  ft.  in  length.  The  body  is 
thick,  its  circumference  at  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  where  it  is  greatest,  being  rather 
more  than  10  ft,  tapering  towards  the  tail,  which  is  deeply  forked.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  remarkably  long  anonarrow,  fully  6  fL  in  length,  differingvery  much  in  this  respect 
from  those  of  eveir  other  known  oetaceouB  animal.  The  whole  number  of  vertetme 
is  65.  The  color  is  black,  with  a  white  streak  from  the  throat  to  Uie  vent;  and  the  skin 
is  beautifully  smooth,  shining  like  oiled  silk. 

The  whale  feeds  on  cod,  ling,  and  other  laige  fishes,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  on 
cephalopodous  mollusca,  the  cuttle-fish,  indeed,  seeming  to  be  its  principal  food.  It  is 
the  most  gr^arious  of  all  the  oetacea,  great  shoals  or  herds  being  usually  seen  tether 
In  the  northern  seas  which  it  inhabits.  These  herds  exhibit  the  same  propensity  with 
flocks  of  sheep,  when  pressed  by  any  dang^,  to  follow  their  leaders,  so  that  when  they 
are  hemmed  in  by  Iwats,  if  one  break  through  to  the  open  sea,  all  escape ;  but  if  one  a 
driven  ashore,  the  rest  rush  forward  irith  such  blind  impetuosity  as  to  strand  themselves 
upon  the  beach,  where  they  become  an  easy  prey  and  rich  inlze  to  their  pursuers.  The 
common  name  Is  dorivad  from  tiie  Scotoi  w<nd  eaa,  mmning  "to  drive." 

GAB.   See  Coach. 

OABAL',  a  term  emploved  to  denote  a  small,  intriguing,  factious  party  in  the  state, 
and  also  a  union  of  several  such,  which,  for  political  or  personal  ends,  agree  to  modify 
or  sacrifice  their  principles.  The  word  was  used  to  describe  an  English  ministry  in  the 
rdgn  of  Charles  II.,  the  initials  of  whose  names  composed  Cabal— viz.,  Clifford,  Ash- 
ley, Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  This  was  not  the  origin  oi  the  wwd, 
however,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  but  merely  the  ingenious  applioatioa  of  a  w<vd  pre- 
Tiously  in  use,  and  whidi  appean  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Fxmdx  edbala,  posooes- 
ing  a  amllsr  slgn&DcatloiL 

GABALA.   See  Cabbala. 

GABALLESO,  Ferrait,  the  nom*de-plume  of  Cecilia  BOhl  yon  Faber  ;  1797-1877 : 
b.  Switzerland.  She  was  educated  in  Qermany,  but  in  1818  accompanied  her  father  to 
Spain,  and  soon  became  enthusiaEtically  attached  to  her  adopted  country.  She  was 
married  three  times,  her  last  husband  being  a  lawyer  named  Arrom.  Her  first  novel. 
La  Oaviota,  was  published  1849,  and  was  followed  by  many  others,  the  chief  of  which 
are  :  The  Alvareda  Hmtiy,  Clemeneia,  and  Elia.  She  also  published  the  first  collection 
ever  made  of  Bpaidsh  poptUar  tales  and  poems,  Oamta*  I^mat  Popvkera  Andaiuee»,  t8M, 
Her  principal  novels  nave  been  translated  Into  most  European  langnafes. 

GABAKXIt  Alexahdbb,  1838-80 ;  a  French  painter  who  occupied  a  place  between 
the  old  classical  and  the  modem  realistic  schools,  was  born  in  Montpelller.  He  studied 
under  Picot  and  exhibited  in  the  8al<m  of  1844,  "  The  Agony  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives."  In  1845  he  received  the  second  grand  prize  for  painting,  and  from  1845  to 
about  1850  pursued  his  studies  in  Rome.  Retumlng  to  France  he  exhibited,  1850-SS,  a 
"  Saint  John,"  "  The  Death  of  Moses,"  and  other  works.  He  obtained  a  second  class 
medal  in  1852  ;  a  first  class  medal  in  1865  for  "  The  Christian  Uartyr"  ;  the  medal  of 
honor  In  1865  at  the  Balon  of  1865  for  his  pcHtralt  of  Mme.  de  Qanay ;  Id  1868  succeeded 
Horace  Vemct  as  member  of  the  Acad£mle  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  made  professor  In  that  institution.  After  1860  he  made  a  specialty  of  portrait 
painiing,  but  among  later  imaginative  works  were  "  Nymph  carried  off  by  a  Faun" 
(1871).  **  The  Birth  of  Venus,"  "  Phadra"  (1880);  "  Portia"  (1884). 

OABAHU,  PiEUHE  Jkait  Qeorobb,  a  French  physician,  philosophical  writer,  and 
Mrtisan  of  Mirabeau  In  the  revolution,  was  b.  at  Cosnac,  m  the  department  of  the 
Charente-Inferieure,  1757.  When  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Paris  (1778),  he  went 
to  Warsaw,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  a  Polish  magnate.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  for  some  time  eoga^d  in  literary  pursuits,  from  which  he  turned  his  attention 
to  an  earnest  study  of  medicine.  At  the  outlveak  of  the  revolution,  be  attached  himself 
to  the  liberal  ride,  but  detested  the  cmdties  which  followed.  For  Mirabeau,  whose 
opinions  he  reoetved.  he  wrote  a  work  on  national  education,  which  was  published  after 
the  death  of  that  great  orator  (1791).  C.  was  one  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  after- 
wards member  of  the  senate,  and  administrator  of  the  hospitals  of  Pahs.  He  died  May 
6. 1808.  His  <^lef  work.  BiKmortM  du  Phgiimu  et  da  Moral  de  FSemtM,  completed  in 
1803,  gained  its  author  a  cond&raUe  reputation  as  a  writer  and  philoeopher. 
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OABAUT  (Fr.,  eabanl,  probably  a  contraction  for  eaiiMantt  ftom  ealane,  hut) 
A  tavern ;  a  public  boose  where  liquors  are  retailed. 

QABABBUB,  a  eo.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  K.  C.  railroad,  -watered  by  Itockj 
river;  sq.m.;  pop.  HO,  18,142,  inclu.  colored.  Boil  moderately  fertile,  producing 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Concord. 

OABASBTra,  Fkaitcisco  ds,  1752-1810 ;  a  Spanish  financier,  originator  of  a  bank 
and  company  for  trade  with  the  Philippine  isfands.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of 
finance  under  Charles  IIL,  and  proposed  many  refoima.  Under  Charles  IV.  he  was 
accused  of  embezzlement  and  imprisoned,  but  soon  after  was  released  and  made  a 
count.  Bonaparte  made  him  a  minister  of  finance,  in  nrhich  oflJce  he  died.  Els 
daughter  Ther^,  under  the  name  of  Hme.  Tallien,  afterwards  princess  of  Chimay, 
was  conspicuous  in  the  closing  days  of  the  French  reTolution  of  1789. 

GABAT1TAN,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Iloilo,  on  the  island  of  I^nay,  one  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river  liguln,  which  so  abounds  with 
crocodiles  tliat  fl*rbing  is  unsafe. 

CASAZEBA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cagayan,  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines.  Tobacco 
is  grown  very  extensively  In  the  province,  and  its  mannfactnre  affords  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  people. 

CABBAflg,  Brauiea  oUraeea,  a  plant  in  most  general  cultivation  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  Europe  and  many  other  couotries,  cultivated  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  feeding  cattle.  It  ia  a  native  of  tlie  rocky  shores  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  more  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  than  in  more  northern  lati- 
tude, and  in  its  wild  state  is  geoerall^  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high.  This  plant  has 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemorial;  it  has  likewise  been  cultivated  from 
an  early  period  In  gardens  and  about  villiu^es  in  India.  Few  plants  show  so  great  a  ten- 
dency to  vary  in  their  form  through  cultivation;  and  among  the  varieties  of  this  one 
species  are  reckoned  several  of  our  most  esteemed  culinaiy  vegetables,  such  as  kale 
(q.v.)  or  greens,  borecole,  colewort  (q-v.),  savoy  (q.v.),  koU  rabi  (q.v.),cauliflower(q,v.), 
and  broccoli  (q.v.)— plants  which  differ  much  in  their  appearance  and  la  the  particular 
qualities  for  which  they  are  valuable,  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  original  wild 
Idant 

The  wild  C.  has  smooth  sea-green  leaves,  waved  and  vanoudy  indented;  ibe  boiling 
of  the  leaves,  or  their  forming  close  heads  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  erowth  of  the  pluit, 
so  that  the  Inner  leaves  are  buuiched,  is  pecutiar  to  those  cnltiTatea  TarielieB  vhldicom- 
monlv  receive  tlie  name  of  cabbage. 

The  ordinaiT  varieties  of  C.  are  often  called  by  the  general  name  of  wkitg  C. ,  to  dis- 
Unguish  them  from  the  red  C,  which  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red  or  purplish  color,  and  if 
chiefly  used  for  pickling,  for  which  purpose  it  is  much  esteemed.  The  tree  C,  or  eow 
O.,  is  a  variety  cultivated  for  cattle,  especially  in  the  Channel  islands  and  the  n.  of 
Fnnce,  ot  which  the  leaves  do  not  dose  together  into  compact  heads,  but  whidi  is 
KmaAable  for  its  great  height— readiing,  when  it  is  In  flower,  10  ft.  on  rich  stdls— and 
for  its  branching  stem.  The  stems  of  uiia  kind  are  sometimes  used  as  stakes  for  pease, 
and  even  as  cross-spars  for  thatched  roofs.  The  Portugal  or  troTUtuda  C,  also  known  as 
Muve  ironehuda,  is  a  variety  remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  and  for  the  large  midribs  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  often  used  like  sea-kale.  It  is  an  article  of  luxury  Tike  cauliflower, 
and  requires  a  somewhat  similar  cultivation.  — Cabbage-seed  is  sown  either  in  spring  or 
antumn,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  rows  at  distances  of  two  feet  or  npwaids, 
according  to  the  ^ze  of  ue  variety.  They  are  often  planted  closer,  and  the  utemate 
plants  out  young  for  open  greens,  for  which  the  sprouts  that  arise  from  the  stem  of  some 
varieties  ana*  the  head  has  been  cut  off  are  also  used.  Cabbages  require  a  rich,  well- 
manured  soil,  and  the  earth  about  Uie  roots  ought  to  be  often  stirred.  By  sowing  and 
Ranting  at  different  diMes  and  of  different  varieties,  a  succession  is  secured  in  the  gsr- 
den ;  and  when  winter  approaches,  part  of  the  principal  crop  ma^  be  taken  up  and  kid 
in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  only  the  heads  are  above  the  earth,  in  which  way  they  are 
generally  preservedwithout  injuir-  In  some  places,  cabbages  are  completely  buried  in 
the  earth,  the  plants  not  being  ulowed  to  touch  each  other;  and  this  method  succeeds 
well  In  peaty  or  sandy  soils. 

The  C,  oon^ered  as  food,  contains  more  than  90  per  cent  of  water,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  very  nutaitious:  100  puts  of  the  ordinary  O.  consist  of 

Extractive  

Gammy  matters  

Besin.:   O.0B 

y^table  albumen   0-^ 

Oreen  fecuU     v-w 

"Water  and  salts   98.80 

The  digestibility  of  C.  varies  according  as  it  is  partaken  of  raw  or  boiled ;  thus,  raw  C. 
alone  is  digested  in  2i  hours;  raw  C,  with  vinegar,  in  2  hours;  and  boiled  C.  takes  4^ 
hours.   Immense  qnantities  of  cabbages  are  used  In  Germany  as  akmt  krmi  (q.v.). 
(UBBA0IBASX.   See  Andira. 
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OABBAOS  BUTTJUtFLT,  a  name  common  to  Boreral  species  of  batter^,  the  larva 
of  which  devour  the  leaves  of  cruciferous  plants,  especially  of  the  cabbage  tnbe,  and  are 
popularly  known  as  cabbsge- worms  or  kale- worms.  Ttw  large  C.  B.,  or  large  white 
garden  butterfly  (pmtia  bramoa,  or  puria  braaaiea),  is  one  of  the  moat  common  of  Brit- 
uih  butterflies.  It  is  white;  the  wings  tipped  and  spotted  with  black.  The  wings, 
when  expanded,  measure  from  2i  to  Sin.  across.  The  antenns  terminate  in  an  ovoid 
club.  The  female  lays  her  eggs,  which  tue  conical  and  bright  yellow,  in  clusters  of  30 
or  80,  on  the  leaves  of  the  punts  which  are  the  destlcea  food  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  caterpillara,  when  fully  grown,  are  about  1  In.  or  li  In.  long,  and  are  excess- 
ively voracious,  eating  twice  their  own  wei^t  of  cabbage-leaf  in  24  hours.  When 
full  grown,  they  suspend  themadves  bj  their  tails,  often  under  ledges  of  garden- 
walls,  or  similar  projections,  and  are  metamorpliosed  Into  shining  psie-green  chrysa- 
Uds,  spotted  with  black,  from  which  the  perfect  Insect  emerges,  either  In  the  same 
season  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  winter— no  longer  to  devour  cabbage  leaves,  but  to  subsist 
delicately  upon  honey,  which  it  sucks  from  flowers.— See  Insects.— The  small  C.  B., 
or  small  garden  white  butterfly,  sometimes  called  the  turnip  butterfly  (pontia  or  piarit 
rapm),  very  much  resembles  the  large  C.  B.,  but  the  expanse  of  the  wings  is  only  about 
3  indies.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  tamipa, 
etc.,  and  the  caterpillars,  which  are  of  a  velvety  appearance,  pale  green,  with  a  yellow 
Une  along  the  back,  and  a  yellow  dotted  line  on  each  side,  sometlmea  amwar  in  great 
numbers,  and  prove  verr  detractive.  They  bore  Into  the  hearts  of  cabfiages,  Initead 
of  merely  stripping  the  leaves,  ItlEe  those  of  the  last  species,  and  thus  are  a  greater  pest, 
even  when  comparatively  few.  The  chiraalis  Is  of  a  pale  reddfsfa-brown  color,  freckled 
with  black. — Another  species,  common  in  Massachusetts,  a  white  butterfly,  pontia  ale- 
noMn  (Harris),  deposits  Its  eggs  in  cabbage,  turnip,  and  radish  beds,  and  the  caterpfl- 
lars,  which  are  greenish  In  color,  are  very  destnictive.— The  multiplication  of  these  in- 
sects is  generally  prevented  by  small  birds  and  by  insects  of  the  iehveumon  (q.v.)  tribe, 
which  lay  their  eggs  In  the  caterpillars,  that  their  own  lams       feed  on  uem.  Bef> 

ETC. 

OABBA0E  nT,  AtMamyia  brastiea,  a  fly  of  the  same  ^rnlly  wiOi  the  house-fly, 
flesh-fly,  etc.,  and  of  which  the  larvse  or  maggots  often  do  great  injury  to  the  roots  of 
cabbaees.  and  sometimes  to  those  of  turnips.  It  is  of  the  same  eenus  with  the  fly  gen- 
erally Known  as  the  turnip  fly  (q.v.),  and  also  with  the  potato  f(y  (q.v.),  beet  fly  (q.v.), 
etc  It  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  expanse  of  wmgs; 
of  an  ash-gray  color;  the  male  having  a  silvery  gray  face,  and  a  long  black  streak  on 
the  foreh^d;  the  female,  a  silvery- white  face,  without  any  black  streak;  the  abdomen 
of  the  male  Is  linear,  that  of  the  female  tenninates  conically;  the  eyes  of  the  male 
neariy  meet  on  the  crown,  those  of  the  female  are  distant,  with  a  broad  black  stripe 
between  them.  The  larva  is  veiT  similar  to  (bat  of  the  flesh-fly— yellowish  white,  taper- 
ing to  the  head,  which  has  two  black  hooks.   The  pupa  is  ruatcMored  and  horny. 

€ABBAOT  KOTK,  JfonKrira  or  Moetua  bramea,  a  species  of  moOi,  the  caterpfllar  of 
which  feeds  on  cabbage  and  turnip  leaves,  and  is  sometimes  very  destractive.  The 
caterpillar  is  greenish-black,  and  changes  to  a  brown  pupa  in  autumn.  The  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  rich  mottled-brown  color,  the  upper  wings  clouded  and  waved  with  darker 
brown,  and  having  pale  and  white  spots,  a  yellowish  line  near  the  fringe,  the  fringe 
dotted  with  black  and  ocher,  the  under-wings  brownish  and  white. 

OABBA0E  PALM,  or  Cabhaob  Tbbb,  a  name  given  in  different  countries  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  palm,  the  great  terminal  bud  of  which— the  palm  cabbage— is  eaten 
^e  cabDage.  The  0.  P.  of  the  West  Indies  is  anea  olmieMk  The  aonttiem  states  (Mt 
America  have  also  thdrO.  P.  or  cabh^  tree,  otherwise  called  the  palmetto  {cHUmaropt 
pafittett<f).  See  Asboa;  Palhbtto  ;  Fauci 

OABBALA  (from  Heb.  kOM,  to  receive),  the  received  doctrine,  hy  which  Is  not  to  be 
understood  the  populariy  accepted  doctrine,  but  that  Inner  or  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  law  which  the  Cabbalists  allege  that  Moses  received  from  Ood  in  the  mount,  and  sub- 
sequently taught  to  Joshua,  who  io  his  turn  communicated  it  to  the  70  elders,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  treasure  of  Uie  select  Jews.  Since  the  12th  c,  the  study 
of  this  secret  lore  has  gradually  resulted  in  a  distinct  school  and  literature,  the  elements 
of  which,,  however,  are  already  visible  in  the  Macedonian  epoch,  and  the  real  or  histor- 
ical source  of  whlcii  is  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  doctrine  of  emanation.  In  Philo,  bt 
the  Talmud,  etc.,  we  certainly  find  tbeolo^co-philosophlcal  conceptions,  which  were  at 
a  later  period  taken  up  and  modified;  but  the  flnt  bo»  on  cosmogony  is  JimlrtA,  a  pro- 
duction of  the  7th  c,  attributed  to  Akiba.  After  the  second  half  of  the  l^h  c,  the 
Cabbalistic  doctrines,  which  bad  at  first  been  confined  to  such  high  tiiemes  as  Ood  and 
creation,  bej^n  to  Include  exegesis,  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and  so  became  a  kind  of 
mystical  religious  philosophy.  The  numerous  Cabbalistic  writings  composed  durii^the 
three  subsequent  centuri^  professed  to  teach  the  secret  or  mystical  sense  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  principles  on  whlcji  it  is  grounded,  tiie  hl^er  meaning  of  the  law,  as  well  aa 
the  method  of  performing  miracles,  by  the  use  of  divine  names  and  sacred  Incantationa. 
Hie  Cabbalists,  moreover,  prepared  books,  which  they  attributed  to  the  oldest  authoti- 
tiea— for  instance,  8okar,  a  work  written  in  Aramaic  during  the  18th  c,  and  fathered 
upon  Simeon-ben-Joachai,  a  scholar  of  Akiba.  This  became  the  Bible  of  the  CabbaUstto 
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neoii^ytei.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Cabballgts  wen  the  phllosophera,  and  fat  part 
the  T^mudlsts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  e.,  the  Cabbalistic  wisdom,  which  bf 
tiiat  time  had  decenerated  into  magio  and  word-jnggUng,  recelTed  a  new  ImpitlBe  fnw 
Its  teadien  In  niestiiu  and  Iti^.  Sfaioe  the  time  of  Bfladklln,  many  ^^i**ti»  aebol- 
ars  have  Investigated  the  subject, 

CABSCA  SB  TAOA.  See  NufiEZ  AxTAS. 

OABBLI»  a  00.  in  s.w.  West  VirgliLla,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Chesi^wake  and  Ohio 
i^lraad,  watered  hy  Onyaadotte  mer.  It  Is  hilly,  but  f  erta&  producing  com,  tobacco^ 
etc  Co.  seat,  Hnntlngton.  Area,  800  sq.  m.  Fvp,  *90k  iSiJSm. 

CABKLT.,  Edwakd  Oasbxnotoit,  1816-96;  b.  Blchmond,  Va.;  lawyer,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Yli^nla;  member  of  congress  from  Florida  184&-6S;  secured  appro- 
priation for  the  forttBcation  of  Eey  West  and  the  Tortogas;  served  In  the  confederate 
army ;  and  wrote  a  lilstory  of  Florida. 

CAiBBIX,  Jamxs  Laubbncb,  1813-88:  b.  Nelson  co.,  Ya.;  physician,  ffraduated  at 
the  Uuiverslty  of  Pennsylvania;  stadled  medicine  there.  In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  Paris;  elected  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Univ^ty  of  Virginia;  In 
ehann  of  the  confederate  military  hospitals  during  uie  dvQ  war;  and  subsequent^  was 
president  of  the  national  board  ta  health. 

OAXBIBI,  divinities  andenay  worshiped  in  Egypt,  PhcenSda,  A^  Minor,  and 
Oreece.  The  ancients  have  left  us  very  olMCure  notices  of  the  C,  and  learned menhave 
be^  unable  to  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to  them  aad  their  wor- 
ship. It  is  certain  that  the  worship  tiad  both  its  mysteries  and  its  or^gies,  and  it  appears 
also  that  the  C.  were  amongst  the  inferior  divinities,  and  regarded  as  dwelling  upon  the 
earth,  like  the  Guretes,  Corybantes,  and  Dactyles,  and  were  probably  representatives  of 
the  powers  of  nature.    See  Samothrace. 

OABIB,  ToBsiNO  the,  a  Scottish  athletic  exercise  or  feat,  in  which  a  large  beam  or 
young  tree,  heavier  at  one  end  than  the  other.  Is  held  perpendicularly  against  the  chest, 
small  end  downward,  and  tossed  so  as  to  fall  on  the  heavy  end  and  turn  over,  the  farthest 
toes  and  straightest  fall  winning.  Competitioos  where  the  powers  of  the  opponentssare 
unknown  are  ^^nerally  started  with  a  caber  of  24  or  26  ft.,  from  which  the  thick  end  is 
sawn  off  by  degrees,  until  the  proper  length  Is  got  at.  The  thin  end,  held  in  the  hand, 
should  be  not  more  than  S  ins.  in  diameter  ;  the  average  length  of  a  good  larch  caber  it 
about  21  ft. 

0A'B£>  ok  KEAB8,  OuLF  of  (ancient  j^/rtit  MtTiar),  an  Inlet  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  Iving  between  the  islands  of  Kerkenna  and  Jerba,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Africa,  in 
lat.  about  84°  n.,  and  long,  from  10°  to  11°  east.  The  town  of  Cabes  fanctent  Taee^) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

CABEI,  ^>rmNNi;,  a  notable  French  communist,  was  b.  at  Dijon,  Jan.  3,  1788,  and 
educated  for  tbe  bar,  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  politics.  Under  the  res- 
toration, he  was  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  Carbonari  (q.v.),  and  in  1881  was  elected 
deputy  for  tbe  department  of  COte  d'Or.  Soon  afterwards,  he  published  a  Hiaory  of 
fl«  JiOf  Snohtlion  0.91SS\,  started  a  radical  Sunday  paper,  Le  Populaire  (18S8),  and,  on 
account  of  an  artide  in  this  paper,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but 
escaped  to  London.  Here  he  wrote  brochures  a^nst  the  July  government,  and  began 
his  communistic  studies.  After  the  amnesty,  1SB9,  he  returned  to  Parts,  and  published 
a  IJutory  of  the  French  BevohiHon  (4  vols.,  18^),  bestowing  great  pruse  on  the  old  Jaco- 
bins. He  attracted  far  more  notice  his  Voyttge  en  leane  (1840),  a  *'  philosophical  and 
social  romance,"  describli^  a  communistic  Utopia.  The  work  obtained  great  popularity 
among  tbe  working-classes  of  Paris.  C.  next  proceeded  to  turn  "  b»  philosophicaJ 
romance*'  into  a  resBty,  and  published  (1847)  In  his  journal,  Le  Pt^mlatre,  the  statutes 
for  the  formation  of  an  "Icanao  colony"  on  the  Red  rirer  in  Texas;  inviting  his  fol- 
lowers to  emigrate.  The  first  division  sailed  on  the  2d  Feb.,  1848,  but  a  short  experi- 
ence convinced  them  that  Texas  was  anything  but  a  Utopia.  Their  complaints  reached 
Europe,  but  did  not  deter  C.  from  embarking  at  the  head  of  a  second  band  of  colonists. 
On  his  arrival,  he  learned  that  the  Mormons  had  Just  been  expelled  from  Nauvoo,  in 
IlliooiB,  and  ^at  their  city  was  left  deserted.  The  Icariaos  estwlished  themselves  there 
in  May,  1860.  C.  now  returned  to  France,  to  repel  the  accusations  agunet  his  probity 
which  had  been  circulated  dniing  his  absence,  and  to  obtcdn  a  reversal  of  the  Judgment 
which  had  been  formally  pronounced  against  him,  80th  Sept.,  1840.  Having  succeeded 
in  this,  he  went  back  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  governed,  as  a  sort  of  dictator,  his  petty 
colony,  until  1856,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  St.  Louia, 
where  he  died  9th  Dec.  of  the  same  year.   C.  was  a  shallow  thinker,  and  a  weak  ruler. 

CABIH',  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  officers  or  passengers,  in  a  passenger  steamer 
the  cabin  is  divided  into  state-rooms.  In  an  ordinary  merchant  ship  the  cabin  is  the 
apartment  occupied  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  In  a  man-of-war  it  Is  the  quarters  of 
the  fl^  officer  and  of  tbe  commanding  officer,  the  UMUtments  of  the  other  officers  being 
called  the  ward-room,  steerage  and  warrant-officers  quarters.  The  word  cabin  la  the 
English  service  la  synonymous  with  state-room  as  used  in  the  United  States. 
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O&KVDA,  or  Kxbtwda.  th«  mpftal  of  the  Conoo  fflstriet  of  the  prorlnoe  of  JbtgoU. 
Since  1886  It  has  developed  eotulderably.  ygaj/o  u  the  nattve  name  for  the  coontry  and 
its  people,  who  are  goTwned  locall j  bj  patty  etdefi,  called  king*.  CoUnda  b  ttao  the 
name  of  the  harbor  near  by. 

CABIHIT  (ItaL  gabinetto),  a  small  chamber  Bet  apart  for  some  special  pnrpoM,  such 
as  the  conserralion  of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  specimens  of  natural  objecta,  models, 
and  the  tike.  From  signifyii^  the  chamber  in  which  such  collections  are  contained,  the 
term  C.  has  tsceatly  come  to  be  emi^oyed  by  us,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to  sigwr 
the  coUections  themselves,  and  this  even  when  they  flU  many  rooms  or  galleriefl.  U 
often  means  a  small  room  appended  to  a  iarj^r  one,  when  it  la  also  called  aa  ant^coom 
or  retiring-room  i  and  sometimes  a  small  case  or  frame  for  the  display  uid  preserratioa 
of  coins,  eta— Cabuixt  Peotubb.  a  picture  suited  for  a  cabinet  or  smaUroom.  C. 
Inures  are  gannally  amall  In  slza,  highly  finished,  aad  thus  suited  for  dose  infection. 

CABIKET  (see  MimsTRT),  in  political  affairs,  slgiitfiea  the  heads  of  departments  who 
are  the  immediate  advisers  or  counaetonof  the  chief  executive.  In  the  U.  8.  government 
the  cabinet  consists  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy.  Interior,  and  agri- 
oulture,  the  attorney-general  and  the  poetmaster-general.  They  meet  whenever  desired 
by  the  president,  but  not  publicly.  No  minutes  are  kept  of  their  doiogs,  nor  are  Uie 
names  oil  those  present  recorded.  The  president  presides;  and  he  may  at  any  time 
require  In  writing  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  members  upon  matters  concemiag  his  depart- 
ment. But  the  O.  has  no  responsibUity,  as  UuU  rests  with  the  prerident  alone,  and, 
contraiy  to  the  English  system,  the  U.  S.  C.  ministers  must  not  have  aeats  in  oon- 
grees.  A  list  of  all  the  Oauneta  In  thia  countrr  to  18S3.  will  be  found  undo-  UxirsD 
Btatiw. 

GABU  is  either  a  large  rope,  or  a  chain  of  iron  links,  chleflv  emplt^ed  oo  shipboard 
to  suspend  and  retain  the  anchors.  Rope  cables  are  inade  of  the  hemp,  twisted 
into  a  mass  of  great  compactness  and  strength.  The  circumference  varies  from  about 
8  in.  to  96.  A  certain  number  of  yams  are  twisted  to  form  a  liuum;  three  lissums  are 
twisted  in  an  opposite  direction  to  form  a  ttrand;  and  three  strands  are  twisted  (in  the 
same  direction  as  the  yams  in  a  lissnm)  to  form  a  cable.  The  number  of  yams  in  a  C. 
of  given  dsn  ii  not  always  aUkoi,  because  the  yams  sU^t^  vary  in  thickuess;  but  the 
foltoving  is  one  among  many  taUes  which  have  been  prepand  relatinc  to  cables  <tf  120 
fiuhoms,  and  of  the  usual  degrees  of  thickness: 

Ikudiea 

Cbeumfereoae.  Tans.  Um. 

8  =    48  =  192 

6  =  174  =  69S 

0  =  888  =1673 

lA  =  699  =8796 

16  =  1098  =  4873 

18  =1674  =6396 

80  =1948  =7778 

Some  eabtos  are  msde  with  four  strands,  but  three  is  the  common  number.  If  a  G.  be 
twisted  too  mnch.  It  Is  stlfl;  if  too  Uttle,  it  is  weak.  The  strength  of  a  C.  of  18  In. 
drcnmf^rence  isfoundto  be  about  60  tons;  and  for  other  dimensionB,  the  strength  vaiiea 
according  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  On  shipboard,  cabtea  recdvo  the  names  of  ekitf 
cables,  boteer  cables,  etc.,  accordit^  to  tbe  anchor  to  which  they  are  attached.  During 
the  great  war  ending  in  1815,  tbe  largest  ships  in  the  Briti^  navy  carried  ten  cables, 
most  of  which  were  about  2  ft.  or  a  little  more  in  circumference.  Although  ships  sel- 
dom anchor  at  a  greater  depth  than  40  fathoms,  it  is  not  deemed  safe  to  trust  the  anchM' 
to  one  C.  of  the  usual  length;  two  are  spliced  tf^ether  at  the  enda  Tbe  hempen  cables 
now  made  are  generallv  101  fathoms;  but  100  fathoms  in  practical  seamanship  denotes 
"  a  cable's  length,"  ana  is  really  the  length  of  a  chain  cable. 

Chain  Cables  are  made  of  links,  the  length  of  each  of  which  is  geoeralW  about  six 
diameters  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  breadth  about  three  and  a  half  diame- 
ters. In  government  contracts,  chain  cables  are  required  to  be  made  in  fathoms 
lengths,  with  one  swivel  in  the  middle  of  every  alternate  length,  and  one  }oining-shackle 
in  each  length.  The  stay-i^ns,  to  strengthen  the  links,  are  of  cast  iron.  The  bar  or  rod 
from  which  each  link  is  made,  has  ^  two  ends  cut  diagonally;  it  is  bent  into  tlie  fcmn 
of  a  nearly  complete  oval  ili^;  and  then  the  two  ends  are  joined  and  wekled,  the  alay- 
pin  being  at  the  same  time  Introduced  at  the  proper  place.  Besides  the  ordinary  links, 
there  are  end-links,  joining-shacklee,  spUcing-tails,  mooring-ewivels,  and  iMndtng- 
Bwivels.  The  sizes  of  chain  cables  are  denotedl)y  tbe  thickness  of  the  rod-iron  selected 
for  the  links.  The  followiog  table  givea  oeitafai  aaoertained  quantities  concerning  tin 
cables  in  ordinary  use: 

Thlcknen  of  Iraa.  WeigM  of  fitV'Vta.  Welglit  per  FaAMH.  lEtoeaUng  Btrala. 

i  inch.                    i  OS.                   iSTiba  6  tons. 

1     "                     9i  '*                    64    "  84  " 

U    "                    18   "                   181    "  60  " 

3     "                    88  "                   816    "  W  " 

8i    "                    40   "                   878"  186  - 
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CAUX,  ATUras.  see  TELseBUBT,  SvBHABnnE. 

CABLE,  Gkobqe  WASHnrorov,  anthor,  wm  b.  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  18,  1844. 
ThroTm  on  his  own  resources  while  a  yoath,  he  earned  his  living  as  a  clerk,  bot  m  1863 
entered  the  confederate  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  tried  different  kinds  of  work, 
iDclodiog  sorreying,  but  haring  contracted  malarial  feTcr,  was  an  invalid  for  two  years, 
and  during  this  time  contribute  some  articles  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  On  ncover- 
inghls  health  he  became  clerk  In  a  cotton  house,  but  some  sketches  of  Creole  lif  e,  jtrlnted 
in  Seriim»r*»  Jfofaztne.  and  republished  in  1877  as  Old  Creole  Dayi,  were  recelved.wlth  so 
much  enthuslssm  in  the  literary  world  that  In  1870  he  gave  up  business  Ua  authbrsbip, 
and  a  few  years  after  settled  in  Northampton,  Uass,  His  works  Include  The  Orandissimea, 
(1880);  Madmne  Delphine  (1881);  Dr.  Sevier  (1888):  The  Creoles  of  Louisiana  (1884);  TVw 
BiUnt  South  (1886):  Bonaventure  (1888);  grange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana  (1890);  John 
MarAf  SatOKsmer  (19SH).  As  a  public  reader,  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  prison  reform 
and  on  Sunday  sdiool  work,  he  was  highly  snecessfol.  He  became  editor  of  OurraU 
laeratyn,  Kev  Tork,  In  1898. 

OABIS-HOUITO,  In  aichitecton,  la  a  molding  cut  In  the  form  ol  a  rope,  Cbe 
twlatiog  being  prominently  shown.  It  was  much  used  in  the  later  N<»maa  ityla 


pilasters  In  classica.'  architecture  are  often  partially  flUed.  The  C.  seldom  extendi 
fwyond  the  third  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  ground. 

GABOOHED,  or  CABOflsED,  an  heraldic  t«rm.  from  the  oUt  French  word  tiaboohe,  the 
head.  When  the  imA  of  an  animal  ia  borne,  witiioat  any  part  of  the  neck,  and  exhib- 
ited full  in  face,  it  jiaid  to  be  csboched. 

CABOOHIEn,  c^^bin  butchers  of  Paris,  named  from  their  chief,  Jean  Caboche, 
wbo  were  partisans  of  John  of  Burgundy  against  the  Armagnacs.  In  1418,  their  out 
rages  provoked  the  people  of  Paris  to  rise  agalost  them. 

CABOOSE,  or  CiM boose  (Danish,  kabyu.  a  cook's  room  in  a  ship;  Ger.  kdbusc,  a  lUtle 
room),  is  the  name  of  the  kitchen  or  cook-room  in  a  merchant-ship.  In  coasting-Tessela, 
the  term  is  «pp\vA  to  a  portable  cast-iron  stove  on  the  deck,  where  food  Is  cooked. 

OABOT,  the  name  of  two  YeDetians,  fatha  and  son,  both  celebrated  as  naWgatora  and 
cUscoverers.— Obivavhi  Cabot,  or  Cabotto,  the  father,  whose  buuness  compelled  him 
to  reside  much  in  Bristol,  was  appointed  by  Henry  VII.,  Uar.  5,  1406,  to  the  command 
of  a  8C|aadron  of  fire  vessels  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  this 
expedition  be  was  accompanied  by  bis  sons  Ludovico,  Scbastiano  (born  at  Bristol,  1477^ 
aod  Saozio.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  North  America,  was 
sighted.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  navigator's 
second  son,  Sebastian  C,  the  most  scientific  of  the  family;  but  au  extract  from  a  chart 
preserved  by  Hakluyt  mentions  the  father  before  the  son.  The  expedition  returned  in 
Aug.,  1497.  In  lw8,  a  second  was  made,  with  what  results  we  do  not  know;  and  in 
a  third  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  About  this  time,  Giovanni,  tlie  iSother,  appears  to 
have  died,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  8d>aatian  till  1512,  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
Ferdinaod,  king  of  Spain.  During  the  year  1615,  he  was  engaged  in  revising  maps  and 
eharts  in  connection  with  his  profession,  and  in  planning  an  exploration  of  the  n.w. 
passage  to  Asia,  which,  however,  was  laid  aside  on  accouat  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
10  1S16.  G.,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  favorite  with  the  Spanish  courtiers,  was  now 
mUected  to  a  series  of  contemptible  Insults.  This  usage  induced  turn  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1S17.  b**  was  appointed  by  Henry  YIIL  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  Labrador.  He  reached  lat  67i*tt.,  and  entered  Hudson's  bay,  where  he  gave  names  to 
several  places;  but  the  expedition  proved  on  the  whole  a  failure,  on  account  of  the 
cowardice  or  malice  of  his  vice-commandant,  air  Thomas  Perte.  C.  now  entered  again 
Into  the  Spanish  service,  was  made  pilotmajor  of  the  kingdom  by  Cliarles  Y.,  and  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  examined  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  Ia  Plata,  which  ha 
attempted  to  colonize.  He  discovered  the  river  Umgnay  and  the  Fuana,  and  sailed  up 
the  Paraguay  to  the  place  where  the  city  of  Asuncion  now  stands.   He  had  planned  to 

Son  to  the  Moluccas  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  bnt  his  provisions  mlled  him. 
ISSO,  having  built  a  fort  and  left  a  garrison  at  Esplrlto  Santo  on  the  Parana,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  resumed  his  old  situation;  bat  In  1648  he  once  more  betook 
himself  to  Sngland,  where  he  was  welt  received  bV  king  Edward  VI.,  who  made  him 
Inspector  of  the  navy,  and  gave  him  a  pension.  To  this  monarch  he  seems  to  liave 
ex^ained  the  variation  of  t^e  magnetie  needle  in  several  places,  which  be  was  among 
the  flrstt  If  not  the  very  first,  to  notice  particularly.  In  156S,  C.  was  the  prime  monr 
aad  dircctw  of  the  expedition  of  merchant  adventnrers  which  opened  to  Knrland  an 
important  commerce  with  Russia.  He  died  in  London  in  1557.  Bea  Harriase's  Jtm  tt 
StSasHem  Oabot  (1682),  and  The  JJiMonery  of  North  Amtnca  (1602). 

CABOT,  Oeoboe,  1751-1628;  b.  Mass. ;  in  early  life  a  ship  captain,  bat  In  1770  chosen 
to  the  Musachnsetts  provincial  congress.  He  was  also  In  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  In  1760  was  chosen  U.  &  senator.  He  was  offered  but  declined  ttie  position 
of  secretary  of  ttie  navy.  His  last  political  act  was  to  preside  over  the  Hartford  con- 
vention In  1814. 

OABOT  VILLX.  See  Chicopbk. 

OABOn.  SeeCuaao. 
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OUKAL,  or  CABRERA,  I^dbo  Altabez,  abt.  14ei>-1626;  dUcoTerer  of  Brufl,  de- 
•eended  from  an  old  and  patrician  FortngneM  fiunily.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  save  the  fact  that  he  must  have  recommended  mmself  by  talent  and  enterprise  to 
king  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  who,  after  the  first  voyage  of  Yasco  da  Gama,  appointed  C.  to 
the  command  of  a  fieet  of  13  vessels,  carrying  1200  men,  and  bound  for  the  East  Indies. 
On  the  9th  Mar.,  1500,  he  saUed  from  Lisbon.  To  avoid  the  Inconvenience  of  being 
becalmed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  took  a  course  too  far  westerly,  fell  into  the  South 
American  current  of  the  Atlantte,  and  was  carried  to  the  unknown  coast  of  Brazil,  of 
whtch  he  claimed  possession  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  April  22, 1500,  naming  the  new 
country  "Terra  da  Santa  Croz."  After  sending  home  one  vessel  to  bear  uews  of  this 
great  accidental  discovery,  C.  sailed  for  India ;  but  on  the  29th  of  May,  four  of  his  vessels 
foundered,  and  all  on  board  perished,  Including  Diaz,  the  great  navigator;  and  soon 
afterwards  three  more  vessels  were  lost.  C.  therefore  landed  at  Mozambique,  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  he  first  gave  clear  Information,  and  also  discovered  (Aug.  28) 
the  Antschedlvea  Islands,  of  wliica  he  described  correctly  the  poslUon.  Hence  ne  aalled 
to  Oalieuij  where,  having  made  the  terror  of  his  arms  felt,  he  was  permitted  to  found  a 
factory;  entered  Into  successful  negotiations  with  native  rulers,  and  thus  established  the 
first  commercial  treaty  between  Portugal  and  India.  He  returned  from  India,  bringing 
with  him  a  considerable  booty,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  July  23,  1601.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  king  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  expedition 
(althongh  it  had  annexed  Brazil  to  the  crown  of  Portugal),  for  snbsequeatly  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  C.  among  other  discoverers.  At  Uie  request  of  C,  Sancho  de  Toar 
wrote  a  description  of  the  coast  of  Sofala.  See  DeteobrimaUo  do  BnuU,  by  Caplstrano  de 
Abreu  (1883);  also  Decadas  das  Indias  by  Barros. 

OASXE'BA,  a  aoall  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  off  tie  southern  point  of 
Majorca.  It  is  about  8  m.  in  len^  and  breadth,  with  an  irregular  coast,  and  is  little  else 
than  a  barren  calcareous  rock.  The  only  interest  attached  to  C.  Is,  that  during  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula  it  formed  a  Spanish  depot  for  French  prisoners,  who  were  crowded  in 
thousands  into  the  desolate  spot,  and  treated  with  great  barbarity;  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  a  popular  work,  entitled  the  AdtferOurei  of  a  French  Sergeani. 

OABBE'BA,  Don  Ramon,  the  boldest  leader  of  the  Carlist  {wrty  in  Bpatn,  was  b.  at 
Tortosa.  in  Catalonia,  Slat  Aug.,  1810.  The  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1888,  gave  the  s^- 
nal  for  a  civil  war,  and  first  ^ught  O.  into  notice.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  guollla  troops,  he  joined  the  ahaolutiata,  or  partisans  of  Don  Carlos,  and  by  his 
vl^lance,  eneivy,  and  daring  soon  rose  to  be  second  is  command  in  the  Maestrazgo  dis- 
trict. Throughout  Aragon  and  Valencia  his  name  became  a  by-word  for  cruelty.  After 
penetrating  as  far  s.  as  AndaJusia,  his  forces  were  completely  routed  by  the  royal  troops, 
on  the  borders  of  Aragon,  and  he  himself,  severely  wounded,  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  the  woods.  It  was  now  rumored  that  C.  was  dead,  when  all  at  once  he  reappeared 
at  the  head  of  10,000  foot  and  1600  horse.  Invading  the  province  of  Valenda,  he  over 
threw  the  roval  army  at  Bufiol,  18th  Feb.,  1887,  and  ag^n  on  the  19th  Mar.  at  Buijasot; 
but  was  in  his  turn  vanquished  at  Torre  Blanca,  and  once  mora  compelled  to  seek  a 
hiding-place.  Shortly  after,  he  reopened  the  war  with  fiery  energy.  Madrid  Itself  was 
threatened  by  C.,  who,  about  this  time,  received  the  title  of  count  of  Horella  for  his 
vigorous  defense  of  the  fortress  of  that  name,  and  was  also  appointed  goveinor'general 
of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Murcia.  The  Carlists  now  believed  that  the  triumph  of  abso- 
lutism was  approaching,  when  the  treachei?  of  the  Carlist  gen.,  Marotto,  changed  the 
whole  an>ect  of  affairs,  and  Don  Carlos  fled  from  Spain.  CT  held  out  until  Espartero 
forced  him  to  quit  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1840;  He  then  entered  France,  where 
he  was  taken  jmsoner.  and  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  in  1845, 
he  strongly  opposed  Don  Carlos's  abdication  of  his  rights.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
fSeuch  revolution  in  1848,  he  renewed  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  absolutism  In  Spain; 
but  the  adventure  proved  a  miserable  failure,  and  on  the  17th  Jan..  1840,  he  recrossed 
the  Pyrenees,  to  live  in  retirement.  He  afterwards  married  a  wealthy  English  lady, 
Blisa  Marianne  Catherine  Richuds.  When  Alphonso  was  proclaimed  ung  ot  Spain  in 
1875,  0.  advised  the  Carlists  to  submit  to  him,  chiefly  because  he  was  "  a  good  son  of 
the  church."  He  died  84th  May,  1877. 

OABVL',  a  river  in  Al^anistan,  rises  In  lat  84'  21'  n.,  and  long.  08'  2tf  on  the 
soutiiarn  declivities  of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus.  Its  source  is  8400  n.  Bibave 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  an  eastward  run  of  820  m.,  with  a  fall  of  about  7500  ft.,  along 
n,  Afghanistan,  through  the  Ehyber  mounttdns,  and  across  Feshawur,  carries  it  into 
the  Indus,  oppo^te  to  Attock,  in  the  Punjab.  The  point  of  confluence  marks  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  main  stream,  while  uie  tributaiy  itself  is  practicable  about  50  m. 
upwards  for  craft  of  40  or  60  tons.  By  means,  therefore,  of  the  two  taken  as  one  line, 
there  exists  an  available  communlcatiou  of  about  1000  m.  between  the  Ehyber  rnoon- 
taius  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  0.  washes  the  cities  of  Cabul.  Jelalahad,  and 
Dobundee. 

CABUL'  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  Af^ianistan  (q.v.)  which  lies  s.  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  Is  drained  h?  the  Cabul  river.  It  extends  nvm  the  s.  of  Ohlsnee  to  the 
Hindu  Kush,  ai^  from  Bamlan  (q.v.)  to  the  Ehyber  pass.  Tlds  re^on  has  long  occn- 
nied  ft  prominent  poation  in  the  world.  Through  it,  as  the  passage  from  F«si»  to 
lndia»  Alexandar  the  great  mazched  to  compleie  lUs  eastern  conquests;  from  it  issued 
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Hahmond  of  Olilznee,  the  first  Mohammedan  Invader  of  Hindustan. 

The  city  of  Cabal,  from  which  the  enrrouudlng  territo^  takes  Its  name,  has  abont 
70,000  inhabitants,  and  stands  in  lat.  S4°  SO'  n.,  and  long.  60°  8'  e..  near  the  point  where 
the  rlrer,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable.  Elevated  about  6400  ft., 
and  overto^ed,  within  a  short  distance  to  the  n.,  by  pinnacles  of  the  Hindu  Eush,  abont 
14,000  ft.  b&her  than  itself,  O.  has  a  severe  winter,  and  a  temperate  summer,  ranging 
from  75°  to  w°  F.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  are  extensive  machine  shops,  including 
a  plant  for  electric  light,  and  a  rifle  and  cartridge  factory.  This  la  connected  by  rail 
with  a  marble  quarry  about  10  miles  distant.  The  water  supply  of  the  city  Is  abundant, 
and  generally  good.  The  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  nouses,  which  are  generally 
only  two  or  three  stories  high,  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  and  have  flat 
to(a».  Near  the  outer  edge  utbe  city  are  the  tombs  of  the  sultan  Babar.  Formeriythe 
dty  was  endoeed  by  an  earthen  wall.  The  inhabitants  are  Hohammedans  at  the  Sunnl 
sect,  they  are  not  very  dark  In  color,  are  strong,  well-built  and  have  a  Jewish  cast  of 
countenance.  The  language  of  the  common  mople  is  the  Pushtu  dialect,  but  the 
higher  classes  speak  tbePersian  language.  The  dty  has  considerable  commercial 
importance  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  strategic  point.  In  the  days  of  sultan 
BaMT,  C.  was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire.  In  more  recent  times  It  hfts  witnessed 
■Mne  of  the  most  momentons  events  In  imglo-Ii^ian  history.  In  1880  it  was  taken 
by  the  British;  in  1841  It  was  lost  through  a  treacheroos  outbreak,  which  led  (6th  Jan., 
1843)  to  the  massacre  of  about  4000  soldiers  and  12,000  followers;  and,  finally,  after 
behig  recovered  by  gen.  Pollock  in  the  same  year,  it  was  abandoned,  its  bazars  and 
public  buildings  havli^  previously  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

After  the  death  of  Dost  Mohammed,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  Shere  All,  tiie  son  whom 
he  had  selected  as  his  heir,  had  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  C.  with  Afzul  Khan,  his 
elder  brother,  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Abdulrahman,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
khan  of  Bokhara.  Shere  All  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  On  May  21,  1866,  Afznl 
entered  C.  In  triumph,  and  was  proclaimed  ameer  of  Afghanistan.  He  applied  to  sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  Indian  viceroy,  to  recognize  him,  but  the  request  was  declined  on 
the  ground  that  Shere  All  remained  in  possession  of  a  la^  part  of  Afghanistan.  At 
the  death  of  Afzul  his  broths  Axlm  took  the  title  of  ameer,  not  of  AMianlstiui.  bat 
of  C.  and  Candahar.  In  the  end  of  18i^  Shere  All,  aided  by  his  son  Yakoob,  obtained 
possession  of  C,  which  became  Main  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1878-70,  Yakoob,  ameer  oTA&hanistan,  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  English 
resident  at  Cabul.  War  reeommoicmg,  Yakoob  abdicated,  and  Abdurrahman,  son  of 
Afzul,  became  ameer. 

GAOA'O.   See  Cocoa. 

GAOdA  (Italian),  music  accompanied  by  horns.   Alia  caeda^  In  the  hunting  style. 

GA'CXESS,  a  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Caceres,  Is  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  25  m.  w.  of  TruxlUo,  in  a  rich  anicultural  district.  It  is 
famous  for  Its  bacon;  has  mannfactures  of  linen,  woolens,  leather,  hats,  soap,  etc. ;  dye- 
works  and  floor^nllls,  and  a  luge  trade  in  the  produce  oif  the  district.  It  Is  the  Ctutra 
Oaettia  of  the  Bomaus,  and  many  relics  of  its  anUqulty  are  still  found.  It  Is  rich 
In  arehitectnre  of  the  feudal  period,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  boU-rings  In 
Spahi.   Pop.  14,900. 

OA'CEBW,  Kue'va,  a  t.  of  the  Phlllpplnes,  In  the  province  of  South  Camarines,  on 
the  island  of  Luzon,   It  Is  sltnated  on  the  river  Naga,  or  Santa  Croz.  Pop.  0800. 

GA0EBB8,  AlTDBBS  AvKLlNo,  Peruvian  statesman  and  soldier,  bom  at  Ayacucho  In 
1838.  He  fought  in  the  Chilean  war  (1879-1888),  in  which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
generaL    After  the  capture  of  Lima  he  became  vice-president  In  the  provisional 

gjvemment,  and  later,  wnen  the  president,  Calderon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chileans, 
aoeres  became  the  head  of  the  government.  He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Chileans  and  held  out  agunst  them  for  some  time.  In  1884  in  trying  to  dislodge 
Iglesias,  whom  the  Chileans  had  set  up  as  president,  he  was  repulsed  before  Lima,  bat 
having  gathered  a  larger  force  he  entered  the  city  In  the  following  year,  and  Induced 
the  president  to  refer  the  presidential  question  to  a  popular  election.  The  result  was 
favorable  to  Caceres,  who  was  chosen  president  and  inaosurated  In  June,  1686.  In  1800 
he  wu  succeeded  l^Bennudez,  and  went  soim  afterward  as  Femvian  minister  to  GxMt 
Britain.   In  1804  he  was  re-elected  president. 

OAOHAB',  NoBTH,  and  Cachab  Funra,  districts  in  tiie  chief  oommtsslonadilp  of 
Assam.  Britash  India,  having  an  ana  ci  ITK  and  2173  sqnaie  miles,  respectively. 

0A€H1  (Fr.  a  turklng-hole),  tbe  name  given  by  parties  of  travelers  in  the  great  west- 
ern pr^ries  of  the  United  States  to  places  for  concealing  provisions  and  other  articles. 
Designing  to  return  on  their  tracks  after  crossing  the  Itocky  mountains,  they  disburden 
themselves  of  what  articles  can  be  spared,  and,  to  conceal  them  from  die  Indians,  con- 
struct places  of  deposit  In  the  wilderness.  The  making  of  a  C.  is  a  matter  of  much 
labor  and  ingenuity.  A  hole  Is  dug  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  6  or  8  ft  and  several  feet 
broad,  and  then  the  articles  being  interred,  the  surface  Is  replaced  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible care.  The  excavated  earth  Is  also  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  whsA- 
ever  of  the  e»»vation.  The  situation  of  the  C,  however,  Is  known  to  the  par^  by 
some  laadnwA,  and  Tetamiog  months  afterwaids,  thev  probaUy  find  its  contents  undis- 
turbed. If  containing  provirions,  the  cache  needs  to  be  made  to  resist  the  depredations 
of  oaimals.  hence  It  la  often  oeveied  with  rocks. 
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CACHE,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Utah,  on  the  Idaho  frontier,  and  th«  UdIod  Fadflc  railroaii, 
vatered  bj  Bear  river;  1090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  1S,1M)9.  Productions  agriculcond.  Co. 
•Beat,  Logan. 

G&CHX'O,  or  Cachbd,  a  t.  In  3en^;ambia,  w.  Africa,  In  tlie  land  of  Uie  P^pels.  a 
few  miles  m»n  the  month  of  San  Domingo  or  OacAoa  imr*  A  la  a  PortaBoeee  fbctlned 
poBt,  and  has  trade  In  iTory  and  Kold  dost. 

OAGHXT,  LvTTBBS  DE.   See  Lkttbes  de  Caohkt. 

OACHEI^A,  a  name  ap^led  by  physicians  sometimes  to  a  grow  of  diseaBes,  and 
sometimes  to  the  constitutional  state  accompanying  a  partlcuar  oiaeaBe — G.g.,  can- 
cerous C,  gou^  C,  mercurial  cachexia.  The  word  u  derived  from  the  Ored^  kakoi, 
bad,  and  hadg,  a  habit,  and  agait^  simply  a  bad  habit  of  body,  withoat  reference  to 
the  cause  of  illness.  From  CuUen's  having  in  modem  times  given  extenrive  circula- 
tion to  the  word,  as  Indicating  a  laree  group  of  chronic  diseases,  in  most  of  which  there 
are  complicated  changes  in  the  blood  and  in  the  solid  textures,  C.  has  come  to  be  chiefly 
enuloyed  with  refOTenoe  to  diseases  in  which  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  is  at 
fuu^  and  in  whlidL  the  local  dtoorders  an  niHMWd  to  be  the  result  of  a  UHUlUuUonal 
canae.  Thus.  canoerooB  C.  indicates  the  peculiar  impoverished  state  of  the  Uood  and 
gener^  debiliihr  which  are  associated  with  the  deposits  of  cancer  in  various  parts  ot  the 
t>ody;  gouty  C.,  the  state  of  the  general  system  m  gout,  as  opposed  to  tlie  mere  local 
attack  of  gout  in  the  foot,  etc.  llie  i^hp»i**  diinr  from  uie  fevers  in  being  mndi 
slower  Id  development,  and,  for  the  most  part,  In  having  no  natoial  tem^udoa  at  n 
fixed  period.    See  Crisis. 

CACHICAICA,  or  Tatou-peba,  Dampm  tuwm-dnetu*,  an  armadillo  in  tropical 
America,  covered  with  homy  plates.  It  Is  about  1^  ft  long,  hannless,  and  easily  tamed. 
Hb  food  is  ants  and  other  insects. 

OACHOBTKA,  or  Caxosiba,  a  t.  in  Bradl,  fai  tlw  pravlnee  of  Bahia,  and  Cf?  m.  n.w. 
of  the  dty  of  Bahla.  Its  trade  is  In  tohMOO,  oodbe,  and  sagar.  Population  with  that  of 
Slo  Felix  is  estimated  at  20,000. 

CA'GHOIOHO,  a  beautiful  mineral,  regarded  as  a  variety  of  opal  (q.v.).  It  is  some- 
times called  pearl  opal,  or  mother-of-pearl  opaL  It  la  generally  of  a  milk-white  colw, 
wmTj  with  a  yeliowiah  or  reddish  tinge,  opaque  and  duU  or  pearly  and  8hinii%  and  has 
»  flflit  conch(ddaI  fractare.  Among  the  locaUUes  in  wldch  u  is  found  an  ths  Giants* 
Causeway  and  the  I^rDe  idanda 

OAOHOLOT,  GACEAlOT,  snUtKAIJETI  WHAU,  Or  Sfebu  Whale,  PAyasfin-  taaero- 
c^halut  or  eatodon  maoroeepAalua,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  eetaoea  (q.v.),  very  peculiar  in 
form  and  appearance,  much  sought  after  not  only  on  account  of  the  oil,  but  still  more 
on  account  of  the  spermaceti  (q.v.)  which  it  yields.  Ambergris  (q.v.)  is  also  obtained 
frvm  it.  The  0.  belongs  to  the  family  of  eetaeea  called  fhyteterida,  or  eatodimtida,  of 
which  some  natorallsts  still  think  that  there  Is  only  one  well-ascertained  species.  Then 
amwars,  however,  to  be  pnt^  jgood  raason  for  timtklng  Oiat  at  least  two  species  exist. 
WW  <A  which  are  occasional  visitants  the  British  shores— the  common  O.,  having  no 
doraal  fin,  and  the  Idgh-finned  C.  (pAjwfer  turtio)  having  a  very  high  dorsal  fin.  Tlw 


seas,  although  It  is  mcwt  abundant  m  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  Is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  European  shores,  although  it  sometimes  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  occasionally  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  An  individu^,  54  ft. 
long  and  80  in  circumference,  ran  ashore  on  Cramond  island,  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  in 
17W,  and  was  very  particularly  described  in  the  PhOotojiJtieai  TranmcUont  hy  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Edlnbn^h.  Twefva  were  canght  at  Waldermch,  on  the  English  coast,  in 
1788.  The  0.  sometimes  xeaches  the  length  of  70  or  80  feet.  The  head  is  raormous^ 
hu^,  forming  about  one  half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  occupying  mm 
ttian  one  third  of  tiie  entire  length.  From  the  bead,  the  body  tapers  to  the  tail,  and  at 
last  rather  rapidly.  The  general  color  Is  very  dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  lighter  beneath.  Old  males,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  South  Sea  whalers,  old 
bull-whales,  usually  have  a  large  gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  very 
oMuae,  ahnost  as  if  suddenly  cut  off  In  front,  the  breadth  of  it  almost  equaling  the 
tiiiekness  of  the  body.  In  a  protuberance  on  the  upper  part  of  It,  is  the  blow-hole, 
wtiich  is  single,  situated  a  little  on  the  left  side,  and  in  form  not  unlike  the  letter  S  elon- 
gated. The  mouth  is  very  large  and  wide;  and  the  throat,  unlike  that  of  the  Green- 
land whale,  is  very  wide,  sufficiently  so  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  The  upper  jaw 
projects  some  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  is  destitute  both  of  teeth  and  whalebone;  ths 
lower  jaw  has  from  SO  to  3C  teeth  on  each  side,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal 
The  teeth  are  conical  and  slightly  recurved,  projecting  about  2  in.  from  Uie  gum.  The 
lower  law  is  extremely  narrow,  the  two  branches  l)eiog  in  contact  tbrouj^ut  the  greater 
rart  of  its  length:  it  fits  into  a  noove  in  the  upper.  In  which  are  cavittes  for  the  teeth. 
The  eves  are  small  and  placed  nr  back  in  the  head,  above  the  angles  of  the  mouth; 
the  left  eye  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  the  right.  Just  above  the  eyes,  the  dorul  line 
rises  considerably;  the  dorsal  fln  Is  also  represented  by  a  protuberance  about  half-way 
(wtween  the  neck  and  the  tail;  and  these  parts  are  seen  above  water  In  tiie  ordinaiy 
dimming  of  the  animal,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  7  m.  an  hour,  and  just  imda 
the  surface  of  the  water,  although  when  alarmed  it  swims  with  greater  velocity,  strife 
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lag      water  upward  and  downward  with  Its  tall  with  neat  force.   The  peetonl  te . 
are  iniaU,  and  seem  scarcely  if  at  all  to  aid  in  progresnon,  wtakh  is  aocompUsbed  i 
the  large  and  powerful  tail-fln.   Tlie  tail-fln  is  very  Iwoad,  and  ia  dlTidea  lato  t 
k>be«,  called  by  South  Sea  whalers  tiufiuke*. 

Tlw  ennmions  bead  of  the  0.  Is  In  great  part  oecvqi^ed  by  a  oaTi^  in  front  of  . 
above  the  sknll,  called  tn  whators  Via  com,  which  Is  a  receptacle  for  speinnoeti  (q.  . 
This  substance  being  light,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  aoimal  in  swimiaiag  Tsiset 
bead  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it  also  often  does  even  when  at  rest,  "  Ukti  - 
black  rock  in  the  ocean."   The  eate  frequentty  holds  as  mudi  as  ten  large  barrels  o 

Sermaceti.   It  is  not  formed  of  bone,  out  of  a  strong  tendinous  integument,  and 
Tided  into  compartments  communicating  with  each  other.   The  substance  which 
otHitftins  Is  in  a  senii-6uid  state,  but  hardens  on  cooling:  it  oonaista  of  qiemiaceU  ai.-. 

Um  oil  is  separated  bv  draining  and  squeezing,  and  the  spennaceti  further  puriflf.': 
till.  Instead  of  being  a  yellow  unctuous  mase,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  home  by  tt  - 
wlialers,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  pearly  white,  flak^f ,  almost  crystalline  i^tpearance.  Wh' 
the  spermaceti  whale  is  killed,  and  towed  aJongside  the  whallng-dup,  the  com  is  empU' 
of  Its  Taluable  contents  tbroueh  a  hole  made  in  front  of  the  muzzle,  and  by  means  o.  . 
bucket  attached  to  a  pole.  'Tab  spermaceti  was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  brain  >:  - 
the  whale;  what  purpose  it  serves  in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  well  known.  ezce|< 
that  already  alluded  to  of  giving  buoyancy  to  the  forepart  of  the  huge  body;  and 
Ihum  this  is  its  chief  use,  resi^ration  even  more  than  jgogression  depending  on  iA;  -  * 
it  u  distinct  enouj^  from  tlie  brain,  wlilch  Is  comparatively  very  snull,  ana  is  indi  ) 
aa  well  as  the  skull  which  contfdns  it,  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk  of 
creature.     Cavities  filled  with  spermaceti  are  distributed  over  the  body,  and  < 
ramify  through  the  external  fat  or  blubber,  although  the  principal  mass  is  in  the 
The  blubber  of  the  O.  is  not  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  Uiat  of  the  Greenland 
b^ng  only  about  14  in.  thick  on  Uie  breast  of  a  large  whale,  and  from  8  to  11  < 
Other  parts  of  the  body.    It  is  called  by  whalers  the  Hanktt,  is  removed  from  U  * 
of  the  captured  whale  in  great  strips,  and  is  heated  in  large  pots,  the  skin  of  th  -  '  - 
serving  for  fuel,  when  the  oil  known  as  sperm  oil  (q.v.)  flows  from  it   The  - 
thick  elastic  mass,  which  occupies  the  forepart  of  the  bead,  immediately  under  tu 
yields  also  a  oons^erable  qnara^  of  sperm  cHL   See  Whaia. 

CACBUUHA,  an  Andahidan  dance  of  much  grace.   Its  origin  is  unknow 
written  in  8-4  tlm^  and  resemldeB  the  Boltro  (q.v.).  The  cacnucha  is  usua' 
with  osstanets.  It  was  introdooed  on  tiie  stage  by  Fanny  SIssIot  Inthei  ' 
4iaAte  boitmtx. 

OAOmUE',  or  CAZiqtTE',  the  designation  given  to  the  chiefs  of  Indian  to' 
relating  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  America.   The  word  was  d      ■  ■ 
Spaniards  from  the  language  of  the  former  inbabttaata  of  St.  Domingo. 

GAOOnA'XOV.   See  Dehors. 

OA'OODTUE,  or  Ka'kodtlb,  is  an  organic  substance  containing  carl    ■  . 
and  arsenic,  C^HaAs.   It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the  oxide  of  0.  - 
a  deadly  aipant  In  war.  This  compounci,  otherwise  known  as  Cbdri**  / ,   -  \ 
mOuimine,  has  the  remarkable  proper^  of  taking  fire  spontaneously  whr 
air.  and  evolviqg  abundant  fumes  of  arsenic. 

(UOOSBASKT  (Gk.  kakot,  "  bad;"  or^iAs,  *' vrTltlng")Jbad  writing, 
omKieed  to  eaU^p-apHgj  incorrect  speulng,  or  a  bad  syatem  of  epdUng   m     !.  >  i 
ue  canent  £n^bh.  u  tUs  use  the  term  is  f^ipoeed  to  ortiUffrapkif. 

CAGtnTQO,  or  Mallbh'ba.  an  indqwndent  state  of  s.  Guinea,  i  - 
along  the  s.  Atlantic  ocean,  in  lat  Q'  i.,  and  stretching  s.e.  as  far  as  tfa 
limits  interiorly  are  not  well  defined.   The  conntiy  ts  mnerallrflat,  &> 
The  principal  towns  are  King^e,  and  Oaoongo  and  Mallemba  on  .  .  ■  -  ! 

once  a  great  mart  for  slaves. 

CAOOPHOVT  (G.£.  ;b(iAxM,  "  bad,"  pA^,  "  sound  ").  as  a  term  of  r' 
uncouth  or  disagreeable  sound  of  words,  caused  by  the  concurrencr  *  * 

syllables.  As  a  musical  term.  It  signifies  a  comUnatfon  of  disc(»da' 
opposed  to  harmony.  In  medicine  also  the  word  has  been  in  use  U 
msGocdant  state  of  the  Tcdce. 

OACms,  or  Cacta'cbx,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  c   

lent  irtirubs  of  very  siDgular  appearance.   Linnsus  included  all  ( 

genns  eoetui,  whtCQ  is  now  divided  into  a  numberof  genera;  thenf  >  • 

still  continuing  in  popular  use,  common  to  the  whole  order.  Nf 

known,  but  the  real  number  is  probably  much  greater.   The  0.  art 

natives  of  America,  and  their  extraordinary  forms  constitute  a  rems  ■  > 

vegetation  of  its  warmer  r^ons.    All  of  them  have  fleshy  steir   • 

branched,  often  very  soft  ana  juicy;  but  in  many,  at  least  when  o 

dlstingaldied  woody  axis,  onnpoaed  of  annual  rings,  and  covered  \ 

baA,  eo  that  the  thick  fleshy  part  nuy  be  regarded  only  as  a  layer 

them  are  leafless;  tiie  penJaa  alone  have  triie  leaves,  which  are  fles-  >      .  ■■  '•■ 

have  rudimentary  leaves,  which  soon  fall  off;  but,  instead  of  leaves  <>  •  ' 

have  clusters  of  hairs  or  prickles,  where  buds  are  formed  in  their  s  v 
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very  numeroiifl,  even  in  the  species  which  in  ordioary  circumstances  moat  rarely  develop 
branches.  The  muldpliclty  of  curious  forms  exceeds  iroa^natioii ;  in  mauy  species 
{mdoea<Mda,oT  melon  taistle8),the  stem  swells  out  into  a  globe ;  in  others  {torch  tAuw«),it 
rises  np  as  a  column  withman^r  angles;  in  others  (opuntiia,  Indian  flga,  or  prickly  pears), 
it  divides  in  leaf-like  articulations;  in  some  (paraHrus)  it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  In 
which  the  thick  stem  bears  a  head  of  branches,  and  reaches  a  considerable  height,  some- 
times even  80  or  40  feet.  Those  which  have  angular,  ribbed,  and  channeled,  or  flat  and 
two-edged  stems,  show  a  tendency  to  the  cylindrical  form  as  the  stem  advances  in  age. 
Some  species  have  long  creeping  or  trailing  stems.  The  whole  organization  of  the  C. 
adapts  them  for  the  enduraoce  of  long  droughts;  they  vegetate  vigorously  during  a  part 
'of  the  year,  and  then  rest;  the  very  absence  of  leaves  concurring  with  the  absence  of 
pores  or  atomata  In  their  tough  skin  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  actiou  of  a  dtr  atmos- 
phere and  powerful  sunshine,  and  to  occupy  arid  soils  and  bare  rocks,  on  whudi  they 
are  very  geneAilly  found,  often  covering  large  tracts.  Some  of  them  grow  rapidly  on 
old  lavas,  and  dlaintegrate  them  by  their  penetrating  roots,  thus  preparing  a  soil  for 
other  plants;  and  the  prickly  pear  is  often  planted  in  Sicily  by  the  mere  insertion  of  a 
braDch  or  joint  of  it  in  a  fissure  of  lava.  loany  species  occur  as  epiphj/tea  (q.v.)  on  the 
trees  of  American  forests.  Some  also  grow  on  high  mountains,  a  few  even  reaching 
almost  to  the  border  of  the  snow.  The  plants  m  this  order  axe  a  great  boon  to  the 
regions  in  which  they  chiefly  abound,  which  are,  at  least  daring  great  part  of  the  year, 
very  destitute  of  water;  their  stems  containing  a  store  of  insipid  and  wholesome  juice, 
of  which  both  men  and  cattle  avail  themselves. — Some  species,  as  the  prickly  pear 
(q.v.),  produce  a  pleasant  fruit— The  fruit  of  opuntia  tuna  affords  a  valnable  pigment 
m  the  nchest  carmine  color. 

The  flowers  of  the  C.  are  in  general  very  short-lived;  those  of  some  night-flowerfoK 
species,  as  of  eereut  grandi/torus,  well  known  in  our  boUiouses,  endure  only  for  part  of 
a  single  night  In  the  greater  number,  they  are  large  and  splendidly  colored,  tn  some 
they  are  very  fragrant  The  order  is  regarded  as  botanically  allied  to  me$mbrifaceci 
(q.vO  and  to  groaaulariaeea  (q.v.,  gooseberry,  currant,  etc.). 

The  cultivation  of  the  C.  in  green  houses  and  hothouses  has  been  much  in  fashion 
for  more  than  80  years.  The  gardener  must  imitate  the  natural  conditions  of  their 
growth,  by  giving  water  freely  during  a  few  months,  and  withholding  It  almost  entirelv 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Host  of  them  are  easily  propagated  by  branches,  taken  oft, 
and  ^owed  to  dry  a  little  before  being  planted.  The  m^ocaetida,  which  do  not  readily 
produce  branches,  are  made  to  do  bo  by  cutting  off  or  burning  out  tlie  central  bud,  that 
the  means  of  propagating  them  may  be  obtained. 

CACTUS.    Bee  Oactsm. 

CACTS,  in  legend,  a  gigantic  son  of  Tulcan,  who  dwdt  In  a  cave  on  mount 
Aveatine  and  continually  vomited  fire  and  smoke.  He  stole  cattle  from  the  people  and 
drew  them  backward  into  his  cave,  so  that  ttielr  tracks  would  not  point  to  his  abode. 
He  was  slain  by  Hercules  for  stealing  the  cattle  of  Oeiyon. 

CABAK'BA,  or  EimimBA,  the  wood  of  several  species  of  nauclea,  a  genua  of  trees 
of  the  natural  order  dnehonaeect,  naUves  of  the  East  lodies,  having  flowers  with  a  fun- 
nel-shaped corolla,  JT.  eadamba  is  a  noble  tree,  with  oraoge-colOTed  fragrant  flowers, 
collected  in  heads  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  The  leaves  are  from  6  to  10  in. 
long.  The  wood  is  yellow,  soft,  and  fine-grained.  The  tree  is  bi^y  prized  for  tiie 
shade  which  it  affords;  the  wood  is  used  for  various  purposes.  N.  eard^olia  is  a  large 
tree,  plentiful  in  mountainous  districts  of  Hindustui;  the  wood  yellow,  cl(«e-grainea, 
and  used  for  flooring-planks,  packing-boxes,  and  many  other  purposes,  as  is  also  that  of 
If.pcmii/hra.  All  Idnds  of  C.  wood  are.  however,  HMe  to  be  injured  bymdsture,  and 
can  only  be  used  where  they  are  to  be  kept  dry.  ^ 

OASA  XOSTO,  LuiGl  DA,  1432-80;  a  Venetian  navigator,  who,  with  others,  in  145&, 
explored  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  the  river  Gambia.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  Ills  visages  in  the  .£ooifco/(A«^jf  Foj/ag*  over  tiu  Oeecat  to  As  Land  <tf  Negroea  in  Lamr 
Ethiopia. 

OADAffTRLL  BUBTXT  is  one  which  represents  objects  in  their  true  letattve  posl- 
tions  and  dimensions,  as  they  exist  on  the  face  of  the  country,  differing  thus  from  a 
topographical  survey,  which,  for  distinctness,  enlarges  certain  objects,  as  the  dimensions 
0f  houses,  width  of  roods,  streams,  etc.   The  usual  scale  of  a  map  of  C.  8.  is  about  S  fL 

to  a  mile. 

OASDICE,  or  Cad'dicr-Flt  (phryganea),  a  Linnten  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  n«u- 
roptera,  a  family  In  subsequent  entomological  systems,  and  constituted  by  Mr.  Elrby 
Into  a  distinct  order,  triehoptara  (Or.  hairy-winged).  The  caddice-flies  certainly  differ  in 
important  particularB  from  the  other  neuropterons  insects,  and  exhibit  points  of  reaem- 
blanoe  to  the  lepldopttra.  They  have  no  mandibles,  and  the  maxllln  and  lower  lip  are 
membranous  and  united;  the  head  is  small,  with  iHominent  eyes,  and  two  additioul 
nnall  simple  eyes  dtuated  on  the  forehead;  the  antenna  are  long  and  bristle-like,  com- 
posed  of  very  numerous  indistinct  joints.  Both  wings  and  body  are  generally  very 
hairy,  and  Uie  winffs,  when  at  rest,  are  raised,  and  meet  above  the  back  like  uose  ot 
botterfllas,  fkom  inildi,  however,  th^  differ  very  much  in  form,  being  much  mm 
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elongate:  the  legs  are  long.  Caddice-flles  are  extremely  active,  particularlj  In  the  even- 
ing and  at  nigfa^  when  the  smaller  species  often  fly  in  great  numbers  above  streams  and 
ponds.  These  insects  are  moat  interesting,  however,  on  account  of  their  larvae,  of  which 
the  larger  kinds  are  the  well-known  eaddiefi'toarmt,  or  eadrbaii  of  anglers.  They  are  of 
a  long,  almost  CTlindrical  form,  the  head  and  flrst  three  segmenta  hard,  the  remainder 
—the  abdominal  s^^ents-^f t.  To  the  thoracic  Ksmenta  are  attached  the  feet,  dz  in 
number,  as  in  the  perfect  insect.  The  larva  livea  always  in  water,  feeding  on  aquatic 
vegetables.  It  spins  by  its  mouth  silken  threads,  by  means  of  wUch,  together  with  a 
viscid  sutetance,  it  attaches  toother — and  often  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner,  and 
vith  interesting  peculiarities  which  differ  in  the  different  species — small  iiard  substances, 
such  as  small  stones,  bits  of  stick,  or  small  shells,  even  almough  they  happen  to  contun 
living  inmates,  and  thus  constructs  a  case  for  itself,  in  which  its  soit  body  is  protected, 
and  from  which  only  the  head  and  hard  thoracic  segments  are  voluntanly  protruded. 
When  it  changes  into  the  pupa  state,  in  which  it  differs  little  from  the  perfect  insect, 
except  in  the  imperfectly  aeveloped  wings,  it  fixes  its  case  to  some  solid  substance 
beneath  the  water,  and  closes  the  two  extremities  with  a  kind  of  grating,  which  admits 
the  free  passage  of  water,  necessarv  for  respiration.  Before  assuming  tne  perfect  form, 
the  pupa  of  the  larger  species  breaks  out  of  its  case  by  means  of  a  pair  of  hoolis  on  the 
forepart  of  the  head,  and  swims  actively  by  means  of  the  hind  legs,  or  crawls  by  the 
other  two  pair.  Many  of  the  smaller  species  bring  their  pupa  case  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  there  take  wing  from  it  as  from  a  boat  The  apedes  of  caddice-fly  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  are  said  to  be  more  so  in  . the  n.  tlian  In  the  s.  of  Europe.  Many 
American  species  have  been  described. — The  angler  looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges 
of  streams  and  under  stones,  or  on  the  stalks  of  water-cresses,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
As  a  bait  for  angling,  the  caddice  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  May-fly,  and  more  so,  in 
clear  running  streams,  than  the  ordinary  worm;  the  usual-sized  bait-hook  Is  used,  upon 
which  two  of  the  baits  are  fixed,  the  angler  proceeding  exactly  as  in  ordinary  worm- 
fishing. 

OADXN),  a  parish  In  ii.w.  Looislaiia,  bordering  on  Arkansas  and  Texas  ;  8!}5  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '90,  81,666,  inclnd.  colored.  Productions,  com,  c<rtton,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The 
T^as  Faeiflc  railroad  passes  through  tbe  pari^.   Prindpal  town,  Shreveport. 

CUnNXB^  or  OADOD^unMk  Indians  in  or  near  Texas  on  the  upper  Red  river  and 
lake  Caddo.  Iliere  are  hut  a  few  huncfreds  left  of  a  once  large  tribe. 

CADE,  Jack,  a  historical  character,  leader  of  an  insurrection  in  Kent,  England, 
Jane,  1450.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  further  than  that  he  was  an 
Irishman,  and  an  illegitimate  relation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  hence  called  himself 
Mortimer.  With  16,000  or  20,000  armed  men  of  Kent,  C.  marched  on  London,  and 
encamped  at  Blackbeath,  whence  he  kept  iip  a  correspondence  with  the  citizens,  many 
of  whom  were  favorable  to  his  enterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  whv  the  good  men 
of  Kent  had  left  their  homes;  0.,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Complaint  ol  the  Commons 
of  Kent,"  replied  that  tbe  people  were' robbed  of  their  goods  w  tbe  king's  use;  that 
mean  and  oorropt  persons,  who  plundered  and  oppressed  the  commons,  filled  the  hirii 
offices  at  court;  that  it  was  "  noteed  that  the  king's  lands  in  France  had  been  aliened;" 
that  misgovemment  had  banished  justice  and  prosperity  from  the  land;  and  that  the 
men  of  Kent  were  especially  ill-treated  and  overtaxed,  and  that  the  free  election  of 
knights  of  Uieir  shire  bad  been  hindered.  In  another  oaper,  called  "The  Requests  by 
the  Capttun  of  the  Great  Assembly  in  Kent,"  C.  demanded  that  tbe  king  should  resume 
the  gnuits  of  tbe  crown,  which  he  complained  the  cteaturea  about  the  royal  person  fat- 
tened on,  the  kins  thus  bdng  compelled  to  live  on  taxation;  that  the  false  progeny  of 
the  dnke  of  Si^olk  should  be  dismissed;  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  others  should 
be  restored  to  favor,  and  a  number  of  persona  punished.  The  coort  sent  Its  answer  in 
the  form  of  ao  army,  before  which  C.  retreated  to  8evenoaks,  where  he  awaited  the 
attack  of  a  detachment,  which  he  defeated.  The  royal  army  now  objected  to  fight 
BgiEdnst  their  countrymen ;  the  court  made  some  concessions,  and  C.  entered  London  on 
the  8d  July.  For  two  days,  he  maintained  tbe  strictest  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor 
andjodzes  to  pass  judgment  upon  lord  8ay,  one  of  the  king's  hated  favorites,  whose 
bead  C.^  men  immediately  cut  alt  In  Cbeap^e.  On  the  Uiird  day,  some  houses  were 

flondered.  the  leader  himself,  it  is  said,  setting  the  example.  C,  who  at  night  lodged 
Is  army  in  the  borough,  got  news  that  the  eituens  intended  to  prevent  bis  entrance  into 
the  ci^  on  the  morrow,  and  in  the  night  he  made  an  attack  on  the  bridge,  bat  was 
defeated.   A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissension  among  his  followers,  who  dis- 

eeraed,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  C.'s  head.   He  attempted  to  reach  the  Sussex  coast, 
ut  was  followed  by  an  esquire,  named  Alexander  Iden,  who  fought  and  killed  him, 
July  11.    His  head  was  stuck  upon  London  Bridge,  as  a  terror  to  traitors. 

CABELLE',  trogotUa  mauriUtniea  or  earabaidea,  an  insect  sometimes  found  in  grana- 
ries in  Britain,  but  seemingly  imported  from  more  southerly  countries,  where,  as  in 
France,  its  larvs  often  commit  great  rav^es  among  stored  com.  They  also  live  on 
bread,  almonds,  and  even  rotten  wood.  When  full  grown,  they  are  about  }  of  an  in. 
long,  flattened,  fleshy,  rough  with  scattered  hairs,  whitish,  tapering  towards  tbe  head; 
whfch  is  Mack,  lu»iiy,  and  fumidied  with  two  curved  jaws.  The  p^ect  insect  is  a 
gloiiy  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  marked  with  dotted  lines.  It  belongs  to  the 
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Xamily  of  i^fio^kiffi,  of  the  older  ot  eiHwpkn  (q.r.),  leetion  tetnman.   Tim  aime  0.  b 

Frenctk 

CADXKOZ,  a  term  Id  made,  correspoDding  to  the  full  stop  In  langnage.  At  the  end 
of  a  movement,  or  work,  a  succesBion  of  chords  generallj  follows  one  after  another  to 
brinff  it  to  a  ccmoloeion.  These  usually  produce  a  feeling  of  expectation;  or  Buspense. 
unUrthe  chord  of  the  tonic  is  given  to  satitfy  the  ear.  Some  authorities  define  a  num- 
ber of  cadences,  but  they'  are  commonly  divided  Into  three  kinds  :  the  Perfect,  the 
Imperfect,  and  the  Interrupted  cadences.  In  the  fir§t,  th-;  progress  is  usually  made  Crom . 
the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  since  the  dominant  chord  contains  the  notes  which  are  moet 
remote  in  tlielr  relation  to  the  tonic.  The  Perfect  Cadence  in  ancient  cfanrch  mueic  traa 
divided  into  two  forms— the  Authentic  and  the  Plagal — which  are  sometimes  used  in, 
modem  music  to  express  a  sentimental  or  romantic  idea.  The  Imperfect  Cadence  is  the 
reverse  of  the  Perfect,  in  which  ^  tonic  chord  precedes  the  dominant,  leaving  the  ear 
nuatlafled,  althonch  tiie  effect  of  a  stop  is  produced.  The  Imperfect  Cadence  Is  some- 
times vMj  termed  the  haif  ck»e.  It  corresponds  In  a  way  to  the  colon,  or  semicolon. 
In  the  Interrupted  Cadence  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  iostead  of  proceeding  directly 
to  the  tonic,  is  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  sixth  note  in  the  key— the  eabmedlant;  but 
this  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  Imperfect  by  referring  to  the  context ;  for, 
instead  of  bringing  the  musical  idea  to  a  deimite  stop,  It  keeps  postponing  the  termina- 
tion or  evading  it  altogether.  There  are  manv  subordinate  cadences  in  the  course  of  a 
movement,  especially  in  modem  mu^,  which  has  a  tendency  to  avoid  full  cadences,  and 
to  vary  than  as  mnui  as  poedble  when  the  nature  of  the  work  deroanda  tbeb  use. 

<UU>EHCT  (from  Lat.  eado,  to  fall  or  decline).  The  marks  by  whidi  the  shields  of 
the  younger  members  of  families  are  disUnguished  from  those  of  the  elder,  and  from 
each  oUier,  is  an  extensive,  and,  in  so  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied  to  heraldry  at 
all,  an  Important  branch  of  the  science.  No  distinction  is  usually  made  by  writers  on 
heraldry,  and  probably  the  practice  of  heralds  in  general  scarcely  admits  of  any  tMing 
made,  between  marks  of  C,  difference*,  distinctions,  or  even  briturte,  though  the  last  term 
Is  iH«tty  constantly  and  quite  appropriately  used  to  include  not  only  differences  in 
general,  but  also  abatements  (q.v.)  or  beann^  by  which  the  arms  of  the  familyare 
OTOken  or  diminished.  See  Bastabd  Bar.  But  Uiere  is  a  manifest  convenifflice  in  the 
practtoe  which  is  usually  followed  in  Scotland,  of  appropriating  the  labd,  the  crescent, 
the  mullet,  and  the  rest  of  the  series  of  marks,  oommonfy  kiwwn  aa  marka  of  C,  to 
tiw  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  sons  fnnn  the  father,  and  from  each  other,  during 
thefttthei'B  Ufa-time. 

GASIH^Afln  music,  an  ornamental  succession  of  notes  Introduced  at  pleasure  the 
performer  at  the  flnlahing  ot  a  phrase. 

OASKE  DBU  (chair  of  Idrls,  a  reputed  giantX  ft  plctnresqne  nunmti^n  In  Xerion- 
etbshire,  Wales,  5  m.  s.a.w.  of  Dolgellr.  It  conaleta  of  an  immense  ridge  of  bnrfun  prec- 
ipices, 10  m.  long,  and  1  to  8  m.  broad;  tba  hij^est  peak  reaching  an  deration  of  3814 
feet.   It  is  composed  of  basalt,  ■por^jry,  and  otfa^  trap  rocka 

OASXT,  XIUTABT  (Ft.  eadel,  younger,  Junior  in  service— allied  In  derivatfon  and 
meaning  to  cadency  (q.T.)  in  heraldry),  is  a  term  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  a  Junior 
member  of  a  noble  family  as  distinguished  from  the  eldest ;  and  in  France,  any  officer 
junior  to  another  is  a  cadet  in  respect  to  him.  In  a  strict  military  sense,  however,  a 
cadet  is  a  youth  studying  for  the  public  service.  la  the  United  States  the  military 
cadets  are  the  stndeota  at  the  West  Point  Militaiy  academy,  who  pnrrae  a  four  years' 
ooune  of  study  preparatory  to  receiving  their  commisBimis  as  offlcera  in  tike  amy. 
Th^  are  appointed,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  by  the  secrettury  of  war, 
upon  the  recommentUtion  of  the  congressmen  of  the  Tespe<^iv«  districts,  who  generally 
make  the  selection  by  competitive  examinations  for  determining  the  relative  merits  of 
applicants  ;  one  from  each  territory  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  ten  at 
huge  by  the  President.  In  England,  military  cadetship  has  presented  two  aspects, 
acocMrding  as  it  is  related  to  the  East  India  comoaay's  or  to  tJie  royal  service.  The  former 
underwent  various  modiflcationa  by  theintroductloo  of  competition  in  the  appointments, 
and  by  the  transference  of  t^e  company's  power  to  the  crown,  and  ceased  la  1861,  when 
the  accession  of  fresh  officers  to  the  lo^  Indian  armies  was  stopped.  The  second 
aspect  of  military  cadetship,  that  of  the  royal  or  queen's  cadets,  will  be  noticed  imder  the 
Uuea,  BANDHimeT  Colleob,  Staff  Colleqb,  aod  Miutaht  Acadbxt,  Rotai..  For 
a  farther  description  of  United  States  Cadets,  see  Wkot  PoimL  and  Ukited  STATsa 
MiLiTAitT  Academy. 

CADET,  IfATAL,  a  youth  pursuing  a  course  of  SttiAj  at  some  public  institution  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  with  the  end  of  fitting  himself  for  entenng  the  navy;  in  the 
United  States  a  student  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  appointed  in  Uie  same 
manner  as  a  military  cadet  (q  v.),  and  required  to  remain  under  instrufai<m  for  a  period 
ctf  six  years,  fbur  of  which  are  spent  at  the  academy,  aod  two  at  sea.  Candidates  fw 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  in  Bound  physical  condi- 
tion and  with  evidmce  of  good  moral  standing,  and  must  pass  satiafsctory  examlnatiooa 
la  algebra,  arithmetic,  English  grammar.  United  Slates  history,  geography,  writing  and 
Bpellmg.  In  England  the  cadets  enter  the  service  »i  12  to  l&i  years  of  age.  Every  cap- 
tain, on  being  appointed  to  a  ship  in  commission,  is  allowed  to  ninninate  one  cadet/ 
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•very  flag  oflOcer,  two,  on  hoisting  his  flag ;  each  member  of  the  board  of  admiralty, 
fonr ;  the  two  secretaries,  two  each ;  and  all  the  rest  are  nominated  hy  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiraltT.  After  passing  an  examinatloa  at  the  Boyal  Ka^  college,  at  Greenwich, 
and  undergdng  a  aucoBssfuI  probation  for  two  years  on  board  the  training  ship  Bi-i- 
tarmia,  they  are  assiened  to  sea-going  ships,  whCTe,  if  they  bring  a  flrst-claas  certiflcato 
frnn  thBSHtanmia,  t&cy  become  midudpmen  at  once ;  otherwise,  according  to  the  prog* 
nm  they  nuke.   See  AinrAnHj%  Ciotbd  &tA.m  Natai.  Aoumuct. 

GASai'^  TUXnre  IiatrOB.   See  Gacodtlb. 

OAm,  an  Arabic  word  siffnifyiiw  a  judge  or  person  learned  in  the  law,  the  title  of 
u  inferior  Judge  uumgst  the  Mcmammeoan  nation^  vho,.  like  the  HoUah  (arv.),  or 
superior  Judge,  must  be  dkoien  fnmi  the  hl^ier  nuki  at  the  priesthood,  as  all  law  ie 
founded  upon  the  Koran. 

CA9IUA0,  dty  and  co.  seat  of  Wexford  co^  Mich. ;  on  the  Ann  Arbor  and  the  Orand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  railroads;  96  miles  n.  of  Orand  Rapids.  It  Is  in  a  noted  hard-wood 
timber  belt,  between  Big  and  Little  Clam  lakes,  and  hu  electarie  lights,  high  school  with 
library,  several  machinery  factories,  large  lumber  interests,  and  churches  and  weekly 
newspapers.   Pop.  '90, 4461. 

CUmXAG,  Anronrx  ss  la  Hothb,  d.  1719;  a  French  pioneer  and  ofBcw  in 
America^ho  came  to  Nora  Scotia  in  1691;  commanded  at  Miehillmacklnaft,  1691-47, 
and  tn  1701  founded  Detroit.  He  was  goremor  of  Louisiana,  171S-17,  where  he  had 
much  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

CADIZ,  a  province  In  s.  Spain,  in  the  andent  dtvisirai  of  Andahula;  bounded  n. 
by  Serltle,  e.  by  the  Mediterranean,  s.  by  the  straits  of  GMbraltar,  and  w.  by  the  Gnadal- 

Snivlr;  2809  sq.  m.;  pop.  '87,  4S9,782.   It  is  a  mounUinous  region,  traversed  by  the 
lerra  Nevada,  and  but  partU'ly  cultivated.   The  wines  of  the  province  are  especially 
fine.   The  western  part  u  traversed  by  Uie  Seville  and  Cadis  railroad. 

CADIZ  (ancient  Oadet),  an  important  commercial  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem 
province  of  the  same  name,  whioi  forms  a  part  of  the  great  division  of  Andalusia;  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  narrow  Isthmus  of  the  Ule  of  Leon,  in  lat.  86°  82^ 
n.,  and  long.  If  IT  west  The  Atlantic  ocean  washes  its  weston  and  put  of  its  south- 
on  dde,  and  on  the  n.  and  tt.e.  it  is  inclosed  by  the  bay  of  Cadis,  a  deep  Inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  forming  an  outer  and  an  inner  bay.  Connected  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
nround  (in  some  places  not  above  200  yds.  across)  with  the  mainland,  C.  is  admirably 
ntnated  for  defense;  but  Uiough  it  has  several  sea  and  land  fortifications,  these  are  by 
no  means  considered  impr^nable.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  forms 
nearly  a  square,  each  side  bemg  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  houses  being 
built  of  white  stone,  the  city  preaenU  a  remarkably  bright  and  clean  appearance  from 
the  sea.  The  stieeta  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  regmar.  but  narrow,  and  there  are 
some  pleasant  pnblic  walks,  the  most  frequented  of  whidi  is  the  Alameda.  It  has  few 
public  buildings  of  note;  its  two  cathedrals  are,  on  the  whole,  but  poor  specimens  of 
ooclssiastical  architecture,  and  its  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  excellent 
pieces  by  Murillo,  are  of  little  value.  C.  declined  greatly  as  a  commercial  city  after  the 
emanciinUon  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America;  but  owing  partly  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Mdlway  system  in  Spain,  and  partly  to  the  establishment  of  some  new 
lines  of  steamers,  the  trade  has  revived  considerably.  The  exports  consist  of  wine, 
olive  olL  frolta,  salt,  and  metals.  "She  mannbctures  are  jewelry^  tobacco,  gloves,  cotbm 
and  wooden  doth,  soap,  bats,  leather,  etc   Pop.  *(j7,  62,«tl. 

O.  is  one  of  tlw  most  ancient  towns  in  £urope,  hiavii]|;  been  built  by  the  Phenictans, 
under  the  name  of  Oaddir,  847  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  about  1100  b.o. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  captured 
the  Romans,  who  named  it  Qades,  and  under  them  it  soon  became  a  city  of  vast 
wealth  and  importance.  Occupied  afterwards  by  the  Ooths  and  Moors,  it  was  taken 
tbe  SpwoiaTds  In  1363.  In  1SB7,  Drake  destrmred  the  Spanish  fleet  tn  Uw  bi^;  nine 
years  later,  it  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  lord  Efssex ;  and  in  1636  and  1709,  it  was  unsuo- 
oessfnlly  attacked  by  other  English  forces.  After  the  revolution  of  1806,  C.  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  insurrectionary  Junta,  by  whose  orders  it  was  separated  from  the 
nainiand.  The  French,  in  Feb. .  1810,  commenced  a  blockade,  which  they  vigorously  per- 
severed  in,  capturing  several  of  the  forts,  until  Aug.  35,  1812,  when  the  victories  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  forced  them  to  abandon  it.  The  city  was  besieged  and  taken  br 
the  French  in  1833.  and  held  hj  them  until  183&  In  the  Spanish  nroTuOon  of  1868,  C. 
played  a  distinguished  part. 

CADHIA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  crust  formed  in  sine  fomaoeB,  wd  which  o^^ng 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  cadmium. 

CADKIUK  is  a  metal  which  occura  in  zinc  ores,  and,  being  more  volatfle  than  zinc, 
rises  in  vapor,  and  distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of  the  metal.  See  Zero.  O.  ia 
lepresented  by  the  symbol  Cd,  has  the  atomic  wel^t  06— new  system.  113-HUid  tiie 
neciflc  gravity  8.6.  It  is  a  white  metal,  somewhat  resembliag  tin;  is  malleable  uid 
diictUe  -,  fuses  at  S99*  P.  (816*  C),  and  boOi  about  1S80'  F.  (860"  0).  It  is  rarely  prepared 
pure,  and  is  not  employed  in  the  arts  as  a  metal,  though  one  or  more  of  Its  salts  have 
been  serriceable  In  medicine  and  photography.  The  sulphide  of  C,  CdS,  occurs  natu- 
rally as  the  mineral  greetnoekite,  and  when  prepared  artificially,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 
It  is  known  aa  yellow,  and  Is  of  great  value  to  the  artist.   A  gnat  varied  tA 
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tints  Is  produced  by  mixing  it  with  white-lead.   Much  of  what  ta  sold  as  Naples  yellow 

8[.T.)  is  thus  prepared  ;  but  the  genuine  Naples  yellow  lias  a  greenish  tint,  which-renders 
eaoly  distuxuishable  from  the  Imitation.  Cadmium  jrellow.  howeTer,  has  muiy 
vshiabie  qualities,  which  an  candng  H  nq>ldly  to  supersede  Naples  yellow. 

CADICXTB  (according  to  Apollodorua  and  others)  was  the  son  of  Agenor  and  Tdephassa, 
and  the  brother  of  Europa.  When  the  latter  was  carried  off  by  Zeus,  he  and  his  brothers, 
as  also  their  mother,  were  sent  in  quest  of  her,  with  injunctions  from  Agenor  not  to 
return  without  her.  Their  search  was  vain,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  told  C.  to  relin- 
quish it,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind  which  he  should  meet,  and  build  a  city^ 
where  it  should  lie  down.  .  He  found  the  cow  in  Phocis,  followed  her  to  Boeotia,  ana 
built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  about  1550  B-C.  The  myth  of  C,  however,  like  other 
earlv  Greek  myths,  abounds  in  contradictions,  and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  historical  facts  from  the  meshes  of  fable  in  which  they  are  Imprisoned.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  introdoction  into  Greece  of  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  deriTed  from  Egypt  or 
Fhenlcla,  and  tite  discoTery  of  brass,  or  introduction  of  its  use. 

CASOVSAl,  Gkobob,  a  dlstlDguiahed  leader  In  the  Chooan  br  lOyalht  war  in  Brit- 
tany, was  b.  near  Aaray.  ia  lower  Brittany,  where  his  father  was  a  miller,  In  1771.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  take  up  rrms  against  the  republic,  and  soon  acqidred  great  influ- 
ence over  the  peasants.  Captured  in  1794,  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Brest,  from 
which  he  soon  made  his  escape,  imprisonment  having  only  increased  his  loyal  ardor. 
Aiino_yed  at  the  dissensions  between  the  Vendean  generals  and  the  emigrant  omcers,  and 
the  disasters  consequent  thereon,  C.  organized  an  army  in  which  no  noble  was  permitted 
to  command,  and  which  Hoche,  with  alibis  great  milituy  talent^  was  unable  to  subdue  or 
disperse.  In  1790,  G.  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  first  consul,  and 
place  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne;  hut  the  events  of  the  18th  Bnimaire  disarranged  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators.  Bonai>arte  recognized  C.  's  energy  and  force  of  character,  and 
offered  to  make  him  a  lieut.gen.  in  his  army,  which  offer  U.  refused,  as  well  as  another 
of  a  pension  of  100,000  francs,  if  be  would  only  consent  to  remain  quiet.  Bonaparte 
attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  he  fled  to  England,  where,  in  1802.  he  conspired  with 
Pichegru  for  the  overthrow  of  the  first  consul.  With  this  design  he  went  to  Paris,  but 
was  arrested,  condemned,  and  executed  June  26,  1604.  C.  was  a  man  of  ^rn  honesty 
and  Indomitable  resolution.  "His  mind  was  cast  in  the  true  mold;  in  hands  he 
would  have  done  great  things,"  was  iNapoleon's  estimate  of  him. 

CADRE.  (French,  frame,  outline,  from  Italian  gua^.)  The  nominal  establishment 
of  officers  of  a  r^ment ;  the  r^ment  on  a  peace  footing ;  the  skeleton  organization, 
to  be  fllled  out  in  war  by  drafts  from  the  reserve. 

OASIT'OSns,  the  winged  staff  of  Mercuiy,  or  Hermes,  as  he  was  called  the  Greeks, 
which  was  supposed  to  give  the  god  power  to  fly.  The  C.  in  the  actual  world  was  the 
staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  ambassadors,  from  which  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
It  came  to  form  one  of  the  attributes  of  tlie  messenger  of  the  gods.  Originally,  it  was 
simply  an  olive-branch,  the  stems  of  which  were  afterwards  formed  into  snakes,  in 
accordance  with  several  poetical  tales  invented  by  the  mythologists.  One  of  ^ese  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mercury,  having  found  two  snakes  fighting,  divided  them  with  his  rod, 
and  that  thus  they  came  to  be  used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  Many  miraculous  virtues 
were  ascribed  to  the  caduceus.  On  the  coinage  of  antiquity,  the  C.  is  often  given  to 
Mars,  who  holds  it  in  the  left  hand,  a  spear  being  In  his  right,  to  show  how  peace  and 
war  alternate.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  hands  of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus,  etc. 
Amongst  the  modems,  the  C.  Is  used  as  an  emblem  of  commerce,  over  which  Horouzy 
was  the  presiding  divinity. 

OASWALASSS,  Oborgb,  1804-79;  b.  Penn.;  bred  to  the  law  ;  served  as  brig. -gen. 
in  the  Mexican  war  and  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  dvU  war. 

OASWALADBK,  OR  CASVALLASEK,  Jobs,  1742*^ ;  b.  Penn. ;  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1775,  and  brig.gen.  in  the  revolutionary  war,  partidpat- 
Ing  in  the  engagements  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  Trenton.  After 
I)eace  he  was  a  member  of  the  mryland  assembly. 

CXCIL'IA  (Lat.  eaeut,  blind),  a  genus  of  reptiles,  formerly  placed  among  serpents, 
on  account  of  tiieir  form,  although,  in  their  anatomical  structure,  peculiarities  were 
observed  allying  them  to  batrachiaos,  with  which  they  are  now  ranked,  the  important 
fact  having  been  ascertained  of  their  breathing  by  gills  when  young,  and  undergoing  a 
metamorpnosis.  The  body  is  almost  cylindrical  or  worm-like,  the  head  small,  the  eyes 
very  small,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  skin;  in  some  species,  indeed,  imperfect  or  want- 
ing, upon  which  account  the  name  C.  was  given  to  them,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  transfer  to  Uiem  the  English  name  blindworm,  commonly  riven  to  ibeangviafiyifftlit. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  viscous,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  appearing  naked,  although,  upon 
dissection,  ndnute  scales  aro  found  disposed  between  its  wrinkles,  at  least  In  some 
species.  The  vertebra  are  articulated  as  in  fishes  and  in  some  of  the  other  lower 
batrachlans^not  as  in  serpents,  and  the  skull  is  united  to  the  first  vertebra  br two 
tttbenles.  The  ribs  are  ImperfecUy  developed,  and  much  too  diort  to  endKio  the 
trunk. — ^llie  ori^nal  genus  O.  has  beea  subdivided,  now  forming;  a  family,  ecuttiadm. 
The  species  are  uhaldtants  of  warm  dlmatea,  and  of  mushy  or  nSiat  places. 

GJtOHim  flTAIIUBt  d.  168  B.C. ;  a  Uoman  ctmilo  poet  and  dramati^  of  whose 
f ew  f r^pmenta  remaui.   The  pefiple  ranked  liboa  with  Phnmia  and  T|^^^qI^ 
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CVCUIC  (Lat  etecM,  blind),  a  blind  sac;  tliat  la,  a  sac  or  Ing  haTisg  only  one  opeiii 
isK,  connected  with  the  intestine  of  an  animal.  In  man  there  isonlyone  C..  very  small, 
asa  apparently  not  petforming  any  important  function,  situated  at  the  eitiemi^  of  the 
small  mtestine,  where  it  terminates  in  the  large  intestine  or  colon.  In  many  of  the 
mammalia,  howerer,  and  particularly  in  most  of  those  which  are  herbivorous,  it  Ls  com- 
paratively large,  and  is  found  to  secrete  an  acid  fluid  resembling  the  gastric  juice.  It 
therefore  appears  that,  where  the  nature  of  the  sssimilatory  process  is  such  as  to  require 
the  detention  of  the  food  for  a  considerable  time,  this  proviaion  is  made  for  it,  in  order 
that  digestion  may  be  more  completely  accomplished.  The  C.  Is  entirely  wanting  In 
some  quadrupeds,  as  !n  bats,  and  the  bear  and  weasel  families.  Birds  have  two  csca, 
which  are  generally  long  and  capacious  in  those  that  are  omnivorous  or  granivoroua, 
and  the  position  of  which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  marks  the  division  of  the  intes- 
tine into  two  parts,  the  small  and  the  large  intestine,  or  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  In 
reptiles,  a  C.  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Fishes  have  none  in  the  poaitjon  occupied  by 
thoee  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but  many  of  them  have  cff  ca  attached  to  the  intestine  at 
its  uppermost  part,  and  very  generally  regarded  as  appenda^s  of  the  stomach.  The 
number  of  these  cseca  is,  however,  extremely  various;  sometunes  there  areonly  3,  and 
sometimes  more  than  100.  The  number  is  different  even  in  very  nearly  aUied  spedes 
of  the  same  family;  thus,  there  are  only  6  in  the  smelt,  but  70  in  the  saunon;  24  m  the 
herring,  and  60  in  the  shad.  In  some  mhcs,  as  the  cod,  the  ceeca  consists  of  laree  trunks 
ramified  into  smaller  ones. — Tlie  intestinal  canal  of  some  of  tb6  ittfumftia  ia  fumisbed 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  numerous  cseca,  no  other  organ  corresponding  to  & 
stomach  appearing  to  exist    See  Vbemiforh  Apfendix. 

CXDICOH',  the  first  Ang^o-Saxon  writer  of  note  who  composed  In  his  own  language, 
and  of  whom  there  are  any  remains.  The  date  of  his  bhrth  is  unknown,  but  his  death 
occurred  about  680  a.d.  He  was  originally  a  cowherd  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Whitby,  and,  according  to  Bede,  "  even  more  ignorant  than  the  majority  of  his  fellows, 
■D  that  m  the  eveningL  when  the  domestics  assembled  in  the  hall  to  recreate  Uiemtelves 
with  music  after  the  Iftbors  of  the  day,  C.  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire  in  order  to 
hide  his  shame  when  the  harp  was  moved  towards  nim."  One  night,  however,  as  he 
was  sleeping  in  the  stable  loft,  a  stranger  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing. 
C.  declared  his  ignorance,  but  the  stranirer  would  take  no  refusal,  and  imposed  on  the 
poor  cowherd  the  sublime  task  of  hymmng  the  glories  of  creation.  Suddenly  a  poetic 
inaiHTation  seized  him,  and  he  began  to  pour  forth  versea  When  he  awoke  from  his 
dnam  the  words  remained  fast-rooted  in  liis  memory,  and  were  recited  by  him  to  others 
With  new  confidence.  The  abbess  Hilda,  and  the  learned  men  who  were  with  her  in 
the  monastery,  immediately  declared  that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  heaven. 
Be  was  now  educated,  becune  a  monk,  and  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  composing  poems 
on  the  Bible  histories  and  on  miscellaneous  relieious  subjects,  many  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  are  altoKether  in  bulk  nearfy  equal  to  the  half  of  Paradise  Lott. 
to  parts  of  which  some  of  them  bear  a  striking  resemblance.  Satan's  speech  in  hell  is 
characterized  by  a  simple  yet  solemn  greatness  of  imagination,  which  may  posdblyhave 
influenced  at  some  period  of  his  life  t£e  more  munificent  genius  of  Milton. 

Hie  Btudr  of  Cndmon  had  been  Tlrtually  n^lected  for  more  than  a  century,  when 
in  1880.  the  l>aniflh  sdidar  Orunot  called  the  attention  of  Bnfflish  scholars  to  it.  Edi- 
tions of  the  J^mpAroM  of  CeBdmon  have  been  published  by  "niorpe  (trans.  Lond..l882); 
Boaterwek  (Elberfeld  and  Gntersloh,  1851  and  1864);  Grein  In  his  BibUot?isk  dor 
amff^iJIeluit^ten  Poetic  (Q6it.,  1857-64).  For  the  part  relating  to  Exodus  and  Daniel. 
See  vol.  ii.  of  Harrison  and  Sharp's  Jjibraryof  Angto-8aaxm  Foetrff  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1885). 
See  also  Bemhard  ten  Brink's  MMoty  of  Englith  Lttoratwe  (vol  i.,  1877);  and  Horie/s 
EnaUah  WHtert  (vol.  U.,  18861). 

OBI&TU'SA.   fiee  Ohabibo. 

CXUVB  AUUII&'HTn^  a  physician  cH  Nmnidia  in  ttie  latter  dqrs  of  the  Rcnnan 
empire,  and  author  of  a  -raluaole  medical  work.  He  divided  disease  into  two  great 
rtaiffm,  acute  and  chronic,  devoting  his  work  of  ten  books  to  their  elucidation. 

CXLIUB  WSS%,  one  of  the  seven  hflls  of  Rome.   See  Bokb. 

OAXV,  the  chief  t.  In  the  department  of  Calvados,  France— formerly  Uie  capital  of 
lower  Normandy— Is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ome,  about  9  m.  from  its  mouth, 
13S  m.  w.n.w.  of  VtsAfL  C.  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plun ;  its  streets  are  wide 
and  cletn,  it  has  several  fine  squares,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  ancient  Nonnau 
aichitecfcnre.  Among  the  best  examples  are  the  churches  of  St.  Etienne,  founded  by 
William  the  Oonqneror,  and  which  contained  his  monument,  erected  by  William  Rufus, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots  in  1692 ;  La  TrinitS,  called  also  ASbaye  aux  Dtmet, 
founded  by  Matihla,  wife  of  the  Conqueror ;  St.  Nicholas,  now  a  cavalry  fodder-store : 
SC»  IMem  and  St.  Jean.  The  castle,  nnmded  \ty  the  Conqueror,  and  finished  by  Henry 
1.  of  Bn^and.  was  partially  destroyed  In  1798.  There  are  aennl  beauUfuT  promenade* 
in  tbe  d^,  which  has  manufactures  of  lace,  blonde,  crape,  cutlery,  cotton-vam;  brew- 
eries, dye-works,  wax-bleaching,  and  ship-building  yards.  Its  Angora  gloves,  made 
from  the  unwashed,  undyed  fur  of  Angora  rabbits,  which  are  reared  in  the  district,  are 
Miebntted.  Quarries  in  the  neighboriiood  produce  an  excellent  stone,  called  Caen  stone 
ifl.'v.y.  Trade  le  facilitated  by  a  maritime  canal  connecting  the  port  with  the  sea,  and 
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alao  "bf  the  railwaj  connecting  it  wilh  the  Paris  and  Bouen  line ;  those  to  Cherbcnirg, 
Toure.  and  Iluufleur.  and  that  to  Flers,  opened  in  1867,  which  affords  C.  communication 
-frith  OmnTille.   Nothing  is  known  of  C.  before  the  0th  century.   Pop.  '96,  45,880. 

OAEK  raon.  The  ueighbortiood  of  the  t.  of  Caen,  in  Kormandy,  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  stone  quarries  from  a  very  early  period.  The  excellence  of  the  stone,  and 
the  facility  of  transport  by  sea,  led  to  G.  B.  being  very  exten^rely  used  in  England 
in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries.  In  1400,  the  abbot  of  Westminster  obtained  a 
license  to  import  C.  S.  for  the  repairB  of  the  monastery.  lAter,  it  became  a  regular 
article  of  importation,  and  In  15^  it  Is  rated  at  the  costom-houae  at  6<.  8d.  the  ton. 
Winchester  wid  Canterbuiv  cathedrals,  Houv  VU.^  ch^l  at  Westminster,  and  manj 
country  churches,  are  built  of  0.  B., which  is  still  frequentW  used  in  En^and.  Tta» 
stooe  is  an  oolite,  resembling  Stonesfleld  slate,  but  withont  ns  slaty  stnictuTe.  The 
quarries  are  subterraneous,  s^  the  stcme  Is  toob^t  ap  throng  vertical  shafts  in  Mocks 
8  or  9  ft.  long,  and  about  8  thick. 

C2KRX.    See  Gkrte.tbr£. 

OAXBXE'OK  (Castie  of  the  Legion),  a  small  but  ancient  t  In  Honmoathshire,  on  the 
right  baok  of  the  Usk,  3  m.  D.e.  of  Newport.  It  is  the  Isca  ffilurum  of  the  Romans, 
and  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  capital  of  the  Boman  province  Britannia  Seciinda,  now 
Wales,  and  the  rewdeace  of  the  umous  king  Arthur.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  andent 
archbishopric,  which  was  removed  to  St.  Davids  about  619  a.d.  An  abbey  of  Olstercian 
monks  existed  ben  before  the  reformation.  G.  was  an  importaat  place  in  tlw  18th  c, 
but  it  was  afterwards  ruined  by  the  frequent  vara  between  the  Wdsh  and  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Many  Roman  relics  hare  been  found  here,  as  aqueducts,  baths,  pavements,  altar^ 
tiles,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  statues;  many  of  the  smaller  antiquities  are  deposited  la 
a  museum  in  the  town ;  besides  half-melted  ore  and  cinders,  and  too  remains  of  a  fortress^ 
with  walls  18  ft.  thick  and  1900  yards  long,  and  of  an  amphitheater,  called  king  Arthur's 
round  table,  383  by  188  ft.  in  size.  Pop.  ^81.  1411.  The  chief  occupation  is  Che  manu- 
facture of  tin-plates. 

OAKBXAX'THEV  (Welsh,  Cher  JfS/rd^fn,  the  Karidftrmm  ot  Ptolemy),  a  seaport  t. 
capital  of  Gaermarthenahii-e,  South  Wales,  on  the  ririit  bank  of  tfa«  Towy,  9  m.  from 
Caermartben  bay.  It  lies  ia  a  picturesque  situation,  out  the  streetsare  irregular.  st«ep, 
and  often  narrow.  The  Towy  is  navigaUe  for  vessels  of  800  tons  np  to  the  town,  uaA 
salmon  and  sewin  are  caught  in  tiie  river.  Hwtb  are  tin  and  iron  works  near  the  town. 
G.  exports  tin-plates,  cast  iron,  timber,  marble,  bark,  slates,  lead  ore,  brides,  grain, 
butter,  and  eggs.  The  Welsh  language  is  used  in  most  of  the  churches.  0.  is  a  co. 
borough,  having  a  separate  jurisdictioQ  from  the  shire.  It  unites  with  Llan^  in, 
returning  one  member  to  psriiament  Pop.  '91,  10,338.  There  is  a  college  tor  Welsh 
teachers.  Near  C.  are  the  renutins  of  two  Roman  caanps.  In  the  Oth  c.,  Uerlin,  the 
Welsh  prophet,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  native 
wmces  of  Soatti  Walea.  Caeimarthen  castle  often  changed  hands  in  the  contests  of  the 
Welsh  cbiefb  with  each  otiier,  and  In  tiie  subeeqiKftt  wan  witit  tite  Saxons  and  Nin>- 


Bt'ra¥ftl'TIIKIIIIim,  a  maritime  co.  in  South  Wales,  on  the  Bristol  chamwl' 
bounded  n.  by  Cardlma,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Teify;  e.  by  Brecknock:  a. 
by  Olamorgan  and  <!^nnartheD  bay;  and  w.  by  Pembroke.   It  is  the  laraest  of  the 
Welsh  counties;  lenath,  58  m. ;  greatest  breadth.  38  m. ;  area,  91^  sam.,  neariy  a  third 
of  which  is  waste.   The  county  is  mountainous  in  the  n.  and  e.,  andls  characterized  by 
productive  tiiough  narrow  railejrs  and  deep,  wooded  glens.  Caermartben  Van  or  Beacon 
rises  to  the  height  o(  3596  ft.,  being  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  coun^.   The  coast  of 
C.  is  marshy,  and  is  all  situated  on  Caermartben  bay,  which  washes  abo  small  portione 
of  the  coasts  of  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke,  ia  17  m.  across.  10  m.  deep,  86  in  circuit,  and 
receives  the  rivers  Taff  or  Tave,  Towir,  and  Lhoughor.    The  chief  rivers  of  C.  are  the 
Towy,  GoUiy,  Tafl,  and  Teify.   The  Towy  has  a  course  of  60  m.,  of  which  CO  are  in 
OaermartheoaUre.    It  yields  plenty  of  salmon,  sewin,  trout,  eels,  and  la"iprey,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  last  9  m.  of  ito  course.  On  this  river  is  the  celetHrated  valfc  ,r  the  Towy, 
80  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  3  miles.  C,  n.  and  w.  of  the  Towy,  comprising 
three  fourths  of  the  county,  consists  of  lower  Silurian  clay-elate  and  grauwacke.  In  the 
S.A.  comer  <rf  the  eoonty  is  a  band  of  carboniferous  limestooe  and  grit,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  small  pan  of  the  South  Weldi  coal-fletd  of  Otamoigsn  md  Mmimouth,  chiefly 
oompoaed  of  stone-coal  and  culm.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  oounfyare  ln»,  coal, 
copper,  lead,  slates,  lime,  dark  Uue  marble.    These,  with  tinned  iron,  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  slieep.  and  butter,  are  exported.    The  climate  of  C.  is  mild,  but  moist;  the  schI 
is  stiff  and  poor  in  the  uplands,  affording  pasturage  for  small  cattle;  but  the  rest  of 
the  county  is  well  wooded,  and  in  the  s.  part  along  the  rivers  very  fertile.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  diief  crops.   The  chief  towns  are  Caermarthen  (tlie  county  town), 
LUnelly,  Llandeilo-Tam.  Llandovery,  NewcasUe-in-Emlyn.  and  EidweUy.   The  i^ef 
mannfaetorsa  are  woolens  and  hides.   Fop.  *91,  130,566.   The  county  proper  s»ds  two 
members  to  parliament.   The  towns  of  Caermarthen  and  LtaneUy  also  send  a  member. 
The  county  contains  so-called  Dmidleal  remains  and  Komoa  roods,  besides  many 
boronhU  and  eeclesiastical  nUns.  In  this  county  originated  the  "Bebeoca"  riots,  which, 
in  South  Wales,  in  1848-44,  were  directed  against  the  turnpike-gates. 
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CAXBlTAB'VOir  (Oaer^^-ar-Fim,  Fort  oivposite  Mon  or  Anelese^,  a  parliameDtery  and 
municipal  borougli  and  seaport  in  North  Wales,  the  capital  of  Caernarvonshire,  situ- 
ated near  the  a.  end  of  the  Menai  strait,  on  the  rifht  tiank  of  the  Beiont,  246  m.  n.w. 
of  London.  C.  has  a  castle  situated  at  the  w.  end  of  the  town,  ihe  building  of  which 
was  commenced  bj  Edward  I.  in  1284.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  in  the  king- 
dom, the  walls  being  still  entire,  and  inclosing  an  oblong  of  three  acres.  The  walb 
•re  7  to  0  ft.  thick,  and  are  pierced  by  a  covered  gallery,  with  loop-holes  to  discharge 
arrows.  There  are  thirteen  embattled  towers,  with  five,  six,  or  eight  sides,  and  sur- 
mounted b^  turretg.  The  gateway  under  the  great  square  tower  has  four  portcullises. 
The  town  itself  was  once  surrounded  by  walls  and  round  towera  These  walls,  with 
several  of  the  gates,  still  exist,  but  are  now  within  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
regular,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  churches  and  chapeU,  the  services 
are  in  Welsh  and  English.  C.  unites  with  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Crfccieth,  Conway,  and 
Bangor  In  returning  one  member  to  parUainent.  It  is  an  important  commercial  centre. 
The  harbor  admits  ships  of  400  tons.  The  chief  exports  are  copper  ore,  coal,  and 
slates,  which  are  brought  Into  the  town  by  rail  from  quarries  tn  the  neighborhood. 
There  Is  also  a  great  iron  and  brass  fonndry.  There  are  manufactures  of  writing  slates, 
enamelled  slate  slabs,  and  tobacco.  C.  is  a  bathing  place,  and  ts  much  frequented  by 
tourists,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  grandest  scenery  In  North  Wales.  Many  fam- 
ilies of  the  npper  ranks  reside  In  and  around  the  town.  Pop.  '01,  10,287.  Half  a  mile 
from  C.  are  the  remains,  covering  seven  acres,  of  Segontium,  or  Caer  Selont,  a  Boman 
station  or  city.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  and  ornaments,  and  other  Boman  relics, 
have  been  found  here.  There  Is  a  Roman  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiont,  still  almost 
eomplete,  with  walls  11  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  thick,  and  with  parallel  rows  (tf  holes  8  in.  in 
diameter.  C.  was  the  seat  of  the  native  princes  of  North  Wales  down  to  8711.  In  1364 
was  bom  here  the  first  Amglo-Norman  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  unhappy  Edward 
n.  In  1394,  the  town  and  castle  were  burned,  and  the  English  inhabitants  massacred 
bv  the  W^sh  under  Madoc,  the  lUc^Umate  son  of  Llewelyn,  a  native  prince  of  W^es. 
Ttom  a  rocb^  height  near  Uxlffidge  hotel,  Ihen  Is  a  floe  view  of  Soowdon  and  the 
Island  of  Anises. 

OAXBRAX'TOHSHISX.  a  n-aritime  co.  In  North  Wales,  bounded  n.  by  the  Irish  sea; 
e.  by  Denbigh,  with  the  Conway  between;  s.  by  Merioneth  and  Cardigan  bay;  and  w. 

OaemaiTon  bay  and  the  Henat  strait,  the  latter  separating  it  from  Anglesea.  It  is  51 
m.  long;  greatest  oreadth,  32  m. ;  average,  9;  area,  668  eq.m. ,  of  whieh  t  is  In  pasture, 
aad  onlv  ^th  tn  tillage.  The  surface  Is  mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the  grandest 
and  highest  ranges  in  South  ^t^,  and  it  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous  county 
in  North  Wales.  The  Snowdonian  or  chief  range  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  great- 
est length  of  tbe  county,  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  and  is  very  bold  and  rocky.  It  attains  the 
greatest  elevation  in  Snowdon  (q.v.),  8571  ft.,  in  the  center  of  the  county,  and  the  high- 
est mountain  in  South  Britain.  Caernarvon  bay  la  80  m.  across,  10  long,  with  8  to  80 
fathoms  water,  and  communicates  with  the  Irish  sea  through  the  Uenai  strut,  which  is 
17  m.  long,  and  J  to  4  m.  broad.  The  rivers  of  C.  are  numerous,  but  small,  from  the 
nearness  of  all  parts  of  the  countr  to  tiie  sea.  The  Conway,  navigable  for  10  m.,  which 
runs  aJong  the  e.  border,  is  the  enief.  Almost  all  the  streams  flow  through  small  lakes 
or  tarns — of  which  there  are  50  or  60  in  the  county — around  the  central  or  Snowdonian 
group  of  mountains.  There  are  many  flue  cataracts  on  these  streams.  The  mioend 
products  of  C.  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  roofing  and  writing  slates,  slabs,  chiraney- 

Eiera,  honestone.  The  slate  quarries  employ  many  thousuids  of  workmen.  Theciimate 
I  mild  in  the  pokiDsalar  part  of  0.,  but  serere  among  the  hills.  The  chief  branch  of 
rural  industiy  in  C.  is  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  for  the  dalrr,  and  of  small  sheep. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  raised  in  the  valleys.  Pop.  '91,  117,288.  The 
chief  towns  are  Caernarvon  (the  county  town),  Bangor,  Pwllheli,  Conway,  Nevfn,  and 
Criccieth.  In  addition  to  the  above  boroughs,  several  flourishing  towns  have  recently 
sprung  into  existence  in  the  county — Llandudno,  Tremadoc,  and  Bethesda  being  the 
principal.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament — one  for  the  coudW,  and  one  for  the 
six  chief  towns.  Connected  with  C.  is  the  Cheater  and  Holyhead  railway,  on  the  great 
route  from  London  to  Dublin,  which  crosses  into  Anglesea  bv  the  Britannia  tubular 
bridge  over  the  Menal  strait.  C.  contains  the  remfdns  of  British  or  Celtic  camps  aud 
hill-iortfl,  eapedally  around  Snowdon,  several  dolmens  and  stone  drcles,  and  some 
ancient  castles,  tlie  Snowdonian  mountains  were  long  Am  stronjf^old  of  the  Welsh 
against  the  Komans,  Saxons,  and  Normans  in  their  efforts  to  sabju^^  Wales,  and  here 
ttUB  Welsh  were  at  last  defeated  In  1288  tiy  Edward  I. 

QSUXPIHA,  a  grans  of  trees  of  tiie  natural  order  legvminoaa  (q.vA  the  type  of 
the  sub-order  eimupiniea.  HiIs  sub-order  is  characterized  by  irregular  flowers,  which 
are  not  p(^>ilionaoeous  (q.v.),  and  cont^ns  upwards  of  700  known  species,  among  which 
many  are  notable  for  tlmr  purgative  properties,  as  senna  (q.vj;  some  produce  eatable 
fruits,  as  the  tamarind  (q.v.),  the  carob  (q.v.),  and  the  West  Indian  locust  tree  (q.v.); 
some  yield  resiooas  and  balsamic  products,  as  copaiva  (q.v.).  aloes-wood  (q.v.),  eta: 
BCHne  jffoduoa  Impwtant  c^wooda,  as  logwood  (q.v.),  Brazil  wood  (q.v.).  camwood 
fq.v.),  etc  ;  and  aonie  an  trosa  of  great  alae,  and  ve^  valuaUe  for  thdr  timber,  as  the 
parple-wood  (q.v.)  and  the  wallaba  trees  of  Guiana.   Ko  spedes  of  the  sub-order 
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is  Britisb.  and  ft  geoerally  belongs  to  warm  climates. — The  genus  0.  oontaiiu  a  number 
of  Bpecies,  trees  with  pianate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  which  yield  the  Brazil  wood,  Pemambuco  wood  (see  Brazil  Wood),  and 
sapan  wood  (q.T.)  of  commerce,  also  the  astringent  pods  called  dlvidivi  (q.T.),  used  In 
twining. 

OXflALFI'VlTS,  OB  CnUFIFO.  Andreab,  1519-1608 ;  an  Italian  philosopher  of 
whose  familyor  descendants  nothing  is  known.  He  first  appears  as  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  seems  to  have  studied,  and  perhaps  taught,  anatomy 
and  medicine.  In  his  first  work,  J^peciUian  Artit  Mediccs  Hippoeratioum,  be  left  proof,  in 
a  passase  often  quoted,  that  he  hiod  a  clear  Idea  of  the  drewation  of  the  blood,  at  least 
through  the  lungs.  In  botany  he  was  more  orislnal,  and  his  works  are  highly  philosoph- 
ical and  valuable,  being  a  rich  mine  from  which  Linmeua,  Morrison,  and  ouiub  took 
their  ideas  of  botanical  arrangement  He  died  in  Rome  In  attendance  upon  pope 
Clement  VIII. 

CJEBAS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the  JuHa  Oeru,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Roman  state,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas.  When  or  from 
what  cause  the  surname  of  C.  was  first  acquired,  is  in  tlie  highest  degree  uncertain. 
8|>artianuB,  in  his  Life  of  MUu*  Verua,  mentions  four  difler«nt  opinions  respecting  its 
origin:  1.  That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language  of  the  Moors,  and  was 
given  as  a  surname  to  one  of  the  Julii  because  he  had  kill^  &n  elephuit ;  2.  That  it  was 
given  to  him  because  had  been  cut  {eemtt)  out  of  hig  mother's  womb  after  her  death; 
8.  Because  he  had  been  bom  with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (eaamia);  or,  4.  Because  be 
had  azure-colored  eyes  {eaai£).  The  opinion  to  which  we  most  incline  is  the  third  of 
these,  but  who  was  the  original  "  shock-head  "  of  the  gens  we  cannot  say;  the  first,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  CeBsar,  prtetor  in  £08  b.c.  The  greatest  indi- 
vidual of  the  family,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  

CA8AB,  Caiub  (or  rather  Qaivs)  Juuue,  son  of  a  Boman  prtttor  of  the  same  name, 
was  b.  12th  July,  100  B.c.  Two  circumstances  conspired  to  determine  his  sympathies 
in  favor  of  democracy,  and  against  a  republican  oligarchy:  the  first  was  the  mamageof 
his  aunt  Julia  vrith  Cains  Uanus;  the  second,  the  marmge  of  C,  himself,  in  88  &c., 
with  Cornelia,  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  Sulla.  The  anger 
of  the  dictator  at  this  cost  0.  his  rank,  property,  and  almost  his  Ufe  itself.  Feeling  t£at 
he  would  be  safer  abroad  for  a  time,  he  went  to  Asia,  81  b.c.  ;  but  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  Sulla  (78b.c.),  he  hurried  back  to  Bome,  where  he  found  the  popular  party  In 
a  state  of  great  ferment,  and  anxious  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  under  Uie  vigorous  des- 
potism of  the  aristocractic  dictator.  C.,  however,  took  no  port  in  the  attempts  of  Lepi- 
dus  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  but  be  showed  his  political  leanings  by  prosecuting  (77 
B.C.)  Cn.  Dolabellar-a  great  partisan  of  Sullu^for  extortion  in  his  province  of  Ma^o- 
nia.  To  Improve  his  eloquence,  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  study  under  rhetor  Apollonius 
Molo.  In  74  B.C.,  he  returned  to  Borne,  where  be  had  been  elected  pontifex,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  threw  himself  earnestly  into  public  life.  In  the  year  70  b.c.,  he  attached 
himself  to  Pompey,  whose  political  actions  at  this  time  were  of  a  decidedly  democratic 
character.   In  08  b.o.,  C.  obtained  a  questorship  in  S^in.    On  his  return  to  Rome  (67 

B.  C.),  he  married  Pompeia,  a  relative  of  Pompey,  with  whom  he  was  d^ly  becoming 
more  intimate.  In  66  b.c.,  he  was  elected  to  the  curule  eedUeship,  and  lavished  vast  sums 
of  money  on  games  and  public  buildings,  by  which  he  increased  his  already  great  pra- 
ularity.  For  the  next  few  yesjrs,  C.  la  found  steadily  skirmishing  on  the  loopular  ude. 
In  68  B.a,  he  was  elected  pontifex  maximus,  and  shortly  after,  pretor.  During  the  same 
year  occurred  the  famous  debate  on  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  in  which  the  ^stocratic 
pfuty  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  consul,  Cicero,  to  include  C.  in  the  list  of  con- 
spirators. In  63  B.  c,  Pompey  returned  from  the  east,  and  disbanded  his  army.  Next 
year,  C.  obtained  the  province  of  Sterna  Ulterior.  His  career  in  Spain  was  brilliant 
and  decisive.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  consul,  along  with  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 
Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law  (09  b,c.),  C.,  with  rare  tact  and  sagacity, 
had  reconciled  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  were  then  at  variance,  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  witti  them,  known  In  history  as  the 
^rtt  IHumvirata.  Both  of  these  distinguished  men  aided  C.  In  carrying  his  agrarian 
law;  and  to  strengthen  still  further  the  union  which  had  been  formed,  C.  gave  Pompey 
his  daughter,  Julia,  in  marriage,  though  she  had  been  promised  to  M.  Brutus;  while  he 
himself  also  married  Calpumia,  daus^ter  of  L.  Piso,  his  successor  in  the  consulship. 
On  the  expiiy  of  his  term  of  ofiSce,  he  obtained  for  himself,  by  the  popular  vote,  the 
province  of  Oallia  (XsaiptTui  and  lUyrumm  for  five  years,  to  which  the  senate  added — 
to  prevent  the  popular  assembly  from  doing  so— the  province  of  QaJUa  TroMoifina. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  fovorable  f<H-  C.'s  aims.  He  had  now  an  opportumty  of 
developing  his  extraordlnaty  military  genius,  and  of  gathering  round  him  an  anny  of 
veterans,  whom  perpetual  victory  snoutd  inspire  with  thorough  soldierly  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  his  person.  This  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted  to  give  him  a  reputation 
equal  to  that  of  his  coadjutors,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  whom,  in  genius,  he  far  surposeed. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  political  factions  at  Rome  to  exhaust  themselves  in  petty  strifes. 

C,  in  So  B.C. ,  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  repaired  to  his  provinces,  and  during  the 
next  nine  yean  conducted  those  splendid  campugns  in  Ganl,  by  which,  had  he  oom 
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nothing  else,  be  would  have  "built  hlnuelf  an  everlBStiog  name."  0.'«  first  campaign 
waa  against  the  ^Ivetii.  whom  he  totally  defeated  near  Blbracte  (Autun).  Out  of 
808,000  only  110,000  remained.  These  were  commanded  by  0.  to  return  home  and  cul- 
tivate thtiir  lands.  The  eyes  of  the  Gauls  were  now  turned  upon  the  new  conqueror. 
His  help  was  solicited,  among  others,  by  Divitiacus,  an  j£duaa  chief.  This  inYOlved 
C.  in  a  second  war  with  a  German  prince,  named  Ariovistus,  who  was  utterly  OTer- 
thrown;  and  now  C,  having  in  the  course  of  one  campaign  socoessfully  conclumd  tw 
hnportant  wars,  led  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

Next  year  (S7  b.c.)  occurred  the  Bel^c  war,  in  which  C.  succes^vely  routed  tb^ 
Bnesriones,  BeUovaci,  Ambiani,  and  Nervii,  who,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Uie  RomsTi 
arms,  had  entered  Into  an  alliance  with  each  other  against  the  invaders.  When  the 
senate  received  C's  official  dispatches,  it  decreed  a  thanks^ving  of  15  days — an  honor 
never  previously  granted  to  any  other  generq^.  During  the  winter  and  the  spring 
following,  C.  stayed  at  Lucca;  aud,  after  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  hospitality, 
and  in  otlier  less  praiseworthy  purposes,  he  departed  for  Gaul,  where  the  flames  of  war 
had  burst  out  in  tixe  north-west.  The  Veneti,  a  maritime  people  of  Brittany,  were  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  insurrection.  O.'s  plans  were  laid  with  consummate  skill,  and 
were  crowned  with  the  most  sfden^  success.  The  Veneti  were  totally  defeated,  and 
moat  of  the  other  Gallic  tribes  were  either  checked  ot  subdued.  C.  wintered  in  tiie 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovli  (Normandy),  having,  in  the  course  of  three  cam- 
paign a,  conquered  Gaul.  Next  year  (SS  B.C.),  Crassus  went  to  Syria,  and  Pompey  to 
Spun,  while  O.'s  provincial  government  was  prolonged  for  five  years.  He  now  under- 
took a  fourth  campaign  sfainst  two  German  tribes  who  were  about  to  enter  GauL  He 
was  again  successful;  and  pursuing  the  fleeing  enemy  across  the  Rhine,  spent  18  days 
in  plundering  the  district  inhaUted  by  the  S^unbri  He  next  invaded  Brhain,  about 
the  autumn;  nut  after  a  brief  stay  In  the  Island,  returned  to  Gaul.  The  Roman  senate, 
astonished  at  his  hardihood  and  his  successes  in  re^ons  where  no  Roman  army  had  ever 
been  before,  accorded  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  20  days.  In  M  B.C.,  C.  opened  his 
fifth  campaign  bv  a  second  invasion  of  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Gaul,  C.  was  compelled 
—on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  com,  arisini  from  drought — to  winter  his  army  in 
dividons.  This  naturally  aroused  the  hopes  of  the  Gauls,  who  thought  the  time  bad 
come  for  recovering  their  independence.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  n.e.  of  Gaul, 
which  was  at  first  partially  successful,  hut  was  ultimately  crushed.  C.  resolved  to 
winter  trt  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  malcontents.  In  68  ac,  C.  com- 
aenced  Ma  sixth  campaign.  It  was  chiefly  occupied  in  crushing  a  second  insunection 
•f  the  Gtauls.  C.  now  returned  to  northern  Italy,  that  he  ml^tbe  able  to  communlc^ 
more  easily  and  securely  with  his  friends  at  Rome.  That  city  was  gradually  becoming 
more  anarchic,  the  evils  of  weak  government  more  apparent;  the  hour  tor  deciMve 
action  seemed  to  be  approaching,  ana  doubtless  C's  heart  beat  with  expectation  of  the ' 
mighty  future,  when  aU  at  once  the  plot  that  fate  was  weaving  in  his  favor  appeared  to 
be  completely  marred  by  a  tremendous  rebellion  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  headed  by  a 
yonng  warrior  named  Vercingetorix.  It  wss  in  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  news  came 
to  C.  who  instantly  saw  that,  at  all  hazards,  he  must  preserve  his  fame  and  his  army. 
Leaving,  therefore,  Pompey  to  stusceed  at  Rome,  he  hurried  to  meet  the  insurgent 
hordes.  His  great  difficulty  was  to  collect  his  scattered  lemons.  First  crossing,  with 
some  cisalpine  and  provincial  troops,  the  motmtaina  of  Auvergne,  though  they  lay  6  ft. 
deep  in  snow,  he  suddenly  appeared  among  the  Arveml,  who,  terrified  at  his  unexpected 
approach,  sent  for  their  chief,  Vercingetorix,  to  come  to  their  assistance,  rius  waa 
what  C.  wished.  After  some  wondenul  exhibitions  of  military  skill  and  numerous 
luccesses,  Vercingetorix  was  shut  up  in  Alesia  (Allse  in  Buiwndv)  with  all  his  infantry. 
0.  besieged  him,  and  though  harassed  by  nearly  800,000  Gai^s  wiuiont,  who  attempted, 
but  In  vain,  to  break  ttirough  the  well-defended  Roman  lines,  forced  Vercingetorix  to 
Capitulate.  Many  of  the  tribes  now  tiastened  to  submit  to  C,  who  prudently  deter- 
mined to  winter  among  the  vanquished.  The  senate,  of  course,  voted  him  another 
public  thanksgiving.  Next  year  (SI  b.c.),  C.  proceeded  to  quell  the  tribes  who  still  held 
out.  This  he  successfully  accomplished,  and  having  in  addition  r^uced  the  whole  of 
Aqnitania,  passed  the  winter  of  his  eighth  campugn  at  Nemetocenna,  in  Belgium, 
where  he  spent  the  time  both  in  a  magnanimous  and  politic  manner.  The  Gallic  pnncea 
were  courteously  and  generoudy  treated;  the  common  people  were  spared  the  impo- 
sition of  further  taxes,  and  everything  was  done  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  visit 
Italy  with  safety  in  the  spring.  This  he  did,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  informed  of  everything  that  was  going  on  by  the  tribune  C.  Curio. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  moment  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  state, 
while  his  soldiery  were  devoted  to  him  with  a  loyalty  as  enuiiudastic  as  that  which 
Bonaparte  inspired  when  fresh  from  his  Italian  victories. 

Ueanwhile,  Pompey,  whose  vant^  coald  not  endure  the  greatneiB  of  C,  had  been 
gradually  veering  round  again  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  dread  of  the  new  conqueror  waa 
nonrly  increasing.  After  much  fntUe  diploinatlc  finessing  on  all  sides,  tne  senate 
carried  a  motion  "  that  0.  should  disband  lus  anny  by  a  certain  day';  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state."  The  tribunes,  Hark 
Antony  and  Q.  Oassius,  put  their  veto  on  this  motion ;  but  they  were  violently  driven 
out  of  the  senate-chamber,  aud,  fearing  for  their  lives,  th^  fled  to  C's  camp.  The 
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wnato,  in  the  nudnese  of  their  terror,  now  declared  war,  and  intnuted  the  conduct  of 
it  to  Pompey,  whose  pride  in  the  invincibilt^  of  his  military  prowesa  hindered  him  from 
takiiig  the  necessary  measures  for  the  defease  of  the  state.  He  fancied  that  his  name 
would  bring  thousands  to  hia  standajtl,  and  he  was  ereu  led  to  believe  that  C.'s  trooiM 
woe  wilUi^  to  desert  their  general:  the  result  of  wliich  delusion  was,  that  when  hoatili- 
ties  formal  commenced,  he  had  hardly  any  wildien  exc^  two  legions  wliich  lud 
recently  been  in  the  serrice  of  his  rival  0.,  on  the  other  liana,  perccivrng  that  the  time 
for  decislTe  action  had  at  length  come,  hanuogued  his  victorious  troops,  who  were  wQUng 
to  follow  him  aoywhere;  crossed  the  Rubicon  (a  small  stream  which  separated  his 
province  from  Italy  proper),  and  moved  swiltly,  amid  tbe  apclamations  of  the  people, 
towards  Roma  Pompey  fled  to  Brundusium,  pursued  by  C,  but  contrived  to  reach 
Greece  in  safety,  17th  March,  ^  b.c.  The  Italian  cities  bad  everywhere  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer.   In  three  mootbs,  C.  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

C.  next  subdued  Fompey'a  l^tes  in  Spain,  who  were  at  the  head  of  conaiderable 
foToea  On  his  return,  he  took  Mawiliw,  where  he  teamed  ttiat  he  had  been  mx^ted 
dictator  of  the  republic — a  function  which  at  this  time  he  retained  only  for  11  days,  but 
these  were  honorably  distinguislied  by  tiie  passing  of  several  humane  enactments. 
Fompey,  now  thorou^y  alive  to  the  magnitucto  of  his  danger,  had  gathered,  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  the  east,  a  powerful  army,  while  his  fleet  swept  the  sea.  C,  liowever, 
crossing  the  Adriatic  at  an  unexpected  season,  made  a  rush  for  Dyrrhachium,  where 
Pompey's  stores  were;  but  was  nevertheless  outstripped  by  his  opponent.  Pompey 
intrenched  his  army  on  some  liigh  ground  near  tbe  dty,  where  he  was  beBiu;ed  by 
Cffiftar.  The  first  encounter  was  favorable  to  Pompey,  who  drove  back  C.'s  Tegiona 
with  much  loss.  The  laUw  now  retreated  to  ThessaJy,  followed  by  his  exulting 
enemies.  A  second  battle  ensued  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  9th  Aug.,  48  n.c. 
Pompey's  army  was  utterly  routed;  Fompey  himself  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered.   See  Poicfbt. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  reached  Rome,  than  C.  was  again  appointed  dictator  for  a 
year,  and  consul  for  five  years.  He  was  invested  with  triounicial  power  for  life,  and 
with  the  ri^ht  of  iioldine  all  the  magistricial  comitia  except  Lhose  for  tlie  election  of  the 
plebeian  tnbunes.  He  did  not.  however,  return  to  Borne  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia* 
out  went  to  Egypt,  then  in  a  distracted  condition  on  account  of  the  disputes  regarding 
tbe  succession.  Out  of  love  for  Cleopatra  (who  snbaequently  bore  him  a  son),  he 
entered  upon  the  "Alexandrine  war,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  which  he 
brought  to  a  close  in  Uar.,  47  b.c.  He  next  overthrew  a  son  of  Mithridates,  near  Cela,  in 
Pontus,  Aug.  2  of  the  same  year,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  September.  He  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator,  and  the  property  of  Pompey  was  confiscated  and  sold.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  had  set  out  for  Africa,  where  his  campaign  against  the  Pompeian 
generals,  Scipio  and  Cato,  was  crowned  with  victory  at  the  baUle  of  Thapeus,  6th 
April,  40  B.C  Cato  committed  suicide  at  Utica,  and  with  such  irresistible  ceterity  was  the 
woi^  of  subjugation  carried  on,  that  by  tlKi  end  of  the  summer  C.  was  agun  m  Borne. 
Now  occurred  that  display  of  noble  and  wisegenerosity  which  proves  C.  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  great  ma^animous  nature.  He  was  not  a  man  that  could  stoop  to  the 
vulgar  atrocities  of  Hanus  or  Bulla,  and  so  he  majestically  declared  that  henceforth  he 
had  no  enemies,  and  that  he  would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and  Csesa- 
rians.  His  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  were  celebrated  by  four  great 
triumphs,  during  which  the  whole  Boman  populace  was  feasted  and  f8ted  Of  the  mag- 
nificent libwalily  of  the  dictator. 

He  now  proceeded  to  check,  by  wholesale  enactments,  as  far  aa  in  him  lay,  the  social 
evils  which  had  long  flourished  in  the  city.  During  the  year  46  B.O.,  also,  be  oooferred 
a  benefit  on  Rome  and  on  the  world  by  tbe  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  had 
been  greatly  abused  by  the  pontifical  college  for  political  purposea.  After  quelling  an 
insurrection  which  now  broke  out  in  Spain,  where  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus, 
had  collected  an  army,  he  received  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  and  ^\ao  of 
imperater,  was  made  dictator  and  pn^ecttu  morum  for  life,  consul  for  10  years;  his 
petton  waa  declared  saored,  and  even  divine;  ha  obtained  a  body-guard  of  knighta  and 
senators;  his  statue  was  placed  in  the  temples;  his  portr^t  was  struck  on  cmni;  the 
month  Quintilis  was  callcKl  Julius  in  hb  honor;  and  ou  all  public  occndons  he  was  per 
mitted  to  wear  the  triumphal  robe.  He  now  proposed  to  msks  a  digest  of  the  whole 
Roman  law  for  public  xise,  to  found  libraries  for  tbe  same  purpose,  to  drain  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  to  enlarge  tbe  harbor  of  Ostia,  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  to  quell  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  on  the  eastern  frontiers;  but  in  tbe 
midst  of  these  vast  designs  he  was  cut  off  by  assassination  on  the  ides  (16th)  of  Mar., 
44B.C.  The  details  of  this  crime— the  greatest  disaster  that  could  have  befallen  the 
Roman  world,  as  subsequent  events  showed— are  too  familiar  to  require  narration.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that,  of  the  sixty  aristocrats  who  were  in  the  conspiracy,  many  had 
partaken  of  C.'s  generosity,  and  all  of  his  clemency.  A  few,  like  Brubis.  out  of  a 
weak  and  formal  conscientiousness,  based  on  theory  rather  than  insist,  were  probably 
offended  by  C.'s  desire  to  change  the  form  of  government  into  a  faeroditaiy  monarchy; 
but  the  most,  like  Cassius,  were  inspired  by  a  spleenfid  hatred  of  the  dictator,  and  the 
base  ambition  of  regaining  power  at  ail  hazards. 

C,  who  was  S6  years  of  age  when  he  waa  murdered,  was  of  anoUeand  kin^prea- 
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ence,  tall  of  stature,  and  poBsessing  a  countenance  which,  thoa^  pale  and  thiniritti 
thought,  was  always  animated  by  the  light  of  bis  black  eyes.  He  was  baldbeaded  (U 
leastln  the  latter  part  <rf  his  life),  wore  no  beard,  and  thoi^  of  a  rather  delicate  con- 
stitution naturally,  he  ultimately  attuned  to  the  most  vigorotis  health.  His  besetting 
■in  was  sensiwlity;  but  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  criminality  of  his  coa- 
doct  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  as  much  the  sin  of  the  times  hi  which 
lie  lived  as  his  own,  and  tUat  the  superlative  grandeur  of  his  position  gave  a  prominence 
to  his  licentiousness  which  a  more  bumble  lot  would  have  escaped.  His  intellect  was 
marveloQsly  versatile.  In  everything  he  eicelled.  He  was  not  only  the  first  general 
and  statesman  of  his  age,  but  lie  was— excepting  Cicero— its  greatest  orator.  As  a  bis* 
toiian,  he  has  never  t>een  surpassed  and  rarely  equaled  in  simplicity  and  vigor  of  style, 
and  in  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  narrates  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  was,  in  addition,  a  mathematician,  philologist,  jurist,  and  architect,  and  always  took 
great  pleasure  in  literary  society.  Most  of  his  writings  have  been  lost,  though  their  titles 
we  preserved;  but  we  still  possess  ids  Invaluable  Commeniarii  (generally  known  as 
"  Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  ").  The  ecUtio  prwuep»  was  printed 
«t  Rome  1449  C.'s  life  was  formally  written  in  ancient  times  by  Buetonius  and  Plu- 
tarch. There  are  modem  lives  by  Delorme,  Kapoleon  UI.  (1665),  and  J.  A.  Froude  (1870). 
The  bt^t  ediUou  of  his  wra-ka  1b  that  of  J)inter  (1890).  Fot  hta  ounpaignB,  see  Dodged 
Cdvar  (1692). 

C£ftAK,  Sir  JuLiue,  1568-1686 ;  an  English  statesman,  educated  at  Oxford  and 
the  university  of  Paris;  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  master  of  the  roiin, 
and  held  other  high  oflSces  under  Elizabetb  and  Jamea  L 

CgMABE'A  {Turri» Stratonu),  called  bythe  natives  "Eaisari'yeh."  This  once  prond 
and  s^endid  seaport,  perhaps  one  of  Herod's  most  magnificent  works — a  Grecian  town 
with  Its  temples,  amphitheater,  batbs,  etc.,  imported  mto  Syria— was  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  96  m.  s.  of  Beyrout.  and  37  m.  n.  of  Jaffa. 

In  66  A.D ,  Gessiiis  Florus,  the  worst  of  all  petty  tyrants  that  had  afflicted  Jndea, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Ciesarea.  About  that  time,  a  terrible  revolution,  which 
commenced  at  C. ,  broke  out  all  over  Judea.  It  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the  Syrian 
and  Jewish  citizens  of  C.  as  to  which  of  tbcm  the  city  really  belonged  to ;  and  oome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  from  the  fact  that  above  20,000  Jews 
were  massacred  in  C.  in  the  space  of  one  hour;  18.000  in  one  night  at  Scythopolis; 
60,000  at  Alexandria;  8000  at  Joppa;  and  10,000  at  Damascus. 

G.  was  occupied  by  the  cmsaders;  after  them.  It  seems  to  have  gradually  decayed 
Into  nothingness.    It  is  now  a  heap  of  half -buried  ruins. 

OXautE  A  FHILIFTl  (Panium).  This  town,  mentioned  in  Matt.  xri.  18,  was 
dtnated  about  SO  m.  n.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  Caesarea  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  by  tiie  appendage  of  "  Philippi,"  given  to  it  in  honor  of  Philip  the 
tetrarch,  who  repaired  the  city.  It  Is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
grass. 

CXBAXSAH  OFEBATION  {eado — etBsut)  has,  from  very  ancient  times,  been  the  popu- 
lar name  for  hy^otomy  {hy»tera,  uterus;  tome,  section).  Pliny  dlstiactly  alludes  to  it 
in  his  NaiuTai  BiOery  Gib.  vii.  cap.  ix.),  sayine  that  Cesar  was  so  called  from  being 
talten  by  excision  out  of  the  womb  of  his  motner,  and  that  such  persons  were  called 
Oanma  (Cesar  a  ceso  matris  utero  dictus:  qufi  de  cansA  Cauonea  appellati).  In  his  case, 
the  mother  must  have  survived  the  operation,  as  Aurelia  was  ative  when  her  son  invaded 
Britain. 

The  pages  of  a  popular  work  scarcely  allow  of  the  details  of  such  a  proceeding,  but 
we  may  state  that  the  first  incision  is  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  to  the 
length  of  6  or  7  inches.  When  the  uterus  is  exposed,  it  must  be  carefully  opened, 
the  child  lifted  out.  and  then  the  after-birth.  The  uterus  now  contracts,  and  unkadown 
into  the  pelvis,  the  wound  is  closed,  and  opium  is  given  to  the  patient  to  allay  pain  and 
nervous  irritablliQr. 

In  Great  Britiun,  the  C.  O.  has  been  rarely  performed,  most  likely  from  the  skill  of 
the  Bccoucbenrs  rendering  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary;  but  still  Rcveral  cases  are  on 
record  where  not  only  the  child,  but  Uie  mother,  was  saved.  Some  women,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  accepted  it  as  their  usual  method  of  delivery,  having  several  children,  each 
requiring  to  be  removed  through  an  atidominal  incision;  one  woman  submitted  to  it 
•even  times.  It  has  also  been  successfully  performed  in  most  unfavoraUe  circumstances. 
In  the  year  ISOO.  a  sow-gelder  operated  succes^ully  on  his  own  wife;  an  illiterate  IrUi 
midwife,  Mary  Donallv,  operated  with  a  razw  on  a  poor  ftumer's  wife  In  Jan.,  1788, 
and  removed  a  dead  child;  her  patient  completely  recovered,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  a 
mile  on  foot  on  the  27tb  day  after  i  je  operation.  Nay,  a  negro  woman  in  JanuUca  cut 
herself  open  with  a  butcher  s  knife,  removed  her  infant,  and  recovered.  Practitioners 
are  not  quite  decided  as  to  the  circumstances  which  Jxutify  the  performance  of  this 
severe  operation  on  the  living  female,  but  all  agree  on  the  )>ropriety  of  at  once  removing 
by  it  the  child  of  a  recentlv  dead  woman.  Nuraa  Pompilius  decreed  that  everv  preg- 
nant woman  who  died  should  be  opened;  and  the  senate  of  Venice,  in  1608,  necraed 
that  pracUtfoners  should  perform,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  C.  O.  on  pregnant  wonuu 
uaipifOttA  to  be  dead.  In  1749,  the  king  of  Bidly  decreed  the  punlahment  of  death  to 
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aedlcal  men  wbo  omitted  to  perform  It  on  women  dy\ug  wlien  acbraDced  In  {ocignaney^ 
Of  couxse,  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must  be  performed  imaiediatuly. 

0S8ABIB1C,  in  its  historical  aspect  denote*  a  pore  deepodsm,  at  once  military,  dvU, 
judicial,  and  religious,  professedly  mdntrined  in  Uw  tnto^  of  the  people;  such  a 
aespotiuQ,  in  fine,  as  that  of  the  Roman  empire  under  the  Ctesare.  In  its  modern 
■oceptatioa,  since  in  the  more  civilized  nations  the  permanent  possession  of  these  powers 
vntremmeled  by  constitutional  limitations  is  rarely,  if  ever,  vested  in  a  single  person, 
the  word  Is  often  applied  to  a  temporary  political  dictatorship  aridog  in  ^e  confusion  of 
revolutionary  oommotiona  and  In  the  disorgaolzation  of  parties.  It  invariably  Impliee 
tte  Ideaof  a  govenunentgood  or  bad.  according  to  the  character  of  the  person  who  ezer*; 
daesit. 

OBinnL   See  Rdbidiuic. 

OBSU'BA,  a  pause  or  divldoa  In  a  verse ;  a  separation  by  the  ending  of  a  word,  or 
lif  a  pause  in  reading,  of  syllablee  rythmically  connected,  as  In  this  line :  "  These  part- 
ing num-bera,  ca-denoed  by  my  grief." 

OAT,  or  Kav,  the  mountain,  or  range  of  mountains,  that  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
Action  surrounds  the  earth.  The  pivot  on  which,the  mountain  rests  is  a  great  emerald 
fiom  which  the  sky  receives  Its  colors,  and  the  mountain  la  the  dwellinff-plaoe  of  giants 
and  genii.   "  From  Eaf  to  Eaf '  signifies  from  one  to  the  other  end  of  uie  world. 

GAF7A.   Bee  Kaxva. 

GATFABEL'LI,  OB  OAZTABELLI,  QaAtaho  Majobaito.  1708-83;  an  Italian 
%Dcalist  who,  when  a  boy,  was  properly  qualified  for  singii^  feminine  parts,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  soprano  of  the  age.  Ue  was  highly  successiul  for  many  years,  having 
mo  rival  excepting  possibly  Farinelli ;  and  he  had  success  as  a  composer  also.  On  return- 
ing toprivate  life  he  built  a  pahice,  over  the  entrance  of  which-he  inscribed :  "  Ampliion 
bmlt  Thebes;  I  this  house,"  alluding  to  the  stoiy  that  the  walls  of  Thebes  rose  without 
hands  to  the  music  of  Amphion's  lyre. 

CAFTEDtX,  or  THEbiE,  CbHicN«Oi4-HiO,  is  the  alkaloid  or  active  principle  of 
onffea  (q.v.)  and  tea  (q.v.).  When  isolated,  it  fonps  beautiful  white  crystals,  with  a 
riU^  luster,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  present  in  coffee  to 
the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent,  and  in  ordinary  or  Chinese  tea,  from  2^  to  6  per  cent; 
and  is  also  found  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana  teas.  It  may  be  extracted  from  coffee  or 
tea  by  making  a  decoction  in  not  water,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  which  causes  a  pre- 
i^lAtate  of  caneotannate  of  lead.  When  the  latter  is  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  lead  is  separated,  and  the  C.  left  in  solution.  On  eva^ration  of  the  liquid,  and 
lecrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  C.  separates  in  crystals. 

GATTSA  BBSAD.  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  AtMpAofarftw,  trees  of  the  natu- 
nl  order  ci/eaeUueai  (q-v.),  wUch,  like  many  others  of  that  order,  have  moch  starch  in 
tbBlT  stems,  and  afford  food  to  the  nativee  of  Soath  Africa.  Tbe^foe  also  called  bread- 
tnei. 

GATTZSa.   Bee  EAFFlBa 
OATFRA'RIA.   See  Kaffraria, 
OAFFBISTAS',  See  Kafqustas. 
OAFTAIT.    See  Eaftan. 

GAOU,  a  walled  t.  In  the  province  of  Urblno,  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Can- 
tlano  and  Busso,  where  tiiete  la  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  former  river.  It  is  a 
Ushop's  seat,  and  has  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  which  is  a  famous  fresco  by  Oio 
Tannf  Sanzio,  the  father  of  Raphael.  Leather  manufactaring  is  the  chief  business. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

OAOL'IASI,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the 
a.e.  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island,  in  lat.  89°  13'  n.,  long.  0° 
C  east.  It  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor,  defeaded  by  several  forts,  and  is  the  empc 
rium  of  all  the  trade  of  the  island.  The  town  contains  many  public  buildings  and 
diurches,  and  has  a  university  with  100  students;  but  its  streets,  for  the  most  part,  are 
very  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty.  C.  hada  pop.  of  (1804)  44,800.  It  has  also  a  dockyard, 
■nd  a  good  road  was  some  years  ago  constructed  from  C.  to  Bassari,  the  second  city  In 
tlie  island,  and  to  some  of  the  more  consideraUe  {daces.  Steamers frequently 
between  C.  and  Oenoa;  and  It  is  now  united  to  ttie  continent  of  Europe  by  a  line  of 
electric  telegraph. 

OAQLIABI,  Paolo,  best  known  as  Paolo  VeroTUU,  an  Italian  painter  of  great  eml-  * 
nence,  was  b.  at  Verona  in  1628.  He  first  studied  under  his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile,  a 
respectable  artist,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  He  had  for  contemporaries  both  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  and  was 
held  in  equal  admiration  with  these  famous  painters.  The  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  in 
Venice,  contains  many  of  his  productions,  which  are  reckoned  the  most  important  of  his 
earlier  period~i.e.,  the  period  before  he  visited  Rome,  when  he  first  became  acquainted 
irith  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  infiueace  of  the  Roman 
fdiool  on  his  stvle  was  so  bmpy.  that,  on  his  return,  he  received  the  honor  of  knMit- 
feDod  fh»n  the  doge.   He  died  19th  April,  1088.   C.  is  remarkable  for  On  fertUltr  oChis 
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inuwinatlon.  HIb  derign  Is  generaUy  noble,  his  composition  rich,  and  hU  exocnttoa 
truthful.  In  the  Invenuon  of  details,  eniecially,  he  is  inexhaustible,  and  often  overloads 
bis  pictures  with  onuuneut  One  peculiaritj  of  his  works  is  the  frequent  Introduction 
of  splendid  architectural  backgrounds,  which,  however,  were  genernlly  painted  by  his 
toother  Benedetto.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions  is  Uie  "Marriage  Feast  at 
Cana  of  Qalilee,"  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  It  is  20  ft.  liigh,  and  80  iu  length,  and 
ooQtains  180  figures.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Calllag  of  St.  Andrew  to 
theApostlesliip,"  "The  Feast  of  Simon,^uid  the  "  Presentation  of  the  Family  of  Darias 
to  Alexander. 

CAGLIOtTBO,  Count  AitKBSAKDRO  in,  a  notorious  impostor,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of 
ttie  18th  c,  traveled  tlirough  Europe,  and  whose  adventures  afford  considerable  insight 
Into  the  social  characteristics  of  his  times.  He  was  born  at  Palermo,  of  poor  parentage, 
June  3,  1743,  and  his  true  name  was  OnrsEFPB  Balbauo.  Carlyle's  picture  of  him 
wben  a  boy — "  brass-faced,  vociferous,  Toracious" — is  probably  accurate,  and  already 
prophesies  the  bold  and  boisterons  quack.  When  18  years  old,  he  ran  away  from  the 
seminary  of  St.  Rocb,  and  was  altcrwards  sent  to  a  monasterr  at  Cartagiore.  Here  ho 
became  assistant  to  the  apothecary  of  the  monastery,  and  picked  up  that  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  medidne,  which  was  afterwards  found  quite  sufficient  to  impose 
upon  so  many  respectable  individuals.  His  conduct  in  (lie  monastery  was  in  k^pinc 
with  his  cliaracter,  but  finding  it  too  contracted  a  sphere  for  the  development  of  hu 
ambitious  genius,  he  left  it,  or  was  ejected,  and  for  a  time  led  "the  loosest  tiff"  la 
Palermo.  When  26  years  old,  he  found  it  highly  advisableto leave  hisnative  place.  In 
company  with  a  certain  sage  named  Althotas,  C.  is  vaguely  represented  as  traveling 
first  in  some  parts  of  Oreece,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  At  Rome,  ' '  his  swart,  squat  figure  first 
becomes  authentically  viable  in  the  Corso  and  Campo  Yaccioo.  He  lodges  at  the  sign 
of  the  Sun  In  tiie  rotunda,  and  sells  etchings  there,"  very  hard  up  at  tUs  time.  In 
Venice,  ' '  the  bnll-necked  forger"  contrived  to  marry  a  very  pretty  woman  named  Lorenza 
Feliciana,  who  became  a  skillful  accomplice  in  his  schemes,  and  captivated  many 
admirers,  while  C.  picked  their  pockets.  C.  now  made  the  tour  of  Italy  with  great  suc- 
cess as  a  phy^cian,  philosopher,  alchemist,  freemason,  and  necromancer.  Next,  he 
extended  his  victorious  career  tlirough  some  parts  of  Qermany,  and  especially  carried 
on  a  lively  business  in  his  "elixir  of  immortal  youth,"  which  became  ver^  popular 
amooff  the  ladie&  By  virtue  of  tliis  fine  medicine,  the  count  assured  his  patients  that 
be  had  already  attained  his  160th  year,  while  Ids  young  and  charming  wife  often  talked 
affectionately  of  her  son  as  "  a  commander  in  the  Dutch  navy.**  Through  Courhmd, 
the  count  and  his  accomplice  advanced  tritunpliantiy  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
where  be  seems  to  have  first  made  a  failure;  for  the  empress  Catharine,  aided  by  her 
Scotch  phydcian,  Bogerson,  a  keen-witted  native  of  Annandale,  who  skeptically  exam- 
ined his  famous  "  Bpagiric  food,"  and  pronounced  it  "  unfit  for  a  dog,"  penetrated  his 
real  duuracter.  and  made  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy.  C.  soon  found  it  convenient  to 
Tanidi.  We  next  find  him  at  Warsaw,  discoursing  on  his  pet  Egyptian  masonry,  medi- 
cal pUloec^hy,  and  the  Ignorance  of  doctors,  but  he  had  the  misrortune  to  be  unmasked 
by  a  certain  count  M.  This,  however,  bad  little  effect  on  the  stupid  credulity  of  C.^s 
dnpes — belonging,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  upper  classes,  who  in  that  age,  accord- 
ing to  Csrlyle,  were  at  once  sensual,  infidel,  and  superstitious  — so  that  they  persisted 
for  a  time  in  "  distending  his  pockets  with  ducats  and  diamonds,"  which,  however,  his 
lavish  dissipation  soon  scattered  to  the  winds  —  for  this  prophet  of  a  new  physical  and 
moral  rqteneration,  and  Inventor  of  an  "invaluable  penti^n  for  abolishing  originid 
sin,"  was  a  desperate  gambler.  In  1780  he  went  to  Strasburg;  and  soon  afterwards  we 
find  him  in  Parts,  still  founding  lodges  of  "  Egyptian  freemasons,"  holding  nocturnal 
meetings  for  calling  "spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  etc.,  and  scandalously  simulating  the 
character  and  of  a  philanthropist.    From  Paris  he  went  over  to  England,  where 

he  was  cordially  received  by  the  followers  of  Swedenborg.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
(1785),  be  became  distinguished  at  court,  was  intimate  with  the  weak  and  credulous 
cardinal  Rohan,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  affitir  of  the  diamond  necldace  (q.  v.). 
This  lodged  him  in  the  Bastille,  but  he  cleared  himself  by  a  statement  which  gained 
credit,  and,  after  tielng  liberated,  carried  on  his  adventures  once  more  In  England,  but 
feebly,  the  Bunstiine  of  success  now  obviously  growing  dim;  in  short,  the  count,  In  gloom 
and  foreboding,  disappeared  from  the  island.  But  the  market  in  Germany,  too,  was 
closed,  a  general  distrust  having  been  excited  by  the  revelations  of  one  of  the  count's 
dupes.  £lsewbere,  also,  these  began  to  fail  him.  "  At  Aix,  in  Savoy,  there  are  baths,  but 
no  gudgeons  in  them;"  at  Turin,  he  is  ordered  off  by  the  king;  a  similar  fate  befalls  him 
at  Roveredo;  atTrcnt,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  "paintinganewhleroglyphicscreen," 
which,  however,  attracts  no  more  the  gaping  crowd;  lower  still,  "he  pawns  dlamonu 
buckles;"  finally,  his  wayworn  wife  —  in  whom,  perhaps  because  of  her  womanhood 
the  enormous  lie  and  quackery  first  brealcs  up —  "longs  tQ  be  in  Rome  by  her  mother's 
hearth,  by  her  mother's  grave,  where  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  refuge  airaits  her."  In 
Hay,  1789,  he  entered  the  city;  on  the  29th  December,  the  holy  inquisition  detected  him 
founding  "some  feeble  ghost  of  an  Egyptian  lodge."  He  was  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  freemasonry  His  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
Ufe  in  the  fortress  San  Leon,  where,  In  spite  of  Ids  *'  eUxir  <A  Immortal  youth,"  ho 
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dl«d,  1795,  aged  63  yean.  Hts  wife  ended  herdaTS  lo  aoonreiit  Hli  Jf^tnonras  AvtUn- 
tKruM,  posthumously  circulated  In  Paris,  were  not  authentic.— See  Culyie^MtaedlaMffHa 
Mmajft,  art.  Count  Cagllostro. 

CAfiHOLA,  LuiQi,  Marchbsb,  a  distinguished  Italian  architect,  was  b.  at  HDan  In 
1782— d.  1833.  Belonging  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  he  could  afford  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and  deyoted  himseli  earneetly  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture. His  master-works  are  two  triumphal  arches.  The  first  is  the  famous  Arco  ddla 
pace,  in  Milan,  commenced  in  1807,  but  Dot  finished  until  1888.  It  is  coustructed  of 
white  marble,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arc  de  VEtoile,  in  Paris,  la  both  the  largest 
and  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  reaching  a  height  of  78  feet.  On  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  a  bronze  figure  of  Peace,  in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses,  while  the  sides  are 
richlv  adorned  with  innumerable  bas-reliefa  The  second  forming  the  Porta  di  Jfomuto, 
or  Fttrta  T^neaae,  ia  also  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  is  much  admired.  Bedoea 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  eampanUff  (bell-tower)  at  Urgoano,  in  the  Bei^gamese. 

OAOOtB  is  the  name  nven  to  a  tribe  of  men,  of  manners  and  customs  akin  to  those 
of  the  gypsies,  who  are  found  scattered  through  various  parts  of  Beam  aod  Gawony,  in 
France.  They  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  descendaots  of  the  Visigoths,  who  remained 
in  France  after  tlieir  defeat  by  Clovis,  in  the  6th  century.  Until  the  French  revolution 
of  1790.  they  received  even  worse  treatment  than  that  which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
remnants  of  conquered  races.  Tiiey  were  forced  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  were  forbid 
den  to  practice  aU  but  the  most  menial  tnide%  and  were  obliged  to  live  iscdated,  either  la 
Hparate  villages  or  in  separate  quarters  of  tiie  towns.  Bo  complete  was  their  estrenge- 
ment  from  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  were  forced  to  enter  the  churches  by  doors 
niecially  set  apart  for  them.  Since  that  revolution,  they  have  been  placed,  as  regards 
the  law,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens,  but  socially  they  are  still  regarded 
as  a  degraded  race.  Their  language  has  been,  so  far  back  as  is  known,  a  corrupt  dia^ 
lect  of  that  spoken  in  the  surrounding  countiy;  but  their  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  fair 
complexion,  mark  them  out  as  ethnologically  distinct,  and  speak  to  a  Teutonic  origin. 
From  a  great  liability  to  the  diseases  afflicting  cretins,  probably  caused  by  their  exprned 
manner  of  life  and  insufficient  nourishment,  wej  were  at  one  time  erroneously  thought 
to  belong  to  that  unfortunate  class.  Tribes,  whose  history  and  present  condition  greatiy 
resemble  those  of  the  C,  are  to  be  found  in  Brittany,  where  th^  receive  the  name  of 
' '  Caqueux and  in  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  "  Colll- 
berts.^'  Sm  Michel's  Sitbnre  det  Baeet  Ma/u€Ute$  de  la  Franc*  tt  d»  VEipagne  (History  of 
Outcast  Races  in  France  and  Spain),  Par.  1847. 

OAOflA'HA,  a  t.  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  with 
a  population  of  about  18,000. 

CAHAWBA,  a  river  r^ng  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ala.^  flowing  s.w.  throtu^  a  region 
rich  in  coal,  and  joining  the  Alabama  8  m.  w.  of  Bdma.  The  O.  Is  navigable  hj  small 
craft  for  about  100  miles. 

OAEEH.  Sakusl,  179&-1863 :  a  French  Jew  noted  as  a  Hebrew  scholar.  He  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  French  with  Hebrew  on  opposite  pages,  and  with  notes 
aod  oomments.  He  also  founded  the  ArtHiiom  Itra^iktt  a  monthly  pobUoatlon  devoted 
to  Jewish  questions  and  hiteiests. 

CAHXmxmiE,  a  name  given  to  the  plan  proposed  in  1893  by  the  German  Oatholle 
Bishop,  Oahensley,  who  advised  that  the  forel]gn-bom  population  of  the  United  States 
should  be  divided,  for  ecclesiastic^  purposes,  according  to  their  European  nationality, 
under  priests  Bx>eaking  their  own  tenguages,  and  of  like  race.  This  plan,  which  would 
(end  to  perpetuate  in  this  country  the  racial  divisions  of  Europe,  was  vigorously  and 
successfully  opposed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  IreUud,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
American  inrty"  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

OA'HIB,  or  Caheb,  a.  t.  in  the  co.  of  Tipperary,  Ireland  on  the  Snir,  situated  at  the  e.  end 
of  a  valley  between  the  Ualtees  and  Knockmeledown  mountains,  8  m.  n.w.  of  Clonmel. 
In  the  town  Is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Glengall,  with  a  park  which  extends  along 
the  river  for  2  m.  below  the  town.  Cahir  castle,  an  ancient  irregular  Xorman  stracture 
of  considerable  extent,  is  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir.  It  was 
taken  by  the  earl  of  Essex  In  1590,  and  by  Cromwell  in  1650;  it  has  been  lately  restored. 
C.  has  extensive  flonr-mllls,  and  a  pop.  of  about  2500.  There  are  large  barracks  near 
Oahlr. 

CAH0X8  (anciently  Divona),  a.  t.  In  the  department  of  Lot,  France,  Is  situated  on  a 
small  rockr  peninsula,  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river  Lot — hrae  crossed  by  three  bridges 
— about  60  m.  n.  of  Toolouse.  The  streets  of  0.  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  present 
many  specimens  of  antique  architecture.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  several  Roman 
remains,  Including  those  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct.  There  is  an  obelisk  to  Fenelon,  who 
was  a  student  at  the  university  here.  The  town  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Henri  of 
Xavarre  In  1680.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yam,  woolens,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
etc.;  the  district  produces  wine  In  considerable  quantities.  The  pop.  in  1872  was 
11,416;  and  in  '91,  15,869. 

OAI'APHAB,  high^riest  of  the  Jews  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cnsar,  at  the  b^Inning 

of  Christ's  ministry,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  trial  and  crucifixion.  His  wife  was  the 
(laughter  of  Annas,  a  former  high-priest,  who  still  bad  great  influence  in  sacerdotal 
matters.   In  the  council  summoned  by  the  chief-priests  and  Pliarisees  to  take  action 
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Jan  the  remarkable  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  Ciuaphas,  was  decidedly  in  fovor 
putting  him  to  death,  using  the  prophetic  language:  "Ye  know  nothing  at  all;  nor 
consider  tlmt  it  is  expedient  for  us  uiat  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not"  Christ  was  arrugned  before  Caisphas,  when  the  effort  to 
coDTict  him  on  false  teatimooy  failed;  and  then  the  rviaoner  ms  called  as  a  witness aod 
asked  if  he  was  indeed  the  Oht^t,  the  son  of  God.  The  answer  being  in  the  afflrmatlTc; 
the  bigb-priost  pretended  to  be  sorely  griered  at  what  he  considered  blasphpmy,  and 
appealed  to  Christ's  enemies  to  say  if  that  was  not  enough.  The  answer  was  that  Christ 
aeaerved  death,  and  without  remonstrance  from  the  high-priest,  they  at  o&ce  fell  upon 
the  prisoner  with  insult  and  injury.  But  thebigh-priesthad  not  the  power  of  fliul  con- 
demnation, that  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  governor  only. 

CAI'COL  or  Cat'ob,  or  Ebtb,  a  term  applied  to  numberless  rocky  islets  of  the  West 
Indies,  ana  that  generally  with  a  reference  to  some  more  considerable  island  in  tbo 
neighborhood.  Thus,  to  take  the  Bahamas  as  an  instance,  there  are  the  Keys  of  Provi- 
dciict,  of  Eleuthera,  of  Abaco,  etc  But  more  specifically  the  name  is  often  appropiii4«d 
to  the  south-easterly  members  of  the  Bahamas.  Thoogh  geographically  a  portion  of  the 
Bahamas  and  formerly  under  the  goremment  of  Bahama,  they  fonn  with  Turin's  Islands 
a  separate  government  onder  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  A  commissioner,  assisted  by  a 
legislative  board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  administers  the  government. 
There  are  more  than  80  small  islands,  having  an  area  of  about  100  miles,  but  only  6  are 
Inhabited.   The  largest  is  Crand  Calcos,  which  Is  20  miles  long  by  6  broad.   The  seat  of 

Sivemment  is  at  Grand  Turk,  which  haa  a  public  library  and  reading  room.  The  chi^ 
dnstry  Is  salt  lafcli^  and  a  coosiderable  amount  of  salt  is  ezpcwtod  annna&r  to  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  ITewfonndland.  Ih&ee  Is  also  a  sponge  fishery.  The  pt^. 
in  1891  was  4745. 

OATTA,  or  Hai'pa,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  situated  exactly  opposite  Acre, 
upon  a  spur  of  Ht.  Cannel,  and  on  the  s.  side  of  a  wide  semicircular  bay,  4  m.  across. 
It  is  the  ancient  Hefa,  or  Sycaminopolis.  It  covers  but  a  small  space  of  ground,  and 
contains  no  edifice  oi  any  note  except  a  few  minarets.  The  houses  are  bout  of  rough 
unhewn  sandstcme,  plastered  over  with  llmfr-^the  roob  flat.  Pop.  about  9000— Hos- 
1ms,  Christians,  ana  Jews.  C,  baring  a  better  anchorage  than  Acre,  Is  fast  eclipsing 
that  city  as  a  port,  and  in  recent  years  almost  all  the  trade  of  Acre  has  been  transferred 
to  it.  Consolar  ^ents  from  England,  Prance,  etc.,  have  been  established  at  C.  In  the 
neighborhood  a  German  oolony  settled  in  1870,  and  Bussian  Jews  have  also  formed  a 
BetUenKoit  here.  C.  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  of  palm,  ^^ve,  orange,  dtron, 
fig,  mulbeiry,  and  pomegranate  trees. 

OATLTiIAUD,  Fk£d£ric.  1787-1669 ;  a  Fiench  goldsmith  who  traveled  In  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Ana  Minor.  He  was  engaged  by  Mehemet  All  to  explore 
the  desots  along  the  Kile  and  near  the  Bed  Sea,  and  in  the  work  discovered  the  emerald 
mines  of  ML  Zabarah.  He  returned  to  France  with  a  valuable  ooUection  of  antb)uitie8^ 
plants,  and  minerals,  and  published  Voj/offe  a  VOatu  d»  Tlube$,  etc.  He  went  again  to 
^ypt  and  made  explorations  In  the  eastern  deserts,  making  an  expedition  to  upper 
Kubia  with  Ismael  Bey.  In  1819-33,  he  published  Voyoffe  a  Maroe.  Among  the  relics 
of  antiqui^  bronght  by  him  to  France  and  purchased  by  the  government,  waaa  mummy. 
Inscribed  with  bleroglsrphical  cluiracters  accompanied  with  a  Greek  translation,  which 
proved  of  great  help  to  Champolllon  In  the  study  of  the  ancient  langnoge. 

OAHJiIE,  'Rssk  or  AnocBTE,  a  French  traveler,  noted  for  his  journey  to  Timbuctoo, 
was  bom  19th  Sept,  1799,  at  Mauzd,  in  the  department  of  Deuz-Sivrea.  Eavhig gone 
to  Senegal,  and  engaged  in  trading  with  the  natlvefl,  he  learned,  aboat  1836,  that  the 
gei^raphical  societv  of  Paris  had  onered  a  premium  of  10,000  francs  to  the  first  travdcr 
who  should  reach  Tlmbuctoo.  Provided  with  a  stock  of  goods  for  barter,  C.  stwrtod  from 
Sierra  Leone,  Mar.  22, 1827,  and  after  some  delay  caused  by  illness,  he  reached  the  mys- 
terious city  In  April,  1828,  where  he  remained  14  days.  On  leaving  Timbnctoo,  he 
accompanied  a  caravan  across  the  SiAara  desert,  reaching  the  coast  at  Tangier.  After 
neariof  and  examining  his  statements,  the  society  awarded  him  the  offeredprfce,  with 
a  pension  of  1000  francs,  and  the  order  of  the  le^on  of  honor.  His  notes  of  travel, 
arranged  by  M.  Jomard,  were  published  under  the  title  Journal  tPun  Voyage  A  lem- 
tmtktou  0t  d  Jenne  dana  VAfriqve  GmOraU,  etc  (8  vols.,  Pw.  1880).  In  England,  doubts 
were  raised  as  to  the  veracity  of  C. ,  but  without  just  grounds.  0.  died  at  nis  estate,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  3lay  36,  1888. 

GADKACAV,  or  Kahcakam,  a  Turkish  officer  corresponding  with  lieutenant  or  Heu- 
*enant-Kovemor.   The  caimacan  of  Constantinople  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  grand  vlriOT, 


cipal  towns. 

OAn,  the  flrat-bom  of  Adam  and  Eve.  His  history,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  is  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  and  the  tradtUona  which  a  later  superstition  has 
gathered  round  it,  have  thrown  do  light  whatever  on  its  dark  perplexity.  As  the  first 
murderer,  his  memory  has  always  been  profoundly  execrated  ttie  Christian  church; 
yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  that  one  sect— if  not  more— of  the  pseudo- 
vnosurafoona  his  actions  and  character  so  much  to  their  Uklnx,  that  th^  caUed  thon- 
•uvea  CainiUM  (180  a.d.),  and  invented  an  explanation  of  his  afieged  crime,  which,  Uke 
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most  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  in  the  earlj  church,  •prang  out  of  the  deep-rooted  funds 
mental  errorof  the  " twoprindpleB."  TheC^niteflbelieTedtlutt  C.  wastbeofl^tringofth0 
intercourse  of  a  saperior  power  with  Eve,  and  Alwl  of  an  Inferior  ixmer;  that  their 
chaiEcters  corresponded  to  thdr  paternal  parentage,  and  that  the  ala^ng  of  Abel  only 
symbolized  the  victory  of  the  superior  over  the  inferior  power.  The  subsequent  puik> 
ishments  of  C.  were  regarded  as  the  persecutions  of  Abel's  father— i.e.,  the  Jewish  God. 
For  the  same  reason,  they  highlrhonored  all  the  reprobates  of  the  Old  Testament— such 
aa  the  {wople  of  Sodom,  Esau,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram— whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  Tictuus  of  thehatred  of  Jehovah.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  only  distorted 
and  fragmentary  accounts  of  tblL  as  of  all  the  other  heretical  sects.  The  Cainites  are  alao 
said  to  fiave  denied  the  dogma  of  the  lesntrBcdon  of  the  hody,  to  have  rejected  the  New 
Testament,  and  accepted  a  gospel  of  Judas,  the  betrayer. 

OAIHI,  Thohab  Hknry  Hali^  b.  Bun  com,  Cheshire,  England,  May,  185S;  author; 
visited  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  promote  international  copyright  lia  1896-6.  His 
publications  Include  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime  (1885);  7A«  DeemateT  (1887);  The  Maniman 
(1898);  The  Bondnmn  (1896);  The  Scapegoat  (1891);  The  Christian  (1897);  sonnets,  poems, 
and  criticisms. 

GA  IBA,  French  revolutionary  song,  the  words  by  Lsdi^,  a  street  singer,  and  the 
melody  originally  a  popular  contre-danse  entitled  Carillon  National,  a  favorite  air  of 
Harle  Antoinette's.  The  song  Is  said  to  have  been  -flrat  sung  when  the  mob  marched  to 
Versailles,  Oct.  6, 17S9.   It  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  18tb  Brumaire  in  1799^ 

OUBD,  Edwabd,  I.L.D.,  educator;  b.  Scotland,  1824;  educated  at  Oxford  nniversity: 
became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Glasgow  University  in  1866,  and  nuuter  of 
Baltol  college  in  1898;  author  of  The  Critical  Pktlotophy  of  Imtnanvel  Kant  (1880),  JOanyt 
on  Literature  and  Philotophy  (1892),  The  Evolution  o/Jteligioa  (188S),  etc 

OAIKD,  Sir  Jahks,  b.  1616;  an  agriculturist  of  Scotland,  author  of  ^i^A  i^^rm^njriutAe 
dett  Sub^itute  for  Protection.  In  1850-61  he  visited  all  parts  of  England  as  agricultural 
writer  for  the  liOndon  Tiwei^  his  letters  being  afterwards  published  in  a  v^^ume.  In 
1868  he  visited  the  United  States  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  western  territories.  While 
'  in  parliament  he  was  the  originator  of  a^ctdtuial  statistics,  now  annually  pobllsbed  by 
the  British  government.   He  was  made  E.C.B.  in  1888,  and  d.  In  1882. 

CAIBD,  Bev.  John,  d.d.,  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  was  b.  at  Greenock  In  1820;  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  In  1846  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  of  Newton-npon-Ayr,  whence  In  1847  he  was  translated  to  Lady  Tester's,  Edin- 
burgh. Here  his  popularity  was  extraordinary,  but  the  demands  made  on  his  physical 
entries  were  so  great  that  he  found  It  necessary  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  accepted, 
in  18^,  the  country  charge  of  Errol,  In  Perthshire.  A  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  queen  in  1866,  in  the  church  of  Crathie,  and  which  was  pnUished,  by  royal 
command,  under  the  title 'of  The  Religion  of  Common  Life,  was  universally  admired 
throughout  Great  Britain,  translated  on  the  continent  under  the  auspices  of  chevaiier 
Bunsen,  who  wrote  a  prefoce  to  it,  and  suddenly  carried  the  fame  of  the  author  into  all 
parts  of  the  Protestant  worid.  In  1857,  Dr.  O.  accepted  a  call  to  Glawow.  In  1868  he 
published  a  volume  of  snmons,  marked  by  lieanty  of  language,  strengu  ot  flion^t,  and 
earnest  sympathy  with  mankind.  He  received  tne  degree  (U  CD.  in  1880.  In  1862,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  and  In  1878,  principal  of  Glasgow  unlvmlty.  He 
published  The  Universal  Religion  (1874);  Intrvduedon  to  the  Phiiloao^y  tif  Melman  (1880); 
The  Religiom  of  India  (1881);  Spinota  (1889),  etc 

OAIBV,  or  Oabh,  a  Celtic  word,  i^gDlfying  a  protuberance,  a  heap,  a  pile.  In  that 
■ense,  it  appears  in  tiie  names  of  hijis  and  other  natural  objects  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany.  It  is  also  applied  to  artificial  heaps  of  unhewn  stones, 
which,  among  arctueologists,  nave  come  to  be  generally  known  as  "caimB.** 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cairns.  The  simplest  and  most  common  form  seems  to  be 
a  conical  pile  of  stones  of  no  great  size.  Next  is  what  maybe  called  the  fence  or  ringed 
C— a  heap  of  stones  girdled  ronnd  by  large  unhewn  atones  set  upright  in  the  ground. 
Some  cairns  have  two,  and  a  veiyfew  have  three  such  concentric  girdles;  in  some 
instances,  there  are  concentric  rows  of  upright  stones  wltbio  the  cairn.  Many  cairns 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  circles  of  unhewn  stone  pillars  which  antiquaries 
used  to  style  "Druidical."  In  a  few  instances,  csirna  are  found  at  the  end  of  an  avenue 
.  of  standing  stones.  Some  calms  are  fenced  round  by  a  narrow  ditch  and  a  small  earthen 
rampart.  A  very  few  cairns  have  unhewn  flat  stones  on  their  tops;  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber ue  surmounted  by  an  unhewn  stone  pillar.   A  few  are  oblong  in  shape. 

Cairns  were  erectra,  doubtless,  for  several  purposes.  It  appears  from  record  that  tber 
wareoftenraisedtodistinguishthemarchesorboundariesof  lands.  OneC,  nearBalmoral, 
on  the  Highland  Dee,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a  mustering-place  for  the  men  of 
Btratbdee,  who  took  Its  name,  Caim-Tiarcuimhne,  or  "C.  of  remembrance,"  for  their 
slogan  or  war-cry.  In  later  times,  places  where  great  crimes  had  been  committed  were 
uorked  1^  cairns;  thus,  "  Hushet's  C,"  in  the  Queen's  park  at  Edinburgh,  shows  the 
spot  where  a  wife  was  murdered  1^  her  husband,  under  drcumstances  of  peculiar  atroo* 
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ity,  in  1790.  But  that  the  ^at  purpose  of  the  C.  was  sepulchral,  is  shown  by  tba 
human  remains  found  in  so  many  of  them.  "  DU^eetU  et  erutu,  oaa  inverdur^r,  et  qui- 
imsdam  Tumor  nimintt  adhue  manet,"  says  Robert  Gordon  of  Btraloch,  writiog  of  Scotch 
caima  la  1664.  "  For  the  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,"  wrote 
Thady  OHoddy  in  1617,  "some  of  them  were  heaped  as  monuments  of  battles,  some 
made  In  memory  of  someeminent  persons  buried  in  such  a  place."  A  Highland  suppliant 
would  have  said  to  his  benefactor:  Curn  nd  eloch  er  do  chanu,  "Iwilladd  a  stone  to 

SOT  cairn."  The  bones  found  in  cairns  are  generally  calcined  or  half-burned,  and 
stoBSd  either  in  what  are  called  ew£>— email  niue  cofBns  of  unhewn  stones — or  in  urns 
of  earthenware,  which,  again,  are  in  many  cases  protected  by  stone  cists.  Along  with 
the  bones  are  often  found  fliot  arrow-hea^,  flint  axe-heads,  stone  hammers,  stone  ring^ 
glass  beads,  implements  of  bone,  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  spear-heads,  and  other  weap- 
ons of  bronze.  In  some  instances,  human  bones  are  found  unbumed,  inclosed  in  stoiM 
cists  about  8  ft.  lon^  or,  more  rarely,  of  the  full  size  of  a  man.  In  one  case,  as  many  a» 
aerenteen  stone  elate  were  found  In  one  calm. 

Uan/  calmB  are  of  considerahle  dze.  Each  of  three  calms  at  Memsle,  near  Truer- 
burg^  m  Aberdeenshire,  was  about  800  ft.  in  circumference,  uid  about  40  ft.  hls^  A 
C.  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  in  Oalloway.  was  891  ft.  in  circumference.  Sereralof  the 
larger  cairns  are  what  Is  called  "chambered" — that  is,  have  internal  galleries  or  cells. 
Of  three  large  ringed  cairns  at  Clava,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nairn  river,  neu  the  battle- 
field of  CuUoden,  one  was  found  to  contain  a  gallery,  about  2  ft.  wide,  leading  from  the 
a.  ^de  of  the  C.  to  a  circular  chamber  in  the  center,  atx>ut  16  ft.  in  diameter,  built  of 
unhewn  and  uncemented  stones,  each  course  overlapping  the  other  so  as  to  meet  at  the 
top  In  that  But  of  rude  dome  which  has  rec^ved  the  name  of  the  "beehive  house"  (q.T.)b 
Boas  0.,  on  the  moor  of  Dranandow,  In  the  pariah  of  Minnigaff,  had  two  gaUerieg 
crossing  each  other — each  80  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high. 

But  of  aU  the  "  chambered  "  cairns,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  at  Kew  Grange,  on 
uie  banks  of  the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  It  is  400  paces  In  circumference 
and  about  80  ft.  h^h,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  180,000  tons  of  stones.  In  1699,  it 
was  deacribed  £award  Llhwyd,  the  Welsh  antiquary,  as  "  a  mount  or  barrow,  of 
Tuy  c(»uddnable  height,  encompassed  with  ^ist  stones^  {ntched  on  end,  romid  the  bot- 
tom it.  and  having  another,  lesser,  standing  on  the  top."  This  last  jhUst  has  disap- 
peared; of  the  outer  ring  of  pillars,  ten  still  remain,  placed  at  about  ten  yards  one  from 
another.  "The  cairn,"  says  Hr.  Wakeman  in  his  .ARAa0b!^.&!&0niA:a  (Dublin,  184^ 
"in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  presents  the  appMrance  of  a  gras^  hill  partially 
wooded;  but,  upon  ezamiuation,  the  coating  of  earth  is  found  to  be  altogether  super- 
fldal,  and  In  several  places  the  stones,  of  which  the  hill  is  entirely  composed,  are  laid 
bare.  The  opening  [which  is  nearly  square,  and  lined  by  large  flags]  was  accidentally 
discovered  about  the  year  1690.  The  mllery,  of  which  it  Is  the  external  entrance,  com- 
mnnicates  with  a  [dome-nxtfed]  chamber  or  cave  neaily  in  the  center  M  the  monnd. 
This  ealiery,  whl<m  measures  In  length  about  50  ft,  is,  at  its  entrance,  4  ft  high;  in 
bn^ta  about  8  feet.  Towards  the  Interior,  its  size  gradually  increases;  and  its  hei^t; 
where  it  forms  the  chamber,  is  18  feet.  The  chamber  is  cruciform,  the  head  and  arms 
of  the  cross  b^ng  foimed  by  tiiree  recesses— each  containing  a  \Msax  of  granite.  The 
sides  of  tiiese  recesses  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  several  of  which  bear  a 
great  variety  of  carving,  supposed  by  some  to  be  qrmbolical.  The  majority  of  tiiese 
carvings  must  have  been  executed  before  the  stones  had  been  placed  id  their  present 
poeltioas.  The  length  of  the  passage  and  chamber  from  n.  to  b.  Is  76  ft,  and  the 
neadth  of  the  chamber  from  e.  to  w.  20  feet.  Of  the  uma  or  basins  in  the  recesses, 
that  to  the  e.  Is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  formed  of  a  block  of  granite,  and  appeaia 
to  have  been  set  npon,  or  rather  within,  another  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions."  The 
Irish  antiquariea  believe  that  the  chambered  C.  of  New  Grange—*  *  the  cave  of  Achadh 
Aldai,"  as  it  was  called,  from  Aldai,  the  ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  kin^s— was 
opened  and  rifled  by  the  Norsemen  In  863.  About  a  mile  from  it,  on  either  side,  an 
oXbec  two  cairns  of  nearly  equal  uze,  named  Knowth  and  Dowth.  The  latter  wai 
opened  in  1847,  and  found  to  contain  a  galleiy,  a  cmclform  chamber,  a  basin  or  sarcopb- 
agOB,  and  carved  stones,  all  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  New  Grange.  Dngravioga 
m  the  sculptures,  in  both  cairns,  are  given  in  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilde's  Beyne  and  Blackwater, 
pp.  19S-S07  (Dublin,  1850),  and  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  the  same  character  with 
sculptures  found  in  Scandinavia;  at  Locmariaker,  and  at  Gavr  Innis,  in  the  Morbihan, 
in  Brittany;  In  one  of  the  cells  of  a  tumulus  opened  in  1863  at  Pickaquoy,  near  Kirk- 
wall, in  Orkney :  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  at  the  Laws,  near  Dundee;  at  the 
ancient  forts  at  Rowtin  Lynn,  and  Old  Bewick.  In  Northumberland;  and  on  one  of  flie 
standing  stones  near  Pennth  in  Cumberland,  called  "Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters." 

Caima  are  most  frequent  in  stony  countriea  Where,  as  in  many  parts  of  England, 
stones  are  scarce,  the  barrow  or  earthen  mound  came  in  place  of  the  C,  from  which  it 
differs  only  In  the  materials  of  which  it  Is  made.  Bo  also  in  Scandinavia.  Calms,  or 
4yswr,  as  they  are  there  Mlled,  are  rare  in  Denmark,  but  of  more  common  occnnencc 
In  Sweden  and  Norway. 

GAIuras,  JoHK  Elliott,  1828-76;  b.  Irdand;  educated  at  Trinitpr  college,  studied 
law.  and  waa  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  passed  most  of  his  time  m  writing  for  the 
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pnm,  chiefly  upon  economical  questioDs  affecting  Ireland.  In  1866,  he  woa  appointed 
piofeasor  of  political  economy  m  Dublin,  and  toe  next  year  his  professional  lecture« 
were  published  under  the  title  Gharacter  and  Logical  MetAod  of  Pokticai  Ecmtmjf.  Ho 
next  wrote  for  Fram'a  Magaeine  a  aeries  of  essavb  on  tlw  gold  queation,  induced  the 
mdden  increase  of  aupply  from  California  and  Australia.  In  1861,  be  was  appomted 
professor  of  political  economy  and  junspnidence  in  Queen's  college,  and  in  the  next 
year  published  his  work  on  Tha  Blaze  Powr.  His  conclusions  were  to  a  large  extent  veri- 
fied by  the  results  of  the  war  in  the  United  States  then  ^uat  commenced.  In  1886,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  University  college,  London.  His  later 
years  were  spent  in  collecting  and  publisbliig  his  numerous  papers,  and  in  writing  his 
<dLief  work,  Sottm  Leading  Prineipta  in  PotUieal  Eeorumg,  futo^  Btpownded.  Be  is 
r^arded  as  high  authority  on  subjects  connected  with  political  economy. 

0AIKH8OBX'  8T0HB,  or  simply  Caibkoobm,  a  name  often  given  by  Jewelers,  and 
particularly  in  Scotland,  to  brown  or  yellow  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  because  found  at 
Cairngorm,  In  Alierdeensblre.  The  same  mineral  la  found  In  many  other  localities,  as 
at  OliTet  near  Orieans,  in  Bradl,  and  in  Biberia.  In  Cairngorm  and  the  neighboring 
district  of  Vtu,  It  occurs  i>oth  in  the  gnutlte  rock  and  in  the  alluvial  soU.  It  dUfers  from 
common  colorless  quartz  or  rock-crystal  only  in  tbe  presence  of  a  very  Utile  oxide  of 
Iron  or  maoganese,  to  wbich  it  owes  its  color.  It  Is  much  used  as  an  ornamental  stone. 
The  yellow  variety  is  not  unfrequentiv  called  topaz,  although  quite  different  from  the 
true  topaz,  whicti  it  resembles  chiefly  in  color,  having  neither  its  hardness  nor  its  bril- 
liancy. The  topaz  is,  however,  sometimes  found  along  with  it  in  the  granite  and 
nicto  districts  of  Mar  and  Cumgorm.  The  brown  variety  is  sometimes  called  Shokt 
Qdabtz,  and  when  of  a  good  and  uniform  color  Is  by  some  preferred  to  the  yellow. 

QAIBO,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  eo.  seat  of  Alexander  co.,  Hi.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
lUsslasippl  and  Otilo  rivers,  on  &  railroads;  149  miles  8.e.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  an  Im- 
portant maricet  for  the  prodncts  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Intended  to  be  a  great 
commercial  centre,  its  low  site  subjected  it  to  inundations  until  It  was  protectra  Yrj 
strong  levees  and  an  embanlonent.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  an  important  depot 
of  supplies.  The  Otiio  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  railroad  bridge  68  feet  above  high 
water,  which  cost  $2,600,000.  Over  4000  steamboats  land  at  Its  wharf  yeartr.  It  Is 
principally  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufacturing,  and  has  the  DongUMS  and 
Summer  High  Schools,  Chaae  Academy,  St.  Joseph's  V«male  Seminary,  public  lllnmry, 
natlonid  banks,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapen.   Pop.  *90, 10,S24. 

OATBO  (Arabic,  Mtar  el  Sahirah,  "the  victorious  capital"),  the  capital  of  modem 
!Ek;ypt,  is  situated  in  latSO"  2'  n.,  and  long.  81°  16' e.,  in  asandvplain  betwixt  the  right  bank 
of  tt^  Kile  and  the  ridge  of  Molcattam,  and  near  the  point  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  city  in  969,  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Africa,  who  brought  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors  with  them  from  Kairon,  reigned  for  ten  generations  over  tbe  land 
of  Egypt.  The  caUph  H^em,  who  built  a  mosque  near  Bab-el-Nassr.  and  who  Is  the 
7<ippoeed  founder  of  the  Druse  religion,  was  the  third  in  tbe  Buccession.  In  tbe 
year  1171,  Saladin  usurped  the  throne  from  the  last  of  the  Fati mites.  Hia  deaceod- 
uit,  Moosa-et-Ashref,  was  deposed  in  his  turn  in  1260;  from  that  time  till  the  year  1017, 
when  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken  by  sultan  Belim,  C.  was  governed  by  a  succes- 
lion  of  Mameluke  kings. 

Thecity  of  C.  occupies  about  Ssq.m.,  aod  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Of  lateyears 
It  has  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  many  flue  brood  streets  nave 
been  opened  through  the  crowded  districts.  Tbe  bazaars  are  well  and  richly  supplied. 
The  houses,  which  are  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  are  i^l  built  of  vanented 
brick,  with  InterliningB  of  wood,  and  have  flat  roofs.   The  city  Is  divided  into  different 

Joarters,  one  quarter  oeing  appropriated  to  tbe  Turks,  one  to  the  Christiana,  one  to  the 
em,  etc. ;  so  that  every  religious  sect  ban  its  own  quarter,  which  is  separated  from  tbe 
adjotning one  by  strong  gates  at  the  end  of  the  streets;  these  are  closed  at  night,  and 
guarded  by  a  porter,  who  opens  the  gate  when  any  one  wants  to  pass. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  city  of  C.  are  its  minarets  and  mosquea  The 
minarets  are  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Levant,  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  built 
of  alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  stone.  The  most  ancient  of  all  tbe  minarets  is  that 
attached  to  the  great  mosque  of  sultan  Tayloon.  This  mosque  was  built  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  265  (879  a.d.),  before  the  foundtition  of  the  city,  and  conrists  of  an  immense 
cloister  or  arcade  built  on  pointed  arches,  l)eing  the  earUeat  extant  in  that  form. 
Another  magnificent  mosque  is  that  of  the  sultau  Hassan,  situated  in  the  place  of  the 
Roumayli,  near  the  citadel,  and  which  was  Unished  about  the  year  1862  a.d.  It  has  two 
very  elegant  and  high  minarets,  and  the  mosque.  In  consequeuce  of  Its  size,  and  tbe 
thickness  of  its  walls,  was  frequently  seized  and  made  use  of  as  a  fortress  by  the  insu^ 

rits  in  the  numerous  rebellions  and  insurrections  which  were  always  takuig  place  at 
under  the  rule  of  the  Mameluke  kings.   Btdns  of  blood  are  etUl  to  be  toaced  on  the 
marble  walls  of  the  courtyard. 

The  population  of  C.  consists  of  Turks;  Arabs,  the  former  conquerors  of  the  land, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  all  the  petty  tradesmen  and  cultivators  of  the  soil 
being  of  Arab  origiu;  Copts,  who  are  descended  from  the  original  lords  of  the  land,  the 
ancient  ^nrptlaus;  Jews,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Africans,  and  Europeans.  Pop.  '82, 
866,106.  The  Copta,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population,  completed,  in  1867,  a  fine,  lofty, 
spacious  church.   Many  Europeans  and  wealthy  natives  live  in  the  new  quarter  called 
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Itm^Uyeh.  In  1876,  C.  vw  connected  zall  wlUi  Helnan,  mie  of  the  nummnu 
bathins^lacee  lying  to  the  Boath. 

Of  oblecta  worthy  of  note  in  the  environs  of  C,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  tomba 
of  the  caliphs,  situated  aboat  a  mile  beyond  the  walls,  which  are  magnificent  and  impoft- 
Inebnltdlnf^  forming  beautiful  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  There  is  a  museom 
of  Egyptiui  antiquities  at  Boolak,  and  In  I89T  the  khedlve  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
museum  at  C.  The  public  gardens,  which  consist  of  groves  of  orange,  citron,  palms, 
and  Tines,  an  very  beMitlfiu.  The  tnule  of  C.  Is  rapidly  increasing.  The  exports 
consist  nudnly  of  native  products,  such  as  Ivory,  gam,  wood,  hides,  ostrich  featners, 
cotton  and  sugar:  white  the  Imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  prints,  hardware, 
cloth,  furniture,  snawls,  Indigo,  sheep,  tobacco,  etc.  The  manufactures  of  C.  embrace 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  gunpowder,  glass  lamps,  sugar,  sal  anmionlao,  weapons,  and 
iron  ware.  C.  is  a  great  seat  of  learning.  The  government  college  and  ttie  national 
schools  are  largely  attended,  while  several  thousand  pupils  attend  the  theological  uni- 
versity attached  to  the  mosque  of  Ezher.'  The  schools  comprise  a  commercial  and 
juridical  school  at  the  Darb  Algamftmtz,  a  sdiool  of  arts  and  industry  at  Boolak  (q.  v.), 
and  military  schools  at  the  Abrosseeyah.  The  language  spoken  at  C.  Is  Arabic,  which, 
ttiongh  not  the  purest,  is  superior  in  pronunciation  to  that  spoken  in  Syria.  C.  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  kheoive  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  a  consol-gener&l  from 
Great  BrltiUn,  Vrance,  etc.  O.  has  rulway  connection  with  Alexandria  and  Sues,  and 
there  Is  also  a  line  to  upper  Egypt.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Nile  as  far  aa  the  second 
cataract.  Gas,  the  telepkone,  and  other  modem  sppUanoos  are  in  use  among  the 
European  and  oflldal  drdes. 

*'^T*»TfT|  BsincDETTO,  an  eminent  ItaKan  statesman,  bom  at  Qropello,  near  PaTia, 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univezst^  of  Pavia,  which  he  left  In  1848,  to  become  a 
volunteer  against  Austria,  and  from  1851  to  18G9  lived  in  exile  In  Piedmont,  when  he 
again  took  up  arms  for  Italian  Ifbertr^ serving  at  the  siege  of  Palermo,  In  the  Treutino, 
and  at  Mouterotunda  and  Hutino.  Though  previously  reputed  an  uncompromising  re- 
publican, and  renowned  for  his  ant^nism  to  Vatican  and  church,  after  1876,  when  the 
jL0  came  Into  power,  he  was  induced,  partly  through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
DeiMfitls,  to  accept  theooDMltatloDal  uxmardij*  and  after  the  accession  of  King  Humbert, 
was  applied  premier  In  the  new  ministry  vt  Mardt.  187a  When,  in  October,  that 
ministT7  resigned.  Signer  CairoU  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  On 
the  17th  of  November,  as  the  king  wasdriviDglntoNaples,  acertalntiiovanniPassanante 
attonpted  to  assasdnate  him  wit£  a  poniard,  but  was  prevented  by  Cairoli,  who  was  in 
the  carriage,  and  who  recdved  a  severe  wound,  while  King  Humbert  escaped  with  a 
mere  scratch.  This  act  of  heroism  increased  the  minister's  ixasonal  popularity,  but  did 
not  niton  the  people's  oonfldeoce  in  his  administration.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
a  motkm  of  ooimdaioe  In  the  internal  policy  of  the  government  waa  lost  by  251  Totes 
against  188,  and  the  ministry  resigned,  December  11th.  1878  The  Depretb  ministry, 
which  succeeded,  was  In  turn  defoated,  in  1879,  and  the  again  came  Into  power 
under  Cairoli,  who  was,  however,  fon^  to  reomstmct  his  cabinet  the  same  year,  and  to 
bring  hi  Depretis  as  minister  of  the  interior.  Finally,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of 
the  polity  pursued  in  regard  to  the  French  expedition  to  Tunis,  the  mlnulry  resigned 
in  1881.  Since  tfaat  time.  Blgnor  Cniroll  was  cooapIcuouB  as  a  Tigorona  leader  ox  the 
aocalled  "  historic  "  L^.   He  died  in  1889. 

O&nn,  a  coffer,  box,  case,  or  chest;  in  finance,  a  cash-box.  or  pay-offlce',  or  fund  for 
payments.  In  anatomy,  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Tlie  French  call  a  savings  ^ok,  "caisse 
a'epargne." 

CUSWSf  in  ndlitary  matters,  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  tumbril  or  amnmM- 
tion  wagon.  It  Is  more  frequently  applied,  however,  to  a  large  wooden  chest  or  franu^ 
loaded  wtUi  powder,  sheila,  or  both,  and  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground  under 
some  fortification;  this  destructive  combination  Is  to  tie  blown  up  if  there  be  danger  of 
the  enemy  approaching  and  taking  possession  of  that  particular  part  of  the  defense- 
work.  The  French  give  the  name  of  caistonpour  let  vivres  to  a  large  chest,  carried  with 
the  army,  and  capable  of  containing  800  rations. 

GAUMS',  In  engineering,  is  a  hollow  box  of  iron  or  wood,  open  at  the  bottom,  stmk 
where  piera  are  to  be  placed.  The  largest  caisson  yet  sunk  was  for  the  tower  of 
the  BroolUyn  Bridge  on  tike  Kew  York  side.  At  the  bottom  it  was  173  ft.  long  and  102 
ft  wide,  with  an  air-diamber  9i  ft.  high,  the  roof  22  ft.  thick,  and  the  sides  carried  up 
82  ft  from  the  lower  edge.  It  had  a  coffer-dam  In  the  upper  part;  was  built  of  timber 
lined  with  boiler-iron,  and  bolted  together.  In  Its  construction  there  were  used  of  lum- 
ber, board  measure.  4,200^000  ft,  and  of  Iron,  Including  bolts,  620  tons.   When  com- 

¥Ieted,  it  weighed  18.271  ton^  and  there  were  80,000  tons  of  masonry  laid  within  it 
'here  were  two  doable  air-locks  extending  into  the  air-chamber,  in  wUch  were  steam, 
pipes  to  keep  an  even  temperature.  Two  shafts  passed  up  through  well-holes  in  the 
masoniy,  with  an  elevator  in  one.  and  two  spiral  stairwava  in  the  other.  Below  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  caisson  extended  two  water-shafts,  each  7f  ft.  in  diameter.  In  which 
dredges  and  scoops  grappled  the  stones  and  soil,  raising  their  loads  to  cars  above,  which 
conveyed  the  refuse  away.  At  the  same  time  sand  and  fine  dirt  were  blown  out  by  a^ 
pressure  through  40  or  more  pipes  In  various  parts  of  the  structure.  The  interior  was 
lUnmlnated  by  gas,  and  constant  communication  by  telegraph  was  kept  up  with  ttic> 
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workmen  Indde.  There  were  four  shafts,  each  2  ft.  In  diameter,  for  the  intndactloi 
of  material  for  the  concrete  with  which  the  whole  Interior  was  finally  filled.  The  cais- 
son was  rook  78  ft.  below  mean  tide,  a  work  that  required  a  pressure  of  34  lbs.  per  sq. 
fncb,  in  addition  to  the  normal  pressure  of  lur;  and  to  supply  this  addition,  18  large 
sompressors  were  used.  The  earliest  caissons  for  such  purposes  were  used  in  England 
in  1788-40  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Westminster  bndge  orer  the  Thames. 

CAITH7IE88,  a  maritime  CO.,  the  most  northerly  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  Is 
triangular  in  shape;  length,  from  n.  to  s.,  40  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  80  m. ;  area,  686  eq. 
miles.  Except  in  U>e  w.  and  s.,  where  the  mountain-range  (composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss)  dividlDg  C.  from  Sutherland  attdns,  in  its  highest  point,  a  height  of  more  than 
isSOO  n.,  the  general  aspect  of  C.  is  level  and  bare,  being  In  great  put  moorland  and 
destitute  of  trees,  while  the  sesrcoast  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  many  bfiys,  inlets,  promon- 
tories, and  caves.  On  the  n.  coast  are  Dunnet  hmd  and  Duncansby  head;  and  on  thn 
w.  side  of  the  last-named  head  is  a  spot  of  green  turf,  called  John  o'  Groat's  house, 
where  John  de  Oroot  or  Qroat  of  Warse  settled  with  his  brothers  in  James  IV. 's  time, 
and  built  a  house.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  C,  and  no  lakes  of  Importance. 
Tb»  climate  is  damp  and  chilly,  but  snow  rarely  lies  on  the  pUuns  above  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time.  Thunder  Is  rare,  but  aurone  are  seen  almost  nij^tly.  There  are  do  manu- 
factures, properly  so  called,  although  weaving  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Coal  has 
not  been  found  in  C. ;  the  common  fuel  is  peat.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  bear,  turnips, 
and  potatoes.  The  parts  of  the  surface  under  tillage  are  generally  a  deep  fertile  loam 
on  a  strong  till  clay.  In  the  n.e.,  thesoU  issandy.  The  crops  are  20  days  later  in  ripen- 
ing than  in  the  Lothians.  The  occupants  of  many  of  the  small  fanns  divide  their  time 
between  farming  and  fishing.  There  are  herring,  ling,  cod,  salmon,  and  lobster  fish- 
eries. The  lierrmg-fisheiyinjuly  and  August  employs  aboutlSOO  boats,  a  part  of  which 
oome  from  other  jwrts  of  the  Scotdi  coasts.  u  the  chief  seat  <d  the  British  faer- 

ring-flshery.  The  average  number  of  barrelB  cured  annoalW  in  the  ports  of  C.  mw  be 
stated  at  S«0,000.   Poik^Sl.  88,880 ;  '91,  87,117 

OAlTH'AEaS  ILAOnoVES  are  dark-colmwd  bitominous  schists,  slightly  mlcaoeoas 
and  calcareous,  valuable  on  account  of  their  great  toughness  and  durahility  for  pave- 
ments, cisterns,  and  various  other  punxwes,  and  accordingly  are  largely  exported. 
They  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  contain  abundant  remains  of  fmdl  fishes. 

CAIUB,  Dr.  John,  the  person  from  whom  Caius  coll^,  Cambridge,  takes  it  name, 
was  b.  at  Norwich  in  1610.  His  real  name  was  Kaye  or  Key,  which  he  Latinized  into 
CuuB.  He  was  educated  at  OonviUe  hall,  university  of  Cambridge;  and  at  the  a^  of 
20,  turned  into  English  Chrysostom's  Method  of  Prajfirig  to  God,  which  was  followed  by 
a  translation  of  Erasmus  On  True  Theology,  He  next  went  abroad,  and  resided  in  Italy 
for  several  years,  studying  medidne.  On  his  return  to  X^^d,  he  practiced  with 
success  at  <^mbridge,  Shrewsbury,  and  Norwich.  Heniy  Till,  appointed  hfan  an»> 
tomical  lectiuvr  tothecompany  of  surgeons  in  London.  In  1547,  he  wss  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  of  which  he  was  sutwequenUy  made  president.  He  also 
became  physician  to  Edward  YI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1CS7,  he 
obtained  permission  to  elevate  Oonvflle  hall  into  a  coll^,  which  took  the  name  of 
Caius  college,  and  of  which  he  became  master.  This  office  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
Julv,  167&  His  principal  work  is  A  Boke  or  CounaaU  againtt  the  Disease  eommonif 
eaaBd  thg  Bueatoor  SuaUjfnff  Bieknem,  Annolh.  1S63.  C,  however,  wrote  agreatnum- 
ber  of  woriEB.on  a  variety  of  subjects,  critical,  antiquarian,  and  scieutiflc. 

OAITT0  COILZOE.   See  Qonyille  and  Caius  Colleob. 

CAITA'HO,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  and  8  m.  n.  of  the  cltr 
of  that  name.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength  in  the  middle  ages,  and  stiU 
retidns  many  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  though  they  have  suffered  severely  in  the 
various  revolutions  of  Naples.    Pop.  11,000. 

OAJAXAB'GA.  See  Gaxamabca. 

CAJATAX'BO,  a  province  in  the  department  of  Junln,  Peru;  ISOO  sq.m.;  pap^ 
94,750.  The  re^on  is  mountainous  and  comparatively  barren,  wl^  a  severe  climate. 
There  are  many  remains  of  ancient  towns,  aqueducts,  etc.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  pop.  of  about  4000,  and  is  In  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  140 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Lima.   The  people  are  employed  in  spinning  wool  for  sale  at  Lima. 

CA'JSPITT,  Mdaieii^  eqjepvH  or  M.  minor,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  myrtaceeB, 
sub-order  leptonpemua,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  pungent,  aromatic,  volatile  oil, 
called  oil  of  eqjeput,  is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  C.  tree  is  common  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  thick  spooQr 
bark,  white  wood  (whence  the  name  C,  properly  kayuputi,  signifying  white  woocQ, 
elliptical-hinceolste  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  white  flowers.  The  greata 
number  of  the  specicR  are  natives  of  Australia,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  shruos  and 
frequent  ornaments  of  British  hot-houses.  Much  of  the  oil  of  0.  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared in  the  island  of  Banda.  It  Is  said  that  two  ssckfuls  of  leaves  yield  scarcely  three 
drams  of  the  oil,  which  is  green,  transparent,  limpid,  with  a  strong  penetrating  odor, 
and  agreeable  only  when  much  diffused. 

aU^IA>,  OB  OAIXAHI,  Behkdktto.   See  Bonifacb  VUL 
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CAJSTAlf,  Cabdinai.,,  1469-1534,  an  Italian  priest  of  the  Dominican  order,  whose 
reftl  name  was  Tbouab  de  Yio,  the  name  Cajetan  being  assumed  by  him  from  his  birth- 

Elace,  Cajeta  or  GaSta.  He  Is  fftnunu  in  the  history  of  the  retonnatlon  as  the  papal 
^ate  commissioned  to  bring  back  Luther  to  allegiance  to  the  church.  For  this  puroose 
he  went  to  Augsbuig  In  1518,  and  Luther  was  there  dted  to  appear  before  him.  He  Is 
reported  to  have  b^;un  by  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the  reformer,  but  to  have  ended 
with  an  admission  of  failure,  saying  that  he  could  not  discuss  any  longer  with  "  that 
besst;  it  has  two  wicked  eyes  and  marvelous  thoughts  in  its  head."  Luther  refused  to 
retract  his  two  propositions;  the  first,  b  denial  Uiat  the  treasury  of  indulgences  was 
fflled  with  the  merits  of  Christ;  the  seomd,  the  view  that  the  receiver  of  the  sa<3«ment 
most  have  faith  in  the  grace  administered  to  him.  Cajetan^s  mission  thus  resulted  In 
widening  the  breach  between  Luther  and  the  church.  He  had  heien  made  cardinal  in 
1517,  ana  in  1623  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Hungary.  He  was  employed  also  on  other 
negotiations.  He  made  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  commentary,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  was  answered  by  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  upon  parts  of  Aristotle's  writings  and 
upon  the  Summa  of  Aquinas.  A  collection  of  his  works  appeared  at  Lytms  In  16S8.  See 
Schlllbach,  DevUaae  9eripti$  ite  Vio  Oajetani  (1881). 

CALASAB  (Old),  a  river  of  Africa  which  enters  the  bight  of  'Biafra,  about  62  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Fernando  Po,  by  an  estuary  about  0  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  navigable  by  steamen 
for  about  200  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  abounds  In  crocodiles.  The  chief  towns  on  Its 
l»nks  are— Duke  Town  or  Old  Calabar,  situated  on  its  estuary;  Creek  Town,  further 
up,  both  seats  of  British  missions;  Acoono  Coono,  and  Oman. — Calabab  (New),  a 
branch  of  the  Niger,  faUtng  into  the  bight  of  Biafta,  in  lat.  4°  SO'  n.,  uid  loi^.  T*  r  e.  It 
has  a  bar  across  its  month,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vesseu  drawing  more  than 
12  ft.,  but  some  miles  up  It  has  an  average  depth  of  80  feet. 

^AT-AHAit  BEAV,  a  very  remarkable  medicinal  agent,  which  has  been  Introduced  Into 
tae  new  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  (1W7).  It  is  the  seed  of  p^tftertigmm 
miunomm,  a  twlnins^  hslf-shrabb^  plant,  a  native  of  western  Africa,  of  the  natural 
order  tmumtjiosa,  sub-order  papiUonaeea,  nearly  allied  to  the  kidney  bean,  but  of  a 
genus  distinguished  by  the  hood-shaped  stigma,  and  the  deeply-furrowed  hilum  of  the 
■oed.  The  following  are  the  leading  characters  of  the  bean  itself :  "About  the  size  of 
a  very  large  horse- bum,  with  a  Tery  firm,  hard,  brittle,  shining  integument,  of  a  brown- 
ish-red, mle  chocolate,  or  ash-giay  color.  Irrewularly  kidney-shaped,  with  two  flat 
■idei,  and  a  furrow  running  lo^tudinally  along  its  convex  mai;^,  ending  in  an  apei^ 
ture  near  one  end  of  the  sera,  w  itldn  the  shell  U  a  kernel,  conaiBting  of  two  co^ledona 
wdghioe  on  an  averace  about  48  grains,  hard,  white,  and  pulverizable,  of  a  taste  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  edible  leguminous  seeds,  without  bitteniess,  acrimony,  or  aromatic 
flavor.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and  Imperfectly  to  water."  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion  by  the  naUves  of  Africa,  as  an  ordeal  when  prsons  are  suspected 
of  witehcraft.  About  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Christison  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  for  science  in  experimenting  on  some  specimens  of  this  bean  which  had  been  sent 
to  Edinburgh  by  some  Af  ncan  mia^ouaries,  dangerous  symptoms  having  been  prodiu»d 
tnr  Id gnOns  of  tiie  konel  whidi  he  swaUowecL  In  IMLDr.  Thomas  R.  Fraser  tried 
ue  eSectB  upon  himself  of  doses  of  6,  8,  and  10  grains.  The  ^neral  symptoms  wen 
epigastric  unea^ness,  great  feebleness,  dimness  of  vision,  salivation,  giddmess,  and  irre- 
gular, feeble,  and  slow  heart's  action.  About  the  same  tlm^  he  made  the  interesting 
diacoveiy,  that  when  placed  on  the  eyeball  tiiis  substance  contracts  the  pnpll,  and  pro- 
daces  near-sightedness;  and  it  Is  now  frequently  employed  for  these  purposes  by  ophtnal- 
mic  surgeons.  In  1864,  60  children  were  poisoned  by  eating  these  beans,  wnicn  were 
swept  out  of  a  ship  at  Liverpool.  A  boy  aged  six  years,  who  ate  six  beans,  died  very 
speedily.  The  chief  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  griping,  vomiting,  and  contracted 
papUs;  the  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  bright  and  protmiung,  and  In  tmng  to  walk,  the 
children  staggered  as  If  they  were  drunk.  Dr.  Traser.  in  a  paper  whicb  lie  commiml- 
cated  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh  In  1866,  maintains  tnat,  la  mammals,  death  is 
generally  produced  by  a  combination  of  syncope  (faintness)  with  asphyida  (suffocation); 
the  symptoms  of  the  one  or  the  other  depending  on  the  dose,  which,  when  large,  at  once 
destroys  the  heart's  action.  It  has  been  used  medicinally  in  small  doses  ^ne  to  ten 
grains  of  the  powder,  or  ^  to  ^  of  a  grain  of  the  extract)  In  chorea,  tetanus,  general 
par^^  of  the  insane,  and  other  diseases  at  the  nervous  system.  Bdng  now  a  recog- 
nized medicinal  agent,  it  is  saHsfactory  to  know  that  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
effects  of  excessive  doses  may  be  prevented  by  administering  belladonna,  (night-shade), 
or  its  active  principle,  atropla,  as  a  counter-poison.  This  fact  has  been  established  by 
Dr.  Fraser  in  a  communication  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  embracing  the 
results  of  600  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits.  So  unmistekable  is  the  power  of 
the  antidote,  that  it  can  prevent  even  three  times  a  fatal  dose  of  the  kernel  from  caus- 
ing death  m  those  animals.  Belladonna  has  also  an  opposite  action  on  the  eye  to  that 
of  this  substance,  as  it  dilates  the  pupils  and  produces  long-sightedness,  when  the 
paml  is  contracted  by  Calabar  bean,  it  may  be  duated  to  its  normal,  or  to  a  greater,  dae 
1^  Delladonna;  and  when  it  Is  dilated  by  bdladonna,  it  may  he  reduced  to  its  normal, 
«r  to  a  less,  size  by  Gala' at  bean. 

CAIABABH  TBSE,  OreaeenUa  a  tree  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
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tropical  parts  of  America,  of  the  tutnral  order  bignmiaeteB  (q.  v.),  snborder  crtMmUiaeetz. 
In  height  and  siM  tt  resonbles  an  apple-tree,  and  has  wedge-«haped  leaves,  lai«e  whitish 
fleshy  flowers  scattered  over  the  trunk  and  older  branches,  and  a  goiird-Tlke  fruit, 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  tooxh  and  flexible,  and  is  well 
adiq>ted  for  coach-making.  But  the  most  useful  part  is  ue  hard  shell  of  the  fruit, 
which,  under  the  name  of  ealahiuh^  Is  much  used  in  plaee  of  bottles  for  holding 
liquids,  and  for  goblets,  cups,  water-cans,  etc  These  shells  may  even  be  used  as  kettles 
for  boiling  liquitk,  and  titey  will  bear  this  several  times  without  being  destroyed. 
They  are  sometimes  highly  polished,  carved  with  figures,  tinged  with  various  colors, 
and  converted  Into  omamo^  vessels.  The  liskda  of.gonrda  axe  aometiiDes  similarly 
used,  and  called  calabashes. 

0A1ABA  TBEI.   See  Calophtli:,um. 

OALABO^,  A  t.  in  Venezuela,  120  m.  b.s.w.  of  Caracas,  In  the  plain  w.  of  the  river 
Guarico;  pop.  MOO.  It  is  an  Important  point  for  commerce,  but  Is  subject  to  inonda- 
ttons  and  extremes  of  heat.   The  town  has  a  college  and  a  number  of  schools. 

CALA'BBIA,  the  a.  w.  peninsula  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
of  BaslHcata.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  southern  border  ct  Basilicata  to  cape  Sparti- 
vento  is  about  160  miles.  In  its  northern  part  It  has  a  breadth  In  some  places  of  more 
than  80  m.,  which  suddenly  contracts,  between  the  gulfs  of  Sant*  Eufemla  and  SqniUace, 
to  not  more  than  16.  Its  entire  area  is  5819  square  miles,  and  its  pop.  In  1806  amounted 
to  1,338,264.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  lengUi  by  the  Apennine  mountains 
(q.  v.),  whose  summits  in  the  region  in  the  n.  of  C,  known  as  La  Slla,  and  the  Aapro- 
monte,  In  the  s. ,  are  crowned  with  ^es,  white  forests  <Hr  oak  and  beech  cover  their  stdes. 
The  valleys  between  the  varions  hills  afford  rich  Mstore,  espedally  In  the  n.,  to  which, 
In  spring-time,  whole  colonies  migrate  with  thdr  flocks  and  Wds.  There  Is  no  river  (rf 
any  importance  In  C. ;  but  the  valleys  and  plains,  watered  by  such  streams  as  there  are, 
are  veiy  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  licorice,  saffron,  the  sugaivcane,  etc,  aiud- 
also  the  vine,  orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  mulberrv,  in  luxuriance.  Iron,  alabaster, 
marbleL  gypsum,  and  antimony  are  among  its  minerals.  The  fisheries  of  Its  coasts,  par- 
ticularly the  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries,  are  important,  and  afford  ^ployment  to  a 
large  number  <A  uie  pqpulatton.  Manufactures  are  in  a  backward  state.  Silk  is  the 
staple  article.  The  mamet  Is  veiy  subject  to  earthquakes.  For  punKwes  vl  adminis- 
tration, C.  is  divided  Into  the  provinces  of  Cosenza,  which  has  a  population  of  469,839 — 
capital,  Cosenza;  Catanzaro,  with  a  population  of  467,186— capital,  Catanzaro;  snd 
R^gglo,  with  a  population  of  401,289 — capital,  Keg^o. 

In  ancient  tunes,  the  name  C.  was  given  to  the  s.e.  peninsula,  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  modem  province  of  Leoce,  no  portion  of  which  Is  included  in  modem  C,  which 
answOTB  to  the  ancient  BruOium.  The  name  C,  as  implied  to  the  district  now  known 
Itj  that  name,  appears  to  have  originated  wiUi  the  Bynmtlnes  some  time  ihIof  to  the  con- 

Jnest  of  the  country  by  the  Kormans.  A  colony  of  the  Vaudols  or  Waldenses  of 
ledmont  was  founded  In  O.  In  1840,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  but 
was  extirpated  In  1560-61.  The  destractlon  of  this  colony  u  one  of  the  blackest  pas- 
sagM  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Italy. 

The  Calabrlans  are  a  proud,  flery,  and  revengeful  race.   They  were  long  celebrated 
as  among  the  fiercest  of  banditti;  but  the  crimes  which  In  former  times  made  them 
Infamous  are  no  longer  frequent.   They  strenuously  resisted  the  power  of  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  campa^pis,  and  were  not  flm^  subdued  nnUl  1810: 
OALAmUX.   See  Gocoo. 

OAIiAHOB'SA,  a  t.  In  Spain  in  the  province  of  Logrono,.24  m.  8.e.  of  thedty  of  that 
name.  Is  situated  on  the  small  river  Cldacos,  about  2  m.  from  Its  confluence  with  the 
Ebro.  C,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancleut  Ca/agurrv,  celebrated  In  classic  history  for  the 
obstinate  but  unsuccessful  resistance  It  offered  (78  b,c.)  to  Afranius,  Pompey's  legate, 
when  the  citizens  slaughtered  their  wives  and  children  for  food  rather  than  surrender. 
C.  was  the  birthplace  of  Qnlntlllan  the  rhetoritdan.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  a  trade 
in  the  agricultural  produce  of  tiie  rich  district  in  which  It  Is  situated.   Pop.  about  8800. 

CALAIS,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Washington  co..  Me.;  on  SL  Croix 
river  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  opposite  to  St.  Stephen  m  New  Brunswick ;  the  most 
northeasterlv  seaport  in  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  railroad; 
28  miles  u,  by  w.  of  Eastiwrt.  The  river  is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  and  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada  railroad  tou<Aes  at  St.  Stephen.  There  is  a  tide  at  C.  varying 
frran  90  to  80  ft.  and  steamers  of  the  laigest  size  oome  and  go  freely.  The  St.  Crtix  also 
furnishes  abundant  water-power,  to  which  Is  due  the  gr^t  lumber  trade  of  the  city. 
Shlpbnildlng  is  also  an  extensive  business,  and  there  are  foundries,  machine  shops,  and 
dry  dock,  flour  mills,  and  many  other  branches  of  mechanical  Industry.  There  are  high 
and  grammar  schools,  public  library,  electric  lights,  national  and  savings  banks,  a  drlV- 
ing  park  and  agricultural  association,  several  hotels,  and  dally  and  weddy  newspapers. 
Pop.  *go,  7,290.  The  city  was  settied  In  1779,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1809,  chartered 
as  a  city  In  18G0,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  In  A  ng.  1870. 

OALAD,  a  senrart  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  strait 
of  Dover,  near  us  narrowest  part,  the  distance  from  the  town  of  Dover  not  being  more 
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than  SO  miles.  There  ia  here  a  lighthouse  190  ft.  high.  In  1879  it  was  determined  to 
encircle  C.  with  vHst  new  fortifications,  and  make  it  onoe  more  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class.  On  the  s.  and  e.,  low  marshy  grounds,  which  tiiose  in  the  city  have  the  means  of 
Bubmeri^ng,  stretch  up  almoet  to  tJie  walls.  The  town,  adjacent  country,  and  port,  are 
conmianded  by  the  citadel,  which  is  sitoated  at  the  w.  end  of  the  town,  wliile  numerous 
forts,  by  their  cross-fire,  defend  the  weakest  points.  The  harbor,  which  was  formerly 
stiallow,  has  heea  greatly  improved,  and  the  port  is  now  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels. 
Being  on«  of  the  chief  ports  of  delmrlEatioa  for  travelers  from  England  to  France,  it  has 
Bteam  oommnnlcation  wMk  Dover  and  IX)Ddon.  With  the  former  city  It  is  aho  con- 
nected l>y  snbiiiarlne  tel^ra^,  the  cable  having  been  laid  as  early  as  1861.  The  dty, 
which  is  entered  from  the  sea  by  a  drawttrldge  and  gate,  erected  in  1665  by  cardinal 
Bidielleo,  is  square  in  form;  its  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  broad  and  welt  paved; 
and  its  ramparts  form  pleasant  promenades.  Among  its  objects  of  interest,  the  most 
noticeable  is  tbe  cathedral,  with  a  fine  picture  of  the  "  Aasirniption,"  by  Vandyclc  It 
lias  become  a  manufacCuring  town  of  some  importance.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
bobbin-net  (tulle),  macbtne-made  lace,  hosiery,  etc.  Numerous  mills  have  been  built; 
ateam-en^nes  are  multiplying;  and  the  biner  ranqiarts  have  been  removed  to  make 
room  fOTiactorleB.  Hats  and  gloves  are  extenslvdy  made.  It  has  also  distUlerles,  salt 
reflnerlos,  and  shlp-buildinc.  O.  sends  many  boats  to  fish  for  herring  and  cod  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Iceland.  Water,  which  used  to  be  scarce,  is  now  brought  in 
abundance  from  the  neighborhood  of  Guines.  Its  exports  (x>nsiBt  of  egga,  com,  wine, 
brandy,  etc.,  and  tt  is  the  entrep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  district.  It  also  does  a  large 
Imstness  in  petroleam.  In  a  school  of  artillery  was  established  in  C.  Pop. 
fl6,0eC;  <91,  66,667;  '96,  56,940. 

Id  the  9tb  c.,  C.  was  but  a  small  flshlng-vlllage,  Xn  the  following  c,  it  was  mudk 
fanpcoved  hj  Baldwin  IV.,  count  of  Flanders,  and  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  RilBppe 
of  France,  count  of  Bologne.  After  a  long  siege,  it  was  captured  oy  Edward  in.  of 
En^and,  whose  hard  terms,  and  the  self-devotion  shown  by  six  of  the  citizens,  whowvre 
saTOd  by  queen  Philippa,  form  one  of  the  most  interestiog  passages  of  higtoiy.  The 
English  retained  it  until  1S58,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  ouke  of  Guise,  since  which 
time  (with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1690-98,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spuiiards)  it  has  remained  in  their  hands.  In  1659,  Charles  11.  of  England  resided  some 
time  here;  and  about  a  avBrter  of  a  century  later,  James  11.  arrived  here  with  French 
troops  for  ttic  iDvaaion  of  England,  which  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  prevented 
him  from  aocompUahing.   Louis  XVIII.  landed  here  in  1811,  after  his  exiie. 

CALUUBBES ITOOD,  a  cabinet-wood  of  the  greatest  value,  resembling  rose-wood, 
but  much  surpassing  it  in  beauty  and  durability.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  dto^qfroa 
Minuta,  a  species  of  tbe  same  genus  wliicb  produces  ebony  (q.v.) :  it  has  oblong 
obtuse  leaven,  wliich  are  downy  beneath,  and  flowers  without  sialics  and  crowded  ;  and 
Is  a  native  of  tiie  8.e,  of  India,' and  of  Ceylon,  particularly  of  the  forests  at  the  base  of 
Adam's  Peak.  But  this  tree  "has  been  so  prodigally  felled,  first  by  the  Dutch  and 
afterwards  by  the  English,  without  any  precaution  for  planting  or  production,  tbat  it 
has  at  last  become  exceedingly  rare,"  so  that  wood  of  considerable  size  is  scarcdy  to  be 
procured  at  any  price.  It  yields  veneers  of  unusual  beauty,  "  dark  wavi^gs  and  hlotchea^ 
olmoat  black,  being  gracefully  disposed  over  a  delicate  favn-colored  ground."  Its 
density  is  verrneat,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  iveaily  60  Ibi.,  and  it  takes  an  ezqnirite  polislL 
The  name  O.  W .  is  supposed  to  be  a  connpUon  of  Coromandel  wood. 

CAL'AXAST,  Sqttid,  or  BucRVK-riBH,  lAigo,  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  mollnska  of 
ttie  order  dtbranehiata,  and  family  teuthida.  The  body  is  of  an  elongated  form,  firm, 
fleshy,  tapering,  and  flanked  towards  its  posterior  extremity  bv  two  triangular  fins.  The 
body  contains  a  gladiua,  or  internal  shell,  which  is  honiT  ana  flexible,  narrow,  and  i>en- 
Aaped.  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front.  The  moutn  is  furnished  with  ei^t  aims. 
Calamaries  have  tbe  power  of  diffusing  a  dark-colored  fluid  around  them  in  the  water 
like  Uie  cuttle-flsh.  The  differrat  species  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  are  found  in  the  British  seas.  In  some  seas,  however,  they  abound  much  more, 
and  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  some  of  the  larver  fishes  and  of  whales.  The 
common  C.  or  sqtiid  {L.  vulffarit)  is  of  a  bluish  color,  epeckled  with  purple.  It  grows  to 
nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  without  reckoniDg  the  liead  and  arms,  whicm  add  to 
the  length  about  half  a  foot  more.    See  Ckphalopoda. 

GAUJUTTA,  Lmoi,  1802-69 :  b.  in  Milan;  an  engraver  who  became  famous  by 
an  engraving  of  the  head  of  Napoleon  taken  after  his  death  at  St  H^a:  and  alao  for 
an  engraving  of  Ary  Scheffer's  "Fmnoeaca  da  Biminl"  His  widow,  Josephine,  was  a 
punter  of  religious  subjects. 

OAIAM'BirCO,  a  tree  found  only  in  the  n.  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  considered 
apedar  to  teak  or  live  oak  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  dark  and  hard,  like  teak,  and  ia  proof 
ai^iinst  tbe  destmctlve  white  ant  of  the  lUky  r«ion.  Wariilce,  mechanical,  and  ani- 
enltoral  toi^  and  implements  are  made  from  it.  The  aame  name  applies  to  tbe  tree  that 
famishes  the  eagle-wood  and  aloes-wood  of  commeroe,  found  in  Nam  «id  BnmatnL 
Tbe  resin  whidi  it  yields  is  supposed  to  be  produced  fay  smne  disease  in  the  tree,  and  la 
used  in  eastern  coantries  for  incense. 

CAlAMIA'gA,  a  group  of  Islands  m  the  Eastern  archipelago,  in  lat.  about  It"  SCT  to 
\2'  Sff  n.,  and  long.  130'  east   Calamlanes.  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  group.  Is 
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tfbcnit  85  m.  long,  «Bd  iff  m.  tffoad,  dented  and  fertile,  with  abundance  of  HunwK 
raeh  aa  deer  ana  fai^  The  group,  with  the  nofthera  part  of  Palawan,  fonu  the  Bpw^ 

Ub.  province  of  C. 

CALAM  lOHTHT^  a  cyUndrical  and  extrenwlj  ilender  ganoid  flah  In  the  waten  of  w. 
Africa,  allied  to  the  polyptcTUB  of  the  Nile. 

OAI'AXIVSt  on  consisting  easentiallf  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  IdUin  eaiamut,  a  reed,  because  when  fused  it  adheres  to 
the  base  of  the  furnace  In  a  leed-Uke  form.  Its  primary  form  is  a  rhombc^  and  It 
occurs  in  small  obtuseedged  crystals,  also  c<Hnpact  and  nuuslTe.  It  is  white,  yellowish^ 
white,  brown,  green,  or  gray;  is  sometimes  opaque,  sometimes  translucent;  is  brittle,' 
and  has  an  uneven  conchoidal  fracture.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  in  rocks  of  variooar 
kinds,  but  most  commonly  in  limestone.  Hendip,  Hatlock,  Alston  Uoor,  LeadhUls,  and- 
Wanlockbead  are  British  locaiities.  0.  is  an  important  ore  of  zinc.  In  the  duchy  ot 
Limburg,  in  the  Netherlands,  about  1,000.000  lbs.  of  it  are  annually  extracted  from  th0 
miues. 

OAL'AJQVT,  OaiamintAa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lainata,  nearly 
allied  to  balm  (q.v.)  (msttMoV  The  Comkoh  C.  (C.  elKleinaiu,  formerly  msfuaa  eala- 
mitUha)  is  not  unirequent  In  England.  It  has  whorls  of  flowers  (wrfie^Uomn).  on  forked 
many-flowered  stalks,  and  serrated  leaves,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  some  kinds  of  mint.  It  is  used  by  the  country  people  to  make  herb-tea.  and  as 
a  pectoral  medicine. 

CAL'AKIS :  467-429  B.C. ;  a  sculptor  of  Greece,  who  made  statues  In  bronze,  ivory, 
gold,  and  marble;  also  famous  for  his  representations  of  horses. 

CAIi'AHITZ,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  whose  true  position  has  not  been  saUsfactorily 
ascertained.  They  appear  first  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  rise  through  the  interme- 
diate formations  to  the  oolitic  series,  where  they  are  represented  by  a  sinj^e  species. 
They  reach  their  culminating  point  in  the  coal-measures,  where  89  species  have  been 
determined.  The  tall  straignt  stems  rose  from  a  swampy  clay  soil  in  profusion  in  the 
forests  of  si^laria,  and  formed  a  striking  and  duracterisUc  feature  in  the  coal  flwa, 
though  they  supplied  little  material  for  the  structure  of  coal.    They  are  hoUow-Jointed 

Slinders,  with  longitudinal  furrows,  giving  the  fossil  the  appearance  of  eqiuteta;  from 
is  resemblance.  Dotanists  have  gencr^ly  conslitered  them  as  huge  "horsetails." 
Hooker  has  been  unable  to  detect  any  iraces  of  structure,  in  carefully  prepared  speci- 
mens, or  the  presence  of  those  siliceous  stomata  which  characterize  equu^,  and  which 
would  have  been  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  and  Fleming  has  shown  that  the  furrows 
are  markings  on  uie  int^or  cavity.  While,  tlierefore.  It  is  certun  that  they  are  not 
"horsetails,"  (be  absence  of  fructification  makes  even^  attempt  to  give  them  their  posi- 
tion but  guess-work.  Hooker  supposes  tbem  nearly  allied  to  ferns,  or  dub-mosses; 
Brongoiart  ranks  tbem  among  gymnospermous  dicotyledons.  The  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  and  the  foliage,  if  any,  have  not  been  noticed.  The  root  termination  was  conical, 
the  joints  decreasing  downwards  in  size  and  length.  From  the  scars  on  the  upper  portion 
of  each  joint,  there  proceeded  filaments,  which  were  supposed  to  be  leaves,  but  are 
really  roots.   See  Ulus.,  Coal  akd  Rock  Sai;t,  vol.  IV. 

OAL'Ainre,  the  reed  pen  which  the  ancients  used  In  writing,  was  made  of  the  stem 
of  a  reed  growing  in  marshy  places,  probably  arundo  (Umax  (see  Reed),  of  which  the 
best  were  obtained  from  £gypt.  The  stem  was  first  softened,  then  dried,  and  cut  and 
split  with  a  knife  (Kolprum  uln-arium),  as  quill  pens  are  made.  To  this  day,  the  orien- 
tals generally  write  with  a  reed,  which  the  Arabs  also  call  keMm. 

OALAXUS,  a  genus  of  palms.    See  Rattan  and  Dbaoon's  Blood. 

CALAKTro,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sweet  flag  {aeonu  eaiamvt).    See  Acobus. 

GALAUm  (Greek),  a  reed-flute  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  syTinz  (q.v.),  or  Pan. 
pipes.  From  calamus  the  eaiamauht,  a  player  of  reed-flutes,  is  derived,  and  also  the 
words  (Aatameau  and  ahanBm, 

OAL'AWra  AXOKATICUI,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  to  which  they 
ascribed  important  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  by  no  means  ascertained  what  the  plant 
Is:  the  most  probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Roylc,  who  supposes  It  to  be 
one  of  the  sweet-scented  grasses  which  yield  the  grass-oil  (q.v.)  of  India,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  anaropogon  eaiamut  aromaticua.-  See  I^emon-grass.  The  C.  A. 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  from  the  cast.  The  saeet  ealamiu  and  ttreet  earn  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Exod.  zzz.  28.  and  Jer.  vl.  20)  are  probably  the  same  with  the  calap 
mus  aromaticus. 

OALAKT,  Edhcnd,  an  eminent  Fnglish  divine,  was  h.  In  London,  1600;  studied  at 
Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  attactied  himself  to  the  Calvinistic  party;  and 
afterwards  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.  In  1626,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  reslinied  his  oince  when  the  order  to  read  we  Book 
ef  Sporta  began  to  be  enforced.  In  1639,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury,  liondon.  He  now  entered  warmly  into  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and 
became  noted  as  a  leading  man  on  the  side  of  tlie  Presbyterians.  He  had  a  principal 
share  In  the  composition  of  SmeetffrnnvM,  a  work  intended  as  a  reply  to  Bi^p  Hull's 
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DMnt  ^  BpUeopae^,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  polemic*  of  the 

day.  Like  tiie  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  lie  was  monarchical  and  not  repub- 
lidui  In  his  political  opinions.  He  diBapproTed;  therefore,  of  the  execution  of  Charles, 
and  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  to  meet  Charles  II.  in  Holland, 
ud  congratulata  him  on  his  restoration.  His  aerrloes  were  recognized  by  the  offer  of 
s  Udiopric,  which  he  reused  from  conscientious  scruples.  TIw  increaaiuf  tyranny 
and  intolenuce  of  the  Mgh  church  party  compelled  him  give  up  even  nis  royu 
chmlaincy.  He  died  Oct  !w,  1666. — Two  of  hia  sons  were  educated  for  a  religious  pro* 
fradon:  tne  one.  Dr.  Bknjauin  C.  became  a  high  churchman,  and  wrote  A  Diteourm 
againat  a  Serupuloui  Conaeiena;  the  other,  Eduukd  C,  was  ejected  for  uoa-conformity, 
and  had  a  son,  also  named  Edmund,  who  acquired  some  reputation  as  the  biographer  of 
the  ^ected  cleigy. 

OAL'AXT,  Edhxthd,  d.d.,  lfTl-nS2;  an  English  non-conformist  clergyman,  who 
arranged  for  the  press  Baxtgi't  IAf9  and  TItmb,  and  wrote  Dtfetue  of  Modem  Ifyn-eon- 
formity;  Tht  Non-eoftformi^  Memorial;  and  published  many  sermons. 

CALAVS,  or  EjLi.AHD,  a  brotherhood  of  Boman  Catholics  devoted  to  charitable  and 
devotional  woAs,  dating  from  the  ISlli  c,  and  of  considerable  extent  In  Germany, 
Swltztfland,  and  France.  It  degenerated  bo  fu-  that  it  iras  suppressed  before  the 
r^onnatloD,  its  property  being  confiscated  for  public  purposes. 

C&UJTD,  PnrrBR.  b.  Holland,  1836;  an  ^igtneer,  aod  son  of  an  engineer;  aottior 
of  works  on  encroachmeDts  ctf  the  sea,  and  the  effect  of  the  sea  on  rivers;  but  better 
known  for  his  Improvements  in  the  communication  of  Rott^am  with  tibe  ocean, 
whereby  he  replaced  a  tortuous  and  difficult  route  by  one  easy  and  direct. 

GAIiAVDO,  in  music,  an  Italian  expression,  meaning  diminishing  by  degrees  from 
forte  to  piano;  it  differs  from  the  decreecendo  or  diminuendo,  as  the  tempo,  at  the 
same  time,  ts  sll^tly  retarded,  but  not  so  much  as  in  ritardando.  The  proper  per< 
formance  of  the  (X  is  purely  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  feeling;  depending  on  tba  pe^ 
former. 

CAUUIDRA.   Bee  CoBN  Weevil. 

0ALAJn)BOH£',  a  wind-instrument  used  by  the  Italian  peasants,  on  which  they  play 
simple  melodies,  and  also  sometimes  accompany  their  national  songs.  It  has  the  bnies 
of  the  a»nmon  flute,  but  the  Intonation  is  prodnoed  as  in  the  common  pipe. 

GAUHIflk  a  Hindu  pblloeopiur,  wIumo  real  name,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
Sphlnes.  He  was  for  some  time  In  ttie  camp  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  havlngi 
become  seriously  til,  he  was  burned  alive  at  his  own  request. 

OALAi^  Jean,  a  Frenchman,  remembered  as  the  unhappy  Tiethn  of  fenattdsm  and 
the  shockmg  maladministration  of  Justice,  was  b.  at  LacaparMe,  in  Languedoc,  Mar. 
19,  1608.  He  lived  as  a  tradesman  in  Toulouse,  where  he  had  a  very  eood  reputa- 
tion. One  evening  after  supper  (Oct.  18,  1761),  the  eldest  son  of  the  C.  family.  Marc 
Antoine,  a  youth  addicted  to  gambling,  and  subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  was 
found  hanged  In  the  warehouse.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  unhappy  young  man  had  committed  suicide;  but  popular  rumor  accused  the 
father,  or  other  membera  of  tiie  C.  family,  of  murdering  the  eldest  son,  "  because  be 
had  contemplated  conToslott  to  CathoUdsra."  It  was  auo  asserted  that  a  young  man 
named  Lavaysse,  who  was  in  tbe  lunve  on  the  fittal  evening,  had  been  dUimtcbea  "  Iff 
the  Protestants  of  Guyenne  to  perpetrate  the  murder."  llie  clergy  exerted  all  then- 
Influence  to  conflrm  the  populace  in  their  delusion.  At  Toulouse,  the  White  Peni- 
tents celebrated  with  great  solemDitv  tiie  funeral  of  the  young  man,  and  the  Dominican 
monks  erected  a  scaffold  and  placed  upon  it  a  skeleton,  holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath 
of  palms,  and  in  the  other  an  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  Ixie  family  of  C.  was.  In 
consequence  of  the  popular  excitement,  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  and  several 
deluded  and  (most  probably)  some  bribed  witnesses  appeared  against  them.  A  CatlioUo 
servuit-maid,  and  ue  young  man  Lavaysee,  were  also  implicated  In  the  accuaatlon.  C., 
in  his  defense.  Insisted  on  hu  uniform  kindness  to  all  his  children;  reminded  tbe  court 
that  he  bad  not  only  allowed  another  of  his  sons  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  had  also  paid/ 
an  annual  sum  for  his  maintenance  since  his  conversion.  He  also  argued  from  his  own' 
Infirmity  that  he  could  not  have  prevailed  over  a  strong  young  man,  and  referred  to  the 
well-known  melancholy  moods  of  the  deceased  as  likely  to  lead  to  suicide;  and,  lastly, 
he  pointed  out  the  improbability  that  the  Catholic  servant-maid  would  assist  in  such  a 
mtuder.  But  all  his  arguments  proved  unavailing,  and  the  pariiament  of  Toulouse 
sentenced  the  wretched  man — by  a  majority  of  8  votes  against  l>— to  torture  and  death 
on  the  wheell  With  great  firmness  and  protestatioas  of  his  Innocence  to  tbe  last,  the 
old  man  died  on  the  wheel,  Mar.  0, 1762.  His  property  was  confiscated.  His  youngest 
son  was  banished  for  life  from  France,  but  was  captured  by  tbe  monks,  and  compelled 
to  abjure  Protestantism.  The  daughters  were  sent  to  a  convent.  The  young  man 
Lavaysse  was  acquitted,  and  the  widow  of  C.  escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  she  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  excite  the  benevolent  interest  of  Voltaire,  who  brought  the  whole  affair 
before  the  public,  and,  in  his  book  8ur  la  ToUranee,  proved  that  C.  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  roli^ous  hatred  and  popular  fanaUclsm.   A  revision  of  the  trial  followed,  and,  after 
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foil  InTMt^ition,  the  parlluunt  at  Puis  declared  (Max.  9, 1765)  C.  and  all  hb  famUr 
innooent.  lioals  XV.  save  to  the  bereaved  fandly  tiw  sum  of  80,000  Uvres;  and  the 
chief  magiBtrate  of  Toulouse  was  d^mded  from  his  office  and  fined.   See  Coqiurel,  J«m 

Colas  et  aa  famiiJU  (1870). 

OAIABATA  BASK.   See  ClzroHOSA. 

OAZASCIBErTA,  or  Calatas^ibktta  fSaracenic  =:  castle  of  Xlbeth,  or  Scibet),  a 
t.  of  Sicily,  n«u-  its  center,  54  m.  8.  e.  of  Palermo,  In  the  province  of  CaUanUetta.  The 
town  is  mean  and  dismal  looking,  and  is  built  on  a  steep  and  Isolated  height,  the  summit 
of  which  is  3,B70  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  commands  a  mamlfioent  view.  It  was  founded 
in  1080.  The  only  object  worthyot  notioe  is  tlie  tower  <n  the  principal  church,  which  is 
of  early  architecture.   Pop.  about  6,0Oa 

GALA'810,  Habio  dk,  1660-1^;  ui  Italian  scholar,  doctor  of  theology  and  pnrfea- 
tor  of  Hebrew  in  Borne,  who  made  a  Hebrew  dictionary  and  mmmar.  He  devoted  40 
years  of  his  life  to  a  great  work  called  Conxiordaniia  Saerorum  Bibliomm  Scbraiat,  which 
was  published  after  his  death,  and  several  times  reprinted.  It  was  mnch  praised  by 
l^testants  as  well  as  Boman  Catholics.  The  Hebrew  words  comprised  the  body  of  the 
work,  but  the  Latin  version  was  also  given,  and  In  the  margin  the  diflferences  between 
the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  versions  were  shown. 

CALASFASHA,  a  t.  of  Spi^,  In  the  province  of  Hurcla,  40  m.  n.w,  of  the  city  of 
th&t  name.  The  Inhabitants,  numbering  5,200,  are  chiefly  engaged  In  agricultural 
pursuits. 

CALAIABELLO^A.  See  Caltabklix>tA- 

CALATAFim,  a  t  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Tn^Muii.  situated  8  m.  s.w.  of 
Alcamo,  in  a  very  fertile  district.  It  is  iU-builLand  has  a  ruinous  old  Saracenic  castle, 
Kalat-al-Fimi,  from  which  itdeiives  its  name.  Thereis  a  remarkaUeHoaaicaltarlntba 
draroh  of  Santa  Croce.  Hete>  In  ISfiO,  Oaribaldi's  troops  defeated  the  Keapi^tan  aot 
diers.   Pop.  10,00a 

CA£ATAOIBOHE'  or  Cai.tagiboiie',  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province,  and  84  m.  aw. 
of  the  city,  of  Catania.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  stroets,  and  has  the  fune  of  greti 
wealth.   It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  pott^.   Fop.  abtmt  SI7,000. 

OALATANAZOS',  a  t.  of  Aragon,  Spain,  about  10  m.  aw.  of  Soria.  It  is  celebrated  for 
a  great  victory  over  the  Christiaos  obtuned  by  Al-Mansur  in  1001. 

CAIiATATUD',  a  dty  of  Ar^on,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Jslon,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Jiloca,  about  48  m.  e.w.  of  Saragossa.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of  two  rocky  ridges,  and 
outof  theruinsof  ancient  BtibiUg,  which  lay  about  2  m.  totheeast  The  city  is  divided 
into  a  new  and  old  portion,  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of  mean  old  buildings.  The 
latter  has  some  good  streets  and  iundsome  squares.  C.  has  a  noble  old  castle,  and 
among  Its  other  most  noteworthy  public  edifices  ue  the  two  collc^ate  chiudnaandtfaa 
Dominican  convent.  In  the  ndghborhood  are  some  curioiu  stalacUtical  caves.  It  bat 
manufacturea  of  linen  and  hempen  folnics,  woolenei,  paper,  leather,  etc.,  and  a  trade  ts 
■gricultuial  produce.   Fop.  11,066. 

OALATBA'TA,  an  order  of  knl^ithood  In  Spain,  Initituted  at  Calatrava  (q-v.).  The 
statutes  of  the  order,  fnuned  In  the  chapter-genetal  of  the  CiBtarcian  monks,  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Udiop  of  Toledo  in  1164,  and  afterwards  by  the  pope.  AtBabsequeat 
periods,  many  privileges  were  added.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  their  patron,  some 
of  the  knights  were  no  longer  willing  to  obey  the  abbot,  and  they  consegnentiy  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  monks,  and  elected  a  grand-master,  DonGarcissdeBedMi. 
At  a  later  period,  they  again  united  themselves  to  the  Cistercians,  after  tbe^  bad  gained 
rich  possessions  from  the  Moors  both  in  Spain  and  PortugtU.  When  Castile  had  fallen 
into  anarchy,  and  the  other  kingdoms  were  exhausting  themselves  by  internal  feuds,  the 
war  i^iniit  tiie  unbelievers  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  l^y  the  kni^ts  of  Calatrava. 
llieir  almost  uniform  success,  however,  gave  rise  to  rashness;  the  knights  were  defeated 
by  emir  Jacob  ben  Tuseff,  nearly  all  of  Utem  perished,  and  Calatrava  was  occupied  by 
the  Moors.  After  this  disaster,  toe  knights  transferred  their  seat  to  the  castle  of  Salva- 
tierra,  by  the  name  of  which  they  pasMtd  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  A  truce  of  13 
years  having  been  concluded,  dunng  which  the  order  revived,  the  knights  were  able,  at 
die  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  1312,  again  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Chri»- 
tlans.  They  then  returned  to  Calatrava.  Notwithstanding  Oieir  sf^ndid  achievement^ 
the  knights  of  C.  never  possessed  the  vast  wealth  of  their  brettiren  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella  (q.v.),  a  fact  which  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  thdr  having  ceded  a  psit 
of  their  conquests  to  the  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Avlz.  But  their  grand-masters,  wlio 
were  chosen  from  the  hi^est  families  in  Spain,  were  very  powerful,  and  exercised  a 
vast  Influence  on  public  affairs.  They  did  not,  however,  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  crown. 
Two  of  them  were  accused  of  treason,  and  died  on  Uie  scaffold ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
18th  grand-matiter,  in  1489,  the  administration  of  the  order  was  transferred  to  the  king 
by  a  bull  of  pone  Innocent  VIII.  By  way  of  compensa^n  for  the  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendmce,  the  xn^hts  were  pennitted  to  marry  once,  thou^  they  were  still  bound  to 
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nake  Toira  of  wtmty,  obedtenoe,  and  conjugal  chastity;  and  latteriy  to  profoa  bdief 
ta  the  Immacnhte  oonoeptitm.  Ttwir  origmBi  costume  consisted  of  a  coat  of  white  maU, 
vlth  a  whito  scapular^-,  a  Idack  cap,  and  a  pilgrim's  hood;  bat  this  drcsa  the  anti-pope 
Benedict  XIII.,  in  1397,  granted  tliem  permiauon  to  exchaage  fora  civil  appaicL  Their 
present  costume  is  a  white  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  cut  out  io  the  form  of  uUes  upon  the 
left  breast;  while  the  cross  of  the  order  has  the  same  STmbol  on  a  silver  ground.  Two 
convents  for  nuns  wero  attached  to  the  order,  and  were  at  ooe  time  richly  endowed. 
The  nuns,  attached  to  the  order  of  C.  in  1619,  wore  the  dress  of  Cisterciaa  nuns,  with 
the  cross  of  the  order  on  the  left  side  of  the  capoch,  &8tened  to  the  scapulary. 

GALATBAVA  LA  TIEJA,  a  niioed  city  of  Spain,  Htuated  on  the  Guadiana,  about  13 
m.  n.e.  of  Ciudad  Real  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stroo^v  forUfled  place,  but  nothing 
maw  remains  but  a  single  lower.  Its  defense  agaiiut  the  Moon,  undertaken  by  B»- 
mond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego  Telasouez  in  1158^  after  H  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Templar^  is  famous  on  account  of  its  having  originated  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
Calatrava,  long  ooe  of  the  most  honorable  in  Spain.  The  town  was  called  C.  la  Vi^a, 
or  Old  Calatrava,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cmvent  of  the  kniehis  of  the  order 
of  OalatiBva»  erected  in  the  neigh£orhood  In  1314  and  which  wae  o^ed  Calatrava  la 
Kueva. 

CALATX'UU,  a  CO.  hi  n.  California,  on  the  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  and  Mokelnmne 
rivers,  and  the  Southern  Padflc  raUroad;  9H0  sq.  m. ;  pop,  '90,  8882,  inclndtng  Chinese. 
Odd  and  copper  mining  are  the  leading  occnpations,  with  agricnltuz&  The  grove  of 
tig  trees  Is  in  this  eoon^.   Co.  aest,  San  Andreas. 

CALLTS^SUiM,  a  river  In  n.  CaUfomia,  running  ixom  the  Biena  Nevada  w.  to  Uia 
San  Joaqidn,  on  the  bwder  of  Sacramento  county. 

GAUTO'AA,  a  L  of  the  Hizam's  dominions  in  Hindustan,  about  110  m.  to  the  w.  of 
Hyderabad.  It  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Beemah,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  tike 
Ebtna  or  Krishna.  It  has  been  successively  the  capital  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedau 
sovereignties. 

CALCADtB  QB088ZXB  (Fr.  "coarse  limestone"),  the  French  representative  of  the 
BrackJesham  eocene  beds.  It  consists  of  compact  limestones,  with  scams  of  chert,  and 
intercalated  marls  and  freestones.  The  fossils  are  fresh  water  and  marine  muUusca;  so 
abundant  are  they  that  in  one  spot  near  Orignon  no  less  than  400  distinct  species  have 
been  procured.  Associated  with  the  fresh-water  remains  are  the  bones  of  reptiles  and 
mammalia. 

OAXCAIBE  BUJCZUX  (Fr.  "sfliceous  limestone")  is  the  French  representative  of  the 
Bembridge  eoccae  strata.  These  compact  cdliceous  limestones  extend  over  a  wide  area 
fai  the  Paris  basin.   Tbe  few  foasils  they  contain  are  frerii  water  and  land  shells. 

OAXOABEOTTB,  in  chemistry,  is  a  term  applied  to  substances  containing  much  Hme 
(Lat.  calx).  Thus,  O.  water*  are  those  wuch  bold  in  solution  much  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  which  are  generally  known  as  hard  waters,  and  form  a  deposit  in 
ketiles  and  other  vessels  when  heated  therein.  0.  roekt  are  those  in  which  hme  forms 
the  prevailing  element.  Tliey  may  be  ciiemically  formed  as  in  the  case  of  tufas, 
where  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  is  deposited  from  evapom- 
tioa  0?  ottier  causes;  tmt  they  are  generally  aqueous  rocks,  the  materials  of  which  are 
aoi^lied  by  animal  remains.  Thus,  many  roclta,  like  the  mountain-limestone,  are 
oon^KMed  of  shells,  corals,  and  encadnites;  while  others,  like  cbalk,  consist  of  fonmtn- 
ifera  and  fr^^ents  of  other  minute  testacea.  A  crystalline  structure,  varying  in 
d^ree  from  the  partially  crystallised  carboniferous  limestones  to  the  sacc^iarine  statuary 
marble,  is  produced  in  calcareous  rocks  by  metamorphic  action.  Oolite  is  a  varied 
of  limestone  compoeed  of  small  c^-1ike  grains  resembling  the  roe  of  fish.  Ttu  existence 
of  lime  in  rocks  can  always  be  detected  by  the  appUcadon  of  dilute  nitric  or  murmtic 
acid,  when  it  effervesces  from  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Pure  lime  is 
obtained  from  calcareous  rocks  by  calcining  them — i.e.,  by  driving  off  tl>e  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  matter  heat — O.  tml$  are  produced  from  the  disintegration  of 
oalcareouB  rocks.  When  the  rocks  an  perfectly  pure,  they  graierally  yield  barren  soils, 
as  in  many  chalk  and  limestone  districts  of  Britain;  but  when  tbe  lime  is  mixed  with 
clay,  so  as  to  form  marl,  and  has  a  little  vegetable  matter  added.  It  forms  an  excellent 
though  rather  light  soil.  Calcareous  soils  are  difficult  of  drainage,  owing  to  ttie  prop- 
erty that  soft  lime  has  of  retaining  water,  alttxtugb  it  easily  yields  it  up  by  evaporation. 
Buch  soils  are  ccMisequently  soon  dry  at  the  surface  after  rain,  bnt  yet  rarely  suffer 
severely  from  drou^t 

CALCABB0U8  8FAB,  or  Calo-spar,  the  name  nsually  given  by  mlnerak^sts  to  car- 
bonate of  Une,  riiombohedr^  in  its  cryBtalHiation.  It  differs  from  an^onlte  only  in 
cmtaUization.  See  AuAooonra.  C.  B.  occurs  in  ^1  geological  fonnatlooi,  and  Is  one 
of  tbe  most  abundant  of  all  minerala  It  often  comfrfetely  rills  cavities  in  rodu;  and 
although  it  has  been  prevented  by  want  of  space  from  assuming  a  crystflline  form  la 
readily  divided  by  the  knife  and  hammer  into  rhomboids,  the  primary  form  of  its 
crystals  being  a  rhomboid,  of  which  the  greatest  angles  are  106°  5'.  Its  secondary  forma 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  mineral  Mors  than  700  have  been  observed. 
One  of  the  most  common,  a  rather  elongated  [^ramid,  Is  sometimes  called  dog-looth  ^ar- 
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0.  8.  Is  colorless  and  transpareat,  except  in  consequence  of  impnilUea  which  may  be 
present  in  it;  and  when  perfectly  transparent,  it  exhibits  in  a  high  decree  the  property  of 
doable  refraction  of  light,  which  was  first  discoTered  in  it  by  B(^olmu&  Tike  preaeuoe 
of  foreign  aubataacee  frequently  renders  G.  S.  gray,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or 

eren  black. 

Tbe  name  leeland  apar  has  often  been  given  to  C.  S.,  at  least  to  the  finest  colorless 
and  transparent  variety,  because  it  is  found  in  Iceland,  masuve  in  trap-rock,  ^ata  tpar 
ia  a  lamellar  varietY,  often  with  a  shining  pearly  luster,  and  a  gr^sy  feel,  of  whldt 
Wicklow  in  Ireland,  and  Olen  Tilt  in  Boouand  are  localitiea. 

CALCA'BEOnB  SPUHOfl;  sprliigs  charged  with  calcareous  matter  which  is  depoe* 
ited  in  the  form  of  incfustations.  Such  deposit  Is  called  calcareous  tufa,  md  takes  the 
form  of  other  substances  inclosed,  such  as  leaves,  twigs,  and  branches  of  trees.  When 
^eshly  quarried  it  is  easily  shaped,  and  is  therefore  convenient  for  building.  The  tem- 
ples of  Paestum  are  of  this  material,  and  tbe  Btone  has  acquired  great  solidity  and 
strength.  In  central  New  York  such  deposits  are  common,  forming  the  marl  below 
swamps  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponda  One  of  these  springs  at  Clermont,  France,  has 
formed  a  deposit  of  white  concretionary  limestone  240  ft  long,  16  high,  and  12  wide. 

CALCABEOns  T1T7A,  Calc-tuff,  or  TuFACEons  LntESTONB,  a  miaeral  which  in  its 
chemical  composition  is  nearly  identical  with  limestone  and  marble ;  but  is  distinguished 
by  its  spongy  and  cellular  structure.  It  is  generally  rather  soft,  brittle,  and  friable,  but 
sometimes  it  is  sufiSciently  bard  to  be  used  as  a  building-stone.  The  travertino,  used  for 
building  at  Rome,  is  a  hard  calcareous  tufa.  The  color  of  C.  T.  is  generally  yellowish- 
gr^r,  sometimes  yellow  or  yellowish-brown.  It  occurs  massive,  or  assumes  many 
ODC^stalliae  forms,  as  tubular,  botryoidal  (like  clusters  of  grapes),  cellular,  etc.  Some- 
times it  incrnsts  animal  and  v^table  remains.  It  is  frequent  In  the  neighborhood  of 
calcareous  springs.   It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  filtering-stone. 

CAXCAS,  OR  ULLOKEB,  Jah  vajt,  1499-1546;  a  painter,  disciple  of  Titian  at  Venice, 
and  perfected  by  studying  Kaphael;  so  good  an  imitator  of  Titian  that  his  works  can 
scarcely  l)e  distinguished  from  those  of  that  master.  One  of  his  pieces  isa  "  Nativity," 
representing  angels  around  the  Infant  Saviour,  Bo  arranged  that  the  light  by  which  they 
ore  seen  comes  wholly  from  the  child. 

CALOABIEU,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  rituated  on  the  Texan  border,  containing 
about  3410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70,  6738—1467  colored;  In  '90,  20,176.  The  surface  Is  level  in 
broad  savannahs,  and  the  soil  very  productive  in  com,  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton. 

Judicial  seat,  lAke  Charles. 

OALCABEEU,  a  river  In  Ijouisiana,  about  200  m.  long,  running  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Near  its  mouth  is  a  brood  expansloa  called  C.  u«e.  The  river  ia  not  navi- 
gable. 

OALCED'OVT.   See  Chalcedony. 

CAICEOLA'BIA  (Lat  ealeeolua,  a  little  shoe),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
terophulariaeem  (q.v.),  of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  natives  of  South  America, 
ehlefly  of  that  part  of  Um  Andes  which  is  more  than  0600  ft.  above  the  aea,  a  fow  ct 
them  reaching  almost  to  the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation,;  although  some  are  found  in 
lower  and  wanner  situations,  and  some  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. They  abound  so  much  in  some  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  to  give  a  peculiar 
asiiect  to  the  landscape.  Tbe  calyx  in  this  genus  Is  4-partite;  the  corolla,  flipped;  the 
lower  lip  remarkably  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a  bag;  and  the  shape  of  the  ^hole  in  some 
species  considerably  resembling  that  of  a  slipper.  There  are  only  two  fertile  stamens, 
and  the  capsule  is  semi-bivalvular  with  bifid  vtdves.  Some  of  the  species  are  shrubby, 
■omc  herbaceous,  almost  alt  the  herbaceous  species  being  perennial.  Many  of  them 
have  corymbs  of  numerous  showy  flowers.  Yellow  is  the  color  which  chiefly  prevfdle 
in  the  flowers  of  tbe  ori^nal  species,  and  next  to  it  purple;  but  the  art  of  the  gudener 
has  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  and  hybrids  which  exhibit  many  other  rich  and 
delicate  tints.  Calceolarias  have  been  florists*  flowers  since  about  1880,  tiie  curious 
appearance  of  the  flowers  combining  with  their  b^uty  to  render  them  attractive,  and  in 
no  genus  is  the  production  of  hybrids  more  easily  or  frequently  effected.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Few  plants  require  more  liberal  supplies  of  water.  They  are 
generally  tre^edlnAmericaashalf.hardyoras  greenhouse  puints.— Some  of  the  species 
are  used  in  South  America  for  dyeing.  The  roots  of  O.  oraeKnoidea,  a  parent  of  many 
of  the  hybrids  In  our  gardens,  are  Is^^elyempk^edln  Chill,  ni^er  the  name  of  rtBmm, 
for  dyeing  woolen  ctouis  crimson. 

CALCHAfl,  a  Greek  soothsayer  In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  who  foretold  the 
length  of  the  si^e,  and  when  the  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulls  by  adverse  winds,  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia.  He  is  said  to  have  died  frxHn  Tadttfon  on  hehig  Borpaseed  In 
prophecy     another  soothsayer  called  Mopsus. 

OALCnrA'TIOK,  or  CALOiniKO  (see  Calx),  Is  the  process  of  heating  or  roasting  in 
furnaces  or  In  heaps  the  various  metallic  ores.  It  is  resorted  to  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
extraction  of  the  majority  of  the  common  metals  from  their  ores,  and  Is  essentially  n 
process  of  oxidation. 
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OiXCm  is  the  metal  present  in  dialk.  stucco,  and  other  compounds  of  lime  It 
nwy  be  obtained  by  passing  a  powerful  current  of  volt^c  electricity  through  fused  chlo- 
ride of  C,  CaCI,,  when  the  metal  separates  in  minute  globules.  It  is  a  ydlowish-wfaite 
metal,  mu  be  rolled  into  sheets,  and  hammered  into  leaves,  and  is  intermediate  between 
lead  and  gold  in  hardness.  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol  Ca,  has  the  atomic  weight 
or  equivalent  20  (new  system,  40),  and  has  the  density  1.578,  or  nearly  half  as  heary 
again  as  water.  At  ordmary  temperatures,  it  slowly  tarnishes  by  oxidation;  and  when 
placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  rapidly  decomposes  the  water.  H.O.  forming  lime.  CaO, 
whilst  hydrogen  escapes.  To  be  retained  bright,  C.  must  be  kept  under  tlie  surface  of 
napbttaa.  At  a  red  beat,  it  melts  and  boms  wUh  a  dazzling  white  liidit.  accompanied  br 
^iDtillatioQs.   See  Lms.  .  ' 

OALOBATT,  Wii.i,lABr,  d.  1879;  the  official  executtoner  or  hangman  of  London;  a 
person  of  quiet  and  even  gentle  manners,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Ignorant  as  some 
fearful  being  quite  out  of  the  natural  order  of  humanity.  As  public  executions  were 
stopped  in  1860  his  fame  declined,  and  little  was  heard  of  him  except  through  the  exag- 
gerated reports  of  the  Ignorant.  The  price  for  hanging  was  fixed  at  14«.  6rf.,  of 
which  7,'t.  6d.  was  the  fee,  4s.  6d.for  stripping  the  body,  and  2a.  M.  for  the  use  of  the 
shell  (coffin).  C.  received  that  price  r^ularly;  he  made  much  more  by  traveling 
expenses,  poquidtes,  etc  He  med  in  financially  comfortable  circumstances.  Bull, 
(pnenomen  unknown),  the  first  English  hangman  whose  name  survives,  lived  in  the  16th 
century.  The  first  person  banged  In  England  was  Maurice,  a  nobleman's  son.  He  was 
executed  in  1241,  for  piracy.  Before  C,  Jack  Eetch  was  the  most  famous  of  execution- 
ers. He  executed,  among  others,  lord  William  RusseU  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
C.  had  retired  from  office  some  years  before  his  death  on  account  of  advancing  age. 

CAXG'-BIRTZB,  a  mineral,  chemically  identical  with  the  purest  marble  and  calcareous 
spar,  but  peculiarly  characterized  by  us  fibrous  structure.  It  is  formed  from  water 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  occurs  generally  incrusting  the  roofs,  walls, 
and  floors  of  caves,  particularly  those  in  limestone  rocks;  often  assuming  curious  and 
even  fantastic  forms.  Macalisters  cave,  in  the  isle  of  8kye,  and  the  limestone  caves  of 
Derbyriiire,  are  the  most  celebrated  British  localities.  But  the  stalactltlc  cave  of  Anti- 
baiDs,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  is  a  far  more  famous  locality  for  this  mineral,  which 
b  often  called  eakareous  alabatter,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  true  aialms- 
ter  (q.T.).  to  which  It  is  In  some  respects  preferable,  particularly  as  not  being  liable  to 
injury  from  exposure  to  the  air.  v  olterra,  in  Tuscany,  is  another  very  famous  locality 
for  ode-sinter. 

CALCULATING  XA CHUTE.  The  most  remarkable  application  hitherto  made  of 
machinery,  is  perhaps  that  through  which  it  has  been  used  to  relieve  the  scientific 
inquirer  to  a  veiy  great  extent  of  tLe  fatigue  of  manipulating  figures,  which  consumes 
so  much  of  his  time  and  energies.  Various  machines  have  been  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  differing  in  the  extent  of  their  fticuUies — to  use  words  more  suitable  to  tiiink- 
iDgoeingsthui  to  engines — and  somewhat  in  the  principles  of  their  construcUon.  Bv 
the  aritKmometer,  for  instance,  a  machine  invented  by  M.  Thomas  of  Colmar,  all  ordi- 
nary arithmetical  operations  are  executed  without  fatigue  to  the  operator;  and  by  a 
machine  contrived  by  M.  M.  Scheutz,  which  rests  on  the  principle  of  eUffereneet  (q.v.). 
on  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  the  successive  terms  of  any  series  whose  law  may  be  confided 
to  It,  are  produced — the  machine  at  the  same  time  priTiMng  a  large  proportion  of  its 
results,  and  thus  providing  for  the  accuracy  of  its  tables.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  the 
.  English  should  be  proud  that  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Babbage,  is  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  Instigating  and  guiding  genius  in  the  progress  cd  these  remarkable  inventions. . 
AmtHig  his  inventions  was  a  akfferenM  engiw,  of  very  comprehensive  powers.  Indeed 
oapable  of  managing  series  so  complex  that  the  differences  of  its  terms  do  not  reach 
lero  until  we  ascend  to  the  seventh  order  (vida  art.  Differbkcbs,  Calculus  op).  An 
Immense  range  of  nautical  and  astronomical  tables  lie  within  the  limits  just  defined ; 
and  the  machine  further  tabulates  approximately  any  series  whatever  that  can  be  treated 
by  the  method  of  differmeet.  While  engaged  in  constructing  the  difference  maefUM,  Mr. 
AUtbage,  probably  through  his  increased  experience  of  the  capabilities  of  machineir, 
was  led  to  form  a  new  conception— that,  name^,  of  the  anal^tieal  machine.  He  actually 
succeeded  so  far  as4o  devise  the  means  of  making  his  machine  perform  all  the  elementary 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division;  and  it  is  clear  that  all 
changes  that  can  be  produced  on  quantity  are  merely  combinations  of  these.  If,  then, 
he  could  but  have  made  his  machine  perform  these  operations  at  command,  and  accord- 
ing to  any  special  order,  it  could  have  clearly  developed  any  function  whatever  whose 
law  is  ascer^ned  and  fixed.  A  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  suggested  by  the  Jac- 
quard  loom  (q.T.),  In  which  the  eardt  oblige  a  machine  capable  of  working  any  pattern 
to  work  out  one  particular  pattern;  and^j.  Babbage  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
form  a  macldne  capable  of  executing  any  development,  expected,  by  means  (A  tarda  ef 
operatimu,  to  compel  his  C.  M.  to  work  according  to  one  fixed  law,  and  no  oth«-.  Gov- 
ernment, however,  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  the  further  grants  required  for  this 
machine,  and  at  Mr.  Babbage's  death  In  1671,  nothing  further  had  been  done  towards 
its  completion.   The  difference  machine  is  now  lying,  an  unfinished  curiosity,  la  the 
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Moseom  of  King's  college,  London.  Both  Tnachlnes  will  be  found  described  In  the 
third  Tolume  of  TayUv's  Soientijie  Mtmovn,  The  etiiffermee  engine,  constructed  by  Grant 
for  Uie  wriT^ty  at  FeunsylTanla  Is  very  mnoh  leas  enMnrive  than  Babbage'a,  and  less 
compUcated  tfann  Bcheatz's,  though  provided  like  It  with  an  apparatus  for  printing  the 
results. 

A  rimpler  form  of  calculating  machine,  the  well-known  cash  register,  Is  now  In  nse 
In  a  great  many  stores  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  account  of  the  dally  sales  and  the 
total  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  cash-drawer  during  the  day.  These  machines 
perform  only  the  operation  of  addition,  and  in  some  cases  are  provided  with  a  printing 
mechanism  which  prints  the  amount  reglstwed  at  any  one  operation  tA  the  machine. 
The  total  of  the  amounts  r^etered  at  any  time  Is  shown  on  a  maA. 

Another  type  of  C.  M.  which  has  come  into  considerable  use  since  1805  is  known  as 
the  calculagraph  and  is  desU^ed  to  compute  and  record  elapsed  time  and  also  the  value 
of  such  time  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  machine  has  an  eight  day  clock,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a  handle,  and  breath  the  clock  dial  Is  a  slot  into  which  a  card  may  be 
Inserted.  The  calculations  are  printed  on  tfala  card  by  means  of  the  two  handles. 
When  the  right-hand  handle  is  pressed  down  the  time  indicated  by  the  clock  dial  is 
printed  on  the  card,  and  if  the  Bame  card  be  inserted  in  the  machine  at  any  subsequent 
time  and  the  left  hand  handle  be  pressed  down,  the  machine  automatically  subtracts 
the  former  time  from  the  latter  and  prints  the  difference  or  elapsed  time  in  figures,  as 
hours,  minutes  and  half  minutes.  The  machine  in  this  form  Is  adapted  to  a  large  field 
of  ns^uiness  as,  for  example,  where  labor  Is  employed  and  paid  by  tke  hour,  for  record- 
ing the  time  of  races,  and  is  in  quite  extensive  use  for  timing  telephone  conversations 
over  Ions-distance  lines. 

Another  refinement  has  been  added  to  these  machines,  by  means  of  which  It  com- 
pntes  the  value  of  the  elapsed  time  in  dollars  and  cents  and  prints  the  result.  It  may 
be  used,  for  example,  to  produce  vouchers  for  the  pay-roll  of  workmen  who  are  paid  by 
the  hour  at  some  uniform  rate  per  hour.  The  c^ratiott  of  this  machine  is  to  multiply 
the  elapsed  time  in  hours  and  fractions  of  an  hour  by  the  rate  per  hour,  and  to  print 
the  result  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  similar  Instrument  Is  also  made  which  ealcnlates 
charges  of  a  certain  amount  for  one  hour  and  a  less  amount  for  succeeding  hours;  as 
60  cents  for  the  first  hoar  and  25  cents  for  each  succeeding  hour.  Any  number  of 
separate  caleolations  can  be  made  without  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
eommeuced. 

OALCmm,  or  Stonb  (in  medicine),  a  hard  concretion  formed  within  the'  animal 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  in  the  solid  form  of  matters  which  usuallv 
remain  in  solution.  See  Ooncrbtion.  The  concretjoos  most  commonly  termed  calcuU 
are  those  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  {urinary  (7.);  and  those  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  biliary  ducts  {fnUary  C).  Both  of  these  give  rise  to  very  painful  iiymptoms. 
and  may  even  threaten  life. 

BBiary  O.,  or  gaUrtione,  may  generally  be  presumed  to  exist  when  excesrirelj  severe 
piun  suddenly  arises  in  the  right  side  beneath  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  when  in  a  few 
hours  jaundice  comes  on,  showing  that  some  obstruction  has  existed  to  the  outward 
flow  of  the  bile.  But  the  absolute  proof  that  tttese  symptoms  depend  on  C.  is  often 
wanting.  The  pain  Is  fortunately  transitory,  but  is  more  severe  while  it  lasts  than 
almost  an^  other  known  form  of  suffering,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  C.  in  the  kidney  and 
ureter.  It  may  t)e  relieved  by  large  doses  of  opium,  but  the  remedy  reauires  to  be  cau- 
tiously given,  as  even  in  medicsl  hands  fatal  accidents  have  occurred.  Gall-stones, 
when  impacted  in  the  ducts,  sometimes  have  proved  fatal;  Init  much  more  frequently 
.  they  And  their  way,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  intestiiies.  They  are  almost  invariably 
eomposed  of  cholesterine  (q.v.),  with  coloring  matter  and  mucus,  arranged  in  layers  in 
a  semi-crystalline  disposition. 

Urinary  C.  Is  a  disease  of  all  ages,  but  most  common  in  advanced  life  and  in  the 
male  sex.  It  is  also  very  f  reqnent  in  gou^  persons,  or  among  those  who  pursue  seden* 
tary  occupations  and  live  freely.  It  is  rare  among  those  who  live  much  In  the  open  idr^ 
or  who  take  much  violent  exenHse,  and  use  little  animal  food  and  wine.  Among  sidl- 
ors,  it  is  peculiarly  rare.  In  certidn  parts  of  ttie  country,  the  disease  Is  said  to  be  fre- 
quent, as  in  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  along  the  e.  coast  of  Scotland.  In  India,  too,  where 
some  of  the  prediqtosing  circumstances  mentioned  above  can  hardly  be  sud  to  prerdl, 
stone  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  predisposing 
causes  of  C.  are  stilt  very  imperfectly  understood.  In  its  early  stages,  the  disease  usu* 
ally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  gravH,  shown  by  the  passage  of  numerous  very  small 
portions  of  gritty  concretions,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  urine  as  a  deposit  like 
sand,  or  like  smul  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  When  such  deposits  occur  fr°quentl^, 
eqiecially  if  they  are  present  at  the  time  of  passing  the  nrine.  and  not  merely  after  it 
has  cooled,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  rormaucm  of  calculus.  If.  in  these  circum- 
stances, there  are  pains  of  a  dull  diaracter  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  twinges  of 
stiarper  suffering,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  medical  advice.  If  a  fit  of  veiy 
■evere  pain  should  occur  in  a  person  for  some  time  affected  with  gravel,  if  the  nrine  be 
bloody,  if  agonizing  twinges,  commencing  iu  the  loins,  sting  downwards  Into  the  thigh 
or  the  grcan,  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  has  already  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  is  being 
fiisplaced  towards  the  bladder.  G.  in  the  Madder  is  at  first  attended  with  little  suffer 
ing,  as  compared  with  that  caused  tiy  the  stone  in  its  passage  downwards  from  the 
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kKfawj';  bat  onleoB  removed  or  eracn&ted,  tite  C.  is  sure  to  enlnree.  snd  It  than  beooiiM 
the  caine  of  one  of  the  most  paioful  Aitu^uM-nt  that  afflict  bumanity.  The  existence  of  m 
■tone  in  the  bladder,  however,  ebould  aever  be  taken  for  gnuted  without  a  sorrioal 
eumination,  ai  all  the  symptoms  are  deceptive  in  certain  cases.  The  most  striking, 
and  periiaps  ttie  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  atone  in  the  bladder,  apart  from  the  use 
ot  the  sound  (see  ZirrHOTOVT),  is  smarting  and  burning  pain  experienced  after  the  blad* 
dcr  has  been  emptied,  together  with  oocaiional  temporary  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  orlu 
The  correct  u)predatt(m  of  all  die  symptoms,  however,  ^mumds  conridemUe  famil 
iaritr  with  men  cases. 

The  discoveiy  of  tlie  tendennr  to  urinary  C.  at  an  early  period  of  Its  growth,  has 
been  greatly  aided  bytheuse  of  the  microscope  and  of  chemical  tests.  Generally  sp^- 
hig,  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  the  urine,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours,  can  be 
otwerved  to  contain  more  sediment  than  a  very  alight  cloudiness  towards  the  bottom  of 
tibe  vessel,  there  is  room  for  careful  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  some  dorangement  of 
tike  health.  But  ^1  sediments  are  not  equafly  ^t  to  determine  C.,  nor  is  the  treatment 
of  the  different  kinds  of  sediment  at  all  similar;  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  deter- 
nine,  from  time  to  time,  wlkether  the  character  of  the  sediment  nuqr  hare  nndeiyono  • 
chaauEe,  so  that  tiie  troatmoit  may  be  adapted  accordingly. 

l^e  chief  varieties  of  urinary  C.  are— 1.  Uric  acid  (red  sand);  8.  Urates  of  ammonia, 
aoda,  lime,  etc.  (brick-dust  sediment);  8.  Ptiosphates  of  amm(uda  and  magnesia,  lime, 
etcj  4.  Oxalate  of  lime;  6.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chiefly  In  domestic  animals);  6.  Qystiiie; 
7.  Xanthic  oxide  (a  very  rare  form,  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet).  Calculi  are  frequently 
found  to  be  comjMMed  of  numerous  successive  lay^  having  a  perfecUy  distinct  ohMulcal 
composition.  Urates  and  phosphates  in  particular  frequently  moceed  «wh  ottier,  and 
form  what  is  called  an  alternating  calculus. 

When  C.  has  once  fairly  formed  in  the  urinary  passages,  it  seems  probable  that  no 
absolute  cure  exists  except  the  removal  of  it,  if  possible,  from  the  body  (see  Ltthotomt 
and  LtTHontTTT);  but  in  the  stage  of  gravel,  and  still  more  in  tiie  earner  stages  detected 

S'  careful  examination  of  tiie  nnne,  much  may  be  done  to  check  the  tendenCT  to  ttdi 
stzessing  and  dangerous  malady.  The  chief  remedies  condst  in  careful  regnlatioii  of 
tiie  diet  and  mode  of  living,  together  with  the  use  of  solvents  adiqited  to  the  partfcnlv 
lonn  of  deposit  found  to  be  habito^y  present.   Bee  Ubhtk. 

OALOTTLUS,  Trb  Infinitesimal,  otherwise  sometimes  called  the  transcendental 
analysis,  is  a  branch  of  mathematical  science  which  commands,  by  one  general  method, 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  geometiy  and  physics.   The  merit  of  the  mvention  of  this 

Kwerful  mathematical  instroment  has  been  claimed  for  Lelbnita,  but  is  undoubtedly 
e  with  equal  Justice  to  Newton,  who  laid  the  foundations  for  It  in  that  celebratei 
asction  of  his  Prindpia,  in  which  fae  demonstrates  the  chief  theorems  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate values  or  limits  of  the  ratios  of  variable  quantities.  The  view  of  one  class  of 
writers  is,  that  these  distinguished  men  invented  the  C.  simultaneously  and  independ- 
ently; and  it  Is  the  fact  that  Leibnitz's  system  is  unfolded  from  premises  diifering  some- 
what from  those  of  Newton.  See  Fluxioss.  Another  class  of  writers  hold  that  New* 
km  is  the  nal  inventor,  and  tiist  to  Ldlndte  no  more  can  be  conceded  than  that  he  was 
the  flrst  who,  using  the  sugnfestions  of  Newton's  genius,  gave  a  systematic  statement  to 
the  priiM^le  of  the  transcendental  analysis,  and  ittvented  Its  appropriate  symbolic  lan- 
cu^.  He  had  the  doctiine  of  limits  before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  did  Uttie  mora 
ttiao  unfold  more  fully  the  logic  of  the  processes  therein  suggested,  and  exhibit  them  ia 
algebraical  forms. 

The  infinitesimal  C,  both  in  its  pure  and  applied  forms,  whether  of  geometry  or 
mechanics,  is  a  branch  of  the  science  of  number;  Its  symbols  are  of  the  same  kind,  are 
operated  oo  according  to  Uie  same  laws,  and  lead  to  analogous  results.  It  diffeis  inm 
the  other  branches  of  the  science  ot  number,  sndi  as  arithmetic  and  aloebra,  la  regard- 
ing nnmberas  coBtinnoQ»-^.e.,  as  Mng  capable  of  gradual  growth  andTof  Inflnlteamal 
increase,  whereas  tiiey  deal  wUh  finite  and  discontinuous  numbers.  It  differs  bom 
ordinary  algebra  in  another  respect.  In  the  latter,  the  values  of  unknown  qnantitiei^ 
and  their  relations  with  each  other,  are  detected  by  aid  of  equations  estaUlshed  between 
these  quantities  dirediy;  in  the  C.  on  the  other  hand,  the  equations  between  the  quanti- 
ties arc  not  directly  established,  but  are  obtained  by  means  of  other  equations  primarily 
sstablished,  not  between  them,  but  certain  derivatives  from  them,  or  elements  of  them. 
This  artifice  is  most  fertile,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  great  majori^  of  cases  the 
relations  of  qnantitiee  concerned  in  any  problem  may  more  easily  be  inferred  fton 
equations  between  these  tneir  derivatives  or  elements  than  between  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  C,  created  a  new  notion  of  number — as  continuous  or 
growing.  It  is  now  necessary,  in  order  to  a  proper  conception  of  it,  that  a  predse 
idea  diould  be  formed  of  a  d^treTiUal.  The  simplest  idea  of  a  differential  la 
Unquestionably  that  got  by  considering  number  as  made  up  of  infinitesimal  elementa, 
and  a  differential  or  "  infinitesimal "  as  being  the  value  of  the  difference  between  a  num- 
ber at  one  stage  of  its  growth  and  as  another  aory  near  It.  Every  finite  number 
beine—in  theilewof  the  0.  as  flrst  conceived  byLubnit^— composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  these  Infinlterimal  dementi,  ceriatn  axioms  at  once  present  tiienselTCa 
regarding  Inflnitarinials;  as,  for  instance,  "  that  a  finite  number  of  them  has  no  value  at 
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all  -^wn  added  to  a  finite  quuttty."  Many  other  mcb  axiomi  readily  foUow.  from 
wnlcn,  on  this  view,  tiie  whole  tiieoiy  of  Ow  inflidtedmal  0.  may  be  constructed.  But 
there  are  logical  objections  to  ttiis  mode  of  formiDK  the  theory  of  the  transcendental 
analysis,  and  of  three  viem  that  hare  been  propounded,  tiiat  now  tmiTeisally  accepted 
as  the  most  logical,  and  as  being  capable  of  the  easiest  application,  is  that  founded  on 
the  method  of  limits,  already  referred  to  as  the  innntiott  of  Newton.  TIm  niwft»*"g 
of  a  differential  on  Uiis  view  will  now  be  explained. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  O.  can  be  applied  only  where  numbers  may  bare  the  continuous 
character — ^i.e.,  where  they  are  or  may  be  conceived  as  being  varUble.  If  two  unknown 
qnaDtities  are  connected  qr  a  single  equaUon  only,  we  dearly  have  the  condition  aaOs- 
fled,  as  where  y  and  »  are  connected  by  the  equation 

(L)  y^Jm. 

where  ^is  a  sign  denoting  some  funetion  of  a,  as  tan.  x,  cos.  m,  a^,  etc.  This  equallQr 
may  be  satisfied  by  innumerable  ralues  of  y  and  w.  One  question  which  the  C.  solTes 
is,  now  does  y  vary  when  t»  raries?  To  sdve  It,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ^ow  how  the 
doctrine  of  lunits  affects  the  definition  of  a  differential,  suppose  y,  and  x  -f  Dz,  y  -\- 
J>y,  to  be  two  pairs  of  vahus  of  the  Tuiablea  wlikdi  satisfy  the  above  equation;  then 

(8)  y  =  JT*).  and(8)  y-^Dtf-Ff/t-^lki^ 

Tarn  (S)  and     we  have,  by  subtraction, 

(4)  Dy  =  n»-¥^-m\ 

irtMDoe  we  bive  the  ratio 

Dy  _  Jtig+Ite)— Jfe) 

IUb  ratio  will  general]^  change  in  valoe  as  Iki  and  Dy  'ifawitiiA^  till,  as  ttiqy  bodi 

TBDlA,  which  they  must  do  dmnhaneoady.  It  asnimei  the  fonn TaUngtUs  form, 

it  ceases  to  have  a  determinate  actual  value,  and  it  la  necessa^  to  resort  to  tiie  method 
of  limits,  to  ascertain  the  value  to  which  it  was  approaching,  as  ite  and  apraoached 
lero.  Let.  then,  dis  and  be  any  qnantltiea  whoae  ratio  b  equal  to  the  limiting  ratio 
U  the  incxomaits  JkB,J)s,ao  that 

dy  It 

as  ite  and  approach  zero.  Then  and  (ft/ are  the  differentials  of  id  uidy.  It  may 
be  observed  that  where  x  and  y  are  connected  as  above,  they  cannot  vary  independently 
of  one  another.  In  the  caseassumed.ichasbeen  taken  as  what  is  called  the  AtdqMmCarf 
varlaUe,  the  question  being,  how  does  y  vary  when  a  varies.  If  y  were  made  the  inde- 
pendent TarlaUe,  it  would  tie  neceasaiy  to  solve  tiie  egpiaUon  y  =  ^sO>  if  possible,  so  as 
to  express  x  In  terms  of  y.  The  result  would  be  an  equation  «  =         This  bdng 

obtained,  we  should  find  ~  =  limit  ~  as  bef(ne.   It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  view 
dy  Dy 

differentials  are  defined  merely  by  their  ratio  to  one  another.  Their  actual  nuwoitnde 
is  perfectly  arbitraiy.  This,  however,  does  not  render  an  equation  involving  mfferen- 
tiak  indeterminate,  since  their  relative  magnltode  is  definite,  and  unce,  from  tiie  nature 
of  the  definition,  a  differential  cannot  appear  on  <me  side  of  an  equation  without  another 
connected  with  it  appearing  on  the  otiier. 

The  idea  of  a  differential  being  once  comprehended  the  reader  wHl  be  aMe  to  under- 
stand, in  a  general  way,  the  main  divisions  of  tin  O.,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  delin- 
eate. Bo  n&cfa  is  clear  from  what  lias  bran  stated,  that  than  must  be  two  main  dividona 
— one  by  which,  the  primary  quantities  being  known,  we  may  determine  their  differen- 
tials; and  another  by  which,  knowing  the  differentials,  we  may  detect  the  piimaiy 
quantities.   These  divisions  constitute  the  differential  C.  and  Integral  G.  respectively. 

1.  Thb  DmBBEEiTiAi'  CALCULUS.— Recurring  to  tlie  formula  already  given  we  know 

^  =  limit  ^  =  limit 

ltlacletrtiiat,in  the  general  caee,      +      -       ^  tiie  llmU  win  still  be  soiM 

function  of  x.   Calling  It  P^ix),  we  have  generaUy      =  ^(a^.  ^(<r)  is  called  Qte  first 

dlflereaitial  confident  of  y  or  Being  a  function  <a  may  be  again  differenti- 
ated. The  leanlt  is  written 

g  =  ^'(«^. 

.P"(i)  being  tiie  second  differential  coeffldent  of  y  or  I'M;  and  again  ^'(aii  mij  be  a 
foDotixm  of  m,  and  so  capable  of  dUEerentiation.  now  It  is  the  object  ot  the  dlfliBrential 
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C.  to  show  how  to  obt^D  the  various  differentials  of  those  few  simple  functions  of 
quaotitr  which  are  recognized  in  analysis,  whether  thej  are  presented  singly  or  in  any 
form  of  oomhination.  Such  functions  are  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient  of 
miables,  and  tiielr  powers  and  roots;  exponentials,  logarithms;  and  direct  and  inTerse 
circular  functions.  The  C.  so  far  is  complete  as  we  can  dlflerentiate  any  of  tiiose  f unc- 
Uou  or  any  combiaation  of  them— whether  the  functions  be  explicit  or  implicit;  and 
with  equal  ttm  we  may  differentiate  them  a  second  or  any  number  of  tiates.  This  U. 
is  capable  of  many  interesting  applicationa  as  to  problems  of  maxima  and  minima,  tba 
tracing  of  curves,  etc.,  which  cannot  here  be  particularly  noticed. 

2.  Thb  Intbqbal  CaiiOULub  deals  with  the  inverse  of  the  former  problem.  The 
former  wasi  Oiven  F10),  to  find  F\x),  F'\x),  and  so  on.   The  present  is  m  the  umplest 

case— tIs.,  that  of  an  ezplioit  function  ^  Oiven      =  F'(x),  to  find         The  methods 

of  the  integral  C,  Instead  of  being  general,  are  little  better  tbw  artifices  suited  to 
particular  cases;  no  popular  view  can  lie  given  of  tiiese.  In  many  cases,  integration  la 
quite  impossible.  The  explanatiott  of  tntegration  by  porta,  by  approadmaiton,  difinUa 
tjitegrali,  and  sinffular  solutions,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  any  of  the  nnmerous  text-books  on  the  subject.  The  inte^al  C.  has  applf- 
cations  in  almost  every  branch  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  It  is  specially  of 
use  in  determining  the  lengtlis  of  curved  lines,  the  areas  of  curved  surfaces,  and  the 
solid  contents  of  regular  solids  of  whatever  form.  The  whole  of  the  lunar  and  planetarr 
theories  may  be  described  as  an  application  of  the  integral  C,  especially  of  that  branch 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  IntwraUon  of  differential  equations  It  is  applied,  too,  In 
hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  and  in  the  sciences  of  light,  sound,  and  heat  In 
short,  it  is  an  iostrument  without  which  most  of  the  leading  tnumphs  in  pbjrsical  science 
could  never  have  been  achieved. 

Calculus  or  Yakutionb.— The  foundation  of  this  C.  Is  a  method  of  differentiation, 
but  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind.  As  above  explained,  the  object  of  the  differential  C.  is  to 
deteroilne  tiie  form  whidi  a  function,  sucn  as  F(!b),  will  assume  if  x  receive  an  Indefl- 
nitdy  small  Incnment,  such  as  Dx.  In  the  C.  of  variations,  the  ol^ect  Is  to  ascertain 
and  uy  down  tiie  laws  of  the  changes  supervening  on  a  slight  alteration  of  the  form  ^ 
IkefttMtlon,  or  should  ^a:)  become  F^x.  This  C.  commands  with  ease  a  class  of  prob- 
lems called  problenu  of  uoperimeters,  which  were  formerly  Insoluble.  It  has  also 
power  over  mechanical  problems,  and  many  departments  of  high  phyrics  cannot  be 
touched  without  its  aid  Mr.  Airy  and  Prof  Jellet  have  both  written  wOTks  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  may  be  consulted. 

Calculus  of  Pinitr  DtFFBKBNCEa,  Calculus  of  Fuhotioits.— For  brief  notices 
of  tiieae  growths  from  the  original  transcendental  analysis,  see  the  articles  under  the 


OALOUTTA  {KaH  Ohatta.  the  ghaut  or  landing  place  of  the  goddess  EaH).  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  uid  metropolis  of  Bntish  India,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  tte  river  Hoogly,  an  arra  of  the  Ganges,  in  SS"  86'  n.  lat.,  and  88°  37'  e.  long.,  about 
100  m.  from  the  sea  by  the  river.  C.  was  founded  by  governor  Chamock  in  the  year 
1686,  by  the  removal  hither  of  the  factories  of  the  East  India  company.  In  1700,  three 
villages  surrounding  the  factories  having  been  conferred  upon  the  company  by  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  in  recognition  of  a  present  made  to  Azim,  a  son  of  Aurunffzeoe,  they 
were  forthwith  fortified,  and  received  the  mune  of  fort  William,  in  honor  of  the  reigning 
king;  but  the  place  was  subsequently  termed  Calcutta,  tiie  name  of  one  of  the  vilTagea. 
In  1707,  C.  had  acquired  some  importance  as  a  town,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  presi- 
dencv.  In  1756,  however,  a  great  misfortune  befell  tiie  rising  town:  it  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nawaub  of  Bengal,  and  being  abandoned  by  a  numb^ 
of  those  whose  dutv  it  was  to  defend  the  place,  it  was  compelled  to  yield  after  under- 
going a  two  days'  raege.  Only  146  men,  however,  fell  Into  tne  enemy  s  hands;  but  tlieae 
were  treated  with  heartless  cruelty.  Cast  at  night  into  a  confined  cell,  about  20  ft.  square- 
the  notorknu  "  Black  Hole"  (q.  v.)— they  enured  the  most  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  that  only  33  out  of  146  had  survived  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
The  cit3r  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  until  eight  months  afterwards,  when  Can 
arrived  in  the  country  from  England.  In  conjunction  with  admiral  Watson,  Clive  suc- 
ceeded in  recapturing  the  town,  and  afterwanls  concluded  a  peace  with  the  nawauh. 
8oon  after  this,  and  subsequent  to  the  important  victory  of  Plaasey,  the  possessions  of 
the  East  India  company  were  greatly  extended  by  means  of  grants  made  by  the  emperor 
of  Delhi,  and  C.  once  more  resumed  its  career  of  progress,  and  advanced  rapidly  in 
pn»perity.  In  1853,  C.  was  erected  into  a  muuicipality,  the  proprietors  paying  assess 
ments,  and  erecting  commissioners  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  these  assessments  in  cleana- 
Ing,  improvhig,  and  embellishing  the  town.  In  1887,  the  populatioo  of  the  town  propei 
amounted  to  220,700:  it  had  bicreased  by  1881  to  447^1;  in  1891  It  was  861,764,  with 
sobnrba  (excluding  Howrah,  which  liad  116,006).  Besides  these,  thousands  of  the 
three  and  a  half  millions  who  sleep  at  night  In  the  surrounding  districts  of  Hoogly  anJ 
the  34  pei^unnahB,  flodc  during  the  day  to  C,  on  foot,  by  boat,  or  by  railway,  to  their 
daQy  tmL  The  luhaMtanta  are  mostiy  Hindus;  but  the  Mohammedans,  in  1801,  were 
nearly  half  as  numerona  aa  the  Hindus.   In  Iwl  the  duiatiana  nnmbned  only  abotit. 
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29,000.  There  is  a  considerable  irumber  of  Ean^Muu  and  of  EmaslanB  (having  white 
fathers  and  native  mothers),  with  some  Armuilana}  Greeks,  Jews,  Parsees,  and  neffroea. 
The  port  extends  tot  aboot  10  m.  along  the  river,  and  Is  somewhat  less  tban  S  m.  In 
breadth  at  its  broadest  part,  the  area  being  Mwnt  8  sq.  m.,  and  comprised  lor  the  moet 
between  the  river  and  the  circular  road,  a  spacious  roadway  which  marks  the 
word  bonndary  of  the  city  proper.  Beyond  this  road  there  He  extensive  suburbs, 
the  cliief  of  which  are  CUtpore  on  the  n.,  Nnnden  Biugh,  Bahar-Stmleafa,  Sealdah, 
Entaily,  and  Ballyyunge  on  (he  e.,  and  Bhowaueepore,  AUipore,  and  Kldderpore  on 
the  sooth.  The  villages  i>t  Sulkeah,  Howra,  and  Seebpoor  are  situated  on  the  opposlta^ 
Bide  of  the  river,  and  contain  the  salt^labs  or  warehouses  of  thegovemment,  extensive' 
manufactoiies,  dockyards,  and  ship-building  establishments.  The  appearance  of  the 
city  as  it  is  approaclied  by  the  river  is  ve^  striking;  on  the  left  are  the  botanical  gardens, 
destroyed  by  the  cyclones  of  1867  and  ISTO,  but  since  replanted,  and  the  tdshop's  coli^e, 
ft  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  erected  by  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts;  on  the  right  is  the  suburb  of  Garden  Reach,  with  its  handsome  country, 
seats  and  beautiful  ^rdens;  further  on  are  tbe  govenmient  dockyards  and  the  u'senal; 
beyond  these  is  the  Mdidan  esplanade,  which  has  been  termed  the  Hyde  park  of  India, 
brang  the  favorite  place  of  resort  of  the  iUte  of  C.  for  their  evening  dnvft,  llere,  oeu-  the 
river,  lies  fort  Wiluam,  the  largest  fortress  in  India,  having  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£3.000,000.  and  occupving,  with  the  outworks,  an  area  of  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
It  is  garrisoned  by  Eiux>pean  and  native  soldiers,  mounts  819  guns,  and  its  armory  con- 
tains dO.OOO  stantu  of  small-arms.  Facing  the  esplanade,  amon^  other  fine  buildings,  is 
the  government  house,  a  magnificent  palace  erected  by  tbe  marquis  of  Wellesley.  Beyond 
this,  extending  northwards  along  the  river  bank,  is  tbe  Strand.  2  m.in  length,  and  40  ft 
above  low  water,  with  various  ghauts  or  landing-places.  It  is  adorned  oy  many  flue 
Imildii^  Including  tbe  custom-house,  the  new  mint,  and  other  government  oflSces.  and 
the  appearance  given  by  these  and  <^er  edifices  has  gained  for  C.  the  appellatioa  of 
"city  of  palaces."  Among  its  other  places  of  interest,  mention  maybe  made  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut,  the  principal  court  of  justice;  the  town-hall,  a  fine  building; 
the  Ben^  club,  writers'  buildings,  oank  of  Bengal,  Jesuits'  college,  medicd  college, 
university,  the  Indian  and  the  Bconondc  moseums,  theatre,  besides  various  churches, 
mosques,  Hindu  temples,  and  pagodas  and  numerous  iMzars.  There  are  a  number  of 
monumenta  throughout  the  dty,  the  moat  noticeable  being  those  erected  to  the  marquis 
ot  WeUesl^  and  sir  David  Ocnterlony.  Although  the  European  quarter  of  the  toTm 
is  distinguished  for  Its  fine  public  buildings  and  commodious  dwelling-houses,  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  natives  present  a  very  dlfTerent  appearance,  their  nouses  being 
in  most  Instances  built  of  mud,  or  bamboo  and  mats,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  nnpaved. 
Considerable  Improvements  have,  however,  been  effected  of  late;  new  and  wider  streets 
have  been  opened  throngh  crowded  quarters;  brick  houses  are  fast  replacing  the  huts, 
and  an  extensive  sntem  of  drainage  nas  been  carried  oat,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  cyclone  of  Nov.,  1867,  destroyed  80,000  native  houses,  and  that 
of  June,  1870,  was  likewise  very  destructive. 

The  water  supply  of  O.  has  been  very  much  improved.  Formerly  the  water  was 
kept  in  large  tanks,  Inter^raed  throughout  the  city,  whence  It  was  borne  water- 
carriers  or  ooAuMm  In  large  leather  bags.  Since  the  year  186&,  however,  a  supply  of 
excellent  water  has  been  obtained  from  the  Hoogly,  about  IS  m.  above  C,  where  it  Is 
filtered  and  sent  down  by  pipes  in  the  usual  way.  The  result  of  this  and  of  a  system  of 
Tmdei^j^und  drainage  mth  an  outlet  In  the  Salt  Lake,  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
In  the  health  of  the  city.  Gas  and  electric  lights  have  now  taken  the  place  of  the  oil- 
lamps  which  were  formerly  In  general  nse  for  lighting  the  streets  at  night.  Street  cars 
have  been  introduced  and  many  miles  of  line  are  in  nse,  A  canal  girds  a  part  oi  the 
eitj  beyond  the  circulu  road. 

The  communications  of  C.  afford  great  facilities  for  its  extensive  commerce.  There 
are  several  lines  of  railway  ctmnecting  It  directly  wIthKhulna  In  the  delta;  with  Goalonda, 
an  important  centre  of  steamship  traffic  on  the  Brahmaputra:  with  DarjUlng  In  tbe 
HinuUayas,  and  with  tbe  two  seaports.  Port  Diamond  and  Fort  Canning.  The  itoes  to 
northwest  India  and  to  Bombay  start  from  Howrah.  C.  is  also  connected  by  electric 
telegraph  with  the  principal  towns  of  India,  and  can  communicate  with  England  by 
seveiml  lines.  Uninterrupted  communication  is  kept  up  vith  Great  Britain  by  numerous 
and  welt-appotnted  steamers  and  sailing-vessels.  Tnk  Interconne  has  beoi  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal.  The  river  adjacent  to  tbe  city  varies  in 
breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile.  There  are  dry  docks  and  wet  docks. 
The  city  has  water  communication  in  three  directioDs:  to  the  east  by  various  rivers 
leading  to  the  Brahmaputra ;  to  the  north  by  the  Hoogly  and  the  Nadlya  rivers  leading  to 
the  Ganges,  but  navigation  is  here  confined  to  the  broad  boats  drawing  from  two  to 
three  feet  of  water;  to  the  west  by  the  Uidnopur  amal.  The  port  has  excellent  anchor- 
age, and  is  the  lowest  of  several  seaports  on  the  Hoogly,  which  Is  navigable  by  seagoing 
vessels. 

The  growth  of  scientific  and  literary  societies,  here  and  elsewhere  in  India  among 
the  native  communities.  Indicates  a  degree  of  progress  and  Intelleetnal  activity  very 
hopeful  for  tbe  future  of  India.  The  principal  of  these  In  C.  are  the  Bensid  Asiatic 
society,  founded  in  1784  by  sir  W.  Jones,  powessing  a  fine  library,  and  a  valuable  and 
extensive  musenm;  the  Bethune  society,  for  the  promotion  of  Intercourse  between  Euro- 
pean and  native  gentlemen;  the  DaHumste  institute,  for  the  literary  and  sodal  improve- 
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ment  of  til  daases  of  the  cominnnity;  the  Ben^  social  science  assocUtlon,  and  others. 
The  university  of  C.  was  founded  In  1857,  on  the  same  lasfs  as  the  London  university, 
and  exercises  functions  over  BfHigal,  the  North-west  Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  Central 
Provinoes.  Colleges  have  been  instituted  to  prepare  Intending  students.  In  1696,  2298 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  universl^  of  C.  passed  the  required  examinations. 
Other  educatioaal  institutions  are  numerons  in  C.  There  is  an  engineering  eoUw  and 
four  government  eoU^^.  The  princlpai  places  for  religkms  instruction  are  Buhop*s 
college,  Intended  chiem^  for  the  education  of  mlsfdonaiies  and  teachers,  and  the  insti- 
tntions  of  the  established  and  free  churches  of  ScoUand  for  the  same  purpose,  all 
which  are  ably  conducted. 

C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  commercial  center  of  Asia.  One  third  of  the  whole 
trade  of  India  is  done  here.  The  exports  are  jute,  opium,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  indigo, 
cattaa,  tea,  saltpetre,  Unseed,  aheUac,  doAiIo  horns,  bides,  caBtor«li,  cotcih,  gmuiy  bass, 
etc  As  a  central  depot  fOr  the  richest  parts  of  India,  O.  has  an  extensive  inland  trade. 
Tlie  principal  industries  are  sugar-refining,  cotton  manufacturing,  flour,  saw,  and  oil 
mills,  and  shipboiiding  docks.  Several  newspapers  are  published.  There  are  a  few 
banks  and  numerous  insurance  and  other  companies,  with  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
Livtnc  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  well  as  Its  necessaries, 
are  to  m  had  In  the  unpretentious  shops  of  C.  as  readily  as  In  most  European  towns. 
The  winaal  fall  of  mla  aventgee  64  in. ;  the  temperature  in  the  shade  lai^et  in  July 
from  78"  to  ST",  and  In  Dec.  fttnn  60^  to  79°. 

C.  is  the  headquarten  of  the  govenuH>«enenl  of  India,  and  the  seat  of  the  ftanxa- 
ment,  the  supreme  oonrta  of  Jiutlce,  and  of  the  oonit  d  appeal  ftnr  the  pnmuee  of 
Bengal. 

CALDA'XI,  Lkopoldo  Makoo  Avromo,  1725-1818;  an  anatomist  and  physician,  b. 
at  Bologna,  assistant  to  MwM^ai,  the  eelelnrated  anatomist  of  Padua,  after  whose  death 
C.  was  chosen  hit  Boooesaor  in  theprofMBwadiip.  At  the  of  78  he  published  a  vala- 
able  series  <rf  anotomicid  {dates.   He  publlibed  alao  MtmmUt  cf  Paikolon  and  Phynotogy^ 

OALDAL  or  Caldetab  (L^  eoHduSf  hot),  tlie  Spanish  for  mum  springs  (oftuu, 
waters,  being  understood),  whldi  ore  very  abundant  in  die  Penfnsaht,  ^riiere  a  great 
numb^  of  places  have  received  their  names  from  the  presence  of  these  mineral  waters; 
such  as  O.  de  Ualavella,  C.  de  Estrac,  and  O.  de  Mombuy,  in  Catalonia:  C.  de  Reyes, 
a  da  Cuntls,  and  C.  de  Tuy,  In  Galicla;  C.  de  Ta'ipas,  C.  de  Faveios,  C.  de  Bainfaas, 
tai  Portogat   The  name  is  common  In  the  topography  of  South  America,  as  well. 

CALDXOOTT,  Randolph,  BngUsh  artist,  was  bom  at  Chester  In  1846  and  died,  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  In  1866.  He  was  self-taught,  and 
while  a  tAnk-clerk  contributed  sketches  to  the  London  Illustrated  papers,  which  were  so 
hi;dily  praised  that  he  removed  from  Manchester  to  the  metropolis  to  make  art  his  sole 
caUlng.  In  deplctliw  conntiy  life,  and  animals,  he  rivaled  Leech  In  humor  and  drai^hts. 
imuump.  Among  books  Illustrated  by  him  were  GaidecoWs  Pieture-books ;  Washington 
Irrbig's  Old  Okrittmat  (1875)  and  Braedtridge  Sail  (1877);  and  Mrs.  Swing's  Daddy  Dar. 
wfa's  Dooeeote  and  JatskoHopea  (1884).  See  Blackburn's  £andol^  Caldeeott:  a,  Pvrtimal 
Msmoir,  etc  (1886). 

OALDXR,  Sir  Bobkbt,  1745-1816;  a  Scotch  baron  of  an  ancient  ftmily,  second  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Cidder  of  Hnlrton.  He  served  long  and  honorably  In  the  British  navy, 
and  as  captain  of  the  fleet  took  part  in  the  battle  wt  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  for  which 
be  received  a  baronetcy  and  the  thanks  of  parliament.  He  was  a  rear-admiral  In  active 
servtoe  during  the  expected  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  received  both  praise  and 
blame,  and  was  tried  by  conrt-marUal.  He  was  acquitted  <n  dlsaCFectlon  uid  coward- 
ice, reprimanded  for  not  having  done  more  to  renew  an  Indecisive  engi^^ement. 
Three  years  before  he  died  he  was  restored  to  command. 

GAUIEROir,  Don  Pedbo,  whose  full  name  was  Doir  Pedro  Cai^debon  de  X.A 
Baroa  Hkn AO  T  RiaAo,  was  b.  In  Madrid,  1600,  and  educated  in  the  Jesuits*  collie 
there.  Afterwards,  at  Salamanca,  he  studied  chiefly  history,  philosophy,  and  law.  His 
poetical  genius  was  precodous.  Before  he  was  14  years  oM,  he  had  written  a  drama.  El 
Oirro  del  Cielo  (The  Cdestial  Chariot).  In  early  life  he  gained,  by  his  poetry,  uid  also  by 
his  fertile  invention  of  decorations,  etc.,  for  festive  occasions,  the  patronage  of  severtu 
distinguished  persons,  and,  on  leaving  Salamanca,  1619,  was  well  received  by  the  courtiers 
at  Madrid.  Love  of  military  adventure  induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  1626;  and,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  Milan  and  the  Netberlaods,  he  was  recalled  to  the  court  of 
Philip  IV. ,  a  prince  fond  of  tfaeatricHl  amusements,  by  whom  he  vm  empl(^ed  to  super- 
tntend  various  court  amusements,  and  especially  to  invent  dramas  for  the  royal  theater. 
In  the  following  year  C.  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  San  Ja^,  and  took  port  in 
the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  Peace  brought  him  back  to  poetry;.  The  king  gave  him  a 
pension,  contrived  to  let  him  cultivate  uninterruptedly  his  fertile  dramatic  genius,  and 
spared  no  cost  in  Becuriog  for  his  plays  a  splendid  initiation  on  the  stage.  In  1651,  C. 
received  from  Uie  head  of  tiie  order  of  ^n  Jago  permission  to  enter  the  church,  and.  In 
lOffS,  was  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  arcbepiscopal  church  of  Toledo;  but,  as 
this  post  removed  him  too  far  from  the  court,  he  wns  appointed  chaplain  in  Ibe  royal 
chapel  at  Madrid,  1668,  and  received,  with  other  favors,  a  pension  charged  on  the  reve- 
UN  of  Sicily.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  priest  in  the  brotherhood  of  Ban 
Pedro,  Mul  sbortijr  before  his  death,  was  elected  by  his  brethren  as  their  eaptan  majfor. 
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He  died  Hay  3S,  1681,  leafing  his  considerable  property  to  tbe  fraternity  of  San  Vedro, 
by  whom  a  splendid  monument  to  hia  memory  was  raised  in  the  church  of  San  Salvador 
at  Madrid.  Fame  and  pecuniary  prosperity  had  accompanied  his  career.  The  chief 
cities  of  Spain— such  as  Toledo,  ^ville,  and  Granada— had  paid  him,  from  time  to  time, 
large  sums  of  money  for  writing  their  Autos  Sacramentalei,  or  Corput  Chriati  pieces. 
In  these  compositions,  C.  excelled  all  his  predecessors,  and  esteemed  them  more  highly 
than  all  his  other  works,  though  in  many  respects  the  latter  display  the  author's  genius 
quite  as  remarkably. 

Spain  numbers  C.  among  its  greatest  poets,  and  criticism  must  allow  that  many  of 
the  defects  In  his  works  are  to  be  ascribed  to  circumstances,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lind,  rather  tluui  to  the  native  tendencies  of  his  genius.  He  is  characterized  by  bril- 
liancy of  fancy,  elegance  of  versiflcation,  and  a  ricnness  of  detail,  which  from  Its  very 
abundance  often  becomes  tedious.  His  collected  dramatic  works— iocluding  many  pieces 
of  intrigue,  heroic  comedies,  and  historical  plays,  of  which  some  deserve  the  title  of 
tragedy — amount  to  128.  Among  his  romantic  tragedies,  the  Con^Tit  Prince  {El  Prin- 
eupt  OffTutante)  holds  the  first  rank.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  9S  Auta$  BacrometUala;  900 
Loot  (preludes):  and  100  S^fneUt  (divertissements).  His  last  play,  Hado  jf  DMta,  was 
written  in  his  80th  year.  His  shorter  poems  have  perished;  but  nls  dramas  have  held 
their  place  on  the  stage  better  than  those  of  Lope  de  V«ga  himself.  The  most  complete 
ediUon  of  his  dramas  appeared  at  Madrid  (9  vols.,  168&-89);  another  was  published  by 
Apuntes  (10  vols.,  Madnd,  1760-68).  Goethe  and  Schlegel  have  made  him  popular  m 
<}ermany,  but  in  Briton  he  is  not  well  known,  and  in  France  not  cared  for. 

CALDEBOV,  Don  Skbafiit  Esteba-NKZ,  a  Spanish  poet  and  novelist,  was  h.  at 
Malaga  in  1801,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Granada,  and  in  1822  became  professor 
of  poetiT  and  rhetoric  there.  A  volume  of  poems  whioh  he  pablfshed  shoAly  aft^ 
proeoredfor  Urn  some  dlaUnctlon.  Sabseqnently,  he  became  an  advocate  In  bis  native 
ci^.  bnt  atlU  continued  faithful  to  the  muses.  In  18S0  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
published  anonymously  his  Poeaiat  del  Solilario  (18S8),  He  also  wrote  several  articles 
on  Andaloslan  manners  for  the  Cartas  BtpaHoUu,  the  only  literary  journal  at  that  period 
In  Spain.  In  1836,  he  was  appointed  civil  governor  of  LogroIIo,  but  an  accident  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Mladrid,  where  he  devoted  nlmself  to  collecting  MSS.  of  the  old  national 
literature,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  great  critical  edition  of  the  CaneUnurot  and  Romanceros. 
C.  wrote  likewise  a  fine  novel,  OHatianot  y  Moriaeoi.  To  the  literature  of  the  Spanhh 
Moors  he  paid  great  attention.  His  BBotnaa  Aiubtlveea  (1847)  are  a  eeriea  of  lively 
sketches  of  Andaluslan  life.  At  his  death  in  Feb.,  1807,  he  left  behind  him  a  woric  on 
the  Expedieiones  y  AvetUurtu  de  lag  ApoAoIw  cn  Africa.  The  Spanish  government  pur- 
chased his  very  valuable  library. 

OALDEBWOOD,  Datid,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and  ecclertastlcal  historian, 
descended  of  a  good  family,  was  b.  in  1675,  and  about  1604  was  settled  as  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Crailing,  Roxhu^ishire.  Opposed  to  the  deigns  of  James  VI.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  on  that  monarch's  visit  to  his  native  coiutiy  in 
1617,  he  and  other  ministers  siraed  a  protest  agdnst  a  bill,  then  before  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, for  grantins  the  power  of  frammg  new  laws  for  tta  church  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  appolntea  by  the  king,  and  in  consequence  he  was  summoned  before  the  high 
commission  of  St.  Andrews.  Refusing  to  submit,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  con- 
tumaOT,  and  then  banished  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  in  1628  published 
there  his  celebrated  controversial  work,  entitled  AUar«  Danuuoenum,  etc.,  in  which  he 
rigorously  examined  the  origin  and  authority  of  Episcopacy.  In  1633,  a  pretended 
recantation  of  his  protest  was  published  at  London  by  a  venal  writer,  Patrick  Scott. 
While  on  the  continent,  C.  was  known  by  the  quaint  appellation  of  Eidwudus  Dido- 
olavius,  being  an  anagram  on  his  name  Latinized.  After  king  James's  death  in  163S,  be 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  for  some  years  was  engaged  collectmg  all  the  memorials  relat- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  banning  of  the  reformation  there 
to  the  death  of  James  VI.  In  1688,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitland,  near  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1643  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  for  FiaUo 
Warthip  in  Seotland.  He  died  at  Jedburgh  in  1660.  From  the  original  MS.  of  his  Bu- 
torj/  <f  the  Kirk  SooOaTui,  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  an  ediUon  was  printed 
for  the  Wodrow  society.  In  8  tqIb.,  8vo  (Edln.  1843-4S),  edited      the  Ber.  "IlioiDaa 


OALDIE'BO  (andent  Oaldareum),  a  decayed  town  of  n.  Italy,  about  nine  m.  e.  of 
Verona.  Its  thermal  springs  were  m  repute  as  early  as  the  1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era. 
and  continued  to  enjoy  popularity  until  the  commencement  of  the  16tb  c.,  after  which 
they  gradually  became  neglected,  and  are  now  little  visited  The  Austriona  repulsed  the 
French  here  hi  1796. 

OAIDWBIL,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentucky ;  81S  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  18,186,  incln.  coloied ; 
generally  level,  and  good  pasture  land.  Iron  and  omI  ore  found.  Qiief  prodocUont, 
com,  tobacco,  wool,  etc.  The  lilinolB  Oentnl  ood  llie  OUo  VaDey  railrcMdi  tnmne 

the  county.   Co.  seat,  Princeton. 

OALBlTEUs  a  parish  In  Louisiana,  on  the  Washlu  river;  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6814. 
Udtw.  colored.  Surface  billy,  prododng  com,  cotton,  etc   Chief  town,  ColunibU. 


Thomson. 
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CALDWBIX,  a  CO.  In  n.w.  MlMonri,  on  the  Hamilton  and  Elngston  railroad;  4S0 
-sq.ni. ;  pop.  *70,  11,890—284  colored;  In  '00,  lfi,162.  Product*,  com,  wheat,  oats,  batter, 
wotrf,  etc   Surmee  level,  and  soil  rich.   Co.  seat,  Kingston. 

OALOWXLL,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  on  CaUwba  river  and  the  Chester  and 
Lenoir  railroad;  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  12,296,  Indnd.  colored.  Surface  rough  and  partly 
mountalnoiis,  including  a  portion  of  the  Blue  Bldge.  Prodnctlons,  coin,  wheat,  oats, 
and  tobacco.   Co.  seat,  Lenoir. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  in  s.e,  Texas,  e.  of  the  San  Harcos  river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
^72—2631  colored;  in  '90,  16,709.  MiOn  business  agriculture  and  stoctralsing;  an 
imdolating  surface,  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Co.  seat,  LocUuut,  near  which  are  abont 
20  springs  of  some  celebri^. 

CALDWXtX,  Chables,  1772-1863:  a  native  of  N.  C,  celebrated  as  a  physician,  and 
writer  on  medical  subjects.  He  published  Blumenlutch's  SUmmUt  of  Pkysiologj/  trans- 
lated trcm  the  Latin,  edited  the  Fort  Folio,  edited  Cullen's  Praetiee  of  Fh^He,  pnUIshed 
the  and  Campaigtu  of  Omtral  Greene ;  was  professor  of  medlcliu  In  T^ansylvanlft 
university:  made  a  tour  in  Ihirope:  established  medical  InatltuUona  In  Loalaville;  wrote 
Memoirs  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  fforaee  Motley,  and  left  his  own  memoirs  reai^  for  pnbUcatlon 
after  his  death.  Secihia  Autobiogra^  (Philadelphia,  1866). 

O&UtWXLL,  Chablks  Hsfbt  Bbohedoe,  182S-77:  b,  Hingham,  Mass.;  naval 
«fBeer;  entered  Uie  U.  S.  na^,  1888:  defeated  a  tribe  of  Iljl  Island  cannibals,  1668;  took 
vut  In  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  1882;  commanded  the  mntar 
flotilla  in  the  operations  at  Port  Hudson,  1868;  becamechlef  of  staff  of  the  North  AtlanCle 
squadron,  1870;  promoted  commander,  1674 

OALDWKL,  Javxs,  17S4r^l;  a  native  Of  Va.;  graduated  at  the  collc^  of  Kew 
Jersey;  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  In  XHizabethtown.  He  was  a  seal- 
ons  patriot  daring  the  revolution,  and  became  obnoxious  to  the  tories  of  the  region, 
who,  In  1780,  burned  his  house  and  church.  Soon  afterwards  a  British  force  from 
Stateo  Ldand  fell  upon  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  where  C.'s  wife  and  children 
were  ten^rarily  resident,  and  the  wife  was  killed  by  a  shot  while  praying  with  her 
children.  It  U  of  C.  that  the  story  Is  tc^d  of  his  distributing  hymn^KKtts  to  the  soldiers 
abort  of  wadding,  with  tiie  exhortation  "  Kow,  boys,  put  Wktta  into  them.**  C.  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  patriot  sentinel  at  Elizabetbtown  Point  during  a  dispute  about  a 
package  that  the  soldier  declared  it  his  duty  to  examine.  The  soldier  was  tried  by  the 
civil  authorities  for  murder,  convicted,  and  executed.  A  fine  monument  to  "The 
Soldier  Paieon  **  was  dedicated  at  Elizabetbtown  on  the  64th  annlversaiy  of  his  death. 

OALDWZLL,  Joseph,  d.d.;  1773-1886;  a  native  of  K.  C;  graduated  at  the  collc^ 
of  Kew  Jersey,  and  a  tutor  there  from  1791-96;  then  chosen  professor  of  mathematlci 
in  the  North  Carolina  nnlversi^,  and  in  1804  was  made  president  and  professor  of  moral 
phlloK^hy.   He  wrote  a  TreaHae  on  Geometry  and  letters  on  internal  Improvements. 

OAUnnBi,  MBBBrrr,  1806-48;  b.  Hetwon,  Ue. ;  sradnated  at  Bowdoin  coUege,  1828; 
professor  of  mathematics  and  vice-president  of  Diekhuon  college,  1884-7,  and  of  meti^ 
physics  and  English  literature  from  1887  till  his  death;  author  ot  Manual  nf  Sloctttion 
<1840).  Fhiloeophy  of  Chridian  Perfedion  (1847),  etc 

CALDWELL,  Sauuei.  LinTT.,  b.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1820;  graduated  at  WatervUle  coll.  (now 
Colby  unlv.)  and  at  Newton  theol.  sem. ;  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Bangor,  Me., 
and  at  Providence,  B.  L;  held  a  professorship  In  tlie  Newton  seminary;  and  in  1878 
was  elected  to  succeed  John  H.  Baymond,  x.l.d.,  as  pres.  of  Yassar  colL,  resigning  1886. 
He  d.  in  1889. 

CALEDOmA,  a  kind  of  poetical  name  applied  to  Scotland,  being  a  resumption  of 
that  elven  by  the  Bomans  to  the  country  n.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  wliich  ran  between 


Caledonii,  whence  the  whole  country  hasbeen  called  Caledonia.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Caledonians  as  liaving  red  hair,  larve  limbs ;  being  naked  and  barefooted ;  living  in  tents, 
without  dties;  supporting  themseTves  by  paatnring  cattle,  by  the  chase,  and  by  certain 
terriee;  addicted  to  predatoiy  warfare;  and  fighting  In  chariots  with  shield  short 
•pears,  and  daggera.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gaelic  or  Celtic  origin,  and  to 
have  painted  %eir  bodies,  whence  the  name  Plct]  or  Plcts,  by  which,  according  to 
many  writers,  they  were  afterwards  known.  Agricola  was  the  first  Roman  gen.  to 
<ome  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians.  In  84  a.d.  he  defeated  them,  now  united  to 
repel  a  common  enemy,  under  their  chief  Ga^ums,  at  the  Mons  Grampius  (or  Grauplus), 
the  site  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  The  Romans  overran  the  n.e.  of  Scotland  as 
ikr  as  the  Moray  flrth,  and  formed  many  encampments  (of  which  remains  sttll  exist), 
tet  they  never  reduced  the  country  to  a  Roman  province.  Soman  coins  and  military 
relics  have  been  found  in  connection  with  these  camps.  The  name  of  Caledonii  dlsap* 
pears  abont  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  when  the  Inhabitants  of  Scotland  begin  to  be 
■poken  of  as  Scots  and  PTcts  (q.v.^   See  ScOTi,Airi>. 

OALEDOHIA,  a  co.  In  n.e.  Vermont,  on  the  New  Hampshire  border.  Intersected  by 
the  BostMi  and  Ualne  and  the  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Cluunpl^n  railroads;  648  sq.m.; 
pop.  '90,  38,486.  It  It  in  an  agricultural  region,  with  abundant  water-power,  and  hai 
quarries  of  granite  and  limestone,  and  snJphur  springs.   Co.  seat,  St.  Johnsbury. 

OALESOEIAE  OAVAL,  a  chain  of  natural  lakes  united  by  artificial  canals,  running 
MtOM  the  n.  erf  Scotland  In  a  straight  line  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  from  the  North  sea 
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to  the  Atlantic,  through  Glenmore,  or  \iie  Great  Olen  of  Albln,  in  InremcM^hire,  and 
touching  Argyleshire  at  the  a.  end.  The  sea  and  fresh  water  locha  in  this  line  an 
Beauly,  Nesa,  Oich,  Lochy,  EH,  and  Linnhe,  The  canal  was  formed  to  avoid  the  dan* 
geroua  and  tedious  naTlgaiton  of  ships,  especially  coasting  TesaeU,  round  by  the  I^t- 
laiid  flrUi,  cape  Wrath,  and  the  Hebrides;  the  distance  between  Einnaird's  head  and  the 
sound  of  Mull  by  this  route  being  600  m.,  but  by  the  canal  only  260,  with  an  average 
saving  of  9i  days  for  sailing  vessels.  The  G.  C.  begins  in  the  Beauly  flrth,  near  Inver- 
ness, whence  a  cut  of  7  m.  joins  loch  Kess,  which  is  24  by  li  mile.  A  cut  of  6  m. 
Mns  loch  Ness  and  loch  Oich,  which  is  Si  by  i  mile.  Another  cut  of  3  dl  joins  loch  [ 
Oich  and  loch  Lochy,  which  is  10  byl  m. ;  and  a  fourth  cut  of  8  m.  joins  loch  Eil  at  the  [ 
vilhige  of  Corpach.  2  m.  n.  of  fort  William.  This  ship  communicauou  is  601  m.  long; 
874  m.  beiDff  througii  neural  locha  or  lakes,  and  28  m.  t|T_artificlal  cuts.  Each  cwL  u 
130  ft.  broad  at  surface,  and  BO  at  bottom,  and  17  deep.  The  highest  part  is  lodi  Oicfa« 
which  is  94  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  in  all  28  lockB^  each  170  to  180  ft.  long,  and  40 
wide,  with  a  rise  or  lift  of  water  of  8  feeL  Eight  of  the  locks,  called  Neptune's  fitair- 
ease,  occur  in  suocesgion  near  the  w.  end  of  the  canaL  Some  large  mountun  streutf 
between  lochs  Eil  and  Lochy  are  conducted  in  huge  culverts  under  the  canal;  and  by  a 
new  cut,  the  Lochy  water  is  turned  into  the  Spean.  The  practicability  of  this  great  work 
-was  first  shown  by  a  survey  under  government  in  1778  by  the  celebrated  James  Watt; 
bat  it  was  not  tiU  180S  that  tt  was  begun  undw  Mr.  Telford.  Hie  idiole  line  was 
opened  for  ships  in  18S8.  After  three  years  of  rapalr.  It  was  iwqiened  in  1847.  Bh^ 
01  600  to  60O  tons,  fully  laden,  can  pass  thioug^  the  canaL 

OALEDOHIA  (RSW).  See  Nbw  Calbdonu. 

OAUBDOHIA  BFXnras,  In  Presoott  co.,  province  of  Ontario,  40  m.  from  KntreaL 
They  are  stron^y  alkaline,  with  additions  of  bromine  and  Iodine,  uid  an  nituft 
frequented  1^  persons  afflicted  with  scrofulous,  cutaneous,  and  rheumatic  dlseaacb 

0&XX7,  or  Oaub,  Bobkkt,  b.  about  1678 ;  d.  1719 ;  a  Boston  clothier,  who  at  tlw 
we  of  22  (1700)  pab.  ui  London  Jforv  Wimden  of  the  TnvMbieWofid,  a  slandenHis  compQa. 
t^o,  aimed  chiefly  at  Cotton  Mather's  woric  of  similar  title.  He  was  himself  a  believec 
in  witchcraft,  and  is  said  to  have  been  unscrupulous.  The  book  was  puhUely  burned 
at  Cambridge  by  order  of  Increase  Mather,  and  C.  was  prosecuted  by  Cotton  Mather. 

OAimOUSfft  or  CaIi'shboor,  the  French  name  tar  a  pun  (q.  v.)i 

OAUIDAX  (from  Calends,  q.v.).  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  monttu  and  oUmt 
dMatoiu  of  the  dvil  year  to  the  natural  or  solar  year.  Tbe  neceesi^  of  some  dtviaifm 
md  meaaurement  of  time  must  have  been  early  felt.  The  phases  or  changes  of  the 
moon  supplied  a  natural  and  very  obvious  mode  of  dividing  and  reckoning  ^e,  and 
hence  the  diviuou  into  mouths  (q.v. — see  also  Week)  of  29  or  80  days  was,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  and  most  universal.  But  it  would  soon  be  observed  that,  for  many  purposes, 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  were  more  serviceable  as  marks  of  diviidon;  and  thus  arose 
(he  division  into  years  (q.v.),  determined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun.  It  was  soon, 
however,  discovered  that  the  year,  or  larger  dlvlrion,  did  not  contain  an  exact  nunbnr 
of  the  smdler  dhMons  or  monttis,  and  that  an  accommodation  waa  necessaiy;  and 
variooa  not  verr  disdmilar  expedients  were  employed  for  correcting  the  error  dut 
arose.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  year  detmnined  by  the  changes  of  tlw  seasons, 
without  reference  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  contaJuing  866  days,  divided  into 
twelve  months  of  80  days  each,  with  five  supplementary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Jewish  year  consisted,  in  the  earliest  periods,  as  it  still  does,  of  twdve  Iiaiar 
months,  a  thirteenth  being  ^m  time  to  time  introduced,  to  aooommodato  it  to  the  sun 
tuA  seasons;  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  ancient  Syrians,  Haoedwiana,  etc  The 
Jewfab  monthshsve  alternately  20  and  90  days;  and  in  a  cyde  oi  19  years  there  are 
seven  years  having  the  intercalary  month,  some  of  these  years  having  also  one,  and 
some  two  days  more  than  others  have,  so  that  the  length  of  the  year  varies  from  858  to 
885  days.— The  Greeks,  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  reckoned  according  to  real  lunar 
months,  twelve  making  a  year;  and  about  594  b.c.,  Solon  introduced  in  Athens  the 
mode  of  reckoning  alternately  80  and  29  days  to  the  month,  accommodating  this  civil 
year  of  854  days  to  the  solar  year,  by  occasional  introduction  of  an  intercalary  month. 
A  change  was  afterwards  made,  by  which  three  times  in  el^  years  a  month  of  80 
days  was  intercalated,  making  the  average  lengUi  of  the  year  9S5i  days.   See  MBmnc 

The  Romans  are  eaii  to  have  bad  ori^nally  a  year  of  10  months;  but  in  the  times 
of  their  kisgs,  they  adopted  a  lunar  year  of  865  days,  divided  into  12  months,  with  an 
occasional  interoUary  month.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the  priests,  who  had  the  charge 
of  this  matter,  the  utmost  confusion  gradually  arose,  which  Julius  Cssar  remedied,  40 
B.C.,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Juliak  Calendar,  according  to  which  the  vear  has 
ordinarily  365  days,  and  evenr  fourth  year  is  a  leap-year  of  866  days— the  lengui  of  the 
year  being  thus  assumed  as  866^  days,  wliile  it  is  in  isnli^  866  aayt,  S  Honrs,  48  mn- 
Qtes,  and  60  seomds;  or  11  minutes,  10  secoiidB  leas.  Omr  gan  to  the  mouttu 
anmber  of  days  which  they  still  lutv& 


Csledonia. 
Calendar. 

Bo  comparatiTolr  perfect  was  the  Julian  style  of  reckoning  time,  that  It  preTalled 
generallr  among  Ohiisttan  nations,  and  remained  undisturbed  till  the  renewed 
accumulation  of  tiie  remaining  error  of  eleven  minutes  or  so  had  amounted,  in 
15^  years  after  the  birth  of  Chnst,  to  ten  complete  days;  the  vernal  equinox  falling  on 
the  11th  instead  of  the  21st  of  Mar.,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  83S 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  diifUng  of  days  had  caused  great  disturbanees, 
by  uuflzing  the  times  of  the  celebration  of  ±Stster,  and  hence  of  all  the  other  movable 
feasts.  And  accordingly,  pope  Oregory  XIII.,  after  deep  study  and  calculation, 
ordained  that  ten  days  should  be  deducted  from  the  year  1583,  by  calling  what, 
according  to  the  old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  6th  of  Oct,  the  15th  of 
Oct.,  ISS;  and,  In  order  that  the  displacement  might  not  recur,  it  was  further  ordained 
that  every  hundredth  year  (1800,  1900,  2100,  etc.^  should  not  be  counted  a  leap-year, 
excepting  every  fourth  hundredth,  beginning  with  2000.  In  this  way  the  dinerence 
between  the  civil  and  natural  year  will  not  amount  to  a  day  in  5000  years.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  wad  part  of  Italy,  the  pone  vaa  exactly  obOTed.  In  France,  the  change  toc^ 
place  u  the  same  year,  by  calling  the  10th  the  30th  of  Dec.  In  the  Low  Gountma,  the 
change  was  from  the  15th  Dec.  to  the  25th;  hut  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Catholic  nations,  in  general,  adopted  the 
tlgli}  ordained  by  their  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  Protestants  were  fbeo  too  much 
hiflamed  against  CathoUciun  in  all-  its  relations,  to  receive  even  a  purely  scientific 
improvement  from  such  hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  omit  «£et>en  instead  of  tea  days.  A  bill  to  this  effect  had  been 
brought  before  the  parliament  of  England  in  1585,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gone 
beyond  a  second  reading  in  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  not  till  1751,  and  after  great 
Inconvenience  had  been  experienced  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the  difference  of  the 
reckoning,  that  an  act  was  passed  <24  Qeo.  IL,  1751)  for  equalizing  the  style  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  that  used  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  then  enacted 
that  eleven  days  should  be  omitted  after  the  2d  of  Sept.,  1752,  so  that  the  eosuing  day 
should  be  the  14th.  A  similar  change  was  about  the  same  time  made  in  Sweden  and 
Tnacany;  and  Ruada  is  now  the  oiUy  coantry  which  adheres  to  the  Mfyfay  an  adher^ 
ence  which  rendera  It  necessary,  when  a  letter  is  thence  addressed  to  a  person  in  another 
country,  that  the  date  should  be  given  thus:— April  ^  or  for  it  will  be  observed, 

the  year  1600,  not  beiiw  considered  by  us  as  a  leap  year,  has  interjected  another  (or 
tweuth)  daj  between  old  and  new  style.   See  Chkonoloqt  :  Datk. 

The  C.  of  the  French  republic  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  was  adopted  Id  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  la  1798.  The  midnight  preceding  the 
autumnal  equinox  of  1792  was  fixed  upoa  as  the  new  epoch,  from  which  the  years  were 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  year  1,  the  year  2,  etc.  The  year  was  divided  into  12 
months,  each  of  SO  days,  to  which  new  names  were  given,  as  VendSmiaira  (vintage 
month),  Bmrnaire  (foggy  month),  etc ;  and  instead  of  weeks,  each  month  was  divided 
Into  p^ods  of  10  days,  called  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  etc.  Five  comj^emtiUary  da;fs 
were  added  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  were  the  fSto  du  Omie,  FUe  du  Iraveul, 
He.  By  N^poleon'e  command,  this  new  lyatem  was  alxdished,  and  the  uae  of  the 
Chegomn  C.  resumed  on  Jan.  1, 1606. 

CAimAB.  Frknoh  Rbtoltttiokabt.  The  French  natioa.  in  1792,  while  reform- 
ing so  many  other  of  the  world's  customs,  undertook  the  task  of  making  a  new  calen- 
dw,  professedlv  upon  philosophical  prindples.  The  new  era  began  with  the  republic  at 
midnight  of  Sept.  21,  1792,  and  the  months,  seasons,  and  fe^vals  were  arranged  as 
ftdlowa: 

AUTUMK. 

Vend^mi^  Vintage  month   22  Sept.  to  21  Oct, 

Bnint^re  Fog  month   .22  Oct.  to  20  Nov. 

FrimAiie  Sleet  month  21  Nov.  to  20  Dea 

wnsTEB. 

Nivose  Snow  month.  21  Dec.  to  10  Jan. 

Pluvioae  Bain  month  20  Jan.  to  18  Feb. 

Tentoae  Wind  month  19  Feb.  to  SO  Mar. 

BP&XSQ. 

Germinal  Sprout  month  21  Har.  to  19  April 

Flor6aL  Slower  month  SO  April  to  16  May. 

Pnurial  Pastnra  month  90  Majf  to  18  June, 

BUHHEB.  I 

Headdor  Harvest  month  19  June  to  18  July. 

Fervidor,  tnr 'nwnnldor.  Hot  month  ,  19  July  to  17  Aug. 

Fmctidor  Fruit  month  18  Aug.  to  16  Sept, 
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LnVertiu  The  Virtues-  17  Sept 

LeG^Dle  Genius.  18  Sept 

LeTraTdU  Labor  19  Sept. 

L'Opinion  Opinion  20  Sept 

Les  Recompenses  Rewards  21  Sept. 

This  calendar  existed  until  the  10th  Nivoae,  year  of  the  repablic  XlV.  (Dec  81, 180B) 
when  the  old  system  was  restored  by  Napoleon. 

CAIiENDAB.  The  name  ^Ten  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  numennu  sects  of  derrishes 
in  Mohammedan  conntries,  and  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  Uie  foonder  of  the 
sect.   It  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Arabiam  Jfighta. 

CALENSAS  OF  PSISOHEAB,  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law  in  England,  la  the 
technical  name  given  to  the  list  of  all  prisoners'  names  in  the  custody  m  the  sheriff 
of  each  county,  prepared  for  the  assizes.  When  the  business  is  over,  and  the  trials 
concluded,  the  clerk  of  assize  malces  out  in  writing  four  lists  of  all  the  prisoners,  with 
separate  columns,  containing  their  crimes,  verdicts,  and  sentences,  leaving  a  Uank  col- 
omn,  in  vrhich,  if  the  judge  nas  reason  to  vary  the  course  of  the  law,  he  writes  opposite 
the  names  of  the  capital  convicts — to  he  reprieved,  r«$pUed,  transported,  etc.  These  four 
calendars,  being  firm  carefully  compared  together  by  the  Judge  and  Uie  clerk  of  assize, 
are  sign^  by  them,  and  one  is  given  to  the  sheriff,  one  to  the  Jailer,  and  the  judge 
and  the  clerk  of  assize  respectively  keep  another.  If  the  sheriff  receives  afterwaras 
no  special  order  from  the  judge,  he  executes  the  judgment  of  the  law  in  the  usual 
manner,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  calendar. 

CALENSEBINa  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process  of  finishing  by  pressure  the  sur- 
face of  linen,  cotton,  and  other  textile  fabrics,  as  well  as  paper.  It  is  usually  done  1^ 
passing  the  fabric  between  cylinders  pressed  together  with  great  force ;  hence  the  origin 
of  the  term,  which  is  a  corruption  of  ejflindering. 

The  familiar  domestic  processes  of  starching  and  ironing  afford  the  simplest  lllu»- 
tntioDs  of  the  object  and  result  of  calendering.  The  domestic  mangle  effects  the 
same  object  as  the  flat  iron,  and  is  a  near  approach  in  construction  to  the  C.  en^nes  of 
the  manufacturer,  no  traversing- box  of  stones  being  used  in  the  new  patent  mangles. 

The  cylindrical  C.  machine  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Hu^enots,  driven  here  by  persecution.  The  cylinders  were  originally  of  wooci,  but  the 
liability  to  warping  is  a  strong  objection  to  them. 

The  modem  calender  coasts  of  from  8  to  12  (commonly  6)  cylinders  or  "  bowls," 
set  vertically  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  with  driving  gear,  and  nunlsbed  with  weights  sus- 
pended over  a  pulley  to  produce  the  required  pressure.  This  sometimes  amounts  to,  or 
even  exceeds,  20  tons,  including  the  wfflgbt  of  the  rollers.  In  a  5-roUer  machine,  the 
urangement  is  this:  The  center  roller  is  of  iron  or  copper,  made  hollow  for  the  admis- 
sion of  steam  or  a  red-hot  heater,  the  one  immediately  above  and  that  directly  below 
it  are  of  paper;  and  the  remaining  two,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  are 
of  cast-iron.  At  least  one  of  the  rollers  is  always  of  paper,  as  it  has  more  elasticity  than 
metal,  and  is  not  liable  to  warp,  like  wood.  It  consists  of  sheets  of  brown  paper  or 
pMteboard,  densely  packed  and  compressed  on  an  iron  axis.  The  edges  of  these  fona 
the  sur&ce  of  the  roller,  which  is  turned  and  polished,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty. 

Before  the  final  rolling  in  the  C.  machine,  the  fabric  is  first  lightly  smoothed 
passing  over  warm  cjrllnders.  Cotton  goods  are  starched  with  a  starch  prepared  from 
flour,  and  the  starch  is  sometimes  thickened  with  plaster  of  Paris,  porcelain  clay,  or  a 
mixture  of  these,  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of  stoutness,  which  of  course  vanishes 
when  the  article  is  washed.  For  ordinary  C.  the  fabric  is  then  simply  passed  between 
plain  cylinders,  which  produces  the  desired  effect  by  flattening  the  otherwise  round 
threads.  When,  by  means  of  a  hot  cylinder,  with  a  pattern  ndwd  upon  it,  the  amount 
of  UUs  flattening  is  unequal  on  different  parts  of  the  doth,  the  beautiful  effect  known 
as  "  watering"  is  the  result,  Gtating  is  produced  by  combined  rubbing  and  pressure; 
the  rollers,  one  of  which  is  heated,  being  made  to  move  with  different  velocities,  so  that 
one  side  of  the  fabric  is  rubbed  as  well  as  pressed  by  the  roller  whose  surface  moves 
with  the  greater  rapidity.  Before  the  invention  of  these  rubbing  cylinders,  glazing  was 
effected  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  a  ix^ished  ffint  In  Dundee,  where 
half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  the  custom  to  calends  the  linen  at  all,  tboe  are  now  mm 
than  1000  bands  employed  fn  this  branch  of  industiy.  Calendeis  are  used  at  most  paper- 
millB  for  putting  a  smooth  finish  or,  it  may  be,  a  high  glaze  upon  paper.  Machines 
dmilar  to  tiie  one  above  described,  but  with  all  the  rollers  of  iron,  and  also  called  cal- 
enders, are  used  for  rolling  india-rubber  into  sheets  for  coats,  ^oes,  etc. 

CAL'EHDS.  The  Bomans  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  month  into  ealendt^ 
Tiono,  and  idea.  The  C.  always  fell  upon  the  1st  of  the  month  ;  the  nones  in  Hor., 
May,  July,  and  Oct.,  on  the  7th  ;  and  the  ides  on  the  15th  ;  and  In  the  remaining  months, 
the  nones  on  Uie  6th,  and  ides  on  the  13th.  The  C.  were  so  named  because  It  .was 
an  old  custom  of  the  college  of  priests  on  the  first  of  Uie  month  to  call  (or  assemble)  the 
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people  together  to  Inform  them  of  the  festivals  and  sacred  days  to  be  obseired  during 
uie  month;  the  nones  received  their  name  from  being  the  ninlA  day  before  the  ides, 
reckoned  inclusively;  and  the  ides  from  an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to  divide,  becanse 
they  nearly  halved  the  month.  This  threefold  division  also  determined  the  reckoning 
of  the  days,  which  were  not  distinguished  by  the  ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third, 
etc.,  bat  as  follows^  Those  between  the  C.  and  the  nones  were  termed  the  {bty  btfore 
the  jumM;  those  between  the  nones  and  the  Ides,  the  day$  before  the  ides;  and  the  remun- 
der,  the  dags  btfore  Qie  C.  of  the  next  month.  Thus,  the  ides  of  Jan.  happening  on  the 
18tb  of  that  month,  the  next  dav  would  not  be  termed  by  a  Latin  writer  the  14th,  but 
the  Vith  before  the  C.  of  Feb.,  reckoning  inclusively,  i.e.,  reckoning  both  the  14th  of  Jan. 
and  the  lat  of  Feb.,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridie  ealendat. 

Ad  ealertdaa  Oraeeat,  a  Roman  proverbial  saying,  practically  equivalent  to  "  never." 
The  Roman  C.  were  often  appointed  as  days  for  payment  of  rent,  interest,  etc. ;  but 
as  tlie  Qreeks  had  no  C,  a  postponement  of  payment  adcalgndae  Q-nxccu,  simply  meant 
ft  refusal  to  pay  altogether.  It  is  said  that  uie  emperor  Augustus  frequently  used  the 
phrase,  which  afterwards  became  a  prorerb.  See  QAzanuR 

OJX'JUITUXE,  a  Spanish  term  {etdentura)  applied  to  a  species  of  temporary  delirium 
or  fever  occurring  on  board  ship  in  hot  climates,  and  probably  due  to  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  descriptions  of  the  disease  seem  rather  fan- 
ciful and  contradlctwy,  and  the  term  is  nearly  olwolete.  DieHennaindet  Beieaeei 
MUiealea. 

OAIEniO,  Ambbooio,  1485-1511,  an  Angortlne  monk  who  devoted  his  life  to 
making  a  polyglot  dicttimuy.  The  latest  edition  comprises  11  languages,  some  of  them 
added  Dy  Fasserat  ami  oth^ 

CALOABT,  a  city  in  tlie  province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  and  the  cen^  of  a  large  stock- 
raidng  region,  on  the  Canadian  Facidc railroad,  2264  miles  w.  of  Montreal  and  w8  miles 
w.  of  Winnipeg.  It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  having  been  a  Hudson's  Bay  post,  prior 
to  the  construction  of  ttie  Canadian  Pacific  i-ailroad.  It  lies  on  a  beautiful  plateau, 
backed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Bow  and  Elbow  rivers. 
It  Is  an  Important  distributing  point  for  freight ;  ships  large  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  has  a  large  trade  In  furs  and  bides.  There  are  four  churches,  three 
hanks,  good  hotels  and  schools,  some  ooetly  public  and  private  buildings,  waterworks, 
dectric  lights,  etc.   Popuhiti(m,  1891,  8510. 

CALH01TK,  a  co.  in  n.  e.  Alabama,  on  Coosa  river  and  the  Southern  and  the  Eastern 
and  Western  railroads;  640  sq,  m, ;  pop.  '90,  33,825,  Includ.  colored.  Surface  uneven  and 
in  some  parts  mountainous.  Productions  agricultural.  Marble,  limestone,  lead,  and 
iron  abound,  and  some  gold  has  been  discoveml.    Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

CALHOUH,  a  CO.  In  B.  Arkansas,  on  the  Washita  and  Moreau  rivers  ;  575  sq.m,;  pop. 
'90,  7267,  inclu.  colored.  Bur^oe  rolling  or  level,  and  soil  good  ;  productions  agricul- 
tural.   Co.  seat,  Hampton. 

CALKOVK,  a  CO.  In  w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  w.  of  Appalachicola  river  ; 
1060  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  1681,  inclu.  colored.  Surfttce  level  and  fertile,  producing  corn, 
tobacco,  etc.   Co.  seat.  Blountatown.  * 

CALHOmr,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Georgia ;  265  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '90,  8488,  Inclu.  colored.  It  is 
level,  with  fertile  soil,  but  little  cultivated.   Co.  seat,  Morgan. 

OALHOVH,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois,  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  260 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '90.  7662.  Near  the  rivers  the  land  is  low  and  subject  to  inundation  ;  in 
oUier  parts  marked  by  high  blufls  and  tablelands.  Pxodncttons  agricultural.  Hi^ 
are  coal-flelds  in  the  w.  section.   Co.  seat,  Hardin. 

CAXHOini,  a  CO.  in  w.  Iowa,  on  Coon  river  and  the  Des  Moines,  ITorthem,  and  Western 
ndhoad:  STOsq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1602;  In  '90,  13,107.  Productions  agricultural.  Co.  seat, 
Rockwell  City.  * 

CAXHOITK,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  on  St.  Joseph  river  and  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson, 
and  Mackinaw,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  *90,  43,501,  Soil 
rich,  surface  generally  level;  productions  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Marshall. 

CAIHOVH,  a  co.  in  n.  Misslsstppt,  on  the  Yallabusha  river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  *90, 
14,6^  IncIud.  colored.    Productions,  com,  cotton,  butter,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Pittsboro. 

CALHOITH,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  including  Matagorda 
Island;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  815,  includ.  colored.  Surface  level  and  soil  poor,  with  little 
timber.  The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  Its  branches  traverse  the  county.  Co.  seat, 
Port  Lavaca. 

OAmnrr,  a  oo.  1&  w.  West  Virginia,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  river ;  260  sq.m. ;  pop. 
"70, 2988 ;  In  '90,  8155.   An  agricultaral  region.   Co.  seat,  Grantsvllle. 

CALH01JV,  John  Caldwell,  an  American  statesman,  and  seventh  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  descended  from  a  Presbyterian  emigrant  from  Ireland  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1783,  was  the  third  son  of  Patrick  and  Martha  (Caldwell)  Calhoun,  and  waa 
bom  In  the  Abt>eville  district  (now  county)  South  Carolina,  March  18,  1782.  His  eariy 
education  was  irregular  and  defective,  owing  cliIeQy  to  the  moderate  clrcumstancrs  of 
the  family,  and  though  determined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  edacatlon,  he  worked  on  the 
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tern  mtil  be  WM  nlneteeii ;  then  began  to  ttudr  under  a  brother- In-law,  and,  In  1803. 
entered  the  junior  cUm  at  Tale,  graduating  in  1804  with  high  honors.  After  studying 
law,  part  of  the  time  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  he  returned  to  his  native  state,  where  he  prac- 
tised  without  distiDguiduog  himself  ;  but  in  1811  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  partr 
favoring  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  In  that  same  year  married  a  second  cousin,  Fioriae 
Calhoun,  who  brought  him  a  moderate  fortune,  and  tntierlted  from  her  mother  ttie 
estate  of  Fort  HiU,  now  in  Pickens  co.,  which  was  his  home  after  1^1  On  entering 
GoogreM  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  foreign  aHEaiTs.  and  supported  President 
Madison  in  his  recommendation.  April.  1, 1812,  of  an  embargo  as  preliminary  to  a 
defdaration  of  war,  and  in  May  presented  a  report  to  the  House  advisiiig  an  appeal  to 
aims,  following  it  up  with  a  bill  making  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Although  he 
supported  tike  adminlatration  during  the  conflict,  he  warmly  opposed  the  non-importar 
HioQ  act,  and  in  1616  advised  the  increaae  of  the  navy,  and  the  building  of  pennanent 
roads  as  the  best  means  of  imltiuj;  and  defending  the  country.  Id  the  same  year,  as 
chairman  of  tho  committee  on  national  cuirency,  he  reported  a  bill  for  the  incotporaUon 
of  a  national  bank,  and  on  April  6  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  behalf  of  a  protective  tarift 
as  calculated  "  to  hind  together  more  closely  our  widelr-dpread  republic. "  In  UurcJi, 
1817,  he  was  made  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hooroe^  and  having 
preTionslT  maintained  that  congress  could  make  internal  improvements  in  the  Tarions 
states  without  express  constitutional  authority,  he  was,  in  1818,  requested  br  the  Hoose 
of  Representatires  to  prepare  a  plan  for  opening  and  constructing  roads  and  canals. 
He  reorganized  the  war  department,  reduced  the  army,  and  attempted  to  bring  O^ieral 
Jackson  to  trial  for  invading  Florida  in  violation  of  his  orders.  In  1820  he  supported 
the  Hissouri  Oompromise  tnll.  In  18S1  he  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  tlw  pred- 
dewy,  bnt  General  Jackson  proved  more  popular,  and  Calhoun  was  elected  \ice-i»esi- 
dent  in  1824,  receiving  the  votes  of  the  frfeiraa  of  Jackson  and  of  Adams.  Joining  the 
party  in  opposition  to  President  Adams  and  in  favor  of  Qeneral  Jackson,  he  was 
re-elected  vioe-preaident  in  1828.  and  as  the  southern  states  at  that  time  were  almost  unan- 
imous for  free  trade,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  party  advocatiag  that  measure,  while 
Hr. — afterwards  President — Van  Buren  Iieadedthe  middle  state  puty  desirous  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  passage  of  a  tariff  bill  in  1828  led  Calhoun  to  prepare  a  paper  which 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  u^e  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  which  was  Issued  by  the  legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina;  becoming  known  as  the  "  Bonth  Carolina  Ezposiifon."  The 
lack  of  harmony  between  Calhoun  and  Jackson  was  Increased  when  the  latter  learned, 
or  thought  he  had  learned  that  Calhoun  had  arrayed  the  cabinet  against  him  during  tiie 
Seminole  war,  and  also  by  a  little  social  controversy  in  which  Calboun  Eupportedand 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  opposed  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  ladies  high  In  Washington 
society  to  ostracize  the  wile  of  the  secretary  of  war.  (See  Eaton,  Mabgabbt  L.) 
In  lE^l  the  Olobe  newspaper  was  established  in  Washington  to  counteract  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  Tt^^raph.  a  paper  devoted  to  GallKnin's  interests,  and  It  being  evident  that 
Jackson  favored  van  Buren  as  his  successor,  and  that  ttie  repeal  of  the  protective  S7»> 
tern  could  not  be  obtained  throu^  the  former,  Calhoun  published,  July  26,  16S1.  an 
address  in  a  South  Carolina  newspapa  In  which  he  repeated  his  arguments  in  favw  of 
free  trade,  and  asserted  the  tight  of  states  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the  constitutitm 
and  to  nullify  such  laws.  In  1832.  Aug.  28,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  in  which  he  maintained  that  "  there  is  no  direct  and  Immediate  connec- 
tion between  the  Individual  citizens  of  a  state  and  the  general  government,"  and  that 
"  the  great  conservative  principle"  of  the  union  is  nuUiflcation.  On  Nov.  24,  South  Car- 
olina adopted  an  ordinance  to  nullify  the  tariff,  and  Calhoun  at  once  resigned  the  vice- 
presidency  and  entered  the  senate.  He  opposed  the  president's  proctan^atioii  urging 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  Ws  attempt  to  obtain 
additional  legislation  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  collection  of  revenue.  Clay's  com- 
promiw  measure  of  183S,  looking  to  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  after 
1843,  was  supported  by  him  ;  he  acted  with  Clay  and  Webster  in  denouncing  Qeneral 
JacksMi  for  reuoving  the  publio  deposits  from  the  United  States  bank ;  but  although 
oo-operating  with  the  Whigs  for  aeveral  year^  he  refoacd  to  be  classed  with  them. 
Foreseeing  clearly  a  conflict  between  the  North  and  South  cm  the  slavery  qneadon,  he 
strove  in  every  way  to  arrest  the  anti-slavery  movement  After  the  flnanchd  ctisii  of ' 
1837,  President  Van  Buren  proposed  to  place  the  puUlc  moneys  in  the  custody  of  officers 
especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  coin  by  the  government. 
By  siding  wilh  him  on  this  question,  Calhoun  alienated  Bis  friends  among  the  Whigs» 
and  was  bitterly  reproached  as  a  deserter  by  Clay  and  Webster.  He  sumwrted  Van 
Buren  for  re-election,  and  induced  South  Carolina  to  vote  for  him;  defended  President 
Tvkr's  veto  of  the  bills  for  chartering  a  United  States  bank.^denouoced  the  tariff  bill 
of  1842,  and  voted  for  the  Webster-Asbburlon  treaty  with  England.  He  had  now 
become  allied  with  the  democratic  party,  hut  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service,  in  1843,  he  declined  a  re-election.  In  March,  1844,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  by  President  Tyler,  but  in  1845  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  in 
1849  opposed  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1847  he  proposed  a  convenUon  of  southern 
states  to  prevent  northern  ships  and  commerce  from  entering  their  ports,  as  a  retaliation 
ior  the  toleratian  In  nwthem  states  of  antl-slavary  preMee  and  sodetiea ;  In  184&denied 
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that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  the  settled  policj  of  tbe  eonntry  ;  declared  that  the  Inhab* 
itanta  of  no  state  or  territoty  had  the  right  to  exclude  slavery,  and  insisted  tliat  the 
south  must  act  at  once  if  she  would  save  the  union  or  save  herself,  and  aocordingly 
attempted  to  form  a  union  of  the  slave-holdlnf;  states,  having  in  view  the  possible  wttb* 
drawat  of  those  states  from  the  union.  His  last  elaborate  speech,  which  was  read  hj 
another  senator,  March  4, 1850,  reiterated  the  complaints  about  the  encroachments  of  tl:^ 
federal  government  upon  the  rights  of  the  south,  and  asserted  that  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  would  be  necessary  to  restore  equilibrium.  This,  as  appears  from  a 
posthumous  treatise.  On  tha  GonatitvMon  and  Oovernment  tha  United  8UUe»,  he  would 
have  secured  by  the  election  of  two  presidents,  one  for  each  section  of  the  countrj,  each 
having  a  veto  on  all  acts  of  congress.  His  last  public  appearance  was  on  March  IS,  and 
on  Marai  81  he  died  of  pulmonary  disease  combined  with  disease  of  the  heart. 

Kr.  Calhoun  was  a  concise,  logical,  and  earnest  i^>e^er :  gifted  In  conversatftni,  and 
fascinating  In  manners  ;  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties ;  irreproachable  in 
private  life,  and  a  just  and  kind  master  to  his  slaves.  He  is  described  as  tall  aiul  slender, 
with  a  thin  and  angular  face,  and  dark,  brilliant  eyes.  Of  ten  children,  five  sons  and 
two  daughters  survived  bim.  See  Life,  by  Jenkins  (1851),  and  by  von  Hoist  (1889)  t 
Beaton,  Thirty  Year$'  fiffa,  and  Calhoun's  collected  works  (6  Tok,  1858-54). 

GALHOITH,  SiMEOir  Howabd,  d.b.,  18(Mr-76;  b.  Boston,  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
Williams  coU^  1829:  was  ordained  to  the  ministry;  went  as  missionary  to  Palestine, 
where  he  labored  with  distinguished  success  fur  40  years.  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
AraUc  and  Turkish  languages,  and  assisted  in  making  the  first  tnmriation  of  the  BiUc 
into  Turkish. 

CAI.TBBE,  or  Caliber,  is  a  technical  name  for  the  diameter  of  tbe  bore  of  a  Are-ann, 
whether  a  j^ece  of  ordnance  or  a  small-«rm.  The  ordnance  from  which  solid  shot  are 
*|nt>]ected  are  usually  denoted  by  the  weight  of  each  diot,  as  S4-pounder,  6&pounder, 
etc. ;  bat  mortars,  and  such  guns  as  project  shell  or  hollow  shot,  are  more  usually 
denoted      tbe  O.,  sach  as  Ift-inch  mortar,  10-inch  shell-gon,  eto. 

flAUOO-TBnrnra  is  the  production  of  a  colored  pattern  on  cotton  cloth  or  calico. 
It  am>ears  to  have  been  first  practised  at  CaUeut  in  India — hence  tbe  term  eaUco.  From 
the  JBast  Indies  tbe  art  spread  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant,  thence  to  Augsburg  in 
Bavaria ;  from  whence,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  it  spread  to  Alsace  In  France,  to 
Switzerland,  and  ultimately  to  England  and  Scotland.  The  term  as  now  emi^oyed  in- 
dodes  all  tSie  processes  f rulowed  in  the  formation  of  a  colored  pattern  on  cotton,  tinen, 
worsted,  and  mk  gpoda,  as  also  mixtures  of  two  or  more  ai  these. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  printing  of  cloth  Is  the  removal  of  the  sarfttoa 
hairs  or  minute  threads  which  conununicate  a  fibrous  down  or  nap  to  the  mataoe  of  the 
cloth,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  wotild  interfere  wiUi  the  uniform  applicatl<m  of  the 
colors.  The  surface  down  is  got  rid  of  by  the  process  of  singeing,  during  which  the 
doth  is  drawn  over  a  red-hot  iron  or  copper  bar  or  plate,  or  through  a  series  of  gas-jeta. 
The  process  Is  repeated  twice  on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  being  tbe  surface  to  be  printed 
on,  rad  once  on  the  back.  In  ga$  singeing  the  cloth  is  not  only  allowed  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  burning  gas,  but  the  flame  is  transmitted  throu^  the  cloth,  and  a  suctlon- 
wparatuB  is  often  jwced  Immediately  above,  so  as  to  draw  the  flame  throuj^  mm 
effectually.  When  well  singed,  the  cloth  undergoes  the  process  of  bleaching  (q.r.),  and 
Is  thereafter  calendered.    Bee  Caleitobriho. 

There  are  several  modes  or  ' '  s^les  "  of  applying  tbe  colors  to  cloth  : 

The  madder  atyU  is  that  In  which  a  certain  fixing  agent  or  mordant  is  printed  on  tbe 
doth,  which  is  then  introduced  into  the  coloring  matter  in  a  dye-vat,  when  the  mwdan^ 
luring  an  attnretion  alike  for  the  fiber  of  the  cToQi  and  for  the  coloring  matter,  acts  tlw 
pare  of  rioe  or  paste,  and  cements  the  color  to  the  cloth.  Since  the  dlsooveiy  in  1809  frf 
ft  method  of  artificially  preparing  alizarin  (q.v.),  the  chief  coloring  prindple  of  maddn, 
the  artificial  product  has  almost  entirely  displaced  tbe  madder  root.  But  the  process  for 
printing  alizarine  is  what  is  called  a  topical  style.  The  fixing  agents  or  mordants  gen* 
erally  employed  in  the  madder  style  are  different  strengths  of  red  agvor  (acetate  of  alumi- 
na), Mtu^fc  or  iron  It^uOT*  (acetate  of  iron),  and  mixtures  of  these.  These  are  thickened 
with  wheat  starch,  potato-fiour,  roasted  starch,  or  dextrine,  and  gum-arabic,  so  that  the 
mordant  may  not  run  when  it  is  placed  on  the  cloth  by  the  pattem-Uock  or  by  the  print- 
ing Tn*wh<*iw.  After  the  mordant  has  been  imprinted  on  the  cloth,  tibe  latter  is  passed 
riowly  but  continnously  through  a  dumtber  heSkted  to  a  temperature  of  fmn  80"  to  190" 
F. ,  the  air  bdng  moistened  nearly  to  satnraljon  by  jets  of  steam.  The  result  is,  that  tbe 
mordant  Is  decomposed,  the  acetic  add  is  evolved,  and  the  alumina  or  Iron  is  left  attached 
to  tbe  fiber  of  the  doth  In  the  state  of  an  insoluble  sub-salt.  As  some  of  the  mordant  is 
still  left  In  its  orMnal  soluble  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  cloth  free  from  this, 
else,  during  tiie  dyeing  operation,  the  soluble  part  of  tbe  mordant  would  run  on  to  those 
parts  of  the  doth  not  intended  to  becolored,and  thus  produce  a  blotted  appearance.  To 
obviate  this,  the  clotik.  having  undergone  the  process  of  drying  and  aging,  is  then  intrtt- 
duced  into  a  vat  containing  water,  through  which  is  dlfhised  some  cow-dung,  dnng  sub- 
stitute—a preparation  of  mne-ath.  sulphuric  add,  cartranate  of  soda,  and  glue— or  braa. 
The  result  of  this  process  of  dunging  Is  the  removal  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  mordant, 
also  the  starch,  or  thickening  agent,  leaving  the  decomposed  or  Insoluble  mordant  adher- 
ing to  the  fiber.  The  terms  dufv-flxing,  su&itf tuto>fixing,  and  dfwi-fizing,  have  reference 
to  the  employment  of  one  or  other  tA  uese  agents  at  tms  stage  of  the  operation.  Mbm 
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the  cloth  has  been  well  washed  from  the  danging,  it  is  introduced  into  the  vat  or  dye 
beck  containing  the  coloring  matter.  The  whole  is  hentecl  hy  steam-pipes,  and  the  cloth 
being  placed  on  a  Bparredroel  kept  in  motion,  Is  repeatedly  wound  out  of  the  vat,  and  re. 
tumea  thereto.  The  result  Is,  that  whereTer  the  mordant  adhered  to  the  cloth,  the  col- 
oring matter  is  attached. thereto,  and  little  or  no  trace  of  color  adheres  to  the  unmordanted 
parts.  The  laat  operation  is  the  clearing  or  brightening,  during  which  the  colored  cloth  is 
introduced  Into  warm  baths  of  water  containing  soda,  soup,  or,  for  the  more  delicate 
tinta,  bran,  and  is  thereafter  acted  on  hy  weak  acid  solutions.  The  object  is  to  clear  the 
colors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  upon  them  the  property  of  resisting  the  fading 
action  of  tiieairuid  sun  for  a  much  longer  time.  The  different  shades  of  color  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  eame  madder  beck  or  vat,  with  different  mordants,  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  Include  leds,  lilacs,  purples,  chocolates,  and  blacks.  Thus,  when  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  red  liquor  (acetate  of  alumina)  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  a  light  red  tint  la 
procured  ;  with  a  stronger  aluminous  mordant,  a  deep  red  is  formed  on  the  cloth ;  with  a 
more  or  less  dilute  solution  of  iron  liquor  (acetate  of  iron),  the  cloth  is  colored  lilac,  vio- 
let, or  purple ;  with  a  strong  solution  oi  iron  liquor,  black  is  obtained.  Indeed,  the 
same  piece  of  cloth  stamped  in  different  places  with  the  various  strengths  of  aluminous 
and  iron  mordants,  and  mixtures  of  these,  and  immersed  in  the  madder-baUi,  will  be  ob- 
tained dyed  with  all  the  shades  mentioned ;  and  in  this  manner  many  of  the  beautiful 
variegated  colored  dressesand  handkerchiefs  are  prepared  for  market. 

The  topical  ttyte  In  G.-P.  is  the  process  whereby  certain  coloring  matters  which  are 
Insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  cloth  by  the  modes  suggested 
under  the  madder  and  padding  styles,  are  treated  at  once  with  the  mordant,  and  tbe  mix- 
ture by  one  operation  transfeircd  oy  block,  or  otherwise,  direcUy  on  the'surface  or  top  of 
the  cloth,  and  hence  the  term  topical. 

Padding  Style. — When  a  mor^nt  is  applied,  not  to  any  parUcular  part,  btft  to  the 
whole  surfoce  of  the  calico,  by  the  padding  machlna,  it  Is  sua  to  bepodded.  The  moi^ 
dant  Is  generally  either  red  or  Dlack  liquor,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  machine  consiBts 
of  a  pair  of  c^unders  over  a  trough  containing  the  solution,  through  which,  and  between 
the  rollers,  the  doth  Is  made  to  pass.  It  is  then  dried  In  a  long-hnted  chamber,  and  the 
design  printed  upon  It  in  an  acidTdischarge,  such  as  citric  acid  and  a  salt  of  potash.  When 
the  calico  is  dunged  and  dyed  In  alizarine  and  other  solutions,  a  white  pattern  Is  pro- 
doced  on  a  colored  ground,  because  the  dye  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  parts  where  the 
add  mixture  has  been  printed.  A  pattern  may  also  be  printed  in  a  stronger  mordant  than 
that  used  for  the  padded  ground,  so  that  we  can  have,  for  example,  a  dark  purpleaswell 
as  a  white  device  on  a  pale  purple  ground.  The  white  device  may  be  afterwards  wholly  or 
partly  filled  with  color,  and  In  this  way  designs  in  numerous  shades  or  colors  are  produced. 

IndigoDi/eing  and  Printing. — The  blue  Indigo  (q.v.)of  commerce  is  Insoluble  In  water, 
bat  it  can  be  changed  by  d&ozidation  into  s^uble  white  indigo,  which  Is  capable  of 
penetrating  cotton  fiber ;  and  when  calico  Is  "  ^ped"  Into  white  Indigo  and  exposed 
to  air,  it  becomes  blue  br  absorption  of  oxygen.  When  a  white  pattern  la  to  be  (ooauoed 
on  an  Indlgo-blue  grouncL  it  Is  printed  In  reost  paste  on  the  calico  before  it  is  dyed.  This 
paste  varies  In  compodtum ;  one  kind  bdng  made  up  witb  sulphate  of  sine,  nitrate  of 
ctmper  and  soap,  thickened  with  gum.  On  the  redst  bdw  removed  after  dyeing,  the 
white  device  appears.  Clearer  whites  can,  however,  be  obtained  by  prlnUng  a  pattern  In 
some  dischargfng  medium  on  the  dyed  cloth.  Chromate  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid  sepa- 
rately appUed— that  is,  either  being  printed  on  and  the  cloth  then  passed  through  the 
other— will  effect  the  discharge  of  me  blue  color.  Artifldol  Indigo,  which  was  first  made 
In  1880,  is,  owing  to  lis  high  price,  not  much  employed  In  printing. 

Chrome  TelUne. — A  muture  of  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead  is  first  printed  on  the  cloth 
as  a  mordant,  and  fixed  by  dilute  sulphuric  add :  or.  If  the  nature  of  the  pattern  requires 
it,  by  other  agents.  The  calico  is  men  worked  in  a  warm  solution  oi  Uchromatfl  <rf 
potash,  which  produces  a  yellow  color ;  and  if  caustic  soda  or  milk  of  lime  be  added  to 
the  solution,  this  is  deepened  into  an  orange. 

Indigo  Blue  and  Chrome  Orange. — The  production  of  an  orange  pattern  on  a  blue 
ground  has  been  a  very  successful  style  In  the  hands  of  some  calico-printers.  By  means  of 
resists  and  adds  this  stvle  can  be  varied  so  as  to  have  in  the  same  design  orange,  yellow, 
white,  and  2  shades  of  blue,  together  with  green,  if  Prussian  blue  be  added  to  the  yellow. 

Oataehu  (q.v.)  Is  the  souice  at  niuneroua  shades  of  brown,  fawn,  gnj,  and  drab, 
which  are  fast,  and  can  be  combined  with  the  colors  obtained  from  madder.  It  fixes 
readily  upon  cotton  fiber,  but  Its  coloring  principle  requires  to  be  oxidized  by  such  agents 
as  lime-water,  bichromate  of  potash,  or  a  salt  oi  copper. 

Logwood. — In  C.-P.  logwood  is  used  with  iron,  luumina,  and  chromium  mordants.  It 
is  employed  for  black  and  chocolate  colors. 

Pigment  Style. — Formerly  this  style  was  almost  confined  to  printing  with  artificial 
ultramarine,  but  it  has  been  much  developed  of  late  years.  Other  colors,  such  as  ver* 
milion,  cadmium  ydlow,  chrome  ydlow,  Guignet's  (chromium)  green,  ochres  and  um- 
ben,  are  now  printed  {rigments  oa  clotii.  Tbeae  coIotb  are  not  soluble,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  used  In  other  s^es,  but  must  be  ground  to  fine  powder  and  mixed  vrith  alba* 
men  before  being  printed.  The  calico  is  afterwards  exposed  In  a  close  chamber  to  steam, 
which  coagulates  the  albumen  and  fizes  the  pigment.  Either  white  of  egg  or  blood  albu> 
men  is  empltTod,  and  some  of  the  colors  so  printed  have  great  biilllancy. 
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8t«am  &yU.-~-yfiitA  are  technically  called  steam  coIofb  are  fixed  upon  cotton  by  the 
ageocv  of  steam.  For  these  the  calico  is  first  "prepared"  by  a  padding  with  stannate 
of  Boaa,  and  souring  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  lor  the  purpose  of  depositing  oxide  (rf 
tin  in  the  fiber.  In  this  style  the  mordants  and  colors  are  mixed  together  and  printed  on 
the  cloth.  When,  for  example,  alizarine  is  applied  in  this  way,  a  mixture  is  made 
of  the  dye  with  the  acetate  of  alumina  or  acetate  of  lime,  along  with  some  thickening 
body  such  as  starch.  The  printed  stuff  is  either  at  once  steamea  in  a  suitable  chamber 
or  piece  of  apparatus,  or  it  is  first  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  air  and  then  steamed. 
Alizarine  colors  are  not  quite  so  beautiful  when  produced  in  this  way  as  when  dyed 
upon  mordants  by  the  old  madder  process  above  described  ;  but  this  steam  process  has 
ne  great  advantage  of  enabling  them  to  be  used  in  comUnation  with  pigments  uid  other 
coliwing  markers,  thickened  with  albumen,  since  the  steam  also  fixes  the  latter,  as  ezidained 
In  the  last  parwraph.  By  the  old  way,  if  these  pigment  colors  are  used  in  the  same 
design  wiUi  madder,  they  require  to  be  put  in  with  hand-blocks.  Among  the  "steam 
colors"  which  have  been  in  use  for  some  length  of  time  are  those  from  Brazil-wood  and 
other  dye-woods,  the  yellow  from  Persian  berries,  cochineal  red  and  Prussian  blue. 

The  resist  style  in  C.'P.  is  that  lu  which  certain  materials  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  cloth,  to  protect  it  from  the  adherence  of  the  mordants,  and,  consequently,  to  keep 
that  part  of  the  doth  from  being  attacked  by  the  coloring  matter.  Iliese  materials 
are  termed  resists,  or  reserres,  and  they  are  dlTlslble  into  mechanical  and  chemical. 
The  tneehanieal  naiita  are  such  substances  as  fots,  resins,  oils,  wax,  and  pipe-clay.  The 
chemical  resists  may  act  on  the  mordant  or  on  the  color.  If  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the 
mordant,  and  thus  leave  certain  parts  of  the  cloth  unable  to  attach  color,  the  printing  of  a 
pattern  with  some  acid  substance  on  the  cloth  will  form  with  the  mordant  a  soluble  salt, 
which  can  be  readily  removed  by  washing,  while  the  parts  wliich  have  not  been  printed  in 
acid  are  not  dissolved  away  by  the  wash&ig,  and  still  retain  their  full  power  In  the  color- 
vats  to  cause  the  adhestDn  of  the  color.  For  this  purpose,  where  an  iron  or  aluBioo>u  mor- 
dant has  been  employed,  It  is  customary  to  print  thereon  in  the  requisite  pattern,  lemon- 
juice,  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  blsulphate  of  potassa,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these,  thickened  with  gum-arabic  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  to  resist  the  adherence  of 
indteo  blue. 

The  diicharge  style  in  C.-F.  comprehends  the  employment  of  similar  materials  to 
those  used  in  the  resist  style,  but  <i/2«r  the  cloth  has  been  colored  or  dyed,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  dischaiving  the  color,  or  bleaching  the  cloth  at  certain  parts,  according  to 
mttem.  The  dischargers  for  organic  coloring  matters  are  chlorine  and  chromic  ftcid. 
The  chlorine  is  employed  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder  (q.v.),  and  the  cloth  alrea<^ 
dyed  is  printed  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (or  other  add),  thickened  with  pipe-day 
and  gum,  then  dried,  and  passed  through  a  aoluUon  of  bleaching-powder,  when  the 
decoloration  occurs,  as  already  explained  under  BLBACEnra.  Chromic  add  is  generally 
employed  in  dlsch^^ng  indigo  color.  The  cloth,  already  entirely  blue,  Is  soaked  or 
padded  In  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  an  acid  dischante  printed  thereon  ;  and 
wherever  the  acid  comes  m  contact  with  the  blue  cloth  containing  the  bichromate  of 
potash,  chromic  acid  is  liberated  and  destroys  the  color. 

^irit  Style. — In  this  style  the  made-up  colors  are  applied  topically.  Sudi  dyes  as 
Fman  hemes  and  8apao*wood  are  mixed  with  oxymurfate  of  tin  or  other  imvdantB,  and 
printed  oa  the  oallco.  They  are  not  steamed  after  printing,  but  simply  dried  at  a  modern 
ate  temperature,  aged  for  a  short  time,  and  washed.  Ine  colors  are  bright,  but  not 
permanent.  The  name  has  arisen  from  the  tin  compounds  used  being  called  "  q>irit8." 

AmUw  Mack. — This  is  one  of  the  fastest  colors  known.  One  of  the  mixtures  used  to 
produce  it  is  composed  of  chloride  of  aniline,  sulphide  of  copper,  and  chlorate  of  imtash, 
thickened  with  starch.  More  recently  vanadium  salts  have  been  subetituted  for  sulphide 
of  copper.   The  calico  is  neariv  colorless  when  newly  printed,  but  it  soon  turns  black 


Other  Anmne  Cbtor».— With  the  exception  of  black,  the  cqlon  from  aniline  (q.v.),  al- 
thoDgb  fairly  durable  on  silk  and  wool,  are  fugitive  upon  cotton.  The  brilliancy  of  some 
of  them,  especially  the  purples,  is  great.  Methylene  blue,saffranine(pink),  metnyl  green, 
auramine(;rellow),  Blsmardc  brown,  uid  several  other  aniline  colors,  are  a  good  deal  used 
in  C.-P.  They  are  fixed  by  various  mordants,  such  as  tannin,  or  tannin  with  tartar 
emetic ;  or  they  may  be  printed  on  the  cloth  with  albumen.  Moat  aniline  colors  are 
steamed  after  they  are  printed. 

SeOfteofthe  Industry. — The  distribution  nf  C.~P.  machines  throughout  theworid  in 
1883  was :  England,  640 ;  ScoUand,  280 :  Ireland,  32 ;  America.  600 ;  Russia,  150 :  Ger- 
many, indoding  Mulhouse  ^filhauaen),  100 ;  France,  60 ;  Austria,  26 ;  Switseriand,  34 ; 
Portugal,  15,  and  Holland,  5.   See  Dteiko  ;  DTK«nTFFS. 

GAUOUT,  a  seaport  of  the  district  of  Malabar,  which,  though  on  the  w.  dde  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  yet  forms  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madraa.  In  lat.  11°  16'  n.. 
and  l<mg.  75°  eo*  e.,  it  Is  distant  from  Ooa  and  Bombay  respectivdy  800  and  666  miles. 
It  was  U«  first  spot  in  India  visited  by  Covilham  (I486),  and  so  populous  and  powerful 
was  it,  that  It  twice  repulsed  the  Portuguese,  slaying  their  commander  in  1000.  It 
itands  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  possessed  at  one  time 
a  good  iuLven.  Kow  its  anchorage  is  merely  an  open  roadstead,  at  a  distance,  at  least 
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for  large  vessels,  of  3  or  8  m.  from  land.  Independentlr  of  tbis  physical  disadrantage, 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  competition  of  superior  localities  coDtributed  to  the  decay  ct 
CsUcut.  Accordinglr,  in  1792,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  city  was 
little  better  than  a  ruin.  Since  then,  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  in  1891  was 
found  to  famve  66, 100  iohalHtants.  From  C.  eaiieo  is  understood  to  have  daived  its  name, 
JuBt  as  eomfrrio  from  Cambni,  in  the  ilsl  oi  France. 

OAUIOBHU,  a  Padflc  06aat  state,  and  the  18th  in  order  of  admission  ;  between, 
lat.  81°  sr  and  87'  n. ;  long.  109°  8'  and  lU'  2B'  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Oregon,  on 
the  e.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  on  the  s,  by  lower  Gallfomia,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Fadfic 
ocean  ;  extreme  lengUi,  about  750  m. ;  avmge  breadth  a.  of  Monterey,  200  m. ;  s.  of 
that  point.  SOO  nu  ;  land  area,  156.960  sq.m.,  or  about  99,000.000  acres,  of  which 
18,000,000  are  suitable  for  agriculture,  15,000,000  tor  mining,  Inmbning,  eta,  and 
10,000,000  ar^^sJassed  as  unproductive; 

.  HisTOBT. — ThonameC-fliBtappearedlnaSpanlshronuuicepablishedlttlSat,  asthat 
of  an  island  lying  near  the  equator.  JJ^ween  1585  and  1649  it  was  ai^>lied  to  the  penin- 
sula of  lower  C.,  then  supposed  to  be  an  island,  and  finally  was  extended  to  an  in- 
d^nite  portion  of  the  continent  as  for  n.  as  the  parallel  of  42° ;  the  two  divisions  being 
ultimately  called  Alta  and  Bc^a:  upper  and  lower  C.  The  coast  and  islands  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  region  were  visited  oj  the  Spanish  explorer  Cabrillo,  1643,  1648,  and  on 
his  death.  Jan.,  1648,  his  successor,  fWrelo,  continued  the  explora^tm  to  about  lat.  ^ 
9S'.  In  1579,  Francis  Drake  saOed  as  far  as  lat.  48°;  named  the  country  New  Albion, 
and  knded,  probably  under  point  Reyes  (88*  800.  In  lOOB,  1608.  Vizcaino  visited  San 
JXago  and  MonteKy  bays ;  ooatinatng  up  to  Point  Rotcs.  In  17W,  July  16th,  Francla- 
oan  monks  founded  a  misnon  at  San  Inwo,  and  in  uct.  an  vmund  exploring  party 
from  that  place  discovered  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  177S,  the  Franciscans  gave  up 
to  the  Dominicans  the  missions  thev  had  founded  in  the  peninsula,  and  removed  to 
Alta  C.  Secular  emigration  followed,  and  soon  Alta  C.  was  divided  hito  the  provinces 
of  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco  ;  each  with  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary ruler  or  ammandante,  and  each  with  a  pruidio  or  fortified  seat  of  government. 
Each  misrion  had  its  priest  prwfdmf^,  who  ruled  indepotdaitly  of  the  eomnmuUmte,  and 
was  aalj  nominal^^bject  to  Mexico.  The  missions  spread,  almost  ocmtlnuously,  along 
the  coast,  tlU  In  1888,  when  the  last  and  most  ntHtherW,  at  Sonoma,  was  planted,  they 
numbered  21,  and  the  revenues  from  their  great  ranches  and  oUve,  orange,  and  grape 
plantiUions  became  enormous.  The  Indians  coimected  with  them  were  taught  agriculture 
and  trades,  and  were  In  some  Instances  instructed,  but  were  held  in  a  kmd  of  slavery. 
The  Spanish  government,  intending  to  turn  the  miBsions  eventually  into  parishes,  never 
formally  acknowledged  the  land  claims  of  the  priests,  and  in  1777  hegm  the  establishment 
of  ptuUoiL  or  towns ;  in  1818  granting  those  formed  the  right  to  meir  own  councils  or 
aguntammtitm.  The  {bests'  opposition  to  these  measures,  and  especially  to  the  Mexican 
revolution  of  18S9.  hastened  thdr  downfoll ;  the  Indians  were  freed  from  their  all^ianoe 
In  1826,  and  relafjsed  into  barbarism,  and  in  1884  the  mission  lands  and  herds  were  divided. 

Ciommerce  with  foreign  nations  waa  at  first  forbidden,  but  early  In  the  pneeot 
century  ships  from  eastern  ports  started  a  trade  with  C.  that  became  very  large  after 
1822,  and  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  groceries  and  cotton  goods  for  hides  and  iurs.  hi 
the  first  American  emigrant  wagon  train  entered  C.  In  1840,  Mar.  87,  Moidercy 
was  made  the  cspitol  of  C,  and  in  1841,  the  RuarianSiVrho  bad  m^taiiwd  a  trading  post 
n.  of  Bodega  Bay  i^ooe  1812,  abandoned  it. 

Anticipating  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  believing  that  England  had  designs  on  C,  the 
XJ.  8.  government  took  steps  to  secure  the  alliance,  if  not  the  annexation  of  tiie  latter, 
promised  to  aid  C.  In  attaining  independence  in  case  of  war,  and  instructed  the  conKul 
at  Monterey  to  use  his  powerful  Innuence  to  that  end,  whtie  Com.  Sloat,  then  in  the 
Pacific,  was  ordered  to  peaceably  occupy  the  ports  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  on 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. '  The  plot  proceeded  smoothly,  when  Fremont,  who  was  under 
instructions  from  Washington  to  co-operate  with  Sioat,  but  was  misled  by  reports  of 
threatened  violence  to  the  American  settlers,  encouraged  his  oountrymen  to  nae,  and 
they,  seising  Sonoma,  June  14, 1846,  proclaimed  a  repnUic.  On  July  7  Sloat  seized 
Honter^,  and  war  with  Mexico  having  been  proclaimed,  the  U.  S.  flag  was  raiaed  at 
YerbaBuena  (San  Francisco).  Fremont's  force  was  organized  into  a  battalion  of  mounted 
riflemen  ;  the  main  posts  from  Monterey  northward  were  seized  by  the  Americans,  and 
on  Aug.  15  C.  was  declared  to  be  U.  S.  territory.  Concurrent  events  were  a  large  immL- 
gratlon  both  by  land  and  water,  and  the  establishment  of  the  miliary  department  of  O. 
under  Gen.  Kearney.  The  dlsoovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  near  Coloma,  Jan.  19. 1848. 
gave  impetus  to  emigration  to  C.  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  great  body  of  gold< 
seekers,  "  the  argonauts  "  arrived  early  in  1849,  and  by  the  end  of  t£e  year  the  popula- 
tion exceeded  100,000.  Nearly  all  the  new-comers  were  unmarried  men  In  haste  to  get 
rich ;  hence  the  organization  of  society  was  neglected,  or  hindered  by  the  influx  of  lawless 
foreigners.  There  was  reckless  speculation,  extravagant  living,  and  easy-going  morality 
in  msnv  localities ;  but  stable  elements  were  not  lacking ;  the  mining  camps  had  stringent 
kws  of  their  own,  and  lynch  law  was  resorted  to  In  many  quarters.  Life  and  propCTty, 
however,  were  not  well  secured  ;  the  pet^le  were  heavily  taxed  without  representation ; 
and  though  Ban  Francisco  had  been  made  a  port  of  entry  and  tlu  (J.  8.  customs  and  rev- 
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ome  Iftwfl  had  been  extraded  over  the  country,  no  territorial  eorenunent  had  been 
granted.  In  1848  the  people  made  several  attempta  to  organize  thou  own  government ;  in 
1840  succeeded,  and  at  a  convention,  organized  Sept.  3,  iramed  a  conslitution  resembling 
that  of  New  York  and  probiUtiug  slavery.  This  was  ratified  Nov.  13  ;  on  Dec.  15  the 
state  officers  were  inaugurated,  and  on  Dec.  20  military  rule  ceased.  In  Jan.,  1860,  D.  8. 
senators  were  elected,  and  on  Sept.  0  C.  entered  the  ■  Union.  Opposition  was  inade 
Boudiern  members  of  congress,  m^nly  because  another  free  state  would  be  created,  and 
with  this  same  excuse  parUy,  and  partly  because  the  native  Califomians  in  the  s.  part  of 
the  state  were,  as  they  claimed,  overtaxed,  and  had  no  recognized  title  to  their  lands,  a 
plot  was  formed  in  Xwl  to  detach  southern  C. ,  an  attempt  that  was  repeated,  on  political 
grounds,  just  before  the  civil  war  broke  out.  In  1851  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
formed  ' '  a  vigibnce  committee' '  to  check  the  lawlessness  in  that  city  :  trying,  banishing 
and  hanging  when  necessary,  and  did  not  surrender  its  power  till  1^56.  The  yearo  1852 
and  16ra  were  noted  for  great  prosperity.  Commerce  increased,  and  the  output  of  gold  In 
1868  was  165,000,000,  but  epecnlations  in  all  kinds  of  property  followed,  with  a  oonse- 

rnt  flnwielal  crista  in  1856.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  C. ,  which  was  thought  to 
contemplating  secession,  was  exempted  from  furnishing  troops.  The  union  party, 
however,  was  strong,  and  not  only  contributed  nearly  $1,500,000  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  sent  5  companies  of  volunteers  into  the  field.  Extensive  fires  and  floods  have 
visited  the  state  at  diiferent  times,  and  some  severe  earthquake  shocks,  especially  in  1872. 

ToFOORAPHT. — Two  great  mountain  ranges  extend  in  a  u.  westerly  and  a.  eaatCTly 
direction,  and  with  their'  spurs  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  surface.  The  coast  range  con- 
sists of  nnmerous  broken  ridges  enclosing  rich  and  narrow  valleys,  such  an  Russian  river. 
Napa,  Salinas,  and  Los  Angeles.  This  range,  with  an  average  breadth  of  base  of  65  m., 
vanes  in  height  from  1000  to  6000  ft.  ;  in  places  rises  abruptly  from  the  ocean  ;  else- 
where recedes  gradually,  leaving  room  for  bttle  valleys  of  great  fertility.  Its  highest 
peaks  areMt.  Ripley,  in  Lakeco.,  7500  ft ,  andKt.  I>own!e,  In  Los  Angeles  CO.,  5675  ft. 
Among  its  principal  divisions  are  the  Monte  Diablo  range,  extending  s.  from  San  Pablo 
bay  for  150  m,,  and  the  Contra  Costa  range,  stretching  s.e.  from  Carquinez  strait  for 
abont  60  m.,  and  joining  tbe  main  range  at  Mt.  Hamflton,  4448  ft.  high.  The  Sicrni 
Nevada,  or  Snowy  mountains,  starting  mm  Ht.  San  Bemadfnoatabout  lat  84*  n.,  join 
tbe  coast  mn?e  at  Tehachapi,  and  stretching  continuously  along  the  e.  part  of  the  state 
for  about  450  m.,  form  part  of  the  border,  and  airain  unite  with  the  ccwst  range  at  Mt. 
Shasta  between  40°  and  41°.  Their  averaee  width  is  80  m.;  their  aver^  heleht  from 
4  to  15.000  ft.:  the  greatest  elevations  attained  (exceptine  Shasta,  14350  ft.),  are  between 
IjHitudes  85"  and  88'.  Mt.  Whitney  Is  14,898  ft.;  Mt.  Tyndall,  14.886  ft.;  Mt.  Brewer. 
18,886  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  100  peaks  exceeding  10,000  ft.  The  w. 
aide  of  these  mountains  slopes  down  into  long  valleys  and  canons,  but  tbe  e.  side  is 
abmpt  and  ends  in  a  basin  from  4  to  6000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Of  the  few  available  passes, 
that  osed  by  tbe  Centra  Pacific  railroad  Is  elevated  7043  ft.  The  badn  between  these 
great  ranges,  at  some  early  period  the  bed  of  a  lake,  has  a  length  of  450  m.,  a  breadth  of 
66  m.,  comprises  about  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  C,  and  contains  80,000,000  acres 
of  arable  land  ;  about  one  third  of  it  alluvial.  The  n.  i»rt  is  called  the  Sacramento  valley  ; 
the  s.  the  Ban  Joaquin  valley.  In  the  n.w.  comer  of  C.  the  Scott,  Siskiyou,  and  Salmon 
mountains,  from  6  to  8000  ft.  high,  hem  in  some  small  but  fertile  valWs.  The  n.  e.  comer 
is  a  plateau  about  6000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Mojave  basin,  a  sterue  and  mountainous 
tract,  lies  along  the  s.e.  border  for  400  m.,  measuring  200  m.  in  Its  widest  part,  and  ele- 
vated from  4to5000  ft.  Joining  tbls,  In  the  extreme  s.e.  is  the  Colorado  "  desert,"about 
140  m.  long  by  70  m.  wide,  and  from  10  to 200  ft.  below  sealevel.  Thecoast,  fully  900  m. 
long,  has,  as  us  prominent  capes,  Mendocino,  Areno,  Concepcion,  and  St.  Vincent.  A 
few  groups  of  rocky  islands  lie  off  Ihe  coast ;  the  Farallones,  20  m.  w.  of  the  Golden 
Gate  ;  San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz,  a.  of  port  Concepcion,  and  still  further 
B.  San  Nicolas  and  others.  Among  tbe  many  good  harbors  are  Humboldt,  Bodega, 
Tomalea,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Bania  Monica,  San  Pedro,  and 
Diego.  San  Francisco  bay  (q.  v.)  k  the  best  harbor  on  the  Fadflc.  The  lai^est  and  the 
only  navigable  rivers,  except  the  Colorado,  which  forms  the  boundary  with  Arizona, 
and  is  navigable  to  Callville,  613  m.  from  its  mouth,  are  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
each  about  860  m.  long,  flowing  through  the  valWs  called  after  them,  to  unite  near  lat. 
88'  and  empty  through  Suisun  bay  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  Sacramento  re- 
ceives from  the  Sierra  Nevadaa  the  Pitt,  Feather,  Yuba,  American,  Consumnes,  and  the 
Uokelumne  rivers,  and  is  navigable  to  Sacramento  city.  The  San  Joaquin  receives  from 
the  same  range  the  Calaveras,  Stanislaiis,  Tuolumne,  Merced,  Cbowchilla,  and  Frea&o, 
and  is  navigable  for  light  boats  nearly  to  the  Sierras.  The  Tuolumne  falls  4650  ft.  fat 
Sa  m.  The  Sings  Tule,  and  White  rivers  empty  into  Tule  Uke  ;  the  Kem  into  Kem 
lake.  Tbe  chietrtvers  flowing  from  the  coast  range  into  tbe  Pacific  n.  of  San  Francisco 
are  Smiths,  Klamath  (about  225  m.  long).  Mad,  Elk,  Eel,  and  Russian  -  all  permanent 
streams.  Among  those  s.  of  San  Francteco  are  the  San  Lorenzo,  Pajaro,  Sabnas,  Santa 
Inez,  Santa  Clara,  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel,  and  Ban  Diego— all  coursing  through  rich 
valleys,  and  permanent  to  within  10  or  15  m.  from  theur  mouths.  The  largest  lake, 
Tulare,  in  the  a.  part  of  tbe  state,  is  abont  88  m.  long  by  29  wide,  and  only  40  ft.  deep. 
To  the  8.  and  n.e.  are  Kem  and  Owen's.  Mono,  aometunes  called  the  Dead  Sea  of  C, 
In  hU.  88".  Is  U  m.  by  9  m.,  and  elevated  7000  ft.   Tahoe,  6847  ft.  above  tide,  is  90  m. 
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long  bj  10  wide,  and  1000ft.  deep.  Donner  lake,  a  little  n.w.,  is  sadly  associated  with  the 
early  immigrants  ;  Mirror  lake,  In  Yosemlte  valley,  is  famed  for  its  transpareacy.  Clear 
lake,  in  Lake  co.,  is  S5  m.  long.  In  the  n.e.  are  many  alkaline  and  saline  lakes— Kla- 
math, Ooose,  Ewle,  etc.  Sulphur,  iron,  and  soda  springs  abound,  and  among  the  hot 
springs  that  are  nrorite  resorts  »ro  Calistoga,  Qilroy,  Paso  Bobles,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
HatilTja. 

No  other  state  contains  such  impressire  scenery  or  so  many  places  of  resort.  There 
are  the  great  granite  domes  of  Mts.  Whitney,  Tyndall,  Brewer,  Dana,  Castle,  and  Lyell, 
and  the  isolated  cone  of  Mt.  Shasta,  snow-covered  most  of  the  year,  dotted  on  Its  slopes 
with  extinct  craters  and  holding  6  glaciers  on  its  n.  side.  The  coast  range  Is  full  of 
beautiful  valleys,  and  amongtfae  grander  ones  of  the  Sierras  are  the  Yosemite  (q.  v.), 
Tuolumne,  Hetch-Hetctq>',  Death,  and  Upper  Eem.  The  Santo  Cruz  mountains  an 
called  the  Adlrondacks  of  the  state.  The  falls  of  Yosemlte  creek  and  of  the  Herced, 
Tuolumne,  Fall,  and  other  rivers  are  a  few  of  the  many  deserving  extended  notice.  The 
geysers  of  Pluton  river  and  tboao  in  Shasta  co.,  the  mud  "  volcanoes"  near  San  Diego, 
the  petrifled  forest  near  Calistoga,  the  lava  beds  of  Modoc  co.,  the  innumerable  hot  and 
cold  springs,  and  the  fine  sea-beaches,  rightfully  claim  attention.  The  groves  of  B^wia 
gigarUea,  or  "  big  trees,"  9  in  number,  are  inciudcd  between  parallels  86°  and  88  16'. 
Toe  most  northern  and  the  first  discovered,  in  Calaveras  co.  has  100  trees  of  large  size, 
the  highest  335  ft.  ;  the  next,  819  ;  while  20  are  over  250  ft.  The  largest  in  circumfeiw 
ence  measures  61  ft.  six  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Gboloot. — ^AimoBt  all  the  n.e.  consists  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  number  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  such  as  Shasta,  is  large.  Eruptive  activity  continued  later  in  the  coast  range 
than  in  the  Sierras.  Metamorpnic  and  eozolc  formations  occur  widely  in  the  n.w..  and 
are  continued  alon^  the  Sierras  and  the  San  Bernardino  mountains.  The  central  mass  of 
the  Sierras  and  their  highest  peaks  in  the  s.  are  granite.  Tertian^  and  cretaceous  sand- 
stones, the  latter,  of  marine  origin,  are  found  in  the  foot-hitls.  What  is  called  the  aurif- 
erous gold  belt  comprises  the  detached  triassic  and  juiaa^  fields  bordering  the  fflenms. 
The  coast  range  Is  almost  wholly  cretaceous  and  tertiary. 

MiNERAi/OGT. — C.,  though  tnlrd  in  the  production  of  precious  metals,  still  leads  in 
the  output  of  gold.  This  was  obtained  by  washing,  as  early  as  1841,  near  San  Fernando 
mission ;  but  it  was  the  discovery  at  Sutter's  HIU,  near  Coloma,  in  1848,  that  made  evi- 
dent the  abundance  of  the  metal  and  attracted  the  excited  throngs  of  adventurers.  Many 
of  these  engaged  in  river  mining— *.«.,  washing  In  sheet-iron  pans  or  wooden  "  rockers  ' 
the  gold  from  the  sands  or  gravels  from  or  near  river  channels ;  others  dug  the  gold 
"dry"  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  About  1861  sluices  wereintroduoed,by  meansof 
which  the  gravels  or  sauds  were  flowed  over  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  box  provided  with 
blocks  of  wood  or  round  stones  to  catch  the  gold  as  it  sank.  Digging  soon  extended 
from  the  rivers  and  the  gulches  leading  to  them  to  higher  ground,  where  the  diflQculty  of 
washing  was  increased  ;  but  in  1852  the  hydraulic  system  was  brought  in.  In  this,  con- 
tinuous steams  of  water  are  directed  through  poweriul  nozzles  upon  a  gold-bearing  bank 
or  depodt.  This  was  so  succetaful  that  whole  hills  were  reduced  and  swept  away,  but 
its  use  was  soon  forbidden  by  law,  as  the  detritus  threatened  to  choke  the  rivers.  Nearly 
all  the  mines  are  on  the  western  slope  and  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Kevadas  in  a  tieU 
of  country  about  SSO  m.  long  by  40  wide,  extending  into  Oregon.  The  gold  is  found  in 
a  metallic  condition,  but  ia  usually  mixed  with  silver  or  other  metals.  In  stream  or  allu- 
vial deposits  (*'  placers")  it  occurs  as  floe  scales  or  coarse  grains  ;  in  rocks,  in  quartz 
veins  or  ledges ;  and  costly  machinery  must  be  used  to  crush  the  rock,  from  which  the  ore 
Is  extractea  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver.  Where,  as  often  is  the  case,  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels  underlie  volcanic  rock  several  hundred  feet  thick,  drift  or  tunnel  mming 
combined  with  sluicing  is  necessary.  The  chief  gravel  mining  region  extends  from  Man* 
posaco.  into  Plumas  co.,  or  between  parallels  8T*  and  41°,  and  includes  some  quartz 
veins.  The  profltable  quartz  mines  have  decreased  in  number.  Of  those  belonging  to 
inconrarated  companies,  the  Bodie,  in  Mono  co.,  in  three  years  yielded  $5,600,001)  gross 
and  $3,475,000  net.  Silver  of  rich  quality  is  found,  but  the  ouUiut  is  small.  Cinnatiar 
abounds  in  the  Sierras  and  in  the  s.  part  of  C. ,  particularly  in  Monterey  and  Santa  Clara 
cos.  ;  magnetic  iron  of  superior  grade  in  Sierra  co.  and  in  the  coast  range,  where  also 
are  deposits  of  chromic  iron  and  manganese.  Iron  and  copper  pyrites  exist  with  gold  in 
many  quartz  veins ;  copper,  nearly  pure,  in  the  n.w.  and  m  the  southern  coast  range, 
but  the  real  copper  belt  extends  from  Plumas  co.  to  Ibiriposa  co.,  and  is  from  20  to  25  m. 
w.  of  the  main  gold-bearing  belt.  Tia  is  found  in  tlie  Temescal  Taller,  zinc  and  lead  la 
the  quartz  veins  of  the  gold  belt,  argentiferous  galena  in  SanBernadino  co.  and  e.  of  the 
Sierras,  platinum  in  Kutmath  valley.  Amon|;  other  mineral  products  are  plumbago, 
cobalt,  freestone,  buhrstone,  granite,  t>asalt  suitable  for  pavements  and  buildings ;  rhyo- 
lito,  bluish  and  light  brown  sandstones  from  San  Francisco  bay,  and  from  San  Jose  a 
light  brown  variety,  which  is  almost  pure  silica,  cute  easily  and  stands  fire  welL  Eem 
CO.  yields  marbles  of  many  shades ;  Colfax,  drab  nuurbles  ;  El  Dorado  co.,  fine  white, 
strewed  with  blue ;  and  In  Inyo  co.  sinne  of  the  foot-bills  are  composed  of  white  marble 
equal  to  Italian.  Bitamlnous  coal  is  mined  in  Monte  Diablo  and  neighboring  hills. 
Hydraulic  limestone,  bismuth,  brick  and  porcelatn-day,  {m»um,  alum,  sulphur,  borax, 
salt,  and  diamonds,  onyxes,  and  other  predoua  stones  may  t)e  added  to  the  list.  Bitumen 
la  found  ia  Beraral  j^aces,  and  petroleum  in  Monteifty,  Santa  Cruz.  Yentura,  and  Los 
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Angeles  cos.  The  Loa  Angeles  oil  has  a  apeclflc  gravltr  of  4Sf,  la  green  In  color,  and 
Its  refined  products  are  benzine,  gardlne,  water-w&ite  Ulimiinating  oil,  standard  white 
oil,  inbrlcating  gas,  and  fuel  oil.  Between  1848,  when  gold  was  discovered,  and  the 
end  of  1896,  the  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  was  valued  at  $1,476,434,107,  and 
gold  alone,  f 1,868,429,278.  In  1896  the  gold  product  was  valued  at  $13,863,281,  The 
quicksilver  production  was  30,743  flasks,  and  since  1877,  810,767  flasks.  Other  mineral 
products  in  1896  were  petroleum  and  bitumen,  over  $1,000,000;  borax,  $800,000;  mineral 
waters,  $400,000;  natural  gas,  $150,000;  and  salt,  $130,000. 

ZooLOGT. — ^The  animals  include  the  black,  brown,  and  the  cinnamon  bear ;  'pvs^ebet, 
gray  wolf,  wolverene,  wild  cat,  mountain  cat,  6  species  of  fox,  flsher,  coyote,  black-tidled 
deer,  raccoon,  otter,  badger,  skunk,  yellow-haired  porcupine,  hair  seal,  sea-lion,  8  species 
of  hare,  2  of  rabbit,  8  of  gopher,  8  of  squirrel,  2  of  ground  squirrel,  6  of  rat,  10  of  mice, 
and  16  of  bat.  The  mammals  number  115  species,  but  the  grisly  bear,  elk,  antelcm, 
mountain  sheep,  and  beaver  are  now  rare.  The  850  species  oi  birds  include  the  golden 
and  bald  eagle,  vulture  (the  largest  flying  bird  in  North  America),  buzzard,  19  spedea 
of  hawk,  9  of  owl,  raven,  nutgpie.  13  spedes  of  woodpecker,  II  of  flycatcdier,  3  of  quail, 
4  of  humming-bird,  8  of  oriole,  the  roadrunner,  cedar-bird,  barn  swallow,  water  ousel, 
robin,  Bwan,  canada  goose,  mud  hen,  crane,  heron,  pelican,  albatross,  guillemot,  loon, 
and  puffin.  Among  240  species  of  fish  are  the  sturgeon,  shark,  cod,  turbot,  5ewfi8h, 
mackerel,  halibut,  rockflsh,  pompano,  barracoota,  and  flying  fish.  Oysters,  clams,  lob- 
sters, crabs,  and  ^irimps  abound.  6had.  perch,  pike,  etc,  are  foimd  in  many  rivers,  and 
trout  in  the  mountain  brooks  and  lakes.  Salmon  ascend  the  rivers  n.  of  Santa  Barbara 
twice  a  year.  Among  reptiles  are  the  rattlesnake,  racer,  homed  toad,  and  salamander, 
and  In  uie  extreme  b.  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  taraDtiilas  are  occadonally  met  vitlu 
There  are  26  to  80  spedes  of  ant. 

BoKAHT,— The  mtlTe  flora  emprises  about  3500  species,  and  differs  decidedly  from 
that  of  states  lying  to  the  e.  Few  of  its  deciduous  trees  can  bo  used  for  timber  or  manu- 
feOtOies,  and  many  common  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  lacking.  Hills  shut  off  from  sea 
bnezes  are  treeless,  yet  trees  and  grasses  thrive  at  higher  elevations  than  in  the  Alps,  and 
2  trees  are  found  lOuO  ft.  above  ttte  snow  line.  The  w.  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range 
is  tldckly  wooded,  as  is  that  of  the  coast  range  n.  of  86° ;  but  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
coast  range  and  its  whole  extent  s.  of  lat.  86  are  treeless.  The  foot-hills  up  to  about 
2500  f L  are  covered  chiefly  with  black  oak,  nut  pine,  and  the  lofty  sugar  pine  and  Coiil* 
ter'a  pina  The  Douglas  spruce,  pitch  and  sugar  pines,  and  white  oeaar  (Mpo«In» 
ieeuTTma)  oocuot  a  second  belt  reacning  to  6000  zt.,  and  above  these,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  coniiene  audi  as  the  tamarack  pine  and  lovely  fir  grow  to  a  height  of  7  to  9000 
ft.  The  sequoia,  or  big  trees,  are  described  under  topography.  The  coniferas  are  numer- 
ous, and  among  them  are  the  redwood,  used  for  railroad  ties  and  house  furnishing  ;  the 
western  yellow  pine,  furnishing  lumber,  resin,  and  turpentine  ;  red  fir  occurring  in  thick 
groves  and  attaining  a  hdght  of  800  ft.,  its  wood  used  for  ship-building  and  bouses  ;  tlie 
fraxrant  cedar,  excdlent  for  Inside  work  and  furniture  ;  the  black  flr,  western  Juniper, 
twisted  tdne,  arbor  vit£e,  western  yew,  and  the  rare  Monterey  cypress.  The  chestnut  oak 
is  used  for  tanning,  but  the  abundant  and  majestic  white  oak  is  useless  for  timber.  On 
faill-sides  numerous  branching  and  prickly  shrubs,  the  live  oak,  madrona,  manzanlta, 
coffee  berry,  etc.,  form  almost  impenetrable  thickets  called  chapparal.  The  numerous 
brilliant  and  delicate  flowers  include  the  mimulus,  larkspur,  tulip,  lupine,  poppy,  tiger 
lily,  alflleria,  and  shooting  star.  The  yerba  buma,  a  vine-like  plant,  resembles  the 
strawberry.  The  mistletoe  and  Spanish  moss  are  among  the  parasites.  Wild  oats  grow 
to  great  lielght  on  the  bills  and  plains,  as  do  the  spiked  dover  and  tul4  or  reed  In  river 
bottomo  and  marshes.  The  prickly  pear  Is  the  only  wild  fruit  that  Is  not  insipid.  The 
eucalyptus  has  been  naturalized,  but  is  less  valued  for  economic  uses  than  formerly. 

Soil  Aim  Cldcatb. — In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  either  a  rich  loose  loam,  or  a  ll^t  or 
heavy  clay  called  adobe.  On  elevated  table-lands  It  is  rich,  mellow,  and  easily  worked ; 
Id  Uie  Umoer  lands  it  resembles  that  in  similar  localitiea  in  the  eastern  states  ;  even  the 
so-called  desert  needs  only  irrigation  to  make  ite  sands  prolific    The  soil  of  the  greater 

Sart  of  8.  C.  is  composea  of  disintegrated  granite.  Two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
ivide  the  year ;  the  first  so  called,  because  it  is  the  only  period  during  which  It  rains, 
though  ndns  are  not  continuous,  and  the  average  fall  for  the  state,  23  in. ,  {s  less  than  bX 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  At  Crescent  City  the  average  is  84  in.  ;  at  Bedding,  88  ;  at  Saa 
Frandsco,  2S  ;  at  Sacramento,  19  ;  at  Los  Angeles,  13  ;  at  Bakersfield,  6  ;  and  at  San 
Diego,  10.  This  season  lasts  from  about  the  middle  of  Nov.  till  April  or  May. 
North  of  Sacramento  light  snows  are  not  unusual,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  and  e. 
snows  are  heavy  and  lie  long  ;  but  the  winters  are  comparatively  mild  everywhere,  and 
vegetation  not  only  green  nut  active.  At  Saa  Francisco  snow  is  almost  unknown,  the 
mercury  never  remains  at  freezing  point  24  hours,  and  flowers  bloom  in  the  gardens  at 
Christmas  time.  Early  spring,  comprising  the  latter  part  of  Feb.  and  the  month  of 
Mar.,  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  year.  The  air  is  mild,  the  sky  clear,  and  the 
landscape  gay  with  flowers.  Summers  are  dry  except  along  the  coast  for  from  6  to  10  m 
inland,  where  fogs  are  likely  to  ocxnir,  and,  except  in  sheltered  places,  trade  winds  pre- 
vail. These  enter  the  Golaen  Gate  with  peculiar  violence,  dividing  to  pass  n.w.  and 
S.W.,  and  giving  the  vaU^ys  openinff  toward  San  Francisco  bay  a  climate  peculiarly  their 
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own.  Iq  the  high  Sierras  there  Is  little  rain  or  snow,  and  at  altitudes  of  from  8  to  13.000 
ft.  it  is  warm  at  ooonday  Tbere  is  so  little  fear  of  moistare  that  on  the  inland  farms 
sacks  of  grain  are  left  lying  on  the  ground  for  months  at  a  time.  The  great  heat  of  the 
jDterioT  and  of  the  8.e.,  where,  aa  at  Fort  Yuma,  tlie  average  temperature  is  93°,  Is  from 
Its  dryness  easily  borne,  and  sun-strokes  nev»  oocur.  There  are  no  thunder  storms  in  C. 
In  the  extreme  n.  and  n.e.  the  summers  resemble  those  of  the  eastern  states.  Everywhere 
the  nights  are  cool,  or  at  least  endurable ;  the  clearness  of  Uie  atmosphere  causiag  rapid 
radiation.  Owing  to  the  equably  cool  summer  climate  of  the  coast  betwera  parallels  85* 
and  40°,  3an  Francisco  In  July  u  cooler  than  San  Diego  by  7°,  and  than  ISew  York  by 
17°,  and  does  not  gain  its  highest  temperature  until  the  trade  winds  cease  in  September. 
During  the  summer  the  earth  becomes  dried  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  ;  Uie  air  is 
filled  with  dust,  the  vegetation  is  burned  brown,  and  Uie  smaller  streams  disappear,  a 
state  of  things  that  lasts  until  the  autumn  r&ina  begin.  The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  are  relatively  warmer  and  colder  than  the  coast  region,  Sacramento  registering 
78'  in  July  and  45*  in  Jan.  to  Ban  Frandaco's  66°  and  48°.  At  Monterey  the  differ* 
enoe  between  the  average  temperature  of  Jan.  and  July  Is  6° ;  at  Los  Angeles,  12' ; 
San  Diego  is  6°  or  7°  cooler  than  Charleston  or  Vicksburg,  which  are  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude.   The  prevailing  winds  ai  San  Francisco  are  from  the  b.w. 

Among  prominent  winter  resorts  are  ban  Uiego.  noted  for  its  fine  harbor,  on  one 
■tde  of  which  is  the  famous  CoTonado  Beach ;  Santa  Barbara,  overiookiog  the  Padflc, 
Is  a  favorite  watering  place ;  Santa  Monica  is  noted  for  surf  bathing  throughout  the 
jear :  Sttnta  Cruz  has  a  fine  beach  and  background  of  mountains ;  Atenterey,  on  beau- 
tif  ol  Itoiterey  Bay.  ia  aasodated  with  the  earUer  history  of  tiie  provinoe  under  Spanish 
rule ;  Indio,  over  om  hundred  feet  below  the  sea  level,  Is  remarkable  for  tlie  cures 
effected  by  its  pure  air  in  pulmonary  diseases.  Los  Angeles  and  the  adioining  Tlllages 
are  located  in  a  section  that  has  well  been  termed  "  our  Italy" — a  paraaise  of  rose  mt- 
dena,  vlnevards,  and  lemon  and  orange  groves.  Other  resorts  are  the  Arrowhead  Hot 
Springs.  El  Paso  de  Roble,  Napa  Soda  Bpriugs.  and  a  score  of  others. 

AaRiCDi.TnKE.~C.  was  formerly  noted  for  the  generally  large  size  of  its  farms,  dalrlee, 
and  orrhanls,  and  many  still  remam  undivided.  The  Stanfoiu  stock-fum  is  1400  acrsB 
in  extent ;  the  Olenn  fana  ht  Ooiusa  eo.  comprises  <K),000  acres,  and  a  vineyard  near 
Sonoma  has  nearlv  600,000  Tines.  The  mild  inntera  and  dry  summers  and  the  absence 
of  sod  in  the  TSileys,  making  a  first  plowing  easy,  are  among  conditions  &T0rable 
to  agriculture,  often  offset,  however,  by  drouth,  tack  of  water,  and  the  abundance  of 
rodents.  The  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  on  the  largest  area  of  the  state  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  mature  all  cereal  crops  without  artificial  irrigation ;  but  irrigation 
is  general  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  southward,  and  is  necessary  wherever  the  raJufall 
at  any  season  is  less  than  10  ins.  The  Bear  Valley  reservoir  holds  water  suffident  to 
supply  iiO.OOO  acres.  Artesian  wells  have  transformed  many  ports  of  southern  C.  sup- 
posably  barren,  even  In  the  *'  Colorado  desert.'* 

In  nearly  every  part  of  C.  whmt,  barley,  rye,  oats,  hops,  and  broom-corn  can  be  raised, 
but  the  cool  nights  and  dry  summers  are  not  favorable  to  Indian  com.  Middle  and 
upper  C.  produce  the  most  wheat.  The  varieties  used  are  chiefl;^  the  Chilian  and  Aus- 
tralian. Sowing  is  done  between  Nov.  1  and  Apr.  1,  and  harvesting  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  20  to  !«  bush.  The  wheat 
has  a  fine,  light-colored  berry,  the  dryness  of  which  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  for 
dipping,  but  wheat  growing  has  proved  less  profitable  than  fruit  culture.  The  dimate 
ana  soifare  remarkably  suited  to  ntrley.  Oats,  rye.  and  budcwheat  occupy  but  a  limited 
acreage.  The  sugar-beet  is  ezten^vely  raised,  as  in  Alvarado  and  Alameda  cos.,  and 
Ventura  co.  is  celebrated  for  its  beans.  Cotton  was  cultivated  aa  early  as  1866,  but  the 
yield  is  small  as  yet.  It  grows  without  irrigation,  and  has  been  raised  as  far  n.  as  Shasta 
CO.  The  yield  per  acre  is  greater  than  in  the  southern  states,  the  fiber  ia  fine,  long,  and 
white,  ana  the  absence  of  raia  during  the  picking  season  is  a  decided  advantage.  Runie, 
New  Zealand  flax,  jute,  and  tobacco  are  planted  to  some  extenL  The  tule  lands  of  the 
coast  and  the  river  valley  would,  it  is  believed,  produce  largo  crops  of  rice. 

Oranges  were  first  planted  in  Los  Angeles,  and  op  to  about  187S  the  production  was 
almost  confined  to  that  region.  A  large  part  of  central  and  northeni  0.  has  since  been 
found  to  be  adapted  to  citrus  culture,  and  the  citrus  belt  now  extends  dlong  the  foot-hills 
from  Shasta  to  Tehachapi.  In  many  places  oranges  grow  without  irrigation,  and  in 
Kevada  co.  the^  are  raised  at  attitudes  of  from  1100  to  1600  ft.  Owm^  to  the  dry 
warmth  of  the  inner  valleys  and  to  the  longer  days  in  summer,  tLe  fruit  ripens  at 
Oroville.  Newcastle,  etc. ,  6  weeks  earlier  tlian  at  Riverside  or  Buadena.  In  southem  C. 
oraages  are  gathered  fresh  from  Christmas  to  July,  and  lemons  and  times  all  the  year. 
Kine  or  more  varieties  are  grown,  and  from  the  sweet  navel,  or  seedless  orange,  a  non- 
Ucohollc  wine  is  made.  The  auno^  shipment  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  exceeda 
devea  thonsand  tons.  Viticulture  was  early  introduced  by  the  monks,  but  no  specialty 
was  made  of  it  until  1857,  when  great  interest  was  developed,  and  the  state  sent  Agos- 
ton  Harasztby  to  Europe  to  study  new  methods.  In  1880  the  State  Vlticultural  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  and  now  two  hundred  thousand  acres  are  planted  to  vineyards. 
The  choicest  and  hardiest  European  wine  grapes  have  been  imported,  and  are  rapidly 
repladog  tlie  less  desirable  varieties.  The  pbyloxera,  which  for  some  years  made 
great  havoc,  is  being  overccmie  by  rooting  out  the  inferior  binds,  and  by  grafting  choice 
Tarietles  on  native  wild  vines  known  as  retitlant  vines,  which  the  phyllozeia  will  not 
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attack.  The  annual  prodiiction  of  wine  Is  over  sixteen  million  gallons,  while  that  of 
grape  brandy  has  reached  twenty-five  million  gallons.  Califomfs  ralsina  are  equal  to 
the  finest  Spanish  raislDB.  Fresno  county  is  the  principal  raisin  section  of  the  state. 
The  annual  shipment  has  exceeded  thirty  million  pounds.  The  blue  flg  originally 
grown  has  been  supplanted  by  varieties  of  the  white  flg,  which  thrive  iu  the  dry,  wami, 
Sluvial  valleys  of  the  interior.  In  Tehama  county  the  trees  yield  from  three  to  four 
crops  yearly.  Olives  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  at  Lander  Station,  Shasta  county, 
grow  at  an  altitude  of  twenty-four  hundred  feet.  The  average  number  of  tree-s  planted 
to  the  acre  is  one  hundred.  The  fruit  is  usually  picked  from  Kov.  to  Jan.,  orlattT, 
and  is  either  pickled  or  made  into  oil.  English  walnut  culture  is  becoming  profitable. 
The  almond  crop  is  about  five  hundred  tluusand  pounds.  Italian  chestnuts,  flltterts, 
pecans,  and  pistachio  nuts  are  also  raised. 

The  long  list  of  fruits  includes  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  apricots,  guavas,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  pomegranates,  prunes,  pendmmons,  loquats,  or  Japanese  plums,  and 
oananss,  which  grow  as  far  n.  as  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  date  pulm  is  succe(»- 
fully  raised  in  Fresno  and  other  aoutbem  counties,  and  occasionally  fruits  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  Apples,  plums,  pears,  strawberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  thrive  best  at 
high  altitudes.  An  apple  orchard  near  Lake  Tahoe  is  6200  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  In  south- 
ern G.  guavas  and  strawberries  are  gathered  nearly  all  the  year.  Large  quantities  of 
fmit  are  artificially  cooled  when  picked,  and  sent  to  the  eastern  markets  in  refrigerator 
cars — Sacramento  shipping  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state  ;  while  the  demand  for 
the  canned  and  dried  fruits  comes  from  all  over  the  world.  The  annual  shipment  of 
dried  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  prunes  alone  exceeds  eight  thousand  tons, 
l^onsands  of  both  black  and  white  mulberry  trees  have  been  Imported  from  Italy  for 
the  silkworm  ;  both  the  trees  and  the  silkworm  are  remarkably  free  from  disease  in  this 
climate,  and  the  cocoons  are  becoming  articles  of  export.  Ko  better  eountiy  than  this 
can  be  found  for  bee  keeping.  The  valleys  produce  alfileria  and  mustard,  and  tne 
mountains  abound  in  aromatic  sage  brush  and  Bowers  which  impart  to  the  honey  a  de- 
licious flavor.  The  annual  product  has  reached  six  million  pounds  of  honey,  besides 
immense  quantities  of  comb  and  bees'  wax.  Ostrich  fanning  has  been  tried,  and  there 
are  now  several  ranches.  In  the  vicinity  of  Stockton  large  quantittes  of  chiccoiy, 
mostud,  and  the  Persian  insect  powder  plant  are  raised. 

The  native  grasses,  oats,  and  clover  dry  without  cutting,  but  constant  pasturage 
has  almost  exterminated  tbem  and  alfalfa  in  moist  regions,  and  Texas  mesquit  grass  in 
diy  hills  and  plains  are  taking  their  place.  Alfalfa  yields  three  to  four  crops  a  season. 
Hay  is  largely  obtidned  by  mowing  wheat  and  otner  small  grains  before  maturity. 
Stock  are  fed  through  the  fall  and  early  winter,  but  are  not  housed.  This  state  ranks 
third  in  the  union  m  sheep  and  wool.  Several  immense  ranches  are  devoted  entirely 
to  sheep  and  cattle  raising.  Horse  breeding  has  received  some  attention  in  recent  years ; 
several  famous  race-horses  have  come  from  the  ranches  of  California.  The  last  census 
reports  give  the  total  value  of  all  agriculturai  crops  at  over  |1 00,000,000  per  annum. 

Mahufacturbs,  ktc. — These  Include  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  lumber 
products,  and  ornamental  woods,  leather  and  leather  goods,  wine  and  brandy,  sUk  fibre 
and  fabrics,  flour,  grsin  bags,  salt,  acids,  chemicals,  and  many  othefs.  San  Francisco, 
besides  numerous  other  manufactories,  has  immense  flouring  mills,  from  which  over  a 
million  barrels  of  flour  are  exported  annually  ;  the  oldest  cordage  factory  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  established  in  1858.  and  covering  sixteen  acres.  Stockton  also  h^  Immense  flour 
mills.  Immense  red  wood  mills  are  located  at  Fort  Bragg  ;  salmon  canneries  on  the  Eel, 
Klamath,  and  Smith  rivers  ;  salt  at  Santa  Monica,  San  Diego,  and  a  number  of  other 
places ;  soda  at  Keeler,  and  immeose  factories  of  various  kinds  at  San  JosS,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Bernardino,  and  Sacramento.  The  latter  is  also  the  seat  of  the  immeose  car 
shops  of  the  Pacific  Boilroad.   The  first  beet-sugar  faotorv  In  the  state  is  at  Alvamdo. 

CoMicBRCB  centers  mainly  at  San  Francisco,  two  thirds  of  all  the  merchandise  Im- 
ported entering  there,  and  the  great  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  finding  its  chief 
market  in  that  cKy.  The  other  customs  districts  are  Wilmington,  tian  Diego,  and  Hum- 
boldL  There  are  lines  of  steamers  to  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  etc.,  and  to 
New  York,  Great  Britain.  Hawaii,  Cblna,  Japan,  Australia,  and  South  America.  The 
cargoes  to  Europe  consist  mainly  of  wheat,  canned  fish  and  fmits,  honey,  borax,  and 
ores ;  to  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese, 
canned  and  cured  meats  and  fish  ;  to  Mexico  and  China,  quicksilver.  Shipments  acrc»s 
the  continent  Include  fruits,  fresh,  canned,  and  dried,  cattle-products,  and  honey.  In 
the  calendar  year  1896  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  various  ports  were  valued 
at  |S7,291,40S,  exports,  140,162,027;  Imports  of  cohi  and  bullion  $11,864,424,  ex- 
ports »lL12&76a;  total  imports,  940,165,827;  exports,  961,287,783;  total  foreign  trade, 
1100,448,610. 

Bankhto.— In  1806  there  were  81  national  banks  in  operation,  wiUi  combined 
capital  $7,625,000,  deposits  $17,188,282,  and  reserve  $6,586,814:  174  state  banks,  capital 
$40,660,938,  deposits  $63,630,166,  and  surplus  $17,166,116;  57  stock  savings  banks, 
capital  $8,904,025,  deposits  $131,663,686,  and  resources  $147,812,564;  and  M  private 
banks,  capital  $1,153,253,  deposits  $1,089,019,  and  resources  $2,632,475.  The  exdianges 
at  the  n.  S.  eleariiw-houBes  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  aggregated  $754,162,630; 
increase  In  a  year,  126,828,693. 

BAii.BOAi>fi.— The  two  principal  railroad  corporations  are  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Bonthem  Padfic.  yearly  all  the  shorter  lines  are  leased  to  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
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The  tuDttel  on  the  San  Francisco  and  Northern  Pacific  road  between  Cloverdale  and 
UkUh  City  Is  two  thousMul  feet  lon^^  On  the  Central  Pacific  are  thirty-thtee  miles  of 
wooden  tunnels,  known  m  *'  mow  uieds,"  and  costing  from  $40,000  to  $1,100,000  per 
mile,  according  to  the  amount  of  masonry  needed.  On  the  Sonthem  Pacific,  just 
north  of  Tehachapi  summit,  is  a  series  of  curves,  during  which  the  railroad  actually 
crosses  Its  own  pathway.  The  Southern  Pacific  connects  at  New  Orleans  with  steam- 
ship lines  for  Europe.  In  1896  there  were  over  7,000  miles  of  steam  railroad  In  the 
state,  and  railroad  property  was  assessed  for  taxation  at  $48,223,344. 

Chubchbs,  Eduoatiok,  etc.— All  the  leading  religions  denominations  are  rep 
resented,  with  a  consplenons  absence  of  the  minor  sects  and  of  those  nsnally  main- 
tained 1^  tbo  foreign  element.  The  Roman  Catholic,  irith  Its  nnmerona  missions,  is 
the  largest  numerlcfdly.  The  school  fund  Is  derived  from  state,  county,  and  district 
funds.  The  state  fund  is  about  $3,000,000.  The  toUl  value  of  school  property  Is 
$16,4(^,630;  annual  expenditure  for  common  schools,  $6,109,082.  There  are  five  normal 
schools  and  four  normal  departments.  The  State  UolTersity  at  Berkeley,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  State  College  chartered  In  1865,  has  a  liberal  endowment.  Its  schoois  of  Law, 
Hedicme,  etc,  are  at  San  Francisco.  Lick  Obserratoty  (q.  T.)  Is  also  connected  with  it. 
Among  the  fourteen  other  colleges  In  the  state  are  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  at  Palo 
Alto,  with  a  princely  endowment;  UnlTerslty  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  with 
Its  school  of  Agriculture  at  Ontario,  and  Theological  School  at  San  Fernando;  the 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  at  San  Frandsco,  Los  AjQgeles,  Oakland,  and  Santa  Clara: 
Pacific  Methodist,  Santa  Bosa;  California,  at  Oakland;  Pomona,  at  Claremont,  and 
University  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Francisco.  The  Cogswell  Polytechnic  at  San  Francisco, 
founded  in  1888,  with  an  endowment  of  $300,U00  is  maintained  by  the  city.  There  are 
theological  schools  at  Oakland,  San  Jos^,  and  San  Rafael ;  art  schools  at  Sa,n  Francisco, 
San  Diego,  and  Sacramento.  The  California  academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1863,  and 
endowed  by  James  Lick  (q.  v.).  Is  at  San  Francisco.  Public  libraries  are  found  In  the 
principal  cities.  The  ^t  newspaper  was  published  In  Sionterey  In  1846;  In  1806  there 
were      newspapers  and  periodfcais. 

OovEBNHBNT,  ETC.— The  Capital  Is  Sacramento.  According  to  the  constitution 
adopted  In  1879,  legislative  sessions  are  biennial,  b^in  on  the  first  Monday  after  Jan. 
1,  and  are  limited  to  60  days;  legislative  elections  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  first  Monday  In  Nov.  No  one  convicted  of  embezzlement  or  defalcation  In  any 
state  in  the  union  can  hold  office.  Senators  (40)  hold  for  4  years;  assemblymen  (80)  2 
years,  and  all  receive  $8  per  d^  and  10  cents  mileage.  All  state  officers  hold  office  4 
yewn.  The  governor  recelTes  $6000  salary,  anA  may  veto  special  items  In  appropria- 
tion bills.  Males  who  have  lived  one  year  In  the  state,  90  days  in  the  county,  and  80 
days  In  the  voting  precinct  have  the  ri^t  of  suffrage,  but  Chinese  and  Indians  are  ex- 
cluded. The  supreme  court  consists  of  7  Judges,  elected  for  12  years  and  receiving 
$6000  salary  each.  No  Judge  of  supreme  or  superior  court  can  receive  salary  unless  he 
swears  that  no  case  in  hla  court  submitted  00  days  previous  remains  undecided.  Each 
county  elects  Its  superior  judges.  Appropriations  to  sectarian  schools  are  prohibited. 
The  legal  rate  of  interest  Is  7  per  cent,  but  any  rate  is  allowed  by  contract.  Women 
may  enter  upon  or  pursue  any  lawful  business,  vocation,  or  profession,  and  the  property 
of  married  women  belongs  to  them  alone. 

The  state  institutions  not  educational  are  the  prisons  at  Folsom  and  San  Quentin,  the 
Insane  asylums  at  Napa,  Stockton,  Agnews,  and  Ukiah;  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Whlttler  (which  Is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  farming  and  various  trades  are 
taught);  the  Preston  School  of  Industn^  at  lone  city;  Home  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Cbil- 
dren  at  Glen  Ellen,  and  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at  Berkeley.  There  are 
also  nineteen  orphan  asylums,  receiving  state  aid  and  Inspection.  The  only  American 
naval  station  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  at  Mare^s  Island.  Other  national  Institutions  are 
the  Presidio  Reservation  on  the  Golden  Gate— the  largest  garrison  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
several  forts  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  all  occupied  by  U.  S.  soldiers;  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  Santa  Monica. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  state  numbers  about  four  thousand  men,  oi^ulzed  Into 
seven  regiments  and  four  companies.  Occasional  encampment?  are  held,  and  some  at- 
tentiou  is  given  to  rifie  practice.  The  total  number  liable  to  ndlitary  duty  is  over  208,000. 
The  naval  battalion  numbers  five  hundred. 

The  registration  of  voters  is  required  in  this  state.    New  ballot  laws,  based  on  die 
Australian  system  (q.  v.),  were  adopted  in  1801. 

The  electoral  votes  nave  been  cast  as  follows:  1862,  Pierce  and  Eing,  4;  18S0, 
Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,  4;  1800,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  4;  18(14,  Lincoln  and  John- 
son, 5;  1868,  Grant  and  Coif  ax,  5;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  6;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 
6;  1880,  Hancock  and  English,  6;  1884,  Blaine  and  Logan,  8;  1888,  Harrison  and  Mor- 
ton, 8;  1892,  Harrison  and  Reld,  1;  Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  8;  1896,  McKinley  and 
Hobart,  8;  Bryan  and  Sewalt,  1. 

Finances.— The  total  bonded  debt  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  term  1803-5  was 
$3,877,500,  of  which  $1,626,500  was  held  hi  trust  fbr  the  stete  school  fund,  and  $761,000 
for  the  university  fund.  In  1806  the  total  assessed  valuations  was  $1,266,593,065,  and 
the  aggregate  county  debt,  $4,909,187. 

Population.— 'Hie  pop.  in  1830  was  22,500—18,000  Indians;  1860,  379,994;  1880, 
8[U,964— 292,874  foreign  born,  including  18,889  British  Americans,  42,532.  Germans, 
62,962  Irish;  colored,  ^,518—75,218  Chinese  and  Japanese,  20,000  of  whom  were  In  San 
Francisco,  and  16,277  Indians:  pop.  1690,  1,208,130.  There  are  57  cos. ;  for  pop.  1890  see 
census  tables,  vol  XT.   The  largest  cities,  ISSO,  were  San  Francisco,  208,997LJ^alcland, 
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48,682;  Sacnunento,  26,272;  Loe  Angeles,  60,395;  San  Jos^,  18,060;  San  Diego,  16,169. 
Stockton,  14,424.  The  tribal  Indians  are  on  6  reserrations,  and  numbered  5020  In  1890; 
I'hose  not  under  an  agent  numbered  6669.  The  aborigines  in  northern  C.  are  much  su- 
perior to  those  in  the  south.  Under  Mexican  rule  the  iDdiaos  were  recognized  as  owners 
of  their  lands,  but  the  U.  8.  never  acknowledged  the  right.  In  1870,  there  were  20,000 
Indians  in  upper  and  lower  C.  The  principaftribes  were  the  Klamaths,  the  Hoopas,  the 
Ukies,  the  Redwoods,  the  Tules,  the  Tejons,  the  Siahs,  the  Wylackies,  the  Concous,  the 
Wichunmies,  the  Coweas,  and  the  Yokas. 

See  histories  of  C.  b^  H.  H.  Bancroft  (6  vols.),  by  Hittell  (1885)  and  Royce  (1886) ; 
King's  Mountaineering  tn  the  Sierra  Nemda  (Boston,  1874).  Cone's  Ttco  Tears  in  Caii- 
fomia  (Chicago,  1876),  Hittell's  Resource*  of  California  (San  Francisco,  1876),  Nord- 
hofl's  CcUifomia  (New  York,  1882),  Shinn's  Mining  Camps  (New  York,  1886),  Van 
Dyke's  Southern  California  (New  York,  1886),  Lindley's  Caiifomia  of  the  South  (New 
York.  1888). 

CALIFOKKIA,  Gulf  op  (Span.  Mar  Berm^,  Red  sea),  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
dfvidiDg  the  peninsula  of  lower  California  from  the  rest  of  Mexico.  It  was  originally 
known  as  the  sea  of  Cortez,  having  been  discovered  under  his  auspices,  and  explored  by 
himself.  It  is  700  m.  in  length  and  varies  in  width  from  70  to  ISO  m.  It  receives  at  its 
Upper  end  the  united  streams  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  from  the  e.  several  streams. 
It  contains  many  islands,  particularly  'towards  its  head,  and  Its  coasts  are  broken  by 
numerous  small  bavs.  On  its  western  shore  are  the  ports  of  Loreto  and  La  Paz  ;  on  its 
eastern,  those  of  Mazatlan  and  Ous^as.  Navigation,  except  In  the  southern  part,  is 
■omewbst  unsafe.   There  are  pearl  fisheries  on  the  western  coast 

CAUKKBHIA,  LOWXB  or  0U>  (Sp.  Bt^a  or  Vi^a  C),  a  Mexican  territory  and 
penlmiK  between  lat.  23'  40'  and  S2*  40'  n. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  br  C,  e.  liy  the  CoIO' 
ndo  river  and  the  gulf  of  C.  s.  and  w.  by  the  Fadflc  ocean ;  abont  760  m.  long  liv 
8(t-160  .wide  ;  area,  61,662  sq.  m.  An  expedition  sent  out  by  Cortez,  1688,  discovered 
the  coast,  and  in  1586  Cortez  himself  discovered  the  gulf  of  C.,  which  In  1640  was  navi- 
gated bv  Alar^on  to  the  CTolorado.  In  1697  the  Jesuits  establiabed  missions,  but  were 
expelled  in  1767  and  succeeded  by  Franciscan  monks,  who  in  1772  withdrew  to  upper  C., 
giving  up  the  field  to  Dominicans.  The  missions  gradually  declined,  and  in  1888  were 
secularizcid.  The  coast  range  on  the  w.  and  Sierra  de  la  Gigantea,  a  continuation  of  the 
SleiTB  Nevada  range  on  the  e.,  extend  through  the  peninsula,  averaging  8  to  4000  ft.  in 
height,  but  with  peaks  exceeding  12,8(X>  ft.  The  peninsula,  which  is  of  volcanic 
formation  and  subject  to  earthquakes,  is  io  its  upper  part  like  northern  C. :  well  watered, 
abounding  In  fertile  table-Iands  and  valleys,  and  producing  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  n.  temperate  zone.  A  few  streams,  such  as  the  San  Rafael,  are  of  consmerable 
size.  The  s.  part  has  large  areas  unfit  for  habitation.  The  coast  Is  broken  by  many 
bays  and  lined  with  numerous  islands.  The  summer  temperature  Is  agreeable  in  the  n. 
and  s.,  but  excessive  along  the  gulf.  Severe  rains  and  violent  wincls  occur  in  winter. 
Mineral  products  Include  gold,  auver,  copper,  galena,  quicksilver,  coal,  Milphnr,  lime, 
gypsum,  salt,  and  diamonds.  The  northern  mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  the  native 
trees  include  the  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  live  oak,  Cottonwood,  acacia,  and  palm.  Cacti  of 
great  size  grow  in  the  s.  Antelopes,  moose-deer,  and  mountain  sheep  are  found  in  the 
mountains.  Among  agricultural  products  are  maize,  wheat,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  citrus 
fruits,  pineapples,  Ananas,  grapes,  olives,  plums,  etc.  The  IndustrieB  are  mining,  stock 
raising,  and  whale  and  pearl  fitdiiug.  Ensenada  and  La  Paz  are  the  capitals.  An  Inter- 
national company  has  obtained  liu^  grants  and  concessions  from  the  Mencan  govern- 
ment, and  emigration  from  the  uT  B.  is  fast  developing  the  varied  resources.  See  Tiur- 
lor's  Historical  Summary  qf  Lower  CcUifomia  ;  Nordhtrn's  Peninaular  Califitmia  (1888). 

OMIFOBIIU,  UNiVERsrrr  of,  Kb  Berkeley,  6  m.  n.  of  Oakland,  was  established  In 
1866,  as  a  non-sectarian  institution,  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  united  with  It  the 
coll.  of  C,  organized  in  18r>5.  Instruction  was  b^un  In  Oakland  In  1869.  The  uni- 
versity occupies  a  beautiful  site  of  250  acres,  and  has  among  its  buildings  an  art  and 
llbijiry  building  with  over  05,000  vols.,  an  observatory,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  and 
mechanical,  mining,  and  chemical  laboratories.  Its  museums  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
zoologj%  and  botany  are  remarkably  rich.  The  departments  of  instruction  comprise: 
I.  In  Berkeley,  colleges  of  letters,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  agriculture, 
mechanics,  mining,  civil  cM^neering,  and  chemiBtry.  II.  At  ML  Hamilton,  the  Lick 
astronomical  department  (Lick  observatory).  III.  In  San  Francisco,  colleges  of  art, 
law,  medicine,  dentistrv,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  science.  There  are  also  graduate 
courses.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  University's  endowment  in  1897  was  capitalized  at  about  $8,900,000;  its  Income 
for  1896-06  was  $286,000;  it  has  assurance  of  several  millions  more,  to  become  available 
when  permanent  building  plans,  already  well  advanced,  shall  have  been  matured.  The 
nnlv.  is  entitled  to  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  given  to  the  state  for  an  agricultural 
coll.  by  the  act  of  congress  of  1862.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  nnlv.  proper,  but  not  in  the 
professional  de^rtments,  excepting  that  of  law.  Professors  and  instructors,  1896-67, 
»0;  students,  ^00;  Martin  Kellogg,  i.l.d.,  president 

OAUGTILA,  Catos  Cssas  Attovstus  Gerhanictts,  Roman  emperor  (87-41  a.b.),  the 
Toongest  son  of  Oermanlcns  (nephew  of  Tiberius)  by  Agrippina,  was  b.  Slst  Aug.,  13 
at  Antlnm,  and  was  educated  in  the  camp,  where  the  soldiers  gave  him  the 
Dy-^iaine  C,  from  the  hal^bootB  (oMiiga)  which  he  wore.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
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Dtusub,  he  was  made  augur  in  his  stead;  and  on  the  death  of  Tiberius  (87  a.d.).  who,  it 
was  suspected,  had  receiTed  foul-play  at  his  liaoda,  it  was  found  that  he  bad  been 
appoiuted  co-heir  along  with  the  grandson  of  Tiberius,  but  the  senate  and  the  people 
alJowed  C.  supreme  and  sole  authority.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  appeared 
hardly  likely  to  fulfill  the  threat  of  Tiberius,  who  had  talked  of  educating  C.  "  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  people."  He  was,  to  appearance,  lavishly  generous  and 
merciful,  pardoning  even  those  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  cruelty  a^inst  his 
own  &mlly.  But  tnis  ostentatious  magiuuiimity  was  Itself  a  disease,  an  unwholesome 
affectation,  founded  on  no  principle,  or  even  humanitr  of  heart,  and  co-existed  with  the 
most  savage  voluptuousness  and  lust.  Consequently,  when  illness,  the  result  of  his 
vicious  life,  had  weakened  his  faculties,  tlie  lower  qualities  of  his  nature  obtained 
the  complete  mastery.  In  addition  to  the  senseless  prodigality  with  which  he  com- 
menced bis  career — expending  in  one  year  the  enormous  wealth  left  bj  Tiberius  (720 
millions  of  sesterces) — he  be^n  to  manifest  the  most  barbarous  propensities.  He  ban- 
ished or  murdered  his  relatives,  excepting  his  uncle  Claudius  and  sister  Drusilla  fwith 
whom  he  carried  on  incestuous  intercourse):  filled  Rome  with  executions,  confiscating 
the  estates  of  his  victims;  amused  himself,  while  dining,  by  having  victims  tortured  and 
daininhis  presence;  and  uttered  the  wish  "tliat  alt  the  Roman  people  bad  but  one 
neck,  so  that  he  might  decapitate  Rome  at  a  blow  I"  To  vie  with  Xerxes,  he  made  a 
bridge  of  ahipa  over  the  tMy  between  Baise  and  Puteolt  (a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles 
and  600  paces),  and  celebrated  the  exploit  by  a  costly  banquet  on  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  collecting  on  it  great  numbers  of  people,  and  causing  them  tc  be 
drowned.  His  favorite  horse  was  stabled  in  a  palace,  fed  at  a  marble  manger  with  gildsd 
oata,  was  made  a  member  of  the  coU^  of  priests,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  consol- 
•hip.  ka  a  climax  to  all  his  abanrditiea,  he  declwed  himself  a  god,  and  had  temples 
erected,  and  aacriflces  otlenA  to  hfanaelf.  At  length  a  ooiupiney  was  formed,  and  he 
waa  asMsalnated  41  a.d. 

OAUPAHS',  the  name  given  by  epicures  to  that  part  of  the  turtle  that  adheres  to  the 
upper  sliell,  and  is  of  a  grecmish  color.  The  corresponding  flesh  next  to  the  lower  shell 
is  of  a  light  yellow,  andreueives  the  name  eaiipee. 

CA'LCPH  (Turk.,  a  successor),  the  title  of  Mohammed's  successors  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  from  which  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  designated  the  Arab 
empire  founded  by  these  princes  the  Caliphate.  This  empire,  for  two  or  three  centu- 
ries, exceeded  even  the  Roman  empire  in  extent.  As  Mohammed  died  without  leaving 
sons,  a  contest  arose  concernidg  the  inheritance  of  his  power,  which  terminated 
.(6S>  A.li.)  in  the  triumph  of  Abubekr  (q.v.),  <me  of  his  father-in-law,  over  AB,  Ilia 
nephew  and  flpn-in  law.  Abubekr  now  assumed  the  title  of  Callphet-IteBUl-All&b-^iie., 
representative  or  deputy  of  the  prophet  of  God.  He  sent  forth  his  armies  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Hofaammeduoism,  and  after  several  victories  over  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  conquered  Syria.  He  was  succeeded  in  684  by  Omar,  another  father-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  by  whcm  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  were  annexed  to  the  caliphate.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  £mir-a1-Mumenio~i.e.,  prince  of  the  faithful — a  title  which  all  subsequent 
caliphs  retained  OUiman,  a  son-io-Iaw  of  the  prophet,  was  the  third  C,  and  waa  elected 
by  six  peraoDS  appointed  by  Omar  before  his  death.  During  his  reigu  (S44-M  A.D.X 
the  Arabian  empire  grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  being  extended  into  Persia,  ami 
westward  along  the  n.  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Ceuta  The  Byzantine  emperors  recov- 
eretl  Egypt;  hut  it  was  wrested  from  them  again  at  a  prodigious  expense  of  blood. 
Thi  people  of  Medina  elected  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb  as  C.  upon  the  death  of  Othman.  The 
Shiites  regard  bim  as  the  first  true  imam  or  high-priest,  and  honor  him  and  bis  eon 
Hassan  almost  equally  with  Mohammed  himself.  Contests  against  rivals  prevented 
him  from  doin^  muc^  for  the  extension  of  the  caliphate.  Moawiiah,  the  governor  of 
Damascus,  having  made  himself  really  independent  during  Alis  life,  and  having 
extended  his  power  over  Syria,  Esypt,  and  part  of  Arabia,  became  C.  in  681,  aiu 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  making  the  caliphate  hereditary.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  the  caliphate  to  Damascus.  His  armies  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  d^e  to 
Constantinople,  but  could  not  take  it.  He  made  important  conquests,  however,  in 
Central  Asia.  The  caliphate  did  not  remain  long  in  the  family  of  Moawijah.  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  in  one  or  other  of  the  subject  countries  a  governor  raised  himself 
to  a  tempora^  independence;  and  rival  caliphs  frequently  contended  for  power.  Abdal- 
Dttlek  (665-705  a.d.)  united  all  the  Moslems  under  his  dominion.  Under  his  son,  Walid 
L,  the  caliphate  reached  Its  xenith  ofproaperity,  the  Arabs  conquering  Turkestan  in  707, 
QahUiain  710,  and  Spain  In  711.  Under  Hesham,  the  progress  of  the  Anbs  in  the 
west  was  arreted  by  Charles  Martel  at  Tours  (783  a.d.),  and  at  Narbonne  (786  A.D.). 
The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  in  Asia  terminated  with  Merwan  11.  in  752,  giving  place 
to  that  of  the  Ahbasides.  But  a  branch  of  the  Ommiades  founded  an  independent  cal- 
iphate at  Cordova,  and  another  founded  one  in  Arabia,  which  subsisted  till  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Abul-Abbas  (700-^  A.D.).  the  first  Abbaside  C,  signalized  himself  by  bis  cruelty 
ana  the  tmrents  of  human  blood  which  he  shed.  His  succesmr,  Abu-Jafar.  called  Al- 
Hansur,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  founded  Bagdad  (q.v.),  and 
removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  thither.  From  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c,  the  Arab 
empire,  which  liad  suffered  much  from  corruption  anf   mternal  dboq;auiution 
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under  the  last  caltpha  of  the  Ommlade  dynasty,  and  had  never  completely  recovered, 
^wed  increased  signs  of  decay.  Even  under  the  C  Harun-al-Raschid,  whose  praiaes 
the  eastern  poets  were  accustomed  so  much  to  celebrate,  indepeodent  kingdoms  were 
established  (800  a.d.)  by  the  Aghlabidea  in  Tunis,  and  the  Edrisides  in  Fez.  In  831, 
lUier,  the  governor  of  Kfaorasaan,  made  himself  independent,  and  established  a  dynasty 
there,  and  other  governors  of  provinces  followed  his  example.  But.  under  the  C.  Al- 
Hwnnn,  the  Arabians  conquered  Sicily  aud  Sardinia,  the  former  of  which  they  held  till 
it  was  t^en  from  them  in  1(^  by  Nonnans;  and  the  latter,  till  it  was  conquered 
by  tba  Plsans  In  1061.  The  O.  Hotasaem  ^88-^  a.o.)  wbb  the  flnt  to  employ  Turkish 
soldlen;  bat  the  practice  was  followed  by  his  successors;  and  the  Turkish  body-guard 
•oon  became  a  formidable  power  in  the  caliphate,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  o. 
assumed  the  right  of  deciding  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Many  of  the  caliphs,  mean- 
while, were  base  voluptuaries,  and  of  the  others,  some  were  of  little  capacity,  and  their 
power  rapidly  declined.  Ere  the  middle  of  the  10th  c.,  the  caliphs  themselves  exercised 
a  mere  nominal  sovereignty,  whilst  the  emirs,  like  the  mayors  of  the  palace  towards  the 
close  of  the  Herovin^n  dynasty  among  the  Franks,  possessed  all  real  power.  The 
winces  of  the  Fattuude  dynasty,  which  succeeded  that;  of  the  Agblabides  in  Tuni^ 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt  in  970,  assumed  the  title  of  C.,  so  that  there 
were  now  three  caliphates — at  Bagdad,at  Cairo,  and  at  Cordova.  In  the  lithe, the  oUipbs 
of  Etagdad  were  stilt  acknowledged  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  the  Moslems;  but  their 
temporal  power  scaroely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Bagdad.  Bagdad  itself  became 
the  prey  of  a  Mongol  horde  in  1358,  and  Ihe  representative  of  the  cauphs  fled  to  i^ypt, 
vline,  under  the  protection  of  ttie  Hamelnkee,  who  had  made  themselves  masteraofthat 
oount^  in  1S90,  Iw  retained  bis  title  and  niiritual  power,  which  he  traiusmitted  to  lus 
■uocoaaors,  who  continae4  to  naidde  there  tul  the  Turks  conquered  Egypt  in  1617,  when 
flie  last  of  them  was  carried  to  Constantinople;  and  since  that  time  the  Turkish  sulttuis 
hare  aisiuned  the  title  of  C,  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  q>iritual  chiefs  of  all  the 
Moslems,  a  claim  to  which  little  respect  has  ever  been  paid  except  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  empire.  , 
GALIPFIC  OTOIS.   Bee  Pebiod. 

OALIFFITB,  or  Calliffus,  an  astronomer  of  Greece,  in  the  4th  c,  b.c.  He  corrected 
earlier  measurements  of  time  by  Melon's  cycle  of  19  years,  i^iich  he  found  to  be  six 
hours  too  long.    He  made  the  year  866^  days. 

CAUaATA  BABX.   See  Peruvian  Bake  ;  Cinchova. 

CAUSTHSflCS,  physical  exercise  designed  to  promote  strength  and  proper  bodily 
development  The  usual  apparatus  includes  a  pur  of  li^ht  dumb-bells,  ^[naian  clubs, 
itout  wooden  rings,  a  wooden  staff  about  4  ft.  long,  horizontal  bars,  bacs  of  beans  for 
throwing  and  catching,  and  two  weights  running  upon  vertical  cords.  The  practice  of 
calisthenics  is  growing  among  schools  for  girls. 

OALI'TXI,  a  t.  of  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Avellino,  near  the  Ofanto,  and  about  7  m. 
ejLe.  of  Oonza.  It  has  a  pop.  of  600(^  who  an  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Bhesp  aie  reared  to  a  oonndra-able  extent  in  the  vicinity. 

CAL'ITU  was  a  matchlock  or  flre-ann  about  midway  in  size  and  charaotar  brtween 
an  arqnebose  and  a  musket;  it  was  small  enough  to  be  flred  without  a  rest  or  soi^orL 

CAUX'TIHEB,  a  Bohemian  religious  sect,  so  named  from  the  Latin  ealix,  a  cup, 
because  they  contended  for  giving  the  cup,  as  well  as  the  consecrated  wafer,  to  the  laity. 
Th^r  confession  of  faith  (l&l)  contained  the  following  articles:  1.  lihattfae  word  of 
Cfod  oueht  to  be  freely  and  regularly  preached  by  tiie  priests  of  the  Lord  throuriiout 
Bohemb;  2.  That  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  ought  to  oe  administered  to  all  burdened 
with  "no  mortal  sins,"  according  to  the  langnage  and  command  of  the  Savior;  8.  That 
thecleigy  should  separate  themselves fromsecularaffairs;  4.  Thatall  "mortalsms,"  and 
especially  public  ones,  such  as  debaucheir  and  simony,  and  acy  other  disorders  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Qod,  should  be  prevented  or  punished  by  those  who  were  the  lawful 
authorities  in  such  matters.  In  other  main  points  they  were  moderate  followers  of  John 
Hues,  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  extreme  sect  of  Taborites  (q.v.).  Their  peculiar 
articles  of  faith  were  conceded  by  order  of  the  council  at  Basel  (1483) ;  and  having  pre- 
vailed over  the  Taborites  in  the  conflict  which  took  place  at  Boehmischbrod.  80th  Auy, 
14S4.  they  became  the  dominant  party  in  Bohemia,  ami  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  political  affairs.  Qradually,  however,  the  C.  lapsed  from  the  severity  of  their  four 
articles,  while  the  schism  of  the  energetic  Taborites,  and  later  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
(q.T.X  rendered  them  completely  powerless. 

HAUZTUB,  a  name  borne  by  threfi  popes.  The  flrst  was  bom  a  slave,  and  Is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  238  a.d.  The  second  (d.  1134)  was  a  son  of  the  count  of  Bur. 
gundy,  and  a  ruler  of  firmness.  He  expelled  tiie  anti-pope  Gregory  from  Bome  in  1120, 
stormed  the  castle  in  which  be  took  raf  nge.  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  He  also  concluded 
with  Uenry  V.,  of  tiermainr,  the  famous  Uoneordat  of  Worms  (1132)  by  which  the  long 
dlspiUe  over  the  question  of  Investiture  (q.  v.)  was  compromised.  The  third  was  of  the 
^anish  Boi^  family,  and  hie  leading  Idea  was  to  institute  a  great  crusade  i^inst  the 
Turks,  in  which  he  failed.  He  died  in  1458,  and  was  suraeeded  by  Alexander  VI.,  one 
V  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Borgia  fandly. 
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OALIXTira,  Qeoso  (properlT,  GaSiteti},  an  eminent  theo1<^an  of  the  Lntheran  ctaorch, 
was  born  14th  Dec,  1686,  at  Hedelbye  in  Scbleswig;  studied  at  Fleosborg  and  Helm- 
stedt;  aod,  in  1605.  became  piofessgr  of  philosophy  in  the  tatter  of  these  cities.  I'wo 
years  after,  he  betook  himself  to  theology,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  the  breadth 
and  originality  of  bis  views.  Alter  traveling  for  some  time  In  Oennany.  Holland,  £i^- 
laod^  and  Fvmoo,  where  be  made  the  acquuntance  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
be  returned  to  Helmstedt  in  1614,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology.  Hii 
genius,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  lai^  experience  of  the  world  andof  men, 
which  he  liad  acquired  in  his  travels,  developed  in  himaspirit  of  great  tolerance  towards 
all  who  held  their  reli^ous  opinions  honestly,  whatever  these  mi^t  be.  Although  his 
dissertaUons  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  transubstantiation,  communion  in  one  Idnd,  etc., 
are  acknowledged  by  learned  Catholics  to  be  about  the  most  solid  and  admirable  which 
have  been  composed  by  Protestants  against  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  he 
was,  on  account  of  some  statements  In  his  work,  entitled  D«  I^rmipuUBeligionit  OAru- 
Uana  Cap^ut  ^elmstedt,  1618),  which  seemed  favorable  to  Catholic  dogmas,  and  of 
others  in  bis  ^ntome  TKeaiogia  JforaUt  (Helmstedt.  1684),  De  Tderantia  Bmrmatorum, 
etc  (Helmstedt,         which  approached  too  near  to  the  Reformed  or  Calnnistlc  stand- 

Solnt,  declared  guilty  of  abominable  heresy  by  the  adherents  of  the  letter  of  the  Concor- 
ienformel — l.e.,  the  orthodox  and  dogmatically  ri^d  Lutherans.  C.  felt  keen! r  that  tbe 
polemical  harshness  of  Lutheraniem  was  a  senous  obstacle  in  the  way  ox  a  great 
^^olic  Christianity,  and  that  Protestantism  must  assume  another  form  before  it  could 
hope  to  become  tbe  rell^ou  of  Europe.  Under  this  conviction.  B.  endeavored  to  diow 
that  tbe  (ddest  and  most  fundamental  articles  of  tbe  Christian  fidtb— viz.,  flw  facts 
embodied  in  tiie ' '  Apostles'  Creed  " — were  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  In  subeeoneDt 
dissertations,  liaving  stated  tliat  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  leas  distinctly  tau^t  in 
the  Old  than  in  tlie  TiTew  Testament,  and  tliat  good  works  were  necessary  to  ralration; 
and  flnally,  at  the  religious  conference  of  Thorn,  in  1649,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a 
mediator  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  been  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
Calvinistic  than  the  Lutheran  theologians,  C.  was  accused  of  apostasy.  Fortunately, 
however,  be  had  powerful  friends,  who  stood  firmly  bv  him,  and  Uirough  their  help  ba 
was  enabled  to  retain  bis  professorial  chair  till  his  deato,  on  19th  Har.,  1656^ 

OAU,  WiLKiNBON,  b.  Ey.,  1884 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  elected  to  tbe  U.  S.  senate^ 
after  tbe  war,  but  was  not  aUow«d  to  take  bis  seat;  elected  to  ttaeU.B.  senate  as  a  Dem., 
1879,  and  oontinuousty  re«Iected,  188S,  18B1,  from  the  state  of  Florida, 

CAXL,  a  term  often  need  In  reference  to  various  theological  and  ecclesiastical  sobjecta. 
— 1.  The  cmnmand  or  Invitation  to  believe  in  Jesus  Otirist,  is  dedgnated  the  odU  tf 

or  the  jTMpel  eaSL.  Calvinistic  theologians  make  a  distinc^on  between  a  gmerai  call  and 
a  apooW  or  ^ttibuA  Q^l.  The  former  is  addressed,  they  say,  to  all  to  whom  tbe  word  of 
Ood  comes;  but  It  Is  Insufficient  of  itself  to  induce  any  man  to  the  act  of  faith,  and 
requires,  in  order  to  its  efficacy,  that  it  be  accompanied  by  the  special  and  IrreaiBtibla 
grace  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  careful,  however,  to  state  that  the  general  or  out- 
ward callliw  Irr  uie  word  always  pracedes  and  accompanies  the  q)ecial  and  effectual 
calling  by  the  Spirit.  Tbe  nouon  of  an  tn^rard  call  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul, 
unconnected  with  outward  calling  by  the  word,  belongs  not  to  Calvinistic,  but  to  mys- 
tic theology.— 8.  A  call  to  office  in  tbe  church,  and  particularly  to  the  ministry  of  ue 

SMpel,  Is  regarded  by  Christians  generally  as  proceeding  from  God;  and  the  churdi  of 
Dgland  requires  of  candidates  for  ordination  an  express  profession  that  ^ey  trust  they 
are  so  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 8.  A  call  by  the  people  who  are  to  be  under  Uie  paa- 
torai  care  of  a  minister  has  been  generally  regarded  in  the  Christian  cdiun^  as  necessary 
to  tbe  estaUishment  of  the  pastond  relation.  But  there  luve  been  great  diflereuoes  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  call,  and  great  differences  of  {ffactloe  wi^ 
regard  to  it  Some  of  the  principal  eccle^astiod  dissensions  in  ScoQand  have  had  ttieir 
origin  in  this  question.  The  election  of  a  pastor  by  the  Ohri^n  people  of  bts  pariA  or 
MJtffr^ation,  has  been  contended  for  by  many  as  the  true  call,  or  the  best  kind  of  It; 
others,  approving  of  patronage  with  certain  fimitations,  contended  no  less  eamestlv  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  consulted,  so  that  without  their  concurring  by  a  call,  the 
patron's  presentee  should  not  be  held  entitled  to  be  inducted  into  the  pa^ral  office ;  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  chnndi  of  Scotland,  this  concurrence  was  always  at 
least  formally  sought.  Questions  concerning  the  call  and  Its  proper  value,  supposed  to 
have  been  determined  the  earl  of  Aberdeen*B  act,  passed  when  the  dimtpUou  of  tbe 
church  <rf  Scotland  took  place  in  1848,  were  not  flnally  settled  until  1874. 

CALL,  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  towards  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  nndertakinjE. 
For  example,  in  a  $50  share,  there  are  usually  at  least  four  calls  of  $12.60  each,  the  caua 
being  made  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

CALL,  a  military  musical  term  meaning  a  signal  on  the  trumpet. 

CALL  Is  a  metal  whlBtle  used  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mate  on  shipboard.  Various 
strains  or  kinds  of  sound  produced  denote  signals  or  orders  for  hoisting,  heaving,  low- 
ering, veering,  belaying,  lettlns-go,  etc.  These  sounds  are  as  much  attended  to  by  sea- 
men, as  those  of  the  drum,  bugle,  and  trumpet  are  by  soldiers.  At  one  time,  a  gold  call, 
with  a  chain,  used  to  be  the  badge  of  an  admiral. 
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i!4T.T.A^  a  geam  of  nUmts  of  the  natuiBl  inder  araeea,  or,  according  to  some  bota- 
DiitB,  of  tfao  natural  order  oronMooM,  which  Is  distinguished  Rom  onwrn  only  by  having 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  genus  ealla  is  characterized  by  a  flat  spatbe  {q.  v.)  within 
^Ich  is  a  cylindrical  apadix  ^ee  Spathe)  covered  with  naked  flowers,  appearing  as  a 
mere  mixture  of  stamens  and  pistila,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  with  6  to  8  erect  ovules.  The 
known  species  are  few  and  natives  of  very  different  climates.  0.  Palusii-is  is  found  in 
swamps  In  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  but  not  In  Britain.  It  has  a  creeping 
root-stock,  and  heart^haped,  stalked  leaves,  the  midrib  of  which  is  proloi^^  beyond 
the  blade  Into  a  point;  the  spathe  is  white,  and  the  spadix  yellow.  The  root-stock  is 
extremely  acrid  and  caustic ;  but,  being  deprived  of  Its  acridity  by  grinding,  tmlllng,  and 
maceratiag,  Is  made  by  the  lisplanders  into  a  kind  of  bread  called  missebroed,  which  they 
hold  in  iilgh  estimation. — The  well-known  and  beautiful  Richardia  ElMopiai  was  for- 
merly included  in  this  genus,  and  is  often  still  called  calla. 

GALLAHAK,  a  co.  In  n.  w,  Texas;  on  the  Texas  and  Paclflc  railroad;  900  sq.  miles.  It 
has  a  rocky  and  broken  surface,  but  good  for  grazing.    Pop.  *90,  5434.    Co,  seat,  Ilaird. 

GALIiABDXR,  a  village  In  Perthsliire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith,  17  m.  n.w.  of 
Stirling.  It  lies  In  a  beautiful  and  romantic  situation,  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
and  H&hhuid  lakes.  Hence  It  Is  much  frequented  by  toorists,  who  make  this  place  a 
center  to  visit  Beniedl,  the  Troeacfas,  the  Braeklln  fall^  and  liOchB  Lubnalg,  Vennachar, 
Achray,  and  Katrine.   Fop.  bi'91,  less  than  8000. 

OALLAO,  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  connected  with  that  city  by  a  railway 
of  6  m.  in  length.  It  stands  in  lat.  12°  s.,  and  long.  77°  IS'  w.  Fine  harbor-works,  with 
extensive  pier  and  dock  accommodation,  were  completed  In  1875.  Tbe  roadstead  is 
large,  free  from  rocks,  and  safe,  being  sheltered  by  the  island  of  San  Ix>renzo.  The 
exports  are  guano,  specie,  copper,  cotton,  bark,  and  hides.  C.  contained  (1880)  85,600 
tnnaMtants.  The  present  C.  dates  only  trmn  1740,  when  the  original  city  was  sab- 
merged  and  destroyed  try  an  earthquake. 

OAUAWAT,  a  CO.  in  e.  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  river;  7fl0  9q.  m.;  pop.  *eO,  86,181, 
indnd.  colored.  The  soil  is  mainly  prairie,  and  fertile,  producing  com,  tOMCco,  potatoes, 
butter,  wool,  etc    Co.  seat,  Fulton. 

OALLOWAT,  a  CO.  In  s.w,  Kentucky,  on  Tennessee  river;  4S4  sq.  m.;  pop.  *70,  9410 
—812  colored;  In  '90,  14,675.  The  surface  Is  varied,  and  soil  fertile,  produdng  com, 
tobacco,  etc   Co.  seaJ;,  Murray. 

GALL  OEAROIS.  See  Bells. 

OALLCOTT,  Sir  Auoubtus  Wall,  B.A.,  a  distinguished  English  landscape  painter, 
was  b.  at  Kensington,  London,  in  1779.  In  1803,  he  devoted  himself  to  landscapepalnt- 
Ing;  in  1810,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy;  was  knighted  In  1687;  and 
in  1844  made  conservator  of  royal  pictures.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  clear  deflnltlon  of  objects,  good  drawing,  and  truthful  natural  coloring.  '  He  has 
been  called  the  English  Claude,  a  designation  to  which  he  Is  not  altog^er  nnentltled. 
He  died  Nov.,  1844. 

OAIXOOTT,  JoHir  Wall,  a  distlnenlshed  musical  composer,  elder  brother  of  the 
above,  was  b.  at  Kensington,  1706.  Too  nervous  to  be  a  surgeon,  for  which  he  was 
Intended,  he  devoted  Ids  attention  to  music,  and  In  1785  won  three  of  the  four  gold 
medals  annually  given  by  the  Catch  club,  the  admired  0  SovgreUrn  of  the  Willing  Soul 
being  one  of  the  successful  pieces.  During  the  next  ten  years,  he  obtained  twenty  of 
the  medals  given  by  the  same  society.  In  1785  he  was  made  Inchelor,  and  five  years 
afterwards  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford.  In  1805,  he  published  his  Mitiienl  Oratnmar;  In 
the  following  year  his  mind  gave  way  under  the  continuous  strain  to  which  It  had  been 
subject.  He  recovered  again,  but  only  for  three  years,  when  he  relapsed,  and  continued 
Insane  until  his  death  In  May,  1821.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  composers  belong* 
ing  to  the  British  school  of  music,  and  especially  celebrated  for  his  glee  compositions. 
Hb  duAeest  producUons  were  published  in  two  volmnes  by  his  son-tn-law,  Mr.  Horsley, 
In  1824. 

GALIS7A,  Don  Felix  del  Bet,  1750-1820;  count  of  Caldron,  commanding  the 
Spanish  forces  In  Mexico  during  the  Hidalgo  insurrection.  In  Jan.,  1812,  he  captured 
the  fortress  of  Zitacuaro  and  mtudered  all  the  inhabitants;  and  In  the  same  year  he  cap* 
tured  Hidalso's  successor,  the  priest  Morelos,  who  was  at  once  shot.  For  these  acts  he 
was  made  viceroy  and  ennobled. 

OALLERNIBH,  or  Callanihh,  a  district  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Lewis,  about 
16  m.  from  Stomoway,  remarkable  for  its  circles  of  standing  stones  (q.  v.).  There  are 
foor  circles,  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  but  without  any  visible  relation. 
The  principal  one  Is  of  a  more  than  usually  elaborate  design. 

GALL  ov  TBE  HOVSS  Is  an  Imperative  summons  to  every  member  of  parilament  of 
either  house  on  some  particular  occasion,  when  tbe  sense  of  tbe  whole  bouse  Is  deemed 
Decessary.  In  tbe  Aoute  ^  lord$,  when  any  uivent  buslnesa  is  deemed  to  require  the 
attendance  of  Uw  lords,  it  has  been  usual  to  order  the  house  to  be  called  over;  and  this 
order  has  sometimes  been  enforced  by  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  absent  lords.  On 
some  occarions,  the  lord  chancellor  has  addressed  letters  to  all  the  peers,  desiring  their 
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attendance,  as  on  the  illness  of  George  m.,  Ist  Nov.,  1810.  The  most  important  occa- 
fdon  on  which  the  house  was  called  over,  In  modern  times,  was  in  1820,  for  the  trial  of 

queen  Caroline. 

When  the  Ium$6  of  eommima  is  ordered  to  be  called  over,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  day 
which  will  enable  the  members  to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  interral 
between  the  order  and  the  call  has  varied  from  one  day  to  six  weeks.  If  it  be  really 
intended  to  enforce  the  call,  not  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days  should  interreue  between 
the  order  and  the  day  named  for  the  call.  The  order  for  the  house  to  be  called  over  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  resolution  "that  such  members  as  shall  not  then  attend,  be 
sent  for,  in  cnstody  of  the  sergeant-at-arma."  And  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  desire 
the  speaker  to  write  to  all  the  sheriffs  to  summon  the  members  to  attend.  On  the  day 
appomted  for  the  call,  the  order  of  the  day  is  read  and  proceeded  with,  postponed,  or  dis- 
charged, at  the  pleasure  of  the  house.  If  proceeded  with,  the  namus  are  calleid  ovex, 
according  to  the  counties,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  members  of  a  coan^ 
are  called  first,  and  then  the  members  tot  every  city  or  boron^  wltfaln  that  ooim^.  The 
counties  in  England  and  W^ea  are  called  flxst,  lad  those  oi  Scotland  and  Iraand  in 
their  order.  This  point  la  mentifmed,  because  it  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  Ume 
at  which  a  member  Is  nqulnd  toba  la  his  place.— See  Hay's  AvmaI  Mi\iW.,  on  Attend- 
meeqfMmb«r», 

CAIX  TO  TBB  BAB  Is  the*formal  exinesdon  t)y  which  the  admission  of  law-stadenti 

to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legal  practice  In  America,  Eiucland,  and  Ireland  la  publicly 
announwd.  In  Scotland  the  corresponding  expression  la  ImriHff  Mnotate,  See  Adto- 
<u.tb;  Attobitbt;  Baebibteb;  Ihwb  or  Ooubt. 

OALUOHTHYS  (Or.  kalog,  beantiful,  teh^ya,  a  fish),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  famfhr 
tHurida  (q.v.),  having  the  body  almost  entirely  covered  by  four  rows  of  large,  IiarcL 
narrow,  scaly  plates,  two  rows  on  each  side.  The  head  Is  also  protected  by  a  sort  of 
helmet  The  mouth  is  small,  the  teeth  very  small;  two  long  barbules  htmg  from  each 
angle  of  the  mouth.  The  spedes  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  particu- 
larly of  South  America.  They  are  interesting  because,  when  the  streams  or  pools  which 
they  inlubit  dry  up,  they  nu^  their  way  across  the  land  to  some  other  piece  of  water, 
even  although  at  a  connderable  distance.  They  also  sometimes  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud  of  wet  meadows,  out  of  which  they  are  digged..  They  have  no  special  organs  for 
canriDg  a  supply  of  water  with  them,  like  the  climbing  perch,  but  are  supposed  to 
retain  a  little  between  the  plates  of  their  body.  A  still  more  interesting  part  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  these  fishes  is  their  making  regular  nests,  generally  of  leaves,  in  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  near  the  margin  of  the  water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  male  and  female  uniting  in  watching  them  until  they  are  hatched.  Theae  haUts 
are  shared  by  the  species  of  the  allied  genos  dmH,  in  which  the  latoal  plates  an  bnMder, 
keeled,  and  each  ending  in  a  i^ne. 

CAIUO'BATBS,  a  Ch«ekarcUtectln  the  Sth  o.,  B.C.,  who,  assisted  by  Ictinua,  wat  the 
builder  of  the  Parthenon. 

CAHICBATTPAB,  the  successOT  of  I^ysander  in  command  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet 
against  the  Athenians,  406  b.0.  After  two  successful  battiee  he  was  defeated  ia  a  third, 
thrown  overboard,  and  drowned. 

OAUliBXS  BOHMivUK,  Lons  HECTOR,  CSievatier  de,  1689-1708;  a  Frendi 
army  officer,  governor  of  Montreal  in  1684,  and  in  1687  leader  of  the  advance  of  the 
forces  invading  the  lands  of  the  six  nations  in  New  York.  He  visited  France  to  uise 
the  seizure  of  ue  city  of  New  York  as  a  security  for  French  supremacy  in  OanadiL  u 
1699,  he  was  made  governor-general  of  Cuiada. 

OALLIQ'Oinnc,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  orderm^^nAB  (q.v.),  having  a 
quadranguhu:  fruit  {oeAemum,  q.v.),  winged  at  the  angles.  The  best  known  speoieeu<7. 
vaUasia,  a  succulent  shrub  found  on  the  sandy  steppes  near  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  where  Its  acid  fruit  and  its  also  add  shoots  often 
serve  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  Kalmucks  and  of  weary  travelers.  Its  root  stiikee  deep 
into  the  sand,  is  swollen  at  its  upper  part,  and  when  out  there,  give,B  out  a  nutnltlous 
gum  resembling  tragacanth,  which  Is  also  obl^ned  by  pounding  and  boiling  It,  and  on 
which  the  Kalmucks  feed  In  times  of  scardty. 

OALLDC  A0HU8,  an  eminent  poet,  grammarlaD,  and  critic  of  the  Alexandrian  period, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  Sd  c.  B.c.  Re  was  of  a  distinguished  family  at 
Cyrene,  in  Libva;  taught  grammar  and  belles-lettres  in  Alexandria;  was  a  favorite  ct 
Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  aaahis  successor  Ptolemy  Euergetes;  and  was  made  principal 
librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  wrote  many  works  on  the  most  vanous  sub- 
jects (Suidas  mentions  800),  but  only  fragments  are  extant;  nor  have  we  many  of  his 
poems;  but  the  poems  which  we  have,  bear  the  marks  of  an  age  when  the  artificial  had 
obtained  a  preference  over  the  natural.   See  the  ed.  of  Wllamowitz  (1880). 

CALLIM'ACHUB,  an  architect  and  artist  of  Greece,  who  lived  aboat  400  b.c.,  and 

is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  Corinthian  column. 

CALLXHO  THE  DIET  is  the  Scotch  term  for  arraiffninent  (q.v.),  although  the  forms  am 
different  -In  Scotland,  excepting  in  cases  of  high  treason,  there  is  no  grand  jury,  but 
the  procedure  is  briefly  as  follows:  Befine  a  prisoner  can  be  tried,  a  written  or  printed 
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em  of  the  Indictinent  preferred  against  him  must  have  been  serrod  16  days  before  the 
trial,  vhh  «  WW  of  tl)e  list  of  witnesses  to  be  examined  against  him,  and  also  of  the 
Jory  panel  When,  therefore,  he  is  i^aced  at  the  bar  of  Ue  court,  and  eaUed  on  to 
piMd,  lie  is  [msmned  to  know  tlie  nature  of  the  chaive  made  against  him.  But  If  it  be 
deaired  by  him,  or  by  his  counsel,  the  clerk  in  tin  instance  reads  the  indictment 
aloud  in  open  court— the  same  being  a  well-OTepared  syil<wistic  statement  of  the  facts» 
which  the  prosecutor  is  prepared  to  prore.  He  is  then  called  upon  to  state  his  objec- 
tions to  the  reterancx.  and  to  hare  such  relevancy  disposed  of  by  the  court,  before 
being  called  on  to  plead  to  the  fact.  If  the  judgment  of  the  «>uTt  is  in  faror  of  the 
oMectton.  the  prosecutioa  for  Uie  time  fails,  and  the  prisoner  is  sent  back  to  lail,  to 
Abide  another  indictment,  unless  the  prosecutor  chooses  to  abandon  the  case  against  him 
(altogether.  Bee  Isdicivbnt;  VaaDicr. 

OALU'KUB  OF  Ephbsub,  reputed  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  poeti,  lived 
aboQt  700  B.O.  One  of  liis  elites  has  bsMi  presemd  to  the  presMit  time. 

CAUIO'JITMUS.   Bee  Draookkt. 

€11X1X071(16.,  the  sweet-voiced),  was,  according  to  the  ancients,  the  first  of  the 
Huses  <q.v.),  and  presided  over  epic  poetry,  or  over  poetry  in  general  She  was  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  Oq}h0as,  of  Qie  Sinns.  etc.  Bbe  was  nsually  represmted  with  aa^le 
aad  wax  tablets. 

OALUrax.  Bee  Muauui.  iHsmuuHm 

0ALLIFEB8,  a  kind  of  compasses  with  curved  legs,  used  by  turners  and  other  work- 
men for  measuring  the  diameters  of  cylindrical,  spherical,  and  other  curved  wo^  Tbe 
0.  are  laid  over  tbe  work,  and  opened  or  closed  until  both  points  just  touch  the  periph- 
oy;  then  Ae  0.  are  lud  upon  a  rule,  and  the  extent  of  their  opening  measued,  or 
tfafl  size  la  compared  with  a  pattern. 

OAZIXncri^  a  fbuntain  near  Athens,  odled  &e  fomilain  of  nine  springs,  because 
hs  waters  were  distributed  in  tiiat  number  of  channels. 

QUIimS'U,  a  Ch«cian  ftetival  at  which  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  most  beauU- 
fol  woman.  But  among  the  EUans  men  were  the  competitors,  and  the  victor  received 
a  mit  of  armor  which  he  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

CMLLSWREMMM,  of  Olynthns,  was  the  son  of  Hero,  a  consin  of  Aristotle.  G.  was 
b.  about  860  b.c.  ;  he  was  educated  by  Aristotle  alona;  with  Alexander  the  great  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natunil  and  political  bistory,  and  accompanied  Alex- 
ander the  great  in  Ids  expedition  to  India.  He  incurred  tbe  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
and  royal  favorites,  and  of  Alezaoder  himself,  who  was  displeased  by  bis  remonstrating 
■gainst  his  intended  assumption  of  divine  honors,  and  in  general  by  his  bold,  indiscreet, 
outspeaking  ways;  and  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  pretended  cbai:ge  of  treason,  8S8  B.a 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  Us  historic  works  remiun,  and  these  are  not  Talnable.  The 
Buiorg  cf  Akeeimier  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  there  are  several  MSB.  in  the  Paris 
Ubmy,  tt  evidently  a  production  of  the  7th  c,  and  rather  a  romance  than  a  history. 

OALUfTXATira^  an  orator  of  Athens  whose  eloquence  led  Demosthenes  to  devote 
himself  to  public  speaking.  For  surrendering  Oropus  (after  a  lieroie  defense)  to  the  Ttie- 
bans,  he  was  coademoed  to  death,  861  B.C.,  but  he  fled  to  lfooed(Hiia»  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Datum,  afterwards  called  FhiUnti<  At  a  later  period  he  zetumed  to  Athena 
and  was  put  to  death. 

0AZXUT0(HlsowrittenCAi.i8To),anArcadian maiden, theattendantupooDlana.  Zeus 
having  conceived  a  passion  for  lier,  took  the  tcxm  of  Diana,  and  acoompaoying  Caliisto 
to  the  <^isse,  overcame  her  virtua.  One  day  when  batliisg,  Iw eondltloo  became  apparent 
to  Diana,  wlw  in  ango-  changed  Caliisto  Into  tbe  shape  of  a  bear.  Zeus  subsequenMj 
l^aced  her  In  the  dcy  in  tiie  form  of  a  oonstallfttion,  slnoe  known  as  the  Bear. 

OALXITHSXZ.   See  BAOOvnr. 
CAt'UTKIB,   See  Sandabagk 
CALLOSITIES.   See  CoBNS. 

CAXLOT,  jAcquss,  one  of  the  moat  emlnetii>  arUstB  of  his  time,  was  b.  at  Naocr, 
1S92.  Prooeeding  to  Rome,  he  commenced  drawing  and  engraving  under  Thomassin  In 
his  eighteenth  year.  He  next  went  to  Florence,  where,  by  numerous  spirited  etchings, 
he  gained  great  fome.  and  engraved  for  Cosmo  IL,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  a  scries  of 
pitfes  of  court-festivals,  etc.  When  his  patron  died  (1621).  C.  returned  to  his  native 
iriaoe,  and  increased  his  reputation  by  a  copious  series  of  etchings,  including  six  plates 
of  tbe  siege  of  Brsda.  By  order  of  Louis  XlII.,  who  Invited  C.  to  Paris,  etchings  of 
the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and  the  lie  Rhewere  executed;  but  C.  refused  to  commemorate 
by  art  the  capture  of  his  native  town,  and,  declining  the  pennon  offered  by  the  king, 
letomed  to  Isancy.  where  he  died.  16bS.   His  activity  as  an  artist  was  marvelous.  Of 


tiie  manners,  conditions  of  life,  events,  etc..  in  the  17th  &,  they  are  invaluable  C.  s 
JRi^TM  do  Ja  Qvtrre,  a  series  of  18  plates,  are  especially  celebrated.  See  works  on 
Callot.  by  Ueaume  (2  vols. .  Kaocy ,  18W),  Dnmast  (Nancy,  1876),  Houss^  (P^ris,  1B7S)« 
and  Thaoung  (Vienna,  1881). 
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OALLWA.   See  Heath. 

0ALIU8.  This  term  was  employed  in  old  surgical  works,  and  is  still  used  popularly, 
to  iBdicate  the  exuded  material  by  which  fractures  of  bones  are  coDsoIidatea  together. 
If  the  broken  ends  are  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other,  there  is  no  projection  of  C, 
but  merely  a  slight  depoddon  of  it  between  the  two  surfaces;  if,  bowerer,  the  adjust- 
ment is  not  accurate,  Uie  C.  is  effused  in  such  auantity  as  to  fill  up  any  iDterspacea  that 
may  exist,  and  as  often  to  form  a  considerable  bard  swelling  round  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture; any  excess  is,  however,  usually  absorbed  during  the  last  stage  of  the  repair  of  a 
fracture.  When  the  broken  ends  are  allowed  to  move  upon  each  other — which,  of 
oonrse,  should  be  always  prevented,  if  possible — a  ferule  of  new  bone,  encircling  both 
fragments  for  some  little  distance,  so  as  lo  splice  them  together,  till  they  are  united  by 
a  permanent  C,  is  formed;  this  is  termed  a  jnvoMiMiaJ  caUua. 

«*T.iffAit    See  K*i.M*R. 

OALXBT,  Atjoustine,  an  exegeUcal  and  historical  writer,  and  learned  Benedictine^ 
was  b.  at  Mesnll-la-Horgiie,  near  Commercy,  Feb.  26,  1673,  and,  in  1689,  entered  the 
order  of  Benedictines,  in  1098,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  abbey  Moyen-Moutier;  in  1704,  sub-prior  of  a  convent  of  learned  monks  at  Mon- 
ster, in  Alsace;  and  in  1706,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
(hmrMJitaiy  <m  the  Bible.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  prior  at  Lay  (171S),  abbot  of 
St.  Leopold  (171^,  abbot  of  Senones  in  Lorraine  (1728),  and  died  at  Paris.  Oct.  25, 1757. 
His  exegetical  writings  have  been  commended  and  studied  with  advantage  by  both 
Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  CommerUary  on  t/u  BM6  (23  vols. .  Paris,  1707-16), 
thougdi  mariked  the  author's  deficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  contains 
valuable  researches  in  biblical  antiquities.  C.  *s  Butorieal  and  OriUeal  jHeMonairy  fft* 
l^iAt  (4  vols.,  Paris,  171^3^  was  translated  into  English,  Qerman,  and  other  languages, 
and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  His  other  works — a  Htttory  of  tJie  Bible,  and  of 
the  Jem  (1716),  and  a  Univmal  ^£wy  (1785-71)— are  mere  compilations;  but  his  BU- 
tory  of  Ijyrraine  is  founded  on  original  researches.  Solid  criticism  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect are  wanting  in  all  his  works. 

CALX8,  or  Calh  Latitudes,  are  those  parts  of  the  ocean,  near  the  equator,  which 
are  suUect  to  total  absence  of  wind  for  long  periods  together.  The  part  of  the  ocean 
wlieze  C.  are  most  looked  for,  is  between  the  r^on  of  the  trade-winds  and  tiiat  of  the 
variable  winds.  See  Wnro.  It  is  almost  as  much  dreaded  by  seamen  as  a  region  of 
storms,  for  the  ship  Is  uonavigable;  and  duringa  calm  of  many  weeks,' food  ana  water 
may  be  nearly  exhausted,  at  a  point  too  far  from  land  for  boats  to  reach  it.  Where  a 
calm  occurs  unexpectedly,  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  violent  stonns. 

CUXVCraL  SeeEALHUCKB. 

OALVX,  a  parliamentary  borouffh  and  ancient  t.  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Harden, 
tl  m.  n.n.w.  of  Salisbury.  It  lies  In  one  of  the  many  valleys  of  the  chalk  escarpment 
of  this  part  of  England,  with  the  plateau  of  the  Marlborough  downs  and  Saltsbuiy 
plain  on  the  e.  and  soutii.  In  1868,  a  branch  line  was  opened  to  C,  6  m.  from  the 
iSdppenham  station  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  principal  industry  is  the  cur- 
fau  of  bacon.  The  manufacture  of  woolens,  ftirmerly  of  Inqrartance,  Is  now  extlncu 
There  is  also  a  weekly  corn-market.  The  town  contains  a  technical  art  schooL  Pop.  of 
the  town  In  1891,  3495.  The  parliamentary  borough^  formerly  returning  two  members 
to  parliament,  but  now  only  one,  Includes  put  of  Blackland  and  Calstone.  Many 
Boman  remains  have  been  found  here.  The  West-8axon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Calne, 
but  no  traces  of  It  now  remain.  At  a  synod  held  here  by  St.  Dunstan  In  977,  relative  to 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  floor  of  the  room  In  which  the  synod  sat  gave  waT^  pre- 
cipitating all  to  the  BTonnd  but  St.  Dunstan,  who  presided.  On  an  almost  peitMndicDlar 
declivity  8  nL  e.  of  C.  is  the  figure  of  a  Aorse,  167  ft.  long,  in  a  spirited  attttude.  It  was 
cut  out  in  white  chalky  ground  In  1780  by  Dr.  Allsopik  and  is  Tlsibie  60  m.  off.  Dr. 
PriesUey  resided  at  a  1770-8a 

CALO'EE.   See  Boehhbbia. 

OAIOMAXDS,  Don  Francisco  Tadeo,  Count,  a  Burnish  statesman,  iras  b.  In  177S  at 
Villel,  in  Aragon.  He  studied  at  Saragossa,  where  he  passed  as  an  advocate.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  C.  was  among 
the  first  to  hurry  to  Aragon,  and  do  homage  to  bim  as  an  absolute  monarch.  As  a 
reward  of  his  obsequious  celerity,  he  obt^ned  the  highest  office  in  the  Mcretaria  gmtrol 
d$  Indiat,  but  lost  it  on  account  of  accepting  a  bribe.  On  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
ititation  in  1890,  he  nnsuccessfuUv  courted  the  favor  of  the  liberals;  but  when  the 
Prench  army  In  1888  enabled  the  king  once  more  to  rule  despotically,  C.  was  appointed 
secretarr  of^Uie  t^mara  dd  real  patronato,  one  of  the  most  influential  offices  in  the  king- 
dom. Not  long  after,  the  king  made  bim  minister  of  justice.  While  he  held  this  func- 
tion, he  persecuted  the  liberals  with  cold-blooded  savuceness,  recalled  the  Jesuits, 
re-opened  the  monasteries,  and  closed  the  universities.  He  eUso  secretly  favored  the 
party  of  Don  Carlos;  but,  on  the  other  band,  by  treatios  any  unseasonable  outbreak 
with  a  strictness  bordering  on  crueltTjJie  preserved  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
implicated  in  their  schemes.  In  1838,  when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  be  on  his 
death-bed,  he  was  prevailed  on      C.  to  re-introduce  the  Salic  law,  by  which  Christina 
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■mw  excluded  from  the  throne,  and  l>on  Carlos,  the  favorite  of  the  ahsolutists,  appointed 
bis  micceMor.  This  excited  the  hatred  of  the  nation;  and  Ferdinand  recoveriog. 
abolished  the  law.  To  avoid  impriBonment,  0.  fled  to  France.  He  died  at  Toulouse 
in  1843. 

CALOMEL  Is  the  popiilar  name  riven  to  one  of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  Hk,  and 
dilorlne,  CI,  and  known  to  sdentmc  chemists  as  the  subdiloride  of  mercury,  HgiCIi. 
It  is  prepared  by  taking  two  equal  portions  of  mercuir,  disBolving  one  portion  in  hot 
concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  HiSO*,  which  forms  sulphate  of  mercury,  HgSO«,  there- 
after adding  the  second  part  of  the  metal,  and  triturating  the  whole  in  a  mortar  till  the 
metal  becomes  incorporated  with  the  sulphate  of  mercury.  This  mixture  is  then  added 
to  one  half  its  weight  of  common  salt,  NaCl,  and  heated  in  a  retort,  when  0.  sublimes, 
and  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver,  as  a  fine  white  powder.  A  minute  por- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  which  accompanies  it,  is  removed  washing  with  water.  0. 
is  very  duise.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  In  acids.  It  turns  black  on 
the  addition  of  lime-water,  potash,  soda,  or  ammonut;  and  when  heated  in  an  iron 
spoon,  OT  on  a  knife,  it  does  not  char,  but  rises  in  vapor,  sublimes  unaltered,  and  readily 
condenses  again  on  any  cool  surface  held  near  it.  Although  C.  has  been  more  used  in 
general  practice  than  any  other  prqwatiou  of  mercury,  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
employed  before  the  17th  century.  Its  medicinal  virtues  vUI  be  treated  of  with  the  other 
mercurials.    See  Mbrccbt.  v 

GALOVra,  Ohablbs  Alexahtdbb  db,  controller  general  of  finance  in  France  under 
Louis  XVL.  was  b,  Jan.  20,  1731.  at  Douay.  Possessing  su^rior  abilities,  he  studied 
law,  and  liaving  fflled  saccessively  various  offices,  was  made,  in  1783,  controller  general 
of  the  treasury.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  gained  favor  among  the  <M>urtiers,  who  had 
compl^ned  of  the  parsimony  of  Turgot  and  Keeker.  C,  though  he  found  French 
finance  in  a  deplorable  state,  was  determined  not  to  aeem  poor,  gave  brilliant  entertain- 
ments, paid  off  Uie  debts  of  his  patrou  the  count  of  Artois,  supplied  the  queen  with 
sufficient  pocket-money,  granted  pensions  and  gratuities  to  his  supporters  and  favorites, 
paid  off  arrears,  and  purchased  the  residences  of  St.  Cloud  and  Bamboullletl  His 
means  of  raising  money  were  perfectly  simple— he  borrowed,  antidpated,  Issued  chan- 
cery-edicts, and  prolonged  and  augmented  extraordinary  taxations  In  a  Style  never 
known  before.  The  paniament  resisted  these  measures,  but  C. ,  backed  by  royal  author- 
i^,  carried  them  into  execution.  The  crisis  necessarily  arrived  ;  and  in  1786,  when  the 
peo|de  could  bear  the  extraordinaiy  taxation  no  longer,  C.  advised  the  king  to  convoke 
the  assembly  of  the  notables,  and  proposed  to  aboluh  the  privileges  (exemption  from 
taxes)  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  to  take  the  duty  off  salt,  to  abolish  tocags  (feudal  or 
compulsorv  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor),  and  to  dtstribute  the  burden  of  taxation 
more  equally.  The  people  and  the  aristocracy  demautted  a  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  insiaad  of  the  aasambly  of  the  notables;  but  C.  boldly  proceeded  with  Ids  plan, 
opened  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  Feb.  1^  1787,  and  In  a  pleasant  and  florid  or&on, 
described  the  general  prosperity  of  French  industnr  and  commerce  and  brought  his 
speech  to  a  climax  by  confessing  that  the  annual  defl  cit  of  the  treasury  had  risen  to  115 
imlUons  of  francs,  and  that  dunng  the  time  from  1776  to  1786,  the  government  bad  bor- 
rowed no  less  a  sum  than  about  1350  millions  I  The  notables,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  O.'s  plan  of  reorganization,  demanded  from  him  a  statement  of  accounts.  Not 
being  able  to  give  this  satisfactorily,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dignities,  and  buil^ied  to 
Lorraine.  After  tikis,  C.  resided  chiefly  in  England,  until  in  1803  he  obtained  from 
BcMumMTte  pennis^n.  to  xetum  to  Fhmc^  where  he  died,  In  very  embamwed  circum- 
stances, Oct  80. 180S. 

OAUFSTL'LITK  (Or.  beautiful  leaf),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  gut^brm 
(q.v.),  natives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  yield  valuable  timber,  as  Oi 
angut^otiam,  the  Pdtbt  Trbb,  which  grows  at  Penang.  and  in  the  islands  to  the  east- 
wud  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnishes  the  beautiful  straight  spars  called  peon.  The 
resinous  products  of  some  species  are  valuable,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  sub- 
stances known  by  the  name  of  tacamahaca  (q.v.).  O.  inophyUvm,  which  yields  true  East 
Indian  tacamahaca,  Is  a  very  large  uid  beautiful  umbrageous  tre^  often  planted  for  its 
shade  and  the  fragnraoe  of  its  flowers,  which  are  white  uid  in  loose  axUlary  racemes.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber-trees  of  the  South  Sea  idanda.  The  tinuwr  nsunbles 
malK^any,  being  of  equally  dose  texture,  although  of  lifter  color,  and  very  durablei 
The  leaves  are  oblong  and  obtuse;  the  fruit — which  in  alfthis  genus  is  a  gloDose  drupe 
or  stone  fruit— is  about  the  sizeof  a  walnut;  and  a  fixed  oil  is  expressed  from  its  kernel, 
which  is  used  for  lamps,  etc.  A  similar  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seed  of  0.  ealaba,  the 
Cauba.  Tbke  of  the  West  Indies,  which  also  has  white  sweetscented  flowers,  and  of 
which  the  timber  is  used  for  various  purposes,  partirailarly  tm  staves  and  osak'JieadiDgi, 

OALOHIG,  a  term  for  heat  (q.v.). 

CALOBIG  EHOm.   Tills  was  the  name  given  by  Gapt  Ericsson  to  his  latest 
mgiM.  There  seems  no  reason  for  the  change  of  name,  unless  it  were  meant  to  dl^n- 
piish  it  firom  the  previoudy  weltknown,  ttioug^  hitherto  imsaccessfal  alren^boesof  the 
mmn.  Stirling.  We  diaU  In  this  article  treat  air  and  caloric  engine  as  synonymous 
terms. 

U  Is  a  wdl-Jmown  law,  ap^lcable  to  all  thermo-dynamic  engines,  that  (presoppodag 
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fhe  menlj  mechanical  part  of  the  msdune  to  be  perfect)  the  heat  converted  inta 
work  bean  the  aame  proportion  to  the  total  heat  given  to  the  fluid  that  the  range  of  tern- 
perstaro  beari  totbehigM8taMii<»  tamperatoreof  thefluid.  Thnssuppodng  anengiiM 
to  reoelTe  stdun*  at  the  temperature  of  276°  F.,  and  diachaige  it  at  that  of  ISO'F.,  tlie 

fraction  of  Ikcat  which  it  can  oonvert  into  work  will  be  ^  ^       or  aoout  21  per  cmt 

of  the  total  heat  of  the  fluid.  This  proportion  would  be,  of  course,  greatly  reduced 
in  practice,  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  machinery,  but  these  being  equally  likely  to 
occur  in  all  prime  movers,  we  need  not  consider  them  here.  The  lotcert  limit  of  tem- 
perature available  being  practically  constant,  fixed  either  Ijy  the  temperature  of  lha 
atmosphere,  or  that  obtainable  in  a  condenser,  it  follows  that  greater  economy  can  only 
be  looked  for  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  initial  temperature.  In  ordinary  steam- 
engines,  in  which  the  pressure  and  temperature  increase  simultaneously,  the  latter  is 
liimted  by  the  former,  wlilch  in  its  turn  is  kept,  by  considerations  of  suety,  compara- 
tively low.  When,  however,  superheated  steam  (ateam  to  which  additional  heat  has  oeen 
Imputed  without  the  corresponding  addition  of  pressure)  or  heated  air  is  used,  the  tem- 
perature is  limited  only  by  Uie  power  of  the  metals  composing  the  machine  to  resist  tlie 
destructive  action  of  heat,  or  the  chemical  action  of  the  fluid  at  that  temperature. 
Heated  air  possesses  the  advantage  over  superheated  steam  as  a  motive  power,  that  with 
it  an  explosion,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  rendered  idmost  impmsible,  and  that, 
if  one  were  to  occur,  it  w  ould  be  oompantinly  haimlesB.  It  also,  of  coarse,  enahlM  Uu 
boiler  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Air«nrines,  in  their  prindpal  worUng  parts,  are  very  similar  to  ordinaiT  sleam- 
eni^oea  The  heated  air  u  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  in  which  works  a  tightly-fittiag 
idston,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  move  up  and  down,  and  transfers  its  motion  to  a 
levolving  shaft  by  mean's  of  a  piston  and  connecting-rod  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
motion  of  the  piston  results  in  all  cases  from  the  ennnsion  of  the  heated  air;  the 
ur  is  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace,  is  introduced  below  the  piston,  raises  it,  and 
ttien  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Air-engines  are  almost  invaiiahly  single- 
actiiu;;  thOT  are  8<Hnetimee  worked  rimply  by  lieated  air,  and  soDMtimea  with  the  air 
whi^  having  passed  throu^  the  furnace,  is  mixed  with  all  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion.  The  latter  method  has  the  immense  advantue  that  it  utilizes  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  rejected  into  the  chimney.  The  total  efflcieocy  of  tiie 
machine  is  thus  increased,  although  theefflcif^ncy  of  the  engine  proper,  between  the  given 
pair  of  temperatures,  remains  the  same.  ' 

The  more  heat  carried  away  by  the  discharged  air— the  higher  its  temperature,  in 
ottier  words — ^the  smaller  evidently  is,  etetffria  paruma,  the  range  of  tempen^ure  of  the 
machine,  and  the  less,  therefore  (as  already  explained),  will  lie  its  efficieucv.  The  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  Messrs.  Stiriing's  air  engine,  as  of  the  later  C.  B.,  consists  in 
utilizing  a  great  part  of  tlds  wasted  heat,  and  thus  economiring  fuel.  TUs  is  effected 
1i|T  means  oia  "regenerator,"  or,  more  properly,  "economizer,  condsting  of  a  chamtier 
filled  with  metallic  sieves  of  wire-gatize,  througfi  which  the  hot  air  is  made  to  pass  out- 
wardt  from  the  cylinder,  after  having  performed  its  work  on  the  wortdng  piston  of  the 
en^e.  As  much  of  the  heat  of  ttie  escaping  air  is  taken  up  by  the  regenerator,  and 
its  temperature  thus  reduced,  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  machine  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  fresh  air  entering  the  cylmder  for  the  next  stroke  was  cbmpelled 
to  pass  ^wardt  through  the  regenerator,  and  abstracted  from  it  the  heat  left  in  It.  In 
this  way  it  did  not  require  to  receive  so  much  heat  in  the  furnace  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  and  thus  economized  fud. 

lliis  method  of  preventing  waste  of  beat  was  first  discovered  bv  the  Kev.  Dr.  Stir- 
ling, who  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1816.  In  working  with  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  however,  the  engine  was  found  to  require  to  be  of  large  dimensions 
as  compared  to  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power;  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, compressed  air  was  used,  the  Idea  originating  with  Mr.  James  Btirling,  c.s.  Sev- 
eral other  difflculties  were  successfully  surmounted  by  the  Messrs.  Stirling,  and  event- 
ually two  improved  engines  were  constructed,  one  of  which  was  tested  to  fully  40  horse- 
power. This  latter  engine  did  all  the  work  of  the  Dundee  foundry  company  regularly 
lor  upwards  of  8  years,  during  which  period  they  employed  no  other  motor.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  it  was  laid  aside,  principally  owing  to  tiie  repeated  failure  of  one  of 
tiie  heating  vessels. 

Capt  Ericsson,  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  his  C.  B.  in  the  ship  which  bore  his 
name,  experienced  precisely  the  sune  diiflculties  and  disappointments,  and  tried  nearly 
the  same  remedies  as  the  Messrs.  Stirling.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  tbiU  he 
actually  believed  his  "  regenraator"  was  to  make  the  tame  kMt  do  work  over  and  ovm 
ag^n — to  be  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion — and  under  these  drcumstwoes  it  Is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  maclunea  (notwithstanding  some  not  verr  creditable  maneuvering 
on  the  port  of  their  upholders)  entirely  failed,  and  that  in  2  years  (1865)  thciy  wen 
leplaced  by  steam-eDglnes. 

Air  en^es  have  recently  been  constmcted,  in  which  the  solar  rays,  concentrated  by 


•  The  law  Is  the  same  for  steam,  air,  or  any  otSerfiitid  vKateatr. 
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nMM  of  an  arnutgement  of  mirrors,  are  utiUxed  u  tiw  boqtm  (rf  heat.   Tbem  imn 
beeo  odled  iffliir  engiiws. 

OAUIBDCSTEB,  a  measurer  of  the  degree  of  heat  (q.T.). 

OUMUHO'KXB,  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  devised  hf  Dr.  Hare.  He  placed  a 
riieet  ot  BOii'CODdactiiif  snbs^nce,  as  paste-board,  between  a  sheet  of  com>er  and 
anoUier  of  fiac,  rolled  tbe  whole  together,  and  plunged  the  bundle  into  a  banrri  of 
acidulated  water.  Aa  there  was  but  one  pair  of  platw,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity 
prodaced  was  feeble,  but  because  of  the  great  surface,  the  quantity  was  large;  effects 
which  depend  Dpon  quantity,  as  heat,  were  produced  in  an  intense  degree.  The  same 
result  is  now  attained  coupling  the  elements  of  many  small  cells  in  such  a  way  that 
aU  the  potitive  i^ates  shall  be  united  in  one,  and  tb»  uegatlTB  plates  fn  another. 

OALfrTBOFIB.   See  Mudab. 

CALOITIBTESfXtf  S^fim^  de  la  ChloUe),  a  society  of  wittv  and  satirical  men,  in  the 
time  ttf  Louis  XIV.,  who  were  headed  by  two  <^cei8  in  the  king's  body-^iard,  named 
Torsac  and  Aimon.  Their  name  was  taken  from  the  word  calotU  (a  "small  cap,"  won 
by  monks  otw  the  tonsure),  and  their  amusement  consisted  in  sen^g  to  any  pubOe 
cnanwter  who  had  exposea  himself  to  ridicule,  a  "patent,"  authorimng  him  to  wear  the 
ealotu  as  a  covering  for  the  weak  part  of  his  brad.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Sigi- ' 
mmt  d0  la  C^o^oAie  consisted  of  various  symbolsof  folly,  with  the  motto,  "  C'cMt  r^ner  gut 
de  aavoir  rire."  When  Torsac,  its  first  "generalissimo,"  died,  the  society,  which  occu- 
pied a  position  of  satirical  hostility  to  the  French  academy,  drew  up  a  barlestjua 
funeral  oration,  manufactured  out  of  the  pompously  enlogiatic  phrases  that  the  acade- 
micians were  in  the  habit  of  mlag^  As  the  socaety  became  ai^aclou^  and  did  not  qiaie 
even  royalty  Itself,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  minister  Fleuiy,  The  Mmdna  pmt  mimr  i 
rSltloirede  la  GaMte  (Bua,V73S)ii  an  amusing  little  book.  During  the  ratocatioB. 
the  title  Bigime  ds  la  Oatotts  was  applied  to  the  ^eetly  admlnistratiOD  of  afEain. 

QAL'OTTFS  TBOCZM  (Or.  keUoi,  beautiful,  ^fpoi,  impression),  a  title  oomprebeudfaig 
a  varied  of  methods  for  the  prodaction  of  negative  photographs  on  paper;  and  so 
named  by  the  inventor,  the  late  Dr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  who  exhibited  tbe  result  of  hia 
experiments  in  the  year  1840.  Tbe  prineipU  Involved  In  the  G.  F.  depends  on  the  sus- 
cepdbility  to  the  action  of  daylight  of  a  surface  chemically  prepared,  and  the  praetiM 
consists  in  the  preparation,  and  exposure  in  the  camera,  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  on 
one  surface  an  even  and  finely  divided  Iwer  of  Iodide  <^  silver,  nitrate  of  silver,  aiM  an 
ommc  acid;  the  image  obtained  on  tlua  snrflRce  being  subeeqnently  developed  vritfc 
gauo^itrate  of  sUtot.  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  describe  ttie  varioua  modiflcationa 
wUcb  have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  impartmg  a  hi^  degree  of  sendUU^  to 
the  wper;  one  prooes»~-the  best— will  suffice  to  describe  the  manipulation. 

Qood  plain  paper,  sized  with  gelatine,  should  be  chosen,  the  foreign  starch-sized 
papers  being  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  solutions  sinking  in  too  deeply,  and  thna 
imp^riDg  that  sharpness  of  outline  which  should  be  poesessed  i>y  a  good  negative.  Tba 
paper  is  then  floated  on  one  sid»,  and  for  a  moment  only,  on  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
lUver  in  iodide  of  potassium;  prepwed  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  iodide  of  aUvm 
to  »  Jfron^  eolation  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  then  dried,  and  plunged  into  a  diak 
containing  distilled  water,  which,  by  removing  the  soluble  iodide  of  potasuum,  preci[H- 
tates  the  iodide  of  silver  in  an  even  and  finely  divided  condition  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  paper,  which  in  this  state  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months.  It  is  now  ready  to 
receive  the  teTuitive  eoaHn^;  this  operation,  which  is  called  eaeeMng  the  ^upeir.  Is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner:  Two  solutions  are  prepared — one,  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid  in  cold  diaUlled  water,  called  solution  A ;  the  other,  a  solution  of  SO  grains  of 
nib«te  of  ^ver  in  1  oz.  of  distined  water,  to  which  1  dram  of  glacial  acetic  add  haa 
been  added;  this  is  called  solution  B.  The  iodized  paper  obtainea  as  above  is  now  laid 
on  a  board  having  a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper  on  it  a  little  larger  than  the  paper  to 
be  excited,  and  the  following  solution  brushed  over  it  with  a  clean  Buckleys  brush: 
dlBtllled  water,  1  oz. ;  solution  A,  15  drops;  solution  B,  15  drops.  This  mixture,  pre- 
pared in  a  chemically  clean  glass  vessel,  should  be  freely  applied,  and  the  excess 
absorbed  by  clean  blotting-paper.  The  paper  is  now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera, 
and  may  be  at  once  placed  in  the  dark  slide;  or  a  stock  may  be  thus  sensitized  and 
preserved  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  until  required  for  use.  The  Mm  cf  expomre 
—varying  from  three  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hou^— is  determined  hy  the  diameter 
and  foc^  length  of  the  lens  employed,  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  or  stop,  and  the 
amount  of  light  prevailing  at  the  time.  The  davdopmerU  of  ihc  latent  image,  an  operation 
which,  like  the  preceding,  is,  of  course,  conducted  in  a  room  illuminated  only  by  yellow 
light,  is  accomplished  by  applying  freely  and  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  solution 
A;  and  when  the  image  begins  to  appear,  applying  a  second  quantity,  to  whidi  a  tow 
drops  of  solution  B  have  been  previously  added,  to  increase  uie  Intendty.  The  whole 
operation  of  development  occupira  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  when  the  details 
an  fully  ont,  the  picture  should  be  washed  with  water,  and  Jkeed.  by  Immer^n  in  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  4  parts  of  water;  it  is  then  again  freeW 
washed  in  frequent  changes  of  water  during  several  hours;  it  is  lastly  dried  and  toaxed; 
when  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  finished  negative,  from  which  positive  prints  may  be 
obtained,  having  the  lights  and  shadows  a.<i  in  nature.   See  PoBrriVB  PBumno. 
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OUOmra,  Abraham,  1613-80;  a  Lntfaeran  mlnbter,  rector  at  Dantzlc,  and  professor 

at  Konigabei^  and  WUtenbei^.  He  was  a  strong  controvertist,  a  vigorous  supporter  of 
his  sect,  and  author  of  Sy^ema  loeorum  theolofficorum  (160&-77). 

OAXOyBBS,  a  general  name  for  the  monks  of  the  Greek  church.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  two  ureek  words,  kaloa  and  geron,  and  signifies ' '  good  old  men. "  The  G.  follow 
the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  are  divided  into  three  ranks:  the  novices,  called  archari: 
the  ordinary  professed,  called  rmcroehemi;  and  the  more  perfect,  called  megaloehmu. 
It  is  always  from  among  them  that  bishops  and  patriarchs  are  chosen,  because  they  are 
senerally  members  of  the  most  distii^idied  families  of  tha  npper  and  middle  duaea' 
The  C.  also  furnish  the  only  learned  theologians  in  Greece  at  the  present  day.  Their 
monasteries  are  very  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  in  Asia  is  that  of  Mt.  Sio^ 
founded  bv  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  60,000  crowns.  In 
Europe,  Ht.  Athos  alone  has  twenty,  the  inmates  of  which  have  so  great  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  that  even  the  Turks  seek  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  The  C.  are  obliged 
to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  their  monastery  as  long  as  they  continue  in  it.  Their  reli^oua 
services  occupy  an  unnaturally  large  portion  of  their  time,  beginning  at  midnight  and 
continuing  at  intervals  until  sunset.  They  observe  four  Lents:  the  first,  of  eight  weeks, 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord;  the  second,  of  three  weelcB,  In 
honor  of  the  holy  apostles;  the  third,  of  fourteen  days,  in  commemoration  of  the 
assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  fourth,  in  commemoration  of  tiie  advent. — Tbem  are 
also  female  C,  or  Greek  nuns,  who  likewise  follow  the  rule  of  St.  BadL 

OAITS.   See  Hebcdles,  Pillabs  OF. 

0AL7EE,  a  city  of  Jhansi,  one  of  the  n.w.  provinces  of  Lidla.  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Jumna,  in  lat.  26°  7'  n.,  and  long.  79°  48'  east  Pop.  "91, 12,700.  It  Is  an  entrepAt 
for  the  cotton  of  the  neighboring  district.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  paper, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  refined  sugar.  It  became  British  by  capture  and 
cession,  respectively,  in  180S  and  1806.  It  is  SI  m.  s.w.  of  Cawnpore,  and  is  closely 
linked  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  insurrectioa  of  1857-68,  as  the  head-quaiters  of  ttie 
Gwalior  contingent. 

CAL7BHTTV,  a  longand  narrow  peninsula  on  the  w.  side  of  Ceylon,  In  lat.  8'  14'  n., 
and  lonf .  78"  BV  east,  ^he  neck  la  so  low  as  to  be  omflowed  duruig  the  iLe,  moaaoon, 
80  that  it  ia  traaefomied  Into  an  Island. 

OAIFVBIZDS.  The  Oalpumla  gena  was,  1^  its  own  acoonnt,  one  of  the  oldest 
plebeian  dans  in  Rome;  but  It  does  not  figure  in  history  till  the  Unu  of  the  flnt  Panic 
war.  The  family  names,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  were  Bestia,  Blbulus,  Flanuna, 
and  Piso.— Makcus  Calfubnius  BntULUB  is  known  as  the  hostile  but  incapable  ool- 
lesgue  of  Cnsar  (q.v.)  in  the  consulate.  He  was  put  up  by  the  aristocratic  party,  who 
spent  vast  sums  to  carry  the  election.  He  finally  joined  tlie  Pompeian  party,  had  com- 
mand of  the  fieet  Intended  to  prevent  C^oaar's  passage  to  Greece,  and  died  48  b.o.,  before 
the  battle  of  Pyrriiachlum.  Amoiw  the  Roman  women  of  this  family,  two  are  cele- 
brated—Caijubnu.  the  dau^ter  ofOslpnmius  Piso  (consul  58  B.O.),  and  the  last  wife 
of  Oasar,  who  seems,  from  the  scanty  notices  of  her  we  possess,  to  have  been  a  quiet 
domestic  woman,  full  of  love  and  solicitude  for  her  great  husband;  and  Calpubbu» 
the  daiu^ter  of  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  wife  of  P.  Antistius,  who  killed  herself  when  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  ordw  of  the  younger  Miarius,  8S  b.c. 

OAlFUE'intrs,  Tirns  Julittb,  sumamed  Sicclus,  a  pastoral  poet  who  lived  in 
Sicily  about  the  end  of  the  8d  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  imitator  of  Yiigil, 
but  beyond  his  complaining  of  poverty  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  histoiy. 

CALTABELLO'TA  (a  Saracenic  name  =  "the  castle  of  the  cork-trees"),  a  t.  of  SicDy, 
Giraenti,  7  m.  n.e.  of  Sciacca,  most  picturesquely  situated  around  an  ancient  castU), 
wh&h  crowns  a  steep  rock  overhanging  a  stream  (anc.  Orimmu),  of  the  same  name  as 
the  town.  Of  Its  churches  Oie  Oh&a  Matriee  is  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  middle  ages, 
nsembling  a  mosque,  with  a  sinj^e  row  of  columns  down  ttie  middle.  C.  waa  cap* 
tured  by  the  Saracens  In  840  a.d.   Ft^.  about  6,200, 

CALTAlflBETTA  a  province  in  Sicily,  s.  of  Palermo;  1,268  sq.  m.;  pop.  "OS,  825,601. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grapes,  olives,  almonds,  hemp,  cotton,  etc.  Marble,  agate, 
alabaster,  sulphur,  and  iron  ore  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  but  there 
are  foundries  and  manufactories  of  chemicals, 

OALTANISETTA,  a  fortified  t,  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Salso, 
about  28  m.  n.e.  of  GirgentL  It  has  mineral  springs  and  extensive  sulDhuz^works. 
Pop.  '94,  35,500. 

OALTAVUTVUO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  and  87  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  on  a  small  river,  the  (Grande.   The  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin.   Jasper  Is  found 
near  C.   Pop.  about  5,600. 
■  CALTHA.   See  Marsh  Mabioold. 

CALTO^OA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  about  15  m.  B.W.  of  GinentU  It  has  prattr  extensive 
Btilphur-works  and  salt-works.   Pop.  7,000. 

GALTBOF,  Caxthbop,  or  Calthobp,  in  military  warfare,  Is  a  four^pronged  piece  of 
Iron,  each  prong  about  four  in.  In  length.   When  it  is  wished  to  check  the  approach  of 
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tlie  enemy's  cavalrj  over  a  plain,  or  of  his  besiegers  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortification,  cal- 
trops are  sometimes  thrown  down;  from  their  shape,  one  prong  is  sure  to  stand  uprig^^ 
U.1U  may  work  terrible  mischief.    See  lllus.,  Foetification,  vol.  VI. 

OALinSE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saone,  about  3  m.  u.n.e.  of  Lyon.    It  has  three  annual  fairs.    Pop.  '91,  7600. 

CALUKBA,  or  Coloubo,  veiy  extensively  used  in  medicine,  is  the  root  of  eoeeubu 
valmatuM,  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  ordet  mertitpennaeea  (q.v.).  It  issud  to 
derive  its  name  from  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  although  the  C.  now  chiefly  in  use  la  tbe  pro- 
duce of  Mozambique.  The  flowers  in  this  genus  nave  12  sepals  and  petals  in  all,  sindlar 
in  appearance,  ana  disposed  in  four  rows.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  sepa- 
rate plants.  C.  palmatut  has  nearly  circular  leaves  with  5  to  7  lobes,  on  long  hain' 
foot-stalks,  and  solitary  axillary  racemes  of  small  green  flowers,  the  racemes  of  the  maw 
plants  branching.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  or  1-seeded  berry-like  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  densely  clothed  with  long  hairs.  The  stem  is  annual  and  twining;  the  root 
perennial,  consisting  of  clustered  spindle-shaped  fleshy  tubers,  with  a  brown  warty  epi- 
dermis, and  internally  deep  yellow.  The  plant  is  not  cultivated:  the  root  is  collected 
where  it  grows  wild  in  dense  forests.  It  is  dug  up  in  Mar.,  cnt  Into  slices  or  short  cyllo- 
drical  pieces,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  In  this  state  it  appears  in  conmierce,  having  % 
greenish-yellow  tint,  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint  aromatic  odor.  Its  bitterness  ta 
ascribed  to  a  somewhat  narcotic  principle  called  calumbine,  and  to  herberine,  an  alkaloid 
originally  discovered  in  the  barberry  (q.v.),  wliich  is  also  present  in  it.  0.  is  regaided 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  stomachics  and  tonics.  It  is  demulcent,  not  at  ^1  stimulant 
and  capable  of  being  employed  in  cases  in  which  almost  every  other  tonic  would  be 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  given  to  allay  vomiting.  It  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  info- 
don,  or  tincture.  Similar  properties  seem  to  reside  in  the  roots  of  the  species  of  coeeulut 
mierally. — The  veir  poisonous  seed  known  by  the  name  of  cocculus  Indicus  (q.v.), 
belongs  to  a  plant  of  a  di£ferent  but  allied  genus. — The  root  of  fraaera  Kaiteri  is  some- 
times fraudulently  substituted  for  C,  and  has  t>een  called  American  calumba  root.  It 
does  not  agree  with  C.  in  its  [>ropertie8,  but,  besides  its  very  different  appearance,  tt 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  undergoing  no  such  change  of  cotor  when  touched  with 
tincture  of  Iodine,  as  in  true  0.  root  Is  produced  by  the  presence  of  starch.  See 
Frabera. 

GALVMBT,  the  "peace-i^pe"  of  the  Korth  American  Indians,  is  a  totMtcco-plpe  har- 
ing  a  stem  of  reed  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  decorated  with  locks  of  women's  hair 
and  feathers,  and  a  large  bowl  of  polished  marble.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  described  as  the  ratlfler.  After  a 
treaty  has  been  signed,  the  Indians  fill  the  C.  with  the  best  tobacco,  and  present  it  to  the 
representatives  of  the  party  with  whom  they  have  been  entering  into  alliance,  themselvaa 
smoking  out  of  it  af  terw^ds.  The  presentation  of  it  to  strangers  is  a  mark  of  hospital!^, 
and  to  refuse  it  would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility. 

OAIUKET,  a  CO.  in  e.  Wisconsin,  on  Winnebago  lake ;  840  sq.m. ;  pop.  '00, 16,689: 
Et  is  a  hilly  region,  but  with  abundance  of  timber  and  good  pasturage,  and  produces 
grain,  hay,  hope,  wool,  etc  Co.  seat.  Chilton. 

OALUILKI,  a  town  and  village  in  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Hancock  and  Calnmet 
railroad,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  copper  district  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  42  miles  north 
of  L'Anse  by  rail,  and  has  excellent  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Here 
is  situated  the  famous  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper-mine,  which  Is  said  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  world.  (See  Copper;  Michigan.)  The  town  has  manufactories,  banking  facili- 
ties, newspapers,  and  churches.    Pop.  18iD0,  town,  12,529;  village,  1150. 

OALTHDr?.  An  ancient  regulation  of  the  Scotch  law  obliged  litigants  to  give  their 
oath  of  0. — ^that  is,  they  swore,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  counsel,  that  the  facta 
alleged  by  them  were  true,  although  in  practice  this  oath  was  not  usually  put  unless  one 
of  tne  parties  required  it  of  his  adversely.  In  the  modem  practice,  however,  of  the 
court  of  session,  this  oath  is  confined  to  actions  for  divorce,  and  other  consistorial  cases. 

CALimnr,  Law  ah  to.    See  Libel. 

CALU'BO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Turin,  about  11  m.  s.  of  Ivrea, 
and  connected  with  Turin  by  railway.    Pop.  6000. 

OJSXTADOS,  a  maritime  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  bounded  n.  by  the  English 
channel,  and  e.,  w.,  and  s.  by  the  departments  of  Eure,  MancUe,  and  Ome.  It  is  formed 
out  of  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Touques, 
Ome,  Dives,  Senile,  Dromme,  and  Vire.  The  coast,  which  has  few  bays  or  inlets,  is 
partly  formed  by  bold  ridgea,  and  partly  by  sand-downs,  cliffs,  and  reefs.  The  reef 
extending  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orne  and  the  Vire,  called  Calvados,  after  one  of 
the  vessels  in  the  Spanish  armada  shipwrecked  here,  and  from  which  the  department 
takes  its  name.  Is  very  dangerous  to  navifjption.  The  soil  of  the  department  is  generally 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys,  supplying  rich  pasturage  for  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  swine,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealtlt  of  Calvados.  The  climate  is 
healthV,  though  changeable.  Iron,  marble,  slate,  and  coal  are  found.  There  are  various 
manufactures,  and  the  coast-flsheries  arc  of  some  importance.    C.  has  an  area  of  218S 
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■q.m.,  -wltii  B  pop.  in  1896  of  417,17fl,  ind  is  divided  Into  six  ufDiMUnenMatB.  Cm> 

is  the  capital. 

GALVAEBT,  DiONTB,  called  also  Dionisio  FLAmnNOo,  a  distinguished  painter, 
especially  in  landscape,  was  b.  at  Antwerp  in  15S6.  He  settled  early  at  Bologna,  where 
he  opened  a  8c1m>oI,  and  had  among  hia  students  the  celebrated  Domenichino,  Ouido, 
and  Albani,  who  were,  afterwards,  bowerer,  papib  of  the  Caracci.  Many  excellent 
picture*  by  him  are  stilt  preserred  at  Bolc^oa.    He  died  in  1610. 

OALTAXT,  HoDHT,  the  scene  of  our  Haviotir's  cruciflxion.  Is  an  eminence  which  lav| 
at  the  n.w.,  and  lust  on  the  outside,  of  the  ancient  citr  of  Jerusalem.  CalTsry,  or  Cal- 
Tftria,  is  a  temsiaUoa  into  liStin  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ctolgotfaa,  rignifylDg  a  "  skull," 
either  because  the  mount  was  a  place  of  puUic  execution,  ot  because  it  was  shaped  like 
a  human  akuIL 

QALTAXY,  in  Roman  Oatbollo  countries,  is  a  npresentation  of  the  various  scenes  of 
the  pasdon  and  cruciflxion  of  our  Lord,  either  in  a  chapel,  or  external  to  ihe  church,  as 
at  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  b  consists  of  three  crosses  with  the  figures  of  Christ  and 
the  thieveB,  usually  as  large  as  life,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  figures,  representing  tho 
various  personages  who  took  part  Id  the  crucifizion.  At  Aix-Ta-Chapelle,  the  G.  is  a 
church  OD  tlie  top  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  twelve  sculptured  stones,  each  marking  an 
event  wlkich  took  place  on  the  journey  of  the  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary.  The  approach, 
to  the  C.  is  called  the  Fta  IMoroaa,  each  of  the  stones  markiog  what  is  called  a  station, 
at  which  the  pious  say  a  prayer  in  passing. 

GALTXL'LO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Badlkwta.  Italy,  pleasantly  situated  on  n  hlll-alope 
aboDt  IS  m.  8.  of  Fotenza.   It  ius  two  cimventa.  Pop  about  BOOO. 

GALTJUTVU  IKLAVBS,  off  the  coast  of  Atracan.  m  the  bay  of  Bengal,  their  center 
being  in  lat  18'  (S'  n.,  and  long.  M'  9V  east.  The  group  conslstBiirf  two  dlvlalons--<me 
to  the  B.e.,  which  is  composed  of  two  lof^  and  well-wooded  Islets;  and  another  to  the 
n.w.,  whicfa  presents  seven  bare  rocks,  chiefly  of  fantastic  shapes. 

QAITKBT,  a  co.  In  Maryland,  on  Cbesapeafce  bay :  1^8  sam.;  pop.  '90,  9800,  Inehid. 
edakA.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  with  good  soli,  having  man  in  abundance.  The  cidef 
productions  are  tobacco,  com,  and  oats.   Co.  seat,  Prince  Fredericktown. 

OALVBET,  Oborob  and  Obgii..   See  Baltxhobb,  Lord. 

OALVXBT,  Oborob  Hbnbt,  b.  Baltimore,  1808  :  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  for  » 
long  time  editor  of  the  Baltimore  .^mtfh^n.  In  1883.  be  published  lUiu^atioru  of  Phre- 
nology, the  first  treatise  on  the  subject  issued  in  this  country.  Among  bis  works  are  a 
Metrifiol  Venion  of  SehiUer'i  Don  Carlot ;  Sema  and  TTumghtt  in  Europe  -  Cabiro,  &  Don 
Juanic  poem ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Social  Seieneei  ;  Ths  Oontlman;  Aynia  and  Other 
Poemi  f^TearinBuTope;  Slm,aPomij9aAOoeth£,M»IJfeamd  Inl848,he 
removed  to  Newport,  R.  L,  of  whldi  Atj  he  vras  chosen  mayor  in  18B8.  He  d.  168D. 

OALTSBT,  Lbokabd,  abt.  ld0»-47;  brother  of  the  second  lad  Baltimcm,  and  first 
govwnor  of  Maryland.   En  1683,  he  led  the  first  expedtUon  to  Maryland  in  two  small 

vessels,  and  on  the  25th  of  Mar.,  1684,  at  St.  Clement's  Island  on  the  Potomac,  a  regu- 
lar mass  was  celebrated.  Immediately  afterwards  they  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
river  called  by  them  St.  Gleorge,  and  founded  the  prosjJsctive  city  of  St.  Mair,  few  slgn» 
of  which  now  remain.  After  much  difficulty  with  the  people  of  Virginia  the  coIodTbIs 
under  Calvert  were  fully  established,  and  in  1647  bis  name  as  governor  of  the  province 
was  recognized. 

OAL'YI  a  seaport  on  the  island  of  Corsica^  ^tnated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of  Calvi. 
about  88  m.  w.3.w.  of  Bastia.  lat.  42°  86'  n.,  long.  8'  48'  east  It  Is  stron^y  fortified, 
and  has  a  good  port,  with  a  high  light  at  its  entrance,  and  a  conaiderable  exporttrade. 
C.  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1794,  after  a  siege  of  SI  days.   Pop.  about  8000. 

GAL'VILLS,  a  kind  of  apple,  of  which  there  are  numerous  sub-varieties.  Hie  cal- 
viDes  diminish  in  thickness  from  the  middle  towards  the  calyx,  where  they  form  a  point; 
they  have  regular  ril»  and  a  large  open  seed-cbamber;  also  a  pleasant  smell,  and  are 
unctuous  to  uie  touch.  They  are  never  altogether  streaked;  they  have  aflne  loose  flesh, 
with  a  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  raspberry  or  strawberry..  The  white 
winter  C.  Is  in  high  repute  both  as  a  culinary  and  dessert  apple;  it  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

OAL'VnC,  JoHW,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th  c,  was  at 
N(^on,  in  PicanJy,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1609.  His  father,  Gerard  Cauvln  or  Calvin,  was 
procureur-flscal  of  the  district  of  Noyon,  and  secretaiy  of  tbe  diocese.  He  was  one  of 
six  children— four  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  the  three  sons  who  survived  were  bred 
ecclesiasUcs;  and  the  reformer  himself,  while  still  only  13  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to 
a  chapl^ncy  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Noyon.  This  he  held  as  a  means  of  support 
during  the  period  of  his  education,  and  even  for  some  short  time  after  be  had  entered  on 
his  reforming  career.  C.  was  educated  in  circumstances  of  ease,  and  even  ^uence. 
The  noble  family  of  Mommor,  in  the  neighborhood,  invited  him  to  share  in  tbe  studies  of 
their  children;  he  was  in  some  measure  adopted  by  them,  and  when  the  family  went  to 
Paris,  in  his  14th  year,  he  accompanied  them,  and  participated  in  th«*,J'?°****J*?,J"' 
higher  instruction  which  was  there  atuunablc.   He  was  entered  as  a  pnpH  in  the  Collep 
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de  Ift  Mwebe,  under  the  ngaiOT  of  Hatlrariii  Oordier,  better  rememberedt  pettum;  1^ 
hb  Laitiii  DBine  of  CordertuL  It  was  under  this  disttnguished  master  that  G.  laid  flie 
foundation  of  his  own  wonderful  mastery  of  the  Lai  la  language.  Dariog  this  early 
period,  he  was  distingoidied  1^  the  great  activity  of  hia  mental  powers,  and  the  grave 
wverity  of  his  manners.   Hie  companions,  it  is  said,  sumamed  him  the  "  Accusative." 

For  awhile,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  law.  His  remarkable  talents 
seemed  to  promise  great  success  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  liis  father  sent  him,  with 
the  view  of  prosecuting  it,  to  tiie  university  of  Orleans,  then  adoroed  by  Pierre  de 
I'Btoile,  one  of  Uie  most  famous  jurists  of  his  day,  and  afterwards  preudeot  of  the 
parlianient  of  Paris.  At  Orleans,  he  conUnued  the  same  life  of  rigorous  temperance 
and  earnest  studlousness  for  which  lie  was  already  noted.  Beza  says  that,  after  sup- 
ping moderately,  tie  would  spend  half  the  night  in  study,  and  devote  die  morning  to 
meditation  on  what  he  had  acquired.  His  undue  habits  of  study  seem  to  have  laid 
thas  early  the  foundation  of  the  ill-health  which  marked  his  later  years.  It  was  wliile 
a  law-student  in  Orleans  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Bcriptures,  and  received  his 
flist  impulse  to  the  tbeolo^cal  studies  which  have  made  his  name  so  distinguished.  A 
relative  of  his  own,  Hene  Robert  Olivetan,  was  there  engaged  in  a  translation  of  Uie 
Soiptures;  and  this  had  the  ^ect  of  drawing  C's  attention,  and  awakening  within  him 
the  religious  instinct  wliich  was  soon  to  prove  the  master-ivinciple  of  liis  life.  We  can- 
not say  as  yet  that  his  traditionary  opinions  were  unfixed,  or  that  be  had  embraced  with 
any  decision  the  Protestant  opinions  that  were  n>Teading  eveiywherej  but  the  seeds  of 
Uie  new  futh  were  now  beyood  doubt  sown  in  his  heart,  and  uom  this  time,  althou^ 
he  still  continued  for  awhile  longer  to  pursue  tiis  legal  s^diea,  his  main  interests  appear 
to  have  been  religious  and  theological.  From  OHeans  he  went  to  Bourges,  where  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  German,  Helchior 
Wolmar,  to  the  iuflueuce  (tf  whose  sfdritnal  Instructions  be  was  also  greatiy  indebted. 
He  b^n  here  to  preadi  the  refonned  doctrines,  and  passed  over  mto  toe  ranks  of 
Protestantiran,  under  the  slow  but  sure  growth  ox  his  new  convictions,  nther  than 
under  the  agitation  of  any  violent  CeeUng.  Here,  as  evefywher^  his  life  pieseuta  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Luther. 

He  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1S8S,  which  at  tiiis  date  had  become  a  center  of  the  "  new 
leaintng,"  under  the  teaching  of  Lefevre  and  Farel,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen  of 
Ksvam,  sister  of  Frands  L  The  SOTbonne  itself  had  not  eaeaped  the  infection.  There 
was  a  growing  reli^ous  e»dtement  in  the  university,  in  the  court,  and  even  among  the 
bi^ope.  Thu,  however,  was  not  to  last.  The  king  was  soon  stirred  up  to  take  active 
measures  to  quell  this  rldng  spirit;  and  the  result  was  that  0.  and  othen  were  obliged 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  story  is  that  C.  narrowly  escaped,  having  descended  from 
his  window  by  means  of  his  sheets,  and  fled,  under  toe  guise  of  a  vine-dresser,  a  friend 
of  his,  in  whose  clothes  he  concealed  himself.  After  this  he  repaired  for  a  diort  time 
to  Ikia  native  place,  resigned  the  preferment  he  lield  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  led  a  wan^ring  life,  sheltered  in  various  places.  We  find  htm  at 
SaintOBge;  at  Nerac.  the  reddence  of  the  queen  of  Navarre;  at  AngouISme,  with  his 
friend  Louis  Tlllet;  then  for  a  brief  whUe  at  Paris  again,  strangely  enough  expecting  a 
meeting  with  Servetus,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  confer  with  him.  Perse- 
cutitm  wgft^»T^^  Ghe  Protestants  at  this  time  raged  so  hotly,  that  0.  was  no  longer  safe  in 
France;  and  he  betook  himself  to  Basel,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the  first 
edition  of  the  Iiu^ittttet  of  the  GhrisUan  EeUmm,  and  whence  he  cerUunly  issued,  in  the 
year  1686,  the  famous  preface  addressed  to  Francis  I.  The  concentrated  vigor  of  this 
address,  its  intendty  of  feeling,  rising  into  Indignant  remoutranoe,  and  at  times  a 
pathetic  and  powerful  doquence,  make  It  one  of  the  most  memorable  documents  in  con- 
nec^m  with  the  reformation.  It  is  throughout  a  noble  defense  of  the  righteous  charac- 
ter of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  their  support  alike  In  Scripture  and  in  history.  The 
oiergetic  decisiveness  and  moral  zeal  of  the  future  teacher  and  legislator  of  Geneva, 
spe^  in  every  page  of  It.  After  completing  this  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antiun,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Italy,  to  IienSe,  ue  duchess  of  Ferrara.  Finally,  he 
revisited  his  native  town;  sold  the  paternal  estate,  which  bad  devolved  to  him  on  the 
death  of  ilia  eldest  brother;  wid  bidding  it  adieu,  set  out  in  company  with  his  younger 
brother  and  sister  on  his  way  to  Btrasbiug.  The  dire<A  road  being  rendered  dmigerous 
by  tiie  armies  of  Oharies  V.,  wiiich  had  penebated  into  France,  he  sought  a  circuitous 


The  result  of  this  journey  was  memorable  for  the  cause  of  ttie  reformation.  Arrived 
in  Geneva,  he  met  there  his  friend,  Louis  Tillet,  who  communicated  the  fact  of  his 
arrival  to  Farel,  then  in  the  very  midst  of  bis  struggle  to  promote  the  reformation  in  the 
dty  and  neighborhood.  Farel  basteDed  to  see  him,  and  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  re- 
maintog  where  he  was.  and  undertaking  his  share  of  the  work  of  God,  under  the  burden 
of  which  he  was  like  to  fail.  C.  did  not  at  first  respond  to  the  call.  He  was  given,  he 
hhnself  says,  to  his  "  own  intense  thoughts  and  private  studies."  He  wished  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  reformed  churches  generallv,  rather  than  to  the  care  of  any 
particular  church.  A  life  of  intellectual  and  theological  labor  was  that  which  at  that 
time  was  most  congenial  to  him.  By  some  strange  insight,  however,  Farel  penetrated 
to  the  hij^er  fitness  of  the  young  stranger  who  stood  before  him,  and  he  Tentnred,  in 
the  qririt  of  that  daring  enuusifwm  which  characterized  him,  to  lay  the  curse  of  God 


apon  him  and  hia  studies  if  he  refused  Us  ^  to  the  church  of  Genera  in  her  time  erf 
need.  This  seemed  to  C.  a  divine  menace.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  as  If  God  had  seized 
me  by  his  awful  hand  from  heaven."  He  abandoned  his  intention  of  pursuing  liia 
.loumey,  and  joined  eagerly  with  Farel  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  C.'a  great  career  in  Qeneva.  Having  entered  upon  his 
task,  be  soon  infused  an  energy  into  it  which  crowned  the  struggling  efforts  of  Far^ 
with  success.  The  hierarchical  authority  was  alreadv  overturneooefore  his  arrival ;  the 
citizens  had  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  alliance  with 
the  corrupt  episcopate,  which  was  the  direct  governing  influence  In  the  place  had  called 
forth  the  patriotic  as  well  as  the  reli^ous  feelings  of  the  people.  The  magiatratea  and 
people  eagerly  joined  with  the  reformers  in  the  first  heat  of  their  freedom  and  zeaL  A 
Protestant  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  out.  approved  of  by  the  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, the  largest  governing  board  of  the  city,  and  then  proclaimed  in  tlie  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Peter's  as  binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  Great  and  mar- 
velous changes  were  wrought  in  a  short  time  upon  the  manners  of  the  people;  where 
license  and  frivolity  had  reigned,  a  strict  moral  severity  began  to  cliaracterize  the  whole 
aspect  of  society.  The  strain,  however,  was  too  sudden  and  too  extreme.  A  spirit  of 
rebellion  to  the  rule  of  C.  and  Farel  broke  forth ;  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  a 
party  animated  by  a  more  easy  and  liberal  spirit  than  themselves,  and  known  In  the 
history  of  Gkneva  under  the  nickname  of  Libertines;  and  the  consequence  was,  timt 
ther  were  both  expelled  from  the  city  after  less  than  two  years'  residence. 

C.  retreated  to  Strasburg,  where  he  had  meant  to  go  wnen  arrested  in  his  course  at 
Gteneva.  Here  he  settled,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  study,  and  especially  to 
his  critical  labors  on  the  New  Testament  Here,  also,  in  Oct.,  ISSd,  he  married  the 
widow  of  a  converted  Anabaptist.  The  marriage  appears  to  have  fnoved  a  happy  one, 
although  not  of  long  duration. 

The  Ctenevans  found,  after  a  short  time,  that  they  could  not  well  get  on  without 
CalTln.  His  rule  might  be  rig^d;  but  an  authority,  even  such  as  his,  which  might  gall 
from  Its  severity,  was  better  than  no  settled  authority  at  all;  and  the  libertine  party 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  construct  any  efSclent  and  beneficent  form  of  government. 
Accordingly,  they  invited  C.  to  return;  and  after  some  delay  on  his  part,  in  order  to 
test  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  acting,  he  acceded  to  their  invitation,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1641,  after  three  years'  absence,  once  more  made  his  entry  into  Geneva. 

Now,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  plan  of  church-government,  tn  all  its 
forms  and  detaus.  Bybiscoll^of  pastors  and  doctors,  and  his  cooslstorlal  court  of  dis- 
cdpline,  he  founded  a  tbeocracy,  with  himself  at  the  bead  of  it,  which  aimed  virtuallT  to 
direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  to  control  and  modify  both  the  social  and  indivlaual 
life  of  the  citizens.  Not  without  a  stru^le,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  he  succeed  In  his 
great  autocratic  scheme.  The  libertines,  although  dishonored  by  their  ineffectual 
attempts  to  maintain  order  in  the  city,  and  uphold  Its  rights  and  dignity,  still  remained 
a  strong  party,  which  was  even  aiufmented,  after  C.'s  return,  by  men  such  as  Amy  Perrii^ 
who  had  strongly  concurred  in  ue  invitation  to  C,  but  who  were  afterwards  alienated 
from  him  by  the  high  and  srUtrsry  hand  with  which  he  pursued  bis  designs,  as  wdl 
as  by  their  own  schemes  of  ambition.  The  struggle  with  thb  partr  lasted  with  various 
fortune  for  no  less  a  period  than  15  years,  and  was  only  terminated  in  1S55,  after  a  some- 
what ridiculous  imeute  in  the  streets.  Amy  Perrin  and  others,  driven  from  the  d^, 
were  executed  in  eflQgy;  and  the  reformer's  auUunity  from  this  date  conflnned  Into  an 
absolute  supremacy. 

During  the  period  of  this  long  stru^ie  with  the  libertines,  C.  had  many  other  dis- 
putes, in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  no  less  heartiness  and  zeaL   The  most  remark- 
-  able  of  these  were  his  controversies  with  Sebastian  Castellio,  Jerome  Bolsec,  and  above 
all,  Michael  Berretus. 

<  C.  had  become  acquainted  with  Castellio  at  Strasburg.  They  entertained  at  first  a 
warm  friendship  for  each  other,  and  C.  showed  great  zeal  in  assisting  Castellio,  whose 
poverty  and  learning  had  attracted  his  sympathy.  When  he  returned  to  Geneva,  he 
invited  Castellio  to  join  him  there,  and  procured  for  him  the  title  of  regent  or  tutor  in  the 
gymnasiuEb  of  the  city.  There  was  little  similarity,  however,  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,andthediTersiU^of  theirtastesand  viewssoon  became  apparent  The  learning 
of  Castellio  was  intensely  humanistic;  a  classical  spirit  and  a  somewhat  arbitrary  oplnlon- 
ativeness  molded  all  his  studies;  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  theology, 
be  came  into  conflict  with  Calvin.  In  a  letter  to  Farel  in  15^,  we  find  C.  speaking  of 
tlie  freaks  of  "our  friend  Sebastian,  which  may  both  raise  your  bile  and  your  lau^ter 
at  the  same  time."  These  freaks  relate  to  Castellio's  notions  of  scriptural  translation, 
and  his  refusal  of  C.'s  offer  to  revise  the  version  which  he  had  made  of  certain  parts  ot 
Scripture.  Then,  two  years  later,  when  Castellio  desired  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  C. 
dissuaded  the  council  from  accepting  him,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  opinions  which 
he  held.  These  were  certain  rationalistic  views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  character  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  t^so  almut  election.  After  tills, 
Castellio  left  Geneva  for  awhile,  but  soon  returning,  he  attacked  the  views  of  C.  openly. 
After  a  violent  scene  in  church,  which  is  painted  in  C.'s  letters  very  strongly,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  city.  The  two  old  friends,  now  declared  enemies,  did  not  spare  each 
other  bencefbrth.   The  fate  of  Servetus  drew  forth  an  anonymous  publication,  attacking 
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with  Yam  logic  and  coTert  and  Ingenious  rarctsm  the  GeneTan  doctrines.  This  puhli- 
catioa  was  Mtiibated  by  both  C.  and  Beza  to  Castellio,  and  they  replied  to  him  In  no 
measured  terms,  stigmatizing  him  &8  a  "  deceiver  and  vessel  of  Satan."  One  fact  really 
disgraceful  to  C.  in  the  controversy  deserves  not  to  be  passed  over.  Sunk  in  great  poverty. 
Castellio  was  obliged,  in  tiis  old  age,  to  gather  sticks  on  the  banks  of  the  luiine  at  Basel, 
as  a  means  of  support.  C.  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  stealing  the  sticks.  Such 
polemical  tniculence  may  well  make  us  turn  away  in  diajg:uat  and  iomgnation. 

The  controversy  with  Bolsec  belongs  to  a  later  perioa  Jerome  Bolsec  was  originally 
a  Carmelite  monk,  but  he  had  thrown  aside  the  habit,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Geneva.  He  was  led  to  attack  C's  doctoine  of  predestination.  As 
soon  as  C.  beard  of  this,  he  led  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  question 
the  Qenevan  docrine.  He  and  the  other  clergy  dealt  with  him ;  but  after  repeat^  dispu- 
tations Bolsec  was  found  incorri^ble,  and  was  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  city. 
Cast  out  of  the  theocratic  community,  he  ultimatety  re-joined  the  Roman  CathoUo 
church,  and  revenged  himself  in  a  somewhat  mean  way  agunst  G.  liy  writing  his  life  in 
spirit  of  detraction  and  slander. 

Of  all  these  contests,  however,  the  most  memorable  is  that  with  Servetus.  A  meian- 
dliolT  interest  enciTcles  tiie  name  of  this  great  heretic,  wbicb  the  crlmfaial  t^^^edy  of  his 
death  keeps  always  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  ndnds  of  all  who  hate  intolerance,  and  who 
love  truth  rather  than  dogmatism.  The  character  of  Bervetus  himself  has  little  to  do 
with  this  interest.  He  seems  to  liave  been  more  of  a  vain,  restless,  and  enthusiastic 
dreamer,  than  of  a  calm  and  patient  inquirer.  In  his  very  dreams,  however,  and  the 
vague  audacities  of  his  speculation,  there  is  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  unconscious  ear- 
nestness that  wins  sympathy.  He  had  entered  into  various  connections  with  C,  even 
from  the  time  of  his  eany  residence  in  Paris;  particularly,  he  had  sent  him  various  docu- 
ments ctrataininr  the  views,  fully  developed  in  his  work  subsequently  published  undw 
the  ^le  of  BemMio  Ohiiiliemitmi.  C.  never  concealed  his  abhorrence  of  these  views; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Farel  as  early  as  1048,  he  threatens  that  if  Bervetus  should  come  to 
Ctonera.  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  him  to  condign  punishment:  JTom  «t'  mfis- 
fit,  modo  valeat  mea  outfWi&M,  vimm  exire  nunguam  patiar.  The  history  of  bis  seizure 
and  condemnation  at  Vienne  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  and  especially  of  C.'s  stiare  in 
the  correspondence  whldi  led  to  his  seizure,  is  very  cmnplicated  and  obscure.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  C.  was  the  instigator,  throu|di  a  creature  of  his  own  of  the 
name  of  Trie,  of  the  whole  transaction;  it  ii  emiain  that  lie  forwarded  to  the 
andufftties,  tluough  Trie,  private  documents  which  Servetus  had  intrusted  to  him, 
with  a  view  to  &e  heretic's  identification,  and  as  materials  for  his  condemnation. 
Bervetus  was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  but  effected  his  escape,  and,  after  several 
months'  wandering,  he  was  found  at  Geneva.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  where  he  hoped  his  opinions  might  meet  with  some  d^;ree  of  toleration,  and  he 
arrived  at  Qeneva  on  his  way.  Tills  la  the  explanation  of  an  event  otherwise  unaccount- 
aUe.  Having  ventured  to  church,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  was  recog 
nisad,  ai^jtrelmnded,  and  conveyed  to  mrison  ^  C/s  order.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  dty.  The  parttculars  of  his  trial  are  full  of  interest  but  too  lengthened  to  be 
det^ed  here.  It  lasted,  witii  various  interruptions,  for  two  months.  He  attacked  C. 
with  the  most  foul  epithets,  and  C.  retorted  with  a  virulence  and  foulness  quite  equal  to 
bis  own.  At  length,  on  the  3Qth  of  Oct.,  1663,  sentence  was  passed  upon  Bervetus,  con- 
denming  him  to  death  by  fire.  C.  used  his  influence  to  have  the  mode  of  death  allevi- 
ated, but  withoQt  success.  On  the  very  next  morning,  the  sentence  was  put  into  ezecu- 
tion.  On  an  extended  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  Bervetus  was  fastened 
to  a  stake  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak-wood  and  leaves,  with  his  condemned  book  and 
the  HB.  he  had  sent  to  C.  attached  to  his  girdle;  and,  amid  his  agonizing  cries,  the  fire 
was  kindled,  uid  the  wretched  man  expiated  his  heresy  amidst  the  flames.  Whatever 
apolo^es  may  be  urged  for  this  memorable  crime,  it  mustremun  a  mournful  and  scan- 
dalous blot  on  the  history  of  the  reformation.  The  disgrace  of  it  lias  particularly 
attached  to  C,  and  with  some  Justice,  from  the  special  and  unliappy  relation  which  he 
bore  to  the  whole  transaction;  outmost  of  the  reformers  are  no  less  implicated  m  it. 
llie  wise  Bullinger  defended  it,  and  even  the  gentie  Melanchthon  could  only  see  cause  for 
gratitude  in  the  udeous  tragedy. 

After  the  execution  of  Servetus,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Libertines,  two  years  later, 
C.'s  power  in  Qeneva  was  firmly  establbhed,  and  he  used  it  vigorously  and  beneficently 
for  the  defense  of  Protestantism  throughout  Europe.  By  the  mediation  of  Beza,  he  made 
his  influence  felt  in  France  in  the  great  struggle  that  was  there  going  on  between  the 
hierarchical  party,  with  the  Guises  at  its  head,  and  the  Protestants,  led  by  Cond^  and 
Coligny.  In  1561,  his  enei^es  benin  to  fail.  He  had  been  long  sufFeriDg  from  bad 
bealm,  but  his  strength  of  will  and  buoyancy  of  intellect  sustained  him  amid  all  his 
bodily  weakness,  ux  the  year  now  mentioned,  his  bad  health  ereatly  increased,  and 
althoutdi  he  survived  for  moke  than  two  years,  he  never  regained  any  vigor.  He  died 
on  the  37th  of  Hay,  1S64. 

Very  different  estimates,  it  may  be  imagined,  have  been  formed  of  C.'s  character, 
■ccording  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  contemplated.  None,  however,  can  dis- 
pute his  latellectual  greatness,  or  the  powerful  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.   Stem  in  spirit,  and  unyielding  In  will,  he  is  never  selfish  or 
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petty  in  Us  motlvM.  Nowtam  unfable,  be  is  everywhere  ttnag.  ArWtnwy  and  cnMl 
Idien  It  solti  him,  he  is  yet  heroic  in  hia  alms,  and  beoeflcent  in  the  acope  of  hia  ambf- 
tiott.  Euneat  from  the  first,  looking  upon  life  as  a  serious  reality,  his  moral  porpoee  it 
ilwaye  clear  and  definite — to  live  a  life  of  duty,  to  shape  circumstances  to  such  divine 
ends  as  he  apprehended,  and,  la  whatever  sphere  he  might  be  placed,  to  work  oat  the 
glory  of  God. 

He  rendered  a  doable  aerrioe  to  Proteatantiam,  wliich.  apart  from  anything  else, 
would  have  made  his  name  iUustrioua:  he  ty^amaHud  tto  doemne,  and  he  orgatueed  itt 
melMiatlkal  diieipline.  He  was  at  once  the  great  tlwalogian  of  the  refMmation,  and  the 
lounder  of  a  new  Ghnrch  polity,  whicb  did  mora  than  all  ottier  influencee  t<^tber  to 
cauoUdate  the  sckttered  rarcea  of  the  reformation,  and  give  them  an  eoduring  ettengtii. 
Ab  a  nd^giona  teacher,  aa  a  social  legislator,  and  as  a  writer,  especially  of  the  French 
language,  then  fai  process  of  formation,  hia  fame  is  eeoood  to  none  in  his  age,  and  must 
always  conspicnously  adom  the  history  of  civilization.  Among  C's  most  important 
works  are:  Ohrittiana  BeHgioim  InttUuUo  (Basel,  16SC);  De  Ifeeemtate  R^ormamdm 
SkdetiiB  (1544);  CommenUuret  <ur  la  Qmeordance  ou  Sairmotm  det  SvangMuU*  ^Qea. 
1661);  In  Nomtm  TmtamerUHm  OmmentarU;  In  Ubrm  Aoftntfrum  Oommmtarii;  In 
lArum  €im«teot  Chmmeaitatit.  llie  first  ediuon  of  C's  whole  woriu  is  that  of  Amil■te^ 
dam,  1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  A  complete  critical  edition  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss 
began  to  ^pear  at  Branswick  in  1860.  By  the  "  Calvin  translation  socle^,"  In  £din- 
burjrti,  hia  works  have  been  collected,  translated  into  English,  and  issued  in  61  vols.  8vo, 
184eE-6S.  Besides  the  original  VUa  by-Beza,  there  are  lives  of  C.  by  Bolsec  (from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  1677;  new  ed.  1876).  Audin  (1840),  Bungener,  Viguet  and  Tissot  (1864); 
and  hi  Qermany,  by  Henry  (184^,  Stfthetin  (1868),  and  Plcrson  (18^. 

CALviHiSK  is  Uie  system  of  religloas  doctrine  associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin, 
and  suppoeed  to  distinguish  the  churdies  more  particularly  called  the  reformed.  In  o(Mt 
tradist£Dctfon  to  the  Latheran  and  Anglican  churchea  Calvin's  doi^rinal  viewa  an 
laid  d(nni  at  length  In  hfa /Mttfativ  OSfti^CAifw  Jitd^^  It 
vaa  not  tin  manv  years  later,  however,  that  the  name  of  0.  came  to  be  attached  to  a  oer- 
tafn  set  of  doctrinal  opinions,  and  not  till  the  rise  of  Armlnlus  (q.v.)  and  the  synod  of 
Dort  (q.v.)  in  1618,  that  these  oi^ions  may  be  said  to  have  been  polemically  marked  otf 
finm  otliera  with  which  tbey  are  generally  ctmtiasted,  and  to  whif^  th^  are  reoogniaed 
u  standing  in  opposicion. 

The  difference  of  thoo^t  expressed  in  the  Arminlan  and  Calrinistlc  qrstem  is  as  old 
as  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  almost  every  point,  Augustine  may  be  said  to 
have  anticipated  Calvin ;  while  Pelagius  and  the  eastern  divines,  such  as  ChrysostMa, 
npnaentea  alype  of  tq^ilon  upon  the  whole  constmant  to  that  which  in  more  modem 
times  hasbeen  i^iposed  to  dUvinlran.  In  the  Roman  Gatholie  church,  since  tiurvftmur 
tion,  the  same  opposition  of  thou^  baa  presented  itself  in  the  famous  contest  <A 
Jansenism  and  Jesuitinn. 

The  main  point  of  distinction  In  the  two  systems  or  modes  of  Christian  opinion,  isss 
to  tbe  operation  of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  sinnera  In  the  one  system,  this 
operation  is con^dered  as  predetennined  and  absolute;  in  the  other,  aa  merely  prBsdent^ 
and  in  some  sense  conditioned.  PnfytHnatitn,  and  irrmMUt  gnu*  am  the  great  key- 
notes of  0.— Its  two  main  points.  Ottien  wera  added  In  oppoatlon  to  AtmlniaBlBi— 
viz.,  vrtgkuA  tin,  partieiUar  mtmpUm,  and  the  jmtmmww  tf  thamMt;  bat  the  first 
ol  these  is  not  petmliarlv  Calvinistic,  and  the  last  two  are  merely  coroUuies  from  tba 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace.  Predestination  is,  in  fact,  the  one  distiagaishiiv 
doctrine  of  tlie  system,  as  it  was  of  Augustinianism,  of  which  C.  was  merely  tlierevivaL 
The  divine  will,  ai^rehended  aa  decretive  and  predestinating,  is  necessarily  AtmMUs  in 
Us  efficacy,  aeleet  In  ita  objects,  and  persevering  in  its  results.  The  characteristic  of 
therefore,  is  that  it  Is  m  speculative  Christian  system,  qiringing  from  a  single  peat  p>ln> 
dple,  carried  out  rigwoa^  Into  all  its  kwlcal  conseqaeDoes. 

The  church  of  En^and,  in  Its  eariier  history,  was  Calvin tetic  in  its  creed,  althn^ 
mediieval  and  Catholic  in  Hs  ritual.  Puritanism  waa  nothing  else  than  a  movement  to 
reduce  it  altogether  to  a  Calvin fctic  model.  Id  the  reaction  which  followed  this  move- 
ment, the  church  of  England,  while  retaining  its  original  articles,  nearly  parted  with  tti 
Calvinistic  faith ;  and  throughout  tbe  18th  c,  its  chief  divines  are  otmspicuously  Amrio- 
ian  or  lotitudinarisn.  But  with  the  revival  oi  tb»  evangelical  party  bn  the  end  of  the 
century,  O.  revived;  and  it  stfll  maintains.  If  not  an  abstrfnte  sway,  yet  a  powerful 
influence  over  many  minds  in  the  Anglican  establishment,  while  it  ia  me  professed  ccsed 
of  a  great  [woportion  of  the  dissenters. 

Tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  other  Presbytnian  churches  in  Ot.  Biltahi, 
and  the  large  and  numerou^y  increasing  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  America,  all  hold  to 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  the  most  elaborate  and  formal  expresBlM  of  Calvin- 
istic doctrine  that  ezista  But  while  tu^ding  to  the  same  Calvinistic  standard,  thsse 
ohnrches  show  many  vaiielies  ot  actual  opinion;  and  in  the  histmr  at  FnsbyterianiK^ 
C.  has  shown  a  tendency  in  its  logical  development  to  pass  Into  mnonalism  orDnitaiia» 
ism.  This  is  consiAinoady  the  ease  in  ttie  church  of  Oeneva  itself,  and  some  of  the  old 
Puritan  chundtea  erf  America.  It  atiU  remains,  however,  as  opposed  to  Armlnlai^ 
Sodnian.  or  any  cognate  forms  of  the  same  ^pe  of  doctrine,  the  most  living  aodyower 
fnl  aoioiue  the  creeda  of  therefofmation. 
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GALTDnmc  XETE0DI8IB,  in  Great  Britain,  an  In  time  dlvlaions :  tbe  Whit- 
field Coiuiectk)n,  1741 ;  Luij  Huntiiigdoa  Coanection,  174B ;  mi.  Welsh  Hetbodiats,  1700, 

QALTIinre,  Skthub,  1SB6-1615  or  17;  astronomer  snd  chrracdogiBt  of  Germanj,  who 
organiied  a  ayBtem  of  chronology  onbodying  the  history  of  tiie  world.   Tbe  wtnfc  was 

commended  by  Bcaliger  and  Casaubon,  but  was  condemned  In  the  Indai  Sspurgatoriua. 
In  1612,  he  published  a  work  on  the  Gregorian  calender,  undertaking  to  ahow  the  inade- 
quacy of  that  system  and  to  supplant  It  with  one  founded  upon  astronomical  prlnciplea 

CALW,  or  Eai^w,  an  Important  manufacturing  t.  In  W&rtemberg.  chief  seat  of  the 
WOrtemberg  timber-trade  with  Holland,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Black  forest,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagold,  on  both  eidesof  the  stream, 
over  which  are  two  stone  bridges.  Cotton  and  woolen  ginning,  dyeing  turkey-red, 
manufunturing  woolra  and  cotton  fabrics,  making  leather,  stout  shoes,  cigars,  etc,  ara 
the  inindpal  mdnstries.  Though  the  streets  in  the  old  town  are  iir^palarly  built,  men 
an  many  large  and  beanttfol  houses.  Fop.  6000. 

OALX  is  the  Latin  term  for  quicklime.  As  quickUme  Is-iaoduced  by  burning  lime- 
stone, the  alchemists  applied  the  term  G.  to  the  product  obtained  by  burning  any  ore  or 
other  mineral  substance;  and  ealeinaium  (q.v.)  to  the  process. 

OALTOAVTKUB  (Or.  calyz-flowerV  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ea^foan- 
Aoera,  an  order  allied  to  roaacea,  ana  of  which  only  a  few  species  are  known,  natives  of 
North  America  and  Japan — shrubs,  with  square  stems,  which  are  of  remarkable  struc- 
ture, having  around  the  central  woody  axis  four  smaller  imperfect  ones.  An  aromatic 
fragrance  characterizes  this  order.  In  the  genus  C,  the  bark  and  leaves  possess  it  as 
weU  as  the  flowera  The  bu-k  of  O.  JloHdua,  a  native  of  Carolina,  has  been  used  as  a 
ndce  and  carminative,  and  has  acquued  the  name  of  Carolina  allapice,  or  Americaa 
allqdce.  The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  color. 

CALTBOH,  an  ancient  city  of  JGtoIla,  7i  m.  from  the  sea  on  the  river  Evenas,  field 
to  have  been  founded  by  Calydon,  son  of  ^tolus,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  hunting 
of  the  Calydonian  boar  by  Aleleager  and  other  heroes,  and  to  have  sent  soldiers  to  the 
Trojan  war.  In  891  B.C.,  it  was  m  possession  of  tlie  Acfaeeans,  and  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Pompev,  it  was  a  place  of  importance.  In  81  b.c.,  Augustus  removed  tbe  inhabitants  to 
IHcopolis,  a  dty  then  founded  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Actium. 

CAItTDO'jnAlf  BOAB.  Once  upon  a  time,  according  to  a  Greek  myth,  a  certain 
(Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  the  ancient  capital  of  .^tolia,  omitted  a  sacrifice  to  Diana, 
whereupon  the  goddess,  in  her  rage,  sent  into  his  fields  a  frightful  boar,  which  com- 
mitted great  devastation.  No  one  had  the  courage  to  hunt  tt  except  Heleager,  tbe  son 
of  (Eneus,  who,  calling  to  his  help  the  bravest  heroes  of  Greece— Theseus,  Jason, 
Nestor,  and  others— porsoed  and  slew  tbe  monster.  Later  writer^  however,  affirm  that 
he  found  It  impossible  to  destroy  the  animal,  until  Atalanta,  his  mistress,  aided  liim  by 
pieiciDg  it  with  an  arrow. 

QALTM'En,  a  genus  of  the  fossil  order  trilobttes  (q.v.).  It  differed  from  the  other 
gmm  of  the  order  in  the  individuals  having  the  power  of  rolling  tiiemselvea  into  a  ball, 
so  that  they  are  often  found  coiled  up  like  an  oniscus,  i.e.,  hog-Iuuse — wlgo,  a  slater. 
Tbe  genua  is  characteristic  of  the  Biluriaa  formation.  The  species  we  figure  has  been 
long  known  as  the  "  Dudley  locust"  It  is  remarkable  as  a  very  long-subsisting  spe- 
cies, passing  from  the  Caradoc  beds  to  the  Lodlow  rocks.  Twenty  species  have  been 
described.    See  illus.,  Silukiah  and  Dbvoniajt  Fossils,  vol.  XIII. 

CALTP'80,  in  Grecian  leffend,  was,  according  to  Homer,  the  daughter  of  Aflas,  and 
inhabited  the  solitarv  wooded  isle  of  Ogygia,  far  apart  from  all  gods  and  men.  Ulysses 
being  thrown  upon  her  island  by  shipwreck,  she  treated  him  kindly,  and  promised  him 
immortality  if  he  would  many  her.  He  was  fascinated  by  her  charms,  but  unwilling 
to  desert  hu  wife  and  his  native  land ;  she  detained  him,  however,  seven  years,  and  bore 
him  two  sons.    On  his  departure,  she  died  of  grief. 

CALTP'80  BOKEALia,  an  OTcMd  with  heart^haped  leaf,  and  beautiful  yellow,  pink, 
and  purple  flower  ;  growing  in  tbe  bogs  and  moist  woodlands  of  Northern  New  Eng- 
land. Oregon,  Canacu,  and  northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

CALTPT&£'A  (Gr.  kalpptra,  a  head-dress),  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  raollusks,  of  the 
order  pgeUnibraneAMUa,  the  type  of  a  fanmy,  eaiyptrmda,  formerly  included  in  tbe 
genus  ptUeOa,  or  limpet,  when  the  mere  form  of  the  shell  was  more  regarded  in  classi- 
fication than  the  structure  of  the  animal,  and  still  known  as  chambered  limpets,  cnp- 
and-aaucer  limpets,  bonnet  limpets,  and  slipper  limpets.  The  shell  is  limpet-shaped, 
but  the  apex  is  more  or  less  spiral,  and  has  a  calcareous  process  from  Its  Inner  sunaoe 
for  tbe  attachment  of  a  principal  muscle.  Tbe  ealyptrtada  differ  much  in  shape,  some 
being  very  flat,  and  others  very  conical;  some  elongated  and  sllpper-Iike.  The  species 
aro  generally  natives  of  the  shores  of  warm  climates.  Only  two  are  British. — VaLyp- 
tneida  are  common  in  the  older  fossUlferous  rocks. 

OA'LTX  (a  term  originally  Greek),  in  botany,  the  outermost  of  tlie  ciroles  of  modi- 
fied leavea  which  surround  the  parts  of  frtuitincation,  and  along  with  them  coostttute 
the  flower.  Witbin  tbe  C  there  is  generally  at  least  a  second  circle  of  leaves,  called 
tbe  odtoUs  (oee  Cobchxa.  and  VhOwkxH;  bat  this  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  flie  C.  Is 
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the  only  envelope  of  the  p4rt8  of  fructification.  The  leaves  of  which  the  C.  b  com- 
poaed  are  c&Ued  a^kiit,  when  quite  separate  from  -Mch  other;  but  they  often  grow 

together  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  the  C.  is  then  s^d  to  be  monosmmlout  or gcmoiepaiout 
{manm,  one;  gamot,  union).  The  sepals  are  generally  simple  and  without  stalks;  they 
are  generally  green,  and  differ  much  less  widely  from  ordinary  leaves  than  the  petals  or 
teaves  of  the  corolla;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  petaMd,  and  brightly  colored,  as  in 
fuchiia.  The  C.  and  coroUa  of  many  endogenous  plants  resemble  one  another  almost 
completely,  and  the  common  term  tMriantil  (q.v.)  is  then  venr  generally  employed.  In 
some  plants,  the  C.  passes  insenubly  into  the  corolls,  and  it  Is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  innermost  sepals  from  the  outermost  petals.  The  C.  is  In  such  cases  often  com- 
posed of  more  circles  of  leaves  than  one.  The  C.  occsaionally  falls  off  when  flowering 
IB  over  {deeiduua),  as  in  ranunetUut;  sometimes  even  when  it  commences  {eadtteom),  as 
In  the  poppy;  generally  it  remains  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  (pernsteiU),  and  is  then  mudi 
enlarged  and  more  brightly  colored,  as  in  phyaeUis.  It  often  becomes  fleshy,  and  forms 
the  seeming  fruit,  as  in  the  rose. — The  glumes  (q.v.)  of  grasses,  etc,  used  to  he  regarded 
as  a  C,  to  which,  however,  they  have  no  proper  analogy. 

OAX,  or  Gramta,  a  ri^ver  of  England,  which,  rising  in  Essex,  flows  n.e.  throudi 
Cambridgeshire,  and  after  a  course  of  about  40  m.,  joins  the  Ouse  8i  m.  above  Ely.  It 
gives  Its  name  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  stands  upon  it,  and  below  which  it  b 
navigable,  and  is  classic  on  account  of  the  boat-races  on  it  by  Oaabridge  students. 

O&X,  in  machinery,  a  curved  plate  or  groove,  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
and  controlled.  The  moving  plate  or  groove  is  a  aHner;  the  rod,  bar,  or  other  thing 
moved,  is  called  the  foUovoer.  The  follower  is  held  against  the  driver  by  its  weight  or 
by  a  spring,  or  other  device.  The  radii  of  the  driver  determine  by  their  len^h  the 
motion  of  the  follower,  and  the  angles  which  they  make  with  some  one,  chosen  as  a 
base  of  calculation,  flx  the  time  at  which  change  of  motion  occurs.  For  example,  it 
may  be  desired  that  the  follower  shall  move  upward,  and  then  downward,  with  a  uni' 
form  vdocity'.  From  the  center  of  the  driver  any  convenient  number  of  radii  may  be 
drawn,  dividing  equaUy  the  8W  of  angular  space.  On  one  of  these  radii  we  mark  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  tiie  driver  at  which  the  point  of  the  follower  will  stand  when 
in  its  position  nearest  to  that  center.  Upon  the  opposite  radius,  distant  180°  from  the 
first,  the  point  is  marked  which  gives  the  furthest  position  of  the  follower;  the  differ- 
ence between  these  radii  being  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  we  have  made  angu- 
lar spaces  in  the  180°,  we  increase  the  length  of  each  rauus  in  succession,  beginning 
with  the  shortest,  by  one  of  those  parts,  and  we  draw  a  curve  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
radii  so  terminated.  Of  course  the  greater  the  number  of  parts  chosen  for  the  division 
of  the  angular  space  and  of  the  difference  of  the  first  and  last  radii,  the  more  accu- 
rately vm  the  curve  be  drawn,  llie  ed^  of  the  driving-plate  l>eing  cut  to  this  ciu^e, 
the  follower  being  made  to  press  constantly  against  it,  and  the  driver  being  turned  with 
a  uniform  rotation,  the  follower  will  move  through  its  limited  space  with  an  equable 
motion,  because  the  radii  of  the  driver  increase  by  constant  amounts,  at  constant  inter- 
vals of  time.  If  the  curve  is  reversed,  the  second  part  being  the  symmetrical  oppo- 
site of  the  first  part,  the  follower  will  descend  as  uniformly  as  It  rose.  The  cam  thus 
drawn  is  one  of  frequent  ub%  and  b  called  the  hmrt^hapei  cam.  To  avoid  friction 
the  end  of  the  follower  often  carries  a  roller  which  works  against  the  Burtace  of  the 
cam;  in  this  case  the  cam-surface  is  found  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  Uiat  above 
described,  at  a  constant  distance  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  roller.  If  we  wish  the  fol- 
lower to  rest  at  any  part  of  a  cycle  of  motion,  the  radii  for  that  time  will  be  made  equal, 
and  the  corresponding  cam-sunace  will  be  a  circular  arc ;  the  time  will  be  such  a  part 
of  that  of  a  complete  cycle,  as  the  angle  between  the  radii  of  the  ends  of  this  arc,  is  of 
860°.  The  cam-plate  has  sometimes  a  groove  cut  upon  its  flat  side,  and  the  end  of 
tlie  follower  runs  in  the  noove.  A  spiraTgroove  may  be  cut  into  the  surface  of  a  fsyXmr 
der  as  in  a  screw;  if  a  xollower  be  inserted  In  thb  groove  it  will  be  driven  forward  aa 
the  cylinder  tarns;  wlien  the  groove  reaches  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  it  may  turn  back, 
and  cause  the  follower  to  return  vrith  the  same  motion,  or  if  the  pitch  of  the  groove  be 
made  shorter  or  longer,  the  return  of  the  follower  wUl  be  changed  accordingly.  By  a 
Judicious  construction  and  arrangement  of  cams,  almost  every  variety  of  motion  may 
be  produced  with  the  greatest  precision  as  to  time  and  amount  A  cam-form  whioi 
does  not  make  a  complete  revolution,  but  after  moving  a  short  distance  in  one  direcUon 
osdilates  in  the  opponte  direction,  b  called  a  wiper.  A  familiar  example  may  be  seen 
in  tito  engine-room  of  a  steamboat,  in  the  rocking  arms  which  laiBe  and  let  fall  the  valve 
rods. 

CAX,  Diooo,  a  Portuguese  navigator  of  the  iBfh  c,  who  eohtinued  the  w.  African 
discoveries  commenced  1^  Dcnu  Henry.  He  liad  sufBclenI  influence  with  the  king  ctf 
Con^o  to  Induce  that  monarch  to  permit  the  e8ta1)IiBhment  of  Cfaiiattani^  In  nb 

dominion. 

CAXALDOLITES,  a  religious  orde^  founded  in  the  vale  of  CamaldoU,  near  Aremo, 
in  the  Apennines,  in  1016, l>y  6t  Romauld,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a  member  of  tlie 
noble  family  of  the  di^es  of  I^venna.  From  Italy  it  spread  hito  France,  Germany, 
and  Poland.  The  bretlu«n,  who  wear  a  white  garment,  ue,  and  have  always  been, 
characterized  iot  the  excessive  rigidity  of  their  mcmaatic  role;  but  except  to  duvw  to 
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wbaX  lenetha  In  a  croel  morUflaUi<m  of  natural  life  man  can  proceed,  th^  have  been 
pracUdU^  melew  in  the  worid.   The  order  ia  now  almost  extinct. 

CAMASaiTE.   See  BovcHES  DU  Rhone. 

CAICAXIL'LA,  a  Spanish  word,  diminutive  of  eamara,  literally  signifles  a  little  cham- 
ber. As  eamara  is  used  to  designate,  par  exedlenee,  the  chamber  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  royal  chamber,  so  C.  is  also  used  to  designate  his  private  chamber  or  cabinet  the 
pUce  where  he  receives  his  most  intimate  friends,  courtiers,  sycophants,  and  ^1  the 
moral  refuse  that  naturally  gathers-  round  a  weak  throne.  Hence,  in  the  political  lait 
guage  of  modem  Europe,  it  has  come  to  rignify  the  influence  exercised  on  the  state  bf 
isecret  and  unaccredited  councilors,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  legitimato 
ministry,  an  influence  which  in  Spain  particularly  is  most  pernicious.  The  word  first 
obtained  this  meaning  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  who  was  excessively  addicted  to 
the  unkingly  habit  of  listening  to  the  insinuations  of  the  companions  of  his  pleasures. 

OAKABI'HA,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hlpparus,  30  m.  e. 
of  Terranova.  It  was  founded  by  Byracusans  in  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  but  soon  after  was 
destroyed,  because  it  bad  thrown  off  its  allegiance.  It  was  restored  496  b.0.,  but  ag^n 
depopulated,  being  flnaUy  established  about  84  years  later.  In  S58  B.a,  most  of  its 
people  were  sold  1^  ttie  Roman  consuls  as  slaves.  It  continued  to  exis*  until  the  2d  c, 
out  dnce  then  has  been  in  ruins. 

CAMATEV  and  Mon'ochbohb  are  terms  by  which  painting  in  one  color  is  doA^ 
nated.  The  ancients  painted  thus  Ixith  in  gray  (im  ^ruotMe)  and  m  Pictures  of  sev- 
eral tints,  but  where  the  natural  colors  of  me  objects  are  not  copied,  are  said  to  be 
en  eamayea.  As  one  color  generally  prevails,  we  speak  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  green 
camareu.  Polidori  Caravaggio,  for  example,  so  overlaid  his  other  colors  with  brown, 
that  his  works  give  the  impression  of  monoclirome  paintings.  Drawings  In  Indian  ink, 
red  and  black  chalk,  pencil,  etc.,  as  well  as  engravings,  may  be  said  to  be  m  ecmayen. 

CAKBAOEK&S,  Jbam  Jacquib  Regis,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  high  chancellor  of  the 
French  empire,  under  Napoleon,  was  b.  at  Montpellier,  Oct.,  18, 17S3.    In  1791,  he  was 

r Dinted  president  of  the  criminal  court  in  his  native  place.  Af  towards,  as  member  of 
nationu  convention,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  sketching  the  new  code  of  laws, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  convention 
to  condemn  the  king,  and  thoogh  he  voted  him  guilty,  argued  In  favor  of  a  reprieve. 
After  the  revelation  of  the  9th  Tnermidor  (July 27, 179^,  C.  was  elected  president  of  the 
convention,  and,  as  head  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  was  active  in  procuring  peace 
with  Pmssia  and  Spain.  His  enemies  having  succeeded  in  expelling  him  from  office, 
he  engaged  himself  in  legal  studies,  and  laid  before  the  council  of  five  hundred  t^e 
sketch  a  dvll  code  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Code  NapdSm.  In  1796 
C.  was  for  a  short  time  made  president  of  this  council.  After  the  changes  made  in  the 
directory,  he  was  made  minister  of  justice,  after  the  revolntion  of  the  16th  Bni- 
malre  ^ov.  9,  1799),  was  made  second  consul,  and  faithfully  attached  himself  to  the 
interest  of  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  high  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  and  in  1808  was  made  duke  of  Furma.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  Napoleon 
from  the  projected  inva^n  of  Rnsda,  but  in  this  instance  his  advice  was  vainly  given. 
In  1818,  when  Napoleon  took  the  field  against  the  allies,  C.  was  left  as  president  of  the 
r^iency,  and  hi  tlus  capacity  accompanied  the  empress  to  BloEs.  1814.  From  this  place 
he  sent  to  Paris  his  vote  for  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  During  the  hundred  days, 
against  his  own  will,  he  was  made  minister  of  justice,  and  president  of  the  chamber  of 
peers.  After  the  second  restoration,  C.  lived  privately  in  Paris  for  some  time ;  but  In 
1816  was  exiled  for  having  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  In  1818,  his 
civil  and  political  rights  were  restored,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
retired  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  Mar.  6,  1834  Among  the  men  of  the  revolution,  C. 
was  one  of  the  few  whose  activity  was  peaceable  and  truly  [vogresdve.  His  servioefl 
In  the  estabUshment  of  law  were  great.  His  nature  was  mild  and  candid,  andblsintel- 
ket  very  acute. 

CUOA'XUO,  or  GAnALV  (Mongol,  Kaan-BaUgh,  "dty  of  the  Khan"),  the  dtj 
now  known  as  Peking.  It  was  captured  in  1316  by  Genehis  Ehan,  and  in  1904  adopted 
as  the  imperial  residence  by  his  grandson  Eublai,  who  founded  a  new  city  near  the  old 
one  of  Tenking.  The  new  city,  Ta-tu,  or  "  great  capital,"  was  a  rectangle  about  5i  by 
8}  m.,  or  more  than  18  m.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  colossal  wall  of  mud, 
having  an  inner  Inclosure  for  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  khan.  There  were  11  gates, 
and  the  streets  ran  towards  them  in  direct  Imes.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  li^ngol 
emperors  until  the  fall  of  their  power  in  1S66.  Soon  afterwards  the  native  dynasty  gave 
it  the  name  of  Fe-king,  or  "north  conrt,"  by  which  name  it  was  known  to  the  early 
Jesuit  missionaries;  but  now  the  native  name  in  ordinary  use  is  Elng-Cheng  or  Eing-tu, 
dgnifying  "the  capital."  The  restoration  of  Cambalucwas  commenced  in  1409;  the 
size  was  diminished,  and  the  town  made  more  nearly  a  squue,  and  in  this  form  now 
constitutes  the  "  Tartar  city"  of  Pe-king.  The  walls  were  finished  in  487.  In  1644, 
the  "  outer  city"  was  formed,  the  portion  now  known  as  "  the  Chinese  city."  Tbe  whole 
^^onder  the  name  Cambaluc  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  pope  dement  Y.  hi 
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OAXBAT*,  a  city,  distoict,  mnd  gnlf  at  the  n.  w.  extremity  oi  the  penlnanto  of  Hfaida- 
Stan.  —  1.  C,  the  city,  stands  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Myhee,  76  m.  to  the  n.  n.  w.  of  Surat.  It  contains  about  31,400  Inhabitants,  baring 
been  at  one  time  much  more  popnlons  — ruinous  palaces,  mosques,  and  tombs,  and  an 
excavated  temple  of  considerable  pretensions,  attest  Its  former  magnificence  and  extent. 
The  main  cause  of  its  decay  has  been  the  gradual  obatniction  of  Its  seaward  navigation. 
—2.  C,  the  district,  contains  an  area  frf  8fiO  sq.  m.  It  is  attached  to  the  presidency  of 
Bftmhay.  —8.  C,  the  gnU  is  in  w.  India  betweeoi  the  Bombay  coast  and  uie  penliunla 
of  Eatlilawar. 

CAM'BEX,  in  sliip-building,  implies  a  slight  arching  or  conveiity  upwards.  A 
"cambeced  "  ship  is  one  in  which  the  floor  is  higher  in  midships  than  at  the  stem  and 
atom. — The  name  "cunbv"  is  also  given  to  a  small  dock  in  a  oockyardt  for  cMtainlag 
boats,  and  for  loading  and  unloading  timber. 

OAMBKET,  RoBBST,  lffiS&-77 ;  the  first  composer  of  French  operas;  organist  of  the 
church  of  8t.  Houore,  and  musical  superintendent  to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of 
Louis  XIY.  When  LulU  was  made  musical  superintendent  to  the  king,  in  1678,  C. 
went  to  LoodoQ,  where  Charles  II.  made  him  master  of  the  Imnd.  His  chief  works 
were  Ariadne,  or  the  Asnourt  of  Baeehut;  Pomona;  and  The  JPaim  and  Pteaturm  Law. 

CAKB^WXLL,  once  a  rural  village,  now  a  suburb  of  Lond(m,  on  tlie  a.  dde  of  Uis 
Humes. 

CAKBEBWELL  BEAVTT,  Yanena  antiopa,  one  of  the  latgest  and  most  beautiful 
British  butterflies,  rare  in  Britaiu,  although  it  hss  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  common  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  wmga  are  of  a 
deep  brown  color,  with  a  band  of  black  around  the  brown,  and  an  cuter  buid  or  maigin 
of  pale  yellow,  the  black  hand  coot^ning  a  row  of  large  bine  spota^  Uie  yellow  maigin 
dupled  with  biack  specks,  all  the  colors  rich  and  velvety.  The  margin  of  tlie  wings 
exhibits  tooth-like  angularities.  The  antenns  are  termmated  by  a  knob.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  willow.  It  is  black,  with  white  dots  and  a  row  of  laige  red  spots 
down  the  back^  and  is  rough  with  soft  spines. — When  Camberwell  was  more  rural  than 
now,  and  abounded  in  willows,  this  buiterfly  was  sometimes  taken  there. 

CAltBIO — CAltBIST.  The  former  of  these  two  words  is  the  Italian  for  txchan^;  the 
latter,  for  a  money-ehxtnger.  Cambist  is  also  used  figuratively  as  the  title  of  a  book  in 
which  the  moneys,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  of  various  nations  are  given  in  the  equiva- 
lents of  some  particular  one.  For  Instance,  Ed^s  UmiMrtal  Chmbdt  gives  ttune  in 
English,  and  the  CambOta  Jfatleaa  in  Italian. 

CAlEBm  (Lat.  eambio,  I  change),  in  botany,  a  Ii^er  of  mucilaginous  vlsdd  matter, 
particularly  abundant  In  spring,  interjiMsed  between  the  woody  layers  and  the  bai^  of 
trees  and  other  stems.  Delicate  cells  {eambium  eelU)  are  formed  in  it,  which  certeinty 
fulfill  important  functions  in  the  formation  of  new  wood,  although,  notwithstaading 
much  investigation  by  some  of  the  greatest  vegetable  physiologists  of  our  time,  the 
nature  of  these  functions  is  still  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  The  medullary  rays  are 
connected  with  the  C.  ceils,  and  these  cells  gradually  elongate  into  the  shape  which 
belongs  to  those  of  woody  tissue.   The  C.  layer  is  found  only  in  exogenous  stems. 

GAKBO'SIA,  or  Caubo'ja  (native  name,  Kan-pou-chi^,  an  extensive  country  of  the 
Indo-Cliinese  peninsula,  now  a  protectorate  of  France,  bounded  on  the  &w.  by  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  on  the  s.e.  by  French  Cocbin-ChiQa,  and  on  the  n.  by  Slam.  Area  about 
40,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,500.000.  The  surface  is  mostly  fiat,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
There  are  extensive  forests,  which  shelter  elephants  and  deer:  there  are  also  wild  cattle 
and  ponies,  and  the  rhinoceros  abounds.  Among  the  chief  products  are  rice,  betel, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  pepper,  maize,  cinnamon,  and  coffee.  Its  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  lai^ely  tlirough  the  port  of  8aigon  In  Cochin  China.  The  imports  Include 
salt,  wine,  tea,  textiles,  aims,  and  pottery;  the  eiqtorts,  salt-flsh,  cotton,  heans,  tobacco 
and  rice.  Its  principal  towns  are  Pnomtenh,  the  capital  of  the  terrltOTy  with  a  popu- 
lation of  60,00 ),  and  Kampot.  The  country  is  under  the  direct  rule  of  a  native  king 
who  acknowledges  the  protectorate  of  France.  With  Anam  and  Tonquin,  it  was  united 
into  a  customs  union  in  uid,  together  with  these  two  provinces  and  Cochin  Ctiina, 
Is  under  the  superior  council  of  Indo-Chlna,  which  i^ves  advice  as  to  the  ftnuAlal 
measures  affecting  the  provinces. 
GAHBIKOB.    See  Gaubooe. 

CAKBOir,  Joseph,  1754-1820;  a  French  financier.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
convention  of  1792  and  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  the  next  year;  and  in  1794  pro- 
moted the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  He  is  credited  with  having  laid  the  fonndati<m  of 
the  financial  system  of  France.    In  1810  he  was  exiled. 

OAJCBOEVE,  a  t.  of  Cornwall,  11  m.  n.w.  of  Falmouth.  It  Is  snrronnded  by  veiy 
productive  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines.  C.  church  has  a  stone  inscription  (rf  the  lOtn 
century.   Pop.  '91, 14,700. 

CAUBBAT,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  doiartment  of  the  Nord,  about  32  m.  s.8.e.  of 
Lille.  It  is  situat^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  built, 
with  tolerably  wide,  but  irregular  streets,  and  many  picturesque  old  houses.  The 
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catbedral,  archleptsoopsl  palace,  town-house,  and  theater  are  among  the  prihcipal  publlo 
buildings.  The  cltr  was  greatlj  Injured  in  1798,  when  the  revolutionists,  among  other 
Tandalistns,  razed  toe  fine  cathedral.  They  also  disentombed  the  remains  of  F&i^on, 
irbo  was  archbishop  here,  and  melted  his  lead  cofBn  into  bullets,  A  monument,  how- 
•ver,  David  the  aculptor  was  erected  (LSSSS)  in  the  new  cathedral.  In  memory  of  Uie 
imiiiartal  author  of  T&mague.  The  numnfiwturcB  of  the  city  are  important,  oonirirtitig 
of  cambric— BO  called  from  its  manafacture  here— Unen-tbread,  laoe,  cotton-Tani,  beet- 
Toot  sugar,  soap,  starch,  leather,  etc.  It  baa  also  a  trade  in  agricnltnnS  prodnce. 
The  pop.  in  1661  was  24,100. 

C.  was  known  to  the  Homans  under  the  name  of  Gamaraeum,  and  it  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Nerrii.  It  was  fortiOed  1^  Charlemi^pie,  and  was  long 
governed  by  its  own  blahopa,  to  whom  Charlea  the  bidd  ceded  it  Tlie  celebrated 
league  against  Ibe  republic  of  Venice,  which  comprised  tlie  pope,  the  emperor  of 
Cmmany,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  was  entered  into  here  in  150B.  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  ci^.  Here  also  were  concluded  treaties  between  the  French 
king  and  the  German  emperor  in  1S28,  and  in  1734-35,  between  Charles  YL  and 
PhiUp  V.  of  ^win.  During  1816-18  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  of 
occupation. 

flA¥BRTA,  s  CO.  in  &w.  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  affluents  ot  the  Susquehanna 
moA  Alleghany  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Pennsj^lrania  railroad;  680  8q.m. ;  pop. 
'90,  66,875.  It  is  a  high  and  broken  table-land,  with  abundance  of  coal  and  unn. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  l>usiness.    Co.  seat,  Ebenaburg. 

OAM'BBIA,  the  ancient  name  of  .Wales,  the  Britannia  Becunda  of  the  Bomans.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  Cimbri  or  Cymri,  by  which  the  Welsh  have  always  called 
themselves.   See  Bbetttb  aitd  Bcotb. 

CAKBBIAW  BTBTIM,  the  name  given  to  the  great  eeriefl  of  sedimentary  deposits 
which  comes  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  arcliaesn  system  (q.v.).  Whenever  the 
base  of  these  deposits  can  be  seen,  the  beds  are  found  to  rest  unoomfwmably  upon  the 
arcbKan,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  There  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  Cambrian.  The  name  was  introduced 
by  Prcnessor  Sedgwick,  by  whom  it  was  made  to  include  a  great  thickneM  of  strata, 
whidi  most  geolt^ts  now  prefer  to  consider  as  forming  the  Tower  portion  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Silurian  system.  The  British  Cambrian  rocks  are  best  developed  in  South 
Wales,  and  are  abo  well  represented  in  Shropshire,  etc.  In  Boss-shire  they  form  the 
pyramidal  mountains  of  Suilven,  Canisp,  and  Coulmor.  Cambrian  strata  with  a  few 
fossils  have  also  been  recognized  in  the  southeast  of  Ireland,  where  they  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  14,000  feet.  Cambrian  strata  are  for  the  most  pul  unfossiltferous— organic 
ranains  being  met  with  chiefly  in  the  higher  members  of  tne  system.  The  plant  me  at 
the  period  la  very  sparingly,  u  at  all  represented,  for  it  seems  donbtfnl  If  the  fnctAl* 
lihe  markings  are  really  tradnn  of  plants,  some  bdng  not  improbably  the  tracks  or 
traUs  of  worms,  etc.   Animal  lue  Is  surprisingly  well  represented,  as  by  sponges  (pro- 

SK)ngia),  sea-lilies  (dendrocrinus),  crstideana  (proto<^tltes},  and  star  fishes 
Beasterina).  Crustaceans  are  plentiful — the  modem  groups  of  ostracods  (water- 
})  and  i^yllopods  (brine-shrimps,  etc.)  being  represented.  The  most  notable  crusta- 
ceans, however,  are  the  trilobites  (q.v.),  some  of  which  were  very  minute  and  blind 
(agnostns),  while  others  attained  a  length  of  one  or  two  feet,  '.'.'he  brachiopods 
Mong  almost  exclusively  to  the  "  Inarticulate'^  group—the  most  diaracteristic  forms 
being  lingulella.  discina,  and  oboleUa.  Four  oof  of  tbe  Ave  classes  of  mollnsks  now 
exis&g  appear  in  tiie  Cambrian,  viz.,  lamellibrancbs.  pteropods,  gasteropods,  and 
tetrabranchiate  cephalopoda.  The  lamellibranchs  and  gasteropods,  which  attain  their 
maximum  In  our  own  day,  appear  to  have  been  but  sparsely  present  in  the  seas  of 
Cambrian  times,  but  some  of  the  gasteropods,  such  as  the  snail  pleurotomaria,  are  types 
still  living.  The  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  brachiopods.  No  indubitable  traces 
of  TertoNHto  life  have  yet  been  supplied  by  the  Cambrian  strata,  nor  have  we  any  evi- 
dence of  land  or  fresh-wato:  fonns,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  stmie  <^  the  mo\- 
loflks  may  have  lived  in  estuaries  or  bracki^  water.  The  general  character  of  the  sedl. 
mentarv  rocks,  with  their  conglomerates,  grits,  etc,  ripple  marks,  and  animal  tracks,  is 
indicative  upon  the  whole  of  aballow- water  conditions ;  and  the  general  absence  of  corals 
and  of  limestones  points  in  the  same  direction.  Although  the  fauna  is  leas  varied  and 
abundant  than  that  which  has  left  its  traces  in  the  sucoeeding  Silurian,  yet  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Cambrian  is  relatively  so  varied.  For  here  In  the 
very  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  (If  the  arcluean  with  its  eozoon  be  for  the  moment  put 
ont  of  aoooont)  we  have  most  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  animal  klndom  represented. 
Henoe  beUevera  In  the  doctrine  of  evidntion  are  of  opinion  fliat  the  Camlman  fauna 
cannot  possibly  be  the  earliest,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  long  series  of  ances- 
tors ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  many  forms  of  life  must  have  existed  in  the  Cambrian 
seas  which  have  left  no  trace  behind  them.  Cambrian  rocks  have  been  recognized  in 
various  otlier  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  central  and  southern  Sweden,  where  the  strata  are 
not  nearly  so  thick  as  in  the  British  area.  In  central  Brittany  and  In  the  Ardennes, 
thqy  are  likewise  leimsented,  and  they  also  ccmie  to  the  surface  in  several  provinces  of 
Spun.   The  most  important  continental  area,  however,  is  that  of  Bohemia,  where  the 
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palstm^  rocks  and  their  foesils  have  been  studied  in  great  detail  by  Barrande.  flo 
olvides  the  strata  Into  sercral  zones,  his  primordial  tone  haping  yielded  Dumj  organic 
nmalns  ;  especially  trilobites  belonging  to  characteristic  Cambrian  geoera.  In  North 
America,  the  Cambrian  or  primordial  system  comprises  an  upper  series  of  shales  and 
Bandstones  (Acadian  series)  and  a  lower  one  of  sandstones,  etc.  (Potsdam  series).  These 
strata  have  been  recognized  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Canada,  and  in  the  states  of  Vermont,  Haasachnsetts,  and  New  York.  They  appear 
also  in  many  different  places  ilong  the  Appalachian  chain  and  in  the  region  of  tlia 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Cambrian  rocks  of  £urope  are  frequently  much  lUtered  and 
metamorphosed,  while  in  North  America  they  show,  over  certain  wide  areas,  compara- 
tively little  alteration,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  especially  being  not  unlike  many  "  free- 
stones," so  that  it  is  much  used  for  building  purposes.  Igneous  rocks  are  associated 
with  the  Cambrian  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

OAKBBIO,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  finest  and  thinnest  of  linen  fabrics.  It  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Cambrai,  where  such  goods  were  first  made.  Some  of  the  finest 
cambrics  of  the  present  day  are  produced  in  Switzerland.  Scotch  C.  is  really  a  muslin, 
being  made  of  cotton  with  the  fiber  twisted  very  hard,  to  imitate  r^  or  linen  cambric. 

OAHBRIDOX,  fourth  city  In  size  In  Mass.,  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Middlesex 
00..  on  the  Charles  river,  in  lat.  43°  28*  n.,  lon^.  71*  'Pw,,  and  opposite  Boston,  of 
which  it  is  practically  a  suburb,  being  connected  seven  bridges.  It  Is  entered  by  the 
Boston  and  Xiowell,  and  Fitcbburg  nulroads,  and  electric  railroads  connect  with  Boston 
and  adjacent  towns.  Cambridge  originally  included  the  present  towns  of  Lexington^ 
Arlington,  and  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston.  It  was  settled  as  New  Town,  in  16S0, 
by  Gov.  Wlnthrop  and  others,  who  Intended  it  to  be  the  chief  place  In  the  colony,  but 
fonnd  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  (Boston)  better  adapted  for  commerce  and  for  defense 
against  the  Indians,  Be-settled  in  16S1,  It  received,  in  1633,  its  first  pastor  and  teacher, 
Bav.  Thomas  Hooker  (q.v.)  and  Bev.  Samuel  Stone  (q.v.),  who  removed  with  their  con- 
0Kf;ation  to  CJonnecttcut  in  1636,  having  sold  their  lands  to  new  emigrants.  In  1637 
uu  general  court  ordered  that  the  college  it  had  previously  decided  to  found  be  estab- 
lished at  Newtowne,  and  in  1638  that  Newtowne  become  Cambridge.  In  that  same  year 
the  first  class  began  Its  studies,  and  the  name  Harvard  College  was  given  to  the  modest 
institution.  See  Habvard,  John.  During  the  time  Boston  was  held  by  the  British 
umy  (1T7&-76)  Cambri^  was  occupied  by  the  American  imny,  and  Washington 
assumed  command  In  1776  under  a  lat^e  elm,  whldi  Is  still  standlnff.  The  city  chuter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1846.  Cambridge  claims  to  have  enlisted  the  first  com- 
pany of  volunteers  for  service  on  the  northern  side  on  the  outbreak  of  the  cIvU  war,  and 
during  that  confiict  it  furnished  4588  men  to  the  union  army  and  navy. 

Cambridge  is  irregular  In  shape;  generally  level  in  surface,  with  some  marshy  land 
along  the  river,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  ten  square  miles.  It  embraces  Old  Cam- 
bridge and  North  Cambridge,  both  residence  quarteis  chiefly.  East  Csmbricbpe  (formwly 
LecEmerc's  point),  Cambndgeport  and  Mt.  Auburn.  Its  climate  is  much  like  that  of 
Boston.  It  has  an  excellent  system  of  sewers,  draws  Its  water-supply  from  Fresh  pond 
and  Stony  brook,  and  has  waterworks  which  cost  about  $2,600,000.  Its  streets  and 
avenues  are  shaded  with  beautiful  old  trees,  and  there  are  many  handsome  residences 
and  well  preserved  colonial  mansions,  among  them  the  house  occupied  by  Gen.  Wash- 
lD«tOD  and,  later,  the  home  of  the  poet  Loi^ellow,  fronted  by  a  memorial  park,  and 
Elmwood,  the  dwelling  of  James  Bussell  Lowell.  The  prindpal  features  of  Old  Cam- 
bridge are  Harvard  university  (q.v.),  with  its  ample  grounds  and  many  buildings,  the 
buildings  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  divinity  school,-the  First  Unitarian  church,  the 
Shepard  Memorial  church  (Cong.)  commemorating  Bev.  Thomas  Shepard  (q.v.),  and 
Christ  church  (P.  E.),  The  city  common  contains  a  soldiers*  monument,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $36,000.  Less  than  a  mile  from  the  college  Is  the  botanical  garden  of  eight  acr«s. 
flUed  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  especially  of  native  species.  ** 

A  cemetery  of  forty-one  acres  lies  In  the  western  iwrt  of  the  city,  and  twelve  acres  of 
Mount  Auburn,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of  burial  In  the  country,  are  within  the 
city  limits.  Cambridge  has  numerous  churches,  a  Latin  school,  an  English  high  school, 
a  manual  training  school  for  boys,  more  than  thirty  public  schools,  the  Dowse  institute 
affording  free  lectures,  two  public  libraries,  and  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
periodicals.  The  Riverside  Press  and  the  TTniversity  Press,  at  Old  Cambridge,  are 
widely  known;  the  latter,  the  oldest  In  the  United  States,  having  been  founded  in  1639. 
The  chief  Industries  besides  printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  and  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  are  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  organs,  pianos,  and  other  musim 
instruments,  soap  and  candles,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  brick  and  tile, 
carriages,  glass,  brushes,  biscuits,  chemicals,  nibber  goods,  and  telescojpes.  The  capital 
employed  In  manufactures  In  1890  was  $20,.S31,585;  value  of  products  $35,076,089.  East 
Cambridge  has  a  large  lumber  trade.  There  are  six  national  and  four  savings  banks, 
and  a  fire  Insurance  company.  The  city  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  bc«rd  of  aldermen 
and  a  common  council.  The  city  hall  Is  at  Cambridgeport,  and  the  court-house,  jail, 
and  principal  manufactories  at  East  Cambridge.   The  valuation  of  all  property  in  1896 
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OAX^SIDOS.  the  chief  t.  of  the  co.  so  named,  lies  48  m.  n.n.e.  of  London.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  river  Cam.  which  was  anciently  called  the  Oranta.  By  the  Saxons. 
C  appeaiB  to  have  been  known  as  Grantabrycge,  which  Is  found  with  many  slight 
▼ariaaons  of  spelling,  and  probably  became  abbreviated  Into  Oantbrlcge.  It  is  also 
■apposed  that  C,  and  not  the  adjacent  village  of  Grantchester,  was  the  Grantaceaster 
of  the  Saxons.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  a  camp  at  Grantchester.  In  870,  the 
Danes  ravaged  the  country  hereabouts,  and  are  said  to  tuive  destroyed  the  town.  King 
John,  in  the  seoond  year  of  his  reign  (1200  A.D.),  granted  a  charter  to  the  town,  permit- 
ting it  to  have  a  guild  of  merchants,  and  In  1207,  confirmed  the  burgeaaes  ni  their 
privileges  in  perpetuity.  In  1225,  they  paid  a  fine  of  60  marks  for  having  their  lib- 
erties ;  and  in  1227,  Henry  III.  confirmed  their  charters.  The  town  now  sends  one 
member  to  parUament,  though  until  1885,  two.  The  tmiTersity  sends  two  members 
vt  ito  own.  The  population  of  the  munldml  borough  in  1881  was  86,868,  and  In  1801 
It  was  86,968.  0.  has  many  churches  belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  besides 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Baptist,  CoDgreeatlonaliB^  and  other  bodies.  The  most  curious 
church  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  one  of  the  ftew  in  England  that  have  a 
round  tower.  The  town  is  not  generally  pretty  or  picturesque,  but  the  gardens  at  the 
backs  of  the  colleges,  by  the  Cam,  are  extremely  beautiful  In  the  stmuner  months. 

OAMBBXDGE,  Adolphtjs  Frederick,  Dnke  of,  1774-18150;  youngest  son  of  George 
nL,  and  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  army,  and  was  edu- 
cated afterwards  at  Giittingen,  returning  home  In  his  »Kh  year.  In  the  K^herland 
campaign  of  1703,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  but  was  almost  Immediately 
exchanged.  Thereafter  most  of  his  public  duty  was  In  Hanover  as  governor  and  vice- 
roy, until  the  separation  of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown  in  1837. 

OAICSBZDOE,  Gborge  William  Frederick  Chari^bs,  Duke  of,  b.  1819;  field- 
marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies;  first  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria, 
son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge;  succeeded  to  his  title  July  8,  1860. 
In  1887  he  was  col.,  and  in  1864,  Ueut-gen.  commanding  lAe  first  dlvislmi  sent  In  aid 
of  Turkey  against  Russia.  He  led  the  troops  at  Alma  and  at  Inkerman.  In  conse- 
quence of  ill  nealth  he  returned  to  England,  and  In  1866  became  acting  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army;  in  1882,  he  was  made  field-marshal;  In  1887  received  the 
patent  of  commander-in-chief;  and  in  1896  was  retired,  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolseley  (q.v.). 

CAKBRIDOE,  Unitgrsitt  ot,  one  of  the  two  ancient  institutions  of  ttis  kind  existing 
in  England.  Overlooking  several  fabulous  accounts  of  its  origin,  its  true  history  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  In  1110  that  Joffrid,  abbot 
of  Croyland,  sent  over  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  his  fd- 
low-monk  and  professor  in  divinity.  wiUi  three  other  learned  monlts.  These  came  over 
to  Cambridge,  and  in  a  hired  bam  taught  their  sciences,  and  in  a  slmrt  space  of  time 
drew  together  so  great  a  ntmiber  of  scholars,  that  in  the  second  year  of  thdr  coming  no 
ringle  building  was  able  to  contain  them.  Perhaps  even  this  statement  is  doiUrtful.  Al 
any  rate,  when  Alfred  of  Beverley  was  student  here — viz.,  1129  a.d. — there  were  as  yet 
no  public  halls  or  hostels,  but  each  one  lived  in  his  own  hired  lodging. 

The  first  regular  society  of  students  was  that  of  Peterhouse,  founded  la  1257.  About 
this  time,  students  bwm  to  live  together  in  hostels,  under  the  rule  of  a  principal,  at 
their  own  cbaiges.  These  hostels  were  named  after  the  saints  to  whom  they  were  decU- 
cated,  the  cfaurahes  which  they  adjoined,  or  the  persons  who  formerly  built  or  possessed 
them.  In  ihe  year  1280,  thero  were  as  many  as  84,  and  some  of  them  contained  from 
SO  to  40  masters  of  arts,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  younger  students;  but  all  these 
hostels  decayed  by  degrees  when  endowed  colleges  began  to  appear.  Trinity  hostel  sur- 
vived alt  the  rest,  and  continued  to  1540.  The  hostels  were  the  beginning  of  what  may 
be  called  the  eoOege  tystem,  which  distinguishes  the  sister-universities  of  Oxford  and 
C^bridge  from  those  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  the  continent.    Bee  UNivERsrrT. 

It  was  between  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  that  all  these 
royal  and  religious  foundations  were  endowed  which  now  constitute  tiie  university. 
Hugh  de  Balsnam  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  benefactor  in  this  way.  Michael 
House  was  founded  by  Hervey  de  Stanton  In  1824,  and  King's  Hall  by  Edward  III.  In 
1332,  both  of  which  were  absorbed  into  Trinity  college  by  Heory  VIlL,  in  1546.  Clare 
hall,  as  It  used  to  t>e  called,  one  of  the  earliest  and  now  one  of  the  prettiest  colleges  in 
Cambridge,  was  founded  by  the  counter  of  Clare  in  1326.  Henry  Vl.  has  left  himself 
an  imperishable  monument  in  the  splendid  foundation  of  King's  coll^:  and  his  queen, 
Margaret,  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queens'  college,  wfaiui  was  added  to  by  Eliza- 
beth Widville,  queen  of  Edward  IT.  Lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
mother  of  Henry  VIL,  founded  Christ's  college  and  St.  John's  at  the  beginnlDg  of  the 
16th  c,  and  also  the  divinity  professorship  named  after  her.  Henry  VIII.  appropriated 
part  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  to  tlie  foundation  of  Trinity  college,  and  queen 
Mary  augmented  the  endowment.  The  five  regius  professorahipa  were  endowed  by 
Henry  VlII.  Cambridge  was  frequently  visited  by  the  plague,  and  university  proceed' 
ings  were  suspended  by  it  in  1642  and  1606.  In  1648,  Cromwell  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  tlie  most  eminent  loyalists  were  expelled  from  tiie  university.  Almost  all  the 
colleges  liad  sent  their  plate  to  the  king  at  Nottin^iam.  As  might  he  expected,  little 
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"Was  done  for  the  noiTereliy  io  this  troulded  centmy;  Indeed  no  nev  colleges  were  added 
nutU  the  founding  of  Downing  college  in  1800. 

The  predominance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  college  discipline  is  to  be  attributed 
as  much  to  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  the  times  in  which  tiie  colleges  were 
founded,  as  to  the  piety  of  the  founders  themselves.  There  had  been,  from  verv  early 
timea,  "religious  houses,"  and  these  were  in  many  cases  unit«d  with  the  new  colleKiate 
foundations.  There  were,  for  example,  the  Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars,  wbow 
house  is  now  turned  into  Emmanuel  college.  The  friars  who  lived  in  these  convents 
were  capable  of  degrees,  and  kept  their  "  acts,"  or  eirorcisos  for  degrees,  as  other  uni- 
versity men.  There  were,  however,  frequent  quarrels  between  them  and  the  otbCT  stu- 
dents. To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  condition  of  celitmcr,  upon  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  fellowslilps  were  formerly  tenable.  These  conaitioos  had  been  con- 
siderably relaxed  before  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  as  to  marriage,  and  (exc^t  in  the 
case  of  offices  with  cleiical  functions)  holy  orders  was  proposed  by  the  statutes  issued  in 
1881  by  the  Cambridge  commiarioneia  under  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Act  (1877).   These  statutes  take  the  place  of  those  confirmed  by  the  auoen  in  1868. 

The  present  university  statutes  were  confirmed  by  Queen  victoria,  by  order  in  coun- 
cil, July  81,  1868.  The  governing  bod^  is  the  senate,  and  the  building  where  they  meet 
is  called  the  senate-house.  All  university  laws  are  approved  iy  an  elected  body  called 
the  council,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  senate.  The  executive  powers  are  intrusted 
to  a  chancellor,  high-steward,  vice-chancellor,  commissary,  and  assessor.  The  public 
orator  is  the  voice  of  the  senate  upon  public  occasions.  Tlie  proctors  superintend  the 
discipline  and  morals  of  all  persons  in  ttaitt  pupittari;  they  are  present  at  all  congrega- 
tions of  the  senate,  read  the  "graces,"  and  take  the  votes.  Ther^clstraryisTesponaDla 
for  the  graces  being  offered  In  due  form,  and  has  charge  of  the  uniTrautr  records. 
There  are  three  terras  in  this  university — the  Michaelmas  or  October  term,  ttua  Lent 
term,  and  the  Easter  term.  To  take  an  ordinary  b.a.  degree,  a  student  must  reside  nine 
terms.  The  u.a.  degree  follows  four  years  after.  Dissenters  are  not  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  statutes  from  taking  degrees,  except  in  divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  students,  their  univerdtr  course,  expenses,  and 
proceedings  in  degrees,  the  following  information  may  be  useful:  There  are  four  classes 
of  students— viz.,  /eBow  ammonen  and  noblemen,  penaionen,  t&ara,  and  the  more  dis- 
tingoished  students  who  are  elected  seAolart  on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  TlM 
Unt  class  are  so  called  from  their  dining  at  the  fellows*  table;  they  wear  silk  or  em- 
broidered gowns,  and  pay  heavier  fees.  The  pensioners  are  the  great  body  of  students 
who  are  not  on  the  foundation,  and  who  pay  for  their  own  commons,  viz.,  dinnen  in 
hall,  etc.,  and  for  their  chambers.  The  sfzara  are  the  poorer  students,  who  are  admitted 
at  lower  charges  than  the  pensioners,  but  wear  the  same  dress,  and  are  no  longer  subject 
to  the  performance  of  menial  offices  as  they  once  were.  Some  of  the  colleges,  espectolly 
St.  John's  and  Trinity,  have  very  Uberal  endowments  for  the  sizars,  and  veiy  eonrider- 
able  pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to  the  more  desnrlns  of  them,  so  that  no  yontti  of 
real  ability,  industry,  and  good  character,  need  be  depnved  by  poverty  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  education.  Non-collegiate  students  have  lately  been  admitted  to 
the  university  under  special  rules.  The  scholars  are  elected,  by  examination,  from  the 
pensioners  and  sizars;  they  are  on  the  foundation  of  the  college,  have  rooms  and  com- 
mons free,  and  other  emoluments.  The  fellows  are  subsequently  elected  from  the 
scholars  and  the  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the  tripos  examinations. 
Vacancies  are,  as  a  role,  filled  up  from  members  of  the  college,  but  many  fellowships 
are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  university.  The  tisual  age  of  admisd<m  is 
from  17  to  20.  Before  a  student  can  be  admitted,  he  must  obt^n  a  certificate  from 
some  master  of  arts  of  the  university  of  being  sufficiently  instructed  In  Latin,  Ches^ 
and  mathematics;  this  certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  tutor  of  the  college,  along  With  the 
caution-money,  which,  in  tlie  case  of  a  pensioner,  amounts  to  £10. 

Residence  Is  commenced  in  the  October  term.  It  is  usual,  particularly  at  the  larger 
coU^s,  to  have  the  name  entered  on  the  college  boards  for  a  term  or  two  previous;  but 
this  18  not  necessary  now,  as  It  used  to  be,  in  order  to  Aiwp  such  terms  with  a  view  to 
the  degree.  When  the  undergraduate  comes  into  residence,  he  Is  called  a  "freahman;'' 
in  his  second  vear,  a  "junior  soph;"  in  his  third  year,  a  "senior  soph."  The  ordlnaiy 
B.A.,  or  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  may  be  taken  in  the  ninth  term  of  residence — ^vi&,  in 
the  Uiird  June  after  coming  up.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  partly  fixed,  partly 
variable.  They  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostfes  in  Greek,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  classic, 
Bistory  of  the  Englith  Btformation;  EucUd,  books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  Iv.,  and  propositloDS 
1-6  of  book  vi, ;  together  with  certain  parts  of  algebra,  mechanics,  and  hydiortatoL 
The  candidates  for  examination  for  degree  are  called  questionists. 

The  successful  candidates  are  arranged  In  a  tripos.  Hie  following  xwilatloiiB  for  the 
triposes  came  into  effect,  1883 :  the  matbematlcfu  tripos  is  divided  Into  three  parts.  The 
first  two  parts  take  place  in  June  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  or  ninth  term  of  residence, 
and  the  successful  candidates  are  arranged  into  Wranglers,  Senior  Optfmea.  and  Junior 
Optimes,  the  members  of  each  class  being  also  placed  in  the  order  of  merit.  Only  '.he 
Wranglers  may  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  the  examination  In  the  following  January. 
'Th&  subjects  for  this  part  are  divided  into  four  groups,  excellence  in  any  one  <A 
which  entitles  to  the  highest  honor.  According  to  thdr  sueosss  In  tfau  exami- 
aation,  the  WiaogknES  are  re-arranged  In  three  classes,  the  names  in  each  class  beinfp 
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however,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  claiBical  tripos  consists  of  two'  parts— tile  flrat, 
tn  general  clasBlcal  schoiarshlp,  and  taking  place  at  the  end  either  or  the  second  or 
of  the  third  year  of  residence ;  the  other,  at  the  end  of  either  the  third  or  fourtb 
jeer,  and  Induding,  besides  a  further  examination  in  pure  classics  obligatory  on  all 
cawudateB,  a  speraal  knowledge  of  one  or  two  of  we  following  subjects:  ancieat 
phfloBOphy,  bikorr,  arclueology,  philotogy.  The  ezandnadons  for  degree  ate 
called  "great  go.  The  previoua  examination,  which  comes  in  the  second  year 
of  residence,  is  called  "Uttile  go."  Students  who  intend  to  graduate  in  classical 
honors,  are  required  to  take  mathematical  honors  in  little  go.  The  previoas  examin&' 
tion  is  one  Oreek  and  one  Latin  author,  one  of  the  gospels  in  Greek,  Paley's  Svideneet 
€f  ChHiitianitff,  and  elementary  mathematics.  After  passing  the  "little  go,"  the  exam- 
inations for  the  ordinary  b. a.  degree  ccmaist  of  a  "general  and  a  " special "  examlnsp 
tion,  the  subjects  in  the  former  odng  rimllar  to  tnose  In  the  litfle  go.  The  spedal 
examinaUon  is,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  in  theology,  moral  or  natural  or  applied 
science,  or  law.  The  following  are  the  professors:  Be^us  professors  of  lam,  pDysit^ 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  dlTinlty,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  professor  of  diemistry, 
professor  of  anatomy,  professor  of  modem  histoir,  professor  of  botany,  professor  of 
geology,  Jacksonian  professor  of  natural  pbilosophr.  Downing  professors  of  law  and 
medidne,  professor  of  mineralo^,  professor  of  political  economy,  professor  of  ardueol- 
ogy,  professor  of  music,  a  lady  Ma^aret,  a  Hulsean,  and  a  Norrislau  professor  of  divin- 
i^,  two  Araldc  professors,  a  Sadletian  and  a  Lncasian  professw  of  mathwnatics,  a 
Lowndean  and  a  Plumlan  prof essor  of  astronomy,  Blade  professor  of  flne  art,  {HofosscHB 
of  Ladn,  Sanskrit.  Intematioiial  law,  zooloey,  ezperimentel  physic,  medianlflm,  Anglo- 
Baxon,  surgerr,  mudc,  physiology,  and  patholo^.  Degrees  in  honors  are  given  in  Uw 
and  in  natural  and  moral  science,  without  reqiuring  further  proficiency  in  the  normal 
studies  of  the  place,  classics  and  mathematics,  than  is  ascertained  by  passing  the  little 
so.  There  are  different  fees  at  the  difterent  colleges  In  addition  to  ihe  university  feea. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  tax  the  B.A.  and  x.a.  degrees,  tike  fees  amount  to  about 
£13  and  SSS6  respectively. 

The  great  prizes  at  the  nnlTendty  are  the  f^lomh^,  of  which  there  are  about  400, 
■une  open  to  all  candidates  without  restriction,  hut  conditions  of  tenure  as  to  marriage 
and  holy  orders  vary  at  different  colleges.  Their  value  varies  from  £100  to  £800  per 
annmn,  and  the  senior  fellowships  are  often  £600  or  more.  There  are  also  stipends 
attached  to  all  the  college  offices — e.g.,  those  of  dean,  bursar,  steward,  etc.  The  office 
of  tutor  is  one  of  great  honor  and  emolument.  The  chancellor  gives  annually  two  gold 
medals,  open  to  the  competition  of  all  students  qualified  to  be  candidates  for  the  classi- 
cal tripos  of  the  year.  The  members  of  paiHament  for  the  nniveiri^  ^ve  annually  four 
ptiaes  for  the  best  dissertadons  in  Latin  prose. 

The  f<>aowinfi:  Is  a  list  of  the  oollegnlBthe  orderof  their  antiqidty.  Apvtlcolar 
BOtice  of  each  college  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place  : 

'  Name.  FooDdedL 

Bt  Peter's  college,  or  Peter-house.  13B7 

Clare  college   1^ 

Pembroke  college   •  ■  1847 

OonviUe  and  Caius  college.   1«8 

Trinity  hall    13W 

Corpus  Christi,  or  Benedict  college   1851 

King's  college  1441 

Queens'  college  J*« 

St.  Catharine^B  college  or  hall    WTO 

Jesus  college  1^ 

Christ's  college  IWj 

St  John's  coUege  IBll 

Magdalene  college  151* 

Trinity  college  •  15« 

Bmmanuel  college  -  •  IJw* 

Sidney  Sussex  college  IMS 

Downing  college  1800 

Cavendish  collage   1 878 

Selwyn  college  }^ 

Ayerst  college  1**°* 

The  number  of  undergraduates  In  1806  was  2,805  and  there  were  118  on  the  teaching 

staff 

Few  of  the  colleges  present  an  imposing  facade  to  the  streets— King's  is,  peAaps, 
oiilr  one  of  which  flds  may  be  said— but  the  quiet  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  courts 
in  ie  interiors  is  very  pleasing.  Dr.  WheweTl.  Uie  late  master  of  Trinity  college,  built 
a  new  boslel  in  connection  M^th  Trinity,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  very  good  taste. 
Amonnt  the  other  public  buUdinga  of  Cambridge  are  to  be  mentioned  the  senate-house, 
whore  university  eiaminaUons  are  held,  degrees  conferrwi.  and  all  public  busmew  (rf 
the  university  conducted.  The  Pitzwilllam  Museum  is  the  finest  of  the  modem  sddl 
tloDS  to  the  univerrity.   Viscount  Fitzwilliam  bequeathed.  In  1816,  £100,000  South-sea 
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annuities,  the  iDterest  of  whlcb  was  to  build  and  support  a  museum.  He  left  also  t 
Terr  valuable  collectioD  of  books,  palutinffs,  etc.,  as  a  nucleus  for  future  contributions. 
G.  Basevi  was  the  architect.  The  univermt^  library  is  a  fine  mass  of  bulldlDgs  of  differ- 
ent periods,  and  contains  at  present  more  than  200,000  volumes.  The  geological  museum 
coDtaius  the  original  collection  of  Dr.  Woodward,  which,  out  of  respect  to  the  founder, 
has  been  kept  in  its  original  state,  immixed  with  more  recent  and  vastly  more  numerous 
and  interesting  acquisitions.  The  university  is  indebted  for  many  of  these  geological 
treasures  to  the  late  Prof.  Sedgwick.  The  mineralogical  room  contains  the  valuable 
collections  of  the  late  sir  A.  Hume,  Charles  Brooke,  and  Henry  Warburton.  The  Pitt 
Press  is  a  Gothic  structure  built  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridjte. 
It  contains  the  university  printing- oflOces,  which  are  veiy  extensive.  There  is  also  a 
good  anatomical  museum. 

There  is  a  very  good  hospital,  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Addenbrooke  in  1768. 
The  observatory  contains  some  very  fine  instruments,  amongst  which  is  a  large  equato- 
rial telescope,  presented  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  in  1885.  The  income  of  the 
nniveislty  is  about  £88,000,  and  the  aggregate  income  of  the  colleges  about  £800,000  per 
umum. 

The  university  exftminations  are  now  open  to  women,  who  are,  however,  debarred 
from  taking  degrees,  lliey  reside  mostly  in  Newnham  and  Qirton  colleges.  University 
college,  Nottingham ;  St.  David's,  Lampeter ;  Firth,  Sheffield,  and  the  universitj^  of 
New  Zealand  are  affiliated  institutions,  and  students  of  not  less  than  two  years'  stanmng, 
on  being  admitted  to  Cambridge,  are  deemed  to  Imve  kept  three  of  the  terms  required. 

iTor  the  most  recent  information  about  the  university  studies,  etc.,  the  Cambridge 
Galmdar  for  the  current  year  should  be  consulted;  for  the  histoir,  biography,  and 
antiquity,  see  Fuller's  .fiuivry  of  CWifrru^tf/  Dyer;  Caius;  Le  Eeux  Jftfrnortaby  Coop- 
er's AnnaU;  Cooper's  Athmm  mTUabrigiejuea;  Cfraduati  CanttArigieMei. 

OAmUDOE  FLATTORIL  the  system  of  church  discipline  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  New  England  churches  at  the  ^nod  held  in  Cambrid^^  in  ld4& 
In  regard  to  doctrine  they  adhered  sututantlally  to  the  Westminster  confession,  tiiou^ 
they  did  not  impose  that  on  the  churches;  but  tney  did  not  accept  that  confession  which 
was  Presbyterian  with  respect  to  church  order  and  polity,  for  regulating  which  they 
constructed  the  Cambridge  platform,  which  declares  that  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment  is  one  and  immutable,  and  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God.  According  to  this 
platform,  the  church  in  general  consists  of  the  whole  company  of  the  redeemed;  but  the 
state  of  the  visible  church  militant  was  before  the  law  economical,  or  in  families;  under 
the  law,  national;  and  since  Christ,  only  congregational,  or  in  local  companies.  In 
number  a  church  ought  not  to  be  greater  than  may  ordinarily  meet  together  conveniently 
In  one  place,  nor  fewer  than  can  conveniently  carry  on  church  work.  The  supreme 
power  of  the  church  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  deputes  extraordinary  power  to 
apostles,  etc.,  and  ordinary  power  to  every  particular  church;  officers  are  necessary  to 
the  well-being  but  not  to  the  being  of  a  church.  Extraordinary  officers,  as  apostles,  are 
temporary;  the  ordinary,  which  are  IrisAiopa  (the  same  as  elders  or  pastors)  and  deacons, 
are  perpetual.  A  deacon's  official  acts  are  confined  to  temporal  affairs.  Any  church 
may  elect  and  depose  its  own  officers,  but  in  so  doing  the  advice  of  neiriibOTiiu'  churdiea 
should  be  sought.  Ordination  is  the  solemn  putting  a  man  into  his  office ;  It  follows  his 
election.  In  respect  to  Christ,  the  head,  the  church  is  a  monarchy;  in  respect  to  the 
body  or  the  brotherhood,  it  is  like  a  democracy;  in  respect  to  the  presbytery,  or  com- 
pany of  ministers,  it  is  an  aristocracy.  Synods,  though  not  necessary  to  the  being,  are 
useful  to  the  well-being  of  the  churches;  but  synods  are  not  permanent  ecclesiasticid 
bodies.  It  is  declared  that  local  churches  are  of  right  distinct,  eciual,  self-governed 
under  Christ;  yet  that  they  should  be  gathered  and  should  proceed  in  communion  with 
each  other;  which  communion  tbey  are  to  exercise  by  mutual  care,  by  consultation,  by 
admonition,  by  sharing  in  acts  of  worship,  by  needful  transfer  of  members,  by  relief  and 
succor.  Synods  have  not  power  of  church-censure  and  discipline,  but  are  to  declare 
the  principles  on  which  such  acts  are  based,  and  their  decisions  are  to  be  submitted  to  If 
found  consonant  with  the  word  of  God.  'The  platform  deals  also,  as  its  date  required, 
with  the  relation  of  civil  magistrates  to  affairs  ecclesiastical.  The  platform  is  accepted 
and  largely  followed  by  the  con0'(»ational  churches  as  a  oaefu)  guide,  and  as  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  {^nciples  en  church  order  given  in  the  New  Testament:  l>at  its 
enforcement  upon  any  church  as  an  authoritative  rale  Is  not  attempted. 
1  GAXBBHraBBEISB,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  in  lat  62°  1'  to  62°  435!  n.,  long.  0* 
81'  e.,  and  0°  16'  west.  Its  greatest  length,  from  n.  to  s.,  is  about  50  m.,  and  its  breadUi 
80  m.,  with  an  area  of  820  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '91,  188,961.  About  three  fourths  of  the 
CO.  consists  of  arable  land,  meadow,  and  pasture,  tbe  rest  being  fens.  The  surface 
of  C,  except  in  the  s.,  which  is  somewhat  elevated  and  on  the  chalk  formations,  is 
marshy  and  flat,  thinly  wooded,  and  with  villages  and  churches  here  and  there  on  slight 
elevations,  called  "eys"  or  islands.  The  upper  greenssnd,  which  in  some  places  near 
Cambridge  comes  to  the  surface,  yields  in  rich  abundance  the  curious  fossils  miscalled 
coprolites  (q.v.),  which  are  of  neat  v^ue  as  an  artlflciid  manure.  Hieir  value  is  in 
some  places  equid  to  that  of  the  land  itself.  The  northern  part  of  C.  forms  part  of  tto 
Bedford  level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  which  crosses  the  middle  of  the  county 
from  w.  to  e.,  with  its  tributary  the  Cam;  the  Nene,  which  borders  tlie  co.  on  the 
n. :  and  the  Lark.  These  are  all  navigable  to  a  certain  extent.  C.  is  an  agricultural 
coon^.  In  the  bl^ier  parts,  the  land  produces  crops  of  beans -and  wheats'-  i 
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OAireBOWWB,  PiEBBB  Jacques  £tishne,  1770-1842 ;  a  French  generml  of  great  renown 
for  dAring  bravery,  utd  a  devoted  serritor  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Elba. 
He  wae  in  command  of  the  imperial  guard  at  Waterloo,  and  when  entirely  surrounded., 
and  the  battle  utterly  loat,  he  contemptuously  refused  to  surrender,  but  fought  until 
literally  cut  down.  He  was  nearly  killed,  but  lived  to  go  to  London,  where  he  heard 
that  in  France  he  was  charged  with  an  attack  upon  his  own  country,  to  answer  which  he 
at  once  went  to  Paris  and  demanded  a  trial.  This  was  granted,  and  he  was  honorably 
acquitted,  and  after  the  revolution  of  July  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army. 

CAMBITSUNO,  a  pariah  and  mining  village  in  Lanarkshire,  celebrated  in  the  revivals 
of  1741.   Pop.  *91,  8S00.   See  Wbitbkibld. 

OAmr'SES,  second  king  of  the  Medea  and  Persians,  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Cas- 
sandane,  and  succeeded  his  father  In  the  monarchy,  528  d.c.  C.  is  the  Greek  form  of 
his  nam^,  the  ancient  Persian  name  is  Kabujiya.  In  525  B.C.,  C.  invaded  Egypt,  defeated 
Psammenitus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  at  Pelusliim,  and  In  six  months  made  lUmself  master 
of  the  whole  country.  Be  meditated  farther  conquests,  but  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
bis  designs  into  effect;  the  Tyrians,  upon  whom  his  maritime  power  depended,  refused 
to  serve  him  gainst  the  Carthaginians;  an  army  which  he  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  perished  In  the  desert;  and  one  which  he  led  in  person 
against  the  Ethiopians  was  compelled  to  return  from  want  of  provisions.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  his  cruelties  to  the  Egyptians  and  hla  profanation  of  their  religion.  It  is 
stated  that  be  slew  the  calf  which  bore  the  marks  of  their  god.  Apis,  that  he  violated 
their  tombs,  and  tliat  be  put  some  of  their  leading  men  to  death.  On  the  authority  of 
Herodotns,  it  is  stated  that  the  Egyptians  thought  that  he  had  gone  mad.  These  stories 
lack  sofflcieut  foundation,  but  it  is  probable  that  disappointment  over  his  reverses  caused 
him  to  govern  with  more  sternness  than  before.  A  pretender  to  the  Persian  throne  hav- 
ing appeared,  C.  marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the  way,  in  Syria,  621  B.C. 

GAHDZV,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Oeorgla,  on  the  ocean  and  the  Florida  iK>rder,  n.  of  St.  Mary's 
river,  and  Including  Cumberland  island  in  the  Atlantic;  760  8q.m.;  pop.  '90,  6178,  Includ. 
colored.  It  is  level,  with  sandy  soil,  rice  being  the  chief  production.  Co.  seat,  St. 
Marys. 

CAKSXH,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  on  the  Osage  river,  and  touched  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  raihvad,  602  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  10,040,  with  colored.    Co,  seat,  Lynn  Creek. 

OAKDZK,  a  co.  In  s.w.  New  Jersey,  e.  of  Delaware  river,  traversed  by  several  rail- 
roads, centring  at  Camden,  the  chief  town,  opposite  Philadelphia;  220  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 

87,680.    Co.  seat,  Camden. 

CAMDSH,  a  co.  In  n.e.  North  Carolina,  n.  of  Albemarle  sound  and  e.  of  Pasquotank 
river;  250  sq.  m.,  a  portion  of  which  is  In  the  Dismal  swamp;  pop.  '90, 5667,  Includ.  col- 
ored. The  Dismal  swamp  canal  extends  in  this  county  to  the  Pasquotank  at  South 
Mnis.   Co.  seat,  Camden. 

CAKDXH,  a  precinct  and  town,  the  latter  the  co.  seat  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  3S  m.  a.w. 
of  Selma;  pop.  in  1890,  precinct,  2624,  includ.  colored;  town,  545.  The  town  Is  on  an 
eminence  4  m.  from  the  Alabama  river,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  important  trade. 

CAXDIN,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.,  82  m.  s.w.  of  Little  Rock,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Ouachita  liver,  in  a  good  situation  for  trade;  pap.  In  1800^ 
2571,  includ.  colored.   The  pbu»  was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for  hunters. 

CAMDXK,  a  town  In  Knox  co..  Me.,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Augusta  and  8  m.  n.e.  of  Rockland; 
on  the  w.  shore  of  Penobscot  Iwy.  It  contains  churches,  a  bonk,  newspaper  ofSce,  ship- 
yards, and  manuftMtories  of  ship's  furniture,  cars,  car  wheels,  and  woolen  goods.  It  Is 
connected  with  Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Bangor  S.S.  line.  The  chief  export  Is  lime. 
Fop.  *90,  4621, 

0AMOE5,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Camden  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware 
river,  opposite  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  lines  of  ferries.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad,  Incorporated  In  1888,  gave  Camden  its  early  importance  as 
a  railroad  terminus.  The  city,  which  was  chartered  in  1828,  Ilea  on  level  ground,  with 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  It  contains  a  city  hall  and  county  buildings,  numerous 
churches,  a  hospital,  three  national  banks,  several  benevolent  institutions,  excellent 
schools,  and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  water-supply  is  pumped  from 
the  Delaware  river  at  Pavonla,  one  mile  above  the  city.  Camden  ia  noted  for  its  varied 
manufactures  and  for  the  Immense  market  gardens  on  the  outskirts.  The  principal 
industries  are  Iron  foundries,  shlp-bullding  yards,  lumber  mills,  and  manufactories  of 
chemicals,  steel  pens,  and  machinery.  In  1890  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures 
was  $15,^606,  employing  10,362  persons,  and  produced  goods  valued  at  $21,145,637. 
Camden  Is  an  importont  shipping  point  and  railroad  centre,  being  the  terminus  of  the 
8outh  Jersey  Railroad,  the  West  Jeney  Railroad,  and  its  branches,  the  Atlantic  City 
Railroad,  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  the  Amboy  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.    Population  in  1800,  58,313. 

O&KDKV,  a  town  and  co.  seat  of  Kershaw  co.,  S.  C,  S3  m.  n.e.  of  Coliunbla,  on  the 
Charleston,  Cincinnati  and  Chlci^  and  the  Sonth  Carolina  and  Geor^a  railroads;  pop. 
'90,  35S3.   Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  In  the  war  of  the  revolution;  the  first 
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on  Aug.  16,  1780,  when  the  English  commander  ComwalUe  defeated  Gates  and  the  levo- 
Indonary  forces,  mortally  woundijig  Baron  De  Ealb;  and  a  less  imptntant  enmement 
a  year  liUer,  when  Greene  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  Yty  the  Ei^Ish  onder  Itawdon. 
In  1826  a  monument  was  erected  at  Camden  to  the  memory  of  De  Ealb.  Daring  the 
war  of  18dl-5,  the  town  was  editored  by  the  Union  army,  and  nearly  aU  Ute  bnuneia 
part  burned. 

OAKBZN,  Charles  Pbatt,  earl  of,  a  younger  son  of  sir  John  Pratt,  chief  Justice  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  was  b.  in  1714.  Educated  at  £ton 
and  Cambridge,  he  studied  for  the  Taw,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  In  1788.  Not  until 
17(^  however,  when  he  defended  a  bookseller  successfully  against  a  gorerament  prose- 
cution for  libel  on  the  house  of  commons,  did  C.*s  prospects  appear  very  promisti^; 
from  this  time  tils  success  was  certain.  In  1767,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and 
four  years  afterwards  accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  the  court  of  common  pless. 
Judge  in  the  trial  of  Wilkes,  he  declared  his  opinion  emphatically  that  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  case,  by  general  warrants,  was  altogether  illegal — an  opinion  which, 
chlmine  In  with  public  sentiment  at  the  time,  made  nlm  the  most  popular  of  judges. 
In  1765,  he  was  created  baron  C.  of  Camden  place,  Kent,  by  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration; to  whose  American  policy,  and  to  their  treatment  of  Wilkes,  notwitlistanding, 
he  offered  constant  opposition.  The  following  year,  when  he  was  made  lord  diancellor, 
he  did  not  abandon  his  principles;  and  four  years  after — the  duke  of  Grafton  being  then 
prime  mluister— he  supported  an  amendment  made  by  Chatham  on  the  government 
address,  and  resigned  his  plaoa.  His  judicial  career  ended  here;  henceforth  he  was 
entirely  a  poUticaT character,  and  for  more  than  20  years  took  an  active  part  against  the 
ill-advised  American  policy  pursued  by  lord  North,  and  in  discussions  on  the  law  of 
libel,  in  which  he  maintained  the  popular  view.  As  a  judge  he  Is  held  In  high  estima- 
tlon,  though  his  manner  was  somewhat  undignified.  He  was  president  of  the  oouneil 
under  Rockingham  in  1782,  and  also  under  Pitt  In  1783-94.   He  d.  In  1704. 

OAICDEV,  William,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  historians,  and  the 
most  laborions  and  palnstakins  antiquary  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  In  Ixmdon,  where  his 
father  was  a  paper-stainer,  In  Abiy,  1661.  His  education,  commenced  at  Christ's  hos- 
pital, was  completed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at  Oxford.  In  1676  he  was  appointed 
second-master  of  Westminster  school;  and  it  was  while  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
office  that  he  undertook  the  work  which  has  made  bis  name  famous,  his  BriUmnia,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  British  Isles  from  the  earliest  ages,  which,  written  In  elegant  XJatin, 
was  first  published  in  15S3.  It  at  once  brought  him  into  communication  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  time.  Before  1607  the  work  had  passed  through  six  editions,  being  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  Indefatigable  mdustry  of  the  author.  The  book,  at  first 
but  a  comparatively  small  single  volume,  has  received  much  additional  matter  from 
other  writers.  The  best  known  edition  of  C.'s  Britannia,  Is  that  of  Edmund  Gibson,  in 
EngUsh,  2  vols.  foL  Of  this  great  work  of  C,  Bishop  Nicolson  said  It  was  "  the  com- 
mon sun  whereat  our  modem  writers  have  all  lighted  their  little  torches."  In  1593,  C. 
was  appointed  head-master  of  Westminster  school;  and  four  years  later,  he  was  nuMle 
clarencleux  king-at-arms,  an  appointment  which  gave  him  more  time  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  studies.  His  other  most  important  works  an —Annals  of  the  Reign  of  £li2a- 
betk;  A  Collection  of  Aneieni  English  Historians;  An  Account  of  the  Movumcnfn  nvd  Instrij^- 
tioiis  in  WatminsUr  Abbey:  and  a  N'arratiw  offfis  Ounpoader  Plot.  He  died  In  l^S,  at 
the  tge  of  T2,  and  was  buried  In  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  his  death  he  (mdowed  a 
professorship  of  history  at  Oxford. 

CAHBEK  SOdXTT,  founded  In  1838  in  honor  of  William  Camden  (q.v.)  to  publleh 
early  historical  and  literary  remains.    Up  to  1893,  160  volumes  had  been  issued. 

CAKEL,  Camelvg,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  rumiTiantia,  of  which  only 
two  species  exist,  both  of  great  use  to  mankind.  This  ^nus  is  the  type  of  the  family 
eamslida,  to  which  there  belongs  only  one  other  genus,  aueheniatq.'v.),  including  the  Uama, 
alpaca,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  species  of  eameiida  is,  therefore,  very  small,  and 
they  seem  to  belong  originally  to  limited  regions,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new. 
To  the  peculiarities  of  these  regions,  they  exhibit  a  wonderfal  completeness  of  adapts^ 
tion.  The  family  is  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  link  between  the  orders  ruminantia  and 
pach^dermata.  The  dentition  diilers  from  that  of  all  other  ruminating  animals,  particu- 
larif  in  the  presence  of  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  camels  having  also 
csaoine  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  the  llama  and  its  congeners  in  the  lower  jaw  of  both 
■exes;  and  differences  equally  important  appear  in  the  feet,  which  have  not  the  cloven 
hoof  common  to  all  the  rest  of  the  order — two  short  toes  with  separate  hoofs  adapted  to 
one  another— but  two  elongated  toes,  each  tipped  with  a  small  nail-like  hoof,  the  feet 
resting  not  upon  the  hoofs,  but  upon  elastic  pads  or  cushions  under  the  toes. — ^In  the 
camels,  the  toes  are  united  a  common  sole,  thus  resting  upon  one  extended  pad, 
instead  of  having  each  a  separate  one,  as  in  the  genus  awhema;  the  broader  expanse  of 
Uie  foot  enabling  the  animals  of  the  one  genus  more  easily  to  traverse  the  loose  sand  of 
the  desert,  whilst  the  separation  of  the  toes  in  the  other  is  suited  to  the  uneven  surfece 
of  rocky  heights.  The  camels  are  also  distinguished  by  the  females  having  four  teats, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  eeDus  have  only  two;  and  by  a  hump  or  humps  upon  the  back, 
«f  which  the  Uama  and  Ita  oonganera  uhibit  no  trace.   The  long  neck,  amall  hand. 
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prominent  fr^es,  and  tumid  and  cleft  upper  lip,  with  considerable  prehensile  power,  are 
eommon  to  Doth  f^nera;  but  with  much  similarity  of  form,  as  well  as  of  particular  cliar- 
acters,  the  eamfikda  of  the  Andes  exhibit  a  gracefuluesa  of  outline  which  strongly  con- 
trasts with  the  gaunt  angularity  of  those  of  the  eastern  deserts.  Camels  are  indeed 
animate  of  uncouth  appearance.  Of  the  two  species,  that  known  as  the  Arabian  C.  (C. 
dhMMilarfo*)  haa  only  one  hump  on  the  back,  whilst  the  bactrian  G.  {C,  Baetriaruul)  has 
two.  Some  confnstoa  bas  arisen  from  the  occasional  employment  of  the  name  dtonw- 
dary  as  a  designation  of  the  former  species,  it  being,  however,  more  properly  limited  to 
a  particular  variety  of  ttiat  species,  more  slender  and  graceful  than  the  ordinary  variety, 
and  of  much  greater  fleetness.  Buffoo's  notion,  that  the  hump  is  a  badge  of  servitude, 
and  the  consequence  of  harsh  treatment  throughout  many  generations,  is  singularly  at 
variance  with  what  we  know  of  its  uses.  The  hump  on  the  C.*s  back  is  a  wonderful 
proviaion  of  nature,  to  adapt  the  animal  to  the  endurance  of  long  abstinence  from  food, 
or  subdBtence  on  very  scanty  supplies,  to  which  it  is  often  sul^ected  in  the  desert,  and 
without  a  capacity  for  which  it  would  be  comparatively  of  little  value  to  man;  and  the 
wide  deserts  across  which  he  journeys  and  transports  his  merchandise  by  its  aid,  would 
be  altogether  unpassable.  The  hump  is,  in  fact,  a  store  of  fat,  from  which  the  animal 
draws  as  ttie  wants  of  its  system  require;  and  the  Arab  is  very  careful  to  see  that  tha 
hump  is  in  good  condition.  Beyond  its  limit,  the  C.  gets  ill  and  dies ;  and  when 
much  exhausted,  three  or  four  months  of  repose  and  abundant  food  are  necessary  to 
restore  it  The  backbone  of  the  C.  is  as  straight  as  that  of  other  quadrupeda— Another 
▼ny  Interesting  adaptation  to  tlM  deaert  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  thick  sole  which  protects 
the  feet  of  (he  0.  tnm  the  burning  sand,  and  in  calloBlties  of  similar  use  on  the  cbest 
and  on  the  Joints  of  the  l^s,  upon  which  the  C.  rests  when  it  lies  down  to  repose,  or 
kneels,  as  it  does  for  various  purposes,  and  is  tau^t  to  do  that  it  may  be  loaded,  or  that 
Its  rider  may  mouut  upon  its  back.— The  wedge-shaped  cutting-teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  also  particularly  fitted  for  browsing  on  shrubby  plants,  such  as  the  desert  produces 
— the  camel's  thorn,  tamarisk,  etc,  which  form  a  large  pi^  of  the  food  of  the  C. ;  the 
eyes  are  furnished  with  long  eyelashes,  to  protect  them  from  the  glare  and  from  the 
wf ting  sand ;  whilst  the  ezSnnon  of  the  sand  from  the  nostrils  is  luso  provided  for  by 
a  power  of  closing  their  oblique  openings  at  will.  Bnt  most  interesting  of  all  is  thie 
]n»vi^n  made  for  the  C.'s  endurance  of  long  drought,  by  the  lining  of  the  Inside  of  the 
second  stomach,  or  honeycomb-bag,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  first  stomach  or  paunch, 
with  great  masses  of  cells,  in  which  water  is  stored  up  and  loDg  retted.  This  store  of 
water  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed  by  thirst,  sometimes  av^l 
themselveB  of  it  by  killing  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan. — The  first  stomach  of  the 
earMiiias  is  divided  into  two  compartmeots  by  a  muscular  band — one  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  tlum  and  the  other  ruminants.  Muscular  bands,  proceeding  from 
this  principal  one,  and  Intersected  by  other  muscular  bands,  nearly  at  nght  angles,  form 
the  cells  for  contidning  water.  It  may  be  added  her^  that  the  senses  both  of  sight  and 
smell  are  extremely  acute  in  the  0.,  andtliatitig«q)^bleof  disoemingwater  atagreat 
'^stance. 

The  Arabian  O.  carries  twice  the  load  of  a  mule.  The  Bactrian  C.  Is  sometimes 
loaded  with  1000  or  even  1600  lbs.  weight,  although  not  generally  with  so  much.  In  tha 
Boudan  campaign  (1884)a  camel  corps,  consisting  of  soldiers  mounted  on  camels,  formed  a 
part  of  the  ezpediuon.  The  use  of  the  C.  for  the  conveyance  both  of  travelers  and  mer- 
chandlse  has  won  it  the  nanm  of  the  Mpof  Mtf  dsferl  A  caravan  sometimes  oontalns  1000, 
sometimes  even  4000  or  SOOO  Camels.  The  supply  of  food  carried  with  the  caravsn  tat 
the  use  of  the  camels  is  very  scanty:  a  few  beans,  dates,  carob-pods,  or  the  like,  are  all 
that  they  receive  after  a  long  day's  march,  when  there  is  no  herba^  on  which  they  may 
browse.  The  pace  of  the  loaded  C.  is  steady  and  uniform,  but  slow;  it  proceeds,  bow- 
ever,  from  day  today,  accomplishiog  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  rate  of  about  2^ 
m.  per  hour.  Some  of  the  slight  dromedaries,  however,  can  carry  a  rider  more  than  100 
m.  in  a  dav.  The  motion  of  the  C.  Is  peculiar,  jolting  the  rider  In  a  manner  extremely 
dissgreeabie  to  those  who  are  unsccnstomed  to  it;  boui  the  feet  aa  the  same  side  being 
successiTely  raised,  so  that  one  side  is  thrown  forward,  and  then  the  other. 

The  O.  produces  only  one  yonng  one  at  a  time,  or  rarely  twa  It  lives  SO  or  49 
yearsL 

The  patience  of  the  C.  has  been  celebrated  by  some  authors;  and  the  cries  by  which 
it  expresses  its  sense  of  injury  when  a  heavy  load  is  placed  upon  its  back  have  been 
pathetically  described,  mth  all  its  general  submissiveness,  however,  the  C.  is  resentful 
of  ^ijury,  and  during  the  rutting  season  it  becomes  oarticularly  vicious. 

llie  flesh  and  the  milk  of  the  C.  are  much  valued  by  the  Arabs  as  articles  of  food.  The 
dung  is  used  for  fuel,  and  it  was  from  the  soot  of^ this  dung  that  the  sal-ammoniac, 
fonneriy  imported  from  Egypt,  was  obtained  by  sublbnation,  whilst  the  sources  from 
which  that  substance  is  now  procured  were  unknown.  The  hair  is  used  for  the  manu- 
factnre_  of  cloth,  some  kinds  of  which  are  coarse,  and  others  comparatively  soft  and  fine. 
C.  *s  hair  is  also  imported  into  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pencils  or  small  brushes 
used  by  paioters.  The  0.  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  anywhere  in  a  wild  state.  It 
has  lately  been  introduced  Into  Australia. 


A  fosril  species  of  C.  (O.  BkaXmtU).  larger  than  dfher  of  the  existing  specdes,  has 
ban  discovered  In  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewallk  hills,  in  Hindustan. 
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OAKIL,  a  machine  for  floating  ships  over  shoals  and  bars.  A  long,  water-tight  box, 
oi  caisson,  nearly  filled  with  water,  is  sunk  on  either  side  and  attached  to  the  ship,  and 
then  the  water  In  the  caissons  is  pumped  out,  adding  additional  buoyancy  as  they  become 
empty.  The  C.  is  sometimes  employed  in  raising  sunken  ships,  and  the  prmciple  Is 
applied  to  dry  docks  in  some  instances. 

OAKELFOKS,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Cornwall,  near  the  source  of  the  Camel  (crooked 
brook),  14  m.  w.  of  Launces.ton.  It  lies  in  a  high  and  hlUy  tract  near  the  moors.  It 
has  a  small  population.  C.  is  siUd  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  642,  between 
king  Arthur  and  Mordred,  his  nephew,  when  both  were  slain.  The  West  Saxons,  under 
Egbert,  had  a  battle  with  the  Britons  here  in  823.  The  rains  of  king  Arthur's  castle, 
Tintaffel,  stand  on  the  high  rocky  coast,  4  m.  n.w.  of  Camelford.  Two  m.  n,  of  C.  are 
the  celebrated  slate-quarries  of  Delabole,  employing  a  large  number  of  men.  Macpher^ 
son,  the  author  or  translator  of  Ossian,  was  member  of  parliament  for  C.  In  1781,  but 
the  reform  act  of  1832  disfranchised  the  borough. 

CAXZLLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  temttreemiaceeB  (q.v.).  natives  of 
Gbiaa,  Japan,  and  the  n.  of  India — some  of  which  are  now  among  the  most  common 
and  admired  green-house  shrubs  in  Britain  and  otlier  countrleB  too  cold  for  their  cultiva- 
tion in  tbe  open  air,  receiving  the  same  sort  of  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  otlier 
florists'  flowers,  and  with  the  same  result,  of  an  endless  multUdlcation  of  beautiful 
hybrids  and  varieties.  The  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is  C.  Japoniea.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate-elliptical,  almost  acuminate  and  serrate,  shining;  the  flowers  without  stalks,  mostly 
Bolitarv,  large,  and  rose-like.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan ;  and  there  and  in  China  it  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  In  Its  wild  state,  it  has  red  flowers;  and  the 
red  single  C.  is  much  used  by  gardeners  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  fine  varieties, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  generally  double,  and  in  many  cases  most  completely  so.  lUny 
of  them  are  of  ChioeM  or  Japanese  orh^n;  many  hnTe  been  ralBed  by  cultivators  m 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  America.  Their  colors  are  very  wioua;  and  the 
varieties  also  differ  much  m  the  form  and  pobition  of  the  pet^.  It  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  G.  that  its  flowering  time  U  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  By  those  who  can  afford 
the  expense,  entire  houses  are  often  devoted  to  the  culture  of  camellias.  Some  culti- 
vators are  careful  to  protect  them  from  direct  sunshine,  others  recommend  an  opposite 
treatment  in  this  particular;  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  free  access  of  air  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  that  water  must  be  given  very  liberally,  yet  with  such  caution  that  the  soil 
may  never  remain  soaked  after  the  immediate  wants  of  the  plant  are  supplied.  The 
cultivation  of  camellias  in  the  windows  of  houses  is  often  attended  with  disappointment, 
from  the  buds  dropping  off  when  almost  ready  to  expand,  which  is  generally  owing 
either  to  a  neglect  or  an  excess  of  watering;  an  apparently  slight  mistake,  either  of  the 
one  kind  or  of  the  other,  being  very  speedily  productive  of  this  evil.  Too  much  heat  at 
this  time  is  also  apt  to  cause  the  flower-buds  to  fall  off.  The  C.  flowers  well,  when  the 
temperature  is  kept  not  very  much  above  the  freezing-point,  but  frost  it  cannot  bear.  In 
the  8.  of  England,  some  of  the  varieties  are  occasional^  trained  to  walls  in  the  open  air, 
receiving  a  little  protection  in  winter.  The  proper  soil  for  Camillas  is  a  loose  black 
mold;  a  litUe  sand  and  a  little  peat  are  oftao  advantageously  mixed  with  loam  to  form 
it.  Camellias  are  often  propagated  by  cuttiora,  often  by  layers;  but  the  finest  varieties 
veiT  generally  by  grafting  or  oy  inarching.  The  single  C.  is  also  propagated  by  seed, 
and  in  this  way  the  best  stocks  for  grafting  are  procured-HOf  the  other  8pe<^  of  C., 
the  most  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  u  G.  retieukiia.  The  true  tea  plant  Is 
practically  a  camellia.   Bee  Tea. 

CAMELLIA'CEJB,  an  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shmbs  In  s.  and  e.  Asia  and 
South  America;  Korth  America  has  four  species.  The  tea  plant  and  the  camellia  are 
specimens. 

OAlEELOPASDEliIS.   See  Oxrapfe. 

CAJC£L0FASDE1<I8,  a  constellation  defined  by  HelveHus,  between  the  pole-star, 
Auriga,  Cassiopeia,  and  the  head  of  Ursa  Major,  consisted  of  stars  of  the  4th  and  lower 
magnitudes,  forming,  in  imagination,  tiie  shape  of  a  giraffe. 

CAlfELOT,  a  steep  hill  in  the  parish  of  Queen's  Camel,  Somersetshire,  England,  five 
miles  from  Ildiester.  The  town  possesses  some  remains  of  considerable  antli^uity  and  Is 
Identified  by  tradition  with  Camelot,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  legendary  Eiog  Arthur 
(i^.v.).  Others  state  that  Camelot  was  the  name  given  in  the  medieeval  romances  to  the 
aty  which  grew  up  out  of  the  permanent  quarters  of  the  second  Augusta  legion  at 
Caerleon-upon-Usk.  Camelot  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Tennyson.  Bee,  for  example 
The  Loffy  of  Shalott,  Morte  ^Arthur,  and  Otiinevere. 

CAKEL'B  HATR  is  woven  by  Persians  and  Arabs  Into  material  for  tents  and  cloth- 
ing. In  early  ages  rough  garments  of  this  stuff  were  worn  by  monks  and  priests  by 
way  of  penance.    A  fine  article  of  camel's  hair  is  used  for  pencils  by  artists. 

OAXEL'S  HUIIP,  or  Cahgl'b  Back  Mom<TAiiT,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Oreen  Moud* 
tains,  4088  ft.  high;  17  m.  w.  of  Montpelier,  Vt. 

OAKELV  THOBK,  Alhagi,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminota  (q.v.). 
Bub-order  papUionaeea,  containing  a  number  of  herbaceous  or  half-grubby  spMics, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  dcaort^  of  the  east,  having  simple  leaves,  minute  stipules,  racemes 
of  red  flowera,  and  jointed  pods  iriUt  one  seed  in  each  joint.   These  plants  are  of  great 
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iinportanoe  on  account  of  the  food  which  they  afford  for  camels,  where  other  veeietatioii 
is  far  from  being  abundant;  and  camels  are  tWttcuJarly  fond  of  them.  A.  cameBrum.,  a 
herbaceous  species,  yields  a  kind  of  maaua  (q.v.),  which  appears  in  the  form  of  drops, 
as  of  honey,  on  the  leaves,  and  gradually  hardens.  A  simnar  exudation  is  yielded  by  A. 
Tiipaiermt,  another  herbaceoits  species;  but  it  is  not  certaiu  that  the  manna  of  Persia  and 
Bokhara  is  produced,  as  has  be^  alleged,  by  A.  maurorum,  a  shrubby  species  3  or  8  ft. 
in  height,  which  certaioly  does  not  yield  it  In  India  or  Egypt;  the  supposition  that  this 
exudMion  results  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  Persia  and  Bokhara,  being 
perhaps  lesa  probable  than  that  of  a  mistake  concerning  spedes  not  very  dissimilar. 

CAKEVJB,  nympha  in  Boman  mythology,  with  prophetic  powers,  named  Xgeria, 
Cannenta,  Anterorta,  and  Poatvorta.  The  poets  sometimes  give  the  name  to  the  nine 
muses. 

C&'XXHZ,  or  Eambhz,  a  t  in  Saxony,  22  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden;  pop.  '90,  7700.  In 
1743,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Leasing  was  Ixim  here,  and  in  1836  a  pub- 
lic hospital  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

CAKED  (Ital.  eamei).  Gems  cut  in  relief  are  called  cameos,  in  opposition  to  those  that 
are  hollowed  out  so  as  to  yield  a  raised  impression,  which  are  called  intaglios.  The  term 
C.,  however,  is  applied  more  especially  to  those  diminutive  pieces  of  sculpture  which 
are  prepared  from  precious  stones  having  two  strata  or  layers  of  different  colors,  the 
undennost  of  which  is  left  to  form  the  background,  the  object  to  be  represented  being 
cut  in  the  upper  one.  The  stone  generally  used  lor  this  purpose  by  the  ancients  was 
the  variegated  onyx. 

The  art  of  cameo-cutting  is  of  great  antiqiUty.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  to  have  been  practiced  dv  the  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  Phenicians  car- 
ried it  into  Egrpt.  From  the  Egyptians,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks,  who  brought 
it  to  great  perfection;  and  latterly  it  was  practiced  very  extensively,  and  more  suoiess- 
fully  than  perhaps  any  other  art,  in  Rome.  To  what  extent  the  gems,  commonly  called 
Etruscan,  are  in  reality  early  Greek,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst  the  learned.  It  was 
not  till  a  comparatively  late  period — the  age  following  Praxiteles — that  cameo-cutting 
became  popular  in  Greece;  and  it  was  in  the  coivts  of  uie  successors  of  Alexander  that 
It  was  chiefly  patronized.  At  this  period,  cameos  were  very  extensively  used,  not  only 
as  personal  ornaments,  but  in  cups,  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  objects  of  domestic  lux* 
ury.  Pateree  and  other  vessels  were  frequently  worked  out  of  a  single  stone,  upon  which 
were  exhibited  a  whole  series  of  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Many  of 
the  antique  cameos  which  have  been  preserved  are  wonderfully  beautiful  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  finest  specimen  In  existence  is  said  to  be  the  Gonzaga  C,  formeny 
at  Halmaison,  now  at  Bt.  Petersburg.  It  rmtresents  the  head  of  a  prince  and  his  wife, 
{wobably  Ptolemy  L  and  Borydice.  Wint^hnonn  mentions  a  C.  representing  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  in  such  high  relief,  that  almost  the  whole  contour  of  the  figures,  which 
are  of  the  moat  delicate  white,  is  detached  from  the  ground.  It  belonged  to  the  painter 
Hengs,  and  at  his  death  was  purchased  by  the  empress  Catharine  of  Bussia.  Tl^  only 
other  gem  which  Winckelmann  is  disposed  to  rank  with  that  Just  mentioned,  is  "  the 
Judgment  of  Paris"  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince  PiomUno  at  Rome.  Of  cameos  of  the 
Roman  time,  many  fine  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  continental  museums.  The 
most  celebrated  C.  in  England  is  the  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  in  the  Marlborough  coUec- 
ticm,  1^  Ti^hon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  Uved  in  Macedon  under  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors itf  Alexairaer.  The  stones  on  which  many  of  these  cameos  are  out  are  of  sur- 
ptlidng,  and,  in  modern  times,  unequaled  size  and  perfection.  They  are  supposed  to 
nave  been  procured  by  the  ancients  through  their  oriental  and  African  commerce. 
Cameos  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  In  medieeval  times;  but  the  art  revived  in  It^y, 
under  the  auspices  of  of  the  Medici;  and  the  production  of  cameos,  both  in  pietra  dura 
and  in  shell,  has  there  become  a  branch  of  art-manufacture  of  considerable  importance. 
Impressions  from  antique  cameos  in  glass,  sulphur,  porcel^n,  and  other  materials,  are 
produced  in  many  places;  and  for  artistic  purposes,  possess  all  the  value  of  the  originals. 

Glass  Oameoa. — The  manufacture  of  cameos  from  artificial  substances  was  not 
unknown  to  the  aacients.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  an  imitation  of  C, 
in  glass  is  the  famous  Barberiai  or  Portland  vase,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
g^und  is  blue,  the  figures,  which  are  in  low  relief,  being  of  a  delicate,  half-transparent 
white.  See  PoRTLANp  Vasel  Many  fragments  of  the  same  kind  of  manufacture  exist 
in  other  cabinets,  but  that  which  ve  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  perfect  example. 

S&eU  Cam«os. — The  art  of  ImltatinK  cameos  in  shell,  which  has  now  attained  to  such 
perfection  as  to  rival  the  delicacy  ana  finish  even  of  antique  workmanship,  and  which 
Is  a  process  quit«  as  artistical  as  their  production  from  gems,  is  of  modem  hiventlon. 
The  Aells,  uke  the  stones,  chosen  for  this  purpose,  are  such  as  possess  layers  of  different 
colors.  The  most  useful  are  the  hull's  mouth,  the  under  layer  of  which  is  red,  resembling 
the  sardonyx ;  the  hlaek  helmet,  which  has  a  dark  onyx  ground ;  and  the  quten's  eoTieh, 
which  the  ground  is  of  a  pinkish  hue.  These  shells  have  three  strata,  tiie  undermost  qf 
which  forms  the  ground,  the  figure  being  sculptured  in  the  second,  and  the  third  serv- 
ing to  mark  the  hair,  wreaths,  armor,  and  other  more  prominent  objects.  The  portion 
01  shdl  having  been  prepared  of  the  requisite  size,  form,  and  thickness  by  Tarlous 
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mechanical  meom,  it  is  fixed      some  adhesive  sabstanoe — nsoaUy  roein — to  a  amaH 
block  of  wood,  of  such  form  and  thickness  as  to  be  conveniently  gruped  by  the  artist 
in  lus  left  hand.   The  outline  of  the  object  or  objects  to  be  represented  ia  then  sketched 
with  a  pencil,  and,  in  the  case  of  portraits,  ia  usually  copied  from  a  previous  pencil 
sketch  on  paper.   The  peocil-markms  on  the  shell  ia  then  followed  with  A  scratch-point, 
and  the  suiroundinc  white  substanoeu  removed  by  meana  of  files  and  gravers.  Thi» 
latter  wocess,  whi<£  ia  more  mechanical  tiwn  the  rest,  ia  usually  performed  by  an  aadst- 
ant.   The  artist  then  proceeds  slowly  and  carefully  to  work  out  his  subject  by  the  use 
of  smaller  tools ;  those  used  at  last  for  deepealDe  the  finer  lines  being  scaimy  larger  than 
ordinary  darning-needless.  The  manufacture  of  shell-cameos  in  Rome  commenced  about 
1805,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  Sicilian  origin.   The  art  was  at  first  confined  to  Italy; 
but  daring  the  last  80  years,  it  faaa  been  carried  on  in  Paris  to  a  great  extent.   A  largv 
proportion  of  the  whole  cameoa  manufactured  lo  France  are  tmjported  Into  Enj^nd,  and 
many  of  them  are  mounted  as  broodtes,  and  exported  to  the  Unued  States  and  the  British 
colonies.   See  Ulus.,  Dumovds,  ktc.,  ycL  IV. 

OAMKBA.   See  Photography. 

wamtftA  iiVCUlA,  an  optical  tnstmment  conflicted  of  various  forms,  and  for 
various  putiKMea  Dr.  Woltaston's  C.  L..  Intended  to  facilitate  the  perspective  delinea- 
tion ai  ot^tfl,  consists  of  a  small  qmidrilateral  prism  of  glass,  of  which  AB  in  the 

annexed  figure  is  tiie  perpendicular  sec- 
tion, held  ID  a  brass  frame,  which  is  at- 
tached to  an  upright  rod,  having  at  its 
lower  end  a  screw-clamp,  to  fix  it  to  the 
edge  of  a  table.  The  prism  being  at  the 
height  of  about  a  foot  from  the  table, 
has  its  upper  face  horizontal.  Two  of 
its  faces,  as  in  the  figure,  are  at  a  right 
angle  at  A;  the  contiguous  faces  make 
reflectively  with  them  angles  of  67^' ;  so 
that  ibe  remaining  obtuse  an^e  at  B 
containa  185°.  Bays  coming  mim  an 
object  PQ,  and  falling  nearly  perpendic- 
ularly on  the  first  surface,  enter  the 
prism,  and  undergo  total  refiection  at 
the  contiguous  surface  (see  Dioptrics); 
they  then  fall  at  the  same  angle  on  the 
next  surhoo,  and  are  totally  refiected  again;  finally,  they  emerge  nearly  perpendicularly 
to  the  remahilDg  surface.  An  eye,  as  in  the  figure,  then  receives  the  emergent  pendl 
through  one  part  of  the  pupU,  so  that  an  image,  pq,  of  the  object  is  seen  projected 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  table.  The  rays  from  the  drawing-pencil  passing  the 
edge  of  the  prism,  enter  the  other  part  of  the  pupil;  and  the  pencil  and  image  being 
seen  together  upon  the  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  taken.  There  is,  however, 
a  practical  difficulty — the  image  and  the  drawing-pencil  are  at  distances  Beosibly  different 
from  the  eye,  and  bo  cannot  be  seen  together  matinctly  at  the  same  time.  To  obviate 
this,  a  plate  of  metal,  with  a  small  aperture  asan  eye-hole,  is  placed  at  the  edse  under 
the  eye,  so  that  the  rays  throurii  the  prism,  and  those  from  the  drawing-pencu,  whixdi 
both  pass  through  the  eye-hote,  form  only  very  small  pencils.  By  this,  the  difficulty 
is  greatly  diminished.  It  is  still,  however,  difficult  to  use  the  instrument  satisfactorily; 
and  though  many  acquire  great  readiness  in  its  use,  others  have  never  been  able  to  attam 
the  same  facility.  The  instrument  Is  remarkable  for  its  small  bulk  and  portability. 
A  good  one  will  pack  in  a  box  8  in.  by  3,  and  i  in.  deep.  Besides  this  form  of  the  C. 
L.,  which  is  the  most  common,  there  are  others.  Its  simplest  form  is  merely  a  piece 
of  smooth  glass  fixed  at  an  angle  of  46°  to  the  horizon.  An  image  from  a  horizontal 
object  falling  on  this  glass  will  he  perfectly  refiected,  aad  that  in  the  vertical,  so  that 
tiie  eye  looking  vertically  down  wilt  see  the  image,  and,  owing  to  the  transparency  of 
tiie  ^ass,  the  artist  will  be  able  to  trace  it  out  upon  paper  b^ow.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever (see  Catoptriob),  the  image  will  be  inverted. 

OAICBBA  0B8CTJXA  (literally,  a  dark  chamber),  an  instrument  invented  by  Baptlsta 
Porta  in  the  16tb  century.  It  is  known  in  its  simplest  form  ae  a  familiar  toy,  con- 
sisting of  a  rectangular  box,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is 
equal  to  the  length  and  depth  of  the  box;  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  a  plane  reflec- 
tor is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  which  throws  the  image  of  any  objects  to  which  the 
lens  may  be  directed  on  a  piece  of  ground-glass  on  the  top  of  the  box  in  a  non-inverted 
position,  so  that  they  may  be  viewed  or  sketched  from  as  in  nature. 

The  C.  O.  being  now  an  indispensable  article  in  the  practice  of  photography,  haa 
received  a  number  of  recent  improvements,  which  make  it  rank  as  a  scientific  mstru- 
ment  The  principle,  however,  involved  in  the  simplest  and  most  refined  forma  la  the 
same,  and  may  be  illustrated  and  made  intelligible  by  the  following  experiment:  Let  a 
small  hole  be  bored  in  a  window-shutter,  and  the  room  be  darkened.  If,  now,  the 
beam  of  light  entering  the  room  by  tiiis  hole  be  intercepted  by  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
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heM  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole,  an  inverted  image  of  objects  without  will  be 
•een  upon  the  paper.  By  placing  a  small  convex  lens  over  the  hole,  this  image  is  ren- 
dered much  more  distinct,  or  anarp,  in  photographic  language.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
foand  that,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  hole,  me  ima^  att^ns  a  maximum  degree 
of  sharpness;  and  that  If  the  paper  be  removed  from  this  point  to  anv  position  either 
Hearer  to  the  hole  or  further  from  it,  the  Image  becomes  indistinct  ana  confused.  At 
the  point  of  neatest  distinctness,  the  image  is  said  to  be  focuMd.  Such  being  the 
principle  of  the  camera,  it  is  evident  that  in  practice  the  instrument  may  assume  many 
forma,  provided  always  that  it  consiHts  of  a  darkened  box  or  chamber  lutving  a  hole  at 
one  end  for  the  insertion  of  a  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  and  at  the  other  a  screen, 
generally  made  of  ground-glass,  on  which  to  receive  the  image. 

The  body  of  the  inatrunent  may  be  made  of  any  opaque  aubstance;  the  tube  or 
tubes  are  generally  formed  of  ImuB.  and  contain  one  or  more  lenses;  there  Is  the 
obscured  or  ground-glass,  upon  which  the  image  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  focus;  and  the  rack  lielund,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  double  sides  of  the  camera, 
the  body  of  the  instrument  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  till  the  image  on  the  ground- 
screen  is  accurately  focused.  This  rack  is  most  frequently  placed  upon  the  tubes  ear- 
ning tiie  tenses.  The  interior  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  blackened,  to  prevent  reflec- 
tion of  the  xays  falling  on  their  ndes,  and  to  impart  sreater  distinctness  to  the  plctnre. 

Tlie  eamera-tlide  is  a  thin,  dark  box,  and  is  used  for  conveying  a  sensitive  plate  from 
the  operating-room  to  the  camera,  and  back  ag^  after  exposure.  It  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangnlar  frame,  made  to  flt  exactly  into  the  back  of  the  camera  when  the  focudng- 
tcreen  is  removed.  At  the  back  is  a  hinged  door,  by  means  of  which  the  plate  is  intro- 
luced  into  the  slide;  and  in  front  is  a  shutter,  which  is  pulled  up  when  the  plate  is  to 
)e  exposed,  and  shut  down  after  the  time  requisite  for  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the 
pUte  has  expired.  It  must  be  constructed  so  that,  when  substituted  for  me  focusing' 
screen,  the  surface  of  the  prepiu^  pliUe,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  image,  shul 
Gorreapond  exactly  in  distance  from  the  lens  with  the  ground-sarface  of  ^e  focudng^ 
■creen.  The  plate  rests  upon  projections  of  tXtver  wire  in  the  comers  of  the  slide;  and 
the  same  slide  may  be  used  for  plates  of  different  sizes,  by  introdudng  Into  it  thin  frames 
of  suitable  dimensions  also  furnished  with  silver-wire  comers. 

Photographic  cameras  are  generally  required  for  one  of  three  pm^oses — ^vlz. ,  portraits, 
landscapes,  or  copying;  and  for  each  of  tliese  it  is  necessary  to  m^e  suitable  modifica- 
tions in  the  coos^ction  of  the  instrument.  A  camera  has,  however,  been  recently 
contrived  which  combines  within  Itself  the  fxmditions  necessary  for  all  contingencies. 
It  is  called  Martin's  universal  portn^t,  landscape,  and  copying  camera,  and  coo^ta, 
mrimarily,  of  a  base-board,  80  in.  long  and  11  in.  wide,  divided  into  three  pieces,  and 
unfiled  together  by  means  of  broad  brass  binges,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  bearing  as  much  as 
possible,  and  bolted  together  when  in  use  by  sliding  panels  of  mahogany,  extending 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  base-lward.  This  ijase-Doard  being  grooved  on  its  outer 
edges,  allows  tiie  sliding  portions  of  the  camera  to  be  moved  from  one  end  to  the  otlier, 
so  as  to  alter  the  relation  between  object,  lens,  and  image  ad  i^nHum. 

OAUXKA'Birre,  JOACRiu — originally,  laebhard,  which  name  he  changed  into  C.  .because 
his  forefathers  iiad  been  Kdmmerer  (chamberlains)  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg—was  bom  at  Bamberg,  April  13,  1500,  and  died  at  Lcipsic,  after  a  life  devoted  to 
literature,  April  17,  1574.  He  was  by  nature  earnest  and  taciturn;  but  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  bis  sobriety  of  opinion,  strength  of  character,  and,  when  he  pleased,  over 
powering  eloquence,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  bis  contemporaries.  His  works,  ct 
which  Berend  still  remain  valuable,  Include  an  excellent  biography  of  Melanchthon,  and 
a  collection  of  letters  by  this  reformer;  also  annotations  on  Cicero's  QuMtiona  Tiam- 
htuxn!^-.  Eleme?>t«  <ifWuiiorie;  CommentaHi  Lingua  6nFe«  Xa^na(1661);  and  ^w- 
Ma  lfimSiiare$  <158&-05),  ^ving  interesting  notices  of  his  times. 

OAXEXA'BIVS,  Rudolph  Jakob,  166S-1731;  a  German  botanist  and  physician, 
professor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Tubingen.  He  was  the  first 
to  observe  and  establish  the  sexual  theory  of  plants. 

CAMEB'nrO  {ancient  Camerinum),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata, 
situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  41  m.  aw.  of  Ancooa.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  tempte  to  Jupiter,  a  university,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk. 
Its  bishopric  dates  from  ue  8d  c;  and  It  was  made  an  srchiei^acopal  see  in  1787. 
Pop.  12,000. 

CAXEBLEVOO,  or  CAKEBUNGO  (Ital.,  chamberlain),  the  cardinal  who  controls  the 
finances  and  the  secular  interests  of  the  pope.  During  a  vacancy  In  the  Holy  See,  he  is 
sole  head  In  things  temporal,  and  preddes  over  the  apostolic  chamber  or  palace.  In 
things  spiritual,  however,  he  is  asdsted  by  the  other  canlinals.  The  cardinal  cameriengo 
b  one  or  the  four  great  officers  of  the  pope,  the  titles  of  the  other  three  being  eanttnal 
^icar,  cardinal  patron,  and  cardinal  penaetUiaTy. 

CAKKBOH,  a  parish  In  s.w.  Louisiana,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  surface  low,  with 
many  swamps;  area,  1662  sq.  ul;  pop.  W,  2828,  with  colored.    Judicial  seat,  Cameron. 

CUBBOl',  a  CO.  in  n.  w.  Pennsylvania,  traversed  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads; 883  sq.  m.;  pop.  'SOt  7238.   Productions  agridtUtural.   Ca  seat,  Emporium. 
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OAXEBON,  a  co.  la  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande;  1960  sq.m.;; 
pop.  '90,  14,424,  with  colored.  The  portion  along  the  Rio  Grande  is  very  fertile;  the 
remainder  is  grazing  land.    Co.  seat,  Brownsville. 

CAXEBOV,  DoNAU),  a  Scottish  highland  chief  who  fought  for  the  pretender  and 
was  wounded  atCuUoden,  but  eseapm  to  France.   He  .was  the  "Loohlel''of  Oamp- 

bell's  poem. 

OAmSOH,  Jaiceb  Donald  (usually  called  "Don"  Caicbbon>,  h.  Harrisburg, Penn., 
1888;  eldest  son  of  Simon;  graduated  at  PrincetoD  college  in  1853.  and  since  largely 
ODgagBd  in  iron,  coal,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  bis  state.  As  piendent  m 
the  Northern  Central  railroad,  be  did  OTeat  service  to  the  union  cause  during  the  war. 
In  1876,  be  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  war,  and  in  Mar.,  1877,  succeeded  bis  father  as 
V.  S,  senator.  In  1879,  he  was  cfaoaen  chairman  of  the  republican  national  committae 
in  place  of  Zachariah  Chandler,  deceased.  This  position  he  resigned  in  18H0,  but 
retained  his  seat  in  the  Senale  until  1896,  when  he  announced  bis  intention  to  retire  &(hd 
public  life.    In  1895  be  was  among  those  who  advocated  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

OAXZXOV,  John,  a  famous  scholar  and  divine,  was  b.  at  61a|Bgow  about  the  yen 
1580,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  where,  in  his  20tb  year,  he  held  an 
appointment  as  reader  in  Greek.  In  1600,  be  set  out  to  travel  in  France,  where  his 
ability  and  erudition  secured  for  him  a  pliilosophical  professorship  in  the  univemty 
of  Bedaa.  He  afterwards  acted  as  a  Protestant  clerg^ymau  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  the 
death  of  Gomarus,  was  appointed  to  the  divinity  chau:  in  the  university  of  Saumur, 
an  appointment  he  held  until  1620.  Returning  to  Britain,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  at  Glasgow;  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  returned  to  Saumur;  thence  to 
Montauban,  where  he  received  a  divinity  professorship.  Here  bis  opposition  to  the 
party  who  advocated  a  civil  war  made  him  many  enemies,  by  one  of  whom  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  street;  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  in  1625.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time;  in  Biblical  criticism,  he  was  inclined 
to  be  perverse;  where  there  was  a  difficulty,  fae  usually  chose  the  opposite  view  to 
that  held  by  other  divines,  especially  Beza.  His  theokwical  opinions  were  of  a  8om» 
what  lax  character,  his  vacka  being  said  to  be  tha  fountution  of  An^rauf  s  doctrine  at 
univeraal  grace. 

OAMESOV,  RiooABD,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  17th  c.,  who  suffered 
death  for  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  from  whom  the  zeli^ous  sect  oiidiiiarily  called 
Gameronlans  (q.v.)  has  been  named.  C.  belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  hela  by  the 
perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  (see  Cotkhahts), 
which  were  set  aside  at  ue  restoration  of  Charles  IL  Along  with  some  others,  he  stren- 
uously resisted  those  measures  that  reinstated  the  Episco^  church  In  Scotland,  and 
that  proscribed  the  meetings  for  public  worship  of  unauthorized  religious  bodies.  Con- 
trary to  law,  be  persisted  in  preaching  in  the  fields,  and  became  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, to  which,  indeed,  he  finally  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance.  In  June,  IwO,  he, 
in  company  with  about  twenty  persons  of  equal  zeal,  well  armed,  entered  the  town  of 
Sanquhar;  and  in  the  market-place  they  formally  renounced  their  allenance  to  Charles 
II.,  who  had  so  grossly  abused  his  power,  and  declared  war  wainst  nim  and  all  tUs 
adherents.  After  this  act  they  retired  to  the  bills  between  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire, 
where  they  succeeded  in  evading  capture  for  a  month,  thou^  a  price  of  6,000  merks  had 
been  set  upon  C.'s  head  by  government,  and  8,000  upon  the  heads  of  the  others.  On  iba 
30th  July,  1680,  however,  they  were  surprised  by  a  vastly  superior  force  in  Ally's  Moss, 
and  after  a  brave  fight,  C.  was  killed.  His  hands  and  head  were  cut  off,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Nethertx>w  Port,  Edinburgh. 

GAXZXOH,  Simon  b.  in  Lancaster  ro.,  Penn.,  1799.  In  1845,  be  was  elected  by 
the  democrats  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  Joined  the  republicans  on  the  organization  of  that 
party,  and  was  by  them  re-elected  to  the  senate  in  1866.  In  1861,  he  was  secretary  of 
■war,  and  in  1863  minister  to  Russia.  Twice  again  he  was  chosen  senator,  in  1860  and  in 
1872.  and  was  succeeded  In  that  office  in  1877  by  his  son,  James  Donald.  He  -was  one  of 
the  leading  financiers  and  business  men  of  the  state.   He  d.  1889. 

OAXESOT,  Vebnet  Lovett,  an  African  traveler,  sou  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Cameron, 
Ticar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  was  b.  In  1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1857,  and  served  some 
time  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa.  In  1878,  he  took  charge  of  an  expedition  to  relieve  Liv* 
ingstone,  his  orders  being  to  join  him  by  the  nearest  route.  He  started  from  Baga- 
moyoin  Mar.,  and  in  Aug.,  at  Unyanyembe,  met  Livingstone's  followers  bE»rtog  his 
remains  to  the  coast.  After  making  arrangements  for  their  safe  arrival,  he  proceed^ 
to  Ujiji,  where  be  found  some  of  Livinestone's  papers  and  a  map,  which  he  forwarded 
to  Zuizibar.  He  then  made  a  survey  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  he  found  to  be  dis- 
connected with  the  Nile  system.  In  the  belief  that  the  Lualaba  was  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Congo,  he  resolved  to  follow  its  course  to  the  w.  coast;  but  owing  to  the  hostile 
interposition  of  the  native  chiefs,  was  prevented  from  verifying  a  conviction,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  was  soon  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Stanley.  Taking  a  more  south- 
erly route,  be  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bengnela,  on  the  w.  coast,  In 
Oct.,  1875,  whence  he  returned  to  England.  An  account  of  his  travels,  which  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  valuable  scientific  ot^rvations.  was  published  in  1877  in  a 
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Tola,  under  .the  tttle  of  Aaron  Afriea.  O.  wu  made  a  companion  of  the  bath;  and 
raised  to  the  naval  luik  of  commander.  He  d.  In  1894. 

CAXEBOB'  HI0HLAin>EB8  (the  Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders),  the  designa- 
tion given  to  the  79th  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  in  consequence  of  the 
corps  having  been  raised  by  Allan  Cameron  of  Erroch  in  1798.  Originally,  it  consisted 
of  1000  men,  but  a  second  battalion  was  added  in  1804.  This  gallant  regiment,  which 
wears  the  Highland  garb,  performed  distinguished  services  in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo,  and  in  the  chief  warlike  struggles  of  more  recent  times. 

CAICEBO'HIAN  BEOIKXNT,  the  26th  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  so 
caUed  from  having  had  its  origin  In  a  body  of  Camcronians  (q.T.)  during  the  revoluUon 
of  1688.  Taking  advantage  of  their  zetu  and  courage,  the  conmntion  which  sat  at 
Edinburgh  induced  a  number  of  them  to  assist  in  the  revolution,  which  it  was  imagined 
by  some  was  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  the  covenants.  They  were  Induced  to  enlist 
on  the  understanding  that  the  special  object  of  the  corps  was  "  to  recover  and  establish 
the  work  of  reformation  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  popery,  prelacy,  and  arbitrary 
power,  in  all  the  branches  and  steps  thereof,  till  the  government  m  church  and  stale  l>e 
brought  to  that  luster  and  integrity  which  it  tiad  in  the  best  of  times."  (See  Burton's 
MutoTV  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  C.  R.,  with  the 
youthful  lord  Angus  as  col.,  and  William  Cleland  as  lieut.col.  and  actual  com- 
mander. Under  Cleland,  not  yet  in  his  80th  year,  the  regiment  was  sent  northwards 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  after  the  fall  of  viscount  Dundee.  Surrounded  by  from  4000 
to  SOOO  Highlanders,  the  Cameronians,  only  800  strong,  gallantly  defended  tliemselvea 
during  a  whole  day  in  Dunkeld,  Au^.  21,  1689.  In  this  terrific  struggle,  the  brave 
Cleland  was  killed.  Considering  the  issue  of  the  revolution,  they  liad  been  entrapped 
into  military  service,  and  their  employment  on  foreign  service  afterwards  greatly  scan* 
dalized  the  Cameronian  sect.  The  regiment  has  ever  done  credit  to  Its  origin;  being 
distinguished  alike  for  gallantry  and  for  good  conduct 

CAXEXO'RIAHS,  the  religious  sect  in  Scotland  popularly  named  after  Kchard  Cam- 
eron  (q.v.).  Its  omcial  designation,  however,  is  that  of  Reformed  Presbyterians.  No 
doubt,  the  principles  of  the  body  are  those  for  which  Cameron  contended  and  died;  but 
not  till  after  1688  did  the  small  body  of  Presbyterians,  who  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  poli^  of  1688  to  1649  in  opposition  to  the  revolution  set- 
tlement, assume  a  distinct  form.  According  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  ratified 
W  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster  in  1 64S,  presbvterianism  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Bcotland,  and  Ireland,  and  popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  etc.,  were  to 
be  exUrpftted.  As  a  measure  of  padflcaUon.  presbyterianism  was  estaUlshed  in  Scot- 
land by  act  of  parliament,  1680;  but  it  was  of  a  modified  kind,  rendering  the  church  a 
creature  of  the  state,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  calling  of  general  assemblies. 
Equally  to  the  disgust  of  the  extreme  party  referred  to,  prelacy  was  confirmed  in  Eiig. 
land  and  Ireland,  and  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  heresy — i.e.,  dissent.  In  senti- 
ment. If  not  in  form,  therefore,  this  party  repudiated  the  government  of  William  III.  and 
his  successors,  and  maintained  the  perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  covenants. 
Unquestionably,  tiiese  C.  acted  under  strong  convictions,  and  only  desired  to  carry  out 
to  a  legitimate  issue  theoretiotl  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland  which,  for  pruden- 
tial considerations,  have  been  practically  in  abeyance;  and  it  is  in  the  standards  of  Uiis 
sect  ttiat  we  find  a  true  embodiment  of  tne  tenets  held  by  the  great  body  of  English  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians  of  1648.  Although  thus  an  elder  sister  of  the  existing  church  of 
Scotland  and  all  its  secessions,  it  was  with  some  diflaculty  that,  after  the  revolution,  it 
organized  a  communion  with  ordained  ministers.  The  steadfastness  of  members  was 
put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  defection  of  their  ministers;  but  In  1706,  after  their  faith  and 
patience  had  been  tried  for  16  years,  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  John  M'HUlan,  from 
the  Estatdialied  church;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  Rev.  John  H'Neil,  a  licentiate 
of  the  same  church.  To  confirm  the  iFaitb  of  members,  and  give  a  public  testimony  of 
their  principles,  the  covenants  were  solemnly  renewed  on  Auchensauch  hill,  near 
Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1712.  The  subsequent  accession  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Nalme 
enabled  the  C.  to  constitute  a  presbytery  at  Braehead,  in  the  parish  of  Camwath,  on 
the  Ist  of  Aug.,  1743,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Reformed  presbytery.  Other 
preachers  afterwards  attached  themselves  to  the  sect,  which  continued  to  dourish 
obscurely  in  the  w.  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  For  their  history  and  tenets,  we 
refer  to  the  ITettimoni/  of  the  Btformed  Pre^terian  Church  (Glasgow,  John  Keith,  1842). 
Holdinr  sftictly  to  the  covenuits,  and  In  theory  rejecting  the  revolution  settlement,  the 

Eilttical  podtlon  of  the  C.  is  very  peculiar,  as  they  refuse  to  recognize  any  laws  or 
Btitutions  which  they  conceive  to  be  Inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  from 
which  cause  many  of  them  formerly  isolated  themselves  from  general  society,  and 
refused  several  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizens.  In  1860,  there  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  kirk -sessions  t»  prevent  the  members  becoming  vol- 
unteers, on  account  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  required  to  be  taken.   On  the 

auestion  c<Hninff  before  the  ^od,  it  was  decided  (1868)  that  excommunication  for  taking 
w  oath  should  cease.   In  consequence  of  this  decision,  10  or  12  congregations  seceded. 
In  1876,  the  la^er  body  of  the  ifeformed  Presbyterian^  consisting  cx  about  45  congre- 
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KBtfoDS,  was  formally  united  to  the  Free  Chureta  of  Scotlsnd.  ao  fliat  the  dbttDcttva 
Matures  of  the  Camraonianfl  are  now  repreaented  by  the  few  congregatkms  wUdi 
aecxded  in  1868. 

CAirEBOnm,  a  sect  in  Trmce,  followers  of  John  Cameron  of  Scotland.  Thgy 

are  moderate  Calvinists,  and  assert  that  the  will  of  man  is  determined  only  by  the  maD- 
tical  judgment  of  the  mind;  that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from 
the  knowledge  that  Ood  infuses  into  them;  and  that  God  does  not  move  the  will  phys- 
ically, hut  OQly  morally,  by  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  the  mind.  This  peculiar  doctruie 
of  grace  and  free-will  was  adopted  by  many  eminent  teachers  who  thouigbt  Calvin's  doc- 
trine too  harsh. 

OAJCEBOOB',  a  German  protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  extending  199  miles 
along  the  coast  of  the  bight  of  Biafra,  between  the  Campo  river  and  the  Kio  del  Key. 
It  is  a  fertile  region,  sad  among  Its  commercial  products  hi  1885  were  caoutchouc,  -p^ia 
oil,  iTory,  ebony,  and  cacao.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Bantu  imee  (q.  v.),  and  an  at- 
tempt made  in  1884  by  the  kings  of  the  coast  tribes  to  prevent  the  bibes  of  the  Interior 
from  trading  directly  with  Europeans  led  to  Ml  appeal  to  England  and  then  to  Gtormanr, 
which  forthwith  annexed  the  country.  Estimated  area,  191,190  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,000,000^ 
of  whom  230  were  whites  in  1895. 

CAKESOOV,  a  river  of  Upper  Gubiea,  Africa,  which  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra  from 
a  n.e.  direction,  in  about  lat.  4°  n.,  long.  2P  40'  e.,  by  an  estuary  some  20  m.  In  breadtlu 
For  40  m.  upwards  its  breadth  averages  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  its  depth  'n^'faig  In 
the  dry  season  from  2  to  20  feet. 

OAXEBOOHS'  are  moimtains  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  between  8"  67'  and  4"  25' 
n„  and  9°  and  0°  80'  e. ;  a  votcanic  mass  covering  TOO  sq.m.,  the  highest  about  13,700 
fdet  Tliqr  touch  the  giilt  of  Guinea  on  the  w.  and  south.  Capt.  Burton  ascended  tlwse 
monntains  in  1661,  flnaing  the  sides  for  about  4000  ft.  covwed  with  a  dense  grow^i  of 
palms,  acacias,  figs,  cardamoms,  cabbage-trees,  oaks,  ferns,  and  bamboos.  H^ber  up 
were  smaller  trees,  and  at  4580  ft.  there  b^au  a  labyrinth  of  lava  streams  and  fields  of 
al^.  AtaboutSOOOft.cnUeis  appeared,  of  which  there  are  nearly  80.  The  natives  tell 
of  au  eruption  in  1888. 

CAKETA,  a  t  of  Braril,  on  the  Tocautins,  which  jtAtM  the  estuary  of  the  Amazoa 
from  the  south.   It  has  a  fertile  district  attached  to  it,  which  is  estimated  to  oootain 

SO.OOO  inhabltanta 

OAmXA.  in  Roman  ^le,  a  virgin  wonderfully  swift  of  foot  who  aided  Tursna 
against  ^noaa.   She  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  king  Metalus. 

CAKILLUB,  Mabcto  FuRitm,  a  celebrated  Roman  patrician  who  first  makes  his 
appearance  as  consular  tribune,  403  B.a  His  military  career  was  a  series  of  unbroken 
successes,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us;  but  these  accounts 
have  been  shown  by  Nlebuhr  to  possess  a  considerable  admixture  of  mythological  or 
poetic  fiction.  In  896,  C.  was  made  dictator,  during  the  Veientine  war,  in  which  he 
mined  and  captured  the  city  of  Veil;  but  the  proud  splendor  of  his  subsequent  triumph 
offended  the  Roman  populace,  who  were  still  further  displeased  when  C.  demanded  a 
tithe  of  the  spoils  of  Veii,  in  order  to  fulfill  s  vow  made  to  Apollo,  on  condition  of  vic- 
tory. In  894,  C.  was  agidn  elected  consular  tribune,  and  beueged  the  lUerli,  who  alter 
bravely  defending  themselves,  were  led  bv  'a  magnanimous  act  of  C.  to  yield  uncondi- 
tionally. Afterwards,  C,  being  accused  oi  peculation,  and  foreseeing  certain  condemna- 
tion, banished  himself  from  Iwme,  891,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Ardea,  until  Brennus, 
at  the  head  of  his  wild  Oauls,  had  swept  through  Etruria,  and  captured  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  Rome  except  the  capitoL  C.  was  now  recalled,  and  appointed  dictator  a 
second  time.  He  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  the  invaders,  rebuilt  Rome,  and 
obtained  new  victories  over  the  Yolsci,  and  others.  In  386  b.g.,  he  was  elected  dictator 
for  the  third  time,  but  refused  the  office.  In  881  B.C.,  C.  was  victorious  in  the  war  of 
Bome  gainst  Pneneste  and  other  Latin  towns;  and  in  868  b.c,  he  was  elected  to  his 
fourth  dictatorship,  but  abdicated  during  the  same  year.  In  367  b.c.,  when  war  htdko 
out  with  the  Gauls,  C,  though  80  years  old,  accepted  the  dictatorship  for  the  fifth  time, 
defeated  the  barbarians  near  Alba,  and  made  peace  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
After  this,  he  erected  near  the  capitol  a  temple  to  Concord,  and,  having  retired  from 
public  life,  died  865  b.c.,  of  the  plague,  lamented  by  the  whole  Roman  people. 

CAKHLUB  and  CAMILLA,  applied  In  ancient  Rome  to  the  boys  and  ^Is  who 
shared  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  If  they  were  designed  for  the  priesuiood,  U  was  necea* 
saiy  tliat  their  parents  should  be  still  living  and  free-bom. 

OAMIVATZIN'',  or  Cacchazin,  d.  1B31;  king  of  Mexico:  nephew  of  Hontezama. 
He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  treachery  of  Cortes,  against  whom  he  had  declared 
war.  At  the  instigation  of  Cortes,  Montezuma  invited  his  nephew  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
to  make  a  reconciliation  with  the  invaders.  He  replied  that  he  would  enter  that  ciW 
only  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  country.  Still  Influenced  by  Cortes,  Montezuma  ma 
the  young  prince  seized,  but  Ids  captors  permitted  Cortes  to  got  possession  of  him,  and 
be  was  kept  a  prisoner  unttl  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  He  probably  died  soon 
after  the  aege  of  Mezioo. 
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■  eurnULBM,  the  name  glTsn  to  the  petaantrr  of  the  Oeveniies,  a  mountilnoQB 
ttglon  In  a  France,  who  for  several  years  from  1703  kept  up  on  organizecl  milifiux 
ledstanoe  to  the  di^^nadii.  orconrenfon  by  torture,  death.  andcoaucatioD  (tf  pnop- 
ertjr,  by  which,  after  the  reroeation  of  Uie  e^  of  Nantes,  the  Boman  CathoUo  kadera 
endeavored  to  enforce  their  authority  in  all  the  Huguenot  districta  The  name  is  of 
doubtful  origin;  some  say  It  was  from  eamiee,  a  white  shirt  or  froclc,  outwanlly  worn 
by  the  prasaots;  others  that  it  was  from  eamitadt,  a  night  attack;  and  etiU  otben^ 
from  temi$,  a  road  runner,  The  0.  were  also  called  barbets  <or  water  dogs,  a 
term  also  applied  to  the  Vaudois),  vagatmnda,  assemblers  (a  name  given  to  a  meeting  or 
convention  of  Huguenots),  fanatics,  and  children  of  Qod.  Tlwy  belonged  to  the 
romaooe-speaking  people  of  Gothic  descent,  who  took  part  la  the  earliest  movements 
towards  leiigioua  reform.  It  was  In  Ijanguedoc  that  the  peace  of  Qod  and  the  merpy  of 
Ck>d  were  formed  in  the  11th  c.  agai^  the  miseries  of  private  war.  There  wen 
lootf  preserved  the  forms  of  munici^  freedom,  which  nearly  all  Europe  had  lost ; 
and  there  commerce  flourished  without  spoiling  the  thrift,  the  mtience,  or  the  aim- 

SXvMey  of  the  national  character.  Calvin  was  warmly  welcomed  ^hen  he  preached  at 
[tmes,  and  Muntpellier  became  the  chief  centre  for  the  instruction  of  Hmruenot 
youth ;  but  it  was  in  tlie  triangular  mountainous  plateau  called  Ceveonee,  and  tbrae 
diledy  among  the  nasU  farmers,  the  cloth  and  sUk  weavers,  and  the  vlne-dreasers,  that 
Proteatantism  was  most  universal  and  intense.  The  people  were,  and  stUi  are,  veiy 
poor;  hat  they  are  intelligent  and  ftoos,  and  add  to  the  deep  fervor  of  the  Froveiif^ 
character  a  gravis  that  is  probaMy  the  lasDlt  of  tiie  trials  and  Bofflerings  of  their  anoee- 
tors. 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  0.  In  the  war  which  began  at  the  com' 
meocement  of  the  18th  c.  it  is  necessary  to  ^anoe  at  the  preceding  history  of  France. 
The  syatem  of  toleration  i^fch  was  estabUshed  by  the  edict  of  Nantee  (q.v.),  April  18. 
1008,  and  the  edict  of  Orace^  July,  1S30,  was  nsentially  a  political  compromise,  and  not 
a  recognition  of  leligloiu  equatltT.  The  right  of  having  a  private  cAuipd  was  given  to 
oertaln  seignieurs.  Kew  public  churches  were  to  be  antnorized  at  a  cotaln  rate  In  cer^ 
tain  places.  On  the  otiier  hand,  Calvinists  were  admitted  to  all  public  poets  and  to  all 
pTofesdons ;  and  they  could  publish  books  in  towns  where  they  had  churches.  The  cham- 
ber of  edict  was  formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  the  impartial  judgment  of  cases 
brought  by  Huguenots;  and  the  half-Catholic,  half-Protestant  constitution  was  adopted 
in  the  town  consulates  and  the  local  parliaments  of  the  south.  After  the  short  struggle 
between  Louis  XIII.  and  the  due  de  Rohan,  the  Huguenots  settled  down  into  contented 
iadostry;  Uie  army  and  navy  of  France  were  led  by  two  Huguenota-~Turenne  and 
Doquesne — and  Cardinal  BentivogHo  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  no  longer  found  in 
Fiuce  the  insane  fervor  for  ri^t  of  conscience  so  radical  among  the  Huguenots.  But 
the  coort  in  which  Hme.  de  Malntenon  had  succeeded  to  Mme.  de  Honte^ian,  where 
Louvois,  and  the  Jesuit,  Pdre  la  Chaise,  were  as  supreme  as  Bossuet  and  Flechier  in  the 
church,  could  not  long  be  satisfied  with  tolerated  heresy,  which  they  chose  to  consider  as 
vailed  rebellion.  On  the  death  of  Mazarin  a  commissioner  had  ^ne  over  the  kingdom 
to  ioquire  into  the  titles,  or  rather  to  suppress  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  Huguenot 
dianmes,  schools,  and  cemeteries.  The  extirpation  of  heren^had  indeed  been  |»ovided 
for  ^a  clause  in  the  marriage  contract  between  Iiouis  and  Maria  Theresa  as  Ifmg  before 
as  1600,  and  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  Colbert,  a  policy  was  beguu  of  gradually 
destroying  the  privileges  of  dissenters.  They  were  shut  out  nom  public  offices  and  trade 
corporations;  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  conversion 
of  Uieir  children  seven  years  old  and  upward  was  encouraged  and  almost  enforced.  The 
famous  edict  came  in  Oct.,  1983.  It  directed  all  dissenting  churches  to  be  destroyed, 
forbade  their  reli^ous  meetings  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, ordered  all  pastors  who  would  not  change  their  faith  to  be  banished  within  fifteen 
days  and  to  stop  weachlng  at  once,  promised  exemption  from  taxes  and  increased 
BBuiies  to  converted  ministOTs,  supprrased  Huguenot  schools  and  directed  all  diUdren 
to  be  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  fiutb,  prohibited  all  Huguenots 
except  ministers  from  going  abroad,  and  declared  the  property  of  those  who  had  already 
gone  to  be  forfeited  unless  they  returned  within  four  months.   These  were  the  m^in 

Sints  of  the  edict  revoking  the  liberal  edict  of  Nantes.  In  carrying  it  out  Huguenot 
Ues  and  books  of  instruction  were  burned,  and  Huguenots  were  forbidden  to  hire 
themselves  as  artisans  or  as  domestic  servants.  Torture,  hangings,  insults  worse  than 
death  to  women,  the  galleys,  and  imprisonment  for  life  were  the  ordinary  oocnrrences 
of  the  next  sixty  years.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  revocation,  it  is  believed  that 
400,000  Protestants  fled  from  France,  andthat600,000  escaped  in  the  twenty  years  that 
followed.  But  in  the  Oevennes  the  people  were  too  poor  to  escape,  and  aU  over  Lan- 
guedoc  began  the  secret  meetings  of  the  church  of  the  desert.  At  last  Louvois.  the 
sanguinary  war  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  proposed  that  this  district  should  be  made  an 
actual  desert.  An  army  of  40,000  was  raised,  and  forts  were  erected  at  Nlmes,  St. 
Hippolyte,  Alaia,  and  Anduze.  The  abb6  du  Challa,  a  Roman  Catlu^c  mlseionaiy 
from  mam,  had  been  appointed  Inspectw  of  missions  in  tiie  Cerennes.  He  iutrodocm 
the  "sqaeexen"  (an  instrument  of  tortnre  wliich  leaemUed  the  Scotch  "boot'\ 
and  his  cruet^  at  last  broke  the  ptfionce  of  the  irictinu.  His  assassination,  Ji^  88, 
was  the  first  blow  In  the  war.  Time  wu  to  have  been  a  graeral  massacre  of 
in.-18 
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Bonun  Catholic  ^eatfl,  uut  the  jilaii  &Ued,  and  the  oririnator,  Esprit  Swrder,  toon 
fell.  He  was  succeeded  by  La  Forte,  an  old  soldier,  who,  as  Ids  forces  increased, 
assumed  the  title  of  "colonel  of  the  children  of  Qod,",and  named  his  country  the 
*'  camp  of  the  eternal."  His  captains  were  selected  from  those  on  whom  the  prophetic 
influence  had  fallen,  such  as  the  forest-ranger,  Castanet;  the  wool-carders,  Condercand 
Hazel ;  and  the  soldiers,  Catinat,  Joany ,  ana  Ravenel ;  but  the  most  famous  were  Koland 
and  Jean  Cavalier,  the  baker's  boy  (see  Cavaueb,  Jeab).  For  three  years  the  C. 
held  out  Then  there  was  sent  agauist  them  an  army  of  60,000,  among  them  an 
English  brigade  which  had  just  returned  from  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.  A  pol-1 
Icy  of  extermination  was  commenced,  and  tn  the  upper  Cevennes  alone  466  Tillages' 
were  bamed,  and  nearly  the  entire  population  put  to  the  sword.  In  this  bloody  work 
the  i>ope,  Clement  XI.,  assisted  by  issuing  a  bull  against  the  "execrable  race  of  the) 
ancient  Albigenses,"  promising  remission  of  ains  to  the  holy  militia  which  was  now 
formed  among  the  Roman  Camolic  population  under  the  name  of  cadets  of  the  cross. 
The  formidable  force  brought  against  them  induced  Cavalier  to  listen  to  proposals,  and 
he  finally  assented  to  a  surrender  on  being  guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of 
assembly  out^e  of  walled  towns,  the  liberation  of  all  his  people  then  in  durance,  and 
the  restitution  to  emigrants  of  their  civil  rights  and  property.  Still,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  under  Roland,  Rarenel,  and  Joany,  refused,  and  insisted  upon  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  They  continued  the  war  until  the  beginning  of 
1700,  by  which  time  their  leaders  were  killed  or  dispersed  acd  they  became  disorganized. 
In  1711  all  outward  signs  of  the  reformed  religion  had  disappeared,  and  Mar.  8,  1715, 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  Louis  XIV.,  by  a  special  medal  and  by  proclamation 
announced  the  entire  extinction  of  heresy.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  surveillance  aided  by  military  occupation,  there  had  been  organized  in  Langue- 
doc  120  churches,  which  were  attended  by  200,000  Protestants.  Persecution  could  not 
secure  suppression,  but  it  was  not  tmtll  1776  that  the  last  galley  slave  from  Languedoc 
was  liberated,  and  not  till  1789  that  the  national  assembly  repealed  all  the  penal  laws 
against  Protestanism. 

There  was  a  singular  psychologic  or  spiritual  phase  in  the  histoiy  of  the  C.  that 
must  be  noticed.  It  was  a  sort  of  inspiration  or  ecstasy.  The  subject,  who  had  endured 
long  fasting,  became  pale,  and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground.  Then  came  violent  agita- 
tions of  the  limbs  and  the  head;  and  finally  the  patient,  who  might  be  a  little  chlu,  * 
woman,  or  a  half-witted  person,  b^an  to  speak  in  good  French  of  the  Huguenot  Bilde, 
warning  the  people  to  repentance,  prophesying  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
judgment,  and  cffdming  Uiat  these  exhortations  came  directly  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  a  long  discourse  uie  patient  returned  to  his  native  patois  with  no  recollection  of 
what  he  had  been  doing  or  saying.  All  kinds  of  miracles,  so  they  believed,  attended 
upon  the  Camisards.  Strange  lignts  guided  them  to  places  of  safety,  unknown  voices 
spoke  encouragement,  and  wounds  were  often  harmless.  Those  who  were  in  the  ecstasy 
of  trance  fell  from  trees  without  sustaining  hurt;  they  shed  tears  of  blood,  and  they  sub- 
sisted without  food  for  nine  days.   The  supernatural  was  a  part  of  tbeir  life.  Jiany 

Judgments  have  been  passed  upon  these  phenomena.  FlecUer  and  Brueys,  Roman 
^a^olics,  consider  them  the  product  of  fasting  and  vanity,  nourished  by  apoca- 
lyptic literature.  Bertrand  and  Calmeil,  physicians,  speak  of  magnetism,  hysteria,  and 
epilepsy,  and  a  prophetic  mania  based  on  belief  in  ^vtne  possession.  Most  Proteirtants 
are  content  with  the  epithet  "ecstasy,"  wtiile  semi-radical  Roman  Catholics  consider 
tiie  whole  business  the  work  of  the  devil.  See  Mrs.  Bray's  Beoolt  of  the  ProtettanU  ^ 
the  OevermeB  (1870),   See  Cbvemmbs,  God's  Truce. 

OAIOST  (from  Arab,  chamal,  fine)  is  properly  a  fabric  made  from  the  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat  (q.v.).  The  camlets  made  in  Britain  are  either  wholly  of  wool,  or  of  wool 
mixed  with  cotton  or  Unen,  and  spun  hard. 

CAK'HBBTHCTF,  Jomr  Fbedbbick.  1781-^1 ;  b.  in  Oermany,  and  one  of  tiu  flm 
Moravian  bishops  in  America,  when  he  arrived  in  1746,  as  assistant  to  the  Ushop  then 

{iresjding.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
n  1750,  ne  attended  an  important  Iroquois  council  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y. ,  makiog  a  canoe 
journey  of  18  days  up  the  Susquehanna,  and  going  thence  on  foot  through  the  wilder- 
ness, an  exertion  which  ruined  his  health. 

CAKOEHS,  Lttis  de,  the  epic  poet  of  Portugal,  was  b.  about  1524,  at  Lisbon,  and 
studied  the  ancient  classics  at  Coimbra.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  honor,  Catharina  d'Atavada.  This  affair  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  poet's 
misfortunes.  Having  been  banished  by  royal  authority  to  Santarem,  C.  joined  the  expe- 
dition of  John  HI.  against  Morocco,  and  lost  his  right  eye  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Moors  in  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Lisbcm,  his  bravery  as  a  soldier 
was  no  more  honored  than  his  genius  as  a  poet.  Disappointed  In  all  his  hopes,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  forever  his  native  land,  and  sailed  for  India.  15Kt.  Offended  by  cerbdn 
abuses  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  India,  C.  ventured  to  expose  them  In  a  satire, 
entitled  XHmarates  na  India,  "Follies  In  India,"  in  which  he  treated  even  the  viceroy 
with  ridicule.  For  this  offense  the  poet  was  banished,  1556,  to  Macao,  where  he  lived 
several  years,  and  was  engaged  In  writing  Ot  LuaadM.  Here  C.  held  the  unpoetical  but 
{ffobably  lucraUvo  post  of  administrator  of  the  effects  of  deceased  persons;  and  faavlng^ 
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Baved,  as  he  thought,  a  competency  for  his  future  life,  ^as  recalled  from  his  banlah- 
meat,  1561.  Unhappily,  in  returning  to  Oca,  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and  lost  all  his 
property,  excepting  nis  e^c  poem.  After  oUier  wanderings  and  misfortunes,  C.  took 
ship  for  Lisbon,  where  he  amred  in  1669,  with  no  otlier  wedth  but  his  epic.  He  dedi- 
cated  J%s  Lutiad  to  the  young  king,  Sebastian,  who  was  very  gracious;  but,  Deverthe- 
iess,  ail  the  real  patronage  bestowed  on  C.  consisted  of  a  very  small  pension  (about  £4). 
and  permis^on  to  remain  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Even  this  small  pittance  was  taken 
away  after  the  death  of  Sebastian,  and  C.  was  left  in  such  poverty,  that  a  faithful  Indian 
servant  begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  the  support  of  the  great  epic  poet  of  Portugal. 
0/s  lyric  poems,  written  during  this  time  of  destitution,  contain  many  pathetic  lamen- 
ttttions.  He  died  obscurely  in  the  hospital  at  Lisbon,  1570;  and  16  years  afterwards, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to  Ills  memory,  there  was  some  dlt 
flcuUy  in  flnalng  his  burial-place. 

Tne  LuMad  (Ds  Ltmadat,  * '  the  Lusitanians")  celebrates  tbe  chief  events  in  the  h^tory 
of  Portugal,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  only  modem  epic  poem  which  Is  pervaded  by  any- 
thing like  the  true  national  and  popular  spirit  of  ancient  epic  poems.  It  is  a  gallery  of 
epic  pictures,  in  which  all  the  great  achievements  of  Portuguese  heroism  are  represented. 
Among  the  most  famous  passages  are  the  tragical  story  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  the  appa- 
rition of  the  giant  Adamastor,  who  appears  as  Ihe  ^irit  of  the  Storm  to  Vasco  da  Gama, 
when  crossing  the  cape.  The  versification  of  The  JOuaiad  is  extremely  ciiarming.  Patri- 
otic sentiments  pervade  the  whole  work.  Besides  his  epic  poem,  C.  wrote  sonnets,  odes, 
elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams,  satires,  epistles,  and  three  comedies — Ck  AtnphUryoea  (after 
Plautus),  King  Seleueus,  and  Filodemo.  The  latest  and  best  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  three  volumes  (Hamburg,  1834).    The  best  edition  of  The  Lutiad  was 

f ubUshed  in  Paris  (1817),  reprinted  in  1819,  and  again,  with  emendations  byBerdier,  in 
838.  The  Luaad  has  been  translated  into  Spe^stL  French,  Italian,  English,  Polish, 
and  G^erman.  See  Burton,  GamtOns;  his  Life  and  hia  tusiad  (1882);  and  a  life  by  Storck 
(1880). 

.  CAHOGLI,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  on  the  gulf  of  Grenoa,  about  13  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  tliat 
name.   Its  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  9000,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

OAVOmiiB.  See  Chahomilo. 

CAXOB'SA,  the  name  of  a  secret  society,  existing  throughout  all  parts  ot  tiM  . 
former  kingdom  of  Naplen,  the  members  of  which  are  called  camorn^i,  and  have  exer- 
cised lawless  force  to  a  great  extent  over  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  Under  the 
Bourbons,  they  openly  presented  themselves  at  markets,  hackney-coach  stations,  public 
spectacles,  and  all  occasions  of  popular  amusement;  assumed  the  right  <tf  deciding  dia- 
ptttee;  extorted  a  portion  of  whatever  money  passed  from  liand  to  hand  for  purchase^ 
lentfl^  wages,  and  the  like,  or  in  games;  undertook  also  the  transport  of  smuggled 
goods,  uid  contracted  for  the  commission  of  serious  crimes.  Their  readiness  for  vio- 
lence and  murder,  and  their  close  association  among  themselves,  made  them  so  mudi 
dreaded,  that  even  camorristi  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  succeeded  in  exacting 
money  from  their  feUow-prisoaers,  and  from  the  jailer  himself.  The  society  has  a  cen- 
tral rendezvous  in  every  uuve  provincial  town,  and  twelve  such  in  the  city  of  Naples. 
Those  who  belong  to  each  of  these  sections  of  the  society  are  under  the  aosolute  gOT- 
emment  of  a  chief  elected  by  tbemseive&  with  whom  is  associated  a  treasurer.  The 
latter  has  the  charge  of  the  common  fund  into  which  all  the  camorristi  of  that  section 
pay  their  whole  gtuns,  for  equal  distribution  among  all  their  associates.  Candidates  for 
membersiiip  must  show  that  they  have  .neither  been  guilty  of  espionage  nor  theft;  also, 
that  neither  their  wives  nor  their  sisters  are  prostitutes:  and  must  swear  upon  an 
Iron  crudflz  a  fearful  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy.  The  candidate  remuns  for  a  year, 
with  the  designation  of  piedoUo  Sonart,  as  a  pupil  under  an  old  camorrista;  and  having 
completed  this  probaUon,  and  given  proof  of  nis  courage  and  obedience  in  ciicum- 
■tances  involving  duiger  of  lire,  he  b  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  pfcopfila  df  msnv. 
Finally,  after  a  longer  period,  and  when  he  has  ^ven  proof  of  his  fitness  on  a  number  of 
oocuioos,  he  is  admitted  to  full  membership  of  the  society  as  a  eomorriito.  Each 
oamorrista  carries  about  with  him  two  knives  of  peculiar  form,  by  which  the  memtjers 
of  the  society  recognize  each  other.  They  are  held  under  the  strictest  discipline.  Dis- 
obedience is  punished  by  flogging,  suspension  from  employment,  or  expulsion;  treach-. 
ery,  even  on  the  part  of  a  member  who  has  been  expelled,  is  punished  with  death.  If 
iwo  camorristi  quarrel,  their  chief  decides  the  quesuon  between  them ;  but  in  difficult 
eases,  a  duel  with  dasxers  Is  Uie  mode  of  dedston.  Under  kli^  Ferdinand  IT.  the  C. 
was  tolerated  for  poliucal  reasons.  The  government  of  Francis  XL  endeavored  to  put 
down  the  society,  and  the  police  received  instructions  to  seize  and  transport  all  known 
members  of  it.  Those  who  remaned  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Garibaldi  com- 
mitiee,  and  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  employ  them  In  the  police  service,  but  completely  failed.  The  C. 
baviog  fallen  out  with  the  new  government,  the  members  of  the  society  now  chiefly 
live  by  robbery  in  a.  Italy. — See  Aaffia,  Cabbohabl 

OAX'OUTUT,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  a  stinking  composition  inclosed  in  paper- 
cases.  It  is  used  in  si^-works,  to  blow  into  the  faces  of  the  sappers  and  minens  wmh 
ho^e  parties  come  within  reach  of  each  other,  and  thus  to  confuse  them. 
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OAK?  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  eawunu,  a  plidn,  or  level  field).  The  signfllcation  of  this  word 
in  English  is  rather  that  which  belonsed  to  the  Latin  eattrvm,  an  encampment,  or 
cagtra,  a  collection  of  tents,  fants,  ana  other  structures,  for  the  acoommodation  and 
protection  of  troopB,  &an  that  whldi  fts  etymology  would  mora  directly  indicate.  Tha 
regular  system  of  encampment  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  forced  upon 
them  by  aegreea.  The  most  complete  account  of  it  is  furnished  to  us  by  Polybius.  A. 
plan  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oraefc  and  Roman  AnHqmtiet,  con- 
Btructed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  description.  When  a  Boman  army  was 
about  to  encamp,  a  tribune  and  sever^  centurions  were  sent  on  before,  to  aSsxA  a 
suitable  site  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  locally  was  determined  on,  they  chose 
the  spot  for  the  pitetorium  or  general's  tent,  and  marked  It  with  a  white  flag.  Around 
tiie  pmtorium,  as  a  sort  of  center  or  heart  to  the  whole  system,  the  rest  of  the  C.  was 
laid  out.  It  was  generally  placed  on  an  elevated  position,  in  order  that  the  general 
might  have  the  rest  of  the  encampment  under  his  eye,  and  be  able  to  transmit  his  orders 
witii  greater  facility.  Polybius  himself  tells  us,  that  the  best  conception  which  can  be 
formed  of  a  Roman  0.  of  the  more  permanent  kind  is  by  regarding  it  as  a  military 
town,  resembling  in  many  respects  no  doubt  that  which  has  recently  grown  upat  Alder- 
8hot(q.T.}.  The  aUwts  were  broader  than  those  usually  to  be  found  in  towns,  the 
wider  ones  measuring  100,  and  the  narrower  BO  ft. ;  andtbe/orum,  m  its  nune  Indicates, 
was  a  sort  of  pnbUc  maiket-place.  A  space  of  200  ft  was  left  vacant  all  round  betwem 
the  tents  and  the  ramparts,  partly  to  afford  space  for  the  arrangements  of  the  army,  and 
for  stowing  away  any  booty  that  might  be  captured,  but  chiefly  to  protect  the  soldiers' 
huts  from  incendiary  attempts  from  without.  In  form,  the  Romnn  C.  was  square, 
except  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  intended  to  embrace  within  its  ramparts  four  legions, 
or  two  consular  armies,  when  it  became  an  oblong  rectangle.  The  C.  was  surrounded 
by  a  fosse  or  trench  {fo%$a),  which  was  generally  9  ft.  deep  and  13  broad.  On  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  which  was  of  earth,  there  were  stakes.  The  labor  of  constructing  the 
rampart  and  fiie  fosse  was  divided  between  the  allies  and  tiie  Roman  legions,  the  former 
malting  the  ddes  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the  legions  the  rest.  The  task 
of  supraintending  the  construction  of  the  C.  amongst  the  Romans  was  intrusted  to  the 
tribunes;  amongst  the  allies,  to  tbe  prefects.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tne  C.  were  so  distinctly  marked  out  and  measured  off,  that  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  their  respective  stations,  as  if  they  had  entered  a  well-known  city,  &i"I 
were  marching  to  their  quarters.  The  discipline  of  the  C.  was  of  tiie  strictest  kind. 
The  tribunes  administered  an  oath  against  theft  both  to  freemen  and  slaves,  and  two 
maniples  wer»choBen  to  kwp  the  dm  princCpalii,  which  was  a  place  of  gen«ial  resort, 
clean  and  in  good  repair.  The  other  occupations  connected  with  the  C,  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here,  were  portioned  out  in  like  manner;  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  whole  was  intrusted  to  two  tribunes  chosen  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  appointed 
to  serve  for  two  months.  The  prefects  of  the  allies  possessed  a  similar  authority,  which, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  their  own  troops,  Every  morning  at  daybreak, 
the  centurions  and  horsemen  presented  themselves  to  the  tribunes,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  received  their  orders  from  the  consul.  The  watchword  for  the  olffht,  marked  on 
a  four-cornered  ^ece  of  wood,  was  ^ven  out  with  much  formsllty.  ^lie  night  was 
divided  into  four  watches,  each  of  three  hours'  length ;  and  there  was  a  curioas  arrange- 
ment for  ascertaining  that  guard  was  kept  with  vigilance.  The  soldiers  of  the  watch 
companies  received  from  the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets,  withcertaln  marks  upon 
fhem,  and  these  tablets  were  collected  during  the  night  by  the  horsemen  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  the  posts,  from  such  of  the  guards  aa  they  found  on  duty.  Where  these 
inspectors  found  the  guards  asleep  or  absent,  they  called  upon  the  bystanders  to  witness 
the  fact,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  next.  In  the  morning,  the  inspectors  appeared 
before  tiie  tribunes,  and  gave  up  the  tablets  they  had  received,  when  the  guards  whose 
tablets  were  not  produced  were  required  to  account  for  them.  A  regular  scale  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  establl^ed  in  the  camp.  In  comparing  tiie  encampments 
of  the  Romans  with  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Greeks 
trusted  mainly  to  a  judicious  selection  of  their  ground,  and  regarded  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  they  thus  secured  as  supplying  in  a  great  measure  the  place  of  artificial 
means  of  defense.  The  Greeks,  consequently,  had  no  regular  form  of  C,  and  no  flxed 
places  were  assigned  to  the  different  diviaons  of  the  anay.  When  tbe  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  army  according  to  cohorts,  introduced  by  Marius  and  Ceesar,  was 
adopted,  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  C.  experienced  a  corresponding  change. 
Latterly,  even  the  square  form  was  abandoned,  and  the  C.  was  made  to  suit  toe  nature 
of  the  ground.  It  was  always  held  to  be  of  importance,  however,  that  the  C.  occupied 
a  defensible  position;  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked;  and  that  it  had  a  command  of 
water. 

When  stationary  camps  (castra  itativa)  came  into  more  general  use,  we  heax  of  several 
parts  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Polybius,  for  example,  tue  inflrmaTy  {valetudinarium), 
the  farrieTy  {veterinarium),  the  forge  (fabriea),  etc ;  and  as  a  great  variety  of  troops  then 
came  to  be  employed,  they  must,  of  course,  have  had  new  st^ons  appointed  to  uiem  in 
the  camp.  Many  of  the  stationary  camps  ultimately  became  towns,  and  to  this  is 
ascribed  the  origin  of  most  of  the  towns  in  England  the  names  of  which  end  in  cettgr  or 
ehetter.    Amongst  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  retained  the  form  of  the  simpla 
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awBpiWBit,  Is  that  at  Aidoch  in  Btratheam,  FerthBhire,  in  the  gnaKtmni  mounds 
wad  rldna  of  which  most  of  the  dlTluons  of  the  C.  have  been  diatincUy  traced  bj 
aotiquanea. 

It  is  believed  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  plan  adopted  hj  the  Romans  in  ttwir 
camps  was  more  or  less  adhered  to,  seeing  that  tbe  weapons  employed,  which  mainly 
determined  the  character  of  the  troops,  were  nearly  the  same.  In  Sritain,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  also  during  the  Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  the  camps, 
usually  circular  in  form,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  rude  iu  character,  with  tbe 
cavalry  grouped  round  the  standard  in  the  ceoter,  and  the  infantry  placed  near  the 
front  - 

The  principles  of  castrametation,  or  camp-formation,  underwent  much  change  after 
tbe  invention  of  gunpowder,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  unending  the  0.  from  artiUeiy. 
Permanent  camps  are  in  use  by  aevanl  modem  annies,  aa  at  ALdorahot  (q.T.)  and  at 
CMlons-sur-  Mame. 

CAMF,  a  00.  In  n.e.  Texas ;  formed  1874 ;  drained  on  w.  by  Big  Cypress  Bayou  ; 
surface  well  covered  with  oaks  and  pines ;  soil  productive.  Area,  200  sq.m.  Pop. 
DO,         Inclu.  colored.    Co.  seat.  Pittsburg. 

GAXFAaiTA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  is  situated  between  biA 
mountains,  about  20  ni.  e.  of  Balemo.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  flereral  convents,  ana  a 
large  annual  fair.    Pop.  about  WOO. 

CAJff  AORA  SI  BOXAj  an  undulating,  uncultivated,  and  unhealthr  plain  of  Italy 
niTounding  Rome,  includmg  the  greatest  part  of  ancient  Latium,  and  forming  the 
papal  delegation  of  Froeinoiue  and  a  great  part  of  tlwComarca  di  Boma.  Its  iragth  is 
vanously  staled,  arising  from  the  fact  that  different  authorities  measure  it  from  different 
points.  But  supposing  the  name  to  apply  to  the  district  extending  from  cape  lanaro, 
&  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Terracina,  beyond  the  Pontine  marshes, Its  length  is  about  90 
m. ;  and  its  breadth  inland,  to  the  Albon  and  Babine  hills,  isstatedat  from  37to40  milea 
A  broad  stnp  of  sandy  plain  skirls  the  Mediterranean.  The  around,  which  never  rises 
above  800  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  almost  entirely  volcanic,  ana  the  lakes  are  formed  by 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  vapors  riung  from  tUa  district,  and  eqiedaUy  from 
the  SoUatan  (q  v.),  produce  the  pestuenUal  atmosphere  styled  oriiii  eatHva.  The  num- 
ber of  inhatiitants  is  very  unall,  and  in  summer  they  are  driven  from  the  C.  by  it» 
pestilent  idr,  and  seek  shelter  in  Rune  and  other  neighboring  places.  In  autunm, 
herdsmen  descend  from  the  Apennines  to  tbe  C.  with  their  herds,  the  pasturage  in  some 
parts  being  rich  and  abundant  Thia  district  was  not  always  uncultivated  aud  depopu- 
lated as  we  now  find  it,  for  Domitian  and  Hadrian  built  here  their  splendid  villas. 
Wars  and  devastations,  the  ' '  black-death  **  (a.'v.)  in  the  14th  c,  which  greatly  thinned 
Uie  populatirai,  and  inundations  from  the  ^l>er,  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the 
present  state  tn  the  C. ;  bot^  according  to  Livy,  it  was  always  an  unhealthy  district,  even 
When  well  cultivated.  Some  of  the  popes,  especially  Pius  VI.,  have  endeavored  to  drain 
tbe  Pontine  marshes,  and,  during  the  dominion  of  tbe  French  in  Italy,  gen.  Uiollis 
made  gieftt  improvements  in  drainage,  timber-planting,  and  cultivation  in  the 
Campagna.  Since  *68,  tbe  government  has  done  much  to  reclaim  tbe  C.  See  Lanciani's 
AMC&nt  Borne  in  the       ofSieeeKt  StoamAion  (1888). 

0AXFAI6V  generaDy  means  a  connected  series  of  military  operations,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct stage  or  step  In  a  war.  Under  the  old  system  of  waifare,  when  armies  kept  the 
Held  only  during  the  snmmer  months,  a  C.  was  understood  to  Include  all  that  was  done 

S'  an  army  from  the  time  It  took  the  field  tUl  it  went  again  into  -winter-quarters.  Now 
at  winter  la  no  longer  allowed  to  arteat  military  openMoc^  it  la  more  difficult  to  say 
when  one  a  ends  and  another  bc«ini.  fiome  writers  make  a  C.  inchide  aU  the  stepa 
taken  to  aceoinplbh  stmie  one  hnmndiate  object 

OAKPAV,  a  t.  In  Vtance,  in  the  dqmrtment  of  Hantes-Pyr€n^,  18  m.  s.e.  of  Tarbee; 
pop.  aliont  9000;  It  Is  In  a  valley  of  tbe  same  name,  on  the  Adonr,  and  Is  neted  for 
fdctnresque  scenery,  for  a  stalactite  grotto^  and  marble  qoarries,  along  the  road  to 
Bun^res  de  Bigorre.  Some  of  the  flnest  of  colored  marbles,  with  green,  flesh-colored, 
red,  and  white  veins,  are  found  here. 

OAXPAV,  Jbaunk  LODiaB  IIknrirtts,  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XY.,  was 
b.  in  Paris,  Oct.  9,  17S3.  She  was  favored  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  gave  her  royal 
patroness  numerous  proofs  of  her  fidelity.  When  tbe  unfortunate  queen  was  convened 
to  the  Temple,  she  wished  to  share  her  captivity,  but  wss  refused  entrance  by  Petion. 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  she  remained  concealed  at  Combertin.  After  the  fall  of 
-  Robespierre,  she  opened  a  boarding-school  at  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  which  was  patronized 
by  Josephine  Beauhamais,  who  sent  her  daughter  Hortense  to  it.  In  1806,  Napoleon 
appointed  her  lady-superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Ecouen  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  honor.  After  the  restoration,  this  institution 
wss  suppressed,  and  Mme  C.  retired  to  Mantes,  where  she  died.  May  16,  182S.  She 
Is  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  her  interestiM  works— Jf^nwirw  *ur  "Ffo  Prvoie 
d«  la  Ii0iru  Marie  Anioinetie  (4  vols,,  6th  ed.,PRr.  1^);  Journal AneedoHque (Par.  1884): 
and  Corretpondance  Inedite  twee  1<k  Beine  iSortenm  (2  vols..  Par.  1885)— giving  recollections 
of  tbe  court  of  Louis  XV..  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  revolution,  and^  some  traits  frtm 
the  prirate  chiuncter  iA  Napoleon, 
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OAHPAITA,  La,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Madre-Ylega,  a  tributar?  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  about  37  m.  e.n.e.  of  Seville.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about 
6000,  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  weaving  and  brick-making. 

GAXFAKA'BIO,  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  about  62  m.  e.s.e.  of  Badajos.  It  ia  an 
lU-built  place,  with  narrow,  uncared-for  streets.  It  has  manufacttues  of  linens  and 
ropes,  and  a  ttvde  in  the  agricultural  prodnce  of  the  neighborhood.   Pop.  7000, 

CAXFAITELLA,  Tokka'bo,  a  Dominican  monk  celebrated  for  hia  philosophical  abili^ . 
was  b.  in  1568  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  and  studied  in  Kaples  and  Coseuza.  The  writings 
of  Telesius  first  awakened  hia  doubts  respecting  that  pile  of  artificial  dogmas  styled  toe 
"  scholastic  philosophy."  The  results  of  his  studies  were  g^ren  in  his  PhUoto^ia  8en- 
tibtu  DemongtrcUa,  etc  (Naples,  1591),  which  contained  a  defense  of  Telesius.  His  supe- 
liority  In  dispataUons  exposed  blm  to  the  hatred  and  false  accusations  of  the  oithodoz 
monlu  and  schoolmen.  He  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  flee  from  Naples  to  Romo, 
and  thence  to  Florence,  Venice,  and  Boiogna.  Afterwards,  he  returned  to  Calabria, 
but  having  involved  himself  in  a  politicafconspiracy,  be  was  seized  and  con&ied  In 
a  Neapolitan  dungeon  for 27  years;  tried  five  times,  and  tortured  seven;  accused  of  her- 
esy; and  declareathe  author  of  a  book  which  had  been  published  thirty  years  beforehe 
was  bom.  In  1636,  pope  Urban  VIII.  bod  him  brought  to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition 
at  Rome,  but  immediately  liberated  him,  and  treatea  him  in  a  very  generous  manner. 
After  being  again  persecuted  by  the  Spanish  government,  C,  who  haid  formed  thefriend- 
ship  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  the  due  de  Noailles,  obtained  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  secretly  left  for  France,  where  he  was  gradously 
received.  He  .died  in  the  Donilnican  monastery  of  St.  Honore,  near  Paris,  lw9.  Most 
of  his  works — De  OmUUamo  mm  Betimndo  (Paris,  1686);  Aatn^ogieorum  Lffrri  VIl. 
(Lyons,  1639);  Prodromtu  PhUoaophia  Intiauranda  (Frankfort,  1617);  Exordium  Meta- 
phynem  Nowb,  De  Sensu  Rerum  et  Magia  (E'rankfort,  1620)— were  written  during  his 
imprisonmenL  His  philosophical  views  give  ezpmslon  to  that  confused  fennentation 
of  new  ideas  which  was  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the  16th  uid  opening  of  the  ITUic. 
— ^bold  and  clear  ojdntons  strangely  mingled  with  commonplaces  and  with  astR^og^cal 
dreams  and  fancies.  It  majr  seem  strange  that  C.  should  have  been  patronized  by  the 
pope ;  but  this  favor  was  gained,  not  by  his  speculative  works,  but  l}y  several  writiDgs 
in  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  De  Moiuavhia  Supaniea  Discur»ua  is  a 
work  of  great  power  and  value,  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  political  world  of  C.'s  time, 
with  special  reference  to  Spain.  It  was  translated  Into  English  daring  Cromwell's  pro- 
tectorate.   See  Life  by  Baldacchini  (1840),  and  by  Amabile  (188S). 

OAMFAVHA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  about  160  m.  n.w.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  surrounded  by  bare 
hills,  much  cut  up  by  gold-mines.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  earth,  and  surrounded 
bj^^rdens.   C.  has  several  churches,  a  Latin  school,  a  hospital,  theater,  etc.  Pop. 

CAKPAVIA,  anciently  a  province  of  central  Italv,  having  Capua  as  its  capital  (now 
subdivided  Into  the  provinces  of  Benevento,  Naples,  Salerno,  Avellino,  and  Caserta), 
was  bounded  on  s.  by  Lucauia,  e.  by  Samnlum,  n.  by  Latium,  and  w.  by  the  1^'^' 
henian  sea.  It  was  one  of  the  most  productive  plains  in  the  world,  producing  in  extra- 
ordina^  abundance  com,  wine,  and  oil;  and  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Is  cele- 
brated for  its  soft  and  genial  climate,  its  landscapes,  and  its  harbors.  It  was  the  re(fi» 
MisB  of  the  Romans,  wno  built  here  many  of  their  most  splendid  villas,  fftc.  Through 
it  passed  the  Appian  Way,  the  greatest  high-road  of  Italy.  The  promontory  Misenum, 
Mt.  Vesuvius,  the  river  Vulturnus,  the  towns  Baiee,  Cumee,  Lintemum,  Puteoli,  Naples, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Nola,  Salemum,  Capua,  etc.,  belonged  to  Campania.  It  was 
the  oldest  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  having  been  colonized,  according  to  the  later 
chronologers,  about  1050  B.C.;  but  this  is  in  all  probability  too  early  a  date.  It  was 
next  conquered  by  tiie  Etruscans,  and  several  of  the  towns  above  mentioned,  such  as 
C^>ua  and  Nola,  were  founded  by  that  people.  The  £tniscans  then  succumbed  to  the 
more  warlike  and  hardy  Samnites,  who.  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  irresistible  valor  of 
Rome  (S40  b.c).  Through  all  these  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  the  substratum  of  the 
people  remained  as  at  the  Deginoing.  The  mass  of  tlie  Campanians  were  essentially  of 
Oscan  race,  and  Oscan  they  remained.  Indeed,  It  la  mainly  from  them  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Oscan  language  is  derived,  and  one  of  their  towns — Atella,  between  Capua 
and  Naples— had  the  honor  of  introducing  upon  the  early  Roman  stage  a  species  of 
popular  drama  or  comedy,  which  was  greatly  relished  for  its  quaint  and  vigorous 
humor.    See  Atellana. 

OAMPA'HI^ALIIISHIS,  Matteo,  an  Italian  [dulosopher  and  medianidan  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  a  curate  in  Rome,  but  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, constructing  the  object-glasses  with  which  two  of  Saturn's  satellites  were  discov- 
ered; making  illuminated  and  noiseless  clocks;  and  attempting  to  correct  the  wlations 
of  the  pendulum  due  to  temperature.  He  published  a  work  on  horology.  Giuseppe,  a 
younger  brother,  was  also  an  optician  and  astronomer  of  some  eminence. 

0UC7ABTU  (Ital.,  from  Mid.  Lat.  eampana,  a  helj),  a  name  adopted  from  the  Ital* 
ian  to  signify  a  bell-tower  of  the  larger  kind,  and  usually  applied  only  to  such  as  an 
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ietacfaed  from  the  church.  Scarcely  any  of  the  existing  bell-towern  of  England  answer 
lo  the  Italiaii  conception  of  the  C,  but  it  is  s^d  that  there  was  a  veiy  fine  one  at  Salis- 
bury, 900  ft  in  faeigbt,  which  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt.  In  Italy,  they  are  found  eveiT. 
where— «t  Bologna,  Padua,  BaTcona,  Cremona,  Venice.  Ferbapa  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  so-called  "  leaning  tower"  of  Fiaa,  and  the  C.  of  Florence.  The  former,  which 
Is  circular  in  form,  is  decorated  with  columns  and  arcades  to  the  summit  of  its  eight 
stories,  and  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance,  reminding  the  traveler  of  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  from  which,  and  the  now  destroyed  Septizooium,  the  idea  of  it  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  architects  Bonano  of  Pisa,  and  WUhelm  of  Innspruck.  But  though 
Jess  curious,  ib&  famous  C.  of  Giotto  is  perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  the  traveler's 
attention.  It  was  erected  in  1384,  with  the  express  object  of  surpassing,  both  in  height 
and  in  richness  of  workmanship,  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity.  In  form,  it  is  a 
parallelopiped,  and  Is  of  the  same  dimensions  from  bottom  to  top.  Though  it  is  very 
lofty — ^367  ft. — it  consists  of  only  four  stories,  of  which  the  tidiest  are  the  uppermost 
and  undermost;  and  the  windows  in  the  upper  story  are  rather  larger  than  those  in  the 
two  beneath,  the  object  being  to  counteract  the  diminution  to  the  eye  occasioned  by  the 
greater  distance.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  been  much  praised  by  architects; 
out  there  seems  ground  for  skepticism  as  to  its  advantages.  The  style  is  the  real  Italian 
Gotiiic,  which  unites  simplicity  with  great  richness  <»  omamentaUon.  Tlte  original 
design  of  CHotto  was  that  a  spire  of  100  bracda  In  height  should  have  surmounted  the 
present  stmctare,  and  on  the  summit  may  l>e  seen  the  four  great  piers  from  which  it  was 
Intended  that  It  should  have  risen.  Tlie  splendid  C.  of  Florence,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, must  tiius  be  regarded  only  as  a  fragment.  There  Is  a  fine  C.  at  Berille,  850  fL 
in  height,  which  was  built  by  Guever  the  Hoor  in  1568.  It  iscalled  LaGimlda,  from  a 
brazen  figure,  which,  though  it  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half,  turns  with  the  wind. 

CAJCFAn'MI,  Itajlo,  b.  Parma,  1846 ;  an  Italian  tenor.  He  enlisted  In  the  anny  of 
Garibaldi  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  took  part  in  the  fight  before  Milazzo.  Har- 
ing  discovered  duiing  the  campaign  that  he  had  a  wonderful  voice,  he  studied  singing 
tor  two  years  at  the  conservatoiy  of  Parma,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  notary 
In  La  jSmiiamfrttla  at  one  of  the  theaters  of  his  native  town,  fib  sang  with  very  little 
success  with  different  opera  companies  tUl  1860.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Hilan  and 
plaoed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  teacher,  Francesco  Lamperti.  After  a 
thorough  training  he  made  his  debut  in  Favst  at  La  Scala  of  Hilan,  and  was  pronounced 
by  a  cntical  audience  to  be  one  of  the  finest  tenors  of  the  age.  In  1873,  he  made  his 
London  debut  as  "  Genaro,"  in  Luerma  Borgia,  and  in  1878  sang  with  Christine  Nilssoii 
in  Kew  York.  He  returned  to  America  duiii^  the  season  of  1870-80.  Besides  his 
great  auocesses  he  was  remaibbte  for  the  immense  B«me  of  his  repertory,  which  Inclnded 
nesiiy  80  operas,  the  tenor  rftles  <rf  which  he  sang  at  uu»t  notice.  He  d.  tn  1806. 

OAKPASULA  (Lat.,  a  little  bell),  a  graus  of  plauta  of  the  natural  otdet  eampmidatitm 
(q.v.).  dirtlnguished  by  a  bell-sIuqKd  corolla  with  five  broad  short  segments,  filament! 
dilated  at  the  iMse,  a  s  to  S  cleft  stigma,  and  a  top|Shi4>ed  capsule  with  3  to  S  cells,  open 
log  by  lateral  clefts  below  the  calyx  segments.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  chiefir 
but  not  exclusively  abounding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  more  elevated 
districts  of  the  temperate  zones.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous,  some  of  them  annual.  The 
name  BBX.i<-PLOWteR  is  common  to  many  of  them,  and  is  often  extended  to  all.  The 
flowers  are  in  general  beautiful,  and  many  of  tbe  species  are  therefore  frequent  orna- 
ments of  fiower-borders.  Of  the  native  Anurican  species,  the  most  common,  and  one  of 
the  most  beaatifol.  Is  the  harebell  (q.v.),  or  Blubbbll  (O.  ivfuiM^oAa).  The  Cantrb- 
BmtT  Bkll  {O.  mtdiunti  is  a  very  beautiful  annual,  which  has  long  been  so  generally 
sown  in  flower-borders  In  Britain,  that  it  is  ijmost  as  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  most 
common  field-flowers.  It  ts  a  native  of  the  central  parts  of  Europe.— Medicinal  virtues 
were  formeriy  ascribed  to  some  species,  particularly  in  affections  of  the  throat,  where- 
fore C.  tr€KheUum,  frequent  in  woods  in  England,  has  received  tbe  name  of  throatwcAl; 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  inert.  — The  roots  of  some  are  reckoned  among  esculents, 
as  those  of  the  rampion  (q.v.)  {G.  rapuneulua). 

CAICPAWLA'CKS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  herbaceous  or  half  grubby. 
With  a  bitter  milky  juice;  leaves  without  stipules,  and  generally  alternate;  the  calyx 
Usually  5-lobed,  its  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary;  the  ceroid  monopetalous.  inserted  into 
tbe  top  of  the  calyx,  usually  6-lobed  and  regular;  the  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
and  alternate  wltb  tlie  lolxss  of  the  corolla;  the  fruit  with  two  or  more  mnny-seeded 
cells,  crowned  with  the  withered  calyx  and  corolla,  and  opening  by  division  of  tlie  cells 
{locultcidatlj/);  the  seeds  fixed  to  tbe  axis,  and  haTing  fleshy  albumen.  About  500  species 
are-  known,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  colder  climates  of  the  nortliem  hemi- 
sphere, where  their  blue  or  white  flowers  are  among  tbe  finest  ornaments  of  fields  and 
wooda.  The  roots  and  voung  leaves  of  some  species  are  eatable,  as  is  tbe  half-fleshy  fruit 
of  canarina  campan-tUa,  a  native  of  tbe  Canary  islands. 

OAMPABFS,  a  river  of  Australia  which  flows  north  through  Dalhousie  county  and 
joins  the  Hurray  at  Echuca.  The  pWns  along  its  lowecttpurse  support  an  agricultural 
population.   Length,  about  120  m. 

OAmULL,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  tbe  Chattahoochee  river  and  the  Atlanta  and 
Westpolnt  railroad ;  230  sq.  m. ;  pt^.  '90,  91 15,  includ.  colored.  Among  Its  minerals  are 
gold  and  iron.   I^nMoctions,  com,  wheat,  and  cotton.   Co.  seat,  Fairbnm. 
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OAXPBXLL,  a  GO.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  ud  Uddng  riven;  1-40  sq.  m,:  pop. 
*90i  44,208,  -with  oolomi.  The  aurboe  is  level  In  the  botUnu  lands,  and  nndamlng 
away  from  the  rivers;  soli  generally  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Alexandria. 

OAXFBELL,  a  co.  In  n.e.  Tennessee,  on  the  Kentucky  horder;  watered  by  Clinch 
river;  486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 18,486,  with  colored.  It  has  a  rough  surnce,  and  Is  traversed 
fepf  a  spnr  ot  the  Qumberland  monntiUns,  and  to  to  a  laige  extent  oanx&i  with  forests. 
It  produces  com,  wheat,  and  sugar.   Co.  seat,  Jaekboro. 

GAHFBELL,  a  co.  in  &  Dakota;  formed  1878.   Area,  900  sq.  m.   Fop.  ISOC^  86ia 
Co.  seat,  Mound  City. 

GUOPBXLL  a  oou  in  s.  Ylr^nla,  between  James  and  Staunton  rivers,  Intersected 
by  the  NorfoUE  and  Western  r^lroad;  465  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  41,091,  Indud.  colored.  It 
has  an  uneven  snrfeee,  and  ferUle  soil;  producing  tobaoooy  cooi,  wheat,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Bnstboig. 

CAXFBELI,  the  family  name  of  the  lords  of  Argyle.   See  Abgtlk. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexandeb,  D.D.,  1788-1866;  b.  In  Ireland;  educated  at  Glasgow 
nniverslty,  and  came  to  the  United  States  Id  180d,  settling  In  Bethany,  Va.,  as  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church,  from  which  be  soon  detMuled  and  omnlzed  a  society  whose 
doctrine  was  that  the  Bible  should  be  the  sole  creed  of  the  church.  His  followers  increased, 
and  are  now  known  as  ''IMsciples  of  Cluist,"  or  "  Campbellltes,"  and  numbered  (1866) 
1,003,672.  Sr.  C.  was  the  author  of  many  works  on  rel^rious  subjects,  and  held 
imp<»tant  ecmtroversies  with  such  dUpnt«its  as  Bobert  Owen,  ArdiUshop  PurceU,  Bev. 
N.  L.  Bice,  and  Rev.  Wm.  HcCalla.  See  Diboiplkb  or  Ohbist. 

OAKFBXLL,  Alla^  bom  N.  Y.,  1816;  a  civil  engineer  who  was  prominent  in  the 
construction  of  the  Harlem  railroad,  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  that  from  Callao  to 
ZJma,  Pern,  and  waspresldent  of  the  Haricon  railroad  until  sncoeeded  by  **  Commo- 
dore** YanderUlt.  He  was  appointed  commissioner  of  public  worin  (N.  T.),  1876, 
and  dnring  1888  was  controller  of  the  same  city.  In  18^  he  was  defeated  as  nominee  of 
the  Bepoulcans  and  Independents  for  the  ottoe  of  mayor.  ^  d.  in  18M. 

CAXFBELL,  Archibald.   See  Abgtlb,  Bukk  ov. 

OAICPBZLL,  Baktlbt,  b.  Allesfheny  City,  Penn.,  184S;  began  as  a  joumaUati' 
tocmded  flie  Baanttiff  Mail  in  Pittsburg;  started  a  monthly  magazine  in  New 
Orleans ;  hut  the  sucoesa  of  his  first  play,  Umvu^  F%n,  1871,  mdmsea  him  to  devote 
hlmsdf  to  dramatic  authorship.  He  afterwards  {nodnced  BsU,  Bail.  The  VirgMaiu, 
Ify  Rtrt7*er,  The  CMl«g8laet,  fh$  WktU  Stone,  etc.  He  d.  1888. 

4UXraXU,  91s  CoLor,  Lord  Cltsb.  one  of  the  brarest  soldiers  and  most  dlsOngnished 
feoerato  of  modem  times,  was  bom  io  Glasgow,  in  1709.  His  father  waa  a  cabinet- 
maker, named  Jotm  Macliver,  but  Colin  assumed  the  name  of  Campbell,  to  gratify  an 
uncle  on  the  mother's  side.  He  entra«d  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1808;  fough't  through 
the  war  in  the  Spanish  penisula  with  distinctioQ,  and  took  rart  In  the  ezpemtiou  to  ue 
United  States  in  1814.  In  18^,  he  attained  the  rank  of  ool.,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  Chusan,  in  China,  and  for  his  services  there  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  AneHa  He  next  served  in  the  Fun commanding  tiie  left  at 
the  battle  of  OhilUanwaUah.  Tor  Us  conduct  ia  Hils  battle,  lord  Oou^  awarded  him 
the  highest  praise  in  his  diroatch  to  the  governor-general  of  India.  He  next  commanded 
in  the  Peshawur  district,  with  uniform  success  against  the  hill-tribes.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hi^ilana 
brigade,  and  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma;  and  afterwards  at  Balak- 
lava,  where,  with  the  B8d  HighlaDders,  which  he  did  not  even  form  into  aquaie,  be  beat 
badk  ^e  Russian  cavalry,  who  were  swooping  down  on  the  pcut,  with  its  aecumulatioa 
of  shipping  and  stores.  His  services  in  this  war  vf«re  rewaraed  with  promotion  to  the 
rank  oi  maj.gen..  and  he  was  also  created  a  knight  grand  croes  of  the  order  of  the 
hath,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  f^nch  legion  of  honor.  He  was  app(dnted  inspec- 
tor-gen.  of  infantry,  and  In  1857,  commander  of  the  forces  in  India,  Uien  engaged  <kt 

3ueiUDg  the  Indian  mutiny,  which  by  his  energy  and  judgment  was  soon  utterly  buS 
ued.  One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  oi  C.'s  generalship,  was  the  care  he  tool 
of  the  lives  of  his  men,  all  bis  Tictories  being  won  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers.  For  bis  exploits  in  India,  C,  in  1868.  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  with  the  title  of  baron  Clyde,  and  appointed  a  gen.,  the  East  India  company 
granting  him  an  annuity  of  £2000.  C.  arrived  in  Britain  from  Indhi  in  1860.  and  dlea 
Aug.  1<  186S.  8e«  Xi^d  by  Gen.  Shadwell  (1881). 

CAMPBELL,  Jauks  Bdwin,  was  bom  July  7th,  1643,  at  Mtddl^wn,  O. :  educated  ._ 
the  public  schools ;  studied  law ;  and  in  1863  enlisted  as  gunner  in  the  navy,  saring  wit] 
the  Red  River  and  Mississippi  flotillas.  In  1873  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Batlc 
CO. ;  was  thrice  elected  to  congress  as  a  democrat  (1682, 1884. 1886),  and  in  1880  Goverooii 
of  Ohio,  defeating  Joseph  B.  Forakcr.  In  1891  he  was  defeated  by  William  McKlnley] 
Jr.,  and  in  1895  by  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  on  renomination.  ' 

CAMPBELL,  John  ^Campbell),  Lord,  high  chancellor  of  England,  son  of  aminlster  oj 
Cupar,  in  the  co.  of  Fife,  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1770.   He  was  at  first  destined  to  follow 
his  father's  profession,  and  was  sent,  wtdle  still  a  mere  boy,  to  the  neighhering  unfaverl 
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Bity  of  St.  Andrews.  G.  himself  had  no  Inclination  for  a  clerical  life,  and  when  he  had 
completed  his  stu(Ue8  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  he  left  for  London,  being  then  about  19 
years  of  age.  He  obtained  employment  oo  the  staff  of  the  Morning  CftrorUele,  where,  in 
doe  time,  be  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  theatrical  criticism  and  the  reports  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806.  His  sound  sense,  and  unpretend- 
ing actiTity  and  devotion  to  IrasineBS,  were  awarded  with  an  exten^ve  common-law  prac- 
tice, and,  after  a  time,  with  professional  promotion.  The  silk-sown  of  a  king's  counsel 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1837.  Three  years  afterwards,  lie  entered  parliament, 
actuated,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  by  a  desire  to  obtain  iot  Sngland 
the  benefits  of  a  national  registry  of  titles  to  land.  Tlie  effort,  at  the  time,  was  unavail- 
ing, as  the  landlords,  whom  it  was  destined  more  immediately  to  benefit,  completely 
misunderstood  Uie  purport  of  the  project.  C.  was  promoted  by  the  Whig  party,  to 
whidi  he  liad  attached  himself,  to  the  solicitw-generalslup  in  1888,  and  to  the  attorn^- 
gmenUdup  In  1884.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  the  representative  in  parliament 
for  fidinbur^  He  continued  to  represent  Edinburgh  down  to  1841,  and  remained  in 
the  office  of  attorney-general  during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  in 
1836,  when  the  conservatives  were  in  power.  In  1841,  he  was  made  cliancellor  of  Ire- 
land and  a-peer  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  held  the  o&ce  of  chancellor  for  only  a  few 
months,  when  the  Meltwume  cabinet  left  office,  necessitatiiu;  C.  also  to  resign.  For  the 
first  time  since  boyhood,  he  found  himself  without  regular  amy  labor,  and  at  Uie  mature 
age  of  60,  set  to  work  to  win  the  literary  fame  which  he  professes  always  to  have  secretly 
coveted.  His  first  publication  was  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
house  ot  commons.  For  tluiee  or  four  years  after  the  publication  of  ills  speeches.  0. 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Xtvw  of  th»  OhaneeUon,  the  first  series  of  which 
appeared  m  184S.  In  1846,  he  joined  the  Bussell  cabinet  in  the  capacity  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  ministerial  duties  were  not  sufficiently  arduous  to  inter- 
rupt his  literary  labors,  and  he  proceeded  to  complete  the  Lita  of  the  ChaneeUort,  and  to 
publish  a  supplemental  series  of  Zmws  of  the  OMtf-Ju^iee»  <^  Sngtand,  Both  works  have 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  but  leave  no  doubt  that  the  auUior  was  more  fitted  for  a  prac* 
tiral  lawyer  than  for  a  man  of  letters.  C.  returned  to  more  congenial  labors  In  1880;  he 
was  then  appointed  to  succeed  Denman  as  chief-justice.  Heaeld  the  office  fw  nine 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  the  chancellorship  of  EngUnd,  He  d.  June, 
1861.   His  Z^r*  has  been  written  by  his  dao^ter  (1881). 

OAXmLL,  Thokas,  a  distinguished  English  poet,  was  b.  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
S7th  Jidy,  1777.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  the  poet  was  the  youngMt  of  ten  diil- 
dren.  He  was  sent  to  the  nnlveraityof  his  native  d^,  and  reanuned  there  dz  years. 
During  his  coll^;iate  course,  he  received  several  pmes,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  On  leaving  the  uniTerslty,  C.  went 
to  reside  as  a  tutor  for  a  year  in  the  island  of  Hull.  The  scenery  of  the  w.  Highlands 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  to  his  abode  in  these  grand  and  desolate 
regions  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  touches  of  sublimity  which  occur  in  his  verses. 
Betuming  from  Argyleshire,  C.  meditated  the  study  of  law,  and  repaired  to  Edinbur^; 
but  he  could  not  shake  oft  hts  recollections.  In  his  eyes,  the  mists  were  folded  on  the 
hills  of  Hmrven,  the  roar  of  CotrievTekin  was  in  his  ean,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  lurisprndence,  he  wrote  Tht  PUasure$  of  Hope.  The  poem  was  pnbllshra  in 
1799,  and  went  through  four  editions  in  a  twelvemonth.  After  its  publication,  C.  went 
to  the  continent ;  and  on  Dec.  8,  1800,  witnessed  from  a  Bavarian  monastery  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden,  fought  between  the  French  and  Austrians.  In  1801,  he  returned  to 
England  with  1%$  SsBe  of  Erin  and  Ye  Marinen  cf  Sugland  in  his  portmanteau; 
ana  shortly  after,  took  up  his  abode  in  Edinburgti,  where  Lotheffe  Wamii^  was  com- 
posed. In  1808,  0.  proceeded  to  London,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profesdon.  He 
contributed  articles  to  The  EdinhurfA  ShieydopaHa  and  compiled  The  AmuO*  tf  Great 
Britain  firom  the  Aeeetaon^€f&)rgen.  to  the  Peaxeo  In  1806,  through 

the  influence  of  Hr.  Fox,  0.  received  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  from  government 
In  1800,  he  published  Qertrude  ef  Wyoming,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  The  Pletu- 
iiirteof  Hope  theX,  The  Cae&e  of  Indolence  bears  to  The  8eaeme—a  less  brilliant  and  strik- 
ing, but  more  mature  and  finished  performance.  In  1818,  C.  was  again  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  return,  he  published  bis  Speemene  of  the  Brituh  Poete,  in  7  vols.  In  1^,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  poetry  at  the  Surrey  institution.  From  this  date  to 
1880,  C.  edited  3^  New  Montl^  Magaame,  and  (MHitributed  thereto  several  poems,  one 
of  which,  7  he  Lent  Mem,  Is  in  some  respects  the  loftiest  of  all  his  performances.  In 
1834,  he  published  TTteodorie  and  oth«r  Poemt.  In  1^7,  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the 
imiveraity  of  Glasgow,  and  received  the  umuual  honor  of  re-election  the  two  following 
years.  He  published  The  Pilgrim  (f  Gleneoe  and  other  Poeme  in  1812.  Bie  later  publi- 
cations did  not  add  to  his  fame.  He  died  at  Boulogne,  in  1844,  and  was  buried  in  YfLSt- 
minuter  abbey,  Macanlay.  Dean  Milman,  and  other  celebrated  persons  bearing  the  pbll. 

0.  Is  an  established  English  classic.  With  the  yoimg,  The  Pteaeuree  qf  Hope  wiU  ever 
be  a  chief  favorite;  while  readers  of  maturer  years  wiininger  with  delist  over  the  syl- 
van scenery  and  tender  domestic  scenes  of  Qertrude.  It  is  in  his  l^cs,  however,  that 
C.  has  ascended  highest  Into  the  heavens  of  song — Hohenlinden;  T»  Marinen  afBn^iemd; 
and  Tha  Bat&e  ef  the  BaUie,  cannot  be  parallded  hi  the  language.   Than  these  lyrics. 
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nothiog  can  be  more  simple  spirited.  Once  read,  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  Tbef 
Till  fan  the  patriotism  of  many  generationa 

CAMPBELL,  William,  ]  745-81 ;  b.  in  Ya.;  an  officer  In  the  leTolutionary  war. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  patriot  troops  from  that  colony,  and  was  distingulslied 
in  the  conflicts  of  King's  Mountain  and  Ouilford,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  he 
brig.gea.   He  died  In  I^fayette's  camp,  Jnst  before  the  Yorktown  surrender. 

OAWPBHT.T.,  WnxiAU,  Lord,  d.  1778;  the  last  English  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  a  capt.  in  the  navr;  a  member  of  nurllament  in  1764;  in  1766,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  1776,  of  South  Carolina.  He  waa  active  in  stirring  up  the  Indiana 
ufainst  the  colonists,  and  was  in  tiie  expedition  led  by  ^  Petef  Parker  agdnat  South 
(^roUna,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  the  Tonnd  that  caused  his  death. 

CAMPBELL  IBLAiro,  a  lonely  spot  on  the  s.  Pacific.  In  lat  63°  83' s.,  and  long.  169* 
B*  e.  Though  it  is  mountainous,  and  measures  only  86  m.  round,  it  is  yet  valuable  on 
account  of  its  harbors.  It  Is  also  scientifically  interesting,  being  Tokanic,  and  diqtlay- 
ing  a  rich  and  rare  flora. 

OAMPBSUITZB.  See  Disciples  of  Chbut. 
■  CAMPBELTOWH,  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport,  on  the  e.  coast,  near  the  s.  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cantlre,  in  Scotland,  and  the  most  Important  town  in  that  Co.,  is  05  m. 
W.B.W.  of  Glasgow,  on  a  fine  harbor  or  sea-loch,  nearly  S  miles  long,  and  1  mile  broad, 
and  sheltered  by  Davarr  Island.  It  unites  with  Ayr,  Inverary,  Irvine,  and  ObMi  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament.  A  sculptured  granite  ctosb  stands  in  the jprindpal 
street,  and  Is  snpposea  to  have  been  brought  from  lona.  Pop.  *91,  8280.  There  axe 
many  distilleries  in  the  town  and  there  is  a  coal  mine  in  the  vicinity.  Its  fisheries  are 
Important.   C.  Is  a  fevortte  summer  resort. 

CAM'PE,  JoACHTH  Hbinsich,  1746-18^  a  German  teacher  educated  at  Halle  la 
theology,  and  chaplain  at  Potsdam.  In  1787  he  was  counselor  of  education  In  Bruns* 
wick,  where  he  published  books  for  schools,  and  established  a  prosperous  busineas. 
His  works  on  education  have  been  wlddy  dreolated.  not  only  in  Genun,  but  in  otber 
languages. 

CAMFEACET,  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico  oceai^ring  the  s.  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  and  bordering  on  Goatemals  and  the  BeUie;  18,067  sq.  m.;  pop.  1885, 
00,468,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Indians.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy 
and  unproductive,  but  there  are  good  pasture  lands.  The  main  productions  are  rice, 
sugar,  and  salt. 

OAMFEA'CHY,  a  seaport  on  the  w.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  divides 
the  Caribbean  Sea  firom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  la  In  lat  19o  60'  n.,  and  long.  90°  38* 
west.  Though  it  has  a  shallow  haven,  yet  it  is  the  center  of  the  trade  In  logwood;  It 
exports  likewise  cotton  and  wax.  It  is  a  handsome  city  of  18,700  Inhabltante,  contain- 
ing churches,  convents,  a  cemetery,  a  theater,  a  ooU^ce,  and  shIpbuUdIng  docks. 
Ckmpedu  Is  the  Spanish  spelling. 

OAMPEO'OIO,  OK  GAMFBGOI.  LoBKirzo,  1472-15S0;  in  early  life  a  lawyer,  but  on 
losing  his  wife  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  position  at 
cardmaL  Zn  1619,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  but 
was  unsuccessful.   Heniy  Yin.  made  him  bi^op  of  Salisbury  iii  1624,  and  he  came 

S:atn  to  England  in  1538  to  assist  Wolsev  In  the  case  of  Heory's  divorce  from  Catherine, 
e  accomplished  nothing,  however,  and  the  see  of  Salisbury  was  taken  from  him. 

OAMP  SQUIPAOE  is  a  eeneral  name  for  all  the  tents,  furniture,  flttines,  and  utensils 
carried  with  an  army,  applicable  to  the  domestic  rather  than  the  warlike  wants  of  the 
soldier.   In  the  days  when  armor  was  worn,  the  C.  £.  was  enormously  heavy  and  com- 
plicated.  In  the  nresent  day.  a  certain  amount  of  0.  B.  is  provided  for  a  given  nimUMt 
of  troops.  Bee  Cahp  ;  Tjdit: 

GAXns,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  physldans  uid  anatomists  of 
the  18th  c,  was  born  at  Leyden,  11th  May.  1733,  and  studied  medicine  there.  In  1780, 
he  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Franeker;  in  1755,  at  Amsterdam;  and  In  1765,  at 
Grouineen.  In  1778,  he  resigned  his  post,  resided  some  time  at  Franeker,  and  then 
traveled.  On  bein^  elected  a  member  of  the  state  council  in  1787,  he  removed  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  died,  7th  April,  1789.  C.  was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  services 
he  rendered  to  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudeoce,  but  also  as  a 

{>romoter  of  the  fine  aria.  He  was  remarkably  skillful  in  pen-and-ink  drawing,  minted 
n  oil,  embossed,  tmd  even  acquired  considerable  experience  as  a  sculptor.  For  his 
observations  on  the  facial  angle,  see  article  Angle.  His  work  on  the  connection  of 
anatomy  with  the  art  of  drawing  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  theoiy  of  art 
Another  work,  DeneripUon  AiuUtmiique  tTun  Elephant  Mate,  edited  by  bis  son,  G.  A. 
Camper,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1802,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  0.  s  collected  writ* 
ings,  with  plates,  appeared  under  the  title,  (Euvret  qui  otU  pour  Ol^jet  VHiiioire  NatureUe, 
la  Physidoffie  et  tAnatomie  eomparee,  8  vols.  (Par.  1808). 

OAMFEKDOWH,  a  broad  tract  of  low  downs  which  separates  the  small  hamlet  of 
Camp,  in  North  Holland,  from  the  German  ocean,  about  80  m.  n.  from  Haarlem.   It  Is 
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kuowD  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained,  ofF  that  part  of  the  coast,  by  Admiral  Duocan 
over  the  Dutch  fleet,  Oct.  11,  1797.  The  Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  Van  Winter  had 
stolen  out  of  the  Tezel,  with  the  view  of  joining;  the  Frencli  fleet  at  Brest,  when  it  was 
Intercepted  by  Admiral  Duncui,  and  after  an  oMtinate  bBtile.  attended  with  great  loss, 
on  both  Bides,  the  Dutch  admiral  was  compelled  to  yield,  leaving  8  sail  of  the  line  and 
several  smaller  Tcssels  In  the  hands  of  the  £nglish,  himself  becoming  a  prisoner. 

OAMP  T0LL0WBB8  are  the  sutlers  and  dealers  in  small-wares  who  follow  an  army. 
In  India,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the  Hindus,  nnd  the  large 
number  of  servants  retained  by  English  ofQcers,  the  C.  F.  are  in  iminenac  number: 
cominising  servants,  sutlers,  cantiolera,  hostlers,  water-carriers,  scake-cliarmers,  danc- 
ers, conjurors,  and  women.  In  Feb.,  1889,  when  a  Bengal  army  of  15,000  men  left 
Bhikarpoor  for  Afghanistan,  it  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  85,000  C.  F.;  the 
commander  took  with  him  six  weeks'  food  for  the  whole  100,000.  All  English  com- 
manders in  India  find  this  regulation  a  very  burdensome  one.  Even  in  European 
armleB,  however,  C.  F.  are  regarded  as  necessaiy;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
oonunanding  officer,  and  are  subject  to  the  articles  of  war— not,  however,  In  canton- 
ments, only  in  the  field.  French  armies  are  accompanied  by  women  much  more  largely 
thanEnghsh. 

0AKP3ATT8SH,  W11.HBI.U,  b.  1818;  a  German  painter  whose  specialty  was  battle 
pieces,  to  qualify  for  which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  Among  his  works  are 
**TiUyatBreitenfeldt"  "  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade,"  "  GJodfreyde  Bouillon  at  Ascalon,*' 
"Puritans  watching  tihe  Enemy, '"^  '*A  Convoy  of  Prisoners  of  Cromwell's  Camp,'* 
"  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads,"  *'  Storming  of  an  EnglUh  Castle  by  Cnmiwell's  Soldiers," 
"  Charies  IL  In  the  Retreat  from  Woroesto-,"  "  Charies  I.  at  Naseby/'  etc  In  1869  be 
was  made  professor  of  hlstmical  ptixMjug  in  the  PBssddmf  academy.   He  d.  in  168&. 

OAXfEEXX,  or  Cakfhilenb,  Is  an  artificial  variety  of  camphor  obtained  from  tur- 
pentine, by  acting  thereon  with  the  dry  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the 
whole  at  a  low  temperature  by  immeising  the  vessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A  solid 
substance  is  produced,  which  separates  in  white  ctyBtalline  prisms,  and  has  the  taste  and 
agreeable  aromatic  nnell  of  common  natural  camphor.  As  prepared,  it  is  strictly  a 
li^drochkmrte  of  C. ;  but  the  latter  can  be  obtained  ftee  from  hydroddoric  acid,  In- 
pas^g  the  vapor  of  the  compound  substance  over  diy  heated  guickllme,  when  the  add 
IB  helfTby  the  lime,  and  pure  0.  passes  over.  It  Is  niM  bo  simlJar  to  ordinaiy  camphor 
whrai  thus  freed  from  the  hydrochloric  add. 

OAMPnm  is  the  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  spirit  'A  turpentine  obtained  from  tiie 
pinut  avttraUi  of  the  southern  states  of  America,  and  rather  extensively  sold  and  used 
m  Brit^  for  burning  in  out-of-door  lamps.  It  Is  very  volatile,  and  bums  Tory  freely, 
giving  off  a  pure  white  brilliant  light;  and  when  the  vapor  diffuses  itself  through  air, 
and  is  set  fire  to,  it  forms  a  dangerous  and  violently  explosive  mixture. 

OAXPHOS  is  a  solid  essential  oil  which  is  found  in  many  plants,  and  may  be 
separated  from  many  essential  oils.  It  particularly  abounds  in  certain  species  of  tho 
natural  order  laurae&B  (q.T.).  Almost  all  the  C.  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  C. 
laurel  or  C.  tree  (eompA^ro  offidnarum,  formerly  known  as  laumt  eem.phor<£),  a  native  of 
China,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  Cochin-Chlna.  and  whidi  has  been  introduced  into  Java  and 
the  West  tndiea  The  genus  camphora  differs  from  emnamormttn  (aee  GimiAicon)  chiefly 
In  having  a  thin  instead  of  a  leatheir  calyx.  The  C.  laurel  is  a  tree  of  considerable 
hete^t,  much  branched,  "with  lanoeoiate,  evergreen  leaves  on  short  stalks,  and  small 
yeUowish-white  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  in  size  and 
appearance  not  unlike  an  imperfectly  ripened  black  currant.  Every  part  of  the  tree, 
but  espedally  the  flower,  smells  strongly  of  camphor.  The  wood  Is  light  and  durable, 
not  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects,  and  much  valued  for  carpenter  s  work.  In  the 
extraction  of  C.  from  the  Cf.  laurel,  the  wood  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  chopped  up 
into  fragments,  and  introduced  into  a  still  with  water,  and  heat  applied,  when  the  steam 
generated  carries  off  the  C.  in  vapor.  These  vapors  rise,  and  in  passing  through  rice- 
straw,  with  which  the  head  of  the  still  is  filled,  the  C.  solidifies,  and  is  deposited  round 
the  straw  in  minute  grains  or  particles,  somewhat  about  the  size,  of  raw  sugar  or  coarse 
sand.  These  grains  of  impure  C.  are  detached,  and  being  introduced  into  a  large  globu- 
lar glass  vessel  in  quantities  of  about  10  lbs.,  are  reheated,  wlien  flrst  the  water  rises  in 
ateam,  and  is  allowed  to  escape  at  a  small  aperture;  and  thereafter,  this  aperture  being 
elmed,  the  C.  sublimes  and  resolidifles  in  the  interior  upper  part  of  the  flask,  as  a  semi- 
transparent  c^^e,  leavine  all  the  impurities  behind.  The  flasks  arc  then  cooled  and 
broken  by  throwing  cold  water  on  them,  and  the  C.  taken  out,  and  sent  into  market. 
The  glass  globes  employed  are  called  by  an  Italian  name,  bomboloes,  the  sublimation  of 
C,  having  oeen  flrst  practiced  in  Venice. — C.  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  was  flrst  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  white  tough  solid,  slightly  lighter 
than  water,  and  floats  thereon.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  essential  oils.  It  fuses  at  847°,  and  boils  at  899°, 
and  when  setflre  to,  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  white  smoky  fiame.  Thrown 
npon  water,  it  floats,  and  may  be  set  fire  to,  when  the  currents  generated  alike  from  the 
flolntionio  waterand  the  inmular  burning  of  the  pieces,  cause  a  curious  rotatory  motion 
It  has  a  peculiar  hot  aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable  character! stlc  odor. 
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O.  Is  used  in  medicine,  both  interoslly  and  eztemallf,  as  a  temporary  stimulant.  It 
Is  frequently  employed  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  small  doses,  it  acta  as  an  anodyne 
rad  antiqiasmodu: ;  in  very  liuve  doses,  it  is  an  initaat  poisoo.  It  is  seueraliy  reckooed 
an  anap&odislac.  Its  alccdifuic  solution  and  liniments  in  which  It  is  the  principal 
ingredient,  are  moch  used  for  eitemal  application  in  sprains  and  bruises,  cnilUain& 
Guonic  rheumatism,  and  paralysis. — The  effluvia  of  C.  are  tot^  noxious  to  insects,  and 
h  is  therefore  much  used  lor  preservins  specimeoa  in  natural  htstory. 

The  Borneo  C.  or  Sumatra  C.  of  comroerce,  sometimes  called  hard  C,  is  tha 
DToduce  of  dTj/obalanop$  aromatica,  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order  dipteraeea  (q.T,). 
Tlie  O.  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  tree,  and  splitting  it  ioto  small  pieces;  being 
found  in  cirstalline  masses  in  natural  caTitiea  of  the  wood.  To  this  substance,  the 
OUncse  ascribe  extraordinary  medidoal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  sold  among  them  at  mora 
than  50  times  the  price  of  common  camphor.  It  is  seldom  brought  to  Europe  as  an 
vUcle  of  commerce. — Tlie  dryobalanop*  ar&matiea  yields  also  a  pAlc-yellowim  limpid 
fluid,  which  gushes  out  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  tree  with  an  axe,  and 
which  is  genemlly  called  liquid  C.  or  C.  oil.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into  Europe.  It 
has  a  smell  stHoewhat  resembling  that  of  but  more  aromatic,  litce  oil  of  cajeput 
It  is  supposed  to  be  fnun  tUs  fluid  that  the  (aystalline  hard  C.  la  deported.  See 

BOKHKENK. 

OAMP'BITTm,  Dirk  Ratablbe,  1666-1627 ;  a  Dutch  painter,  thei^gian,  and 
poet.  Ue  made  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  wrote  many  short  poems  of  merit; 
also  sereial  titeological  works,  ammg  which  was  a  eompouunm  of  the  doctrinea  of 
Sociaiui.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  wa&  as  a  painter,  which  waa  more  than  onUnaril  j 
0ood. 

CiMn,  ft  fiunily  of  arUsts,  who  founded  at  Cremona,  In  tfie  middle  and  near  the 
ckMe  of  the  16th  c.  an  eclectic  school  of  painting,  parallel  with  that  founded  by  tiie 
familr  Caracci  (q.T.).  Qinlio  C.  (lfiOO-73)  was  the  head  of  the  schooL  He  studied 
paintiog,  sculpture,  uid  architecture  under  Ololio  Romano.  He  also  imitated  the  worka 
of  Titian  (at  least  in  coloring)  a^d  Pordenone  with  sach  success  that  his  pictures  have 
Bonwtimes  been  ascribed  to  both  of  these  artists.  His  female  heads,  like  those  of  ids 
bnthen,  are  nmarfcablr  beaatifal.~AnbmiD  C.  studied,  nnder  Ids  brother,  both  pdnt* 
Ing  and  architecture.  Hla  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  TOyserrkxaUe  in  sereral  of  hia 
punlings;  for  example,  Hiat  of  the  sacristy  of  6t.  Peter,  lie  was  also  a  plastic  artist, 
an  engraver,  and  the  historian  of  bis  native  place. — Vincenzo  O.  (b.  before  1082^  d.  Ifi01) 
aeems  to  have  loltowed  the  guidance  of  Antonio  rather  than  tiiat  of  Qinlio,  ana 
excelled  more  in  small  figures  than  in  large  pictures.  Bis  paintings  of  fruits  are  highly 
valued.— Bernardino  C.  ^.  1633,  d.  about  1600),  a  kinsman  of  tSe  three  brothera  C. 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  whole.  Land  terms  him  "  tlie  Ajmibale  Caracci "  of  tlw 
school.  He  studied  first  under  Ginlio  C,  but  soon  excelled  bis  master.  Afterwards, 
he  chose  GiuUo  Bomano,  Titian,  and  Corr^io  as  model^  but  chiefly  followed  Baphad, 
yet  without  servile  imitation.  Many  of  lus  works  are  found  in  Milan  and  Cremona. 
In  tb»  latter  place,  the  cupola  of  the  choir  in  the  church  San-Oismondo  is  Bernardino's 
master-piece.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter  and  engraver.  The  lady- 
painter,  Sopbonisba  Anguiasola,  was  a  distinguished  pupU  of  Bernardino. 

GAMTUV,  OR  GAKFIOV,  BinfincD,  1640-81 ;  one  of  the  few  English  Jeaolts  of 
ocdebrity;  educated  at  Oxford;  orduned  deacon  in  1607,  but  as  he  could  not  consent  to 
^  Protestant  formulary  as  required  by  the  English  church,  he  went  to  Ireland  and 
wrote  a  hiBtory  of  tliat  country;  and  then  to  Douay.  where  be  joined  the  society  of 
Jcsoa.  In  1680,  he  returned  to  Eogland  aa  a  propagandist  missioaarf.  Tlie  next  year 
be  waa  dianed  with  exciting  ttia  people  to  rebeluon  and  holding  treasonable  corre- 
■poBdence  with  foreign  powers  found  guil^,  and  hanged  at  Tjbum,  with  several  ottun 
of  bis  order. 

GAKFllNraEn^  Pu.u'BO  inL,  a  famous  palace  erected  by  Wduwl  Angsio  oa 
the  Capitoline  tain,  in  Borne,  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capttoL 

0AIEPIVA8.  or  San  Gablos,  a  t  of  Brazil,  in  the  province,  and  70  m.  n.  of  the 
(dtj  of  Sao  I^ulo,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  picturesijue  district,  on  a  small  river,  the 
IMraticaba,  a  feeder  of  the  Parana.  There  are  large  coffee  and  sugar  plantstioos  in] 
the  surrounding  district,  and  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  exported.  Many  of  the: 
houses  are  built  of  mud  or  clay,  and  the  immense  chnroi.  whose  walls  are  6  ft  tliidc,  is' 
eomposed  of  beaten  earth.   Fop.  18,000. 

CAVPIOV.  See  Ltchhis  and  Silenk. 

GAKP-XEKTDIS,  a  seriee  of  religious  meetings  held  In  the  open  air,  usually  in  tho 
woods,  and  participated  in  by  famuies  or  gmops  of  persons  from  a  distance,  who  live 
hi  tents  or  in  simply-built  houses  during  the  sessions  and  devote  the  greater  nart  of  the 
time  to  listening  to  preachiDg,  which  Is  always  direct  and  fervent  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  "  revival."  The  first  held  in  the  United  Siatea  was  In  1799,  at  a  settlement 
on  Bed  river  in  Kentucky,  and  was  the  outcome  of  tlie  preaching  of  Rev.  Jcdin 
WQee.  a  Hetbodlst,  his  brother,  a  Presbyterian,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Hoge,  also  a  Pres- 
byterian, at  a  communion  service.  Their  exhortations  affected  their  audience  so 
strong^,  that   crowds  oame  fn»n    the  surrounding  country  to  hear  coiifcs> 
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»IoDfi  snd  "tesMtnonles,"  and  the  meetlne,  transferred  from  the  small  ineetftig< 
bouse  to  the  adjoiniog  forest,  was  protracted  for  seveial  days,  and  was  followed  by 
otben  in  different  places.  The  number  of  peraons  attending  one  camp-meMlDg  la 
Eentnc^  was  estimated  at  80,000.  At  first,  Fresbyterfuis  sndBapUsts  umted  with  the 
Vethodists  in  holding  these  meetings ;  but  they  soon  came  to  be  confined  to  the  last- 
named  denomination,  which  In  all  its  branches  has  been  most  enthusiastic  in  supporting 
them  and  in  introducing  them  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  though  even  within  the  denom- 
ioation  they  have  met  with  opposition.  In  many  states  camp-meetings  have  lost 
some  of  the  cbaracteTistics  of  early  davs  ;  the  places  of  meeting  oeing  fixed,  and  the 
life  less  simple.  Not  unfrequentty  secular  instruction  is  a  feature ;  schools  of  languages, 
music,  art,  etc.,  and  lectures  on  various  topics,  filling  the  time  not  occupied  by  religions 
services.  Amone  the  many  popular  cam[>-meetlng  sroundsof  the  Hewodist  Episcopal 
church  are  SingSlng,  N  ¥..  Ocean  Qrove,  N.  J.,  Martha's  '^eywd,  Mass.,  Lakeside, 
'  O.,  Hartley.  Nell.,  and  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey,  Cal, 

Lorenzo  Dow  (q.v.)  introduced  camp-meetings  into  England  in  1807,  but  the  Vea- 
leyan  Conference  refused  (aa  it  still  does)  to  sanction  them,  and  to  this  attitude  was 
partly  due  the  organization  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  denomtnatitm  in  1810.  See  J» 
jauay  on  MsthoeUmi^  (N.  Y.,  1849)  and  Porter's  Can^Meetings, 

CAMPOBAS'SO,  a  province  in  s.  Italy,  1691  sq.  m. ;  pop.  eat,  882,181.  The  surface 
Is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  the  highest  point  being  monte  Miletto,  6,740  feet.  Chief 
prodncts,  grain,  wine,  and  vegetaUea.  There  are  manufactories  of  irteel  and  lion  ware. 
The  most  unpoitant  stream  Is  the  BU6mo. 

OAKPOBAS'BO,  a  fortified  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  about 
53  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  The  town  stands  on  a  slope  of  the  numte 
Verde,  In  a  cool,  airy,  and  healthy  region.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  mined  casUe,  some 
convents,  and  palaces  belonging  to  resident  nobles.  It  has  manufactnres  of  cutlery, 
which  have  a  considerable  reputation  for  excellence.  Its  situation,  thongh  far  from 
inviting  as  r^rds  scenery,  Is  &Torable  for  trade,  which  Is  fiudlitated  by  good  roads. 
Pop.  '94,  15,8W. 

OAMPOBAB'SO,  Niaoi:.o,  Counted,  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  16th  c.;  tbe  son  of  a 
noble  family  wlune  estates  were  confiscated  because  he  sided  with  Anjon  In  a  war 
against  Naples,  He  sold  his  services  to  Charles  the  Bold,  but  subsequently  betrayed 
him,  and  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  In  Charles's  death.   Walter  Scott  depicted 

C.  in  Amu  q/*  CkiatAtin. 

OAMPOBELLO,  an  Island  of  New  Bmnswlck,  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  in  lat.  44°  57'  n.,  and  long.  66^  66'  west.  It  Is  small,  being  8  m.  long,  and 
from  1  to  8  m.  broad;  bnt  It  Is  decidedly  valuable,  possessing  some  good  harbors,  and, 
at  its  n.  end,  a  l^ht-house  of  60  ft.  in  height.  It  contains  copper  and  lead  ores,  but  Its 
inhabitants  are  chie^  endued  In  the  cod,  herring  uid  mackerel  fisheries.  It  Is  a 
summer  resort  and  has  a  flnenoteL   Pop.  ISOO. 

CAMFODECBIFTAVA,  a  t.  Of  Spain,  In  the  province  of,  and  about  60  m.  n.flb  of  the 
city  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  has  manufactorea  of  coaise  cloths,  and  some  trade  in  oom  and 
fruits.   Fop.  7m 

OA][PO*FOBXZO,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Udlne,  northern  Italy,  about  7  m.  s.w. 
of  the  city  of  Udine,  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of  peace  here  concluded,  Oct.  17, 1797, 
between  Austria  and  the  French  republic.  After  subju^ting  Italy  (1796),  the  Freacli 
army  had  crossed  the  Noric  Alps,  and  threatened  Vienna.  Austria,  ttieref  ore,  hastened 
to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace.  In  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  by  Bonaparte 
with  the  count  of  Coblenz,  I7th  Oct.,  1797,  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  and 
Mantua,  and  received  as  compensation  the  districts  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  left  bank 
of  Uie  Adige  in  the  Venetian  states,  and  the  capital,  Venice;  while  France  took  the 
remaining  terntoiy  of  Venice,  Its  possessions  in  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  islands.  In 
^  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  Austria,  in  ceding  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  to 
receive  as  compensation  Salzburg  and  the  Bavarian  district  on  the  Inn;  and  promises 
were  held  out  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  other  Italian  houses,  that  thdr  oonoeaalont 
should  be  compensated  at  the  cost  of  Germany. 

GAMPOKA  N^,  Pedro  Rodrioubz,  Count  of,  Spanish  minister  and  director  of  the 
royal  academy  of  history  at  Madrid,  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1738,  was  b.  in  Asturias 
in  1738.  His  talents  and  learning  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  native  coun- 
try. By  his  enlightened  views  of  state  policy,  as  well  as  by  his  writings,  which  ranked 
hun  among  the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors,  he  obtained  a  neat  reputation  through- 
oat  Europe.  He  gave  eil^ual  asmstance  to  count  Aranda  in  nis  difBcult  enterprise  of 
driving  the  Jesuits  out  of  Spain.  He  (Ued  Feb.  S,  1803.  C.'s  (^ief  works  are  AiOigm- 1 
4ad  JlarittTna  de  ta  BemibUea  de  Cartam  eon  d  Beriplo  de  tu,  general  Hantion,  traducido  ' 
del  Qriego  y  Uuitrado  (Madrid,  1756);  I)ucur$o  aobre  d  fometito  de  la  Induttria  pojmlar 
(1771);  Diieurao  aobre  la  Edutsadon  popular  de  los  Artitanoa  y  eufomento  (1775);  Apendiee 
tL  la  Bdueaeion  pepttlar  (1775-77).  These  writings  contained  his  opinions  on  jraliticsL 
taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  best  known  of  his  flnMir-lffl 
productions  is  Tratado  dc  la  S^aUa  de  Amortkaoion  (Madrid.  1766). 
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CAKP08,  ASSSHZ  KABTDTftZ.  See  MARTtiraz-CAliFOB. 

CAKPO  SAITTO,  (holy  field)  Is  now  the  Italian  deBlgoation  for  a  cemetery  or  barylD» 
erouDd,  but  more  especially  for  ao  inclosed  place  of  interment^  surcDUDiled  Intoiia^ 
by  an  arcade,  for  the  burial  of  persons  of  distinction.   See  Cbkbtebt. 

CAKFU8,  In  andent  Bmne,  a  vacant  space  In  or  neu  a  ctty,  for  public  shows,  com- 
bats, etc.  There  were  eight  around  Borne,  of  which  the  C.  Hartius  (camp  of  Mars)  was 
the  moBt  important.  It  was  outside  the  walls,  occupying  the  level  space  between  the 
Quirinal,  Pincian,  and  Capltoline  hills.  In  this  met  the  eomiUa  eenturiaia  and  the  eonujeui 
trUtuta;  and  in  it  was  the  public  ball  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates  and  foreign  ambs^ 
Mdora,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  tbe  city.  In  later  times  it  became  a  pleasure 
eround,  with  shaded  walks,  gardens,  baths,  theaters,  and  a  race-course.  Julius  Ciesar 
built  within  it  tbe  marble  halls  for  the  comitia;  Agrippa  tbe  baths  and  the  pantheon; 
Augustus  his  own  mausoleum;  and  Statilius  Taurus  the  first  stone  amphitheater.  Later 
emperors  crowded  this  particnlar  C.  with  public  buildings  and  piivate  residencea. 
Under  Aurellan  it  was  taken  In  as  a  part  of  the  city.  The  district  in  which  the  old 
G.  was  situated  is  now  called  Campo  Marzo.  Another  ancient  C.  was  the  Sceleratus, 
the  polluted  field,  where  vestals  who  had  been  untrue  to  their  tows  of  chastity  were 
buiwd  alive.   The  open  grounds  around  modem  colleges  often  bear  the  name  of  campus. 

CAXFTXBE,  now  called  Verb,  Veebb.  or  TsiirVERB,  a  small  fortified  t.  on  the 

n.e.  of  the  island  ofWalcheren,  in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Zealand,  4  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Kiddelburg.  It  has  a  port  on  the  Veersche  Oat,  which  runs  from  the  Sloe  to  the 
Roompot,  separatiag  Walcheren  from  North  Beveland.  The  town  has  fallen  into 
decay;  but  its  former  prosperity  is  indicated  by  tbe  town-house  of  white  freestone,  with 
elegant  tower,  and  the  front  ornamented  by  statues  of  several  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
house  of  Borss^;  and  b7  the  large  and  beautiful  cathedral  church  which  is  no  longer 
used.  C.  owed  Its  name  to  the  ferry  (Dutch,  veer)  existing  from  thence  to  the  village 
of  Campen,  In  North  Beveland,  the  site  of  tjie  present  hamlet  of  Kamperland. 

From  a  historical  point  of  view,  C.  is  a  town  of  great  interest  In  1804,  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  William,  governor  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  Guy,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  was  victorious.  In  1573,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  away;  and  a  cen- 
tury later,  C.  was  the  first  town  which  proclaimed  William  IIL,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
general  stadtholder.  It  Is  chiefly  Interesting  as  the  seat  of  a  Scottish  factory  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Wolfaam  van  Borssele.  lord  of  C.,  having,  in  1444,  married 
a  princess  of  the  Stuart  line,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  Scottish  trade.  A  factory 
of  merchants  was  formed,  and  by  contract  between  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  and  the 
united  provinces,  C.  became  the  only  staple  port.  The  goods  could  not  be  transferred 
to  any  other  place  until  sold,  merchants  resorting  thither  to  do  business.  The  factors 
obtained  many  privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  sevenU  duties  and  ttie  right  of  being 
governed  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  having  a  lord  conservator  who  was  supreme  judge  in 
all  matters.  No  factor  might  settle  at  C.  without  Ihe  written  authority  of  the  coramis- 
sloners  of  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  who  took  security  for  hla  honorable  behavior.  In 
1795,  the  Batavlan  republic  withdrew  tbe  privileges,  and  the  factory  was  broken  up, 
but  the  conservatOTship  was  held  as  a  sinecure  long  after  the  necessity  for  tbe  ofllce  had 
ceased,  the  name  of  sir  Alexander  Ferricr  appearing  In  the  Editwurgh  Almanac  as 
"conservator  at  Campvere"  so  lately  as  1847.  Tbe  magistrates  of  C.  were  bound  to 
provide  a  church  for  the  factory,  "to  the  end  that  the  people  of  tbe  Scottish  nation  be 
not  frustrate  of  the  Word  of  Ood  and  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  their  own 
proper  language. "  The  ministers  were  appointed  by  the  commlasioDers  of  royal  buig^ 
from  1618  to  1790,  when  tbe  last  appointment  was  made. 

CAXT008,  or  Gamtoos,  a  river  of  the  e.  division  of  the  Cape  Colony,  of  200  m.  in 
length.  It  rises  in  the  Niewveld  mountains,  near  lat.  83°  s.,  and,  flowing  through  the 
inland  district  of  Beaufort,  and  the  maritime  one  of  Uitenbage,  falls  into  that  inlet  of 
the  sea  which  is  immediately  to  the  w.  of  Algoa  bay.  It  is  valuable  as  an  aid  to  irriga- 
tlon.  For  Instance,  Hankey.  a  station  of  tbe  London  missionary  socletjr  on  its  btaks, 
is  thoroughly  watered  by  means  of  a  splendid  tunnel  carried  through  solid  id<^ 

CAmrCCI'HI,  YiKCENZO,  one  of  the  most  dlstinguisbed  modem  historical  painters  in 
Italy,  was  b.  in  Rome,  1775.  The  school  of  which  be  became  tlie  bead  was  rounded  on 
the  theatrical  antique  style  of  the  French  painter  David.  The  first  important  works  by 
C.  were  the  "Assassination  of  Ctesar"  and  the  "  Death  of  Virginia;"  both  painted  for 
lord  Bristol  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  His  picture  of  "  Unbelieving 
Thomas"  was  copied  in  mosaic  for  St.  Peter's  church.  For  the  church  of  San  GioTOnnt 
in  Piacenza  he  executed  a  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  which  was  greatly  admired. 
These  works  were  followed  by  many  scenes  from  Roman  history;  among  them,  the  pic* 
lures  of  "  Horatius  CoCles,"  and  "  Romulus  and  Remus"  as  children.  0.,  who.  as  a 
man  and  an  artist,  was  highly  honored  during  his  career,  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  %  1844. 

OAinJS,  Armanb  Gaston,  a  prominent  character  in  the  French  revolntlon,  «U  b. 
In  Paris,  April  3,  1740.  On  account  of  bis  superior  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law,  he 
was  elected  advocate-general  of  the  French  clergy.  He  was  a  zealous  and  ascetic  Jau- 
senist,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  Ue  hailed  the  movements 
of  1789  with  Joy,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  states-general  by  the  peoide  of  Paris. 
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In  this  position,  he  appeared  as  the  resolute  foe  of  the  ancient  regime.  He  gained  pos- 
seesion  of,- and  pabli»ied,  the  so-called  Bed  Book,  giving  accounts  of  court  expenditure, 
vhich  was  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  court  and  its  mloisteTB.  Jdtet  the  flight  of 
Louis  XVI.,  C.  with  Montmorin,  Lafayette,  and  Bailly.  accuwd  the  king  of  treason 
and  conspiracy,  and  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  all  orders  and  corporations  based  ou 
hereditaij  rights.  As  conservator  of  the  national  archives,  be  rendered  an  important 
service  by  jireserving  from  destruction  the  old  documents  of  the  abolished  corporations 
and  institutions.  He  was  absent  in  Belgium  during  the  king's  trial,  but  sent  his  vote 
for  death.  In  Mar.,  1798,  when  he  was  commissioned  to  make  prisoners  of  Dumouriez 
and  other  generals  su^cted  of  treason.  C.  himself  and  his  four  colleagues  were  taken 
prisoners  and  delivered  over  to  the  Austrians  (April  8) ;  but,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
two  and  a  half  years,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVL  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  made  member  of  the  council  of  five  himdred,  of  which  he  became  presi* 
dent,  Jan.  28,  1706,  but  resigned  20th  May,  1797,  and  devoted  his  time  to  literature. 
Remaining,  however,  true  to  his  principles,  he  voted,  July  10,  1802,  against  Napoleon's 
proposed  consulship  during  life.   C.  died  of  apoplexy,  Nov.  2,  1804. 

CAlcns,  Charles  Etienne  Louis,  1699-1768;  a  French  mathematician ,  associate 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londnn.  In  1786, 
he  accompanied  Maupertuis  and  Clairaut  In  an  expedition  to  Lapland  to  measure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Ooune  of  Ma4hematic»,  and  several 
essays  on  mechanical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

CAJCWOOS,  or  Babwood,  a  dyewood  which  yields  a  brilliant  but  not  permanent  red 
color,  and  is  used  along  with  sulphate  of  iron  to  produce  the  red  color  in  English  Imui- 
dana  handkerchiefs.  It  is  the  wood  of  baphia  mHtUa,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
teguminoM,  sub-order  etBaaipiniea,  a  native  of  Angola.  It  Is  preferred  to  Braul  wood 
(q.v.X  as  producing  a  finer  and  richer  red. 

OAVAAV,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah.  The  posterity  of  Canaan 
were  numerous,  there  being  ten  sons  who  were  the  fathers  of  as  many  tribes  dwellingin 
Palestine  and  Srria.  His  udeat  son,  Zidon,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Palestine  was  called  after  the  piMxlarch  the  "Land  of 
Canaan."  As  to  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan  and  bis  descendante, 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  suppose  that  It  was  the  immediate  coiuequence  of  the  unfilial 
conduct  of  Ham. 

CATBAAR.   Bee  Paxsstihb. 

OAOIAAmTEB,  a  collective  name  for  the  several  nations  conqnersd  by  the 
Israelites  on  the  w.  side  of  Jordan.  Five,  six,  seven,  and  ten  nations  are  mentioned 
in  various  places  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  of  only  two  of  them  have  we  any  col- 
lateral information — the  Hittites.  and  the  Amorites.  And  the  former  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  included  not  with  strict  propriety  among  the  Canaanites,  evidence  now 
tending  to  ^ow  that  they  not  only  dwelt  beyond  the  border  of  Canaan,  but  did  not  even 
speak  a  Semitic  language;  nor  were  they  homogeneous  with  other  Canaanitish  people. 
In  general,  the  Canaanites  are  described  as  living  in  a  state  of  political  disintegration; 
the  combined  result  of  Semitic  love  of  independence,  and  of  varied  conformation  of  the 
soil.  Thirty-one  of  their  petty  kings  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  That  the 
Iffl^elites  were  not  immediately  successful  in  conquering  the  C.  is  now  universally 
recognized.  The  work  of  many  years  was  concentrated  by  tradition  on  a  single 
great  name.  The  immediate  result  of  the  Israelite  invasion  was,  not  the  extinction 
of  the  old^but  the  addition  of  a  new  element  of  stronger  material,  but  less  advanced 
culture.  The  chief  object  of  Caoaanitie^  worship  was  the  dual-natured  god  of  life  and 
flnitfulnesfl,  Baal,  or  tne  Baal,  "  the  lord,"  and  his  consort  Ash^rah,  "  ihe  happy."  The 
masculine  form  of  the  latter  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  eons  of  Jacob.  Ash^rah 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte,  who  belonged  to  another  type  of 
Semitic  religion.  The  symbol  of  Ash^rah  was  the  stem  of  a  tree,  though  possibly  some- 
times  carved  into  an  image;  that  of  the  Baal  probably  had  the  form  of  a  cone  and  repre- 
sented the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  generative  power.  It  is  these  symbols  which  ara 
referred  to  in  the  phrase  **  the  Baals  and  Asb^rahs"  (Judges  lii.  7).  where  "  the  groves" 
of  the  king  Jamea's  verBkin  is  clearly  a  mistranslation.  The  liceosed  harlotry  whicb 
formed  a^mrt  of  the  worship  of  AshSrah  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  later  Hebrew 
prophets,  thou^.  indeed,  even  the  folk-lore  of  the  Israelites  shows  traces  of  aversion  to 
Its  attendant  immorality.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Canaanitish  religion  was  sooth- 
M^ing,  and  this  was  vigorously  denounced  by  the  conquerors  (Deut.  xviii.  10-14). 
There  were  relics  of  Canaanitish  times  in  old  traditions  which  the  Israelites  did  not  sup- 
press, and  it  allseed  by  uocom prom ising  historical  critics  that  some  of  the  narratives 
in  Geoests  are  revised  and  purified  versions  of  Canaanitish  legends.  The  most  obvi- 
ous  of  these  are  said  to  be  the  stories  which  are  attached  to  localities  in  Canaan,  such  aa 
Lnz  and  Beerdieba.  The  question  whether  a  remnant  of  the  old  population  of  Pales- 
tine may  not  be  still  in  existence  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  several  recent  investi- 
gators, who  find  descendants  of  the  C.  in  the  fellahs  or  peasants  of  the  Holy 
Land.  From  an  ettmoloajci^  point  of  view  there  seems  to  have  been  a  close  affinity  of 
the  three  peoples,  the  uraelites,  the  C,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  appear  to  have 
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migrated  succcMlvely  from  &  Balqloniiii  centre,  and  flie  last  to  more  westward  were 

probably  the  Hebrews. 

GAKA9A,  DoiaHXOK  OF,  ooeaptes  the  northern  part  of  North  America  between  the 
meridians  of  62«  and  141**  w.  long.,  while  its  most  sonthem  point  is  41**  45'  n.  lat.  It  Is 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  Arctic  ocean;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  eastern 
Labrador  and  Kewfounoland;  on  the  south  by  the  Unltra  States;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  Alaska.  It  Is  about  3500  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  has 
an  area  greater  than  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  and  nearly  as  lai^e  as  that  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  tCs  land  surfoce  being  8,816,047  sq.  m. ;  its  gross  area,  8,450,888 

S[.  m.  The  land  aiuiace  is  distributed  as  follows:  Prince  Edward  Island,  2000  sq.  m.; 
ova  Scotia,  20,550:  New  Bnmswick,  28,100;  Quebec,  227,600;  Ontario,  219,660;  Mani- 
toba, 64,060;  Aasiolboia,  68,584;  Saskatchewan,  101,092;  Alberta,  105,855;  Athabasca, 
103,800;  British  Colombia,  382,800;  North-west  Territories  and  Arctic  Islands,  1,811,555. 
The  crown  colony  of  Newfoundland,  with  its  dependency,  eastern  Labrador  (162,200 
sq.  m.),  are  not,  of  course,  included.  The  name  Canada  Is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Indian  kamuUha^  a  collection  of  huts,  and  to  have  been  misapplied  by  Oartler  to 
the  whole  country. 

Mttorj/.  The  '*  mound-buUderB"  of  prehistoric  thius,  whose  earthworks  and  aep* 
nlchral  mounds  are  found  in  Manitoba  and  elsewhere,  would  appear  to  have  been  t£« 
Mriy  inhabttanta  of  this  vast  oountir,  and  succeeding  them,  If  not  their  actual  descend- 
ants,  were  Iroquois,  Hurona,  and  other  tribes.  If  we  refuse  the  title  of  discoverer  to 
Blame  Hlerulfsen  (see  £ric  the  Red),  who  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Labrador  about 
986,  we  must  bestow  it  upon  the  Cabots,  who  visited  Labrador  In  1407  and,  supposing 
It  to  be  India,  named  Its  inliabitants  "  Indians."  The  first,  however,  to  penetrate  the 
Interior  was  Jacques  Carder,  a  French  navigator  who.  In  1584,  entered  the  St.  lAwrenoe 
on  the  festival  at  the  saint  of  that  title  and  took  nominal  p(»8ession  of  North  America 
in  the  name  of  his  king,  Francis  I.  Returning  in  1685,  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Hochelaga  (Montre^),  and  after  passing  the  winter  at  Stadacon6  (Quebec),  went  back 
to  France.  In  1603,  1604-1607,  and  1608,  Samuel  de  Champlain  visited  and  explored 
parts  of  Canada,  discovering  the  lake  now  bearing  his  name,  and  lakes  Ontario  and 
Nipissing,  and  founding  Quebec,  1608.  From  this  time  on  France  claimed  and  ruled 
for  160  years  the  r^on  from  Acadie  to  lake  Superior,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.  In  1670  the  Hudstm  bay  company  (q.T.}  obtained  from  Charles  u.  the  ex- 
dnsive  right  to  trade  in  the  territory  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  Hudson  bar.  Tbe 
missions,  lorta,  and  settlements  of  the  French  were  rapidly  established  over  her  domain^ 
but  the  strugf^le  with  Fngland  began  early,  and  in  1629  Quebec  was  captured,  to  be 
restored  In  1632.  In  1713  France  restored  to  England  Hudson  bay,  ceded  Newfound- 
land, Acadie  (Nova  Scotia),  and  the  Iroquois  country,  retaining  only  the  valleys  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi.  In  1759-60  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  other  strongholds 
were  captured  by  the  English,  and  the  era  of  French  dominion  ceased.  The  frendi 
inhabitants  of  Canada  were  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France  In  1763,  and  a  small  part  of  the  newly  acquired 
country  was  organized  by  royal  proclamation  under  English  laws.  In  1774  the  new  prov- 
ince was  extended  by  ijarliamentary  enactment  (and  under  French  laws)  down  the 
Ohio  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Miseissippl,  and  up  the  latter  stream  to  its  source.  Dur- 
ing the  American  revolution  attempts  were  made  to  Induce  the  British  colonies  of  Can- 
ada and  Nova  Scotia  to  rebel,  and  In  1775  occurred  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Montreal  and  Quebec  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  In  1788  Canada  was  reduced  In  area 
by  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  territory  now  constltutlne  the  stales  of  Miime- 
sota,  Wiscondn.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lllinds ;  in  1791  It  was  divided  under 
separate  legislatures  Into  two  sections — the  eastern  retaining  French  institutions,  and  the 
western  recciring  those  of  England  ;  and  these  sections,  again,  after  political  discontent 
had  in" each  ripened  Into  armed  insurrection  (1837-88),  were  re-united  for  legislative  pur- 
poses in  1840,  a  union  which  was  not  successful.  In  1867  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  united  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  the  Hud- 
son bay  company's  territory  was  acquired  in  1860,  and  in  1870  was  divided  into  Mani- 
toba and  the  North-west  Territories,  both  being  admitted  into  the  confederation  that 
Tear.  Part  of  the  North-west  Territories  was  subsequently  divided  into  districts  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1876,  Eeewatin  ;  in  18^,  Assinlbola.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca. 
In  1871  British  Columbia,  and  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island,  entered  the  union,  New- 
foundland standing  aloof,  as  it  docs  to-day.  Other  events  were  the  Red  river  rebdlfon, 
in  1869  ;  the  treaty  of  Washington,  In  1871,  dealing  with  the  fisheries  and  mutual  use 
of  canals,  etc.,  and  the  award  of  tlie  fisheries  commission  in  1877  (see  Fisbbrieb)  ;  the 
adoption  in  1879  of  a  higher  customs  tariff  ;  the  outbreak  of  the  half-breeds  under  Louis 
Riel  (q.T.)  in  1885,  and  the  completion  of  the  Canadkm  Pacific  zailroad  in  that  year :  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Manitoba,  in  1887,  to  construct  the  Red  River  Valley  railroad  ; 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  fisheries  disputes  between  Great  BrfUdn 
and  the  United  States  In  1888 ;  and  the  agitation  in  Newfoundland,  1887-91,  over 
encroachments  by  French  fishermen,  and  the  claimed  lack  of  protection  afforded  the  colony 
by  the  British  guvemment. 

Thpographjf.   The  most  prominent  physical  features  of  the  Dominion  are  the  Bock>' 
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POPUUTION  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  MANITOBA,  AND  THE  TER- 
RITORIES. 


<ROTAL  CENSUS :  1891  AND  1881.) 
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mountain  system  and  the  ranges  west  of  it,  the  Laurentian  range,  the  great  Inland  plain, 
and  the  inland  lakes.  The  Rocky  mountaiDs  extend  in  a  norUiwesterly  direction  the 
whole  length  of  the  Dominion,  and  consist  in  many  sections  of  triple  chains  with  been- 
tifol  valleys  between,  the  most  easterly  of  these  chains  having  the  highest  elevations.  Of 
theee,  the  chief  are,  Ht.  Hooker,  16,760  ft.;  Mt.  Brown,  16,000ft.;  and  Mt.  Murcblson, 
15,700  ft.  Just  south  of  the  latter  peak  tiie  Central  Pacific  R.B.  crosses  the  range 
through  the  Eiddng  Horse  Pass  at  an  altitude  of  6800  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  east, 
the  Laurentian  range,  forming  tbe  water-shed  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson 
bayriversyBtems,  fins  a  length  of  SOOO  miles  and  an  average  height  of  3500  feet.  £outh 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  Ndtre  Dame,  or  Shickshock  mountains.  In  Quebec,  and  hULs 
of  no  great  height  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the  sur- 
fa<fc,  as  a  whole,  consists  of  hilly  sections,  sometimes  heavily  wooded,  inter  «rsed  with 
extensive  tracts  of  undulating  and  fertile  land.  The  central  portion  of  tbe  Dominion 
ctMisistB  of  a  vast  undulating  plain  extending  westward  to  the  base  of  tiie  Bocky  mount* 
ains.  The  northern  part  <»  tiiis  great  plun  condsts  of  three  dlBttuct  prairie  plateaux. 
The  most  eastern  (In  sbuftoba)  is  nmlliarly  known  as  the  Bed  Blver  Valley-  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  region.  It  has  an  average  altitude  of  800  ft. ,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  7000 
sq.m.  of  the  finest  wheat-land  in  the  world.  The  second,  with  an  average  altitude  of 
1600  ft.,  and  an  area  of  about  106,000  m.m.,  Includes  the  Aaslniboine  and  Qa'Appelle 
river  vaOeyb,  and  is  unusually  fertile.  Tue  third  plateau,  beginning  with  an  altitude  of 
about  2000  ft. ,  extends  westward  for  455  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where 
it  attains  an  allitude  of  about  4300  ft.  This  section  includes  the  western  half  of 
Assiuibola  and  tbe  whole  of  Alberta,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  northern  part  of  this  great  central  plain  is  a  vast  tract  of  forest  and  praine,  which 
has  great  agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  a  mount- 
ainous or  hilly  region  consisting  principally  of  short  ranges,  and  detached  groups  of  mounts 
^ns  interspersed  with  plateaux  and  valleys,  and  extending  to  the  Pacific.  The  Cascade, 
the  prlndpal  range,  rises  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.,  and  follows  the 
snueral  outline  ofthe  coast  its  entire  length,  also  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  Alaska.  In  the  plateaux  west  of  the  Cascades  are  the  sage  brush  plains, 
■which  can  never  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  for  lack  of  irrigation. 

Tba  Selkirk  range  of  the  Bocky  mountidns  has  a  glacier  region  of  greater  extent  than 
th^  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Cascade  range  contains  many  extinct  volcanoes.  The  coasts 
of  Canada  are  broken  by  many  deep  indentations,  forming  magnificent  harbors  and  shel- 
tering bays..  On  the  Atlantic  coast  are  Hudson  bay.  really  an  inland  sea.  with  an  area 
of  over  600.000  sci.ra.,  a  uniform  depth  of  seventy  fathoms,  and  never  frozen  except 
along  the  shores  ;  the  Gulf  of  Bt  Lawrence,  80,000  sq.m.  in  extent ;  tbe  Bay  of  Fundy, 
remarkable  for  its  tides,  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  On  tbe  Padfic  side  is  Georgian  bay, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  bodies  of  water  on  the  globe.  The  northern 
shores  are  bordered  by  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  some,  like  Baffin  Land,  being  of  immense 
aixe,  while  off  the  eastern  coast  are  Prince  JBdwsrd  Island,  Cape  Breton,  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  AnticostI,  noted  for  its  signal  and  wrecking  stations.  Tbe  principal  islands 
on  the  western  coast  are  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  great  inland  lakes  on 
the  southern  border  form  a  perfect  system  of  navigation  from  near  tbe  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  distance  of  2S84  mil^.  Other  Important  lakes  intheNorUi- 


the  Oods,"  19O0  sq.m.  In  Ontario,  Lake  of  the  Woods  isof  historical  interest,  as  being 
the  starting  point  for  tbe  international  boundary  In  every  treaty  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mackenzie,  nearly  3500  miles  in  length, 
the  Copper  Mine,  and  Great  Fish,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  the  Saskatchewan,  or 
swift  current,  Assiniboine,  and  Red,  emptying  into  lake  Winnipeg  ;  the  Churchill,  Sev- 
ern, and  Albany.  Into  Hudson  bay  ;  the  Fraser,  flowing  into  the  Paciflc,  the  Columbia, 
which  after  a  course  of  1300  miles  enters  the  United  States,  and  the  Peace,  tritmtaiy  to 
the  Mackenzie.  In  the  eastern  provinces  are  the  majestic  St,  Lawrence,  draining  an  area 
of  830,000  sa  .m.,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Ottawa,  Kchelleu,  St.  Maurice,  and  Saguenay ; 
and  the  5t  John,  Restigouche,  and  SQramlchi  in  New  Brunswick.  The  mountain,  river 
and  lake  scenery  of  Canada  ia  remarkably  varied  tn  character  and  grand  In  its  proportions. 

The  most  important  minerals  found  are  coal.  Iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  galena, 
which  are  widely  distributed,  besides  asbestos,  pyrites,  phosphates,  manganese,  cobalt, 
botldlng-stones,  and  marbles  of  great  variety.  There  are  large  coal  deports  in  Nova 
SooUa,  and  the  coal  region  of  British  Columbia  and  the  North-west  Territories  Is  of 
enormous  extent   Petroleum  and  salt  are  obtained  in  several  localities. 

Ftara.  TUs  includes  about  sixty  species  of  trees,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  Arctto 
regions,  while  others  are  found  generuly  throughout  the'  northern  United  States,  and 
that  same  statement  applies  to  tne  plants.  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  its  Islands  the 
oommon  trees  are  the  oak,  yew,  arbutus,  dogwood,  willow,  aspen,  poplar,  alder, 
ctab  apple,  and  rine-maple,  while  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia  and  the  North- 
west Territories  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  coniferous  trees,  among  them  the 
gigantic  Douglas  pine,  the  white,  yellow,  and  balsam  pine,  the  <^presB.  Isrch,  Scotch 
Br,  and  Alaska  cedar.  The  prairies  are  <dlher  treeless  or  have  groves  of  second-growth 
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aspens,  spnicefi,  and  birches.  The  valley  of  the  Si.  Lawrence  still  contaiiiu  some  l&rgn 
forests  01  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  white,  red,  and  gray  pine,  red 
cedar,  tamarack,  ash,  elm,  beech  birch,  the  red,  black,  white,  yellow,  oird's-eye  and 
Bugar  maple,  hickory,  butternut,  black-walnut,  chestnut,  ironwood  and  bazeL  The  wild 
Tine  is  abundant  everywhere,  and  among  email  fruits  arc  the  plum,  crab  apple,  red  and 
choke  cherry,  strawberry,  bUckberry,  raspberry,  mountain  and  bog  crantwrry,  xoose- 
berry,  red  and  black  currant,  and  tihe  b1uel>erry,  which  is  such  an  unpOTtant  artfele  of 
commerce  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Baguenay.  The  flowers  found  on  the  prairies 
and  mountains  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  the  ferns  embrace  many  rare  species,  and 
the  mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi  are  very  brilliant  in  color. 

Zoology.  Selecting  a  few  names  from  the  long  list  of  animals,  birds  and  wild  fowl, , 
and  flslios,  we  mention  the  polar,  black,  brown,  and  grizzly  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wildcat^ 
fox,  elk,  cariboo,  moose,  antelope,  deer,  wood-buSalo,  mountain  goat,  big-horn,  reindeer, 
musk-ox,  beaver,  porcupine,  sea-otter,  fur  seal,  and  walrus  ;  the  swan,  snowy-owl,  peli- 
can, bald-eagle,  whoopmg-crane,  horned  lark,  cross-bill,  ^now-bunting  and  humming- 
bird ;  the  white  whale,  sperm-whale,  narwhal,  salmon,  sturgeon,  cod,  mackerel,  lake 
trout,  brook  trout,  muskallonge,  herring  and  pike.    Lobsters  and  other  shell-fish  abound. 

GlimaU.  This  is  varied,  but,  on  the  whole,  diy  and  invigorating,  and  the  winters 
are  rendered  exhilarating  by  the  lack  of  htmiidity.  The  numerous  lakes  of  upper  Can- 
ada help  to  neutralize  the  extremes  in  that  section,  Toronto  seldom  having  more  than 
aix  weeks  of  sleighing,  while  Quebec  QsuaU;^  enjoys  it  for  five  or  six  months.  The 
average  winter  for  a  large  area  of  the  country  is  about  four  and  a  hiUf  months,  and  for 
the  settled  portions  the  average  summer  includes  June  and  Septemb^.  Britldi  Colum- 
bia and  the  adjoining  provinces  have  a  delightful  climate  throughout  the  year,  owing 
largely  to  the  influence  of  the  Euro-Shiwo  (q.T.),  or  gulf  stream,  of  the  Pacific  In 
1884  the  extremes  of  temperature  at  Toronto  were  80.6°  and  —13.3° ;  at  Montreal,  91.0° 
and  —23.5°  ;  of  HaUfax,  88.0°  and  — 11.1°  ;  at  Winnipeg,  88.6"  and  —44.5°  ;  at  Victoria, 
86.0*  and  8.0*.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  SU  John,  Newfoundland,  is  68.80  inches, 
and  at  Toronto,  86.17. 

S3ricuUurt.—-Xn  1891,  28,537,242  acres  were  returned  as  being  improved  land,  and 
this  19,904,826  acres  were  reported  as  imder  crop.  The  number  of  tilled  acres  Is  being 
rapidly  increased.  The  eastern  provinces  are  noted  for  their  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
buckwheat,  and  for  their  horses  and  cattle.  Ontario's  dairy  farms  and  apple  orchards 
are  famed,  and  the  Annapolis  valley,  in  !Nova  Scotia,  is  one  of  the  best  apple-growmg 
countries  on  the  continent.  The  iale  of  Orleans,  below  Quebec,  produces  very  fine 
plums;  Toronto  and  the  country  westward,  choice  melons,  grapes,  and  peaches;  and 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  supply  the  hardier  fruits  In  profusion.   The  central 

ftrovlnces  raise  on  their  prairie  lands  Immense  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and 
arge  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle.  Manitoba  vies  with  the  Dakotas  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  and  Alberta  and  the  North-west  Territories  have  peculiar  advantages  as  grazing 
regions,  as  well  as  for  cereal  crops.  British  Columbia,  though  not  possessed  of  sach 
large  tncts  of  arable  land  as  the  other  provinces,  can  still  boast  of  its  greater  adapta- 
bU%'  for  fmit-r^ing.  There  are  experimental  farms  in  several  places,  the  most  Impor- 
tant bdng  those  near  Ottawa,  and  Brandon,  Manitoba.  There  are  no  complete  agricul- 
tural returns  for  the  whole  of  Canada,  but  in  1891  there  was  a  total  yield  <A  42,144,770 
bushels  of  wheat,  82,616,413  bushels  of  oats,  and  52,663,704  bushels  of  potatoes.  There 
were  1,470,672  horses,  4,120,686  cattle,  and  l,7a$,860  BVirine, 

Manufatiurea  and  other  Indattriea. — There  has  been  a  rapid  advance  In  manufactur- 
ing since  1878.  In  1891  the  capital  invested  was  $364,693,760;  the  wages  paid  were 
$100,6^650;  the  hands  employed,  370,266;  the  value  of  articles  produced,  $476,108,886. 
Articles  of  wood,  iron,  and  leather  are  chiefly  manufactured.  The  total  valne  of  forest 
products  in  1891  was  $80,071,416,  the  total  cut  of  standing  timber  being  2,045,073,(n2 
cubic  feet ;  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  exported,  leaving  1,481,551,150  cubic  feet 
for  home  consumption.  The  mineral  products  in  1805  were  valued  at  $22,500,000,  includ- 
ing coal.  $7,774,178;  gold,  $1,010,021;  nickel,  $1,860,084;  and  petroleum,  $1,201,184.  The 
fiMeriei  of  the  eastern  and  Fadflc  coasts  are  among  th»  richest  and  most  important  in 
the  world,  while  the  fresh-water  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  are  also  very  fine. 
In  1804,  the  total  number  of  men  employed  was  70,719,  using  vessels,  boats,  nets,  etc, 
valued  at  $9,439,116;  value  of  the  yield,  nearly  $21,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  value 
of  the  cod  fisheries  was  $4,226,896;  the  salmon,  $3,218,551;  and  the  lobster,  $2,370,632. 
The  catch  of  the  seai-flsheries  was  05,048  seals,  value  of  fur  seal  skins,  $948,400.  There 
are  twelve  Oovemment  fish  hatcheries  in  operation.  A  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the 
fishery  disputes  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  governments  in  Feb.,  1888,  and  was  to  be  ratified  in  two  years.  In  the 
mean  time  a  modus  vioendi  was  offered,  providing  that  United  States  Tessela  might  have 
all  the  privileges  mentioned  In  the  treaty  on  payment  of  a  license  fee  of  160  dollars 
a  ton. 

The  main  points  in  the  treaty  were  as  follows :  Canada  had  the  right  to  fisheries  within 
a  three-mile  umlt  of  the  general  coast  line,  except  in  the  case  of  bays  ten  miles  wide  w 
less,  whenthellnewas  to  Defrom headland  to beadland;  also,  certain  bays  were  exempted 
entirely  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Fishing  vessels  bdonging  to  the  United  States 
might  land,  sell  or  transship  cargoes  only  in  cases  of  disU^,  might  enter  ports  for  wood» 
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irater,  shelter,  or  repairs,  and  after  obtainlog  a  license  (given  without  charge),  for  casual 
supplies  or  stores,  excepting  bait.  Certain  concessions  were  made  In  the  matter  of  re- 
porting at  custom  ports,  and  of  dues  for  pilotage,  harborage,  etc.  At  any  time  when 
the  United  States  should  see  fit  to  admit  Canadntn  fish  and  fish  products  free  of  doty, 
then  all  restrictions  as  to  landing  cargo,  purchasing  bait,  etc.,  were  to  be  withdrawn 
until  duty  was  again  required.  Pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  nwdut  mvatdi 
clause  was  deemed  to  be  in  form  since  1889. 

Trade  and  Comvurce.  The  total  Talne  of  the  exports  in  1895  was  $113,638,803;  of 
Imports,  $110,781,682;  of  imports  for  home  consumption,  $105,262,511.  The  value  of 
exports  to  Great  Britain  was  $61,856,900,  to  the  United  States,  $41,207,676,  imporU  for 
consumption  from  Great  BriUln,  $31,138,414,  from  the  United  States,  $59,337,230.  The 
excess  of  Imports  from  the  United  States  was  due  to  purchases  not  supplied  by  Great 
Britain.  The  leading  Imports  were  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool ,  Iron,  steel,  and 
maoufactures  of  these  metals,  coat,  and  coke,  and  breadstuffs,  the  leading  exports, 
lumber,  and  other  foreit  products,  animals  and  animal  products,  grain  and  other  agji- 
cnltunu  products.  The  trade  in  coin  and  bullion  in  188o  was,  imports,  $4,576,620;  ex- 
ports, $4,325,319.  The  duty  coUected  on  hnports  aggregated  $17,8^,269.  The  shipping 
of  the  Dominion  In  1895  comprised  7,202  vessels  of  825,837  aggregate  tonnage.  The 
number  of  seagoing  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  Canadian  ports  was  27,876,  of 
10,976,829  tons,  Including  12,918,  of  2,054,024  tons,  Canadian. 

Bank$  and  Poaioffica.  Every  bank,  in  making  iwyments,  Is  compelled  to  have  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  goremment  notes,  and  must  hold  half,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent. 
In  government  notes.   In  1895  there  were  88  Incorporated  banks  making  retnms  to  the 

gvemment,  with  numerous  branches.   The  capital  paid  up  was  $61,8W,700;  the  notes 
circulation,  $30,807,041;  total  on  deposit  $190,916,939,  liabilities,  $220,794,822;  asseU, 
$316,636,510.   Postoffl(»  savings-banks  have  been  In  operation  since  1867;  there  are  also 

Kremment  savings-banks  in  the  maritime  provinces,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia. 
1895  there  were  731  offices  of  the  former  and  36  of  the  latter.   The  depositors  in  ISSib 
numbered  175,500^  and  the  deposits  amounted  to  $44,450,496  in  both  kinds  of  banks. 

CanaU,  Railroads,  Poatqffieet,  ete.  The  St.  Lawrence  system  of  navigation  extends 
from  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Duluth,  2384  miles,  and  for  71}  miles  there  are  canals 
to  overcome  the  rapids  and  the  dlfFerence  in  level  between  Lake  Superior  and  tide- 
water (600  feet).  The  most  Important  of  these  canals  Is  the  Welland,  26}  miles  In 
length,  making  a  detour  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  14  feet  in  depth,  wUb  26  locks,  and  a 
total  rise  of  326|  ft.  There  are  also  other  Imp  ortant  systems  in  the  eastern  provinces,  of 
which  the  Rideau  Is  one  of  the  oldest.  There  were  in  Canada,  in  1896, 16,061  miles  of 
railroad  in  mwratlon.  The  principal  systems  are  the  Canadian  Pacific  (0,174  ndles),  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  System  (3161  miles).  The  first  railroad  in  Canada  was  opened  in  1886; 
the  Canadian  Pacific  rtilroad  was  completed  in  1885.  In  1887  Manitoba  passed  a  local 
act  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  the  Red  river  valley  to  connect  with  the 
laUroAd  s^tenu  of  the  United  States,  but  this  was  disallowed  by  the  governor-general 
as  conflicting  with  the  monopoly  clauses  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  act  An  In- 
jcmctlon  being  obt^ed,  wore  ceased  for  a  time,  but  the  railroad  was  finuly  completed. 
The  total  paid-up  capitai  of  all  railways,  1805,  was  $894,640,560;  of  passengers  carried, 
18,087,680;  freight  tonnage,  21,524,421;  earnings,  $46,785,487;  and  expenses,  $32,749,669. 
A  railroad  from  Winnipeg  to  Port  Nelson  on  Hudson  bay  is  In  progress,  and  is  to  con- 
nect Ivtth  a  steamship  une  to  England.  Fort  Kelson  is  2966  miles  from  Liverpool,  thus 
befng  neuer  tbaa  eiuier  Montred  or  New  York.  The  Imperii  and  Dominion  govem- 
menta  luve  decided  to  subsidize  a  line  of  steuneES  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan,  and  establish  a  regular  mall  service  over  this  route  to  the  East,  conducted  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company.  On  June  80,  1896,  there  were  8,882  postofflces  in 
the  D(miinlon,  and  the  number  of  letters  sent  during  1804r-5,  was  107,665,000.  The 
revenue  was  $3,815,456,  and  the  expenditure,  $8,693,647.  There  were  28,816  miles 
(8,176  being  government)  of  telearaph  lines  In  1885,  and  68,244  miles  of  wire  with  2,566 
offloes:  also  44,000  miles  of  telephone  wire,  wiUi  instruments. 

Stl^ioH.  There  is  no  state  church,  but  the  Boman  Catholic  chnrch  In  Quebec  Is 
guaranteed  the  privilwes  enjoyed  previous  to  British  possession.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Canada  has  (census  of  1801)  1  cardinal,  7  archbishops,  28  bishops,  1600  clergy, 
and  1,992,017  communicants  (chlefiy  In  Quebec),  The  Church  of  England  has  2  metro- 
politans, 18  bishops,  about  1000  clergy  and  646,069  communicants.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  formed  by  the  union,  in  1875,  of  two  distinct  bodies,  has  756,326  com- 
municants; the  Methodists,  847,765  commnnicants;  the  Baptists,  S03,fl30  communicanU; 
the  Lutherans,  68,962  commnnicants;  the  Congreeatlonalists,  28,167  communicants. 
Members  of  miscellaneous  denominations  number  1^,111.  The  leading  denominations 
have  each  one  or  more  divinity  schools. 

Educatimt.  This  Is  controlled  by  the  governments  of  the  several  provinces,  except  In 
British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territoriee,  where  the  schools  are  supported  wholly 

Sf  the  general  government.  Education  is  more  or  less  compulsory,  except  In  New 
mnswlck.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Northwest  Territories  there  are  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Catholics.  In  1805,  ^e  public  schools  numbered  20.061,  The  total 
number  of  pupils  was  023,660,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  support  of  these  schools, 
inclnding  government  grants,  was  $8,323,007.  There  are  also  112  universities  and 
classical  colleges,  including  Dalhousie,  N.  S.  (founded  1620);  M'GIll,  Quebec  (1821); 
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New  Brunswick  (1828);  Toronto,  Ont.  (1828);  Queen's,  Ont.  (1841);  Laval,  Quebec 
(1852);  Manitoba  (1877);  and  the  Royal  MillUr;  coUaee,  Kingston,  Ont.  (1874).  The 
principal  scientific  socletleB  are  the  Rt^l  Society  of  Canada;  Natural  Hmory  Socirty 
of  Montreal;  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto;  Nora  Scotia  Institute;  Nstniaf  History 
Institute,  New  Brunswick;  and  Scientific  and  Historical  Society,  Winnipeg. 

Oimmmeiit.  Until  1849,  Montreal  was  the  capital;  then  the  legislature  met  at 
Toronto  and  Quebec  alternately  until  1857,  when  Ottawa  became  the  permanent  seat  of 
government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  In  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  is  carried  on  In  her  name  by  a  Governor-General,  receiving  a  salary  of 
$50,000  per  annum,  and  a  Prii^.^*'"^*^"  fifteen  heads  at  departments,  wlnlch  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  parliament.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses— a  Senate  of  81 
members,  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor  In  conncil,  and  a  House  of  Commons  of 
215  members  elected  every  five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the  people.  The  num- 
ber of  representatives  is  In  proportion  to  population  and  is  readjusted  after  every  cen- 
sus. In  1895  there  were  24  senators  and  92  representatives  from  Ontario;  24  senators 
and  d5  representatives  from  Quebec;  10  senators  and  20  representatives  from' Nova 
Scotia;  10  senators  and  14  representatives  from  New  Bmnswlck;  4  senators  and  7  rep- 
resentatives from  Manitoba;  4  senators  and  5  representatives  from  Prince  Edward 
Island;  3  senators  and  6  representatives  from  British  Columbia;  and  2  senators  and 
4  representatives  from  the  Northwest  Territories.  At  the  bead  of  each  province  Is 
a  lieutenant-goremor,  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council  and  paid  by  the  Dominion, 
but  responsible  to  the  local  legislature.  In  most  of  the  provinces  there  are  two  houses 
of  legislature.  The  territories  are  administered  by  a  Hentenant-govemor  and  a  council, 
partly  elected  and  partly  nominated.  The  limits  of  federal  and  provincial  jurisdiction 
are  regulated  by  the  British  North  America  act  of  1867,  which  Is  the  constitution  of  the 
Dominion.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  was  $33,678,129,  of  which 
$26,446,199  was  derived  from  customs  and  excise;  the  expenditure  was  $38,132,005. 
The  pnblic  debt  was  $318,048,755;  assettf,  $64,973,826;  net  debt,  $253,074,927.  The 
public  debt  has  increased  steadily  since  confederation,  but  the  government  has  ex- 
pended nearly  $200,000,000  on  public  Improvements  since  that  act.  The  Supreme 
Court,  constituted  in  1875,  meets  three  times  a  year,  and  has  appellate,  civil,  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  throughout  Canada.  Each  province  has  its  Superior  Court,  the  mari- 
time provinces  have  vice-admiralty  courts,  and  there  are  county  courts  with  limited 
jurisdiction  in  all  the  provinces. 

Army,  The  eastern  provinces  and  western  Canada  have  neither  natural  barriers  nor 
fortifications.  Halifax  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  are  the  only  fortified  places  fn 
Canada,  properly  speaking,  but  the  erection  of  fortifications  on  the  Padfie  coast  Is  con- 
templated. In  1871  the  strength  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Government 
was  reduced  to  2000  men,  forming  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  There  is  a 
large  volunteer  militia  force  divided  Into  an  active  force  (volunteer  and  marine  militia) 
and  a  reserve  force.  All  male  subjects  between  18  and  60  may  be  called  out  to  serve. 
In  1895  the  active  militia  consisted  of  36,041  officers  and  men,  and  the  permanent 
militia,  of  1227  officers  and  men.  The  number  of  men  BTailable  for  active  service  Is 
about  1,000,000.  The  Dombilon  Is  divided  Into  11  military  districts.  There  is  a  wjil 
mlliury  college  at  Kingston.  Quebec  has  a  eovemment  cartridge  fectory,  Halifex  Is 
the  only  imperial  military  station,  and  £s^uiinalt,  British  Columbia,  the  only  naval 
station. 

Population.  In  1762  the  French  population  amounted  to  about  65,000,  confined  to 
the  immediate  banks  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries;  in  1791  Upper  Can- 
ada had  60,000  inhabitants  and  Lower  Canada  130,000.  In  I860,  the  total  pwulatlon, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  in  the  Northwest  and  Hudson  bay  territories,  was  S,g06,81(^ 
2,110,502  bom  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  1,082,940  French;  In  1871,  8,635,024;  In 
1881,  4,324,810;  in  1891,  4,833,239;  distributed  as  follows:  Ontario,  2,114,321;  Quebec, 
1,488,535;  Nova  Scotia,  450,;i06;  New  Brunswick,  821,263;  Manitoba,  152,506:  British 
Columbia,  98,173;  Prince  Edward  Island,  109,078;  and  the  Territories,  98,9ff7.  The 
most  populous  cities  and  towns,  1891.  were  Montreal,  216,660;  Toronto,  181,220;  Quebec; 
63,090;  Hamilton,  48,980;  Ottawa,  44,154;  St.  John,  39,179:  Halifax,  .38,556;  London; 
81,977;  Winnip^,  25,642;  and  Kingston,  19,264.  Of  the  total  population,  1891,  2,460,471 
were  males,  and  2,372,768  females;  4,185,877  were  bom  in  Canada,  and  647,862  else- 
where; and  1,992,017  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  847,765  to  the  Methodist, 
755,326  to  the  Presbyterian,  646,059  to  the  church  of  England,  and  803,839  to  the  Bap- 
tist; the  Indian  population  was  estimated  at  106,205  in  1892  and  102,275  In  1896,  the 
largest  number  being  in  British  Columbia  and  In  Manitoba  and  the  Territories.  Of  the 
total  forelgn-bom  population,  1891,  490,252  were  bora  In  various  British  possessions! 
and  157,110  in  foreign  countries,  including  80,915  from  the  United  States. 

See  Morgan,  Bibliotheea  Canadensis  (Ottawa,  1867);  Faillon,  Hi^oire  du  Oxnacb 
(Mont.,  1865);  the  histories  by  Kingsford  (8  vols.,  1888),  Bryce  (1887),  and  Greswefi 
(18901;  Stewart,  Canada  under  Lord  Jhtfferin  (1878);  Collins,  Canada  under  Lord  Lonu 
(1884);  Adam,  The.  Canadian  I^orthteeat  (1885);  Altken,  Tko  Dominion  of  Canada;  a 
Stud}/ of  Annsxatum  (1890);  Grant,  Pietureaque  Oanadn  (1884);  Lovell,  Oaxe&eer  ondBi*' 
tory  of  Canada  (1887-89);  Muquis  of  Lome,  Casiadian  Life  and  Scenery  (188!i):  Fetltot, 
Tradtlion^  Indiennet  Panada  Iferd^nuat  (1886) :  Her  Miaeky*9  OotmUe  (Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion Handbook,  1886). 
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CUUriSA  BAUAX  la  a  kind  of  turpentine  (q.v.)  obtained  from  the  balm  of  OUead 
flr  (oMm  or  pieea  daltamea),  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  See  Fib.  It  exists  in  the  tree  In  vesicles  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and 
is  obtained  b7  making  indslons,  and  attaching  boUles  for  it  to  flow  into.  It  la  a  trant- 
pannt  llqula,  almost  colorless,  and  with  an  agreeable  odor  and  acrid  taste.  It  pours 
icmUIt  oot  of  a  vessd  or  bottle,  and  shortlr  dries  up,  and  becomes  solid.  When  tmii. 
It  Is  (K  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  but  becomea  Tisdd>  and  at  last  solid  by  age.  ft 
ooubtB  mainly  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  an  essential  oU,  and  Its  composition  &  approxi- 
mately :  esMHitial  oU,  84  parts ;  lesln.  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  60  ;  resin,  Bolnble  only 
In  ether,  16. 

It  is  the  finest  kind  of  turpentine  obtained  from  any  of  the  eontf&ra,  and  was  formerly 
employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  particularly  as  a  stunulaut  for  the  cure  of  mucous  dis- 
cfaatges,  and  as  a  detergent  application  to  ulcezs.  It  is  idso  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
posea  in  the  arts— as  an  iogredieut  in  vamlsliea.  In  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope, 
in  photography  (q.v.).  and  bv  opticians  as  a  cement,  particularly  for  connecting  the 
parts  of  achromatic  lenses  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture  and  dust.  Its  value  for  c^tical 
purposes  is  very  great,  and  depertds  not  only  on  its  porfect  transparaicy,  but  on  Hi 
posMsitng  a  refracttve  powor  neariy  equal  to  that  of  glass, 

CCTAM  OUOKFt  BZSEXTX8,   See  POLITICAL  Pabtibs,  Oakadiak. 
QAVADAOOOO.  SeeCkwm. 

flaWATWAW  fQUno&L  FABTm  See  Foutioal  Partus.  OAHADUjr 

CATfADTAff  Bins,  rising  In  n.e.  New  Mexico,  26  m.  n.e.  of  Santa  running  b. 
160  m.,  and  then  e.  near  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas,  thence  throarik 
fb»  Bidlaii  tcTTltoiy,  and  emptying  Into  the  Arkansas  river  near  the  w.  boundary  of  ue 
state  d  AAansas ;  whole  length  about  600  miles. 

(Ft.  frtHU  Latin  cania,  a  dog.  and  originally  meaning  "  a  pack  of  dogs"), 
ft  contemptuous  name  given  to  the  i)opulace,  signifying  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
Ou  labble. 

OJJTAJOH'ASIS,  a  t.  and  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  66  m.  n.w.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  village,  1890,  3080.  There  are  fine  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  town 
oimtains  several  factories. 

CAHAl^  an  artificial  channel  fear  water,  formed  for  purposes  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
or  navigation,  but  now  usually  employed  to  designate  only  snoh  cuts  as  are  intended  foi 
tbe  passage  of  vessels. 

Canals  date  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  were  employed  as  a 
means  of  irrigation  and  communtoation  by  Assyrians,  E^tians,  and  Hindus;  also  by 
me  Chinese,  whose  works  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  uunvaled  in  extent;  one  of  them, 
tbe  Imperial  C. ,  having  a  length  of  about  1000  miles.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these 
early  canals  were  of  one  uniform  level,  aod  hence  exhibit  no  great  skill  or  iD^uity; 
and  the  modems  were  content  to  follow  the  rudimentary  enorts  of  the  ancients  in 
tbis  way  until  the  16th  c,  when  the  invention  of  the  lock  (q.v.)— showing  how 
canals  might  be  generally  and  advanti^^eously  used  for  inland  navieation  In 
countries  wnofle  surface  was  irregular— gave  a  great  Impulse  to  this  branch  of  engineer, 
ing.  The  Italians  uid  Dutc^  for  both  of  which  nations  the  invention  of  the  lock 
tias  been  chdmed,  were  the  first  to  develop  this  kind  of  engineering  In  Europe.  In 
France,  the  first  C,  that  of  De  Briare.  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine,  was  opened  in  16^.  In  1681  was  completed  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the 
kind  on  Uie  continent,  the  C.  of  Languedoc,  or  the  C.  du  Midi,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
with  Uie  Mediterranean.  The  length  of  this  C.  is  148  m.,  it  has  more  than  100  locks, 
and  about  60  aqueducts,  and  in  its  highest  part  it  is  no  leas  than  600  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  upwards  of  100  tons.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century 
later  that  C.  navigation  assumed  importance  In  England,  through  the  sagacity,  energy, 
and  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  (q.v.),  and  his  celebrated  engineer,  James 
Brindley  (q.v.).  The  success  of  these  works  stimulated  other  public  persona  to  engage 
in  similar  undertakings.  Speculation  In  C.  shares  became  a  mania  similar  to  that  which 
overtook  the  people  in  connection  with  railwajs  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  a  crash 
ensued  on  the  prospect  of  war  in  1792.  In  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  briefly 
consider  the  seWil  kinds  of  canaL  See  Sms  and  Smz  Gakal  :  Ihtbbocbaiiio  Shif 

^^^mls  may  be  divided  into  fluree  general  beada— viz.,  1.  Canals  proper,  l.e.,  entirely 
artificial  channels,  having  no  water  running  throurii  them  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
their  own  purpose;  3.  Tidal,  i.e.,  affected  by  the  nse  and  fall  of  the  tides;  and  8.  Rivers 
rendered  navigable  by  weirs  built  across  them  to  increase  their  depth,  and  having  a  lock 
at  one  end  for  the  ascent  or  descent  of  vessds;  and  occasionally,  when  there  is  much 
fall,  or  any  fonnldable  ofaetniction  in  the  river,  hy  lateral  cuts,  wltti  locks  for  part  of 

th^  course.  ^    ^  ^   ^         ,  i 

Another  division  may  be  made  (1)  of  ship^uals  for  Uie  transit      "a-gfring  vends 
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largest  ship  C.  !□  Europe  is  the  Qreat  North  Hollaiid  C->  completed  In  1835,  which  hu 
a  breadth  of  12S  ft.  at  the  water-sur&ce,  and  of  81  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  30 
feet  It  eztandB  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Holder,  a  diBtam»  ot  51  m.;  It  thus  enabla 
BhipB  of  as  much  as  1400  tons  burden  to  aToid  the  shoals  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  sa^ 
face  of  the  water  in  this  C.  is  below  the  high-water  level  of  the  Oemian  ocean,  from 
which  it  is  protected  by  embankments  faced  with  wicker-work.  The  locks  on  this  0. 
are  397  ft.  long,  61  ft.  broad,  and  30  ft.  deep.  There  is  a  similar  C.  from  near  Rotterdam 
to  Helvoetsluis.  to  avoid  the  shallows  of  the  Brill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maa&  Another 
great  ship  C.  ia  the  Caledonian  C.  (q.v.).  The  Forth  and  Clyde  C.  is  also  one  on  a 
smaller  scale  for  the  passage  of  sea-going  vessels.  Its  length  is  86  m. ;  its  medium  width 
is  66  ft.  at  the  surface,  and  37  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  0  feet  It  has  89  locks, 
each  75  ft  long,  and  30  ft.  wide,  and  a  rise  of  165  feet  In  constnictinK  ship-canali,  it 
is  important  to  secure  a  sheltered  entrance,  one  not  likely  to  become  ulted  up,  and  <^ 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  at  all  times  of  the  tide;  and  towing-paths  on  both  sidefl 
are  desirable. 

The  C.  of  the  Loire  is  one  of  those  aiding  the  navigation  of  a  river.  It  has  a  width 
on  the  water  line  of  38  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  5^  ft,  the  locks  being  17  ft  broad,  and  100  ft 
long.  The  river  Lea  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigations  in  England,  and  tha- 
W^aod  C.  in  Canada,  formed  to  connect  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  and  avoid  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  are  also  among  the  most  noteworthy  works  of  this  class;  the  rivw 
Thames,  above  the  first  lock  at  Twickenham,  partakes  also  of  the  nature  of  a  canaL 

Many  canals  pass  through  long  tunnels,  some  very  low  and  without  towine-pattts,  in 
which  case  the  mode  of  propulsion  is  by  the  boatmen  lying  on  their  backs  ana  pulling 
with  their  feet  against  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 

The  great  expenditure  of  water  and  time  in  "  locking^  have  led  to  the  trial  of  various 
other  pliuw  for  overcoming  differences  in  level.  On  the  Great  Westeni  C,  boatt  an 
talaed  and  lowered  by  means  of  machinery,  called  a  perpendicular  lift  On  the  Ifturia 
C.  (United  States),  boats  are  convejred  on  a  carriage  up  a  railw^  inclined  plane,  from 
one  reach  to  another. 

Other  matters  engineers  have  to  consider  are  an  ample  supply  of  water,  by  means  of 
feeders  and  reservoirs  to  the  summit-level ;  stop-gates  at  convenient  d  istances,  to  shut  off 
the  water  in  case  of  damage  to  any  part  of  the  CT;  means  of  dralnaoe  when  repi^  are 
neoessaiy:  and  providon  against  teakasn  throo^  the  banks,  tnr  puddling  or  otherwisei 
The  floor-line  or  bottom  of  a  G.  is  usuauy  nudo  twice  the  width  of  the  largest  boat  llkel7 
to  enter  the  G.,  with  an  addition  of  0  or  8  in.  for  play  at  each  tide,  and  the  depOi  IS  or 
18  in.  more  than  the  draught  of  the  boat 

The  introduction  of  railways  has  materially  interfered  with  C.  traffic,  and  some  canali 
have  been  altogether  abandoned.  Hany,  however,  still  continue  to  prosper,  as,  for 
instance,  the  wand  Junction,  the  Lea  Navigation,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey.  It  fa 
estimated  that  the  inland  boat  navigation  constructed  in  Oreat  Britain  exceeds  4,700 
miles.  In  the  United  States  there  are  upwards  of  4,000  m.  of  C,  of  which  1800  m.  are 
In  New  Yotk  state.  The  G.  system  has  also  been  very  extennvely  carried  out  in  Taatoe, 
which  has  a  large  mileage  of  artificial  inland  wator  na^gation.  A  new  canal,  which 
shortens  the  distance  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Northsea  to  16  m.,  has  recei^  been  com^ 
Dieted.  The  harbcn-  Is  near  Wyk-aan-Zee,  and  the  minimum  width  is  to  be  80  yantaL 
This  canal  was  constructed  mainly  by  British  capital  and  engineers. 

There  are  traces  near  Corinth,  Greece,  of  a  canal  projected  by  Alexander  the  Great 
delennined  upon  by  Julius  Cosar,  and  actually  began  by  Nero,  though  the  work  never 
prc^ened  beyond  afew  hundred  yaxds.  This  oand  waste  shorten  the distanoB  j&rtween 
the Ifeditemnean  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  work  was  commenced  on  ft  ualn  In  188S.  It 
fa  four  miles  long,  a  portion  of  the  distance  bdng  through  rock  ;  it  la  36^  ft.deep,  with 
bottom  width  of  73  ft. ;  no  locks ;  and  with  solid  Jetties  built  out  into  the  sea  at  either 
end  as  protection  to  the  entrances.  Its  estimated  cost  Is  about  $5,000,000.  The  Manches- 
ter shiiH»nal,  connecting  that  dty  with  the  sea,  was  begun  in  1887.  It  Is  to  be  86  miles 
long,  depth  36  ft,  bottom  width  of  130  ft.,  and  three  sets  of  locks,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  nearly  $80,000,000.  Owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  ^ns  have  never  been 
able  to  reach  St.  Petersburg,  out  this  has  been  obviated  by  a  canal  from  Kronstadt  to 
the  capital,  finished  in  188^  at  a  total  cost  of  97,200.000.  It  Is  18}  miles  long,  S8  ft.  In 
depth,  and  with  a  bottom  width  276  ft.,  except  near  St  Petersburg,  where  it  Is  only 
807  ft  The  canal  systems  of  Canada  are  among  the  most  important  In  the  world.  Of 
these,  the  St  Lawrence  stands  first,  with  its  Welland  canal  26}  miles  long,  depth  14  ft., 
and  36  locks,  with  a  total  rise  of  836}  ft,  and  the  ship-canal  through  Lake  St  Peter, 
admitting  vessels  of  27i  ft  draught,  or  the  largest  merchant  vessels  afloat ;  also  the 
Richelieu  and  Lake  Cliamplain  system,  which,  with  the" rivers  and  lake,  and  the  Cham- 
plala  canal.  In  New  York,  forms  an  Inland  water  commnnkattcm  between  Montreal  and 
New  Yo^  a  distance  of  467  miles.  A  plan  for  utilizing  the  St.  Lawraoe  «vstem  for 
steam  communication  between  England  and  Chicago  Is  now  under  consideration.  For 
Cape  Cod  canal,see  MASSAcmrBBTrs.  The  Black  Sea  and  Azov  canal,  another  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  a  jAm  for  flooding  a  portion  of  the  great  Afttcan 
desert  south  of  Algeria  by  a  canal  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  some  of  the  most 
important  schemes  now  under  considnation. 
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Since  the  great  extension  of  railroads  fn  the  United  States,  the  building  of 
mnals  has  been  almost  suspended,  except  for  mining  or  manufacturing  purposea 
for  purposes  of  transportation,  few  have  been  commenced  and  yerj  few  enlarged 
or  ImproTed  within  the  past  half-centurv.  The  whole  length  of  canals  in  the  union  is 
about  ^SOO  m.,  of  which  New  York  has  over  ISOO  m.,  Pennsvlvania  820,  Ohio  800, 
Indiana  874,  Virginia  225,  etc.  The  most  important  is  the  Erie  In  New  York,  868  m. 
long,  connecting  lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  river,  finished  in  1825  and  enlargement 
finished  in  1862,  at  a  cc»t  of  more  than  (60,000,000.  The  other  large  canals  are  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  greatcoal  route  to  New  York  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines, 
108  m.  long,  completed  in  1829,  coat  $6,800,000;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  186  m.,  coat 
$11,875,000;  the  Schuylkill  Coal  and  Navigation  company's  canal,  108  m.,  cost  $18,207.- 
000;  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  in  Indiana.  874  m.,  cost  $6,000,000.  Thereare  IScaoala 
In  New  York,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  6  in  Ohio,  4  in  Yirginia,  3  In  New  Jers^,  and  1  eacb 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  The  Chesapeake  uid  Olido  canal 
originated  in  a  project  formed  by  Washington  as  early  as  1774,  to  make  the  Potomac 
navigable  from  tide-water  to  Cumberland,  and  to  connect  it  by  common  roads  and 
portages  with  the  affluents  of  the  Ohio  w.  of  the  AJIeglianiea  liie  war  of  the  reTola< 
tlon  postponed  the  scheme,  but  in  1784  it  was  again  broached  by  Washington,  and 
Maryland  and  Virginia  appointed  a  joint  conunisewn,  with  him  at  the  head,  to  invea- 
tigate  the  subject.  The  result  was  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to  make  the  PotomaQ 
navigable  from  tide-water  to  the  highest  possible  point  by  the  construolion  of  audi  locka 
aamiirtit  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  company  Washington  was  the  prerident 
until  nia  election  as  president  of  the  United  States  compelled  his  resignation.  The 
project  encountered  many  obstacles,  until  at  last  in  1820  it  was  abandoned  as  impractioa- 
ote;  when  the  board  of  public  works  of  the  state  of  Virginia  tooksteps  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  new  company,  which  constructed  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  cuial  from 
QeotgetowD  to  Cumberland,  completing  it  in  1690.  It  passes  through  the  Potomac 
ytJiej  to  Paw  Paw  Bend,  from  which  point  It  panes  through  the  mount^n  by  a  tunnel 
S.U8  ft  long.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  ia  184  m.,  its  depth  6  fL.  ita  wldthto 
Harper's  Ferry  60  ft.  at  the  surface  and  43  ft.  at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  74  lock^  100 
ft  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  an  elevation  of  609  ft.  is  gained.  All  the  water  la  supi^ed  by 
the  Potomac    The  cost  of  the  work  was  over  $11,000,000. 

In  1801  steps  were  taken  by  the  government  looking  to  such  a  connection  and 
extenrion  of  the  different  water-ways  of  the  country  as  would  give  complete  Internal 
communication  by  water  between  the  chief  naval  centres  of  the  £ast — a  matter  of  great 
military  importance  in  case  of  foreign  war  and  the  blockade  of  our  coast. 

CJJTAIST'TO,  or  Casa'i.£,  the  name  of  two  Venetian  painters,  who  have  acquired  a 
reputation  for  thdr  landscapes  and  views  of  towns.  The  elder,  AsTono  C,  o.  1687, 
was  tiieson  and  impll  of  a  tiwatrical  decorator  In  Venice.  He  studied  at  Rone.  He 
punted  a  nomeroua  series  of  excellent  viewa  In  Venice,  among  which  that  of  the  great 
cwial  are  espedally  admirable  for  their  fresh  coloring,  f  ^thf umess,  and  the  invention  dis- 
played in  accessory  objects.  He  came  to  England  by  the  advice  of  AmiconaL  He  died 
fai  1768,  after  having  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame  by  his  representations  of  English 
scenes,  several  of  wnic^  are  in  Buckingham  house,  and  are  highly  admired. 

Bkrnakdo  Bbllotto.  sumamed  Cahalbtto,  nephew  and  pupil  of  Antonio,  was  b. 
at  Venice,  1724,  and  attained  high  excellence  as  a  painter,  and  also  as  an  engraver  on  cop- 
per. He  practiced  hla  art  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  in  Rome,  Verona.  Bresd^ 
HUan,  and  Drraden.  Correct  penpective,  powerful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
beauUfnl  slgr-^ts,  an  the  most  prominent  duracteristics  of  his  works.  C.  visited  Eng- 
land, where,  ammg  several  other  excellent  works,  he  painted  a  masterly  intoior  view  of 
King's  C^l^  chapel,  Camtwidge.  He  died  in  Warsaw,  1780. 

OiHAHSAraUA,  a  village  and  co.  seat  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y. ;  at  the  n.  extremity  of 
Oanandalgoa  lake,  28  m.  s.e.  of  Kochester,  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  the 
terminus  of  several  lines  of  steamers.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  picturesque  scenery 
and  the  elegance  of  its  private  residences.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  fine  court- 
hooae,  two  orphan  asylums,  several  churches,  Cananda^ua  academy,  and  Granger  Place 
School  for  Oiris.  Ihace  are  banks,  library  and  mnsenm,  electric  lights  and  street  - 
roads,  water  works,  and  sewerage  system.  Pop.  *eo,  6868- 

OAMARSAI'VirA  lAZB,  in  OnUrio  co.,  N.  Y.,  16  m.  long  by  abor'  1  m.  wide,  668  ft. 
above  the  tide  and  437  ft.  above  lake  Ontario,  Into  which  it  Is  emptied  by  the  Clyde 
and  Seneca  rivers.  It  Is  surrounded  with  high  banks  and  charming  scenery,  and  Its 
steamboats  are  largely  patronized  by  pleasure-seekers. 

0AHAFO3X,  a  seaport  and  mllitery  sUtlon  of  the  district  of  Malabar,  In  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras.  It  is  In  lat.  11<*  62'  n.,  and  long.  T&°  26'  e.,  being  about  60  m.  to  the 
n.  of  Calicut.  The  town  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening  from  the  s.,  forms 
Its  harbor,  while  the  fort  and  cantonments  occupy  the  bluff  headland,  which  shelters  the 
Inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  sea.  Besides  pepper,  grain,  and  timber,  the  neighbor- 
hood produces  immense  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts,  wUch  are  largely  exported  to  the 
northward,  where  they  are  said  to  be  scarce.  C.  has  been  a  British  possession  since 
1781,  having  in  that  year  been  taken  from  Tippoo  Sultan.   Fop.  *01,  27,400. 
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CAVA  or  eAUUI,  oalled  by  the  nativea  "  Eefr  Cuul"  This  place,  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  flnt  miracle,  when  he  turned  water  into  wine,  is 
now  a  Tw^ll  Tillage  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  Oreek  ChrisUans 
or  Kazarenes,  situated  about  18  m.  w.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  6  m.  n.  of  I^azareth. 
At  the  ai trance  to  the  tIU^  there  is  a  fountain  of  the  clearest  and  most  delicious 
water— the  best,  say  the  Ch^tiaus  of  Palestine,  in  Uie  world:  from  it,  it  is  supposed, 
the  vessels  for  the  marriage-feast  were  filled;  and  near  the  fountain  are  also  lying  the 
fragments  of  a  Roman  coliunn.  A  house  Is  still  diown  as  that  in  which  the  noiracle  was 
penormed;  and  some  earUien  jars  sunk  Into  the  floor  are  said  to  be  the  very  jars  In  use 
on  that  day.   A  diurch  was  built  over  the  spot,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

GAJTABD,  a  hoax,  cheat,  an  absurd  and  srauational  8t<WT.  The  origin  of  this  applica- 
tion <tf  the  word  eanard,  dude.  Is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the  old  phrase  vendaur 
AMnan2dnu>^fj#,  literally  one  who  sells  half  a  duck;  that  is,  pretends  to  sell  a  duck,  but 
cheats  durinft  the  transaction  ;  while  others  attribute  its  origin  to  the  following  marvel- 
ous tale,  circulated  by  Cornelissen  in  order  to  trr  the  giUlibility  of  the  public :  Having 
at  one  time  twenty  ducks  In  his  possession,  he  lulled  them  one  by  one  and  gave  their 
bodies  to  the  dlcdnishing  number  of  survivors,  who  succeasively  devoured  them,  until 
one  out  of  the  twen^  was  all  that  remained,  and  he  had  actually  eaten  his  nineteen  com- 
rades. A  oorrespondhig  expression  In  the  United  States  Is  the  term  roarbaek,  a  flctltioas 
narrative  puUtidied  for  purposes  of  political  advantage.  It  oi^rinated  in  1644  from  a 
M^ofsoDW  uotadety  purpoEtingto  be  an  extras  fimn  the  "  Tiavela  of  Baron  BoW' 

CAXAXSE,  an  antiquated  dance  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
Two  persons  danced  before  each  other  with  extravagant  gestures.  It  was  a  farorite 
dance  in  France  hi  the  time  of  Louis  XZV.,  and  it  Is  mentioned  by  Shakespearo,  The 
canarie  is  a  species  of  gigue  resembling  the  loure,  only  quicks  In  tempo.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  in  the  second  suite  of  Coupenn's  Piece*  de  Ownecin. 

CAJTAHIES,  or  Canary  Islanim.  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Spain  In  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  off  the  n.w.  coast  of  Africa,  in  UL  27"  40'  to  29°  26'  n.,  and  long.  IS*  25'  to  IS"  16' 
w..  forming  a  Spanish  province.  The  group  consists  of  seven  large  and  several  small 
Islets,  with  a  joint  area  of  about  2,808  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1887)  201,62&.  The  princinal 
Islands,  proc^ing  from  e.  to  w.,  are  Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura,  Gran  Cuiarla,  Teneriffe, 
Gomera,  Pal^u^  and  Hlerro  or  Ferro.  The  coasts  are  ste^  and  rocky,  and  the  surface 
is  diversified  with  lofty  mountains  (the  greatest  elevation  being  attained  in  the  Fieo  de 
Teyde,  in  the  island  oi  Teneriffe,  which  has  a  height  of  12,182  ft.),  narrow  gorges,  and 
fertile  valleys.  All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  ongin.  On  the  summits  of  the  nigbest 
elevations,  depressions,  like  those  left  by  fallen  cones  of  volcanoes,  are  almost  every- 
where found;  and  the  steep  declivities  are  marked  by  deep  fissures,  of  which,  usually, 
only  one  penetrates  the  depressed  summit,  and  exposes  to  view  the  several  strata  of  the 
Tolcanic  rock.  There  are  numerous  torrents,  hut  no  rivers,  and  fresh  water  Is  very 
scarce  in  the  southern  parts  of  me  islands,  and  espedally  in  Hlerro. 

The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  Von  Buch  led  to  the  division  of  the  botanical  geogra* 
phy  of  Teneriffe  into  five  distinct  regions.  The  first,  or  region  of  African  forms  of 
vegetation,  extends  to  about  1800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  marxed  by  the  growth  of  the 
date  palm,  sugar-cane,  dragon's-blood  tree,  etc.  The  second  region  extends  to  the  helebt 
of  2,800ft.,  and  produces  vines,  com,  maize,  olives,  chestnuts,  etc..  in  luxuriance,  lliis 
zone  represents  the  vegetation  of  souUiem  Europe.  In  the  third  region,  rising  1200  ft. 
or  so  higher,  we  have  laurels  and  evemeens.  ui  the  fourth,  exteiulng  to  above  8000 
fL,  we  find  vegetation  nipped  by  cmd  and  excesdve  diyness,  snow  falling  several 
months  of  the  year,  and  only  the  pinvM  Canarienti*  and  other  conifers  flourishing.  The 
fifth  region  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet.  Here  are  found  a  kind  of  i^Ttmm 
Caroom)  peculiar  to  this  zone,  with  cedrine  junipers,  and  one  Alpine  plant,  Arabia  Alpina. 
The  batren  mountsin-peaks  are  just  below  tfae  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  although  in  a 
cavern  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  snow  is  said  to  be  preserved  throughout 
the  year.  All  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  similar  in  character,  with  the  exception  of 
Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote,  which  are  less  elevated,  more  abundantly  wooded,  and 
more  luxuriant  in  v^etaticm  generally. 

Minerals  are  few,  and  of  uttle  importance.  Kearthe  sea,  the  general  temperature 
ranges  frran  60°--M°  F.  in  Jan.,  to  78°-^  F.  in  October.  The  ndny  season  lasts 
from  Nov.  to  Feb. ;  from  April  to  Oct.,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine.  The  islands, 
however,  suffer  much  from  the  e.  and  s.e.  winds,  which,  blowing  over  the  hot  deserts 
of  Africa,  bum  up  vegetation,  and  generate  disease.  Very  little  wine  is  now  produced, 
the  pape  disease  having  destroyed  almost  all  the  vines.  Cactus  plants,  on  which  the 
oocmaMl  insect  feedi^  now  mainly  occupy  the  desolated  vineyards,  and  the  value  of 
cochineal  exported  has  constituted  the  la^r  p<Htion  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports. 
Other  products  are  cereals,  tobacco,  potatoes,  barilla,  oil,  and  frulto.  The  chief  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  United  States,  England  and  Hambiug.   There  is  little  manufacturing. 

Tbnbbiffb,  the  largest  Ishuid  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  762  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  108,081.  In  the  n.w,  of  this  island,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
cochineal  cultivation,  is  situated  the  famous  Pico  de  Teyde,  cv  peak  of  'Tenerlfle  (q.v.>. 
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The  chief  town  and  port  is  Santa  Cnu  de  Santiago  on  the  n,e.  coast   See  Saxta  Chuz 
(TenerUTe). 

Oimr  Cavabia,  which  is  next  in  Importance,  has  an  area  of  681  sq.  m.  Its  culmi- 
nating peak  la  El  Combra,  with  a  height  of  6,648  feet.  The  capital,  Las  Falmas  (q.Y.), 
on  the  e.  coast,  la  the  largest  town  of  the  archipelago. 

Palha  has  an  area  of  280  sq.  mu,  and  a  pop.  of  39,600.  Its  blKbest  peak,  Pico  de 
l08  Hnchachos,  has  an  elevatioa  of  more  than  7,600  feet.  Capital,  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Falma  <q.v.),  on  the  e.  coast. 

For  aamlnlstratlTe  purposes  the  Canaries  are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Spain,  and  form 
the  province  of  Canarias. 

The  C.  are  snpposed  to  have  been  the  Fortnoate  Islands  of  the  ancients.  The  Car- 
thaginians are  said  to  have  visited  them,  and  Jaba  II.,  king  of  the  two  Maurltanias, 
wrote  an  account  of  them  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny.  In  modem  times, 
the  first  account  of  them  was  furnished  In  the  first  half  of  the  14tn  c,  by  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  tiiat  had  been  driven  among  them  by  stress  of  weather.  A  Spanish  gentlnnan 
obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  the  pope;  but  when  an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made, 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  off  by  the  natives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  the 
Spaniards  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  islands ;  but  a  difference  having  arisen 
with  Portugal  concerning  them,  it  was  not  until  1498  that  the  authority  of  Spahi  was 
finally  established.  Since  ttiat  time,  they  have  remained  attached  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  Guanchos,  Berberes,  and  the  natives  of  Hlerro  and  Falma  were  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
bnt  they  have  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  races,  having  amalgamated  with  Italuns,  Portu- 
gnese,  Spaniards,  Africans,  Ftemlnga,  and  Irish.  They  were  a  brave  and  intelligent 
nee.  See  Pegot^gier,  Tht  ebrtunaU  lakauU  (Eng.  trans.,  1682). 

QUIA'Bnni,  a  genns  of  trees  of  tiie  natnral  order  om^ridaMm,  natives  of  the  soutb- 
eastem  parts  of  Aiak,  the  Mala}-an  archipelago,  etc.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe.  The  kemd 
of  the  fruit  of  O.  commune  is  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted;  aud  in  Amboyna,  bread  is 
made  of  it,  whidi  is  generally  in  the  form  of  rolls  about  a  yard  long  and  an  inch  thick. 
An  oil  is  expressed  from  it,  which  is  used  both  for  the  table  and  for  lamps.  The  tree 
is  at>out  60  ft.  higti.  O.  tylvatre  also  produces  eatable  kernels.  0.  e<mmune  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  trees  which  yield  elemi  (q.T.),  and  O.  mienearptm  yields  an  oil  very 
Uke  copalva,  known  in  shlp-bnilding  yards  as  dammar  (q.v.), 

GAHAXT,  or  Caitabt  Bibd.  a  beautiful  little  bird,  veij  common  as  a  cage-bird,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its  musical  powers.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  finches 
^fringiUida),  and  mfringiUa  eanaria  of  Linnisus.  Some  modem  oniitholo|rats  place  it 
in  the  genus  earduaia,  others  in  Umta;  it  ia  indeed  intermediate  between  these  genera, 
the  goldfinches  and  the  linnets.  Some  make  it  the  type  of  a  genus  or  sub-genus,  ea7iaria> 
It  is  found  in  Madeira,  the  Canary  isles,  and  the  Cape  Vera  istes;  fre(}ueats  the  neigh- 
borhood of  human  habitations;  builds  its  nest  of  moss,  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  in  thick, 
bushy,  high  shrubs  or  trees;  and  produces  four,  five,  or  even  six  broods  in  a  season.  In 
its  wild  slate,  its  plumage  is  greenish,  or  greenish-yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown, 
wid  exhibits  less  variety  and  Iwauty  than  in  domesUcaUon.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  breeds  readltjr  in  conflnemeot,  and  seems 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  its  cage-life;  but  although  canaries  of  long  domesticated  races 
sometimes  excel  in  imitative  powers  and  acquired  strains,  yet  they  are  surpassed  in 
loudness  and  clearness  of  note  by  some  of  the  wild  birds,  which,  wben  caught  and 
imported,  are  occasioualty  sold  for  extraordinary  prices.  Even  in  coofiDement,  the  O. 
often  breeds  four  or  five  times  a  year,  laying  from  four  to  six  eggs  each  time.  The  ens 
are  pale  blue.  The  male  asrista  the  femue  in  building  the  nest  and  in  feeding  ue 
young.  Besides  seeds  of  various  kinds,  which  are  their  principal  food,  canaries  aie  very 
fond  of  bland  green  leaves,  such  as  those  of  chickweed,  a  supply  of  which  is  voy 
necenaryfor  their  health;  and  one  of  their  favorite  luxuries  ia  sugar.  The  0. 
unfrequentty  lives  15  or  16  vears.  It  can  be  taught  various  notes  and  airs,  and  some 
even  learn  to  articulate  woros.  The  rearing  and  tinning  of  canaries  afford  occupation 
to  no  small  number  of  persons,  particularly  in  the  Tyrol.  The  C.  hybridizes  readily 
with  sonw  other  q>ecies  of  finch,  producing  "  mules,"  some  kinds  of  which  are  valued 
as  sonz-blrds. — There  are  several  species  very  closely  allied  to  the  C,  one  of  which,  a 
beantiial  little  Hid,  entirely  yellow,  with  an  orange  crown,  a  native  of  Brasil,  Is  some- 
times aolA  in  Amerka  as  a  song-bird,  but  its  musiou  powers  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
the  common  spedes.   See  work  by  Qedney  (1884). 

OAHAIT  OUM^  J%iiaria  eanarienaU,  a  grass  of  which  the  seed  is  much  used,  under 
ttie  name  of  Canary  teed,  as  food  for  cage-birds,  and  which  is,  on  that  account,  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  the  s.  of  Burope,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Qermany  and  England. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Oanary  islands,  naturalized  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  mutv  places 
In  Britain.  The  chief  seats  of  its  cultivation  in  England  are  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Essex.  The  seed  is  sown  early,  generally  in  Feb.,  yet  the  crop  is  not  TOKpeA  till 
after  the  ordinary  grain  harvest,  for  which  reason  the  cultivation  of  0.  6.  is  seldom 
attempted  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain. — This  grass  attidns  a  heiriit  of  8  or  8  ft.,  and 
hasa  crowded,  egg-sliaped,  spike-like  panicle,  from  an  inch  to  almost  8  in.  long;  the  spike- 
lets  are  one-flowered,  veiy  much  laterally  compressed,  a  rudimentary  scale-like  floret  on 
•ai^  side  of  the  perfect  fioret;  the  ^^unus  winged  on  the  keel,  and  with  two  strips  of 
darker  green  on  eaeh  ride;  the  pdUa  awnless,  shining,  and  at  last  firmly  inclosing  the  . 
seed.   A  fine  flour  is  prepared  from  Canaty  seed,  which  is  employed  as  dressing  in  fine 
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ootton-veavlng,  and  for  the  finishing  of  ^ken  staffs.  The  groats  and  flour  of  tiiie  amall 
kind  of  grain  are  also  used  in  the  Canary  idandB,  in  Barbary,  and  in  Italy,  as  food,  the 
Sour  being  made  Into  bread,  which  is  very  nutritious  and  pleasant. — Other  closely  allied 
species  of  pAofsrit  produce  a  similar  ffrain,  but  are  inferior  in  |>roductlTenes8  and  qual- 
ity.— A  grass,  now  generally  referrea  to  this  genus,  and  sometimes  called  Reed  C.  0. 
^phalaria  eirundinacm),  is  very  common  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  ottier 
wet  places  in  Britain,  and  throughout  southern  and  central  Europe.  It  differs  very  much 
in  appearance  from  C.  Q.,  having  a  larse  spreadiDg  panicle,  generally  of  a  reddish  color; 
and  the  glumes  are  not  winged  at  the  keel.  It  is  a  somewhat  reed-like  grass,  4  to  6  ft. 
high,  with  creeping  roots,  wtiich  help  to  secure  river  banks;  and  yields  a  great  balk  of 
hay,  but  has  been  very  generally  despised  as  a  coarse  enaa,  fit  only  for  littering  cattle. 
The  justice  of  this  opinion  lias,  however,  been  called  in  question,  and  the  grass  pro- 
claimed to  be  very  nutritious,  and  eufflclently  acceptable  both  to  horses  and  oxen  when 
cut  early.  It  may  be  mown  twice  a  year.  A  variety  with  curiously  striped  leaves  is 
well  known  in  gardens,  as  ribbon  grau,  gardenenf  garUn,  or  ladiei  mteet. 

CAKABY  FIAXT.   See  Trop^olihi. 

CAXABT  WIKE,  also  known  as  Tbnbriffe,  is  the  produce  of  the  Canary  islands,  and 
resembles  Madeira;  but  the  name  is  properlv  applied  only  to  the  Bidogne  wine,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Malroisie  of  the  Canaries.  The  former  is  made  from 
ffrapes  gathercHcL  before  they  have  ripened,  and,  when  new,  is  crude  and  unpleasant;  but 
in  the  course  of  two  or  tfane  years,  increanng  in  mildness  as  in  age.  becomes  so  much 
like  Madeira,  that  it  is  often  sold  for  it.  Like  Madeira,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  a  voy- 
age to  the  tropics.  It  Is  produced  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Tenerifle,  and  the  toaoe  in  the 
wine  is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  chief  port  of  this  island.  The  Canary  of  the  Island 
of  Palma  is  inferior  to  Teneriffe,  but  may  be  consumed  sooner,  and  has  a  pleasant  flavor. 

OASAS'IEB,  the  name  given  to  a  ru^  basket  in  which  tobacco  ts  placed  in  Spanish 
America;  hence  is  said  to  oe  derived  the  name  canaster,  now  applied  to  tobacco  of  a 
certain  kind. 

CAHBT,  Edwabd  Richard  Spriqo,  i.l.d.;  1819-78;  b.  Ey.;  a  graduate  of  West 
Point ;  served  In  the  Florida  and  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  war  of  the  seces- 
sion ;  In  18ft3,  made  brlg.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  maJ.geD.  iu  1664.  He  was  severely 
wonnded  on  two  occasionB,  and  was  often  csoeen  for  spedal  and  difficult  duty.  In 
1866,  he  was  oommlasioned  as  bris.  in  the  regolar  army.  In  the  winter  of  187S-78,  he 
was  sent  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Modoc  Indians  and  the 
whites  of  n.  California  and  Oregon,  and  was  holding  a  talk  under  a  flag  of  truce  near 
his  camp  when  he  was  treacherously  shot  by  Capt.  Jack,  one  of  the  Modoc  leaders. 

GAHOALI.  a  seaport  of  France,  10  m.  e.  of  St.  Malo,  on  the  bay  of  St  Michael; 
famous  for  its  oyster  trade;  pop.  '01,  0&78.  In  1758,  the  duke  of  Mariborough  here 
landed  an  English  army  of  14,0Cl0,  Inlandfaig  to  attack  St.  Malo,  returned  without 
making  the  attempt. 

OASOAS.  a  wild  dance,  or  rather  a  series  of  violent  gymaasUc  exercises,  originated 
by  the  demi-monde  of  IHuis.  Thoiu;fa  perliaps  quite  as  decorously  clad  aa  the  opeia- 
niltet,  the  O.  is  considered  out  of  the  pale  or  respectable  diversioiiu.  There  is  some 
Tesemtdanoe  between  it  and  tlie  wild  otgtes  of  the  Bacdilo  or  Dionydan  ftetirals  of 
ancient  Greece. 

OAVOAO',  flAW«4F.  or  Um-KAO,  also  known  as  FOHTHUifDS  or  J*oi-aiicat, 
the  capital  of  a  small  state  in  w.  Cunbodia,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Slam,  at 
the  month  of  tlu  river  (^eao,  10°14'n  and  106°  65' east  It  vras  once  the  center  of  Caia- 
bodian  trade,  but  in  1717  the  Siamese  drove  out  the  merchants  who  had  settled  there, 
rince  which  time  the  trade  of  the  town  has  greatly  deceased.  The  harbor  is  shallow, 
but  there  is  a  good  depth  of  water  in  the  river. 

OAVCELHrO  of  deeds  and  wills.  The  word  cancel  comes  from  the  Lat.  eanedU 
(lattice  work),  and  a  deed  was  formerly  said  to  be  canceled  when  lines  were  drawn  over 
it  in  the  form  of  lattice-work.  The  word  cancel  is  now  used  to  signify  any  sort  of 
obliteration. 

The  court  of  chancery  in  England  gives  relief  agidnst  the  effect  of  improper  cancella- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  it  may  order  a  deed  which  has  been  improperly  obtained  to  be 
delivered  up  in  order  to  be  canceled.  The  effect  of  the  cancellation  is  to  make  the  deed 
Toid.  If  a  deed  is  given  up  to  be  canceled,  and  the  cancellation  does  not  take  place,  it 
remains  in  force  at  law.  But  if  an  obligee  deliver  up  an  obligation  to  be  canceled,  and 
the  obligor  do  not  afterwards  cancel  it,  and  the  obhgee  tiappen  to  get  it  again  Into  his 
hands,  and  sue  the  obligor  on  it,  the  latter  cannot  plead  its  voidance.  for  uie  deed  stiD 
remuns  in  force  at  law— alth^gh  here,  too,  equity  would  relier^  and  decree  according 
to  the  ori^al  cancellation.  Wbne  a  deed  is  canceled  try  consent  of  the  parties  to  it,  it 
ts  thneby  destroyed  as  to  their  interest  under  it.  but  tliud  parties  m^  sUU  produce  it 
In  evidence.  As  to  a  will,  its  cancellation  may  have  the  effect  of  reTOking  it,  if  done 
with  such  intention. 

In  Scotland,  tLe  astern  of  registration  of  deeds  and  other  writincs  prevents  tha 
occurrence  of  many  of  the  questions  that  arise  in  England  on  this  head,  but  the  inten- 
tion and  effect  of  the  cancellation  or  destruction  of  documents  would  in  most  cases  be  a 
question  of  evidence;  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  contents  of  the  destroyed 
paper,  its  effect  nu^  be  Judicially  declued  by  a  form  of  suit  called  an  action  for  prtwing 
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the  tenor,  as  Indeed  may  be  done  ia  an  Eaglish  court  of  equitv  by  a  bill  to  recover  the 
contents  of  a  lo^  document  In  the  Scotch  law,  again,  a  deed  or  other  writinK  may  be 
judicially  canceled  or  set  aside  by  an  action  of  reduction,  and  the  courts  in  EDglaod  snb- 
atsnlfally  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction. 

It  would  appear  that  where  a  testator  has  prescribed  certain  forms  for  the  authenU- 
cation  of  his  will,  and  such  forms  have  either  not  been  observed  by  him,  or  if  observed, 
have,  in  some  essential  particular,  been  n^;atived  by  obliteration,  an  intentioQ  to  revoke 
will  be  presumed.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tue  courts  of  the  U.  S,  which  possess 
chancery  powers  to  order  the  cancellation  of  a  deed.  But  where  a  deed  has  been 
properly  executed  and  delivered,  its  mere  caocellatioD  will  not  divest  the  grantee's 
title.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  provides  that  the  cancellation  of  a  will  must  be  by  the 
'*  testator  himself  or  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction  and  oonsent."  This  Is  true  In 
many  states  of  the  U.  S.  Gancdlation  to  be  efEectuai  most  t>e  in  accordance  with  the 
statute.  In  N.  T.  a  partial  obliteration  is  not  sufficient,  but  the  will  must  be  destroyed 
or  formally  revoked.  Canceilatitm  by  an  Insane  man  will  not  revolie  a  TOlid  will. 
There  must  always  be  the  animus  rmocandi,  and  accidental  cancellation  is  not  a  revocation. 

CASCELIR&  OF  LXTTEB8-PATEVT,  The  lord  chancellor  may  cancel  the  queen's 
letters-patent,  when  granted  contrary  to  the  law,  "which,"  says  Blackstone,  qooung  sir 
Edward  Coke,  "  Is  ue  hlg^iest  point  of  his  jurisdiction."   See  LBTTEBft-PATKHT,  Chah- 

CBLLOR. 

CAJICELLA'XIAt  a  genus  of  moUusks — class  gaet&ropoda  (q.v.),  order  peetinibraiu^ 
ato— with  univalve  shells,  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  volvtida,  or 
volute  diells  (q.T.),  but  now  generally  iMiced  among  btueiMdm,  or  whelks  (q.v.)- 
«^  Is  ivcnnlnent,  tlie  last  whori  ventncose,  the  suiface  reticulated,  the  mouth  large, 
the  columella  plaited.  All  ttte  recent  species  are  natives  of  tropical  or  subtrotdcal  seas, 
and  are  founa  chiefly  on  sandj^  bottoms,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  The  foou 
spedes,  amounting  to  19,  occur  in  tike  newer  strata  from  the  chalk  upwards. 

OAMCBB,  a  disease  characterized  by  slow  alterations  of  structure,  or  tumors  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  occurring  either  simultaneously  or  In  a  certain  order  of  suoce^ 
sion.  In  many  cases,  an  isolated  tiunor  In  an  external  part  is  the  earliest  symptom;  It 
is  then  viewed  as  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  and  is  termed  a  malifftMni  tumor 
(tumor  maU  moria),  from  its  presumed  tendency  to  infect  the  system,  and  to  cause  the 
Teinroductton  of  growths  similu  to  itself.  It  is  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  u^n 
the  pathology  ofC.  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed,  some  holding  that  a  constitu- 
tional  taint  or  dbUhetii  must  alwa^  precede  any  Focal  developmrat  of  C,  and  that  the 
first  growth  in  point  of  time  (or  primary  C.)  Is  therefore  only  the  6rst  of  a  series  deter- 
minw  by  a  pre-existing  cause  in  the  blood  or  general  system;  while  others  hold  that  0. 
la  originally  a  truly  local  disease,  or  even  that  a  growth  at  flrst  simple  [non-maUffnoTU  or 
beniffn),  may,  in  consequence  of  local  causes,  d^/enorate—i.  e.,  become  cancerous,  and 
infect  the  whole  system  with  tba  morbid  tendency  thus  secondarily  acquired.  The  dia- 
cnttkm  of  tUa  diniuted  cpiestton  Involvea  statements  of  a  too  osmplicated  kind  to  be  in 
place  here;  but  it  U  a  question  of  consideTable  Importance,  as  beating  on  the  probability 
or  improbatdU^  of  curing  the  disease  by  exturpating  the  primary  tumor  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development.  All  authorities  are  agreed  that,  when  any  trace  of  secondaiy 
G.  exists,  the  removal  of  the  parts  affected  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of  a  favorable  resul^ 
and,  accordingly,  operations  under  these  circumstances,  unless  merely  for  the  relief  of 
local  suffering,  are  alscountenaoced  by  all  respectable  surgeons.  The  disease,  however, 
is  one  of  iihich  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned  have  a  well-founded  dread,  and  hence 
It  presents  a  lai^  field  for  the  pracUoe  of  imposture,  and  for  that  leas  deliberate,  but 
<mea  not  less  hurtful  kind  of  quackery  which  is  the  result  of  pure  ignorance,  grafted  on 
a  meddteaome  desire  to  do  good.  We  propose  to  give  such  a  eketdi  of  the  characters 
and  progress  of  cancerous  disease  as  may  serve.  In  some  degree,  as  a  protection  agunst 
Ignorance  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  deception  on  the  other. 

The  leading  character  of  C.  being  a  tumor  or  morbid  growth  in  a  part,  it  is  Import- 
ant, in  ttie  first  place,  to  observe  that  not  all,  nor  even  the  majority,  of  morbid  growths 
are  cancerous.  A  very  lai^  proportion  of  growths,  involving  swelliog  or  change  of 
structure  in  a  part,  are  either  determined  by  a  previous  process  of  inflammation — leading 
to  duwUc  abscess  and  induration — or  belong  to  what  is  called  the  non-maliniant  order 
of  tumors— e.  g..  cysts,  fat^  and  fibrous  tumors,  shnple  hypertrophy  of  glandular  struo- 
taree,  caitiht^ous,  bony,  calcareous,  and  vascular  growths.  See  Tumobs.  Further, 
among  the  tumors  admitted  by  ^nerat  consent  into  the  order  of  cancerous,  there  are 
widely  different  degrees  of  mabgnan^  or  eaneennisnets,  bo  to  speak;  some  having  the 
tendency  to  spread  rapidly,  and  infect  the  system  at  an  early  penod,  while  others  remain 
local  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  be  removed  while  yet  local,  with  good  hope  of  a 
permaaoit  recovery. 

Now,  the  pracUcal  distinction,  or  dtatftwti;  to  use  the  technical  phraBe,  of  these  dif- 
ferent tumors,  is  founded  upon  a  very  cucf ul  and  delicate  apinvciauon  of  the  characteia 
of  the  malignant  and  non-m^gnant  tumors,  conMdered  as  morbid  products,  and  also 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  relations  of  the  textures  in  which  they 
arise.  One  oAhe  leading  characters  of  malignant  tumors  is  the  tendency  to  involve,  by 
a  kind  of  specific  destruction  or  degeneration,  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  textures  is 
which  they  arise  and  In  which  they  spread.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  distinguish  these 
from  oUier  growths,  must  always  call  for  tbe  faighost  qualities  of  the  surgeon — large 
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ezperleDOs.  guided  at  ereiy  step  by  consommate  science,  and,  in  particular,  by  minute 
and  thorou^  Icnowiedge  of  natural  structure.  And  the  difflcultiea  of  the  Inquiry-  &re 
such,  that  even  in  the  dead  body,  or  in  a  tumor  excised  from  the  liTlng  body,  aU  the 
resources  of  the  anatomist,  aided  by  the  microscope,  will  occasionally  tul  in  oiatiucUy 
and  surely  discovering  the  true  cliaracter  of  the  morbid  structure. 

The  most  common  seats  of  C.  are,  among  external  parts,  Uie  female  breast,  the  ^e, 
the  tongue,  the  lip,  the  male  genital  organs,  and  the  bones;  among  internal  or«ms,  the 
liver,  stomach,  uterus,  tectum,  gullet,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic  j^ds.  Some  of 
these  parts  are  more  liable  to  primary,  others  to  seoondaiy  cancer.  Thus,  the  fenk^ 
braast,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  lower  lip,  the  scrotum,  the  extremity  of  the  peni^ 
are  Tcry  often  the  seats  of  a  single  cancerous  tumor,  whidi  in  its  early  stage  at  least 
seems  to  be  nnconnected  with  any  constitutional  taint;  while  the  liver,  the  bones,  and 
the  lymphatic  ^ads  are  more  frequently  the  seats  of  secondary  or  multiple  cancerous 
tumors.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  character  of  C.  Itself,  apart  from  its  anatom- 
ical seat,  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  probability  of  its  being 
solitary.  Some  of  these  differences  are  regarded  by  pawologists  as  amounting  almost 
to  specific  distinctions;  thus,  tdrrhtu,  or  hard  C,  observed  most  frequently  in  the 
breast,  uterus,  and  stomach,  is  more  frequently  solitary  than  ene^uUoid  (braln-likeX 
otherwise  caltod  meduHary,  or  soft  C. ;  sgam,  ladamiit,  or  mdanic  G.,  a  varl^y  charaed 
with  a  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  almost  always  multiple  in  its  occurrence;  while 
spMiliai  O.,  or  ejntAdioma,  as  it  has  been  recently  termed,  of  which  examples  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Up,  scrotum,  penis,  or  tongue,  is  so  generally  solitary  as  to  have 
kd  some  pathologists  to  place  It  in  a  class  altogether  apart  from  the  truly  cancerous 
growths,  with  which,  however,  it  presents  too  many  points  of  afflniU'  in  its  fatal  ten- 
dency to  recur  after  operation,  and  to  infect  the  lymphatic  ^nds  and  other  structures 
adjoining  the  part  prinurily  affected.  Again,  there  are  certain  varieties  of  fibrous  and 
of  cartilaginous  tumor,  as  well  as  certain  tumors  of  bone,  and  twne-like  tumors  devel- 
oped in  soft  parts  (osteoid),  which  must  be  regarded,  in  ^e  meantime,  as  occupying  a 
doubtful  position  between  the  malignant  and  non-malignant  growths. 

Oenerally  speaking,  a  tumor  may  be  said  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  C.  when 
it  more  or  lean  completely  Infiltrates  the  texture  in  which  it  arises,  and  passes  from  it 
into  the  surrounding  textures;  when  it  invades  the  Ivmphatic  glands  adjoining  the  part 
first  affected;  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging  or  darting  pains,  or  by  olmtinate  and 
slowly  extending  ulceration,  not  doe  to  pressure;  when  it  occurs  in  a  pcraon  Imving 
impaired  healtti.  or  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  is  not  traoeable  to  any  known 
cause  oC  Inflammatory  disease  or  local  irritation,  nor  to  any  other  known  consutuUonal 
disease,  such  as  ayphilis  or  scrofula.  The  probabilities  are  of  course  increased  if  tlie 
tumor  be  in  one  of  the  habitual  seats  of  0.,  or  if  it  be  attended  by  evidence  of  disease 
in  some  internal  organ  known  to  be  frequently  thus  affected.  But  It  is  ha^y  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  very  complex  Aements  of  dietgntma  here  referred  to  ought  to 
be  always  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and  Judgment  of  a  well-educated  medloil  advisto, 
whose  skill  and  personal  character  place  him  above  suspicion,  trafors  the  disease  has 
assumed  such  a  form  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  procedure.  The  patient 
who  broods  in  secret  over  a  susmcion  of  C..  or  who  declines  to  apply  for  advice  from  a 
fear  of  encountering  the  truth,  is  in  all  probability  only  cherishing  the  seeds  of  fatme 
suffering;  while  if,  as  ofton  hf^ipens,  the  suspicion  is  unfounded,  afew  mlnules*  care- 
ful examination  would  soffice  to  remove  a  souroe  of  misery  which  otherwin  would 
poison  the  m[nd  for  years. 

These  remarks  apply  still  more  emphatically  to  the  misguided  persons  wko  trust  to 
the  non-profeasional  eaneer-curer,  or  to  the  quasi-professional  specialist.  The  charlatan, 
who  pr^nda  to  hold  In  his  hands  a  secret  remedy  for  this  most  terrible  disease,  will 
inTartabty  be  found  to  pronounce  almost  every  tumor  C,  and  eveiy  C.  curable.  By 
this  indiscriminatlng  procedure,  and  by  the  falladous  promise  of  a  core  without  an 
operation,  many  persons  who  have  never  been  affected  with  C.  at  all,  have  been  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  the  slow  torture  of  successive  cauterizations  by  powerful  caustics, 
at  the  expense  of  needless  mutilation  and  no  small  risk  to  life.  In  other  cases,  tmly 
cancerous  tumora  have  been  removed  slowly  and  imperfectly,  at  the  cost  of  fri^^tful 
and  protracted  sufferings,  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks-,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  has  lately  shown  that  in  some  notorious  instances  persons  were  reported  as  cured, 
friifin  tiuiT  lud  actually  died  of  the  disease  at  no  long  period  after  the  saj^Maed  cam 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place. 

What  is  really  known  as  to  the  cure  of  C,  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  Modem 
Mttiological  researches  render  it  probable  thut  a  complete  suspension  of  the  prc^i^ess  of 
0.  sometimes,  though  rarely,  takes  place;  and  individual  tumors  are  found  not  unfre- 
quently  to  undergo  partial  healing,  or  even  to  become  entirely  metamorphosed  into  insrfe 
cicatrices,  while  others,  associated  with  them,  continue  to  advance.  The  degree  of 
rapidity  of  the  advance  of  C.  is  also,  as  we  have  already  stated,  exceedingly  variable. 
But  these  observations  modify  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  general  doctrine,  that  C 
la  a  disease  tending  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  hardly,  if  at  aU,  under  the  control  of  remedies, 
as  to  its  ultimate  result.  The  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  indeed,  is  stlU  lesorfed  to 
by  surgeons;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  when  performed  early, 
and  in  well-selected  cases,  it  has  been  followed  by  long-continued  exemption.  But  the 
occasional  spontaneous  arrest  of  such  growths  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doubtful  r^ulta 
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of  operation  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  on  the  other,  hare  combined  to  render 
surgeons  of  late  years  more  ctaaiT  of  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  aged  persons.  In  par- 
ticular, the  question  often  resolTea  itself  Into  a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  life,  founded 
on  a  great  number  of  conflicting  data,  and  only  to  be  solved  by  a  careful  attention  to 
the  stale  of  the  general  health,  as  welt  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  local  disease. 
Operations  are  now  very  rarely  performed  after  the  lympliatic  glaods  are  iovolved,  or 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a  detenorated  constitution,  or  of  internal  disease;  but  some- 
times great  pain,  or  profuse  and  exhausting  discharge  from  on  external  tumor,  may 

J'ustify  its  removal,  as  a  palliatiTe  measure,  even  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
i'or  the  mode  of  removal  of  cancerous  and  other  tumors,  see  Tuuoks. 
.  Among  the  lower  animals,  this  disease  is  more  rare;  nevertiieless,  cases  are  not 
unfrequent,  presenting  the  same  malignant  characters  as  those  observed  in  the  human 
subject.  Usually  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  specific  tumor  of  some  organ  or 
tissue,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  invasion  of  other  parts  of  the  system^  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  constitutional  state  called  the  cancerous  cachexia.  M.  U.  Leblanc  of  Paris, 
the  best  veterinary  authority  on  this  subject,  has  shown  that  the  dog  and  cat  are  most 
frequently  affected  with  O.;  and  next  in  frequency  come  the  pig,  ox,  horse,  and  mule. 
It  has  not  been  observed  in  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  Females  are  more  liable  to  C.  than 
males.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  transmissible  from  animals  to  man,  or  from  one  animal 
to  another.  It  does  not  disappear  under  the  influence  of  remedies,  but,  if  possible,  the 
tumors  should  be  excised  when  first  seen,  and,  if  the  knife  fail  to  extirpate  tlie  malady, 
cauterization  should  be  had  recourse  to.  A  relapse  is  almost  certain;  but  Leblanc  says 
there  is  greater  chance  for  the  patient,  when  a  carnivorous  animal,  if  it  is  kept  on  a 
strictly  v^etable  diet. 

GAXGES,  the  Crah,  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  usually 
represented  on  the  globe  as  a  crab,  and  denoted  in  works  on  astronomy  by  the  sign  Qi, 
which  resembles  the  number  69  laid  sideways.  It  contains,  according  to  Flamsteed,  88 
stars,  of  which  the  principal  is  Acuhtii*,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude.  In  the  dlririons 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  »gn  ciuled  C.  occupies  a  place  between  SO"  and  120*  from  the  vernal 
equinox ;  but,  owing  to  precession,  tlie  sign  and  the  constellation  have  not  coincided  for 
nearly  2,000  years.  See  Ecliptic,  Precebsion,  Zodiac.  Besides  Acubens,  it  has  two 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  called  by  the  Romans  Atdii  or  the  Little  Aasra;  and  a 
nebulous  cluster  of  minute  stars  about  2  from  the  Asses,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  i^tsaspa;  or  the  Hanger. 

CUrCEK.   See  Cbab. 

OAKOES,  Tbopio  ojt.   See  Tsopica 

CAVCXX  BOOT,  or  Beich-ihwpb,  BpM^ffVM  Wr^nia^a,  a  parantic  plant  of  the 
natural  order  ortmm^im  (q.T.),  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  almost  exclusively 
cm  the  exposed  roots  of  beech-trees.  Like  all  the  other  plants  of  its  order,  it  has  a 
curious  appearance,  havinj^  scales  instead  of  leaves.  Its  stem  is  branching,  and  pro- 
duces distant  alternate  white  fiowers,  streaked  with  purple.  The  whole  plant  is  power- 
fully a8trin|;cnt;  and  the  root  is  brownish,  spongy,  and  ver^  bitter  and  nauseous  in  taste. 
It  lias  acquu^d,  in  its  native  country,  the  reputation  of  being  a  cure  for  cancer.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  are  used,  and  externally  more  than  internally.  This  plant,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  fa  believed  to  have  formed  a  medicine  once  famous  in 
^orth  America  under  the  name  of  Ma/rtMa  eaneer-powder. — Another  American  plant  of 
the  same  order,  Ph^^xta  b^ora,  is  sometimes  also  <^led  C.  R.,  and  is  used  in  the  same 
war;  and  an  infusion  of  the  common  broomrape  (orobanehe  nuyary-a  native  of  Britain 
and  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  broom,  furze,  and  other  leguminous 
plants — has  been  employed  as  a  detergent  application  to  foul  sores. 

OAKCBnr',  Oeoro,  Count,  1774-1845;  a  Russian  statesman,  educated  in  Germany, 
and  employed  in  various  capacities  in  Russian  service.   In  1813,  he  was  commlssar^- 

Sm.  of  all  the  forces,  and  m  1814.  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Pan& 
e  was  minister  of  finance  from  1628  until  his  death.    He  was  one  of  the  few  Russian 
writers  on  politick  economy. 

OAVGXW  O'BIS,  knows  also  as  nataa,  wa^r^eaneer,  and  water-banker,  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  mortification,  arising  u^Muently  from  defective  nutrition.  The  disease  seldom 
occurs  except  between  the  2a  axtd  11th  years,  and  is  usually  meceded  by  mearies, 
remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  or  some  otner  serious  disease.  The  follomng  Is  the 
onUnarv  train  of  sjrmptoms:  more  or  less  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  accom- 

ganied  by  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  swelling  of  the  sntivary  giands,  and  a  profuse 
ow  of  saliva,  which  escapes  from  the  mouth  involuntarily  during  sleep;  ulceration  of 
the  gums,  which  swell  and  become  livid;  looseness  of  the  teeth;  and  the  appearance  of 
ash-colored  spots  on  thegums  and  adjacent  mucous  membrsae,  which  turn  into  dark- 
colored  sloughy  sores.  These  sores  spread  rapidly  by  a  gangrenous  process,  expose  the 
bone,  and  finally  make  a  large  aperture  In  the  cheek.  In  some  cases,  the  entire  cheek 
has  been  destroyed  m  a  very  few  days.  Fortunately,  this  terrible  disease  is  more  rare 
In  this  country  than  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  most  of  the  cases  recorded  are 
described  by  foreign  writers.  Van  Swieten  describes  a  case  in  which  he  saw  the  first 
set  of  teeth  fall  out,  the  second  set  destroyed,  the  lower  jaw  exfoliated,  and  the  lips, 
cheeks,  tongue,  and  chin  eaten  away  before  the  cliild  died.  The  obvious  indications  of 
treatment  are  to  ivmove  the  patient  to  puce  air,  to  administer  tonics,  nourishing  fop4. 
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and  (in  moderatioii)  BtimulantB;  to  touch  the  diseased  parts  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
glyceride  of  carbolic  aci4  and  to  wash  out  the  mouth  frequently  with  a  weak  solution 
of  Condy's  fluid. 

CAH'DAG^,  queen  of  the  portion  of  upper  Nubia  called  by  the  Greeks  MeroC,  prob- 
ably corresponding  with  the  present  province  of  Athbara,  between  13°  and  18°  north. 
From  its  fortunate  situation,  Miirofi  became  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 
Candace  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  several  female  rulers  in  Ethiopia.  The  one 
here  meant  invaded  Egypt  22  b.c.,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  governor,  PetroniuB, 
who  destroyed  Napata,  the  queen's  capital  city.  The  queen  was  leniently  treated 
Au£^8tu8.  The  high  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  Candace  was  converted  to  Chria- 
tlanity  by  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  there  is  a  teadition  that  throu^  the  efforts  of  this 
officer  the  queen  herself  was  converted. 

CAJn>AHAB',  or  Kaxdahar,  the  capital  of  central  or  southern  Afghanistan,  situated 
about  aOO  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Cabool.  It  ia  tn  lat.  32°  37'  n.,  and  long.  60°  2(y  e,,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  3,484  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  Is  In  the  form  of  an  oblong  square, 
while  all  its  streets  run  straight,  and  cut  one  another  at  right  angles.  At  the  point  of 
intersection  there  is  a  laige  dome  {c^arsu},  60  yards  in  diameter.  Pop.  variously  esti- 
mated from  60,000  to  100,000.  C.  Is  well  watered  by  canals  drawn  from  a  neighboring 
river,  which  send  to  almost  every  street  its  own  adequate  supply;  and  the  same  means  of 
irrigation  have  covered  the  immediate  vicinity  with  gardens  and  orchards.  C.  Is  a  place 
of  great  commerce,  trading  with  Bombay,  Herat,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  etc.  About  2  m. 
to  the  northward  rises  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  by  a  fortress  impregnable  to  every- 
thing but  heavy  artillery.  Here,  amid  all  the  disasters  of  the  Afghan  war,  the  British 
maintained  their  ground.  C.  has  been  a  pivot  for  the  hlatory  of  Central  Asia  dming 
more  than  2000  years.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  ot  Maoedon, 
owlne,  most  probably.  Its  name  to  the  oriental  corruption  of  Iskender  or  Scandff,  as  In 
Scanderoon  or  Iskenaerun  of  Syria.  A  comparative  nlank  of  upwards  of  IS  centurlee  in 
the  history  reaches  to  the  famous  Mabmoud  of  Ghlznee,  who  wrested  the  stronghold 
from  the  Afghans.  From  that  epoch  down  to  1747,  when  the  native  rule  was  perma- 
nently establwhed,  C,  with  brief  and  precarious  intervals  of  Independence,  was  held  fay 
Tartary,  India,  and  Persia  in  turn.    In  the  war  of  the  Britfah  entered  C. 

unopposed. 

0AFDAV1A8.   See  OraBS. 

0AHDEI8H',  or  Khandesh,  a  coUectorate  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  containing 
9044  sq.  m.,  with  a  comparatively  scan^  pop.  ot  about  1,250,000;  It  lies  chiefly  in  the 
valley  or  basin  of  Uie  middle  part  of  ue  Tapti,  which  enters  the  gulf  of  Cambay 
below  Surat;  and  It  Is  bounded  mostly  by  territories  of  nearly  all  the  powerful  native 
princes— the  Nizam,  ScLndIa,  Holkar,  and  the  Oulcowar.  Through  Its  situation,  It  neces- 
sarily suffered  much  from  the  long  contest  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  and  also  from  Che  struggles  among  the  rival  clilefs  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  1818,  it  fell  to  the  East  India  company  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Pelshwa,  It  presented 
little  better  than  a  scene  of  desolation,  with  ruined  mansions,  dismantled  towns,  and 
dlUpidated  temples.  The  difficulties  of  the  new  gorenunent  were  considerably  aggra- 
vated by  the  Bheels,  a  more  than  half -savage  race. 

CAHDE'LA,  a  t  of  BOuthern  Italy,  province  of  Foggla,  32  m,  s.  of  the  town  of  Fog- 
gia  Pop.  6,000,  It  ia  pleaaanUy  i^tuated  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence.  The  sur- 
rounding district  Is  very  fertile. 

OAXSSLA'BXtni,  a  Latin  word  signifying  properly  a  candlestick  (from  eandda,  a 
candle),  but  more  frequently  employed  to  mean  a  support  for  a  lamp.  There  were,  per 
haps,  no  articles  of  furniture  in  which  the  ancients  combined  the  beautiful  with  the 
useful  to  BO  large  an  extent  as  in  their  candlesticks  and  lamps.  Candelabra  usually  stood 
on  the  ground,  and  were  of  considerable  height — from  4  to  8,  or  even  10  feet  The  most 
common  were  of  wood ;  but  metals  of  all  kinds,  including  the  precious  metals,  were 
used  for  their  construction,  and  sometimes  they  were  even  adorned  with  genu.  The 
candelabra  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze.  In  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  emperors,  they  were  frequently  of  marble,  and  of  great  size  asxd  rich- 
ness. They  have  usualfy  a  capacious  cup  at  the  top,  either  for  the  puipose  of  conUun- 
ing  oil  eoou^  to  feed  a  large  flame,  or  that  they  might  be  used  for  buminff  incenaSL 
Though  varymg  ^atly  in  details,  a  general  design  runs  through  the  forms  of  the  can- 
delabra of  antiquity.  They  have  all  a  foot  or  feet,  a  shaft,  and  a  plinth  on  which  a  lamp 
is  placed,  or  which  is  furnished  with  a  socket  for  a  candle.  The  base  often  consists  of 
three  feet  of  a  lion,  goat,  griffln,  or  other  animal  real  or  imaginary.  Sometimes  a  figure 
was  introduced  either  into  the  body  of  the  shaft,  or  placed  on  the  top  of  It,  in  eithercase 
supportiug  the  superincumbent  portion  of  the  C.  on  its  head.  Sometimes  a  figure  was 
substituted  for  the  shaft  altogether,  the  receptacle  for  the  oil  being  placed  in  one  hand. 
In  others,  the  shaft  Is  a  sliding  one,  like  that  of  a  music-stand,  the  object  being,  of 
course,  to  raise  or  depress  the  fight  at  pleaiiurc. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candelabra  which,  from  their  height,  seem  to  have 
stood  on  the  floor,  the  ancients  liad  others  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  table.  These  con- 
sisted either  of  a  pillar  or  of  a  tree,  and  from  the  capital  of  the  former,  or  the  branches 
of  tlie  latter,  lamps  were  suspended,  as  in  the  accompanying  iUustiBtion,  whidi  we 
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copy  from  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oreek  andBmnan  Antiquities.  The  C,  in  this  Instance. 
iDcfuding  the  stand,  is  only  3  ft.  high.  From  the  size  of  the  stand  in  propOTtion  to  the 
rest  of  the  C,  it  would  seem  to  liave  lieen  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

CAXDIA,  in  Turkish,  "Kirii/,"  called  in  the  most  ancient  times  Idixti,  afterwards 
Crete,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
archipelago,  in  long.  23°  40'  to  26°  40'  e.,  lat.  34°  60'  to  35°  65'  n.  It  is  very  irregular  la 
form,  Its  lenEth  being  about  150  m.,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  3  to  35  m. 

The  Island  of  C.  is  for  the  moit  part  mountainous,  the  mountains  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  freestone  or  marble,  which  Is  either  gray  or  white.  Towards  the  s.  side  of  the 
western  part  of  the  island  there  Is  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  extending  in  length  about 
37i  m.,  which,  from  their  appearing  white,  especially  at  their  w.  end,  were  anciently 
called  Leuci,  Mt.  Ida,  now  called  by  the  natives  Psilorltis,  is  one  in  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  to  the  n.w.  of  the  island  almost  to  Ketimo;  the  mountain  is  of  gray  mar- 
ble, and  the  surface  loose  stones:  there  is  no  verdure  on  it  except  a  few  small  shrubs. 
Jupiter  is  said  to  have  passed  great  part  of  his  youth  amongst  tnese  mountains  in 
exercise  of  hunting  and  drawing  the  bow. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs  and  fountains,  which  are  found  even  by  the  sea-side; 
most  of  the  rivers  are  dry  In  summer,  but  In  winter  many  of  them  are  very  dangerous 
torrents.  The  island  does  not  produce  any  minerals  of  importance.  The  soil  of  C.  Is 
fertile.  The  products  are  olive  oil,  wheat,  oranges,  lemons,  silk,  wine,  ratsliu,  hon^, 
etc   I^ge  quantities  of  olive  oil  and  soap  are  exported. 

C.  liad  once,  according  to  Homer  In  his  Odyssey,  90  cities;  there  are  now  only  8  prin- 
clpal  towns:  MegfCIa  K^tron,  or  Candla,  pop.  24,600;  Retlmo  or  Shithymnos,  pop.  9000; 
Canea  or  Khanla,  pop.  15,000.  The  total  population  of  the  island,  according  to  estimates 
based  on  the  census  of  1886,  is  294,192. 

The  population  is  for  the  most  part  of  Greek  descent,  about  two-thirds  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants being  attached  to  the  Greek  church.  Among  the  rest  the  Turks  predominate. 
There  are  a  few  Arabs  and  Armenians  in  the  island.  There  are,  however,  many  Greek 
Moslems  in  C,  the  worldly  advantages  which  used  to  result  from  embracing  Islamism 
having  Induced  whole  districts  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  forefathers ;  bnt  their  change 
of  religious  faith  was  unaccompanied  by  any  change  of  language. 

The  history  of  C.  commences  with  Greek  mythology,  and  historians  and  poets  say 
that  it  was  governed  by  Its  own  kings,  among  whom  were  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Minos, 
1800  yean  before  Christ.  0.  was  ocmqnered  by  the  Komans  under  Meteltus,  who,  on  that 
account,  bad  the  title  of  *'  Cretleos  ** ;  on  the  division  of  the  empire,  it  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  eastern  monarchs.  In  828  a.d.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  who  built  the 
dtv  of  C.  on  the  ruins  of  Heraclea.  In  1204  it  was  sold  by  pope  BonliFace — to  whom 
Baldwin  I.  gave  it— to  the  Venetians.  In  1645  the  Turks  best^ed  Canea,  and  in  1660 
conquered  the  island,  after  a  war  which  lasted  24  years.  The  CreUns  sigh  for  a  union 
with  Greece,  and  liave  repeatedly  risen  in  Insurrection  against  Turkish  rule,  notably  in 
1666.  At  the  Berlin  congress  In  1878,  the  Ptnle  ennged  acmpulonsly  to  carry  out  la 
C.  the  reformed  system  of  government  drawn  up  In  1808. 

A  revolt  broke  out  in  1889  and  the  Turks  withdrew  many  of  the  more  liberal  provi- 
sions which  they  had  accepted  in  the  government  of  the  Island.  The  Mohammedan  valla 
ruled  Crete  from  this  time  on  and  the  discontent  of  the  Christians  broke  out  in  another 
revolt  toward  the  end  of  1896.  A  Turldsh  attack  on  the  insui^nts  near  Apokorona, 
December  10, 1805,  was  unsuccessful,  but  on  re<^ving  reinforcements,  thetf  oelems  seized 
a  number  of  the  Christians.  The  conflicts  continued,  and  in  the  spring  of  1806  the  Sul- 
tan recalled  a  decree  which  he  had  issued,  postponing  the  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. On  May  25th,  1806,  the  Turkish  soldiery  murdered  and  pillaged  the  Christians  In 
the  vicinity  of  Canea,  hut  the  insurgents  remained  in  possession  of  several  districts.  At 
last  the  pressure  of  toe  Powers  upon  the  Porte  resulted  in  an  order  convoking  the  na- 
tional assembly  at  Canea  and  a  Christian  was  appointed  governor-general,  though  the 
Turkish  governor  was  retained  as  military  governor.  In  July  a  proclamation  declaring 
general  amnesty  was  issued,  but  the  Turkish  troops  again  attacked  the  Insuigents.  It 
was  now  proposed  that  the  Powers  should  blockade  the  island  to  prevent  the  insurgents 
from  receiving  aid  from  Greece.  England  refused  to  comply  with  this  request.  A  revo- 
lutionary assembly  was  formed  by  the  insut^ents  and  It  was  therein  decided  to  await 
the  action  of  the  Powers.  Toward  the  end  of  August  the  Sultan  gave  it  out  that  he 
would  accept  the  terms  recommended  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Constantinople. 
The  terms  were  the  appointment  of  a  Christian  governor  for  five  years,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Powers  and  In  general  the  autonomy  of  the  island,  save  for  an  annual 
tribute  to  Turkey.  Tlie  Sultan  agreed  to  this,  but  there  was  much  dielay  in  the  executlOD 
of  the  reform.  The  Cretans  complained  that,  though  Turkey  agreed  to  introduce  such 
reforms  as  should  bo  "  adjudged  equitable,**  nothing  would  i>e  done  liecause  Turkish 
promises  were  never  carried  out  unless  enforced  by  the  Powers.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
Turkish  army  was  withdrawn  and  Crete  annexed  to  Greece,  they  had  no  grounds  toe 
supposing  tliat  the  reforms  would  ever  be  Introduced,  or  that  the  Island  ever  would  be 
pacified.  In  1807  the  Powers  established  a  "  pacific  blockade ' '  of  the  Island  of  Crete,  and 
threatened  to  blockade  Athens,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope  that  new  prlvi* 
leges  would  be  obtained  from  Turkey  and  that  the  island  would  acquire  autonomy.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Greek  troops  joined  tlie  Cretans,  and  in  April,  18OT,  Greek  irregulars, 
said  to  Ik  under  the  leaderstUp  of  r^ular  officers,  became  mrolved  in  war  on  the  fron* 
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tiers  of  Macedonia.  On  April  14,  1897,  the  Porte  declared  that  war  existed,  owing  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  Greeks,  and  this  declaration  was  accepted  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, which,  however,  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  mptnre,  charging  the  Tnrk- 
ish  troops  in  Macedonia  with  being  the  aggressors.   See  Grkecb. 

GAN'DU,  <«■  MBaALA-OASTBON,  formerly  the  capital  of  Candla  or  Crete,  on  the  n. 
shore  of  the  Island,  13°  20^  n.  and  26^  0'  east.  It  is  surrounded  hy  forttflcaUona  bollt  bf 
the  Venetians,  but  which  are  now  out  of  repidr;  and  much  of  the  town  has  also  been 
much  injored  by  earthquakes,  (^ndia  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Heraclelon,  the 
seaport  of  Gnossus.  The  present  city  was  founded  by  the  Saracens  In  the  0th  c. ;  was 
fortified  in  the  12th  c.  by  the  Genoese,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  the  YeneUans  In  the 
followine  three  centuries.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  m  1666  after  a  stubborn  defense 
by  the  Venetians,  who  lost  80,000  men.    Popnlation,  about  24,600. 

GAVBIAO,  Jkah  Louis  Feebbb  Elizabeth  de  Montcalu  de,  1719-20;  a  child  of 
wonderful  precocity,  b.  in  Nismes,  France.  At  four  years  of  age  he  read  Latin,  either 
printed  or  written;  at  six  he  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  had  a  remarkable  acquaint' 
ance  with  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  heraldry,  and  had  read  many  of  the  beat 
authOTS. 

CAHSIBATZ  (Lat.  eandidatua).  Among  the  Romans,  a  suitor  for  the  ofDce  of  consul, 
qusestor,  prstor,  eto.,  was  named  C.  because,  in  appearing  before  the  people,  he  wore 
a  white  {Candida)  toga  without  a  tunic.  His  dress  was  chosen  partly  as  an  ostentation 
of  humility,  and  parity  as  it  served  to  display  wounds  received  In  b'atUe.  The  candi- 
dature commonly  lasted  two  years:  in  the  first  year,  the  C.  was  proved  by  the  senate, 
whose  decision,  if  favorable,  was  ratified  by  the  popular  assemblies;  and,  in  the  second, 
his  name  was  entered  in  the  list  of  candidates.  During  this  period  occurred  the  ambitio, 
or  canvassing  of  voteie,  which  often  gave  oocaaion  to  eucnmous  bribery,  in  spite  of  the 
seTere  enactments  passed  to  prevent  the  ctwruptton  of  the  electors.  Ttais  elected  0.  was 
styled  d««^jiatia. 

Id  the  early  Christian  church,  newly  baptized  converts  were  styled  Candidates,  on 
account  of  the  white  ^ments  worn  during  eight  days  after  baptism.  In  modem 
times,  a  German  probationer  or  theological  student  who  has  been  approved  before  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  is  called  a  C. ;  Irat  a  stUl  broader  signiflcatifm  is  also 
attadied  to  the  word,  an  appltcant  for  any  office  whatever,  religfoas  or  secular,  bdug 
termed  a  candidate. 

OASDLE,  a  cvtinder  of  wax  or  fatty  matter,  with  a  wick,  intended  for  giving  light 
Oandles  are  mode  principally  of  tallow;  also  of  the  solid  portion  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut 
oils,  bleached  wax,  spermaceti,  and  paraffin,  and  other  oUt  substances  found  in  coal, 
ahiUe,  and  gas-tar.  Ilieyare  dtber  dipped,  molded,  or  rolled.  "Dips  "are  made  by 
stretching  a  number  of  wicks  upon  a  suitable  frame,  so  that  thev  may  hang  down  at  a 
distance  from  ea<^  other  equal  to  about  double  the  intended  tbickness  of  uxe  C. ;  these 
are  then  dijiped  in  a  trough  of  melted  tallow,  and  hung  upon  a  rack  until  cooled,  then 
dipped  again  and  again,  until  the  required  thickness  la  obtained.  The  dipper  has  a 
number  of  frames  prepared  before  commencing,  and  by  the  time  he  has  dipped  the  last, 
the  first  Is  cool  enough  to  dip  again.  The  talbw  in  the  trough  has  to  be  kept  only  a 
little  above  it#melting  point,  for  if  It  were  much  hotter,  it  would  melt  away  a  portion 
of  the  tallow  already  on  the  wick,  instead  of  adding  to  it.  Tallow-candles  an  much 
Improved  by  being  kept  a  year  or  a  winter  before  usmg. 

Molds,  or  mold-candles,  are  cast  by  pouring  the  tallow  dovra  a  pewter  tube,  along 
the  axis  of  which  the  wick  has  been  previously  nxed.  These  tubes  are  well  polished  in 
the  inside,  and  several  are  fitted  in  a  frame,  the  upper  part  of  whli^  forms  a  trough 
into  which  the  molds  all  open:  thus,  by  pouring  into  ttie  troug^i,  all  the  molds  are 
filled  at  once. 

Wax-candles  are  not  molded,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  contraction  which 
wax  undergoes  in  cooling,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  from  the  molds.  The  wicks 
are  warmed,  and  suspended  over  a  basin  of  melted  wax,  which  is  poured  over  them  until 
they  acquire  the  proper  thickness;  they  are  then  rolled,  while  not,  between  two  flat 
pieces  of  smooth  hard  wood,  kept  wettol  to  prevent  adhesion. 

Great  Improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  manufacture  ot  candles,  and 
these  are  especially  Interesting  from  being  the  direct  results  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
chemistry — of  theory  ai>plled  in  practice.  All  oils  or  fats  are  compos^l  of  one  or  more 
fatty  acids  combined  with  a  base,  called  glycerine.  The  fatty  acids  constitute  the  com- 
bustible and  more  solid  porUon  of  the  compound.  Both  acid  and  base  are  very  weak, 
and  it  is  a  general  law  in  chemistry,  that  a  strong  base,  under  favorable  condttioas.  will 
separate  a  weaker  one  from  its  acid,  by  combining  with  the  acid,  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  weak  base;  and  a  strong  add  will  in  like  maoner  displace  a  weaker  one.  Lime 
is  a  strong  base,  and  beln^  cheap.  Is  used  to  separate  the  glycerine  from  the  fatty  acid  of 
tallow,  palm-oil,  etc.  This  it  dues  when  the  melted  fat  is  stirred  for  some  hours  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  water.  The  iime  forms  a  hard  Insoluble  soap,  by  combining  with 
the  fatty  acid,  and  the  glycerine  remains  in  solution  witli  the  water.  This  lime-soap  Is 
then  broken  to  powder ;  and  the  weak  fat^  acid  separated  by  means  of  sulphuric  add. 
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vriiidi  combinu  with  the  Urae,  forming  ralfdute  of  lime.  The  whole  being  heated,  Ute 
fatty  acid  floats  on  the  top,  is  skinunea  oB,  and  the  candles  made  from  it  These  aie 
called  composite  candles;  they  give  a  purer  lieht  than  ordinary  tallow,  from  being  freed 
from  the  glycerine,  wbidi  not  only  softens  me  fat,  but  diminishes  its  combustibili^r. 
Pare  stearic  acid,  or  stearine,  the  chief  fatty  acid  of  tallow,  is  a  hard  crysialltne  sub- 
stance, perfectly  dry,  and  free  from  any  ^easiness,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  luster.  Its 
fsystalUne  structure  presents  a  difficulty  m  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  when  cast  in 
molds,  it  contracts  on  cooling,  and  leaves  small  spaces  between  the  crystals.  This  has 
been  obviated  by  mixing  a  little  arsenic  with  it;  but  this  method  is  now  abandoned,  on 
aocoant  of  the  pi^sonous  gas  erolved  by  the  combustion  of  such  candies,  and  the 
de^ed  effect  is  obtidned  by  mixing  the  stearine  with  a  little  wax,  and  pooling  it  into 
hot  molds. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  snuffing  candles,  several  contrivances  have  been  adopted : 
in  all  of  them,  the  object  is  effected  by  causing  the  wick  to  bend  over  and  its  end  to  fall 
outside  of  the  flame,  and  thus,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  be 
etunpletelybumed— for  such  combustion  cannot  take  place  within  the  flame.  See 
FuKB.  This  bending  orer  is  variously  brought  about  One  method  is  hy  twisting 
the  wick  with  <me  strand  shorter  than  the  re^  which  is  strained  str^^t  while  the 
candles  are  being  cast;  and  when  released  by  the  melting  of  a  portion,  it  contracts,  and 
benda  the  wick.  Another  method  is  by  adding  on  one  side  of  the  wi<^  a  paste,  con8lBt> 
ing  of  a  mixture  of  borax,  bismuth,  dour,  and  charcoal.  Another,  by  coating  one  of 
the  threads  of  the  wick  with  a  metsillc  envelope,  by  dipping  it  in  fused  bismuth;  the 
metal  fuses  at  the  end  of  the  burning  wick,  and  forms  a  small  ^obule,  which  bends  the 
wick  over,  and  is  itself  readily  combustible  at  a  red  heat  These  are  called  metalUe 
wicks.  Various  other  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  the  same  object  Price's 
manufactory  of  "patent"  candles,  as  these  improved  candles  usually  are  filled,  is 
perhajM  the  largest  in  England.  It  is  situated  at  Vauxfaall,  in  the  neighliorhoDd  of 
LoDdon,  and  ito  economic  arrangements  have  attracted  not  a  little  pu^ic  attention, 
/-umj/iyw^q.v.),  awmtecrystatiinebody,  obtained  by  distillation  from  cannel  coal,  etc, 
affords  a  beautifully  white  and  clear  material  for  candles,  and  having  thus  in  a  great 
degree  the  properties  of  wax  at  a  much  smaller  expense,  it  has  lately  been  mndi  used 
for  this  purpose.    Ozokerit  is  auother  oily  mineral  substance  used  for  candles. 

Candles  wereearlyintroduced — with  symbolical  signification — into  Christian  wwahip, 
and  are  still  so  employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  the  church  of  XSnglaod, 
candles  are  someumes  placed  on  the  altar;  but  the  practice  is  a  sut^ect  of  contro 
yeny.  The  namerous  snperstiUous  notions  and  observances  connected  with  candles 
and  other  lights  in  all  countries  had  a  more  remote  origin,  and  may  be  considered  as 
relics  of  the  once  universally  prevalent  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire.  Numerous 
omens  aio  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  aiso  used  as  charms.  In  Britain,  a  portion  of 
tlie  tallow  rising  up  against  the  wick  of  ttie  candle,  is  called  a  winding-sheet,  and 
r^ardedasa  sure  omen  of  death  in  the  family.  A  tnisht  spsrk  at  the  candle  denotes 
that  the  purty  dlrectiy  opposite  is  to  receive  a  letter.  Wmdy  weather  Is  prophealedfrom 
the  waving  of  the  flame  without  visible  cause,  and  wet  weathw  If  the  wick  does  oot 
U^t  leadfly.  Ughts  appearing  to  luring  up  from  the  ground,  or  issue  ovt  of  a  house, 
and  traverse  the  road  or  air  by  invi^ble  agency,  the  superstitious  in  Wales  and  else- 
where call  eorpBe^JuUet.  They  are  ominous  of  death,  and  their  route  indicates  the 
road  the  corpse  is  to  be  carried  for  burial.  The  size  and  color  of  the  light  tell  whether 
the  fated  person  is  young  or  old.  It  is  or  was  customary  in  some  places  to  li^t  a 
candle,  previously  blessed,  during  the  time  of  a  woman's  travail.  C.  were  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  after  death  as  well  as  before  birth,  for  they  were  placed  on  the  corpse. 
The  object  was  donbtless  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  be  always  on 
the  alert  to  injure  souls  on  entering  and  on  quitting  the  world.   Seealso  CAHDLmua. 

CUUniUBXBBT,  OAin>i.BBBKBT  Htbtlb,  Wax  Tkeb,  Wax  Htbtle,  Tallow  Tbbb, 
or  Batbkbrt,  Mjfriea  etr^vra,  a  snudl  tree  or  shrub  of  4  to  IB  ft  high,  but  generally  a 
low-spreading  shrub,  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  most  abundant  and 
luxuriant  In  the  south.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  ame!^aeMt,  suborder  m/grietm, 
according  to  some,  a  distinct  natural  order,  distinguished  by  naked  flowers,  with  1-celled 
ovary,  a  drupaceous  fruit  (stone-fruit)— the  scales  becoming  fleshy— and  a  shigle  erect 
seed,  "nie  genus  tnyriea  has  male  and  fonale  flowers  on  separate  plants ;  and  the  sc^es 
of  the  caa£i,  in  both  male  and  fenmle  flowers,  are  concave.  The  C.  has  evergreen 
obloogo-lanoeohite  leaves  with  two  small  snratures  on  each  side  at  the  point,  sprinkled 
with  lealnons  dots.  The  bark  uul  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  delightful  fragrance. 
The  drupee— properly  called  berries— are  about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and  when  ripe 
are  covwed  with  a  greenish-white  wax,  which  is  collected  by  boiling  them  and  skim- 
miDg  it  off,  and  is  afterwards  melted  and  refined.  A  bushel  of  twries  wUl  yield  4  (R- 
fi  pounds.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  candles,  which  biuTi  slowly,  with  littie  sm<te,  and  emit 
an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  but  do  not  give  a  strong  light  An  excellent  scented  soap  Is 
made  from  it.— if.  00^0  is  the  Sweet  Gale  of  the  moors  and  bogs  of  Scotland,  well 
known  for  its  deHg£tf ul  fragrance,  a  native  the  whole  northern  parts  of  the  worid. 
Several  ^ledes  are  found  at  the  Qmib  of  Ckwd  Hope,  one  of  which,  Jf.  eordifcUa.  bean 
the  name  of  Wax  Shrdb,  and  candies  are  made  from  its  berries. 
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GAVDU-nSH,  or  EuucHON,  l%aMehthy$  Pae^Jmis,  a  remarkable  fiah  of  tbe  tunilgr 
Mfmon^,  nearly  allied  to  the  capelio  (q.T.V  and.  Like  it,  BtricUv  a  sea-fish  am)roachlngth» 
coasts  to  spawn,  but  not  entering  rivers.  The  candle-fish  inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  western  shores  of  America,  &otn  Vancouver's  island  northwards.  It  is  not  larger  than 
a  smelt,  has  a  somewhat  pointed  and  conical  head,  a  large  mouth,  teeth  on  the  pbaiyn- 
Reals,  and  the  tongue  rough,  but  tbe  lower  jaw,  palatines,  and  vomer  destitute  of  teeth. 
The  color  is  greenish  olive  on  the  back,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  sides  and  belly, 
nMTwly  spotted  with  dirtv  yellow.  It  is  probably  the  fattest  or  most  olefuilnoua  of  all 
flahes,  or  indeed  of  animate,  and  is  used  by  tbe  Cidians  not  only  as  an  article  of  food, 
but  for  maldng  oil.  To  broil  or  fry  ft,  is  nearly  impossible,  becnuse  it  almost  com- 
pletely melts  into  oil.  Indeed,  the  Indians  often  use  it,  in  a  dried  state,  as  a  lamp  for 
lighting  their  lodges,  merely  drawiiw  through  it  a  piece  of  rush  pith,  or  a  strip  from  the 
inner  Imrk  of  the  "cypress  tree"  of  these  regions,  tht^ja  gigantea — a  species  of  srbor 
Tit»— as  a  wick,  a  long  needle  of  hard  wood  beinff  used  for  this  purpose,  and  tbe  fish 
being  then  lighted  at  one  end,  bums  steadily  until  it  is  all  consumed.  In  order  tones 
tbe  dried  fish  for  food,  the  Indians  often  melt  it  into  oil,  by  the  application  of  heat,  and 
drink  the  oil.  It  is  also  eaten  uncooked.  Drying  is  accomplished  without  any  gutting 
or  cleaning,  the  fish  being  fastened  on  skewers  passed  through  the  eyes,  and  hung  in  the 
thick  smoke  at  the  top  of  sheds  in  which  wood  fires  are  kept  burning.  Tbey  soon 
acquire  a  flavor  of  wood-smoke,  and  the  smokine  helps  to  preserve  tbem.  They  are 
then  stowed  away  in  large  frails,'  made  from  cedar-oark  or  rushes,  in  order  to  be  used  for 
food  in  winter.  Immense  shoals  of  caodle-fish  approach  the  shores  in  summer,  and  are 
caught  in  moonlight  nights,  when  tbey  come  to  sport  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
may  often  be  seen  glittering  with  their  multitnoes.  The  Indians  paddle  their  canoes 
noiselessly  amongst  them,  and  catch  them  by  means  of  a  monster  comb  or  n^e— apiece 
of  pine-wood  from  6  to  8  ft.  long,  made  round  for  about  S  ft.  of  its  length  at  tbe  place 
of  the  hand-gripe,  the  rest  flat,  thick  at  the  hack,  but  having  a  sharp  edge  in  front, 
where  teeth  are  driven  into  it  about  4  in.  long,  and  an  inch  apart.  These  teeth  are  usa- 
bly made  of  bone,  but  the  Indian  fishers  have  learned  to  prefer  sharp  iron  nails  when 
they  can  get  them.  One  Indian,  sitting  in  the  stern,  paddles  the  canoe;  another,  stand- 
ing  with  his  face  to  the  bow,  holds  the  rake  firmly  in  both  hands,  the  teeth  pointing 
stemwards,  sweeps  it  with  all  his  force  through  the  glittering  mass,  and  brings  It  to  the 
su^ace  teeth  upwards,  usually  with  a  fish,  and  sometimes  with  tl^ee  or  four,  impaled 
on  each  tooth.  This  process  is  carried  on  with  wonderful  rapidity.  When  a  sumcient 
(niantity  of  candle-flsh  has  been  dried  for  winter,  the  rest  that  are  caught  are  made  into 
^1,  being  for  this  purpose,  piled  in  heaps  until  partially  decomposed,  and  then  placed 
in  large  square  pine-tree  boxes;  a  layer  about  8  deep  in  the  bottom  of  each  box,  covered 
with  cold  water,  and  a  layer  of  hot  stones  put  in,  then  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of  wood, 
another  layer  of  fish,  stones,  and  so  on.  The  oil  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  boxes.  Avastimantityof  oillBthusobtuned.  Tfaecandle^Ahiflanexcellent 
article  of  winter  food  hi  a  wmate  of  which  the  winter  is  aerere ;  and  notwithstanding 
its  exceative  fatness,  is  of  agreeable  flavor.  It  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  econom- 
ical value  to  the  civilized  inhabttants  of  North-western  America,  but  seems  very  likely 
to  do  so,  and  to  acquire  very  considerable  commercial  importance. 

OJUTDLEKAS,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  is  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  is  observed  on  the  Sd  of  Februaiy.  This  festival  is  very  strictly  kept 
by  uie  Roman  Catholic  church,  there  being  a  procession  with  many  ligated  candles, 
and  those  required  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  being  also  on  that  occasion  con- 
secrated; hence  the  name  Candlemas  day.  In  Scotland,  this  day  is  one  of  the  four 
term-days  appointed  for  periodical  annual  payments  of  mone^  interest,  taxes,  etc,  and 
of  entry  to  premises — the  three  other  term-days  there  being  Whitsunday,  Lammas,  and 
Martinmas.   8ee  Terh. 

An  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
society  of  antiquaries,  London,  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  English 
church,  speaks  thus  of  the  custom  of  carrying  candles:  "On  Candlemas  daye  it  shall 
be  declared  that  the  bearyinge  of  candles  is  done  in  the  memorie  of  Christe,  the  spirit- 
ual! lygbte  whom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye  ['  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles '  ],  as  it  is 
redde  in  the  churche  that  daye."  But  an  older  and  heathen  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
wactioe.  Tbe  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  candles  on  this  day  to  the  goddssa 
Februa,  the  mother  of  Mars;  and  pope  Sergios,  seeing  it  would  be  useless  to  prohibit  a 

f>ractlce  of  so  long  standing,  turned  it  to  Christian  account  by  enjoining  a  similar  offer- 
ng  of  candles  to  the  Virgin.  The  candles  were  supposed  to  have  the  ^ect  of  frighten- 
ing the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits  away  from  the  persons  who  carried  them,  or  from  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  placed.  An  order  of  council  in  1684  prohibited  the  cere- 
mony in  England.  There  is  a  tradition  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the  effect  that  a  flne 
0.  portends  a  severe  winter.  In  Scotland,  the  prognostication  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lomog  distich: 

"  If  Candleinafl  Is  fair  and  clear. 
There  *U  be  twa  wlsten  In  the  year." 

Christ's  presentation,  the  holid^  of  St.  Simeon,  and,  in  the  n.  of  England,  the  wives' 
feast-day,  were  names  ^ven  to  Candlemas  day.  See  Brand's  Popuiar  AnHguUiet^  Bohn'a 
edition. 
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CAXntE-Vm,  Almritea  triloba,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  mphorbiacea  <q.T.)>  a 
na^ve  of  the  South  sea  iBlands,  Madagascar.  Molucca,  Java,  etc..  which  proauces  a 
heart-shaped  nut  with  a  very  hard  shell,  and  a  kernel  eood  to  eat  when  roasted,  although 
in  a  raw  state  it  possesses  in  a  alight  degree  some  of  the  active  properties  so  commoa la 
the  euphorbiaeea,  and  is  apt  to  cause  purging  and  colic.  It  is  about  as  luge  as  s  walnut. 
An  excellent  hland  oil  is  procured  from  it,  used  both  for  food  and  as  a  lamp-oil.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Society  islands  after  slightly  batung  these  cuts  in  an  oven,  and 
removing^  the  shell,  bore  holes  through  the  kernels,  and  string  them  on  rushes,  hanging 
them  up  in  their  houses,  to  be  used  for  torches,  which  are  made  by  inclosing  four  or  five 
strings  m  a  leaf  of  the  screw-pine  (pandanua).  These  torches  are  often  used  in  Ashing 
by  night,  and  burn  with  much  btilllancy.  The  lamp-black  used  in  tattooing  was 
omained  from  the  shell  of  the  candle-nut,  A  gummy  sabstance  exudes  from  the 
candle-nut  tte^  wlUch  tlie  TahiUans  chew. 

GAmSBIMK,  The  ordinaiy  G.  ia  so  well  known,  that  no  descripdm  la  needed. 
The  most  important  modem  improvement  in  the  C.  Is  a  contrivance  for  wurinta^nipg 
the  candle  at  a  uniform  height,  by  means  of  a  spring  placed  below  the  candle,  and  con- 
fined in  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  O. ;  this  spring  presses  the  candle  upwards  with 
sufficient  force  to  drive  It  completely  out,  but  for  a  collar  at  the  top,  against  which  the 
surface  around  the  wick  bears,  and  thus,  as  the  candle  melts,  it  yields  to  the  pressure 
of  the  spring,  and  maintains  a  uniform  height.  The  collar,  when  properly  adjusted, 
also  prevents  the  guttering  to  which  composite  candles  are  liable  when  exposed  to  cur- 
rents of  air  or  moved  abo^ 

OAtmOLLt,  Alfhonsb  Louis  Pibbbb  PTa&MTra  ds,  a  noted  Bwlss  botanist  and  son 
of  the  naturalist,  Augusta  de  CandoUe,  born  at  Paris,  October  27th.  1B06.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Geneva  where,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  studied  law,  receiving  the  degree  of 
U..D.,  in  1839,  but  ultimately  abandoned  the  profession  and  pursued  the  study  of  bot-  ' 
'  any,  receiving,  two  years  later,  an  honorary  profeesorshio  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  and 
upon  his  father's  retiring,  in  18S5,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship  and  direction  of 
the  botsnlcal  gardens.  After  retaining  these  offices  eighteen  years,  he  resigned,  in  1851, 
upon  being  appointed  correspondent  of  the  French  Institutes.  A  year  later  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1874,  upon  the  death  of  Professor  Agasaiz,  was 
elected  foreign  member  of  tbtffnstitute  In  his  place. 

The  most  important  of  his  many  writings  are  the  fiUrod/ueUim  a  l'£tude  dis  la  Bi^anique 
(1884-85, 2  vols.)  ;  OiograpAiebotamqMraimmnie  ilSSS,fi-vo]a.) ;  LoUdslanomendaturt 
hotaaiqiu;  and  he  also  edited  a  second  edition  of  his  fathor's  ^6orie  tUmentaire  de  la 
bolanique,  and  completed  the  latter'a  most  important  work,  iVixfovmui  ^HaaaU» 
Natwraiia  Begm  VegetabUit.  He  d.  in  1888. 

QUniT.   See  Contectionkkt. 
OAVBT.  Bee  Cbti<oh. 

OAVITB  (Gr.),  a  loose  gown,  worn  by  the  Hedes  and  Persians  over  their  other  gar- 
menta.  It  was  made  of  woolen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some  other  bril- 
liant color,  and  had  wide  beeves.  In  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  nearly  all  ttie  per- 
Bonages  are  represented  as  so  attired.  A  gown  of  a  veiy  dmllar  kind  Is  still  worn  \(y 
An^Mans,  Tuiks,  and  other  orientala 

GAHDT-SU'SAB  is  the  popular  name  applied  to  ordinair  sugar  when  procured  in  large 
ciystals  by  the  gradual  and  slow  cooling  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar.  See  Suoab. 

OAV'DTnm,  Ibiri»,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  onieifera,  distin- 
guished by  unequal  petals,  the  largest  being  towards  the  circumference  of  the  dense 
DtnTmbs  la  wluch  the  flowers  grow,  and  or  an  emaiglDate  pouch  with  the  valves 
keeled  and  winged,  the  cellsone^weded,  and  ^ cotyledons accumbent  Tfaespedesare 
chiefly  found  in  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  name  C.  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  Island  of  Candla,  the  name  Iberi*  from  Iberia 
(Spain).  One  species,  I.  atnara,  remarkable  for  its  bitterness,  is  a  doubtful  native  of 
England.  Some  species  are  slightly  shrubby,  some  are  herbaceous  perennials,  some 
annuals.  Some  are  among  the  most  familiar  ornaments  of  our  floww-gardens,  as  the 
annual  white  and  purple  C.  (/.  umbeUata),  the  sweet-scented  C.  (/.  MimcAi),  and  two 
slightly  Grubby  species,  /.  tempervitwu  and  /.  tempet^flarens,  the  latter  of  which,  in 
favorable  dtuauons,  continues  to  blossom  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  pleases  the 
eje  at  all  seasons,  both     tlw  abundance  and  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its  flowers. 

CAn,  a  term  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  small  and  smooth  rod,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  walklng-sUck  or  less;  but  more  correctly  Umited  to  the  stems  of  the 
smaller  palms  and  the  larger  grasses.  We  thus  speak  of  sugar  C,  bamboo  C,  etc., 
among  the  latter;  whilst  among  the  former,  this  name  is  particularly  appropriated  to 
Uie  species  of  the  genus  eoZomtM,  also  called  rattan.  To  this  nnus  belong  the  canes 
largely  imported  from  the  tro]^  regions  of  the  east  for  ma£ng  bottiMna  of  chairs, 
couches,  etc.   See  Rattak. 

OAint,  or  Ken.  a  river  rising  in  Bundetcund,  near  lat.  28°  54'  n.,  and  long.  80°  18'  e., 
and,  after  a  n.n.e.  course  of  WO  m.,  entering  the  Jumna  in  lat.  25°  47'  n.,  and  Ions 
SO'SS'east.  It  Is  too  rapid  and  rugged  for  naviga^n;  and  is  remarkaUe  for  tiiemat<af 
less  beauty  of  its  pebbles. 
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CASE' A,  or  Gah'na,  called  Khania  bjr  the  Orceks,  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
Candia  or  Crete,  and  is  capital  of  a  province.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
occu]^  the  site  of  tiie  aodent  Gydoaia.  The  present  city  is  of  VeneUan  o^o,  and 
dates  from  18SS  A.D.,  when  a  colony  was  sent  from  Venice  to  occupy  it.  The  object  of 
ita  foundation  was  to  keep  down  the  Gre^s,  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  at  open  war 
with  their  Italian  lords,  almost  without  intermiarion  from  the  day  when  the  Yenetiana 
flnt  set  foot  on  their  shores.  Venetian  coats  of  arms  are  still  observed  OTer  the  door- 
ways of  some  of  the  principal  houses.  C.  is  surrounded  a  strone  wall  and  deep 
ditch,  hoth  of  which,  however,  are  in  a  state  of  great  dilapitlation;  it  has  a  good  but 
«ry  shallow  harbor.  C.  is  the  principal  mart  for  Oandian  commerce,  and  exports  to 
France  and  Italy,  oil,  soap,  wax,  etc.  Several  consuls  are  stationed  here,  and  ft  is  the 
resldenoe  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  province,  and  of  the  Oreek  bishop.  Pop.  1 2,000, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  native  Greeks;  the  rest  mainly  Turks.  The  language  spoken  Is 
modem  Greek.   The  envinau  of  C.  are  very  beautiful.  Sometimes  called  Candia  (q.  v. } . 

OAn>BSAXB,  Armidit%aria  maerotpgrma,  a  lane  kind  of  reed  or  grass,  indigenous 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  Statea  of  North  America.   It  grows  in  marshy  situ- 
ttons.   It  is  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  bamboo.    The  flowera  an  fn  panicles. 
thCAHB  BELLA  SOALA,  1291-1829 ;  known  also  as  Cak  Grawde.  "  great  dog,"  a 
acquire  i»"^.aWr''5a'"a-*jyho  took  Padua  from  the  Guelphs.   In  1818  he  was  appointed 
then  stowed  away  in  large  rMiCiUl>elliQe  forces,  which  brought  upoQ  him  the  pope's 
food  in  winter.    Immense  aboals  of  Cimea.  he  was  seized  with  illDeaa  while  making  a 
cauj^t  in  moonlight  nights,  when  they  come  ttf^ral  of  that  city.    His  court  was  the 
may  often  be  seen  glittering  with  their  multitucfes.  -  entertaining  Daote,  smong  other 
ncriselessly  amongst  them,  and  catch  them  by  means  of  a  natron  m  glowing  terms,  and 
of  pine-wood  from  6  to  8  ft.  long,  made  round  for  about  2  ti. 
of  the  hand-gripe,  the  rest  flat,  thick  at  the  back,  but  havii>^         v.    «t  i 
where  teeth  are  driven  into  it  about  4  in.  long,  and  an  inch  apart    ^fv"^**  * ,    often  ■ 
ally  made  of  bone,  but  the  Indian  fishers  have  learned  to  prefer  sl»?^f°^ vS—? 
they  can  get  them.   One  Indian,  sitting  in  the  stern,  paddles  the  cauSi^*  ™V  - 
ing  with  his  face  to  the  bow,  holds  the  rake  firmly  in  both  bands,  ta"e      f ^ 
stemwards,  sweeps  it  with  all  his  force  through  the  glittering  mass,  and  \^  *oMa-w>oa 
sorfoce  teeth  upwards,  usually  with  a  flah,  and  sometimes  with  three  or  ^if^'^ 
on  each  tooth.   This  process  is  carried  on  with  wonderful  rapidity.   Wh****  betw^ 
quantity  of  candle-fish  has  been  dried  for  winter,  the  rest  that  are  caught  aP  employed 
oil,  being  for  this  purpose,  piled  in  heaps  until  partially  decomposed,  and     ^  purg»> 
in  large  square  pine-tree  boxes ;  a  layer  about  8  deep  in  Uie  bottom  of  each  be 
with  cold  water,  and  a  layer  of  hot  stones  put  in,  then  a  layer  of  small  piecek|  to  walk 
another  layer  of  fish,  stones,  and  so  on.   The  oil  is  skimmed  from  the  surfa^  besketa 
water  in  the  boxes.  A  vast  quantity  of  oil  is  thus  obtained.  Thecandle-flshiaaoerui  ^tti- 
article  of  winter  food  in  a  dlmate  of  which  the  winter  Is  severe ;  and  notwithi>n) 
its  excessive  fatness,  is  of  agreeable  flavor.   It  has  not  yet  become  an  uticle  of  e^^  ^ 
leal  value  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  North-western  America,  but  seems  veryj  ^^^^ 
to  do  so,  and  to  acquire  very  considerable  commercial  importance. 

CAHBLEXAS,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning.  Is  the  feast  of  the  purification  ol 
Virgin  Mary,  and  is  observed  on  the  8d  of  February.   This  festival  is  very  strictly  1 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  there  being  a  procession  with  many  lighted  candJ^> 
and  Uiose  required  for  the  service  of  the  ensuit^  vear  being  also  on  that  occasion 
secrated;  hence  the  name  Candlemas  day.   In  Bcotland,  this  day  is  one  of  the 
term-days  appointed  for  periodical  annual  payments  of  money,  interest,  taxes,  etc,  t^O 
of  entry  to  premises — the  three  other  term-days  there  being  Whitsunday,  Lammas,  a 
Uartinmas.    See  Term.  a. 

An  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  tih 
society  of  antiquaries,  London,  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  Englitf 
church,  speaks  thus  of  the  custom  of  carrying  candles:  "On  Candlemas  daye  it  shaj 
be  declared  that  the  bcaryinge  of  candles  is  done  in  the  memorie  of  Christe,  the  spirit 
uall  lyghtewhom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye  ['a  light  to  lighten  the  GenUles'],  as  itU 
redde  in  Uie  churche  that  daye."  But  an  older  and  heathen  origin  la  ascribed  to  the 
mactice.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  candles  on  this  day  to  the  goddess 
Februa,  the  mother  of  Mars;  and  pope  Sergius,  seeug  it  would  be  useless  to  prohibit  a 

Eractice  of  so  long  standing,  turned  it  to  Christian  account  by  enjoining  a  similar  ofler- 
ig  of  candles  to  the  Virgin.  The  candles  were  supposed  to  nave  the  diect  of  frighten- 
ing the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits  away  from  the  persons  who  carr.ed  them,  or  from  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  placed.  An  order  of  council  in  1584  prohibited  the  cere- 
mony in  England.  There  is  a  tradition  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the  effect  that  a  fine 
0.  portends  a  severe  winter.  In  Bcotland,  the  prognostication  is  expressed  in  Uie  fol- 
lowing distich: 

"  If  Candlemas  is  fair  and  clear. 
There  '11  be  twa  winters  in  the  jrear." 

Christ's  presentation,  the  holiday  of  6t.  Simeon,  and,  in  the  n.  of  England,  the  wives' 
feast-day,  were  names  given  to  Candlemas  day.  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiqu&iet,  Bohn's  . 
edition.  0 
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OAITQIA'OI,  OB  CAKBI&'BO,  Lmoi,  1S37-8B  ;  a  Gflnoese  painter,  taught  by  his  father. 
He  gained  oetebritj  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  168%  was  invited  to  Spain  ify  Fbllip  n.  to 
assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  EBcnrisl,  in  which  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  chob*, 
representing  the  "Assemblage  of  the  Blessed,"  which  is  considered  Bis  best  work, 
Amoneothersof  hiaworlcsare  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,"  the  *' Sleeping  Oupid," 
and  "Judith." 

GAHICAT'TI,  a  t  in  Sicilr,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  15  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  is  well  built,  and  has  siUphur 
mines.  The  Inhabitants,  about  22,000  in  nomber,  are  ^nciptUly  en^g«d  in  agriculta- 
ral  pursuits. 

CAKIC1TUA,  CiNicnLAK  Days,  or  Dog-datb,  Canicular  Ybak.  Canicular  was  an 
old  name  of  Cania  Minor  (a.  v.);  it  was  also  used  to  denote  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  the 
largest  and  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  which  is  situated  In  the  mouth  of  Canis 
M^or  (q.T).  From  the  heliacal  rising  (q.v.)  of  this  star  (l^us),  the  andients  reckoned 
their  dog-oays,  or  tUea  canieviare»,  which  were  40  in  number— 20  before,  and  90  after 
the  rising  of  the  star.  The  ridng  of  the  dog-star  was  in  ignorance  supposed  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  extreme  heat  and  the  diseasea  incidental  to  these  days.  It  was  by  mere 
accident  that  the  rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  in 
the  times  and  countries  of  tlie  old  astronomers.  Ttie  time  of  its  rising  depends  on 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  is  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latitudes,  oi«^g  to 
preoeoDiom.  In  time,  the  star  will  rise  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  ^^niftniyr  year  was 
that  known  among  the  Egyptians  and  Bttalopians.  It  was  computed  from  one  rtsliiK  of 
Birius  to  the  next,  and  condsted  ordinarily  of  865  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  860. 
This  year  was  sometimes  called  the  heliaod  year.  Tne  reason  for  computme  the  year 
from  the  ridng  of  Krhis,  seems  to  liave  been  iha^  at  the  ^mt,  tbe  beliocal  i&ng  coin- 
cided with  the  grestset  swelUag  of  the  Nile.  SeeOumnuB. 

OAVIDX  (Lat  eanU,  a  do^,  a  family  of  the  digitigrade  (q.v.)  section  of  carnivorous 
TpiiiTiniaH«.,  which,  as  now  gener^Sy  deoned,  is  less  extensive  than  the  Linmean  genus 
eanit,  the  hyenas  being  excluded  from  it,  and  referred  to  the  family  viverrida  (civets, 
ichneumcms,  etc.).  Those  fanulies  are,  indeed,  closely  connected,  and  hyenas  may  be 
said  to  form  a  connecting-link  between  them,  the  dentition,  however,  making  a  nearei 
approach  than  in  either  of  them  to  that  of  tbe  cats  or  fslida. — The  G.  have  two  flat 
tuberculous  molar  teeth  or  grinders  on  each  side,  behind  the  great  carnivorous  cheek- 
tooth—the last  premolar — of  the  upper  jaw,  a  dentition  resembtine  that  of  the  bear 
fiunily,  or  unSdm,  to  which  they  exhibit  a  further  resemblance  in  their  power  of  adapt 
ing  themselves  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food.  Their  whole  organization  fits  them  to  oe 
less  exclusively  carnivorous  than  the  feline  tribe.  They  have  generally  three  incisors  or 
tmttiag  teeth,  with  one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  premolars  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
two  true  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower.  Thetmemolan 
are  adapted  for  crushing  either  bones  or  v^etable  food.  The  lart  premolars  in  the 
npper  jaw  are  remarkably  large,  and  partlcufiiriy  adapted  for  cutting  flesh.  See  Doo, 
Inmsaa,  Fox,  Jackal,  Ltcaok,  Wolf,  etc. 

GAXI'VA,  Luiai,  Catalikbb,  178&-1856 ;  b.  In  I^edmont ;  an  architect  and  archs- 
ologiat.  He  wMEWofesaor  of  architecture  at  Turin,  and  superintended  the  excavatloa  of 
Tosculom  in  1889,  and  of  the  Applan  Way  la  1848i.  He  wrote  many  works  on  archi- 
tecture and  arcluMlQgy,  some  of  which  were  pnUIahed  in  the  most  muttpbaatm  maimar 
by  hit  patroness,  the  quern  of  Sardinia. 

€AnMSI^  or  Caitihk  Tekfu,  tbe  four  teeth,  two  In  eaeh  Jaw,  which  on  pofaited 
and  stand  between  the  incisors  and  the  bknmida;  ■ometlmee  coikd  "eye  tem"  or 
"  itMiiach  teeth.''  In  lituis,  wolves,  dogi^  and  ouwr  camirm  th^  ore  luge  and  ttxong, 
fat  holding  pie^  and  teanng  raw  flesh. 

oum,  Mabco  ASTono,  Italian  publlelst  and  poet,  b.  at  Yeniee  bt  182^8tndled 
at  the  University  of  Padna,  but  became  Involved  In  political  troubles  and  fted  to  Tuscany, 
whcve  he  published  Pius  IX,  of  Itefy,  He  afterwards  took  port  In  the  political  di»- 
tnrbonceaof  1848,  and  left  Italy,  tnTwtng  In  Oreece  and  the  East.  In  1852  he  published 
MenU^  fimtatig  «  euore,  a  volume  of  poems.  After  many  adventures  he  returned  to  Italy 
fn  18W,  and  In  1862  was  wpttoted  political  agent  in  Uie  East  by  Bottozzl.  In  1866  he 
Mmd  the  amnr  of  OarlbauU  and  afterword  went  to  France,  bnt  in  1873  returned  to 
Italy.  In  IflTOhe agitated  in hdkoll  of  the  Servians  and  Uter  took purt  in  the  Russian 
can^ialgn  as  newspaper  oorrespoakdent.  His  wwks  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
and  them  may  be  mentioned  Oiorgio  H  monaeo  a  Ltila ;  SoHMi  ;  Odi  waffieh* ;  La 

fuaUmu  MP  Epiro  ;  la  mrita  taUa  qutitwM  def/li  Itraeliti  m  Sumamiaf  Amon  «  dolore; 
Aiidea  UjfmoiiOffiqiiM, 

OAHItlira,  PxTTBUS,  1K21-8? ;  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  who  took  a  {ffominent  part  in  tbe 
eoondl  of  Trent  In  1646:  was  preacher  to  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  first  eceksustical 
emor  of  the  Jesuits  In  Germany.   He  established  colleges  of  tiie  wder  at  Plogne,  Fil- 
bonrs,  Angshnrg,  and  DUUngen.  He  was  the  anttu»     two  eatechlsma,  the  liiger  and 
the  omaUer,  andwos  beatified  in  1864. 

G&'m  MM.'Uft^  the  Ortater  Dog^  a  constellaUon  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  below 
the  feet  of  Orion.   It  contains  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  Uie  stars,  and  its  idM»  VtKL^ 
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be  found  by  means  of  this  star,  which  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  line  through  the 
heU  of  Orion,   According  to  Flamsteed,  It  contains  31  stars. 

CA'HIS  MI'NOB,  the  Lesser  Bog,  is  a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is 
near  Canis  Major,  and  just  below  Qemini.  Frocyon,  of  the  first  maAoitude,  is  its  prin- 
(Upal  star,  and  lies  In  a  direct  line  between  Sirins  and  Pollux;  so  tEat  the  portion  of 
the  constellation  may  be  found  by  means  of  this  star.  According  to  Flamsteed,  it  con- 
tains in  all  14  stars. 

GAHISTEB  SHOT.   Bee  Case  Shot. 

CAHXE&,  a  disease  of  plants,  especially  fatal  to  fruit-trees  in  many  gardens.  It  is  a 
kind  of  gangrene,  usually  beginning  in  the  young  shoots  and  branches,  and  mdually 
proceeding  towards  the  trunk,  killing  the  tree  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Wet  sub- 
soils seem  in  many  cases  to  induce  it,  and  it  b^;ins  most  readily  in  shoots  that  have  bem 
imperfectly  ripened  and  injured  by  frost,  or  which  hare  received  some  accidental 
wound.  Those  varieties  of  fruit-trees  which  have  been  long  propagated  by  grafting 
and  budding  are  most  liable  to  It.  It  is  sometimes  cured  by  Modiv^  mnen  the  tree,  ana 
causing  it  to  throw  out  new  branches. 

C&NKEB,  avague  term  applied  to  various  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  characterized 
by  their  chronic  nature,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  ulceration,  Buppnralion,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  fungoid  excrescences  in  the  parts  affected. 

OAITEEB,  in  the  foot  of  the  horse.  This  malady,  believed  by  Oerlach,  of  Berlin,  to 
be  truly  cancerous,  is  observed  in  two  different  forms:  in  the  acute  stage,  when  the 
malady  ischlefly  local;  and  In  the  chnHiic  stage,  when  the  constitution  suffers,  and  all 
local  remedies  nil  to  restore  a  healthy  function  of  the  structures  of  tiie  foot, 

Stfmptom».—l%  usually  commences  by  discharge  from  the  heels,  or  the  cleft  of  the 
frog  of  the  horse's  foot.  The  horn  becomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  the  vascular  struct- 
ures beneath  become  inflamed,  and  the  pain  which  the  animal  endures  is  intolerable.  It 
is  therefore  very  lame  on  one,  two,  or  all  feet,  according  to  the  number  affected. 
Thou^  there  is  no  constitutional  fever,  the  horse  becomes  emaciated,  and  unfit  for 
work.  During  wet  weather,  and  on  damp  soil,  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity.  The 
sore  slructurea  bleed  on  the  least  touch,  and  consuterable  fungoid  granulations, 
commonly  <»lled  jnoud  flesh,  form  ruiidly. 

OauMt, — ^This  disease  is  occasionally  hereditary,  and  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
low-bred  drauj^t  ox  coach  hnaes.  Dirt,  cold,  and  wet  fim>r  the  inodaetiou  of  Uift 
disease,  and  there  Is  always  a  tendency  to  rdapse  when  once  an  animal  has  been 
affected. 

TreaimeTit. — Pare  away  detached  portions  of  horn,  and,  in  mild  cases,  sprinkle  pow- 
dered acetate  of  copper  over  the  sore;  apply  over  tiUs  pledgets  of  tow,  fixed  over  the 
foot  by  strips  of  iron  or  wood  passed  between  shoe  and  foot.  In  sevoe  cases,  tar  and 
nitric  add,  creosote  and  turpentine,  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  and  otiier  active  caustics, 
have  to  be  used  for  a  time  with  the  regular  employment  of  pressure  on  the  dlsmsed 
surface.  The  animal  requires  to  be  treated  conBtuutionallv  by  periodical  purifpUlves 
and  alteratives.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  exercise  often  aid  mucuL  In  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

0AHXER4KIBS,  in  tiie  human  being,  is  developed  chiefly  among  children  In  the 
form  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  commoidy  the  result  of  indi- 
gestive derangement.  In  general  it  is  only  a  local  and  temporaiy  affliction,  and  may  be 
removed  by  proper  q>plic«Uon  ot  nitrate  of  silver,  either  solid  or  in  a  sohitton,  or  witti 
borate  of  soda. 

OAHKXB  TOBM,  An^wt«rjf$,  a  genua  of  destructive  insects  of  the  order  lapieloptera 
and  family  geometridae.  The  fem^e  moths,  from  the  eggs  of  which  this  worm  comes, 
■re  wingless.  In  tike  qnlng  thery  creep  up  the  tnmks  oi  trees,  on  which  tii^  draodt 
thdr  ^gs.  These  soon  prrauoe  tiw  worms,  which  feed  upon  young  leaves  of  nutt- 
trees  tSa  of  nearly  oU  cultivated  trees.  After  about  four  weeks  of  feeding  they  cre^ 
down,  or  let  themselves  down  hy  a  web,  and  burrow  in  the  ground,  where  thev  change 
to  chrysalis,  and  remain  until  the  following  spring.  Like  other  geometridffi,  the  worm 
has  six  legs  forward  and  four  stout  prop  legs  behind.  In  consequence  of  their  singular 
mode  of  locomotion  they  are  often  called  measuring,  or  inch  or  span,  or  loop  worms  or 
geometers.  As  the  female  moth  cannot  fly,  trees  may  be  protected  from  this  worm  - 
surrounding  their  trunks  with  a  hollow  vessel  filled  with  oil  or  thin  tar.  which  prevents 
the  ascent  of  the  egg-laying  moth;  but  in  recent  years  the  smhtowb  introduced  from 
England  have  entirely  suKlued  this  worm  in  many  districts  that  had  been  completely 
denuded  of  leaves  almost  every  summer.  This  remedy,  however,  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  English  sparrow  is  not,  in  general,  an  insect-eating,  but  is  a  grain-eating 
bird;  it  is  very  pugnacious,  and  as  prolific  as  the  rabbit;  it  has  miven  away  the  native 
birds  wherever  it  has  gained  a  footing,  and  as  there  are  many  other  insect  loaf -eaters 
which  it  will  not  touch,  and  which  no  other  birds  are  left  to  destroy,  the  trees  are  ia 
nearly  as  great  danger  as  before,  while  the  grain-fields  of  farmers  ore  banning  to  suffer 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  sparrows. 

OAHVA,  a  plant  of  the  order  marantaeem,  a  species  of  leed,  the  fruit  of  whitih  Is  a 
hard  block  seed  growing  in  a  capsule.  Tbia  stansh  of  C.  is  ■""Miiptw  used  instead  of 
arrow-root.  It  grows  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  states,  and  has  become  a  common 
ornamental  plant  in  the  north. 
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OUKWL,  one  of  the  bUndi  of  the  Hebrides,  ofT  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland,  7  m.  a.w, 
of  Skye,  and  S  m.  n.w.  of  Bom.  It  belones  to  Ai^Ieshlre,  and  is  41  m.  long  from  e. 
to  w.,  and  1  m.  broad.  The  surface  stands  high  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  trap 
<c1ay-stone,  porphyry,  and  trap  conglomerate,  with  fragments  of  old  red  sandstone  and 
bituminous  wood),  which  has  overflowed  thin  Uminw  of  coal  and  shale.  The  island 
has  a  hilt  of  basalt,  called  Compass  Hill,  which  reverses  the  magnetic  needle.  It  has  a 
very  small  population. 

OAinrABniA'CXX,  a  natmal  order  of  dtcotyledonous  plants,  or,  accordine  to  many, 
a  suborder  of  TJRXiCACEiB  (q.v.),  diflfering  from  the  proper  urtieaeea  chiefly  In  the  sus- 
pended ezalbuminouB  seed,  and  hooked  or  spiral  embiro.  But  only  two  plants  of  the 
order  or  suborder  are  known,  both  of  them  valuable,  Hbicp  (q.v.)  and  the  Hop  (q.v.). 

OAVIIABis  nr'DIOA.    See  HsiCP. 

OAtnti  (ancient  Cbnius),  ft  t.  of  Boufliem  Italy,  in  Oie  fawvinoe  of  Bail,  8  m.  waw. 
of  Barletta,  not  far  from  the  month  cd  the  Ofanto,  formeriy  the  Aufldus.  It  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  great  victory  here  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  the  summer 
of  21d  B.a  Hannibal  crossed  the  Aufldus  at  a  ford,  and  attacked  the  Romans,  who  in 
ft  short  time  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  terrible  Numidian  cavalry.  Among  those 
left  on  the  field  were  Paulus  j£miliu8,  the  consul  of  the  previous  year;  Hinuciiui,  the 
late  master  of  the  horse;  and  a  vast  number  of  Roman  kni^ts.  The  loss  of  the  Romans 
is  Btftted  by  Llvy  ftt  46,000  infan^  and  8.000  cavalry.  Aa  Hftnulbal  lost  in  the  battle 
8,000  men,  be  did  not  think  It  prudent  to  follow  the  advice  of  Haharhal.  and  advance 
rapidly  on  Kome.  Twenty  thonsand  were  made  priaoners,  parUy  on  the  field 

oibattle  and  partly  In  the  cftmp. 

OAnXL  GOAL.   See  Coal. 

OAVnB,  ft  se«>ort  t.  ot  Fnuice,  in  the  department  of  Alpes-Harltimes,  pleasantly 
sltnated  on  the  l^diterranean,  on  the  road  to  Nice.  The  district  in  which  It  is  sltnated 
is  plctnresqoe  and  very  fertile.  Oranges,  lemons,  olives,  almonds,  figs,  peaches,  and 
grapes  are  extensively  cultivated.  Situated  on  an  elevation  that  slopes  toward  the  sea, 
ft  is  sheltered  from  the  northern  winds  liy  a  range  of  hills.  It  Is  famed  for  Its  salubrity, 
which  has  induced  a  number  of  English  families  to  make  It  a  winter  residence;  and  It 
has  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  In  France.  Lord  Brougham  used  to 
occupy  a  fine  villa  here,  and  his  death  occurred  here  in  1868.  LatterW'jifae  town  has 
been  much  improved.  It  has  fisheries  of  anchovies  and  sardines,  and  a  trade  In  the 
prodnce  of  the  district.  After  his  escape  from  Elba,  Bonaparte  landed  about  ft  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  e.  of  C,  Mar.  1,  1815.    Pop.  '91,  19,988. 

OAmBAL  ^derived  from  a  varied  in  the  spelling  of  Caribs,  the  original  inhabitftnte 
of  the  West  India  islands,  who  were  reputed  to  be  man-eaters,  and  some  tribes  of  whom, 
having  no  r  In  their  language,  pronounced  their  name  Oantb),  means,  like  the  Qreek 
word  ofUAntpcpAwKW,  which  Is  often  used  instead  of  it,  one  who  feeds  on  human  flesh. 
Tbepractloe  Is  often  attributed  by  classical  and  early  Chiistian  writers  to  noes  -whose 
rracaces  they  denounoe  as  sbonuiiftble;  but  the  denundttUon  Is  often  better  evidence 
of  the  abboneBce  of  cannibalism  by  those  making  the  accusation  than  of  its  practice  by 
llieaccused.  Homer  makes  Polyphemus  eat  men,  but  only  asone  of  his  other  unnatunu 
nOributu  88  a  monster.  The  earl^  Christian  writers  frequently  attributed  cannibalism 
to  the  unconverted.  St.  Jerome  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the  practice,  stating  that 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  living  in  Gaul  he  beheld  the  Scotfr— a  people  of  Britain — eating 
homan  flesh;  and  though  there  were  plenty  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  their  disposal,  yet 
^vould  they  prefer  a  bam  of  the  herdsman  or  a  piece  of  female  breast  as  a  luxury.  State- 
ments In  old  authors.still  more  absurd  Induced  some  thinkers  to  believe  that  cannibalism 
Is  unnatural,  and  to  deoythat  it  was  ever  practiced  by  human  beings  except  under  the 
preseure  of  starvation.  The  accurate  observation  of  late  travelers  has,  however,  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  cannibftlism  has  been  and  is  systematically  practiced.  Comte,  as  part 
of  his  system  of  positive  philosophy,  accepting  of  cannibalism  as  a  condition  of  barbar- 
ism, maintains  that  the  greatest  step  In  human  civilization  was  the  invention  of  slavery, 
since  it  put  an  end  to  the  victor  eating  the  vftnouished.  The  facts,  however,  which  we 
possess,  show  that  the  people  s^tematlcalty  addicted  to  human  fiesb  are  not  the  most 
degraded  of  the  hnman  race.  For  Instance,  in  the  Australian  continent,  when  the 
larger  animals  are  scarce,  the  people,  who  are  of  an  extremely  degraded  type,  feed  on 
worms  and  herbs,  and  have  only  been  known  In  cftsual  and  exceptional  conditions  to 
feed  on  human  flesh.  The  New  Zealaoders,  on  the  other  band,  who  are  the  most  highly 
developed  aboriginal  race  with  which  late  European  civilization  has  had  to  compete, 
were,  down  to  a  late  period,  systematic  feeders  on  human  flesh,  despising  the  ioefflcient 
food  which  satisfied  toe  natives  of  Australia.  In  Angas's  yea  Zealand  Itttutrated,  there 
Is  a  picture  of  the  country  mansion  of  the  accomplished  chief  Rangibaeta,  "  one  of  the 
finest  specimens,"  says  the  author,  "  of  elaborately  ornamented  dwellings  yet  extant." 
Its  name  Is  Eal  Tangata,  which  means,  eat  man;  and  it  has  been  so  called  In  pleadog 
memorial  of  the  feasts  held  within  its  walls.  It  has  beei^npposed  that  the  reason  why, 
among  the  Jews  and  several  eastern  nations,  the  eating  of  swine's  fiesh  was  forbidden 
as  an  unclean  food,  was  its  resemblance  to  human  fiesh,  and  the  danger  that  persons 
accustomed  to  the  one  might  not  retain  their  abhorrence  of  the  other.  In  the  crusades, 
tiie  Saracens  charged  their  Christian  enemies  with  eating  unclean  food,  including  flesh 
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of  mea  and  of  Bwine.  In  the  old  romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Liun,  he  is  represented, 
on  recoveriog  from  sickness,  as  longing  for  a  piece  of  pork;  but  tliat  not  being  procur- 
able, a  piece  of  a  Baracea's  head  was  substituted  for  ft,  mad  im>nounced  hj  lum  to  be 
inflnitely  more  palatable.  There  have  been  many  sad  instances  where  people  who 
naturally  had  a  horror  of  such  food,  have  been  driven  by  starvation  to  eat  human  flesh 
— as  in  sieges  and  sbipwrecka  Besides  these  instances,  however,  and  the  sTstematic  can- 
nibals, there  is  no  doubt  that  people  not  otherwise  habituated  to  the  practice,  have  been 
excited  by  ferocity  and  revenge  to  eat,  and  with  relish,  the  flesli  of  enemies.  In 
many  of  the  cannibal  countries,  only  the  fleah  of  enemies  is  consumed.  As  an  instance 
that  this  is  a  natural  development  of  ferocity  in  degraded  natures,  we  may  take  the  fate 
of  the  princess  Lamballe  in  the  French  revolution,  whose  heart  was  plucked  out  by  one 
of  the  savages  of  the  mob,  taken  to  a  restaurant,  and  there  cooked  and  eaten  by  him. 
The  great  Highland  chief,  sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Locheil,  in  a  dealh-stru^le  with  an 
English  trooper,  kilted  him  by  biting  a  piece  out  of  his  throat,  and  used  to  say  it  was  the 
nreetest  mmel  ha  had  ever  tasted.    See  Ajidrte,  iKs  Antkropapiagie  <Leip.,  1887). 

OAIHUIQ,  Chables  John,  Viscount,  second  son  of  the  statesman  Qeone.  was  b. 
Dec.,  1812.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  viacouDt  C. 
on  his  mother's  death  in  1837,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  captain  In  the  navy,  having 
been  drowned  at  Madeira  in  1828.  In  1841,  he  became  undcr-secretarj'  of  state  for  for- 
dgn  affairs  in  sir  Robert  Feel's  government,  and  wfterwards  commissioner  of  woods  md 
forests.  When  lord  Aberdeen  came  into  office,  he  was  made  postmaster-general;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1856,  he  succeeded  lord  Dalhoude  as  govemor-generel  of  Indiia.  Hts 
oooduct  duriog  the  awful  crisis  of  the  Indian  muUny  was  decried  at  the  time  by  many 
as  weak  and  pudllanimous;  but  the  general  opinion  now,  when  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  better  known,  is  th^  he  acted  with  singular  coon^  moderatioit,  and  judi- 
doameas.   He  died  In  London,  ITtti  June,  1888. 

OAHHUICk  Gborob,  a  distinguished  British  statesman  and  orator,  was  b.  In  Iiondon, 
April  11,  1770.  His  father,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  relatives  for  marrying  beneath  his  station,  and  died  in  poverty  when 
his  son  was  only  a  year  old.  His  mother  (who  for  a  subsistence  tried  the  stage,  with  but 
little  success,  married  an  actor,  and  subsequently  a  linen-draper)  lived  to  rejoice  in  the 
success  and  participate  in  the  good- fortune  of  her  boy,  whose  education  was  liberally 
provided  by  an  uncle.  0.  was  first  educated  at  Eton,  from  which  be  passed,  at  the  age 
of  17,  to  Christ's  church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  greatly  distingnUhed  himself,  espe- 
cially in  clashes.  While  here,  he  culUvated  the  friendship  of  the  Hon.  Oharles  Jenldu- 
son  (afterwards  lord  Liverpool),  who  was  of  considerable  service  to  him  in  after-life. 
From  Oxford  he  went  to  Lincoln's  inn,  but  on  the  sugg^tion  of  Burke,  as  it  is  said,  he 
soon  relinquished  the  bar  for  a  parliamentary  career.  He  entered  the  house  for  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1798,  as  the  protggd  and  supporter  of  the  minister,  Pitt  In  1796,  he  was 
appointea  an  under-secretaTy  of  state.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1708  that  C.  made  a 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  by  his  speeches  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
dave-trade.  and  ag^nst  Mr.  Tierney's  motion  regarding  peace  with  ibe  French  directoir, 
the  latter  of  which,  especially,  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  alike  by  the 
house  and  the  country.  In  Uie  debates  on  the  habeas  corpus  suspenrion  act,  the  nuion 
wUh  Ireland,  and  other  important  questions,  C.  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  mlnistiy, 
not  only  by  his  voice  in  parliament,  but  by  his  pen  in  a  satirical  paper,  called  the  AnU- 
Jaecbin,  In  which  he  especially  taahed  the  "  new  philosophy,"  as  it  was  called,  promul- 
gated by  the  French  republicans.  The  Kntfe  Chnnder  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  hap- 
piest of  his  efforts  ia  this  line.  In  1801,  Pitt  resigned  office,  and  0.  lolned  the  oppou- 
Uon  against  tbe  Addington  minlstiy.  When  Pitt  again  became  premier  In  1804,  O.  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  unUl  Htt's  death  In  1806.  His  oi^>o- 
sition  to  the  short-lived  Orenville  ministry  which  succeeded,  savored  of  the  bittemessof 
party  feeline,  and  his  treatment  of  Fox  in  his  last  days,  and  of  his  memory  after  hia 
death,  was  far  from  generous.  When  the  Portland  mmlstry  was  formed  in  1807,  C.  waa 
appointed  minister  for  foreign  afliurs,  a  position  for  which  he  was  specially  qualified, 
and  his  ^^wtches,  written  at  this  tiine,  are  models  of  numlineas  and  lucidity.  In  1813, 
all  his  eloquence  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  During  the  same  year 
he  waa  elected  for  Liverpool,  for  which  he  was  again  returned  three  snccMslve  times. 
In  1814,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  returned  in  1816,  and  was  made  prendent  of 
the  board  of  wntrol,  and  supported  the  Liverpool  minisby  in  all  their  arbitrary  and 
repressive  measures  until  1820.  when  he  resigned.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
government  against  queen  Caroline.  Nominated  govemor-|^neral  of  India  in  18^,  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  when  the  suicide  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  called  htm 
to  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  In  this  capacity,  C.  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  his 
country.  He  infused  a  more  liberal  spirit  into  the  cabinet,  he  asserted  the  Independence 
of  British  ptditics  a^nst  the  ^plomacy  that  would  have  entangled  the  nation  with  tiia 
Holy  Alliance,  and  gave  a  new  oirectiDn  and  Impetos  to  commerctal  affairs  by  a  gradual 
laying  aside  of  the  prohibit! vmyst^m.  He  arranged  the  relations  of  Brazil  ejor  Portu< 
gu ;  drew  the  French  cabinet  into  agreement  with  the  British  respecting  SpanlsL  Ameri- 
can affairs;  WAS  the  first  to  recognize  the  free  states  of  Spanish  America:  promoted  the 
tree^  coml^ning  England,  France,  and  Russia,  for  a  settllBment  of  t^  afSafrs  of  Ckeeo^ 
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Cannon,  Etc.,  ^fl/i^tt^. — i.  French  six-pound  false  culverin  ( 1550).    2.  French  nmmuni 
"  Elephant,"  1565).    5.  German  twenty-five  pound  mortar  (1800).    6.  Stonning-kei 
10,  II.  Chain  and  stem-shot,    12.  Danish  cartridge-carriage  (1720).    13.  German  tw 
16.  German  twenty-pound  culverin  {1550).     17.  French  culverin  {1550).     iS.  Gem 
arde  (1500).     23.  Italian  mortaro  (1500).     24.  Sponge.     25.  leading-shovel.  21 
32.  Double-barbed  spear.     33.  Storming  spear.     34.  Storming  club.     35.  Storm: 
38.  Anchor-ball.    39.  Fire-jug.    40.  Fire-ball.    41.  Gun-carriage,    42.  Forty-pou 
twelve-pound  field-piece.     47.  Powder- barrel,     48.  Prussian  twelve-pound  field-pit 
52.  Prussian  ten-pound  howitzer  (1812).    53.  Cartridge.   54.  Wad.    55.  Bag-cartrir 
cast-iron  carriage  (1713).    58.  Ball-cartridge.    59.  Shot-cartridge.     60.  Prussian  p 
gun.     64,  65.  Percussion  shells.     65.  Prussian  shrapnell-shell.     67.  Whitworth' 
71.  French  mortar  with  side-chambers  (1680).    72.  Prussian  twenty-five  pound  ho' 
(1818).    79.  Trangree  cart.    80.  Quadrant. 
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,iijuniiioii  cart  ( is6o).  3.  French  twtnty-pouud  mortar.  4.  German  eighteen-pound  mortar  (Jie 
,g.Uey  (1680).  7.  German  fire-shield  {1620).  8.  German  lattle-charict  (1620).  9.  Pile  of  balls, 
jn  tffenty-pound,  mortar  with  carriage.  14.  Fire-bcmb.  15.  German  sectional  shield-piece  (1680). 
Cernian  falconet  (1740).  19-21.  Concentric,  eccentric,  and  explosive  bombs.  22.  Italian  bomb- 
I  26.  Rammer.  27.  Fuse.  28.  Spike.  29.  Swipe.  30.  Charge-drawer.  31.  Ball -extractor, 
itonoing  wreath.  36.  Danish  iron  gun  carriage  for  forts  (1713).  37.  Hot-shot  with  anchor, 
v-poond  cannon  of  Charles  V.  43.  Fire-cross.  44.  Fire-ball.  45.  Explosive-ball,  46.  German 
Id-piece  (1812).  4g.  Petard.  50.  German  breech-loader  {1550).  51.  French  field-piece  (1750). 
artii'^  p-  56.  German  cannon  with  oval  lumen  {1680).  57.  Danish  three-pound  field-piece,  with 
jnp  3-rocket.  61.  Rocket  with  side-staff.  62.  Rocket  without  staff.  63.  Krupp  looo-pound 
rth'i  -11.  68.  French  mountain-piece  (1680),  and  quadrants.  69.  Drag.  70.  Block-chassis^ 
[hoi     T,    73.  Wooden  mold  for  fire-balls.    74.  Fusee.    75-77.  Tin  fusees.    78.  French  br^^QQi 
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and  which  was  signed  JoIt  6,  1827;  protected  Portugal  from  Spanish  invadou;  con 
tended  earnestly  for  CathcMic  emancipation;  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  In  Feb.,  1827,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  forced  the  earl  of  Liverpool  to  resign, 
and  Mr.  C.  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  administration.  His  health,  noTerer,  gave 
way,  and  he  died  Aug.  8.   See  Lord  Dailing's  Biatorical  CharaOen  (1867). 

GUBIVa,  Sib  Skraxfobd.   See  Stbatfobd  dx  Bxscuffk,  Viscount. 

CUUnrOH.   S«e  Hachinb  Gtmrs,  ObdnjlITCB,  Obdnahcb  Fabbication,  Rapii>- 

OAWOV,  aco.  in  central  Tennessee;  280  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 12,197,  includ.  colored.  The 
surface  is  mieven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  ^odndng  grain,  tobacco,  etc,  Co. 
Beat,  Woodbury. 

CAHHON,  GrEOBas  Q. ,  b.  Liverpool,  Eng. ,  in  1827 ;  received  a  thorough  education :  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Great  Salt  L^e  basin,  now  Utah  territory;  member  xA  the 
legislative  council  of  Utah,  1865,  *06,  *ee,  '70,  *71,  '72;  delegate  In  congress  from  Utah 
for  many  years;  InfloenUal  Kwmon  leader;  translated  the  Smk  <tf  Mormm  Into  the 
Hawaiian  Ungnage. 

OUnroV,  Joseph  G.,  b.  N.  Car.,  1838;  was  state's  atty.  In  lU.,  1861-88;  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a  Republican  from  Illinois  in  1872;  and  re-elected  for  each  sncc^eding 
term. 

CAVITOK  FOnVDIira.   see  Obdnakce  Fabrication. 

CAKV8TATT,  a  t.  of  Wilrtemberg,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Neckar,  about  3  m.  n.e. 
tA  Stuttgart.  It  owes  Its  origin  to  the  Bomans,  of  whose  presence  there  are  still  found 
many  traces.    It  has  nomeroue  mineral  sprii^.   Pop.  '90,  19,800. 

OAHTO,  AiiOHso,  an  illustrious  Spanish  painter,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Granada, 
in  which  city  he  was  born,  Mar.,  1001.     He  received  his  first  instructions  in  tlie  princi- 

Jles  of  art  from  his  father,  Miguel  Cano,  who  was  an  an^itect;  studied  sculpture  under 
.  Montanes,  and  painting  under  Pacheco  aad  Juui  de  Castillo ;  and  att^ed  celebrity 
BO  early  that,  in  1(188  or  1089,  he  was  appointed  court  oainter  and  architect  to  the  kiug. 
He  dted  at  Oranada  in  1664  or  1667. 

OAVra  AHD  C&IIOEXIO.  A  canoe  Is  a  species  of  boat,  made  br  hollowing  and  shap- 
ing the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  sometimes  of  skins  stretched  over  whalebooe,  as  used  by  the 
Bsquimauz,  and  propelled  by  the  double-bladed  paddle,  7  feet  long  and  6  inches  broad. 
Also  from  the  bark  oi  trees  shaped  and  strengthened.  The  French  for  canoe  we  find  to 
be  cannot,  Spanish  eanna,  Italian  earioe,  all  derived  from  the  Latin  eanna.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  inhabitants  of  France  give  the  following  names  to  the  canoe,  bateau,  caiaue, 
h6t,  namre,  pirogue,  chaloupe,  naeeUe  or  ptriaaoir  :  to  the  paddle,  pagaye,  and  the  {uddler 
paga^BUT.  The  English  word  "canoe  may  be  defined  as  a  boat  propelled  by  one  or  more 
pad^sa,  used  without  a  fixed  fulcrum  (prop  or  support)  on  the  boat,  and,  Uierefore, 
biTari^ly  with  the  sitter  facing  toward  tne  dow.  Canoes  are  made  of  many  different 
substances.  In  America,  the  most  commonly  used  one  Is  the  birch-bark  canoe,  which  is 
made  in  all  sizes.  Paper  canoes  are  also  in  use,  but  are  too  light  and  cranky  except  for 
racing.  Canoes  of  tin  and  of  india-rubber  have  been  used  in  England  ;  but'for  general 
use  canoes  made  from  <wk,  cedar,  birch,  or  pitch  pine  are  the  most  durable.  In  naving 
a  canoe  built,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  that  in  certain  portions  of  its  frame- 
work it  should  be  constrocted  for,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to,  the  particular  perscm  wlio 
b  to  use  it.  The  length  of  the  foot  deddes  the  height  the  canoe  uiould  be  from  keel  to 
deck  ;  the  length  of  uie  legs  the  space  required  for  the  "  well ;"  while  the  weight,  of 
course,  decides  the  displacement.  The  canoe  has  been  popular  in  Fngland  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  merely,  however,  for  short  races  on  smooth  waters.  It  was  not 
until  1865  that  one  was  especially  designed  for  a  long  joumev  by  water  in  seas,  lakes,  and 
livers,  and  by  railroads  and  carriages  on  land,  and  to  be  dragged  over  rough  roads  and 
through  thick  woods,  or  carried  on  men's  shoulders  from  one  stream  to  aaother,  as  Is 
so  frequently  the  case  to-day,  especially  in  America.  Oak  is  the  best  wood  that  can  ba 
mad,  with  the  top  streak  of  mabogany  and  tlie  deck  of  fine  cedar.  Of  these  materials, 
the  Rub  Bojf  (Mr.  Hscgr^or's  famoos  boat)  was  made,  and  as  her  weight  with  all  her 
fittings  was  only  71  lbs. ,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  one  lighter  ;  indeed,  for  any 
one  knocking  about,  lighter  or  flimsy  canoes  are  utterly  useless,  and  only  increase  the 
labor  of  paddling.  The  length  over  all  should  be  14  feet ;  beam,  26  inchea  ;  depth,  from 
top  of  dfttk  to  bottom  of  keel,  12  Inches,  though  towards  the  gunwale  this  Is  reduced  to 
inches.  The  well  should  be  83  inches  long  and  30  broad,  and  protected  by  a  combing 
oak  hdf  an  inch  in  length.  If  thecanoebeintended  for  travelling  [>urpo8e8,  the  beam 
should  be  6  inchea  abaft  midship,  so  that  when  stores,  provisions,  sails,  and  so  on,  are 
■towed  away  forward  it  brings  the  craft  to  very  nearly  au  even  keel.  The  paddle  is  7 
fMt  tonr  with  6  inches  of  breadth  in  the  blade,  and  can  be  either  double- bladea  or  single. 
Some  canoes  are  arranged  with  rudders  which  are  worked  with  the  feet,  Id  order  to 
counterbalance  the  lateral  swerving,  but  io  (bis  country  these  are  very  little  used.  The 
boards  that  compose  the  floor  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  are  fitted  so  that  the  knees 
Just  touch  the  combing  while  the  hi-els  are  against  the  footboard  on  the  keel,  thus 
obviatlag  the  discomfort  wtiich  would  follow  If  one  were  obliged  to  keep  the  legs  stretched 
out  at  full  length.  Sails  are  fr«qaently  used.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary  travelling 
canoe  when  complete  is  about  70  lbs.  It  wilt  float,  with  its  paddle  and  10  lbs.  of  lug- 
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gaee,  la  S  tnchee  of  water.  For  racing  over  a  short,  straight,  smooth  course,  th* 
oi-dmary  sculling  skiff  will  be  found  superior  to  the  canoe,  but  for  long  journeys  or  in 
itlrai^  rivers,  or  following  unknown  streams  in  rocky  countries,  or  for  rough  uaue, 
intricate  navigatioo,  ti«quentportaee,  or  unexpected  difficulties,  the  canoe  is  far  superior 
and  much  more  useful  than  the  ordinary  rowing  boat.  An  average  of  forty  miles  a  day 
can  be  mnde  on  lakes  in  a  travelling  canoe,  unless  contrary  winds  interfere.  Canoes  fot 
fast  racing  are  30  feet  long  and  18  Inches  broad,  and  can  attain  a  speed  of  about  8  miles 
an  hour.  The  best  material  for  a  paddle  is  spruce-fir,  as  it  combines  lightness  and  dura- 
bility. In  1866  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  was  formed  in  England,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
aa  l^ommodore,  while  about  GOO  members  from  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
elected.  At  the  present  writing  (1891)  the  American  Canoe  Club  numbers  fully  6000 
members.  Many  rivers  have  been  explored  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  canoes  ;  some  of 
the  most  Important  and  Interesting  are  the  Eishon,  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  Mercon,  in 
Syria,  as  well  as  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  la  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Many  rough  and  danger- 
ous passages  have  been  made  in  canoes  ;  one  member  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  crossed 
the  English  Channel  from  Dover  to  Boulogne,  another  from  Boulogne  to  Dover,  and  a 
third  the  Irish  Channel  from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  There  is,  of  course,  danger  In  canoe- 
ing, and  every  one  who  decides  to  make  canoeins  a  pastime  should  first  Team  how  to 
emm.  The  sjport  Is  a  most  healthful  one,  and  during  the  past  few  yean  baa  beci»iie 
very  popular  m  America,  where  ft  can  be  enjoyed  from  May  to  September  in  the  Easteni 
States  and  Canada,  and  nearly  all  the  year  round  in  the  South.  Bee  Canoe  TraeOUnff, 
by  W.  Baden  PoweU  ;  Cruimi  in  a  Cockle  SheU,  by  A.  H.  Reed  ;  The  Canoeitt  (Royal 
Canoe  Club)  ;  A  Thoaaand  Milea  in  the  Bab  Boy  Canoe,  The  Bob  Boy  on  (he  Battle,  and 
The  Bob  RfU  on  the  Jordan,  Bed  /iea,  Niie,  and  Oetmetareth,  by  Hacgregw ;  Waterj/ 
Wandering;hy  Holding (1886).  The  Ammcan  Oanoeiat  rein^aents  the  Amoican  Canoe 
Association.   See  Catamarav. 

CAXOS,  a  word  originally  Greek,  and  signifying  a  measuring  rod  (see  Canok— 
irdt.),  applied  in  various  arts  and  sdenoes  to  what  serves  for  a  rule  or  standard,  but 
puticularly  employed  to  designate  collectively  those  books  whicli  constitute  the  Holj 
Scripture,  and  are  accepted  by  Christians  as  a  rule  of  faith.  See  Biblb.  In  eccleslaaC- 
leal  lanpiagff,  the  wora  camnt  signifies,  besides,  not  only  a  church-precept,  but  also  the 
decree  of  a  universal  council,  which  Is  held  valid  as  law.    See  Cahom  Law. 

OAVOV,  an  ecderiasUcal  dignitary,  so  called  as  living  under  a  rale,  or  aa  ftdlowing 

the  rule  or  canon  of  divine  service.  His  oflSce  is  of  no  ^;eat  antiquity.  According  to 
Paschier,  the  name  was  not  known  before  Charlemagne.  This,  however,  is  not  pre(£eljr 
true,  for  the  term  C.  was  applied  in  the  4th  c.  to  cenobites  living  under  a  common  rule; 
hut  the  office  of  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Chrodegand  or  Chrod^jang, 
bishop  of  Metz,  in  768.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  oldest  canonical 
rule,  which  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  monastic  rule  (commonlv  buternmeonaly 
attributed  to  St.  Augustine)  to  tbe  priests  and  "clerks"  specially  attached  to  the  sovice 
of  a  cathedral  or  other  church.  It  enjoined  on  the  canons  manual  labor,  the  imetice  of 
dlence  at  certain  times,  confession  twice  a  year,  and  other  duties  needless  to  apedfy. 
The  canons  fonued  the  council  of  the  bishop,  and  assisted  him  In  tbe  government  &t  Ida 
diocese.  They  lived  In  a  house  cailed  a  moruut&ry,  slept  In  a  common  room,  ate  at  the 
same  table,  and  were  originally  supported  out  of  the  episcopal  revenues.  In  816,  Louis 
le  D£bonnaire  induced  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  draw  up  a  general  rule  for  the 
'  whole  body  of  tanons.  Canons  found  their  way  not  long  afterwards  into  K"g'F"i1i 
Bcotland,  and  Ireland.  Various  reforms  of  C.  were  made  in  the  11th  and  bag^niung  of 
the  1201  centoiy.  Qradually,  however,  many  began  to  emancipate  themselves  from  tlM 
restrictions  of  monastic  life,  and  to  live  independent  of  any  rule,  which  Is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, for  the  canons  were  wont  to  keep  apaxi  from  the  "  lower  ele^,"  as  they  called 
pariah  priests  and  others  who  really  labored  to  impart  religious  instruction.  They  were 
often  of  noble  families,  loved  tities— at  Lyon,  they  were  called  eoufUi— and  in  general 
were  men  of  the  world  rather  than  true  churchmen.  Some  of  these  reformed  or 
remodeled  canons  were  called  black  canons,  from  wearing  a  black  cassock:  while 
canons.  &om  wearing  a  white  habit  like  the  I^waumttratentee  of  Hcardy  in  France. 
The  class  of  Beeuiar  canons,  whose  manner  of  life  was  not  convoatoal,  and  who  there- 
fore  escaped  destruction  in  England  when  the  monasteries  were  abolished  by  Henry 
VIII.,  probablv  originated  in  a  tendency  to  relax  the  severity  of  rule  enjoined  on  the 
regulars,  whicn  indeed  was  hardly  less  stringent  than  In  the  case  of  ordinary  monks. 
Secular  canons  still  exist  in  the  Anglican  church,  and  their  duties— nuddng  ailowaaoe 
for  the  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  rdlgions— are  much  tibo 
same  In  kind  as  they  were  before  the  reformation.   See  Cathedral. 

OASOH,  in  mustc,  a  kind  of  fugue  in  which  not  merely  a  cert^n  period  or  idirase  ia 
to  be  imitated  or  answered,  but  the  whole  of  the  first  pari  with  which  the  C.  b^ns  la 
imitated  throughout  by  all  the  other  puis.  As  In  fugues,  the  melody  of  the  put  to  be 
imitated  is  called  the  subject,  and  the  others  its  reply.  The  C.  is  the  highest  degree  of 
mechanical  musical  contrivance.  The  andents  spent  more  time  in  tiie  constructiim  and 
resolving  of  mere  puzzling  and  nnentert^ing  canons,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  good 
harmony  and  melody. 

OlftOV  (Sp.  a  "tube"),  used  in  the  western  states  and  territories  to  desiniate  a 
deep  ravine,  especially  if  worn  down  by  running  streama.   Of  late  the  i^iFd  »  often 
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«pdled  canyon.  There  are  many  caBona  In  the  Rocky  mountain  region  and  furtfaer 
westward;  but  the  greatest  Is  the  Grand  CaBon  of  the  Colorado,  which  Is  more  than  800 
m.  long,  with  nearly  perpendicular  walla  from  3,000  to  7,000  ft.  high. 

CAHOH  GCTT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Fremont  CO.,  Col. ;  on  the  Arkansas  river  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  on  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  railroad;  41  miles  w. 
of  Pueblo.  There  Is  unlimited  water-power,  and  In  the  neighborhood  are  iron,  ailver, 
CCTPBT,  coal,  petToleom,  marble,  and  limestone.  Than  are  iQso  hot  and  cold  medicinal 
springe.   It  has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State  penitentiary.  Fop.  *90, 8886. 

OAXOmsSSy  the  name  given  to  female  members  of  certain  orders  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  church,  who  seldom  took  monastic  tows,  but  lived  in  common.  The  com- 
munlties  were  favored  by  noblemen,  who  intrusted  their  daughters  to  them,  but  with 
the  privilege  to  marry  at  any  time. 

CAHOHlOAL  H0UB8,  are  tbe  times  fixed  for  divine  service  io  the  Catholic  church, 
but  DO  longer  strictly  adhered  to.  These  have  not  always  been  the  same,  and  It  is 
not  known  when  nor  by  whom  they  were  settled — some  say  by  popes  DmnasuB, 
or  Qdaalus,  or  Oregory— but  they  are  now  fixed  at  seven;  vis.,  matins  uid  lands, 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline.  These  used  to  be  obserred  as 
foUows:  Prime,  tierce,  sext,  and  nones,  at  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day,  counting  from  six  in  the  morning;  vespers  at  tbe  eleventh  hour;  com- 
pline, or  completonum,  as  completing  the  services  of  the  day,  at  midnight;  and 
matins  shortly  after  midnight.  These  hours  were  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  uhtsang, 
primesang,  undersang,  middaysang,  noonsang,  erensang,  and  nia^tsang.  The  first, 
two  and  tbe  last  foimed  the  nocturnal,  the  remaining  tour  tlie  diUTnal  offices.  Tbe 
reasons  ^ven  for  the  dividing  the  day  Into  seven  para  were — that  in  seven  days  the 
creation  was  completed,  that  seven  times  a  day  the  just  man  foils,  there  are  seven 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seven  divisions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  seven  afus  of  a  man's 
afe,  etc.  Tbe  hours  had  also  each  its  mystical  reference  to  certain  sacred  occurrences, 
sndi  as  the  incidents  at  our  Lord's  birth  and  cruciflxon.  The  word  "hour,"  In  C.  H., 
is  derived,  as  some  have  su^nested,  from  ora,  a  prayer;  but  more  probably  from  hora, 
an  hour,  and  called  canoai^  because  according  to  tbe  canon  or  rule  of  the  chnndi. 
Tbe  proper  offices  for  the  C.  H.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Breviary  (q.v.). 

CAVOVIGALS,  s  term  uwd  to  describe  the  popw  eccleBiutleal  drees  of  the  clergy. 
See  VEsnoEicTe. 

CAV0H10AL  TIBGDrs,  young  women  of  tbe  eerlv  diiirch  vho  took  Towe  of  per- 
petual virainity,  but  were  not  gathered  into  oommanlUes.  They  were  enrolled  «t  tbxiT 
hoanes.  where  they  continued  to  reside. 

OAWUfKIVB,  a  Narraganaett  Indian  chief,  1S66-1647 ;  tlie  constant  friend  of  the 
early  white  colonists,  vaa  espedany  of  Bqger  Williams,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached.  It  was  from  him  that  Williams  obtained  his  title  to  the  luids  that  now  con- 
stitute Rhode  Island. 

OASONIOITT,  or  Cohasiout,  an  island  in  Karramisett  bay,  about  8  m.  long  by  1 
wide.   It  forms  the  town  of  Jamestown,  R.  I. ;  pop.  w,  707. 

CAVOnz&HOV,  in  the  chuidi  of  Borne,  the  act  of  the  pope  by  which  a  deceased 
person  is  solemnly  declared  to  be  a  saint.  It  bad  its  orig^  in  tbe  practice  of  the  early 
church,  of  inserting  in  the  commemorative  prayer  of  the  euchaiisuc  liturgy  the  roll  of 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died  as  martyrs,  or  distinguished  themselves  as  confessors 
of  the  f^Ut.  This  record  was  entered  in  tbe  diptychs  of  the  church,  and  read  in  the 
so-called  "canon"  of  the  Ittuigy.  Each  bishop  was  at  first  accustiHned  to  declare 
deceased  persons  to  be  sdnts.  In  the  west,  uie  exercise  of  this  power  came  to  be 
fewrred  to  the  popes,  and  the  onemonlal  itself  was  invested  with  much  sokmni^,  and 
reaarded  as  of  rew  great  importance.  The  first  papal  C.  was  accomplished  John 
XT.  The  popes  nave  possessed  tbe  exclusive  ij^t  since  1170.  The  right  of  iMtf- 
fienUon  <q.T.)  also  belongs  to  tbem.  When  it  is  proposed  to  canonize  a  person  of 
reputed  sanctity,  the  pope  declares  bis  views  in  a  consistory,  and  an  inquiry  is  Instituted 
as  to  the  virtues  and  merits  of  the  person  proposed.  The  fonn  of  inqid^  is  that  of  a 
recidar  process  at  law,  and  an  ecclesiastic  is  qieoially  appmnted  to  cxmtend  aninst  the 
dibns  UTonced,  wlu  reoetrea  the  dedgna^n  of  ades«a<ufl  dkMt:  and  on  mihore  of 
satisfactory  i»oot  the  invcess  is  abandoned.  When  a  favorable  deddon  ispronoiuioed, 
the  ceremony  of  C.  is  performed  lo  St  Peter's  church  with  great  pomp.  The  last  C. 
was  in  1862. 

Hie  Greek  church  also  recognizes  canonkation.  The  right  to  perform  the  ceremony 
lies  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  it  has  rarely  occurred.  Au  analogy  to 
<3uistian  canonization  has  been  found  io  the  apotheosis  (q.v.)  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

*  OAHOV  LAW  is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  although  many  of  Its  regulations  have  been 
admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  ftystem  of  tbe  church  of  England  and  still  Influence 
other  Protestant  bodlea  It  was  ccnnpUed  from  the  opinions  of  uie  ancient  Latin  fotheis, 
Uie  decrees  of  general  coandls,  and  the  decretal  epistles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  see. 
These,  fiom  a  state  of  disorder  and  oonfudon,  were  gradually  reduced  into  method, 
and  inay  be  briefly  described  In  the  followhig  chrcmok^iical  order:  1.  €ha*ian*§Ihartc 
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which  was  a  oollectitMi  of  ordinances,  in  three  txwbs,  commenced  by  Ivo,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  1114  a.d.,  and  subsequently  corrected  and  arranged  by  Orauan.  a  Benedkline 
monk,  in  the  year  1160.  after  tlie  manner  of  Justinian's  i^ondeefe  ^  th«  Bomam  Lam. 
This  work  comprises  eccleuastical  le^lation,  as  it  may  be  called,  from  the  time  of 
Conataatine  the  great,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th,  to  that  of  pope  Alexander  III.,  at  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  2.  The  Beoretait.  They  are  a  collection  of  canonical  epistles, 
in  five  books,  written  by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by  some  cardinals,  to  determine  any 
controversy,  and  first  published  about  the  year  1230,  by  Raimuodus  Barcinus.  They 
lay  down  rules  respecting  the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  clergy,  matrimony  and 


other  matters  deemed  to  be  within  the  cognuance  of  the  eocte^tical  courts.  To  these 
five  books  of  Qregorr,  Boniface  VIIL  added  a  sixth,  published  1298  a.i>.,  called  Sexttu 
Deer^aiium,  or  the  Sva,  wiiich  Is  itself  divided  into  five  books,  and  forms  a  supplement 
to  the  work  of  Barcinus,  of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement  The  8ext  consists  of 
decisions  promulgated  after  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  Then  there  came  the  £%m»- 
entinet,  which  were  constitutions  of  pope  Clement  V.,  published  1808  a.d.  These 
decretals  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  canon  law.  John  Andreas,  a  celebrated 
canonist  in  the  14th  c,  wrote  a  commentary  on  them,  which  he  entitled  HoB^a,  from  a 
very  beautiful  daughter  he  had  of  that  name,  whom  he  bred  a  scholar;  the  father  being 
a  professor  of  law  at  Bologna,  had  Instructed  his  daughter  so  welt  in  it,  that  she  assisted 
him  in  rouUng  lectures  to  nls  scholars,  and  ther^ore,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave 
that  book  the  title  of  iPinwUn.  8.  The  BxtravagarUi  of  John  XXII.  and  other  later  popes, 
by  which  term  is  meant  to  be  denoted  documents  wliich  transcend  the  limits  of  a  partic- 
ular collection  of  regulations.  These  books,  viz. ,  Gratian'a  Decree,  the  DeereUUt,  and  the 
Extramganta,  together  form  the  Oorpiu  Jurit  Oarwmici,  or  great  body  of  the  C.  L.,  as 
formerly  received  and  administered  by  the  church  of  Rome.  There  are,  however,  other 
publications  of  a  later  period,  of  more  or  less  author!^,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
rscetved  the  formal  sancUoa  of  the  holy  see. 

This  C.  L.,  borrowing  from  "the  Roman  cfvlL  lav  man^  of  its  principles  and  rules  of 
proceeding,  has  at  different  times  undergone  cuefol  revision  and  the  most  learned  and 
scientific  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  professon,  and  was  very  generally  received  in 
those  Christian  states  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  and  it  still  gives 
ecclesiastical  law  more  or  less  to  Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  Mthough  its  provisions 
have  in  many  countries  been  considerably  modified  by  the  eonomlats  which  the 
popes  DOW  and  then  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into  with  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  and 
governments,  whose  municipal  system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the  C.  L.  ia 
Its  integrity.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  its  nuun  object  bdng  to  estaMwh  the  suprranacy  of  the 
eoolewMtleal  authority  ov«r  the  temporal  power,  is  stfficient  to  explain  why,  in  modem 
times,  it  is  found  to  conflict  with  the  views  of  public  law  and  goveniment,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  absolute  aoA  despotic  governments. 

This  ecclesiastical  system,  however,  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  England,  and  the 
great  lawyers  and  statesmen  liave  always  shown  not  only  an  unwllluigness  to  defer  to  its 
authority,  but  even  an  aversion  to  its  rule.  Tttere  was,  nowever,  a  kind  of  national  C.  L. 
in  Enidand,  composed  of  ItmUve  vaAprwiMtai  constitutions,  adapted  to  the  particular 
oecesnties  of  the  English  drarch.  Toe  legaUve  oomtitutions  were  eodeslasDOal  fatws, 
enacted  In  national  synods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and  Otbobcm ,  l^i^es  frmn  pope 
GrMfory  IX.  and  pope  Clement  IT.,  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.,  about  tiie  years 
1930  and  1988.  The  pmineial  constitutions  are  prindpally  the  decrees  of  provucfa] 
synods,  held  under  divers  archUshops  of  Oanterbuiy,  from  St«)hea  Langton,  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,  to  HOTTy  Chlcheley,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  v.,  and  adopted  also  by 
the  province  of  York  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation.  In  the 
ralra  of  HentT  VIII.,  It  was  enacted  In  parliament  that  a  review  dionld  be  had  oi  the 
C  L.;  and  till  such  review  dionld  be  nwde,  all  cmon^  oimstitDtioiiB,  ordiBsiioeB,  ud 
^odals  provincial  being  then  already  made,  and  not  repugnaitt  to  ttie  law  of  the  land 
or  the  king's  prerogative,  should  still  ne  used  and  executed.   And  as  no  such  review  has 

Set  been  perfected,  upon  this  enactment  now  depends  the  auth<vt^  of  the  C.  L.  in  Eng- 
knd,  the  limitations  of  which  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  as  fofliiws  ;  that  no  canon 
contrary  to  the  common  or  statute  law,  or  tiie  prerogative  royal,  Is  of  validity  ;  that, 
subject  to  this  condition,  the  f»aons  made  anturkv  to  the  parilamentaiy  pvvlslon  above' 
mentioned,  aud  adopted  In  oar  system  (for  tbore  are  snne  wbkh  have  hadwi  reception 
among  us),  are  binding  both  on  demran]  lidty ;  but  that  euona  made  rince  pmod, 
and  having  no  sanction  from  the  parliament,  are,  as  regards  the  laity  at  least.  ofSo  force. 
See  Caitokb  or  thb  CenntOH  of  Enolaito. 

In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  tbou^  the  ecclesiastic^  system  of  that  country  be,  u^^ld 
Roman  C.  L.  still  previUls  to  a  certain  extent.  "  Bo  deep  h&th  this  canon  law  c^en 
rooted,"  ohBerves  lord  Stair  in  his  ImUhttet  tha  8e<^  Lmo,  "  that  even  wliere 
pope's  author!^  is  rejected,  yet  consideration  must  be  had  to  these  laws,  not  only  ^ 
tiiow  by  which  church  benefices  have  been  erected  and  ordered,  but  as  likewise  coi^ 
talning  many  equltaUe  and  i»x>fltaUe  laws,  iriUch.  because  of  tlieir  welgh^  matter,  anA 
tb^  being  ouoe  received,  may  more  fltiy  be  retained  than  rejected."  In  two  cdd  Scot  th 
acta  of  parilament,  made  In  1640  and  1S61,  the  C.  L.  is  used  In  conjunction  with  i  le 
RcHnaa  law  to  denote  the  common  law  (tf  tbe  conntiT,  the  egpnasion  used  bring  "  t  lie 
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oommoii  law,  baith  canon,  dvil,  and  statutes  of  the  realme."  See  on  the  sablect  of  this 
article  genenOly  the  following  anthoiities :  Btackstone's  Gommmiaria$,  by  Kerr,  vol.  i., 
pp.  6S  and  66 ;  Stephen's  OommentartM,  4th  edition,  vol.  L  pp.  61  and  69— vol.  it  pp. 
851,  266,  257,  and  290— Tol.  iii.  pp.  46,  48,  and  421— and  vol.  It.  p.  240;  Dr.  Irring's 

Siu^ofthe  Civil  Law;  and  Phillimore  on  Qxq  Injhienee  of  the  EcclexiavHeal  Law,  etc., 
1851.  Bee  also  a  discriminating  article  on  this  subject  in  Knight's  Political  Dicttonarj/, 
1846;  and  see  'Wharton's  Law  I)ietionarif.  2d  edition,  1859.  It  will  also  be  found  care- 
fully treated  in  Dr.  Hook's  Church  JHetionary,  7th  edition,  1854. 

CAS027S,  BO(U  OF,  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  a  code  of  canons  or  rules  for 
the  choich  of  Scotland,  prepared  the  Scottish  bishops,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Charles  L,  rerised  by  Laud,  and  confirmed  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  28d 
May,  16^  It  tended  much  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  tlirooghout  Scot- 
land, and  which  soon  broke  out  so  violently.  It  not  only  required  the  most  strict 
adherence  to  the  liturgy,  then  not  yet  published,  but  enjoined  many  things  concemmg 
ceremonies  in  worship  beyond  what  Laud  had  been  able  to  introduce  in  the  church  oi 
Eogland;  it  also  took  away  the  powers  of  church-courts,  and  decreed  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  ail  who  should  deny  the  government  of  the  church  by  biahops 
to  be  scriptural,  wbilst  its  very  first  canon  decreea  that  penalty  against  all  who  should 
deny  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  afEairs. 

CAVOKSBUAO,  a  borough  in  Washington  co.,  Fenn.;  on  Chartler  creek  and  the  Fltta- 
bm^,  Cindnnatf,  Cliicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  22  m.  s.w.  of  Pittsburg;  formeriy  the 
seat  of  JetFetson  Coll^  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  reform  school.  It  is  in  an  oiL  coal, 
and  natural  gas  r^on,  and  contains  iron  and  steel  foundries,  planing  mills,  Jencvson 
Academy,  pxwllc  library,  national  bank,  and  several  newspapers.    Pop.  '90;  Sl^ 

GAVOVS  OF  THB  OHUKGH  OF  EHQIlUV]),  called  constitutionB  and  canons  ecelesfas* 
tieal,  agreed  upon,  with  the  king's  license.  In  the  synod  held  at  London  in  1608-04. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  the  convocation.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton ;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  digest  of  old  canons,  with 
some  new  ones  added.  They  are  141  in  number.  They  are  the  oans  of  the  eccleuastical 
law.  B8  far  as  the  clci;gy  are  concerned,  but  they  are  not  binding  upon  the  laity,  except 
in  80  far  as  they  are  declaratoiT  of  the  andent  canon  law.  Thm  bad  been  a  previous 
body  of  canons  drawn  up  in  1571,  but  tliese  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign. 
In  1610,  the  convocation,  which  was  then  assembled  with  the  parliament,  prolongea  its 
'session  beyond  it,  and  passed  a  body  of  canons  of  a  very  arbitrary  character;  amongst 
other  things,  enjoining  that  on  some  Sunday  in  every  quarter,  every  officiating  minister 
abould  insist  on  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  their  prerogatives,  and  enforce  conformity 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  In  theao  canons,  it  was  directed  that  the  com- 
munion-table should  be  railed  in,  and  be  placed  as  in  cathedrals,  as  is  now  done  in  all 
churches.  "Tbese  canons  were  abronited  by  an  act  passed  in  the  18th  year  of  Charles 
II.  An  account  of  these  canons  and  those  now  in  force  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Hook's  Church  Directory. — Every  clergyman,  when  instituted  to  a  benefice  or  licensed  to 
a  cure,  promises  Caitohical  Obbdikkcs  to  the  bishop— i&,  the  obedience  due  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  church. 

OAVO'PIO  VASES  were  vases  used  by  the  I^ptian  priests  to  contain  the  viscera  of 
embalmed  bodies.  They  were  arranged  in  a  series  of  four — the  first  contained  the 
stomach  and  larger  intestines;  the  second,  the  smaller  intestines;  the  third,  the  lunga 
Kod  heart;  the  fourth,  the  liver  and  gall-blsidder;  and  each  had  on  its  lid  the  head  of  the 
particular  deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  tlie  contents. 

OAVOTVS  or  CASO'STO,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  which  the  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile  derived  its  name,  was  ntuated  on  the  sefrcoast.  16  m.  e.  of  Alexandria.  The 
Canqiric  mouth  of  the  Nile  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  the  only  one  into 
whkh  foreign  ships  could  enter.  At  C.  the  boondiy-Iine  between  Asia  and  Africa  wa& 
drawn  by  the  ancient  geographers.  There  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  here,  which  was  a 
secure  sanctuary  to  all  who  fied  to  it;  also  one  of  Serapis,  as  seTeral  extant  Greek  inscrip- 
tions show.  The  inhabitants  of  C,  a  mixed  Egypto-Hellenic  people,  were  infamous,  la 
the  Greek  and  Roman  thnes,  for  their  profiigacy.  The  city  declmed  after  the  rise  ot 
Alexandria.   Traces  of  its  ruins  are  visible  wout  8  m.  from  Aboukir. 

GAH0FTT8  is  also  the  name  of  a  very  brilliant  star  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the 
oonstellation  nf  the  ship  Argo,  and,  as  Plutuch  relates,  reodTed  Its  name  firai  Oanopos, 

the  pilot  of  Menelaua. 

CAHOPY  (Lat.  eanopeum;  Or.  JOndpeion,  from  kondpt,  gnat  or  mosquito).  The 
deriTatlon  of  this  word  throws  a  curious  li^t  on  its  original  meaning,  which  probably 
was  a  mosquito  curtain.  The  simplest  form  of  C,  in  uus  its  primiUTe  sense.  Is  that 
mentioned  try  Herodotus  Qi.  96),  who  tcUs  us  that  the  fishermen  on  the  Nile  were  In 
the  habit  of  suspending  the  net  with  which  they  had  fished  during  the  day  on  an  upright 
pole,  from  which  It  was  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  served  to  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  during  the  night.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  insects  will  not 
pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  wide  enough  to  admit  them,  it  is  probable  that 
this  simple  contrivance  may  have  been  quite  effectual  for  the  parpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  Horace  ^pod.  ix.  9),  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  mention  gnat-curtains 
(canopea).  Subsquentiy,  the  same  term  came  to  be  used  for  the  projectmg  covering 
and  ha^gjngs  of  a  bed,  without  reference  to  their  origlnid  use,  and  latter^  any 
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projecting^  covering  of  a  similar  form,  to  whatever  use  it  mifht  be  adapted,  or  whatever 
maMtrials  it  might  De  formed.  0.  is  thus  used  to  sigQify  the  covering  which  is  borne 
over  the  heads  of  kings  and  other  persons  of  dlsUnctioo.  and  still  more  frequently  over 
the  holy  sacrament  and  the  image  of  Christ,  in  processions  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries.  Bee  Bj&DACHiH. 

In  Gothic  architecture,  C.  is  the  term  applied  to  those  rich  coverings  which  are 
frequently  met  with  over  niches  and  tombs,  aud  sometimes  over  doors  and  windows. 
It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  though  it  was  not  unknown 
much  earlier.  The  C.  consists  of  a  roof,  which  may  be  supported  on  pillars  all  round, 
or  may  have  one,  or  if  in  an  angle  heo,  sides  attached  to  the  widl,  witli  dependent 
ornamental  work  representing  drapery.  The  early  English  canopies  are  usually  simple 
in  form;  those  in  French  buildtD^  of  the  same  period  being  greatly  more  complicated 
and  elaborate,  as,  for  example,  those  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Bayeux.  In  the 
decorated  style,  the  canopies  were  richly  ornamented  and  very  various  in  form.  Some 
canopies  are  ornamented  by  pinnacles  supporting  smaller  canopies,  the  whole  term- 
inating in  a  structure  resembling  a  small  turret,  or  crocketed  spire.  In  the  perpen- 
dicular stvle,  thoiu;h  more  Tarieaiuform,  the  canopies  resemble  fnose  in  ttie  dectnated. 
Moat  of  tne  cathedrals  and  larger  churches  of  Engfuid  fumidi  examples  of  canopfes, 
many  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Parker's  Qlouar^  tff  Architecture.  For  the  use  of 
canopies  In  Italian  architecture,  see  Baldachin. 

CAVO'BA,  a  t  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  18  m.  s.w.  of  Barletta.  It  is 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle.  It  has  a  cathedral ;  and  in  an  adjoining  court  is  a  tomb  to  Bohemond. 
prince  of  Antioch.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  in  connection  with  the  discovered 
antiquities  of  ancient  Canueium  (one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Apulians,  the  origin  of 
which  is  obscured  in  the  mists  of  mythology),  on  the  site  of  whose  citadel  the  modem 
town  is  said  to  stand.  The  antiquities  consist  of  subterranean  sepulchers,  containing 
painted  vases  and  luneieal  fumituro  of  the  most  magniflcent  descrlpnon  in  perfect  order, 
painted  busls,  marble  statues,  etc.  The  objects  were  transferred  to  the  museum  at 
Naples.   Pop.  18,000. 

CAHOS^aA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Beggio,  about  13  m.  s.w.  of  the 
city  of  Swgio,  celebrated  as  the  place  where.  In  1077,  the  emperor  Henry  lY,  of  Ger- 
many obtained  absolution  from  pope  Gregoir  YU.,  after  three  ^ys'  humiluttion.  From 
this  circumstance  the  expression  "  to  go  to  C&nossa"  has  become  proverbial,  being  used 
to  denote  a  surrender  to  the  cMms  of  the  church.  When  Bismarck  inaugurated  his 
OvUwrkamj^  (q>v.)  he  publicly  boasted  that  he  would  never  '*  go  to  Cuiossa,"  a  boost 
whidi  drcumstances  xonidered  n  impossible  for  him  to  make  good. 

OAKOTA,  AiTTONio,  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  Italian  sculpture,  was  b.  Nov.  1, 
1757,  at  Poesagno,  a  village  in  the  Yenetian  territory.  Having  displayed  in  boyhood 
great  talent  in  modeling,  the  artist  gained  the  patronage  of  Giovanni  Fauero,  a  Yenetian 
senator,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  work  under  a  sculptor  at  Bassano.  His  first  imagina- 
tive performance,  "Eurydice,"half  the  size  of  life,  was  executed  inhisl7lh  year.  After 
this  he  went  to  Yenice,  where  his  study  of  art  properly  began.  In  1779,  Faliero  sent 
him  to  Kome,  with  an  introduction  to  Car.  ZuUano,  the  Yenetian  ambassador,  and  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  patrons  of  art  at  this  time  in  Italy.  In  Rome  the  first  result  of 
his  studies  appeared  in  the  statue  of  "  Apollo,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  his  earliest 
effort  in  ideal  sculpture;  but  a  far  greater  progiess  toward  the  pure  style  of  the  antique 
was  evident  in  his  next  work,  "Theseus  with  the  Centaur."  Nevertheless,  C.  did  not 
rigorously  adhere  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  antique,  but  rather  took  pains  to  miti- 
gate it  by  a  peculiar  grace  and  loveliness  of  his  own,  such  as  characterized  his  group  of 
"  Cupid  and  PsyiJie,  which  was  produced  soon  after  he  had  completed  the  monument 
of  pope  Clement  JULV.  This  is  apparent  even  in  the  colossal  monument  of  Clement 
XIu.  (erected  In  St  Peter's,  1792);  though  this  work,  on  the  whole,  is  a  magnificent 
effort  of  genius,  simple  in  stvle,  and  with  nothing  overwrought  in  the  figures.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  noticed  a  "Winged  Cupid,"  "  Yenus  and  Adonis,"  a  "Psyche 
holding  a  Butterfly;  "Penitent  Magdalen,"  in  life-size;  "Hercules  hurling  Lichasirom 
the  Rock,"  a  colossal  work,  but  not  free  from  affectation;  "  Ereugas  and  Damozenos" 
(two  pugilists),  "  Palamedes,"  and  "  PerseuswiththeHeadof  the  Medusa,"  a  work  wlilch, 
more  than  all  previous  efforts,  served  to  raise  his  fame.  In  1803,  C.  was  appointed  by 
pope  Pius  Yn.  chief  curator  of  all  Roman  works  of  art  in  the  papal  states;  but  was  soon 
called  away  to  F^ria.  to  prepare  the  model  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Bonaparte. 

After  the  fsS\  of  the  French  empire,  C. ,  in  1816,  was  employed  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  ambassador  to  recover  the  works  of  art  which  had  been  taken  to  Paris,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  England.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  be  was  created  marquis  of  Ischla,  with  a 
pension  of  3000  scudi.  This  money  he  expended  in  the  support  of  art  and  ulists  in 
Rome.  C.  died  in  Yenice,  13th  Oct.,  1822.  A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  church  de'  Frati,  1827.  Another  monument  to  C.  was  erected  in  the  library  of 
the  capitol,  by  order  of  Leo  ZII.,  in  18SS. 

It  IS  universally  allowed  that  to  C.  belongs  the  honor  of  havlne  restored  t«  sculptur* 
the  poritton  which  it  had  lost  among  the  modern  fine  arts.  AfterlOcliael  Angelo  Bnon- 
arotti  and  Bemlnl,  he  was  the  thlra  of  epoch-making  Italian  sculptota.  •  Eiia  deUeate 
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execution  and  masterly  treatment  of  marble  are  unrivaled,  and  even  bis  faults^viz.,  h'.i 
exaggerated  nicety  and  carefulness,  and  his  use  of  corrosives  to  produce  fine  finish-- 
serrea  to  attract  by  the  novel  effects  which  they  produced.  The  essential  characteristi.: 
of  all  hla  works  is  sentiment— often  verKing,  however,  on  sentiment^dism. 

During  his  leisure  hours  C.  amused  himself  in  painting,  in  which  ho  attained  such  a 
degree  oiexcellence  in  following  the  coloring  of  tiie  Yenetian  masters,  that  his  pictures 
have  even  deceived  connoiBseurs.  In  his  private  life,  C.  was  a  ven^  amiable  and  benev- 
(dent  man.  Kographles  of  C  have  been  written  by  Mlsstrinl  (4  vols.,  Prato,  1824), 
dcognaia  (Venice,  1839).  Roshii  (Pisa,  1835).  and  D'Este  (Florence,  1864). 

GAV0TA8  DEL  OABTIIXO,  Aim)Kio.  a  leading  Spanlidi  statesman,  born  at  Malaga, 
1838.  After  completing  a  philosophical  and  legaleducation  at  Madrid,  he  entered  upon 
a  career  of  joumidism,  hut  vras  soon  drawn  thence  into  politics.  In  1803  he  represented 
his  native  city  in  the  Cort^,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Rotne,  where  he  udedln  preparing  the  Concordat  between  Spain  and  the  Holy  See. 
After  being  Diieolor-General  of  the  Administration  from  1866  to  180L  and  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  latter  year,  he  became,  in  1864,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Hon 
MinistiTt  uid  Minister  of  finance  and  the  Colonies  In  the  O'Donnell  Ministry  the  next 
year.  He  had  the  honor  at  this  time  of  drawing  up  the  law  for  abolition  of  the  negro 
slave  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  defend  in  the  Cortte  the  Liberal  principles  he 
espoused,  but  was  driven  from  power  by  Narva'ez  and  Goozaliz,  and  banished  shortly 
baore  the  revolution  of  1868,  In  which  he  had  no  sliare. 

In  thb  enniing  provisional  Cortte  he  combated  the  projects  of  a  democratic  con- 
atitotion,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  which  placed  Alfonso  XII.  on 
the  throne.  Thereupon  SeSor  C^ovas  became  President  of  the  council  and  chief  of  the 
new  cabinet — called  the  cabinet  of  conciliation —  but  withdrew  in  September  before  the 
demands  of  the  extreme  Conservative  party.  He  was  recalled,  however,  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  and  particularly  diarged  with  the  direction  of  the  first  legislative  elections 
nnder  the  new  rule.  From  this  time  he  remained  Premier,  until  1879,  when  Marshal 
Martinez  Campos  returned  from  Cuba,  and  upon  SeSor  Cttnovas'  retiring,  took  his  place, 
accepting  as  colleagues  the  former^s  principal  associates.  The  latter,  however,  was  In 
tarn  obliged  to  resign  in  December,  oelng  defeated  upon  certain  free-trade  measures. 
SeBor  C^ovas  returned  to  power  In  1881,  but  his  Conservative  cabinet  was  soon  over- 
thrown. He  was  premier  in  1884-5,  1890-02,  and  again  in  1895-97 ;  but  was  assassinated 
in  Ai^ust  of  the  latter  year.  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  political  science,  and  a 
leading  Hiitory  of  the  ffotm  of  Austria.  He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  decorations, 
amcmgtham  vbeiMiSATie,  from  the  Emperw  of  Gainany,  and  the  OotdenFleeee,  from 
the  King  of  Spain.  In  1807  he  was  elected  member  of  tlte  Academy  of  Madrid. 

CAintOBKBT,  FHAit9oiB  Certain  Db,  Marshal  of  France,  b.  in  1809,  studied  in  the 
militai-y  school  of  St.  Cyr,  and  In  18:^8  entered  the  army.  In  1835,  he  sailed  for  Algeria, 
and  during  the  war  in  the  province  of  Oran  was  made  a  capt.  In  the  storming  of 
Constantino,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  breach,  when  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  1^,  AlMut  the  same  time  be  had  tlie  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1846,  he  becuniG  lieut.col.,  and  soon  after  col.  In  1848,  he  Lad  the 
conunand  of  an  expedUioii  against  the  tribes  of  the  Bouaoun,  whom  he  defeated  at  the 
pass  of  Djerma,  and  was  victorious  against  the  Kabyles.  As  g?n.  of  brigade,  In  1850  he 
led  an  expedition  through  the  rocky  country  of  Narab,  and  destroyed  the  Anb  strong- 
hold there.  In  Jan.,  1853,  he  became  a  gen.  of  division.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
first  division  of  the  French  army  under  Marslial  St.  Amaud,  sent  to  the  Crimea  in  1854  ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  was  wounded  in  the  breast  and  hand  by  the  splinter  of  a 
shell.  On  the  death  of  the  marshal,  C.  took  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army. 
In  llie  war  in  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  in  1859,  C.  had  the  command  of  the  third  divi- 
sifm  of  the  French  army;  and  at  tiie  batde  of  Magenta,  June  4,  his  eorp§  tParmSe  turned 
the  left  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  great  battle  of  Solferino,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
his  tlivisloD  was  hotly  eiwaged,  and  lost  1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  1860,  he 
married  Miss  Hacdonald,  a  Scotch  lady.  When  war  was  declared  by  France  sfainst 
Prussia,  in  1870,  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  command  at  Woerth,  where  the  ^nch 
received  a  great  check.  C.  was  shut  up  in  Metz  with  Bazaine,  and  became  a  prisoner  in 
Germany.   In  1876,  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  senate.   He  died  Jan.  28. 1895. 

GAH80,  Cape,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  entrance  of  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  bay.  It  is  In  Jat  45°  IT  n.,  and  long.  61°  west 
—9.  (Strait),  a  passage  of  17  m.  in  length  and  9i  in  average  breadth,  connecting  the 
Inlet  just  mentioned  with  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  so  as  to  form  an  island  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton.  Of  the  three  channels  between  that  inland  sea  and  the  open  ocean,  it  is  the  one  that 
IS  least  frequently  used     European  vessels. 

CAVTAX,  OR  CAITTABBIOSAH  (Latin  Cantabrtgientta),  one  who  Is  either  a  studeUk  or 
a  gmda^  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  (England). 

OAniSns,  in  mndc.  Is  found  in  several  signlflcatlons.  In  general,  it  is  placed  over 
passages  of  eaw  and  flowing  melody,  as  well  in  Instrumental  as  vocal  music.  In  songs 
the  melodies  which  lie  chiefly  in  Uie  hulddle  region  of  the  voice  are  marked  0. :  extreme 
tones  of  the  voice  have  a  peculiar  Umbre  and  character  quite  fnreign  to  the  cantabile.  C. 
marked  at  the  b»inning  of  a  piece  means  rather  slow  uan  quick.  In  the  G.  style  the 
finest  effects  can  be  produced  by  the  singer  hi  swelling,  sustauied  sound,  the  Dortamento 
etc.    C.  is  also  called  eantiUM. 
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OAVTA'BBI,  a  rude  nee  of  monnti^eera  in  Mident  SpiUn,  were  of  Iberian  ori^n, 
and  lived  in  the  district  now  kaown  as  Burgos,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  bay  of  Bls^y, 
which  derired  from  them  its  name,  Ocaanut  GarUadrieut.  The  most  important  of  th^ 
nine  towns  were  Juliobrica  (near  the  source  of  the  Ebro),  Vellica,  and  Concaoa.  The 
C.  are  described  as  like  the  Bcythians  and  Thraciaos  in  huxUhood  and  martial  character, 
sleeping  on  the  bare  earth,  enduring  extreme  pain  without  a  murmur,  and.  like  most 
tavages,  leaving  agricultural  toil  to  their  women.  Their  bravery  was  erinced  in  the 
Cantabrian  war,  a  six  years'  contest  wHh  the  Romans,  begun  under  Auguatua,  and  con- 
cluded by  Agrippa,  36-19  B.a  Tibeiiua  afterwanb  stationed  gavriaona  in  tlie  towns  of 
the  conquered  OT;  bat  aome  portion  retreated  into  thdr  fastneeaes  among  the  mountidns, 
where  they  prewrrod  their  Independence.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  be  the  anceston  of  the 
Basques  (q.v.). 

OAHTA'BBI&.  a  district  In  Spain  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  bi^  of  Biscay.  The  old 
geographers  give  the  name  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Biacayan  coast,  but  it  la  now 
restricted  to  the  province  of  Bantander  and  the  e.  portion  of  Aaturias;  indeed,  Oantalwia 
Is  not  now  a  geographical  division. 

OAHTABBIAM  HOVVTAIVS,  the  general  name  of  the  several  ranges  of  coast  and 
boundary  mountains,  extending  along  the  o.  coast  of  Spain,  from  cape  Finisterre,  to 
the  Boutbem  base  of  the  w.  Pyrenees,  and  so  dividing  the  coast  districts  from  the 
interior  elevated  plateau  of  Castile.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  ben  and  there 
reach  the  lower  line  of  the  snow  region,  with  a  more  gentle  slope  on  the  s.  side,  and 
forming  plateau  districts  from  1600  to  S,000  ft.  hieh  on  the  n.,  where  the  slopes  aresteeper 
and  interaected  by  coast  rivers,  leave  in  Beveral  parts  only  narrow  Btripes  of  flat  coast- 
land,  and  running  out  into  the  sea  form  several  bold  promontories.  The  whole  group 
of  mountains  is  named  variously  by  the  people  of  various  localities,  and  includes  the 
Sierra  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  Anagfia,  Selos,  Albas,  and  Altuna — all  more  or  Uaa  wibl  and 
romantic,  but  having  those  fertile  and  prosperous  trading  districts  which  dlatingniah 
the  Basque  Provinces  and  Asturlaa  from  the  sterile  central  plateau  of  Spain. 

OAHTACUZK'AUB,  JoHANNBa,  b.  about  1800  at  Constantinople;  a  statesman,  gen- 
eral, and  historian,  and  under  Andronlcus  II.  had  principal  chaive  of  the  government. 

When  Andronlcus  died  be  was  left  regent,  the  successor  being  John  Palteologus,  then 
only  nine  years  old.  C.  was  suspected  by  the  empress,  fled  nom  Constantinople,  and 
got  himself  crowned  in  another  place,  mx  years  of  civil  war  followed  in  whi<^  the 
rivals  employed  foreign  mercenaries  of  every  description,  and  nearly  ruined  the  empire. 
C.  formed  an  alltauce  with  the  sultan  of  Broussa,  agreeing  to  send  his  daughter  to  his 
ally's  harem  and  to  permit  the  sultan  to  m^e  slaves  of  the  Greek  subjects.  In  1346,  he 
entered  Constantinople  and  became  joint  emperor  with  John,  but  retained  full  power 
during  John's  minority.  He  badly  governed  the  almost  rained  empire  until  1854,  when 
John  made  an  easy  success,  and  C.  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he  wrote  a  history 
of  his  life  and  times.    He  d.  in  1383. 

OAHTAL,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  s.  portion  of  the  old 
province  of  Auvergne,    It  has  an  area  of  2,217  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  In  '96  of  284,882.  See 

AUTEBONE. 

CAITALITEB,  or  Cantliveb,  a  large  bracket  used  in  architecture  for  supporting 
cornices,  balcunies,  and  even  stairs.   Cantalivers  are  often  highly  ornamented. 

OAXTALOUPE,  or  Mitok-Mblon,  a  well-known  fruit,  taking  its  name  from 
Cantalupo  in  Italy.   It  is  extenaiTely  cidtivated  in  the  United  States,  and  is  much 

esteemed  for  the  table. 

GAVTABUn,  SiMoiTB,  also  known  as  Bdcoite  da  PSsaro  or  il  Pesarkse,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  b.  at  Pesaro  in  1612.  He  studied  under  Guido  Reni  at  Bologna;  but  his 
intolerable  arrogance  made  him  numerous  enemies,  and  in  consequence  he  left  the  city, 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  excel 
even  his  master  in  the  graceful  finish  of  his  brush.  On  his  retnra  to  Bologna,  he 
opened  a  sdiool,  but  shortly  after  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  duke  of  Mantua  to 
visit  that  city.  Here  also  his  excessive  self-esteem  involved  him  in  disagreeable  relations 
with  everybody,  and  at  last  he  quarreled  with  the  duke  himself,  on  which  he  left  for 
Verona,  where  he  died  in  1648,  under  suspicion  either  of  having  poisoned  himself,  or  of 
bavinff  been  poisoned  by  a  Mantuan  painter  whom  he  had  injure.  C.  was  distinguished 
in  modeling  and  flesh-coloring.  A  "Madonna  upborne  by  Angels,"  and  a  head  of  Guido 
when  old.  In  the  gallery  at  Bologna;  and  others  elsewhere,  remain  as  proofs  of  bis  sldilL 
His  87  etchings  closely  resemble  the  etchings  of  Guido  Reni,  and  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  fraudulently  sold  with  the  mark  of  the  master  forged  upon  them. 

CAHTA'TA,  In  music,  is  a  name  given  to  a  vocal  composition ;  but  it  Is  so  very  indef* 
Inite,  that  it  in  no  way  ahowa  in  what  respect  such  composition  differs  from  any  other. 
In  Zedler  of  Halle'a  great  Leieidon,  tlie  C.  Is  defined  as  a  "long  vocal  composition,  the 
text  of  which  is  Italian,"  etc. ;  while  In  Bulzer's  Thaorie  der  8cMnm  Xuntte,  it  ia  said  to 
be  "a  short  piece  of  vocal  music  of  a  patlwtic  natore,"  etc.  The  C.  fa  alw^  mora 
dxtended  and  wrou^t  out  than  the  single  aong,  and  ^wnaiata  ct  diftennt  moTenmitB. 
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CAXTEEM'.  In  England  Uie  canteen  1b  a  refreshment  honse  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers, 
supplying  them,  though  not  compulsorily,  with  articles  not  regularly  given  out  by  the 

SQvemment.  Tha  selling  of  Intoxicating  liquors  was  prohibited  in  1847.  lii  the  United 
tates  army  the  canteen  system  consists  of  a  number  of  so  called  poa  exehomget.  These 
are  estabUsked  and  maintained  at  every  post  where  practi  cable,  under  special  regulations 
prowred  by  the  War  Department.  They  are  Intended  to  combine  the  features  of  a  gym- 
nasinm,  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  supplied  with  books  and  periodicals,  bllllaroand 
pool  tables,  etc.,  cooperative  stores  and  i^staurants,  Including  a  lunch  counter  and  a 
canteen  for  the  sale  of  milt  liquors  and  tobacco,  their  primary  purpose  being  to  supply 
the  troops  at  reasonable  prices  with  the  articles  f>f  ordinary  use.  wear,  and  consumption, 
not  supplied  hs  the  govemment,  and  to  aiford  them  means  of  rational  recreation  and 
amusement.  The  secondarypurpose  Is,  through  exchange  profits,  to  provide  the  means 
for  Improving  the  messes.  The  sale  of  spirits  is.prohibited.  When  an  exchange  U  tree 
from  debt,  the  net  profits  are  dlstrlbtUed  (a)  to  tl^  regimental  fund,  (b)  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  garrison,  the  post  exchange  or  the  post  library,  purchiM  of  gymnasium 
appUanees  or  athl<rtic  prizes,  or  (e)  they  may  be  divided  among  the  organizations  con- 
tributing to  the  exchange.  indlTidiul  enlisted  men  may  not  become  members.  Mem- 
bers of  the  exdiaiwe  are  w^ganlzattoas,  companies,  and  detachments,  such  as  hospital 
or  signal  corps,  or  bud.  A  councti  fixes  the  amount  of  assessment  required  to  entitle 
an  o^ianisatlon  to  membezshlp.  On  June  SOtfa,  1896,  73  exchanges  were  in  operation 
In  the  United  States  army,  representing  a  net  value  of  $1^796.  Two-tliirds  of  the 
exchanges  have  all  the  features  enumerated  above.  The  net  profits  at  the  end  of  I8»5 
were  $8tt,151,  of  which  $224,979  were  distributed  to  the  various  commands  as  dividends 
on  their  investment, 

0 AH  TEEN,  besides  its  application  to  a  room  or  buiidlog,  la  a  name  also  given  to  a 
Tenel  wed  by  soldiers  to  contain  whatever  bevetue  may  be  obtainable  on  the  march 
or  in  tlie  fleld.  It  is  sometimes  of  tin,  stHnetinkes  of  wood.  In  the  i^ular  army,  tbe 
O.  baTesset  holding  about  thne  pints,  sometimes  painted  blue,  and  inscribed  with  tho 
numbw  ok  daslgnation  of  the  n^meut,  battaDm,  and  company  to  which  the  soldier 
belongs. 

There  is  still  another  use  of  the  word  C,  as  a  name  for  a  leathern  or  wooden  chest, 
divided  into  compartments,  and  contiBning  the  plate  and  table>equipage  for  a  military 
officer  when  on  active  service. 

OUT'TKMIS,  Aim'ocHUB,  or  CoNBTAnTonB  DBKx'TRnrH,  1709-44;  the  youngest  son 
of  Demetrius  Cantemir.  Be  was  a  member  of  the  6t.  Petersburg  academy;  wrote 
satires,  and  assisted  in  fixing  TerslflcaHon  and  developing  Russian  poetry.  At  the  age 
of  80  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1780  to  France.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful diplomatist,  and  was  h^ty  esteemed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Besides  trans- 
toting  into  Russian  the  main  works  of  Anacreon  and  Horace,  he  wrote  odee,  satires,  ai»i 
M>les.  and  translated  important  works  from  French  and  Italian. 

GAVTEKIB,  Dbmbtbiub,  1673-1723 ;  a  son  of  a  Moldavian  prince  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  which,  however,  he  never  claimed,  preferring  to  serve  the  Turks.  In  1710,  he 
was  appcdnted  prince  to  lesist  the  expected  invadon  oi  Peter  the  Oreat.  Convinced  that 
rain  would  come  to  the  Turks,  G.  Joined  the  czar  and  shared  in  the  unfwtnnate  cam- 
paign on  Uie  Pnith  In  1711.  When  peace  was  made,  Peter  refused  to  anrrender  him  to 
the  Turks,  and  kept  him  employed  hi  Russia,  wliero  he  became  a  great  favorite.  ^ 
most  important  work  was  a  Idstory  of  the  rise  and  ftdl  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

0ASTEmrET,amunicipalandj>ar1{amentary  borough,  aco.  by  itself,  a  cathedral  city, 
and  seat  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  England,  in  East  Kent,  on  the  Stour,  66  m.  e.8.e 
of  London,  on  the  high-road  from  Z<ondoD  to  Dover.  The  distance  from  London  by  the 
South-eastern  railway  is  81  m. ;  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  about  60. 
It  stands  on  a  flat  between  hills  of  moderate  height.  It  has  the  aspect  of  an  old  town, 
many  of  the  bouses  along  the  high  street  having  gabled  ends  and  projecting  fronts.  1% 
has  uttle  mannfacture  or  traffic  The  chief  trade  is  in  com,  wool,  and  hops.  Pop.  '91, 
23,70(1.  Many  are  engaged  In  the  hop-grounds.  O.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  noted  for  its  brawn.  8ome  remains  of  the  walls  <1}  m.  in  circuit  and  20  ft.  high) 
which  formerly  surrounded  C.,  and  one  of  the  gates,  still  exist.  Near  the  city  wall  Is  a 
largo  artificial  mound,  known  as  the  Dane  John  (probably  Doi^on),  and  connected  with 
this  mound  Is  a  public  garden,  laid  out  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  from  the  top  of  which 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  around. 

Cathedral.  When  St.  Augustine  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  507  A.D.,  he 
consecrated,  under  the  Jiame  Christ's  church,  a  church  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  by  Roman  Christians.  Guthbert.  the  11th  archbishop,  740  a.d..  added  a  church  to 
the  e.  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages,  it  received  numerous  additions,  until  it  assumed 
its  present  magnificent  form.  Among  those  who  helped  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  rebuild 
it,  were  arehUBbops  Odo  (940  a.d.),  Lanfranc  (1070),  and  Anselm  (lOOS).  In  1174,  the 
ctudr  was  destroyed  by  flre,  and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding  of  it,  a  number  of  French 
and  Engll^  ardflcers  were  summoned.  Amone  the  former  was  a  certain  William  of 
Sens,  and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work  was  intrusted.  The  churoh  was  ridt 
In  relics:  Plegemund  had  brought  hither  the  body  of  the  mar^  Blasius  from  Rmne; 
there  wen  the  relics  of  St  Wll^,  St.  Dunstaa,  and  Bt  i^fege;  themnrderof  Thomas 
Beeket  (q.v.)  had  recently  added  a  still  mwe  popular  name  to  the  list  of  martyia  The 
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offerings  at  these  shrines,  specially  the  last,  contributed  greatly  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  magnificent  work,  mlliam  of  Bena  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  its  completion. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  William,  an  Englishman,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  comple- 
tion of  the  existing  unique  and  beautiful  choir,  terminated  by  the  corona  or  circular 
chapel  called  Becket's  crown.  Qervasius.  a  monk,  who  witnessed  the  fire  of  1174,  and 
has  left  an  account  of  it,  tells  ua  that  the  parts  of  Laofranc's  church  which  remained  in 
his  time  were  the  nave,  the  central  and  western  towers,  the  western  transepts,  and  their 
eastern  chapels.  In  the  14th  c.  the  nave  and  transepts  were  transformed  into  the  per- 
pendicular style  of  that  period.  The  central  tower,  called  the  Angel  steeple,  was  carried 
op  (1486-1504)  to  about  double  its  original  height,  also  in  the  perpendicular  style;  it  is 
384  ft.  hieh,  and  85  ft.  In  diameter.  The  n.w.  tower  was  taken  down  in  1834;  it  was 
118  ft.  hi^,  and  divided  into  five  stories.  The  Norman  plinth  still  remains  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  in  the  side  aisles,  and  portions  of  Norman  ashlaring  may  still  be  seen  about 
the  transepts  outside  Uie  w.  wall,  and  on  the  eastern  piers  of  the  great  tower.  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  "Tound"or  "  Norman,"  and  Uie  "pointed"  or  "early  Eng- 
lish" arch,  is  also  a  vei^  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  building.  The  Lady 
Chapel,  now  called  the  Dean's  Chapel,  stands  on  the  n.  dde  of  the  church,  and  was  Duilt 
in  liSti  ;  the  roof  is  a  fan-vault.  The  n.  transept  is  called  the  Martyrdom,  for  here  took 
place  the  munler  of  Becket,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  39,  1170.  Fiftyjears  later,  his  remains 
were  translated  from  tlie  crypt  to  a  shrine  in  the  newly  erected  Trinity  Chapel,  eastward 
of  the  choir.  About  the  year  1600,  the  yearly  offerings  at  this  shrine  amounted  to 
£4^000;  but  tb^had  then  declined  much  in  value.  A  curious  mosaic  pavement  still 
remains  In  front  of  the  place  where  the  shrine  stood,  and  the  stone  steps  which  lead  up 
to  it  are  worn  by  the  knees  of  countless  pilgrims;  but  the  shrine  itself  was  demoUshea 
in  1688,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  saint's  remains  were  burned.  In  1048,  ttte  build- 
big  was  further  "  purified,"  as  it  was  called,  by  order  of  parliament.  Still  very  many 
most  interesting  monuments  remain— such  as  the  tombs  of  Stephen  Langton  ;  that  wIucU 
is  commonly,  but  wrongly,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  archbi^op  Theooald  ;  with  those 
of  the  black  prince,  of  Henry  I  v. ,  of  archbishops  Maphao,  Peckham.  Cliicheley,  Gourtc- 
naj,  Sudbury,  Stratford,  Kemp,  Bourchier,  Warham,  and  oi  cardinal  Pole.  The  total 
exterior  length  of  tlis  cathedral  is  S45  ft.,  by  106  in  breadth  at  the  eastern  transept.  Tho 
crypt  is  of  greater  oxtent  and  loftier— owing  to  t&e  choir  being  raised  by  numerous  steps 
at  ttie  east  end — than  any  other  in  England.  Here  in  1888  a  stone  co£9n  contaiDlng 
remstoB  of  a  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  B^:ket's,  was  discovered  and  was  reinterred.  In 
IMl  this  crypt  was  given  up  by  Elizabeth  to  a  congregation  of  French  and  flemidt 
I^otestant  r^ugees,  and  a  French  service  is  still  held  here.  In  187S  the  church  narrowly 
sscMeddestractiou  for  the  fourth  time  by  Hie. 

'Tbe  andiUahop  of  C.  is  primate  of  all  England,  metropolitan,  and  fltst  peer  of  tiie 
realm.  He  ranks  next  to  royalty,  and  crowns  Uie  sovereign.  His  eodesiastical  province 
includes  all  England,  except  the  six  northern  counties.  Among  his  privileges,  he  can 
confer  degrees  m  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  music.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addington  park.  He  is  patron  of  148  livings,  and  has  an  income  of  £15,000  a  year. 
There  are  14  old  churches  in  C,  mostly  of  rough  flint,  and  containing  franuents  of  still 
older  structures.  St.  Martin's  church  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  7th  c,  and  is 
partiy  built  of  ancient  Roman  brick  and  tile.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  gram- 
school,  remodeled  by  Heniy  YIU.  Part  of  St  Augustine's  BenedictiM  abbey  still 
with  its  flue  gateway,  nov  the  cathedral.  It  occupied,  with  itspredncts,  IC 
The  old  bnlldlii^  Jiave  lately  received  large  modem  additions.  In  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  purposes  of  a  missionarv  college  In  connection  with  the  church  of  England. 
Another  recent  institution  for  education  is  the  clergy  orphan  school,  which  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  on  St.  Thomas's  hill,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  a 
Norman  castle,  88  by  80  ft.,  the  third  in  size  in  England,  stands  near  the  city  wall.  C. 
stood,  in  Roman  times,  at  the  xmion  of  two  Roman  roads  from  Dover  and.Lympoe,  the 
diief  seaports  of  the  Romans.  C.  was  the  capital  of  Kent,  and  the  center  irom  which 
Xngland  was  Christianized.  St  Augustine,  the  wostle  of  England,  sent  by  Gregory  I., 
was  the  first  archbishop,  and  baptized  king  Ettielbert  of  Kent.  C.  was  the  Saxon  Goer 
OaM,  city  of  Kent,  ana  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The  Danes,  in  the  9th,  lOtb, 
and  11th  centuries,  often  ravaged  and  burned  the  city.  Henry  YIH.  confiscated  tta 
treasures  of  the  cathedral,  and  Edward  VI.  levied  fresh  exactions  from  it.  The  catbe>/ 
dral  suffered  much  in  the  parliamentary  strujj^les,  but  it  has  since  been  repaired.  ^ 
GAFTIBBintT,  a  settlement  of  about  14,040  sq.m.,  on  the  e.  coast  of  South  IsUnd,. 
New  Zealand,  with  Christchurch  as  its  capital,  and  Lyttleton  as  its  port.  The  district 
was  settled  in  1850  by  the  Canterbury  association,  a  society  of  peers,  bishops,  and  com- 
moners interested  in  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  about  300 
m.,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  Coal  (in  abundance),  iron-ore,  fire-chiys, 
and  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  the  province,  and  several  coal-min«  an  in  opera- 
tion. On  the  eastern  fA6e  of  the  great  range  of  bills  are  the  far-famed  Canterbury  pl^ns, 
(he  great  sheep  district  of  the  colony— "  8,000,000  of  acres  rolling  back  in  gentle  liae 
40  m.,  to  the  foot  of  the  central  hi^lands,  watered  by  30  rivers,  and  spreading  n.  and  s. 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach."  The  natural  pastures  of  C.  are  very  fine;  and  to  this 
dtmunstanoe  is  mainly  due  the  rapid  advance  m  prosperity  of  tjie  country.  Pop.  "91, 
I28|471> 
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4.01  Outertnuy. 

O&ITJLRBTTST  BELLS.   See  Cakpavula. 
OAVTKAXEL'Lira.   See  Fuirai,  Edcblb. 
CAWTHAK'IDDrE.    See  Camthakib. 

OAH'THABIft  (Or.  a  small  beetle,  plural  eoTithar'idM),  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Mieaptera,  secUon  hOeromera.  See  Coleoftbba.  It  belonn  to  a  family  called  trwshii- 
idet,  or  necked  beetles,  the  head  beio^  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  distinct  neck  or 
pedicle,  and  forms  the  tfpe  of  a  sabdivision  of  that  family  called  carUharidia,  many  of 
the  species  of  which  possess  blistering  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  common 
BusTEBoro  Flt,  Spanish  Fly,  or  Blister  Bkktle  (G.  vesicatoria).  This  insect,  the 
best  known  and  most  Important  of  the  eenus,  is  about  an  inch  long;  has  a  large  heart- 
shaped  head,  rather  broader  than  the  tliorax;  thread-like  antennie  three  times  loQKer 
than  the  head;  a  nearly  quadrangular  thorax;  and  soft  elytra  (wing-covers)  concealmg 
the  abdomen,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  It  is  of  a  bright  glossy  green  color. 
The  conunon  blistering  fly  is  found  in  Uie  &  of  Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  Siberia.  It  is 
abundant  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  in  the  s.  of  France,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  It  u  rare  in  England.  The  larra  is  not  well  known.  The  perfect  insect 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  privet,  lilac,  elder,  and  honeysuckle;  and  rests  on  them 
during  the  night,  the  day  being  its  time  of  activity.  It  is  therefore  taken  by  beating 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  morning  or  evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  lethaivic, 
a  cloth  being  spread  below  to  receive  the  insects  as  they  falL  The  gathering  of  eantSar- 
Hm  takes  place,  in  the  s.  of  France,  in  the  month  of  May.  It  requires  great  caution 
to  prevent  injury  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  the  insects  emitting  a  volatile  substance 
with  a  strong  smell,  which  causes  mflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  convulsive 
sneezing,  and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  nor  can  they  be  handled 
without  dan^r  of  blistering.  Those  who  collect  them,  therefore,  generally  wear 
gloves  and  veils.  Unpleasant  effects  have  been  experienced  from  even  sitting  under 
trees  on  the  leaves  of  which  cantharides  were  numerous.  Various  methods  are  employed 
for  killing  cantharides  when  they  have  been  taken;  the  clotlis  containinc  them  are 
very  generally  immersed  in  hot  vinegar  and  water,  and  they  are  afterwards  carefully 
dried;  Bometfmes  they  are  Icilled  by  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  and  sometimeB  by  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. XTnlesH  kept  with  great  care,  they  soon  begin  to  lose  their  active  properties, 
althongb,  in  stoppered  bottles,  they  remain  flt  for  use  for  years.  They  are  very  liable 
to  be  injured  by  mites,  and  afford  a  favorite  food  also  to  a  kind  of  moth  and  to  some 
other  insects,  Tlunr  are  imported  into  America  from  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  also  from  SL 
Petenburg.    See  illus.,  Buttbbflikb. 

The  active  principle  of  the  blistering  flies  is  eaiitharidine,  which  possesses  such  pow- 
erful blistering  properties,  that  7^  (A  a  grain  placed  on  the  Up  rapidly  causes  the  rise 
of  small  blisters.  Administered  intemally,  blistering  flies  cause  heat  in  the  throat, 
Btnnach,  intestines,  respiraSoiy  o^wis»  etc. :  and  if  m  large  doses,  ttiey  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  a  serious  natiue,  Mid  sufficient  to  cause  death.  Externally,  tb^are 
employed  as  a  Nutering  agent,  liiere  are  various  medicinal  preparations  of  blistering 
flies,  such  as  vinegar  of  ea/rUharid£a,  obtained  by  macerating  blistering  flies  in  acetic 
acid;  Unctnire of  eamthaHdet,  procured  by  digesting  blistering  flies  in  proof-spirit,  etc.; 
but  that  most  commonly  employed  is  fiuier  of  eantharidet  or  btitttring  plaster,  obtained 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  blistering  flies,  yellow  wax,  resin,  and  lard.    See  Blibtkr. 

OAimOLES,  a  word  which  literally  signifles  songs,  but  which  is  speciaUy  applied  to 
a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  in  Hebrew  The  Song  of  Songe-A.  e. ,  the 
most  beautiful  song.  The  auUior  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Solomon,  and  in  tlie  rich 
hixurious  splendor  of  its  coloring,  it  admirably  harmonizes  with  the  "  golden  Ume"  of 
that  msgnmcent  monarch.  The  Uieme  which  it  celebrates  is  love;  but  what  kind  of 
love,  whether  earthly  or  spiritual,  is  a  question  that  has  jverplexed  Biblical  critics.  The 
oldest  interpretations  are  allegorical,  and  are  either  politicu  or  religions.  The  former 
of  these,  considered  C.  as  the  symbolical  exprmsion  of  a  deep  longing  for  the  reunion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  the  latter,  of  the  love  of  God  for  his  chosen  people, 
the  Jews.  The  reli^ous  interpretation  passed  over  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  and 
assumed  a  new  aspect  in  consequence.  Origen  found  the  beloved  brid^^m  in  Christ, 
and  the  tvide  In  the  church  or  Uw  beUevlng  soul.  Only  unoiu:  the  Oieologians  of  the 
Syrian  sdiool  do  we  And  an  effort  made  to  adhere  to  more  intell&ible  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, but  the  "mystical  Tiew"obtdned  the  upper  hand,  and^has  continued  to  be  the 
predominant  view  of  uie  poem  amongst  orthodox  theologians.  For  a  while  an  attempt 
was  made  to  distinguish  between  a  primaiv  and  a  secondary  sense,  both  more  or  less 
directly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author;  out  modem  scholarship  in  the  main  contents 
it8<^  with  endeavoring  to  flx  the  primary  or  literal  meaning.  Nor  is  this  an  easy  ta^ 
Some  commentators  hold,  for  example,  uiat  C.  is  an  anthology  of  detached  id^ls;  others 
aigue  that  it  is  a  dramatic  unity  composed  of  connected  parts.  Ewald  has  done  much 
to  estaUidi  the  latter  view.  Ewald's  followers  hold  that  the  poem  was  written  about 
Uie  middle  of  the  10th  c.  B.a  in  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  conceived  in  a 
s^t  of  hostm^  against  the  luxurious  court  of  Zion.  Solomon,  the  type  of  a  sensual 
monarch,  hss  carried  off  to  his  harem  a  northern  shepherd  m^den,  who  in  the  poem 
^vpears  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  his  court.  The  king  fails  even  hj  the  profrer  of 
honmUe  eqKnualB  to  overcome  the  maiden's  fervent  attachment  to  her  shepherd  lova 
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in  the  north  conntry,  and  wholly  abashed,  ceaaea  to  press  his  ndt.  Finally,  true  and 
cbaste  love  triumphs  in  the  uoion  of  the  peasant  lovers. 

CAKTDia  HEKALDSY.  Allusive  or  canting,  or  punning  anns,  are  those  tn  which  flie 
cbnrges  suggest  or  play  upon  the  name  or  Utw  of  Uie  bearers,  as  the  martlets  <01d  Fr. 
wvnddf,  young  swallow,)  borne  by  the  didce  of  Arundel,  or  the  device  of  a  broken  speai 
for  Brakspeare,  or  the  nwttoes,  Vtr  non  tmptr  tor  the  Vemons,  and  ^itHna  ml* 
for  the  Onslows. 

OAVTIBE,  or  Kihttsb  <Gl«elic,  headland),  a  long  narrow  peninsula  of  ATgylesfaln^ 
running  n.  and  s.  between  Arran  isle  and  the  Atlannc,  and  united  at  the  n.  end  with  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  by  the  isthmus  of  Tarbet.  a  mile  broad  between  e.  loch  Tubot,  a 
.mall  loch  or  bay  of  loch  Fyne,  and  w.  loch  Tarbet.  It  is  40  m.  long. 

;*  CAHTILZTIB  BBISOE,  a  term  borrowed  from  architecture— cantilever  meaning 
a  bracket  used  to  support  a  balcony.  There  are  two  brackets  in  this  kind  of  bridge, 
each  resting  on  a  pier,  the  outer  ends  of  the  brackets  projecting  over  the  water  and  sus- 
talning  a  central  span.  There  are  four  pieces  of  masonry ;  and  on  these  are  balanced 
two  beams,  resting  upon  the  Inner  piers,  the  shore  ends  of  the  beams  being  fastened 
to  the  two  extreme  piers ;  while  another  span  rests  upon  thetr  outer  ends.  ^>r  bridges 
with  long  spans  the  cantilever  system  is  thought  to  be  the  most  economical,  aa  less 
material  is  needed  than  In  other  kmds,  and  very  uttle  scofFoldiog  Is  required.  The  oen^ 
tral  span  may  contract  or  expand  without  danger.  As  one  end  of  the  central  span  Is 
fastened  to  one  of  the  brackete,  and  the  other  puced  on  rollers,  the  deflectltm  from  the 
horizontal,  as  compared  with  the  suspension  bridge,  tsvery  small.  The  principle  at  the 
C.  B.  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  ancients.  TTie  first  plan  derigped  in  this  conntzy 
was  by  Charles  McDonald,  in  1875.  for  a  proposed  bridge  over  the  East  river  at  Black- 
well's  island.  The  first  C.  B.  bnilt  tn  this  counfay,  and  the  flrat  of  any  magnitude  in 
tbe  worid,  was  the  new  stmctors  over  the  Ktagara  nver  in  1688.  There  is  a  liuge  O.  B. 
over  the  Firth  of  Forth;  one  across  Hie  Ohio  rtrar,  connecting  Louisville  and  Ke:ir 
Albany,  and  one  across  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeeprie.   See  Bbidox. 

OAHTOH'.  In  heraldry,  the  G.  occupies  a  comer  of  the  shield,  either  d«xtijr  or  sinis- 
ter, and  tn  size  is  the  third  of  tJie  ehlof.  It  is  one  of  the  niiw  hoiumible  ordlnazfss, 
"and  of  great  esteem." 

OUmni  ifmm  the  Fr.  eonfon,  a  comer,  a  district:  Ger.  kcmte,  a  point,  oomar.  bop- 
dw;  ^lied  to  Eng.  eantle)  signifies  in  geography  a  division  of  toritoiy,  constituting  a 
separate  government  or  state,  as  tn  Switzerland.  In  France,  C.  is  a  snbdlvlMon  of  aa 
arrondissement. 

OAHTOir,  a  city  in  Fulton  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulney,  and  the 
Toledo.  Peoria  and  Warsaw  rallroaas;  18K  m.  from  Chicago,  and  28  m.  from  QuIuct. 
It  is  in  a  coal  mining  region,  and  has  foundries,  tile,  brick,  and  marble  woAs,  agricul- 
tural Implement  works,  cigar  tectories,  puMic  Ubniy,  natttmal  banks,  and  several 
newspapers.   Pop.  '60,  SeOl. 

GAXTOV,  a  town  In  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Neir  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
railroad;  14  miles  8.w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  sereral  villages,  and  has  national  and 
saving  banks,  pnUlc  Ubnuyi  electric  lij^its,  churdust  Ugh  school,  and  manufsctories 
ff  copper,  machinery,  iron,  woolen,  sewbig-sllk,  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  *00, 4688. 

OAXTOV,  a  town  In  Lewis  co..  Ho.,  on  the  Chicago,  Bnrlineton,  and  Quincy  railroad. 
Is  advantageously  situated  on  the  Uisslsslppi  lUver,  900  m.  above  St.  Louis,  and  8S  m. 
below  Keokuk.  It  is  a  prominent  shipping  jdace,  bas  a  number  of  mannlaetorfes,  ud 
is  the  seat  of  Christian  University,  an  educaUimal  luatftntlon  undo-  the  charge  of  the 
Christian  denomination.    Pop.  '90,  2241. 

OAHTOV,  a  village  and  co.  seat  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  K.  Y.,  on  Orass  River  and  the 
Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbiug  railroad;  60  m.  n.e.  of  Watertown.  It  has  a  court- 
house, almshouse.  St.  Lawrence  University,  and  sevenl  churches.  There  Is  abundant 
water-power,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  flour,  etc  Pop.  *90,  S660. 

OAHTOTf,  a  city  and  eo.  seat  of  Stark  co.,  O.,  on  MhnishlUen  Creek,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Canton  and  Southern  and  other  railroads,  60  miles  s.  of  Clevnland.  It  Is  in  a  fine 
wheat^rowing  district,  and  coal,  limestone,  and  clay  for  pottery  and  brick  are  found  in 
the  viclntty.  It  contains  a  fine  post-office,  churches,  a  U.  8.  signal  service  station,  a 
high  school,  a  public  library,  opera  houses,  electric  railroads,  etc.  Its  manufactures, 
which  employ  a  capital  of  |ll,.387,406.  include  iron  bridges,  mowing-machines,  steeL 
cutlery,  stoves,  safes,  woolens,  and  presses;  and  besides  these  articles  large  amomtts  « 
grain  and  coal  are  exported.  In  1806,  C-  had  108  Indnstries,  mannhcturing  6000  n>edfle 
articles.  There  are  several  banks  and  newspapers.  Population,  1860, 4041 ;  1880,  U,S6B; 
1890,  26,189;  est.  '96,  40.492. 

OAXTOV^  large  commercial  ci^  and  port  in  the  s.  of  China,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kwaag-tung  (of  which  the  name  O.  is  merely  a  corruption).  It  is  situated 
in  lat.  28°  7'  10"  n.,  and  long.  118'  14'  80"  e.,  on  tbe  n.  side  of  the  Chookeang,  or  Peari 
river,  in  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  82  m.  from  the  sea.  The  river  (the  entrance  to  whidi  is 
known  1^  the  name  of  the  Boca  Tigris,  a  Portuguese  translation  of  tbe  Chinese  Bn-mnm 
("  Tiger's  Mouth"),  is  very  picturesque.   The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  rampart  0  dl 
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In  circumference,  and  entered  by  13  gates,  to  each  of  whicli  a  guard-house  is  attadied. 
It  forms  an  irregrilar  square,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  into  the  n.  and  b.,  or  old 
and  new  city.  The  former  is  inliablted  by  the  Tartar  population,  the  latter  by  Chi- 
nese; and  between  the  two,  communication  ia  maintained  by  four  gates  in  the  separat- 
ing wall.  The  Babiu1»  are  veiy  extenaiTe,  and  in  one  of  these,  facing  the  river,  stood 
tiie  European  factories  or  hoitga.  Most  of  the  streets  of  0.  are  crookeoand  labyrinthine 
beyond  deecription,  but  there  are  a  small  number  of  straight  thoroughfares  which  make 
it  easy  enough  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way.  As  a  rule,  a  tolerably  straight  street  leads 
from  the  water-side  to  each  gate  of  the  city  on  the  aouthcrn  front,  and  is  more  or  less 
prolonged  throu^  the  interior.  Many  of  the  streets  are  devoted  to  distinct  trades; 
thus,  uere  is  "Carpenter"  street,  "Apothecary"  street,  etc  The  Joss-houses,  chiefly 
Buddhist  temple^  are  said  to  be  134  in  number.  The  larveat  of  ttiese,  on  Honam  idand, 
covers  seven  acres,  and  has  170  priests  attached.  "H  is  ouled  Bde  Ohmang  See,  or  "  the 
temple  of  the  ocean  banner."  Another  famous  structure  is  "the  temple  of  tlwfive 
hunarad  gods,"  situated  in  the  western  suburbs.  There  are  also  several  many-stoned 
towers  or  pagodas,  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  founded  about  a.d.  860  by  the  Arabian 
voyagers,  who  then  were  accustomed  to  visit  C,  a  foundling-hoBpital.  an  English  and 
an  African  missionary  hospital.  Streets  of  wooden  houses  were  formerly  to  be  seen 
on  the  riverside,  but  tbme  were  swept  away  during  the  late  quarrel  with  Yeh;  and  one 
large  site  ttiat  they  occupied  was  walled  in  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  foreign  fac- 
tories, the  old  ones  having  been  totally  dntroyed  by  fire.  A  veiy  remaitoilide  example 
of  life  upon  the  water  la  the  boat-town  of  Canton.  The  total  population  of  the  city  has 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  2.000,000.  The  eltmaCa  of  0.  may  be  pronounced  healthy; 
though  the  heat  from  June  to  Sept.  is  oppreesive,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  stands  at  100'  in  the  shade.  In  ordinary  years,  the  winter  minimum  is 
43*,  and  the  summer  maximum  96°.  The  n.e.  monsoon  commences  in  Oct.,  and 
is  the  prevailing  wind  till  Mar.,  when  the  s.w.  monsoon  sets  in.  Its  average  tem- 
perature is  70^*  F. ,  and  the  anoual  fiUl  of  nUn  70.635  inches.  The  Cantonese  are  notori- 
ous for  their  turbulence  and  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  the  European  factories  have 
more  tbau  once  been  attacked  bv  Infuriated  mobs,  who  were  only  kept  at  bey  t^' 
force  of  arms.  Tliis  hostility  may,  nowerer,  be  greatly  due  to  the  btmeful  influence  of 
those  in  power;  for  he're  the  government  of  the  mandarins  of  the  present  Manchu 
Tartar  dynasty  appears  to  have  reac^ied  its  maximum  of  corruption  and  barbarity,  and 
and  was  fitly  represented  by  the  notorious  Yeh,  late  governor-general  of  Ewang-tung 
and  Ewang-se.  The  author  of  TMne  Taan  in  OMna  gives  us  some  startling  facts 
illustrative  of  mandarinic  rule  in  ttiis  part  of  China.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Triad 
rebels,  who  besieged  0.  In  1844r4S,  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  of  people  perilled  in 
the  provihoe. 

The  admirable  situation  of  0.  for  conducting  traffic  explains  how,  from  an  earir 
period,  it  was  a  farorito  port  with  foreiga  merchants.  The  Arabs,  as  has  been  aaia, 
made  regular  voyages  hither  as  early,  as  the  9th  century.  The  Portuguese  found 
their  way  to  it  in  the  10th  c,  and  were  followed  by  the  Dutch  a  hundred  years  later. 
These  in  turn  were  overtaken  and  suwlanted  by  the  Engll^  before  ttie  close  of  the  17th 
c.  and  an  immense  trade  was  carried  on  by  Uie  agents  of  the  Bast  India  company, 
llieir  monopoly  ceased  on  the  82d  April,  1831  Since  tiiat  date  the  proceedings  of 
the  C.  ffOTerameDt  offlcfos  have  ori^nated  two  wars  with  the  British.  The  ci^  waa 
c^>tared  by  the  allied  French  and  Eo^ish  forces  Dec,  18S7,  and  continued  to  be 
^rrisoned  by  them  tUl  Oct,  1861.  See  CmirA.  UntU  1842  Canton  was  the  only  port 
at  which  foreign  shipping  was  permitted  to  enter  by  the  Chinese  government.  After 
the  trea^  of  NanlEin  (signed  Aug.  SB.  1842),  C.  was  known  as  one  of  the  five  pcnrts; 
Amoy,  ExK>diow,  Mingpo,  and  Haangnal  h&vlng  also  been  thrown  open  to  for«Egn 
ecmuneroe. 

Fwreign  mmmerce,  however.  It  sUU  hampered  in  many  ways  in  C.  The  iekin  duties 
press  most  heavily  on  foreign  merchants;  ocean  steamers  liave  been  compelled  to  dis- 
ctiaige  their  cargo  at  Wbampoa;  and  the  general  insecurity  of  property  renders  it 
necessary  that  every  shop  wiiich  contains  anything  of  value  shouM  be  barricaded  at 
dusk,  so  that  it  could  stand  a  siege;  at  sunset  business  must  stop. 

The  chief  expwts  from  C.  are  tea,  silk,  matting,  fire-crackers,  etc.  like  t^iief  import^ 
cotton,  woolen,  and  metal  goods,  food  stnfh,  opium,  kerosene,  etc.  The  harbor  is  fiUed 
with  vessels  and  rafts.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  shipping  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
British.  It  is  one  of  the  chiu  ports  for  foreign  trade  in  Chioa,  surpassed,  perhaps,  only 
by  Slianghai ;  but  the  opening  of  the  northern  ports  has  diverted  much  of  t^e  trade  with 
C,  especially  that  in  tea. 

OAlTTOir,  JoBK,  1718-72;  an  English  natural  philosopher,  who  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  the  then  new  science  of  electricity.  For  constmeting  artlflclal  magnets  he 
was  honwed  with  the  membership  and  a  gold  medal  of  the  tttyti  society,  and  in  1751 
he  became  one  of  the  cooncU  the  society.  He  was  the  first  person  In  England 
to  verify  IVanklin*i  theory  of  the  Identity  of  llf^talng  and  electricity,  bavtaig.  In  17K, 
obtained  fire  from  the  clouds  during  a  thunder-storm.  Ue  and  Franklin  shnoet  edmulbt 
neously  discovered  that  some  clouds  were  charged  with  positive  and  others  with  nega- 
tive electricity,  a  circumstance  that  made  th^  warm  personal  friends.  C.  opposed  the 
Qbsoiy  then  generally  accepted  that  water  was  incompressible. 
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CAHTOancSFTS,  in  the  general  operatlonfi  of  European  aimieB,  are  temporary  rest- 
ing-places. Many  circumstances,  especially  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  supijly  <tf 
food,  influence  a  gen.  In  determining  whether  to  go  int«  C.  or  to  encamp,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  acUve  operations;  or  he  may  take  me  former  course  during  an  armistice. 
The  quartermaster-gen.  previously  examines  the  district,  and  determines  how  many 
men  and  horses  to  place  in  each  village;  arrangements  are  also  made  for  a  mAin-guard. 
cavalry  pickets,  alarm-posts,  road-barricadee,  lines  of  sentries,  mounted  orderlies,  etc, 
to  guardagaiust  a  sudden  surprise  from  tlw  enemy.  In  C.  the  men  are  not  generally 
under  canvas,  as  described  in  Camf. 

In  Lidia,  C.  are  permanent  places,  regular  milltaiy  tovns,  d^tinct  and  at  some  little 
distances  fr<»n  the  principal  cities.  If  on  a  large  scale,  each  a  cantonment  contains  bar^ 
racks  for  European  cavafir,  infantry,  and  artery;  rows  of  bungalows  or  houses,  each 
inclosed  in  a  garden,  for  the  officers;  rows  of  huts  for  the  native  soldieiy;  magazines 
and  parade-grounds;  public  offices  and  buildings  of  various  kinds;  and  a  bazaar  lor  the 
accommodation  of  the  native  troops.  During  the  revolt  in  1857-58,  most  of  the  out- 
breaks began  in  Uie  cantonments.  It  was  in  the  cantonment  outside  Cawnpore  that  Nan^ 
&iliib  commenced  his  treachery. 

QAWtomttB.  in  heraldry.  When  a  cross  is  phiced  between  four  other  object  6.g., 
scallop  idiells,  it  is  said  to  be  cantonnte. 

CAHTOB.  See  Precentor. 

CAKT1T,  Cebare,  one  of  the  best  of  modem  Italian  authors,  was  b.  Sept.  6,  180S,  at 
Brescia,  in  northern  Baly,  and  was  educated  at  Sondrio,  where  be  was  appointed  pro- 
f^sor  of  beUea-leUret.  Having  been  imprisoned  for  the  offense  of  expressing  liberal 
tendencies  in  a  historical  work  on  Lorn  hardy,  C.  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  describing 
the  sorrows  of  a  prisoner  in  the  form  of  a  historical  romance,  Margherita  PutUrla 
(Florence,  1846).  Cantu  also  wrote  several  religious  hymns  and  songs,  which  have  become 
popular ;  but  his  great  work  is  the  Storia  Umt>eraaie\m  vols.,  TuriD,  1837-^.  Bis  Hit- 
ton  of  Italian  JAtercUure  appeared  in  1861 ;  JS^ort/ofths  LaA  Hundred  Tear*  (18SS) ; 
Hi»Ufrg<^iheIiaUaM{im)iai}dMiktno,SU>riaMhip(^  Hedled 
in  1896. 

CAXTVBIO,  or  Cantu',  a  t.  in  northern  Italy,  6  m.  s.e.  of  Como.  It  is  situated  ia 
the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  has  a  church  with  an  elegant  tower,  which  served  as  a  bea- 
con during  the  middle  ages,  and  manufactures  of  iron-wares.   Fop.  8000. 

CAHUOK  (also  CAKHUCK,  CUHHIOX)  is  a  mime  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  any  Canadian, 

while  the  English  Canadians  use  it  to  denote  a  Canaman  of  French  birth.  According  to 
Norton's  Pottiieal  Americanieme,  it  was  first  applied  by  the  French  to  the  English,  and 
la  a  corruption  of  Connaught.   Some  scholars,  however,  believe  it  to  be  of  Indian  origin. 

CAFinr,  a  Turkish  musical  instnmient,  strung  with  gut-strings;  is  played  on  by  the 
fingers,  on  which  are  thimbles  of  tortoise^ell,  pointed  with  pieces  of  cocoa-nut,  form- 
ing plectra  for  striking  the  strings  with.  The  C.  Ls  a  favorite  mstrument  with  the  ladies 
In  seraglios,  many  of  whom  produce  very  pleasant  music  and  harmony  on  it. 

OAHUTX,  or  Ckut,  succeeded  to  the  rulership  of  the  Danes  in  EDgland  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Swein  or  Bweyn,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed  king  of  England.  On  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  he  shared  the  sovereinity  witxt  Edmund  Ironside,  who  ruled  orw 
the  B..  while  C.  was  monarch  over  the  n.  m  lingland.  The  suddea  deceue  or  assasdna- 
tion  of  Edmund  made  C.  sole  ruler  In  1017,  and  he  continued  to  reign  until  his  death, 
in  1085  or  1086.  His  rule  was  marked  at  first  by  cruelty,  but  when  ^1  who  were  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  power  had  been  disposed  of,  he  exhibited  great  mildness  and  jus- 
tice, combined  witli  talent  and  judgment.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  complete  subju- 
gation he  had  efTected,  did  not  feel  their  chains:  they  had  experienced  no  such  good 

Sovemment  since  the  time  of  Alfred  and  Athelstane.  He  was  easily  accessible  to  all 
is  subjects;  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  love  song  and  ballad,  and  bis 
liberal  patronage  of  gleemen.  One  verse  of  an  £ngUah  song  written  by  C.  is  still 
extant  As  soon  as  English  afFaii?  were  settled,  C.  superseded  his  brother  Harold  as  king 
of  Denmark;  and  in  li^  he  extended  his  dominion  over  Norway — becoming  thus  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe.   In  his  latter  years  he  was  devout. 

OAITVAS,  regarded  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  is  the  prindpsl  material  upon  which 
oil-paintings  are  made.  Two  kinds  are  prepared  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  best  is 
called  ticking.  Before  it  is  put  into  the  artist's  bands,  it  is  usually  primed,  or  grounded 
(see  Ground)  of  a  neutral  gray,  or  other  tint,  as  he  may  direct.  Certain  sizes  of  C. 
being  in  greater  request  than  others,  are  kept  ready  stretched  on  frames.  Those  used 
for  portraits  are  known  by  the  names  of  kU<ai,  which  measures  38  or  29  in.  by  86: 
three-quarten,  35  by  80  in. ;  hc^lengih,  40  by  60;  Biaho^e  MfAengt*'  44  or  45  by  06: 
Biihop't  whole  length,  68  by  94. 

OAXTAI,  Ship's.  See  Sail,  Sailcloth. 

OUfTAUAUK,  fuUffina  (agthifa)  taOttneria,  a  spades  of  duck  frequenting  tba 
Atlantic  coast  of  tlie  United  States,  greiUly  prized  for  Its  flesh.  The  canTa^back  reaches 
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Its  highest  perfection  In  and  around  Cheauwake  bar,  where  these  bhrds  pass  the  winter 
after  returning  from  their  breeding  grounds  in  tiie  far  north-west.  In  its  annual  migr» 
tions  it  is  taken  in  great  numbers  m  the  marshes  which  surround  the  southern  extremity 
of  lake  Hichigan,  where  the  aoatera  va^ansria,  or  so-called  wild  celenr,  known  to  tw 
Identical  with  the  plant  of  that  name  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  abounds,  the  root  of  which 
is  the  faTorite  food  of  this  duck.  The  male  is  ^owily  marked  with  red,  black,  and 
white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  Is  of  an  ashen  hue,  is  broken  by  fine  lines  of 
black  into  dlvidons  or  squares  like  those  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  The  canvas-back  is  noted 
for  Its  swift  flight,  for  an  Insatiable  curiosity  which  leads  it  to  approach  within  gunshot 
if  its  attenttonls  attract^  by  any  unfamiliar  object  on  shore,  and  for  its  delicate  flesh, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  by  eplcurea.  The  red-head  duck  {F.  Amerieana)  is  an  allied, 
apedes. 

QAHZOlrt  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prized  forms  of  the  Italian  lyitcx. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Proven9al8,  whose  can*J«  or  ehantdt,  however,  were  not 
restricted  to  any  precise  form,  but  were  simply  verses  intended  to  be  sune.  The  Italian 
writers  first  attempted  to  regulate  the  wayward  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  Provencal 
eaa»6»;  Dante,  and  subsequently  Petrarch,  being  especially  successful.  The  eamone 
AfroreAMM  or  Ibaeema  was  any  considerable  lyrical  poem,  composed  of  stanzas  exactly 
ooneqxmding  to  one  another  in  number  of  lines,  measure,  and  porition  of  riiymes,  and 
whidi  customarily  closed  with  a  short  stanza.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  c.,  ue  Italian 
writers  begsn  to  deviate  from  ttie  strict  form  of  the  Petrarchian  canzone.  Torqnato 
Tsno  and  Ghiabrera  are  the  most  notable  names  in  the  new  movement.  The  most  of 
the  canzones  of  the  latter— called  by  their  author  «an«m«M0— are  written  in  short  lines 
and  stanzas,  the  position  of  the  rhymes  being  also  completely  arbitrary. 

OAKZOHET,  a  diminutive  of  the  Italian  canzona — a  variety  of  lyric  poetry,  which 
closely  resembled  the  madrigal.  Canzonet  is  applied  to  short  songs  of  light  and  aixr 
texture.  Morley  published  canzonets  selected  from  Italian  composers  in  1{W7 ;  aiu 
Haydn  left  two  examples,  8he  ntfwr  told  her  love  and  JQr  mother  Udt  me  Mnd  my  hair. 

OAOUTCHOVO.   See  India  RxrBBSit. 

GAP,  in  Bh^bullding,  is  a  strong,  thick  block  of  wood  fixed  near  the  top  of  eaett 
mast;  it  has  a  hole  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and  another  to  receive 
the  lower  end  of  the  topmast,  with  eyebolts  to  aid  in  hoisting  the  topmast.  There  is  also 
a  0.  of  smaller  size  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  topmast  and  the  top-gaUant- 
masL  When  made  of  iron,  the  0.  is  called  atfroMH 

CAP.  See  Pxboussioh  Caps. 

OAPAoiiiixz  BBOWV,  a  snocessfol  landscape  gardenw  of  the  last  osntnry,  much  in* 
dined  to  the  use  of  the  word  "capability." 

GAPACOIO,  a  town  In  the  province  of  Campauht,  Italy,  20  miles  8.0.  of  Salerno. 
Population  about  SOOO. 

OAPAOITT,  LiGAL,  Is  such  a  condition  of  individuals,  In  regard  to  their  natural 
qnaliries  and  actual  position  under  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  fits  them  for  the 
apfdlcatlon  of  the  laws  civil  and  criminal  Generally  speiUEing,  all  persons  have  this 
1^1  capacity  excepting  aliens,  persons  att^ted,  convicts,  insane  persons,  and  to  some 
extent  also  Infants,  married  women,  and  persons  under  duress.  See  Aubn;  Attaik- 
dbe;  Cbiuk;  Feme  Covebtb;  Hubbakd  and  Wife;  Infant;  Law  op  Contbacis; 
LmsACT;  Mabbiaoe. 

CAP-X-FTr  (Ft.  head  to  foot),  in  the  mlllta^  hmgnaga  of  the  middle  ages,  was  allied 
to  a  knight  or  soldier  armed  at  all  points,  or  from  bead  to  foot,  with  armor  for  defense 
and  weapons  for  attack. 

OAPABIBOITED,  In  heraldry.  A  waivfaorae  completely  fnmbhed  for  the  field  la  ndd 

to  be  caparisoned. 

CAPS,  in  geography,  the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  land  projecting  Into  the  sea  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  shore.  On  a  low  sandy  coast,  a  C.  generally  forms  an  obtuse 
angle,  being  merely  a  change  In  the  trending  of  uie  land.  On  rocky  shores,  c^es  usually 
form  acute  angles,  and  are  here  sometimes  called  points  or  promontories. 

OAPE  AfiVEHU.  See  Aoulhab. 

CAPE  Ainr,  in  n.e.  Uaasachusetts,  81  m.  from  Boston:  42o  88'  n.,  70^  36' w.;  has 
two  fixed  white  lights  on  Thatcher  island,  1611  and  166^  ft.  above  mean  high  water, 
visible  for  19  nautical  miles;  alsoalO-ln.,  steam  fog  whistle.  There  are^luaole  stone- 
quarries  at  the  cape.  The  whole  rocky  peninsula  generally  Included  under  this  name, 
projects  about  20  m.  Into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  s.  and  e.  shores  have  many  attractive 
summer  resorts. 

OAFS  BAB-EL-MAVDXB.   See  Bab-el-uandeb. 

GAPS  BIABOO,  the  most  northerly  point  of  AMca,  on  the  MediterraneaB;  87°  20'  n., 
S°  48' east. 
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GAPX  BUUroo,  or  Obpobd,  In  b.w.  Oregon,  4S'>  46'  n.,  136° 45*  v.;  M  m.  from  the 
mooth  of  the  JSogne  river.  A  Uttle  s.  of  the  cape  Is  Port  Orford.  There  la  m  Axed 
Thlte  light  on  the  extreme  w.  point  of  the  cape,  2M  ft.  above  sea  levd. 

•  OAn  UJUroO,  on  the     coast  of  Africa,   See  Blanco. 

OAn  BOrO,  the  w.  point  of  Sidly,  a  mile  from  Harsala;  37*  28'  n.,  12°  25'  east. 
Off  this  cape,  in  241  B.C.,  tiie  Bomans  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Carbhaginiana, 
closing  the  first  Punic  war. 

OAFX  BOJADOB'.   See  BoJADOB. 

CAFE  BBITOH,  a  rocky  island  of  irregular  form  in  British  North  America,  stretch- 
ing in  n.  lat.  between  45°  and  47°,  and  In  w.  long,  between  60°  and  (tl**  SO'.  It  is  separ- 
ated from  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Chebucto  or  Ohedabncto  bay  and  Che  gnt  of 
Canao:  cont^ns  8120  sq.  m.,  withapop.  (1891)  of  86,854.  Its  prtndpalexpcnts  are  pine, 
oak.  birch,  maple,  fish,  and  coal.  Though  the  Island  produces  maize  and  other  gntina, 
yet  It  depends  for  its  breadstnffs  chiefly  on  the  United  States.   C.  B.  originally  a  French 

n session,  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1745;  bat  being  snbsequently  restored  to  Fnmce, 
'as  again  captured  In  1768,  and  ceded  in  176S.  After  having  been  for  a  time  a  distinct 
colony.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  towns  are  Sydney, 
Arlchat,  and  Port  Hood,  the  once  fiamoas  Loolsbourg,  stripped  of  Ita  fortifleatlwiB, 
having  become  merely  a  village. 

CAP!  BBXrOH,  a  co.  In  e.  Nova  Scotia,  a  part  of  the  Island  of  the  same  name,  nearly 
Borrounded  by  the  ocean;  pop.  '91,  84,244.  Coal  la  the  chief  production.  Chief  town, 
Sydney. 

OAFE  CAHATXKAL,  about  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  28°  27'  n.,  80° 
SS'  west.  It  has  a  ll^t  flaahlng  white  every  minute,  1S7  ft.  above  mean  lilgfa  water, 
lliere  are  dangerous  shoals  annmd  the  cape. 

OAFE  OHAStES,  at  the  n.e.  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  Vii^inia,  On  Smithes 
island  is  a  flashing  white  light,  signaling  "  45  "  every  30  see.,  180  ft.  above  mean  high 
water.    This  cape  is  the  extreme  s,  projection  of  the  "  eastern  shore  "  of  Maryland. 

OAFE  OLEAB,  a  high  promontory  on  the  s.  side  of  Clear  island,  go.  Cork,  Ireland, 
usually  the  first  land  seen  when  steamers  are  approaching  Eni^nd  from  America. 
There  are  two  lights,  one  In  01°  SS*  n.,  9°  29*  w.j  and  one  on  Faatnett  rodE,  3}  m.  n.w. 
by  8.  from  the  cape,  148  ft.  above  high  water. 

GAFE  0QA8T  0A8TUE,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  settlement  of  Great  Britain  in  north 
or  upper  Guinea,  lat.  6"  6'  n.,  and  long.  1**  18'  west.  The  place,  as  Its  name  Implies, 
is  d<nended  by  a  fort,  or  rather  by  three  forts.  It  has  a  pop.  of  10,(300. 

GAFE  OOD,  the  sickle-shaped  peninsola  forming  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Mas- 
sacfansetts,  and  nearly  co^xtensfve  with  BamstaUe  county,  extending  IrtMn  Sandwich 
to  Bace  point  in  lat.  42°  3'  40"  n. ;  long.  70°  4'  18"  west.  It  Is  about  sixty-five  miles  long, 
and  beyond  Sandwich  rarely  exceeds  eight  miles  in  width;  encloses  Cape  Cod  bay,  and 
Is  broken  by  many  harbors,  that  of  Provincetown  being  one  of  the  best  on  the  New 
England  coast.  On  the  seaward  side  or  highlands  is  a  fixed  white  light,  188  ft.  above 
mean  high  water,  and  at  Race  point  is  a  fixed  white  light  varied  by  a  white  flash  every 
90  sec.,  41i  ft.  above  high  water.  Discovered  by  Gosnold  (q.v.)  in  1002,  and  named  from 
the  abundance  of  the  fish  in  Its  waters,  the  cape  was  visited  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1609, 
who  supposed  it  to  be  an  Island,  and  called  it  New  Holland.  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
attempted  to  cliange  the  name  to  Cape  James  In  honor  of  his  brother.  The  cape  Is 
sandy,  and  in  part  consists  of  rolling  grass-land,  but  there  are  fertile  portions,  and 
toward  the  north  it  is  well  wooded.  Small  ponds  abound,  and  salt  marshes  bordo-  the 
southern  shores.  The  Old  Colony  railroad  extends  through  the  peninsula,  and  a  ship- 
canal  to  connect  Cape  Cod  and  Bmuard's  bays  has  been  paitly  constmcted.  See 
Thorean's  thpe  Ood. 

CAFE  COLONT.   See  Cape  of  Good  Hops. 

GAFE  OOlfOBOr.    See  CoMOBlH. 

CAFE  SXAMOini,  the  high  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  SL 

Charles,  on  which  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

OAFE  DIBAFFOamCEHT,  or  Cape  Hancock,  the  s.w.  point  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, at  the  entrance  of  Colombia  river;  46^  16'  n.,  124° 8'  w.;  has  a  white  hgbi  2S2 
fL  above  the  water. 

GAPE  mro&TO.   See  Dvgato. 

GAPS  XUZAXITH,  in  the  town  of  that  name  In  Cnmberlaiid  eo..  Me..  6  m.  a.e.  vt 
Portland,  4S°  88'  n.,  7(r  11'  w.  There  are  two  lights,  one  fixed  and  one  fixed  with  white 
flashes.   The  town  Is  a  suburb  <tf  Portland,  and  apopularsommer  resort;  pop.  *90,MQ& 

CAra  TABEWELL,  the  s.  point  of  Gremland,  a  precipitous  headland  on  an  island; 
60°  49'  n.,  48"  54'.  w.  The  currents,  the  Ice,  and  the  winds  combine  to  awke  tills 
probably  the  most  boisterous  point  on  the  globe. 
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0*n  niB,  the  8.  pc^t  of  Smith's  islud  at  the  mouth  of  Cue  Fear  river  in  North 
CaroUna;  38"  48' n..  7T>  67' w.   On  Bald  head  la  a  white  light  flaaUng  every  SO  aec 

OAPK  RAB  BIVKK,  In  North  Carolina,  formed  by  the  Haw  and  Deep  riven,  and 
affltffdluK  navlgaUon  from  the  ocean  to  Wilmington,  and  farther  for  steamboats.  It 
enters  the  AtluiUc  n.  of  Smelt  Island. 

OAISnOVS,  Baftistb  HoNOBft  Ratuond,  a  French  publicist  and  hlstorUm,  was  b. 
1902  at  Marseilles.  He  studied  law  at  Aix,  aod  In  1821  proceeded  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  judicial  course,  but  soon  betook  himself  to  Jonmalism  anj  aatbor- 
ship.  He  held  a  post  in  the  foreign  ofBce  until  1848.  This,  however,  did  not  interfere 
wlui  his  amazing  activity.  Besides  contributing  extensivelv  to  many  of  the  Parisian 
journals,  C.  also  " manofactured "  not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  histco? — not,. 
Indeed,  Intrlnsiosily  valuable,  bat  indicating  wonderful  fadli^  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 
The  best  Is  the  Ratoire  de  la  ReatauraivM  (3d  edit.,  1842).  C.  also  published  of  late 
years  many  interesting  bi<^;raphical  works.   He  d.  1872. 

CAFE  nnSTEBBE'.    See  Fihibtebsb. 

CAFB  FLATTXBT,  the  extreme  w.  point  of  the  United  States  (except  Alaska),  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  s.  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  On  Tatoosh  island  is  a  fixed 
white  light,  with  a  &ed  red  sector  between  s.e.  \  s.  and  s.s.e.  }  e. 

CAPE  FLORIDA,  the  s.  extremity  of  Key  Biscayne  In  Dade  co.,  YltL,  e.  of  tiie  Ever^ 
glades. 

GAPE  GATA,  or  Caps  db  Gatte,  a  promontory  of  Spain  In  the  province  of  Granada, 
extending  into  the  Mediterranean;  a  mass  of  rock  about  24  m.  in  circumference.  The 
most  notable  of  the  pile  Is  the  ancient  Promitorlum  Charidemt,  the  Moorish  Kheyran, 
and  Is  formed  <Aleny  (rf  agates,  spars,  and  crystals.  The  aipe  was  once  a  resort  cu 
Moorish  pirates. 

QAM  antAEPEATT,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  St.  Loafs  and 
Iron  Mountain  railroads.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  well  cnltlvated;  producing  wheal, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  etc. ;  MO  sq.  m. ;  ^op.  '(N^  22,000,  InclndC  colored.  Go.  seat, 
Jackson. 

OAFE  GIBABDEAU,  a  city  In  the  co.  of  the  same  name  In  Missouri;  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  several  railroads;  60  m.  above  Cairo,  111.   It  Is  in  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
section.   St.  Vincent's  college.  Soman  Catholic,  and  the  Southeast  Missouri  State 
Normal  school,  are  the  prindpaJ  public  Inatitutions.  The  city  has  large  river  commerce.  ■ 
Fop.  *S0,  4297. 

GAPEeVAEDAnra''.   See  OuABDAFUi. 

OAra  EATTEEAS  Is  the  point  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  stretching  furthest  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  American  coast  ror  navigators, 
on  account  of  shoals  and  frequent  gales  and  storms.  Coasting  vessels  are  apt  to  be 
crowded  up  toward  this  cape  by  the  gulf  stream,  which  Is  only  about  20  m,  east.  The 
cape  has  a  light,  flashing  white  every  10  sec.,  191  ft.  above  mean  h^  water,  also  a 
beacon  light,  flashing  white,  27  ft.  hligh.  Cape  Hatteras  is  one  of  the  most  desolate 
n^ions  on  the  U.  S.  coast. 

CAPS  HATTlfiN  (formerly  called  Cap«  Praj^ait  and  Cape  Henri),  a  seaport  t.  of  the 
island  of  Hayti,  on  its  a.  coast,  in  lat.  19°  40*  n.,  long.  72°  64'  west.  It  Is  pleasantly 
aitnated  on  a  small  bay,  partly  encircled  by  hills,  has  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  and 
snne  handsome  squares.  A  great  porUon  of  it,  however.  Is  in  ruins,  the  effects  of  the 
revolntloaary  wars  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Safe  anchorage  is  found  within  the 
harbor,  which,  however,  is  rather  difficult  of  access.  C.  H.  carries  on  a  oonsidaBble 
trade  with  the  United  States.    Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

CAFB  HEHLOTEK,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Delaware,  at  the  s.  entrance  of  the  Delaware 
bay,  13  m.  s.b.w.  of  Cape  May,  which  Is  In  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  side  of  the  en- 
trance. Cape  Henlopen  is  in  38°  47'  n.,  76°  5'  w.,  and  has  a  fixed  white  light,  with  a 
fixed  red  sector  between  s.e.  ^  e.  and  s.  f  e.,  126  ft.  above  mean  high  water. 

CAFEHEHET,  on  the  coast  of  Vii^inla,  at  the  s.  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay,  oppo- 
site to  Cape  Charles  In  Maryland ;  S6°  56'  n.,  76^  4'  w. ;  has  a  fixed  white  light,  with  a 
fixed  red  sector  between  s.8.e.  and  8.w.  by  w.,  157  ft  above  mean  high  water. 

OAFE  HOBE,  or  Hoorn,  the  most  southerly  point  of  America,  terminating  an  island 
of  its  own  name,  In  the  ardilpelago  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  In  lat.  65°  58'  40"  s.,  and 
long.  67°  16'  w.,  having  a  perennially  antarctic  climate,  and  being  In  Itself  merely  a 
detached  link,  bare  and  rugged,  of  tlie  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  was  discovered  bv  Scbou- 
ten,  a  native  of  Hoorn  in  Holland,  about  90  years  later  than  the  Strait  of  Hageilan,  and 
rince  then  the  conxse  of  navigatlm  of  lalllng  vessels  has  been  round  the  cape  Instead  of 
through  the  strait. 

OAF'XL,  Abthub,  Lord,  1010-49;  representative  of  Hertford,  In  the  long  pariia- 
meat  of  1640.  He  was  a  royalist  officer,  acting  with  lord  Colchester  and  Edwaro  Hyde 
as  a  general,  and  was  In  the  actions  of  Bristu,  Exeter,  and  Taunton.   At  Colchester, 
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he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  snrrender  to  VaSittx.  He  was  tried  for  tzeason  and  exe* 
cuted  If  ar.  9,  1649.   He  was  the  author  of  Daiiy  Observaiiona  or  Meditalimu. 

CAPXL,  Thomas  John,  b.  1886;  an  Enfflfsh  Boman  Catholic  priest  When  but  17 
years  old,  he,  with  others,  founded  a  QormartnUDins  coUwe  for  the  edacatlon  of  school- 
teachers, of  which,  in  1856,  he  was  made  Tice-princlpal.  Bemg  compelled  toseeksonthern 
Europe  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  founded  at  Pau  a  mission  for  EngllBh-epealcIng 
Roman  Catholics,  In  consequence  of  which  the  pope  advanced  him  to  "  moosignore,"  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  bishop.  Returning  to  England,  in  1873  he  established  the 
Roman  Catholic  public^chool  at  Kensington,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  preach- 
ing, becoming  widely  noted  for  his  eloquence.  He  is  aaid  to  be  the  original  of  Cateal^ 
In  D' Israeli's  Lethair.  In  1874,  he  published  a  S^ly  to  QUxdHone's  Politioal  Sa^tUation. 
and  in  1884  CbJAoItc,"  An  Bgtmiial  and  Exdumioe  AUribuU  <^the  True  C%urek.  He  Uvea 
In  California  many  years. 

GAPEL  001TET,  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  British 
Stock  Exchange,  and  so  by  metonvmy  often  used  as  equivalent  to  the  stock  exchange. 
Previous  to  1773,  the  London  stodc  brokers  conducted  their  business  in  and  about  the 
Royal  Exchange,  but  In  that  year,  having  formed  themselves  into  an  association  under 
the  name  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  removed  to  Capel  Court.  In  1801,  the  growth  of 
business  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  Capel  Court.  In  1854,  and  again 
In  1885,  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings,  which  now  include  two  large 
halls,  where  the  various  markets  are  held,  settlement  rooms,  reading  room,  comndttee 
rooms,  managers'  rooms,  and  other  offices.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to  remove  the  par- 
tition between  the  two  halls,  when  one  vast  business  apartment,  having  an  area  of 
about  16,000  square  feet,  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  members. 

OAFI  LA  HAOVE,  a  promontory  of  France,  forming  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  It  juts  out  into  the  English  cliannel, 
opposite  the  island  of  Aldemey,  and  about  16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cherl>ourg,  and  50  m.  s.  of 
St.  Alban's  Head,  in  Dorsetshire. 

CAFB  LA  HOOUE,  often  confounded  with  cape  la  Hague,  is  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  same  peulnsiua.   Here  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  the  French  in  1692. 

CA'FELnr,  MaHotut  Oromiandieiu,  a  small  fish  of  the  family  of  laimmida,  extremely 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Xewfoundlaud,  and  much  used  as  bait  in  the  cod-fishery.  It 
is  also,  in  a  dry  state,  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported,  although  not  ver/ 
largely,  Into  Britain,  where  It  sometimes  appears  on  the  bre^fast  or  supper  table.  Its 
flavor,  which  is  very  agreeable,  suggests  to  most  persons  the  idea  of  its  Mdon^ng  to  the 
herring  rather  than  the  salmon  family.    It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  smelt. 

GAPELLA,  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  on  the  left  shoulder  of  Anrini.  C.  is 
also  called  Capra  or  the  8he-goat,  a  name  also  sometimes  given  toGapricom.— The  poets 
fable  C.  to  be  Amalthca's  goat,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in  his  Infancy. 

OAIELLA.  BeeACAPELLA. 

CAmXA,  Hartjahus  Minetjs  Feux,  a  learned  anthor  belonging  to  the  second  half 
of  the  0th  c,  was  bom  in  Africa,  but  where  is  not  definitely  ascertained.  Of  his  life 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  The  work  which  has  preserved  his  name  to  posterity  Is  tiie 
Saiirieon,  a  kind  of  encyclopsdia,  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle  ages  as  a  work  of 
reference.  It  is  written  in  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  and  is  full  of  curious  learning, 
but  possesses  no  Ilteraiy  value;  the  style  has  all  the  bombastic  pomp  of  the  African 
school  of  later  Latinlsts.  It  consists  of  nine  books.  The  first  two  con»at  of  an  allego^. 
Th*  NupHala  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  the  remaining  seven  are  devoted  to  the 
"liberal  arts,  grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometiy,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
music.  The  first  edition  of  the  Saiirieon  appear^  in  14{i9,  imder  the  care  of  Franciscua 
Bodianus ;  the  best  in  1886,  under  the  care  of  Eyssenhardt. 

The  book  on  astronomy  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  hint  of  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  there  declared  to  move  round  tlie  «un,  and  not 
round  the  earthy  and  their  relation  to  these  bodies  is  properly  explained. 

GAPE  LOOEOtrr,  on  the  e.  coast  of  North  Carolina,  85  m.  s.w,  of  cape  HaUeru; 
84°  T  n,,  76°  33'  w.,  having  a  fixed  white  light  156  ft.  above  mean  high  water. 

CAFE  MATAPAH',  the  s.  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Greece,  between 
the  gulf  of  Laconia,  and  Kalamatia,  36°  2.3'  n.,  22*  29*  east  The  ancient  Greekc  called 
it  Tsenarium,  and  made  it  sacred  to  Neptune,  whose  temple  stood  near  the  cape. 

CAPE  MAT,  the  s.  point  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  n.e.  entrance  to  Delaware  bay. 
There  Is  a  "  light  flashing  white  every  30  sec.,  164)  ft.  above  mean  high  water.'' 

CAPE  KAT,  a  co.  In  s.  New  Jersey,  on  the  ocean  and  Delaware  bay,  Intersected  by 
the  SouthandWest  Jerseyand  otherrailroads;  255sq.m.;  pop.  '90,11,266.  Thesurface 
Is  level,  and  somewhat  swampy,  with  alluvial  soil,  producing  grain,  hay,  and  fruit.  In 
one  of  the  swamps  is  a  deposit  of  cedar  trees,  the  timber  of  which  Is  still  good,  though 
it  must  have  been  undei^round  more  than  2000  years.   Co.  seat.  Cape  May  Court-house. 
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CAPI  KAT,  a  city,  and  celebrated  waterinsplace,  in  Gape  Hay  Co.,  J.;  connected 
n-ith  Philadelphia  by  railroad;  sometimes  called  Cape  City  or  Cape  Island  city.  There 
is  a  fine  beach  seTeral  miles  long,  and  the  bathing  facilities  are  of  the  first  order.  The 
hotels  are  numerous,  and  of  modem  construction,  and  in  summer  the  place  Is  the 
favorite  resort  of  Pbiladelphlans  as  well  as  of  people  from  cities  more  remote.  The 
climate  is  usually  equable  and  pleasant.    Pop.  ^90,  2136. 

CAPE  KEinxiCIIfO,  in  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  the  extreme  w.  point  of  the  states; 
40°  2ff  24"  n.,  124°  23'  27"  west.   There  U  a  flashing  11^  428  ft.  above  the  water. 

OAFS  VOSTE.    Bee  Maokboe, 

CAPX  OSTEOAL',  the  n.  extremity  of  Spain,  projecting  into  the  bay  of  Blacay  In  the 
province  of  Coruuua;  43°  47'  n.,  7°  66'  w.;  on  a  ru^^ed  and  barren  coast. 

CAPS  OF  GOOD  HOFB,  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  southerly  promontory  of  Africa, 
though  it  is  half  a  degree  to  the  n.  of  Cape  Agulhas.  The  latter  is  merely  a  projection 
on  a  coast-line,  which  diverges  inconsiderably  from  a  parallel;  but  the  former  is  really 
the  turning-point  from  b.  to  e.  on  the  vwage  from  Europe  to  India.  This  celebrated 
promotttoiy  is  in  lat.  84*  82'  a.,  and  long.  IB"  89'  e.,  being  the  tenniiution  of  Table  moun- 
tun,  which,  as  it  recedes  towards  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  rises  from  the  height  of  1000 
ft.  above  the  sea  to  that  of  S,68S.  The  cape  (for  so  It  is  called  by  way  of  eminence)  was 
discovered  and  doubled  by  Dtaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  as  early  as  1486 — six  years 
before  Columbus,  in  aiming  at  the  same  goal  by  a  different  route,  led  the  way  to  Ajner- 
ica.  But  it  was  only  in  1497  that  Yasco  da  Gama  realized  the  value  of  Diaz's  discovery, 
by  rounding  it  on  his  adventurous  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut.  The  result  was  not 
merely  to  open  a  new  cliannel  for  the  truffle  of  the  east,  but  it  was  also  to  transfer  trad- 
ing superiority  from  the  republics  of  Italy  to  the  states  of  Western  Europe. 

CAFE  OF  OOOS  HOFE,  a  British  colony,  was  so  called  from  the  cape  on  its  s.w, 
extremity.  It  was  established  by  the  Dutch  in  1652,  some  attempts  at  a  settlemeat  haT< 
ing  been  previously  made  by  the  Portuguese.  The  former  only  intended  it  at  first  as  an, 
intermediate  station  between  Holland  and  their  East  Indian  possessions;  and  at  first 
occupied  only  a  small  tract  of  ground  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  fiats;  but  they  had  in  their  neighborhood  scattered  tribes  of 
improvident  natives,  angularly  feeble  of  purpose,  and  incapable  of  organization  on  a  large 
scale.  The  tide  of  immigration  set  In  nom  Holland,  and  when  the  country  was  finaUr 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1806  (there  having  been  a  brief  occupation  of  ft 
from  1796  till  180^.  the  Dutch  had  extended  their  dtmimfm  as  £bt  to  the  e.  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Oreat  Fish  river,  and  from  that  point  in  a  waving  line  waton  Uua  oonntry  to  the 
w.,  a  little  s.  of  Orange  river. 

In  entering  upon  the  government  of  this  large  territory,  the  British  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  race  of  a  totally  different  sort  from  that  of  the  purposeless  Hottentot 
— a  people  styled  Eafflrs,  mainly  of  Arab  descent,  contisting  of  tall,  athletic,  finely 
fbrmied  men,  of  warilke  dispositions,  with  an  incurable  propen^ty  to  steal  from  any  one, 
provided  ho  was  not  of  thdi  own  tribes  and  particularly  bo  if  he  was  a  foreigner.  The 
Inevltabloresolt  wasasoocesslonofwais— tboee,  namely,  of  1813, 1819,  lEK^.  1885-S6, 
\m-4n.  1851-52. 

Cafk  Coloht  proper  Is  bounded  on  the  n,  by  the  Orange  river  and  the  Kei.  But  of 
late  the  area  of  this  British  possession  has  been  greatiy  extended  by  the  annexation  of 
districts  lying  to  the  northward.  Of  these  successive  annexations  the  most  important 
are  that  of  British  Kaflraria  (see  Kaivrabia)  in  1866;  of  Basuto-land,  lying  la  the  upper 
ba^  of  the  Orange  river,  in  1868;  of  two  vast  districts  across  the  Kei  called  Fingo-Uuwl 
and  Noman's-Iand,  now  called  Griqnaland  East  (q.  v.).  In  1876;  of  Griqualand  West,  In 
1876;  and  of  the  Transvaal  (q.  v.)  iu  1877.  The  area  of  Cape  Colony  with  its  districts  is 
22L811  so.  m. ;  and  Its  pop.  in  1891  was  1,527,224,  of  whom  376,987  were  Europeans. 

The  highest  range  of  mountains  within  the  colony  is  9,000  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  Keep  at  a  distance  from  the  coaat-line  of  from  80  to  about  100  m.,  and  receive 
different  names  on  their  course,  such  as  the  Stormberg,  Saeeuwberg,  Nienwveld,  Rog- 
geveld,  and  Eamiesbeig.  Between  this  principal  range  and  the  sea  on  the  e.,  there  are 
two  other  ranges  less  continuous  and  regular,  the  intermediate  one  generally  more  dis- 
tant from  the  first  than  they  are  from  eaoi  other. 

South  Africa  being  not  far  from  the  region  of  the  trades,  8.e.  winds  prevail,  especially 
in  the  summer  time;  the  only  other  wind  that  may  be  said  to  blow  is  that  from  the 
n.w.,  which  prevails  during  the  colder  months.  But  whichever  of  these  two  winds 
predominates — the  one  beanng  a  supply  of  rain  from  the  Indian  ocean,  the  other,  if  less 
frequent,  more  richly  laden  from  a  iMirt  of  the  Atlantic  nearer  the  line  than  the  country 
which  it  fertilizes — ^it  fails  to  deposit  its  stores  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  {oincipat 
watershed  which  oroaaee  its  path.  Hence  the  curious  fact  of  the  tranaposition  of  sea* 
sons  in  the  same  latitude.  Aa  the  harvest  in  such  latitudes  depends  more  on  the  sup- 
ply of  rain  than  anything  else,  people  are  reaping  on  the  one  side  of  the  countrr  whilst 
they  are  sowing  and  planting  on  the  other.  Certain  parts  of  the  country  ue  Hable  to 
long  continued  droughts,  becanse  while  very  heavy  rain-falls  take  place,  tiie  r^n  is 
eonDned  to  a  particular  part  of  the  year.   The  country,  however,  is  admiraUy  adapted 
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for  the  storage  of  water.  In  many  places  one  meets  with  the  successive  beds  of  dried- 
up  lakes,  with  a  narrow  outlet  at  the  lower  ends,  through  which  a  periodic  streani 
flows.  By  closing  up  this  outlet,  artificial  lakes  or  dams  may  be  formed  to  almost  any 
extent,  and  of  unlindted  nimiber;  and  from  the  steepness  of  the  slope,  the  l^ds  lower 
down  admit  easily  of  being  laid  under  water. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony  Is  very  great.  There  are  remarkably  rich  diamond 
fields  in  West  Otiqualand,  and  for  several  years  diamonds  were  the  most  important 
article  of  export.  One  of  the  chief  towns  In  the  colony,  Kiraberley,  owes  iu  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  diamond  mining.  The  exports  of  diamonds  in  189& 
amounted  to  £4,176,016,  and  were  the  chief  among  the  articles  of  colonial  production, 
for  although  the  gold  exported  in  that  year  was  nearly  £8,000,000  It  really  was  Imported 
from  Transvaal  for  re-exportation.  The  next  mineral  In  Importance  is  copper  ore. 
Coal  is  also  found,  and  Its  output  has  increased  since  the  construction  of  railways. 
Among  other  minerals  may  be  mentioned  manganese,  lead  ore,  iron  ore,  and  iJnc 
blende.  In  regard  to  manufactures  there  were,  according  to  the  census  of  1801,  upward 
of  2,000  industrial  establishments,  including  flour  mills,  breweries,  tobacco  factories, 
tanneries,  together  with  diamond,  gold,  coppor  and  coal  mines.  The  rearing  of  live 
stock  is  the  principal  employmatt,  and  the  graziers  for  the  most  part  own  we  lands 
which  they  occupy. 

There  is  in  the  colony  almost  a  total  want  of  navigable  rivers,  but  the  system  of  rail- 
way«  is  rapidly  extending.  In  1880,  there  was  a  mileage  of  about  600  miles  open  tot 
trnSic,  the  existing  lines  oeiog  mainly  connected  with  tlu^  ffystems— the  western,  start 
iog  MBP  Cape  Town ;  the  Midland,  starting  from  Port  Elizabeth ;  and  the  North- 
western  tAao  from  Port.  Elizabeth.  The  railways  are  all  the  property  of  the  eovemment. 
Direct  idleffriwhlc  conmiunicatiou  with  Europe  was  ettabliahal,  in  1878.  oy  the  lUut 
African  subinarifte  cable  from  Aden  to  Natal,  and  thenoe  by  the  land  lines.  The  ship- 
puw  at  Cape  Town'fs  i>oi^  secure  by  a  breakwater  and  docks.  The  same  cannot  be 
mid  of  Port  EliabeM}!  London,  and  the  Kowie;  but  measures  are  bdiu;  taken 
which,  it  is  hoped,  wilN^iilt  in  making  these  also  safe  from  the  fierce  s.e.  winas. 

This  splen(ud  countiYSj?  *t  present  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of  very  varied  race& 
Hie  Portuguese  were  the  fflBi^Jluropeans  who  landed  here.  The  Dutch  are  probably 
still  the  most  numerous,  notwitn3!ii^<^i°S  the  exodus  to  the  Orange  River  Fiee  State, 
prompted  by  the  slave  question  K^ft  in  number  are  the  English,  by  whom  some  parts 
of  the  countrr,  particularly  In  the  eS^  occupied  almost  exclusively.  The  French 
are  also  largely  represented,  many  refugNSB  having  settled  in  it  subsequently  to  tho 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  ^otSK^  nearly  absorbed  in  the  Dutch 
population.  They  were  at  first  locked  prindun^  *be  w.,  where  they  introduced 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  their  names  are  nowfoBlC^  *°  almost  every  part  of  the  land. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  importation  of  Germ^fc  settled  on  the 

frontiers  adjoining  the  KafiSrs  for  defensive  purposes.  '^S*'^  colored  inhabi^ 
ants,  laree  numbers  of  Kaffirs  have  been  retained  in  th^^^'^cts  which  they  fcnmerlT 
occupied,  and  others  have  come  into  the  countiy  as  shepha!^"  a**^  servants.  There  fa 
a  large  number  of  people  of  Ubtlay  (Hlgin  in  and  around  CiaBP  Town,  and  in  towns  on 
the  e.  coast,  who  gain  a  livelihood  as  l^ermen,  porters,  andTlfc®  law>"OiM  sorts 
of  skilled  labor.  There  are  a  few  Hozambiqueres  and  Hottcutolt  besides  a  number  of 
half;castes,  towhom  the  name  of  Africander  properly  belongs.         ,  ,^  .  . 

The  constitution  of  the  country,  after  sevwal  changes,  was  flxeJO  ™  ™  P"«Si*  "*™ 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  which  providesTlo''  r«pmislble  gov- 
CTnmMit.  There  are  two  elective  chambeiB,  the  upper  house  conslstlf*  <?  ^  membera, 
elected  for  seven  years.  There  are  seven  elector»te  provinces  in  th4"J'°°/'«r 
chooses  three  members  to  the  upper  honse.  One  la  added  for  GriG?!*^,^ 
one  for  Bechuanaland.  They  are  presided  over  by  the  lord  chief  justlc\  'i"'^' 
house,  or  house  of  assembly,  two  representatives  ar«  appointed  Iw  eachV°  " 


colony,  With  the  exception  of  the  Cape  district,  which,  as  being  more  po*P*°^'  returns 
four.  They  amount  &  ail  to  70,  and  are  presided  over  by  a  sp^er  of  th*£  '^'^i^*^ ' 
The  mrremor  carries  on  the  adminhitratlon  along  with  a  ministry  of  8  the 
colonTa^  swretary,  the  attomey-geneial,  the  tiSsunn-general,  fee  comlP'*"'°"«'  ^ 


by  the  Judges  gotog'on  circuit.   A  coIcmUl  *nnlTOTlSr  iS 

Wool  Is  the  staple  ;^net  of  the  colony;  ostrich  farming  and  the  cnlturA  ^'i 
Ttae  are  carried  on.  the  fbUowing  taUes  show  the  exportoAnd  Imports  of  t^  ^'^^^^ 
Bw  recent  yeata:  r 

toportfc  Siportit 

}^  •  £8,078,048  £4,488,8721 

Jil   7,018,886  8,964,449! 

  19,094,880  16,904;766j 
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RrranD*.  Kzpendltim. 

mS  £2,246,179  «2,272,276 

1680                                                              8,641,120  8,742,666 

1888                                                              8,427,609  8,286,618 

1690                                                              6,416,612  6,888,167 

OAR  PALKAB,  the  b.  eztramlty  of  Liberia.  Africa.  4*  27'  n..  V  Uf  west  This 
was  the  point  at  wtiich  the  Maryland  colony  of  free  colored  emierants  settled  in  1884. 
The  surrounding  country  Is  one  of  the  Uberian  states,  and  is  calJod  Maryland.  There 
is  a  light-house  on  the  cape. 

CAPE  PRIHOS  OT  WAIXS,  in  Behriag  .'.^  the  w.  point  of  the  mainland  of  Alaska, 
directly  opposite  to  East  cape  in  Siberia,  the  strait  between  the  two  being  the  narrowest 
water  between  America  and  Asia.  The  cape  is  a  few  miles  a.  of  the  arctic  circle,  and 
terminates  in  a  bold  bluff,  n.  of  which  are  dangerous  shoala. 

OAIX  S&Cli  the  8.0.  point  of  Newfoundland,  usually  the  first  American  land  seen 
br  iteuners  from  ^g'«*"*.  46"  40*  n.,  1^  S4'  west.  There  is  a  rerolTing  Ifg^t  160  ft. 
abOTB  the  sea    The  cape  terminates  m  a  bold  rough  headland. 

CAPEXCAIL'ZIE,  Capebcaillie,  Wood-grouse,  or  Ooce  of  the  Woods  (fa^mo  uro- 
fofltM),  the  largest  of  the  galUnaoeoos  birds  of  Europe.  It  is  a  species  of  grouse  (q.T.), 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  toAey;  the  male,  which  is  the  largest,  aometlmes  wei^Ung 
fifteen  pounds  or  more.  In  figure  and  appearance,  it  much  resembles  the  black-cock, 
but  the  tail  of  the  male  C.  is  rounded,  and  not  forked,  as  in  that  species;  and  the  male 
G.  has  the  feathers  of  the  head  elongated.  The  general  color  of  tiie  adult  male  is 
brownish  black,  minutely  freckled  with  grayish  white,  and  with  lighter  brown;  the 
qutll-feathers  dark  lu-own;  the  tail-feathers  nearly  black,  some  of  the  longer  tail-coverts 
on  the  sides  of  the  tail  tiimed  with  white;  the  cltest  is  of  a  shinmg  dark  green ;  there  is 
»  small  scarlet  patch  of  naked  skin  above  the  eye,  and  the  bill  is  whitish.  The  general 
color  of  the  female  and  of  voung  males  Is  dark  orown,  freckled  with  yellowish  brown; 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  the  chest  are  yellowish  chestnut;  and  tlwfeatbmof  the  under 
parti  are  generally  edged  with  white.  The  C.  has  the  feet  feathered  to  the  toes,  but  the 
toes  are  naked.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  pine-woods;  feeds  on  berries,  seeds,  worms, 
insects,  etc.,  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine,  greatly  preferring  the  Scotch  fir  to 
the  spruce;  occasionally  also  eating,  at  least  in  winter,  the  bnds  of  toe  birch  and  other 
trees.  The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a 
pale  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  otlier  shades  of  brown,  and  more  than 
S  in.  long.  Like  the  black-cock,  the  C.  is  polygamous.— The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  C.  Is  Teiy  eztensiTe:  it  is  found  on  the  pineKH>vered  mountains  of  all 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Italy  almost  to  the  North  cape,  and  is  abundant  in 
nrathem  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  at  one  time  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  was 
completely  extirpated  about  the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  19th  centurr. 
Through  the  exertions,  however,  of  the  earl  of  Fife  and  other  proprietors  of  great  HigiH 
land  estates,  but  particularly  of  the  marquis  of  Breadalbane,  it  has  again  been  restored 
to  the  forests  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotlud.  The  C.  is  veiy  capable  of  domestication, 
and  breeds  readily,  if  aiuowed  the  range  of  a  space  containmg  a  few  pine-trees.  It  Is 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  Hie  market  of  Stockholm  is  well  sopplied  with  it  in  win- 
ter; and  since  tiie  establishment  of  steam  communication,  it  has  been  regularly  brou^t 
6t»n  ScantUnavia  to  London. 

OAPX  UTXB,  properly  FinmAs,  taking  its  popular  name  from  the  proximi^  of  Its 
mmith  to  cape  Qracias  a  Dios,  on  the  e.  reach  of  the  Mosquito  shore  in  Central  America. 
After  a  generally  n.e.  course  of  nearly  800  m.,  it  enters  the  Caribtiean  sea,  about  laL  14* 
BB*  n.,  and  long.  88°  11'  w.,  being  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  upwards. 

CAPEBVAUM,  meaning  "the  field  of  repentance,"  or  "city  of  comfort,"  was  in  the 
time  of  our  Savior  a  favorite  and  exalted  city,  and  one  of  the  three  which  he  upbraided 
"because  they  repented  not"  It  was  situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  or  lake  of  Qennesareth.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  extending  more  than  a  mile 
along  tlie  diore  and  back  towards  the  mountains,  so  oveigrown  with  grass  and  bushes^ 
ttiatlt  Is  difficult  to  move  unong  them.  0.  is  called  1^  the  natives  of^ria  Tell-hftn. 

OATEBS  are  the  pickled  flower-buds  of  the  caper-bush  ^tvppari»  ap^nosa).  They  have 
an  agreeable  pungency  of  taste,  with  a  slight  bitterness,  and  have  long  been  in  very  geir- 
eral  use  as  a  condiment  and  ingredient  of  sauces,  dong  with  boiled  mutton  and  other 
kinds  of  food.  They  possess  medicinal  propertiefl,  being  antiscorlntic,  stimulant,  and 
laxative.  They  are  of  a  grayish  green  color,  to  improve  which,  however,  copper  is  some- 
times used,  as  In  the  case  of  gherkins  and  other  pickles,  rendering  Uiem  poisonons. 
This  can  be  detected  1^  thmstnig  a  polished  Iron  rod  Into  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
C. ;  the  surface  of  the  rod  soon  becoming  coated  with  copper,  if  it  is  present — The 
c^r-bush  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  other  countries  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  France  and  in  Italy, 
but  most  <rf  all  in  ^cfly.  It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  even  at  Paris,  but  in  Brit^ 
reanlres  the  aid  of  arUiudal  heat.  It  is  a  trailing,  rambling  shrub,  loving  dry  places; 
ana  often  growing  on  rocks  or  walls,  adding  a  fresh  diarmubeau^  to  many  an  ancient 
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ruin.  It  begins  to  flower  early  in  summer,  and  continues  flowering  till  winter.  The 
buds  are  gawered  every  monimg,  and  are  immediately  put  into  vinegar  and  salt:  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  they  arc  sort^  according  to  their  size  and  color,  the  greenest  and 
least  expanded  being  the  best,  and  are  again  put  into  vinegar,  the  finest  being  sent  to 
the  market  in  bottles,  the  coarser  in  amedl  barrels.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  small  berry,  is 
also  pickled  in  the  s.  of  Italy.  The  flower-buds  of  the  caper  of  Mount  Sinai  (eappa- 
ri$  muUea)  are  picklol  like  those  of  the  common  species;  the  seeds  are  also  pickled, 
and  an  called  Inr  a  name  signifying  mountain  pepper.  The  fruit  of  eapparii  opAytta  is 
made  Into  a  fdckle  tn  India.  Species  of  eammrit  are  numerous  in  India,  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  etc.  See  Caitabidrs. — Various  substitutes  for  C.  are  sometimes  used, 
as  the  flower-buds  of  the  marsh  marigold  {etUtha  pcUtutris),  those  of  the  Indian  cress 
UropcBolum  mtyu»),  and  those  of  the  bean  caper  (qrpojpAyOtfm  tabam).  The  c^  tnai 
{Gcmarit  Jamaiem»i$},  which  grows  throughout  the  West  Indies  in  South  America,) 
and  in  Florida,  is  a  sioall  tree  with  a  very  hard  wood, 

OAFXBS,  WiuJAH,  1790-1865 ;  a  Methodist  minister  of  South  Carolina,  in  early 
life  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  Georgia.  He  was  for  several  years  presiding 
elder  in  Charleston,  where  he  edited  the  We»Ui/an  Jovmal,  afterwards  merged  in  Zion'i 
H&raid,  and  still  later  changed  to  the  OhruHan  Adweate  and  Jownal,  of  New  York, 
In  1^.  he  was  representaUve  to  the  Weeleyan  conference  in  England,  and  in  1856  was 
chosen  professor  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Cuolina  nniveraity.  In 
1846.  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  filled  the  office  untU  his  death. 

OAPB  UBUL  the  a.  point  o<  the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  8.0.  extnmUj  at  ^ 
mainland  of  the  UsUed  Statea,  86' sy  n..  SIMS' vest. 

QAFE  8ABIE,  the  s.  pdnt  of  Nova  Scotia.  48'  26'  n.,  60°  88^  west.  Then  to  a  UcM 
on  Cape  Sable  island,  which  island  has  a  pop.  of  about  600  fishermen. 

GAPE  BUT  LUCAa,  the  s.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  22°  44'  n.,  lOT 
64'  west.   Directly  e.  across  the  gulf  is  the  Mexicaa  port  and  city  of  Maaatlan. 

(Un  ftUr  BOQXn,  in  n.e.  Brazil,  In  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  S*  a.,  8S*  Iff 
weat.   Behind  the  cape  is  a  bay,  on  which  is  uie  town  of  St^  Joeeph. 

CAFE  SFABTITEVTO,  in  s.  Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean,  87"  W  n.,  16*  5'  east.  The 
ancients  called  it "  Hercutls  Promontorium,"  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  most  southeriy 
point  of  Italy. 

OA?K  ST.  VUlCEKT,  a  headland  forming  I3ie  s.w.  extremity  of  Porttigal,  in  lat.  87" 
3'  n,,  long.  9'  w..  Is  celebrated  on  account  of  two  naval  battles  in  which  British  ships 
were  engaged,  fought  off  it,  one  in  1698,  the  other  in  1797.  In  the  former,  admiral 
Kooke,  who  with  some  20  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  was  convoying  a  fleet  of  some 
400  merchantmen,  was  attacked  oft  this  point  by  the  French  admiral  De  Tourville,  and 
after  a  running  fight  lost  several  ships  and  80  merchantmen.  In  Feb.  1797,  sir  John 
Jervis,  with  a  fleet  of  IS  aaXl,  gave  battle  to  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the  line, 
and  deftated  them,  capturing  four  ahips  and  driving  the  rest  into  Cadiz  tNqr,  where  th^ 
were  blockaded. 

OAPE  8T.  THOSHT,  a  promontory  on  the  east  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

OA'FETIAK  DTHA8IT,  the  third  Frankish  dynasty,  founded  about  the  close  of  the 
10th  c,  when  Hugo  Capet  ascended  the  throne.  The  surname  Capet  has  been  derived 
from  eappetut,  "a  monk's  hood,"  becwise,  though  duke  of  France,  Hugo  was  also  abbot 
of  St  Martin  de  Tours.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Carlovin^an  monarch  (Louis  V.,  sur- 
named  Le  FiunSaTO—le.,  the  Slothful),  Hugo,  the  most  powerful  of  French  vasstUs, 
seized  the  throne,  and  by  moderation  and  prudent  concessions  made  to  the  authorities 
of  tlie  church,  as  well  as  to  his  brother-nobles,  who  had  made  themselves  independent, 
contrived  to  retain  the  power  he  had  seized.  He  was  crowned  at  Noyon,  July  8,  987. 
In  order  to  establish  his  dynasty,  Hu^  caused  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  crowned  as 
co-razent,  988.  Capet  first  made  Pans  the  capital  of  France.  He  died  in  996;  when  his 
son  Robert,  a  well-disposed  but  feeble  ruler,  ascended  the  throne,  who  died  1081,  beloved 
by  his  domestics,  but  despised  by  blsne^hbors  and  vassals,  forgotten  l^his  people,  and 
permitting  all  power  to  vanish  from  his  hands.  It  was  during  his  long  lethar^c  reign 
that  the  towns  and  cities  of  Fmoce  began  to  form  themselves  into  corporations,  to  act  m 
their  own  name,  to  contract  obligations,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  middle-class  free- 
dom. In  many  other  ways,  also,  the  happy  dissolution  of  royal  power  sowed  the  seeds 
of  national  prosperity.  Robert's  sons  were  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Robert, 
ancestor  of  the  older  nouse  of  BurruDdy. 

HeniT  left  two  sons— Philippe!.,  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  Hugo,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  first  cnuade  (1096),  and  died  1102.  Philippe,  tmder  the  regency 
of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  came  to  Uio  throne  when  only  eight  years  old,  and  first 
really  began  to  reign  after  the  death  of  the  regent  (1066).  He  took  hardly  an^  part  in 
the  great  movements  and  events  of  liis  times,  but  supported  Robert,  son  of  Wiiluun  the 
conqueror,  in  his  rebellion  ag^nst  his  father.  Consequently,  William  commenced  an 
expedition  ^^inst  Paris,  and  wonld  probably  have  dethroned  Philippe,  but  died  in 
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1089.  By  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  Philippe  fell  under  a  Bentence  of  excommunica- 
tioD  issued  by  pope  Gregory  VII.  in  1094,  and,  after  doing  penance,  died  in  1108. 

HIb  successor,  Louis  YI.,  suniamed  le  Oroe,  had,  during  Philippe's  lifetime,  been 
active  in  the  support  of  the  crown,  and  now  extended  the  royal  power,  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  coDflned  within  the  duchy  of  Paris.  By  bold  and  vigorous  measures 
he  brougiit  eTerywhere  his  vassels  into  real  sublecUon  to  bis  authority,  liberated  the 
towns  from  baronial  oppression,  partly  abollshea  feudal  bondage,  and  extended  con- 
siderably Uie  jurisdiction  of  thie  crown.  His  life  was  an  almost  incessant  contest 
with  the  anall  and  turbulent  vassals  who  had  rioted  in  the  license  afTorded  them  by  tlie 
weakness  of  his  predecessors.   He  died  1187,  leaving  a  numerous  family. 

As  his  eldest  son  and  co-regent,  Philippe,  bad  died  during  the  reign  of  Louis,  his, 
second  son,  Louis  VII.,  le  Jeune,  now  came  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  marriage  with ' 
Eleanor  of  Guienne,  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  gained  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  power  of  the  crown.  He  encaged  in  the  second  crusade,  and  led  100,000  men  to 
the  east;  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
la  1103,  he  divorced  bis  unfaithful  wife  Eleanor,  who  subsequently  married  Heniy 
Plantsfenet,  afterwards  Henry  IL  of  England.  This  marriage  made  Henry  far  more 
powerml  than  the  kio^  of  Prance,  and  Louis  would  probably  have  lost  his  crown  had 
not  the  disturbances  in  England— the  quarrels  with  Becket  and  with  his  own  sons — 
proved  sufficient  to  occupy  Henry's  attention.   Louis  le  Jeuue  died  1160. 

Philippe  Auguste  (q.v.),  his  son  by  a  third  marriage,  ascended  the  throne  ten  months 
before  his  father's  deaUi,  and  proved  himself  the  most  able  ruler  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 
Against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  married  Isabelle  of  Hainault,  great-granddaughter 
01 the  last  of  the  Carlovinrians,  and  thus  finally  united  the  two  houses.  His  successor, 
Louis  yilL,  who  died  1236,  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  bv  the  count  of  Champagne, 
paramour  of  the  queen,  Blanca  of  Castile.  Louis  YIII.  was  followed  by  his  son,  Louis 
IX.  (Samt  Louie,  q.v.),  who  died  at  Tunis,  1370.  Of  the  eleven  children  of  St.  Louis, 
(he  eldest,  Louis,  died  aged  18  years,  while  the  youngest,  Bobert,  became  the  founder  of 
the  Bourbon  dynas^  (see  Bourbon).  The  second  son  nUUppe  III.,  le  Hardi,  succeeded 
his  father,  and,  by  the  decease  of  two  brothers  and  two  uncles,  acquired  possession  of 
Poitou,  Auvergne,  and  Toulouse.  His  son  (Philippe  IV.,  le  Bel),  acquired  by  marriage 
Champagne  with  Navarre.  These  acquisitions,  and  his  attempt  to  secure  for  his  uncle, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  throne  of  Naples,  involved  Philippe  III.  in  contentions  with  Italy 
and  Spain.  He  subjugated  Navarre,  1376,  anddledTof  the  plague  in  1286.  Philippe 
lY.,  le  Bel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  17  years  old.  He  soon  gave  signs  of  a  despotic 
character,  plimdered  the  estates  of  the  church,  defied  papal  authority,  persecuted  the 
order  of  Templars  (q.v.),  and  removed  the  residence  of  the  pope  to  Avignon.  The  atro- 
cious actofbiiminsttie  grand-master,  with  sixty  knights,  of  the  order  ci  Templars,  after 
^ey  had  recalled  au  the  conf6sriona  drawn  fnnn  them  by  torture,  has  left  an  ineHboe- 
able  blot  on  the  name  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  He  died  1814,  and  left  three  sons  and  a 
dai^iter. 

The  eldest  son,  Louis  X.,  le  Hutln,  who  ascended  the  throne,  displayed  remarkable 
weakness  of  character,  and  died  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philippe  V.,  le  Long, 
second  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  who  died  without  issue.  Bv  his  death  (1823)  the  crown 
came  to  Charles  I  v le  Bel,  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  ana  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  Capetian  kings.  He  died  1828,  leaving  oy  his  third  marriage  a  daughter,  named 
Blanche,  who  married  t^Hippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  died  (1892)  leaving  no  Issue, 
babelle  (dau^ter  of  Philippe  le  Bel)  married  Edward  H.  of  England,  and  was  mother 
of  Edward  lU.,  who  consequently  took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  which  was  retained 
by  the  kings  of  England  until  the  reign  of  George  HI. ;  but  Philippe  of  Yalois,  cousin  of 
the  last  Capetian  kmg,  and  grandson  of  Philippe  III. ,  le  HardI,  claimed  the  crown  of 
Fiance  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  ami  so  foundea  the  dynasty  of  Yalois  (q.v.). 

CAPE  TITKOmE,  Barut  eaperuis,  a  small  bird  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  remark- 
able for  its  curious  nest,  which  is  built  of  cotton  or  other  fiber  in  the  form  of  a  bottle, 
and  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  On  the  outside,  near  the  opening,  Is  built  a 
pouch  or  pocket,  in  which  the  male  bird  rests  while  the  female  is  on  the  nest,  and  when 
she  leaves  he  manages  by  strokes  of  his  wings  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  to' prevent 
intrudon  while  they  are  in  search  of  food. 

OAFS  TOWK,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  faces  Table  bay  to  the  n.e..  Is  flanked  by 
tlie  mountain  Lion's  Head,  with  Ita  oontinuatiw  to  I^'s  Rump  or  Signal  Hill,  and  luu 
behind  It  the  precipices  of  Table  Mountain,  Its  lat  is  88°  SO'  a.,  its  long.  18*  88^  7"  oast. 
Its  mean  temperature  68.8°  F.  for  winter,  76.6°  for  summer,  and  07.8°  for  the  whole 
year.  Pop. '91,  with  suburbs,  88,718.  TwoUnesof  passengerwagonsconnectitwiththe 
diamond  fields,  which  are  reached  in  about  a  week,  railways  with  Worcester,  etc.,  and 
electric  tel^raphs  with  the  principal  parts  of  the  colony.  It  ia  the  principal  port  for 
the  coasting  tnde  as  well  as  foreign  exports  and  imports,  la  well  supplied  with  fish, 
as  well  as  da^ry  produce,  ana  every  sort  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  at  a  moderate 

price.  It  has  a  supply  of  fresh  water  of  excellent  quality.  C.  is  the  aeat  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  supreme  court,  and  a  collie  and  university,  a  public  library  and  museum, 
and  an  observatoiy.  All  the  churches  are  well  represented — the  En^ish  Episcopal, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  representatives  of  Presbvterians,  Lutherans,  Wesleyans.  Con- 
gregatitmalists,  a  Irce  (dinich  (chiefly  an  ofl-hreak  from  the  Dutch  ehnrch),  a  Jewish 
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fyiMKOgue,  and  a  MohammedaD  mosqne,  the  Malay  population  being  of  that  taith.  There 
are  Etfso  banks  and  insurance  offices.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  double  slope,  which  sub- 
sides into  a  plain  on  the  n.e.  side.  Its  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  lined 
with  houses,  for  the  most  part  of  an  eastern  tjjpe,  with  heavy  walls,  flat  roofs,  and  large 
public  apartments,  interspersed  with  increasing  numbers  of  uiops  and  warehouses,  of  the 
sort  to  be  met  with  in  England. 

The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  breakwater,  with  the  docks  and  patent  slip; 
the  castle,  with  Its  outworks  and  bastiom;  the  banacks  for  the  military,  the  Itoman 
Catholic  cathedral,  with  a  few  other  places  of  worship;  the  museum  and  llbraiy,  with 
the  Botanic  eardens  in  front;  and  between  it  and  GoTemment  house,  a  park,  with  its 
avenues  shaded  by  stately  oeka.  Out  of  town,  a  little  distance  to  the  n.w.,  ia  Bomerset 
hospital,  and  the  Royal  otnerratory,  about  two  and  a  lialf  m.  to  ttie  0.0. 

Along  the  shores  of  Table  bay  Oxen  are  modem  defOutn  woAs,  biehiding  a  Une  of 
forts,  some  of  wliich  are  equipped  with  heavy  ordnance. 

OAPZ  IKAFALaAB'.   See  Tbafalgab. 

GAPS  TEBD,  the  most  westerly  headland  in  Africa,  jutting  out  Into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  the  rivers  Oambla  and  Senegal,  in  lat.  14^  4S'  n.,  long.  1T>  Si'  west.  It 
was  discoTered  by  the  Portuguese  ^ut  1446,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a  group  of  gigantic  baobab  trees  which  adorns  its  summit. 

OAFE  VXBD  ULAWDB  {lUuu  Ferdu),  a  group  of  lalanda  bekmgtaig  to  Portugal,  lying 
in  lat.  14°  45'  to  ir  19'  n.,  and  long.  22*>  45'  to  25°  26^  w.,  and  distant  about  820  m.  w.  c3 
Uie  cape  from  wliich  they  take  their  name.  The  principal  islands  are  ten — vtK.^  Santiago^ 
the  laigest  and  most  important,  Fogo,  Brava,  Halo,  Boavista,  San  Nicolfto,  San  Antonio, 
San  7icente,  San  Luzia,  and  Sal.  There  are  besides  four  islets,  barren  and  uninhabited. 
The  total  area  is  about  1060  sa.  m.,  with  a  pop.  (1886)  of  110,98a  The  islands  are  all 
very  mountainous  and  om  uietr  otig^  to  the  acti<m  of  submarine  volcanoea.  Tba 
hl^iest  devation  is  reached  In  a  Tolcanlc  peak,  9,167  fL  above  the  sea,  on  the  Island  of 
Fogo,  which  Is  still  active.  The  dry  season  extends  from  December  to  July;  the  rainy 
from  August  to  September.  The  islands  are  occasionally  visited  by  severe  droughts,  for 
the  trade  winds  do  not  cause  rain  there.  The  climate  is  unhealthful  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  spite  of  the  drought  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  yielding  African  and 
Southern  European  products.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  Indko  are  grown, 
but  llie  princiinl  exports  are  Jatropha  eurca$,  salt,  corals,  coffee,  su^,  uins,  brandy, 
Indian  com,  l>eans,  oranges,  grapes,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Sevd«l  of  flie  Euro- 
pean domestic  animals  thrive  welt.  Turtles  are  abundant  in  the  surrounding  seas,  and 
whales  also  are  fished  by  Britisli  and  American  vessels.  Amber  is  fotmd  on  the  coasts, 
and  great  quantities  of  salt  formed  by  solar  evaporation  is  obtained  from  the  iagunes  on 
the  shores,  especially  on  the  Island  of  Sal.  The  Inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  negroes, 
indolent  bttt  harmless,  speak  a  corrupted  form  of  Forttiguese,  called  XJiwua  Creoula. 
The  revenue  for  1804--6  was  estimated  at  259,170  milreis,  and  the  expenditnre  for  the 
same  year  at  $265,767.  The  ishmds  are  under  a  govemor^general,  exercising  both  civil 
and  military  authority.  The  chief  ports  are  Porto  Praya,  on  the  island  of  Siuitiago,  and 
Forto  Qrande,  the  best  harbor  In  the  whole  group,  on  the  Island  of  San  Vicente.  The 
Islands  were  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c  by  the  Portuguese,  who  shortly 
after  colonized  them. 

OAPB  TUCnT,  a  vllbge  and  port  of  entry  In  JeffetBon  CO.,  T.,  <m  the  St.  Lawrence 
riverand  the  Borne,  Watertown,  and  Ogdensbu^  railroad;  SS  m.  n.w.  of  Watertown. 
It  is  connected  with  Kingston,  Canada,  by  ferry,  and  In  1896  had  tanpOTts  'ndued  at 
9818,186,  and  exports,  $79,401.   Pop.  '90.  1324. 

Un  WSATH,  a  pyramidal  promontcny  ot  unitraled  wOdnesa  and  nandenr,  forming 
flu  n.w.  extremity  <h  Scotland  and  of  ontberland.  and  running  out  Into  the  Atlantic, 
In      98' 88"  n.,  and  long.  4' OS'S'' west  0.  W.  Is  600  ft.  high. 

OAPUS  (Latin,  "  you  may  take,"  or  *'  seize"),  a  writin  advil  action  ordering  the  ofBcer 
to  whom  It  is  entrusted  to  seize  and  take  into  custody  ttie  person  of  thedefiendant. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  etmaa  Issues  only  in  a  common  law.  as  dlBtingulshed  from  an  equity 
|fft>oeedlng.  The  aimlition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  hu  greatly  diminished  the  numbn 
of  cases  Ui  which  the  defendant  may  be  arrested  in  a  dvil  action,  but  the  right  of  an 
arrest  In  almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  states  still  exists  where  a  wilful  and  malidoua  In juiy 
<v  a  fraudulent  ccmcealmeDt  of  proper^,  or  proposed  evasion  of  the  jnriadlctiun  of  the 
court,  is  alleged.  Usually  an  affidavit  muat  be  presented  on  wUeh  to  base  the  i^>plic»< 
ti<m  for  a  writ  of  capias.  Of  the  aeveral  klnw  this  writ  the  most  common  are :  1. 
The  capiat  ad  Tetpondmdvm,  which  directs  flw  sheriff  to  arrest  the  defendant  and  hold 
him  until  a  certain  day  at  which  he  is  to  he  brouriit  before  the  court.  Formerly  this 
writ  began  every  action  at  law  ;  now  the  cases  m  which  the  arrest  may  be  maoe  are 
limited  and  defined  by  the  statutes  of  the  sbUes.  When  used  alone  the  word  eapiat 
usually  refera  to  this  form  of  writ ;  8.  Cbpuw  ad  taUtfaetendvm,  a  writ  directing  the 
officer  to  seize  the  party  to  the  snit  named  O^ts  may  poadbly  be  a  plaintiff,  tiiou^ 
nsoally  adefendant)  and  bring  his  body  on  a  fixed  day  before  the  court  to  satisfy  a  Judg- 
ment already  Issued.  It  will  be  SBon  that  this  vras  at  the  cod,  as  the  ftmner  writ 
desixibed  WM  at  tiieb^lnning,  of  all  Uw  suite  under  flieoamnoa  law;  thott^  Che  use  ot 
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Ox  writ  lanovmudinBtrlcted  l^atatutcnfUndtatknu,  ItisBlQl  a  common  law  process  ; 
it  Is  fatnillarljr  known  by  the  abbrerlation  ea.  sa.;  8.  Tettatum  eapku,  a  Bapplementary 
or  second  wnt,  issued  when  anordiaar;  capias  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bherm 
and  hafl  been  returned  with  the  endorsement  that  the  defendant  could  ntxt  be  foimd  ;  in 
such  cases  the  new  writ  mav  be  issued  after  a  lapse  of  time  without  the  introduction  of 
other  proof  than  the  produdfng  of  the  original. 

OAFILLABIES.  The  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  term^  arteries,  while  those  which  return  it  to  the 
right  ^de  of  the  heart,  after  it  has  discharged  its  various  functions  in  the  body,  are 
known  aa  veina  The  name  of  capillary  (from  eapiUa,  a  bair)  is  given  to  the  minute 
vessels  which  form  the  connection  between  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the 
commencements  of  the  trunks  of  the  vdns.  These  little  vessels  are  of  various  ^zes, 
some  admitting  only  one  blood-corpuacle  at  once,  while  others  are  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  simultaneous  passage  of  two,  three,  or  more  corpuscles.  In  the  muscular  tissue 
their  average  diameter  is  0.008  of  a  line;  they  are  smallest  in  the  brain,  and  largest  in 
bone.  Their  arrangement  varies  In  different  parts.  In  some  cases,  as  in  muscular 
tissue,  they  run  for  the  most  part  pandlel  to  one  another;  in  other  cases  (as  around  fat- 
oells)  tliey  have  a  sph^cal  arrangement,  and  in  the  skin  and  in  parts  of  the  intestines 
Chef  form  loops;  and  many  other  forms  of  distribution  mi^t  De  mentioned.  These 
Vanoufl  arrangements  have  been  discovered  by  the  microacopic  examination  of  tiasuei 
that  have  been  successfully  injected  with  colored  fluids. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  C.  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  web  between 
Oie  toes  of  the  hind-foot  of  the  frog,  in  the  toneue  of  that  animal,  in  the  tail  or  gills  of 
the  tadpole,  in  the  wing  of  the  bat,  etc.   See  Shwsnnas;  Bscbxtton. 

UAPILLAHT  ACTION.  When  a  clean  glass  tube  with  a  fine  bore,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  plunged  into  a  liquid  capable  of  wetting  it,  such  as  water,  the  liquid  is  found  (1)  to 
rise  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel  contalomg  it;  (2)  to  rise  the 
higher  in  the  tube  above  that  level  the  finer  its  bore  is;  (S)  to  stand  above  the  general 
level  in  the  tube  where  it  approaches  the  sides  (as  in  flg.  1,  which  Is  drawn  on  a  £;^tly 
exBggeratad  a(^e),  so  that  its  upper  surface  in  the  tube  ia  curved  and  concave.  When 
a^Slar  tube  ia  plunged  into  a  liquid  incapable  of  wetting  it,  such  as  mercury,  phenomena 
of  a  predsely  opposite  nature  are  presented.    The  liquid  stands  in  the  tube  below 

the  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel;  and,  where  it 
approaches  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  stands  below  its 
general  level  in  the  tube,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is 
curved  and  convex  as  in  flg.  S,  the  convexity  and 
depression  in  the  tube  incieaang  wiUi  the  fineness  of 
its  M>re.  While  such  Is  the  case  with  Ae  two  ciasses 
of  liquids  described,  there  are  others  on  which  fine 
^  ^        tubes  have  no  action,  so  that  they  stand  in  such  tubes 

at  the  same  level  as  in  the  vessel,  and  with  plane  upper  surfaces.  These  are  the  leading 
phenomena  to  be  explained  by  what  is  called  C.  A.,  the  tubes  with  fine  hair-like  bores 
beiDg  called  capillary  tubes,  from  I^at.  eapiUiu,  a  hair.  The  phenomena,  howevra, 
though  connected  by  name  with  such  tubes,  are  not  dependent  on  them,  but  may  be 
produced  without  their  intervention  by  any  contrivance  which  gives  room  for  the 
so-called  c^iUaiy  action.  For  instance,  if  two  plates  of  glass  with  parallel  faces  be 
placed  together  with  two  Of  their  edges  in  contact,  and  Ute  two  opposite  be  separated  a 
veiy  little  by  a  fine  wedge;  and  then  it  they  be  put  standing  with  their  common  edge 
vertical  in  a  trough  (flg.  8),  containing  a  little  colored  fluid 
capable  of  wetting  the  glass,  the  fluid  will  rise  between  the 
plates,  the  height  attained  at  any  point  being  inversely  as 
the  distance  between  the  plates  at  that  point,  so  that  its  upper 
surface  will  be  a  curve  of  the  kind  known  as  the  hyperbola 
— being  highest  near  the  common  edge,  and  lowest  near  the 
edges  separated  by  the  wedge.  If  the  same  apparatus  be 
placed  in  a  trough  containing  mercury,  the  mercury  will  be 
depressed  betweCD  the  plates  till  its  upper  surface  forms  a 
hyperbola  convex  to  the  zenith. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  action  producing  these  phe- 
nomena, it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at 
rest  under  gravity  is  a  horizontal  plane  (see  HtobostaticbX 
ud  that  this  plane  is  malnt^ed  gnvity  and  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  mass.  Suppose  now  a  fluid  at  rest  in  a  vessel  to  have  c.  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  capillary  tube,  suddenly  plunged  into  it,  and  separating,  as  bj  walls,  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  from  the  rest.  By  cohesion  (q.v.>,  the  fluid  particles  inside  the  tube  will  be 
held  on— drawn  downwards->-to  the  mass  of  tbe  fluid,  while  b;r  adhesion  (q.v.)  they  will 
be  drawn  upwards  towards  the  sides  of  the  tube.  By  the  ordinary  action  of  gravity,  as 
in  tubes  of  a  larae  size,  the  fluid  will  at  once  tend  to  rise  in  the  tube  to  its  level  in  the 
vessel.  Whether  It  will  succeed  in  doing  so,  or  whether  it  will  rise  still  higher,  must 
depend  on  the  adjustment  of  tbe  forces  ot  cohesion  between  the  fluid  particles  and  their 
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adhedon  to  the  solid  of  the  tube.    The  relation  of  these  forcea  ma;  be  geuerallj 
•xplaiaed  as  follows:  Let  mm'  (fig.  4)  be  the  surface  of  the 
cofumti,  mn,  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  soace,  abb'a',  above  or 
below  the  surface,  nn',  of  the  external  liquid.   There  beins  a 
•quilibrium  between  the  liquid  in  the  tube  and  in  the  vessel,  m-  —  fgs 
mj  line  of  liquid  particles  may  be  taken  and  supposed  to  be 
detached  from  the  rest  and  indoeed  In  a  tube,  without  altering 
the  forcea  exerted.   Let  the  line  included  between  the  dotted 
lines  be  conceiyed  so  detached.  The  actions  which  the  particles 
(Kf  the  liquid  in  the  tube  exert  on  each  other,  or  sustain  from  the  — 
aides  of  the  tube,  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  liquid  move  ^ 
^ther  up  or  down.   But  the  column,  tub.  in  the  tube  has  some 
acllon  exerted  on  it  by  the  aides  of  the  tube  above  the  surface, 
mm'.    Let  A,  depenolng  on  the  force  of  adhesion,  represent 
this  upward  action  of  the  tube.   The  column  is  Etlso  attracted 
downwards  by  the  detached  column  be,  i.e.,  bv  the  liquid  in  the  ^ 
Imaginary  tube.   Let  C,  depending  on  the  force  of  cohesion, 

represent  this  downward  action  of  the  liquid.  Also  the  part  be  of  the  liquid  is  attracted 
upwards  by  the  tube  ab  by  the  attraction  which  we  have  represented  by  A.  Thus  the 
Jquid  colunm  is  acted  on  by  two  upward  actions=2A,  and  a  downward  action,  C.  The 
whole  force  acting  on  it,  excluding  gravity,  is  3A--C.  Qravi^  would  make  the  liquid 
rise  to  tm'  at  once,  i.e.,  till  it  stood  as  higfa  in  the  tube  as  in  the  vessel  Wheth»»  then, 
it  will  rise  above  nn',  or  he  depressed  below  it.  most  depend  on  whether  2A  is  greater 
than  C,  equal  to  it,  or  less  than  it.  If  3A=C,  the  liquid  will  stand  in  the  tube  at  the 
level  nn',  as  if  these  forces  did  not  act  at  all.  If  3A  be>C,  then  3A— C  will  be  an 
upward  force,  and  the  column  will  be  raised  above  the  level  nn'.  If  2A  be<C,  then 
SA— C  will  be  a  downward  force,  and  the  column  be  depressed. 

Regarding  the  forms  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  columns  of  liquid  in  capillary  tubes,  it 
can  be  demonstnted  mathematicBlly  that  the  same  relations  of  the  forcea  of  iMraction  and 
cohesion  which  determine  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  Hqnid  column,  determine 
also  the  form  of  its  upper  surface  in  the  two  cases  of  elevation  and  depression.  In 
fact,  the  case  of  the  elevated  column  resembles  that  of  a  cylinder  of  any  very  elastic 
substance  (so  elastic  as  to  suffer  change  of  form  very  readily  under  pressure),  supported 
wholly  by  tha  rim  at  one  of  its  ends;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  vertical  forces  act- 
ing in  the  lines  composing  its  outer  surface.  Qravity  draws  down  the  concentric  shells, 
of  which  the  cvlinder  may  be  conceived  to  be  composed,  the  further  the  more  remote 
they  are  from  the  outermost,  or  that  which  Is  direcuy  supported,  the  central  rod  being 
the  most  depressed.  It  woiUd  appear  that  the  fcom  of  the  snrface  has  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  cause  of  the  [at>duction  of  the  vrhole  phenomeaia. 

The  tiiiid  fact  of  observation — viz.,  that  the  liquid  rises  higher  or  is  more  depressed 
the  finer  the  hem  of  the  tube — is  thus  explained  in  the  case  of  elevation :  Since  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fluid,  and  between  the 
same  substances  is,  eaterv  parCbvt,  constant  In  quantity  for  an  equal  extent  of  surface, 
the  wider  the  tube  the  shorter  must  be  the  column  sustained,  as  the  contents  of  the 
column  raised  by  cohesion  increase  more  rapidly  when  the  bore  increases  than  the 
attracting  surface.  The  column  increases  with  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
irtiile  the  attracting  sur&ce  increases  only  witii  the  diameter.  The  height,  therefore, 
is  inversely  as  the  breadth  of  the  tube.  'Tbat  the  depression  must  increase  as  the  bore 
<rf  the  tube  diminishes,  appears  from  reasoning  similar  to  tbat  employed  in  the  case  just 
discussed. 

The  degree  of  elevation  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  the  variation  depending 
partiy  on  the  difference  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  partly  on 
the  difference  of  adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  glass.  It  is  found  that  temperature 
affiacts  these  forces,  so  that  tlie  height  dlminlaties  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  depression  of  mercury  In  a  fine  glass  tube  makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  correc- 
tion in  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer,  which,  owing 
to  it,  stands  always  a  little  lower  than  the  height  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  tbat  the  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one  haU  less  in 
tubes  which  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them  than  in  unboiled  tubes,  as  by 
the  boiling  a  film  of  air,  which  in  unboiled  tubes  adheres  to  the  glass,  is  expelled.  By 
widening  the  bore  of  the  tube  also,  the  error  may  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  neglected 
altogether.  In  a  tube  of  i  in.  in  diameter,  in  which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the 
depression  is  0.03  in.,  while  with  a  itimllar  tube  of  i  in.  diameter  it  Is  only  0.008.  The 
depreedon  at  mercury,  it  is  found,  is  slightiy  increased  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  reading  off  the  level  of  mercury  in  any  instrument,  such 
as  the  barometer,  tiie  lieight  should  be  taken  from  the  convexity  of  the  curve.  If  the 
liquid  used  in  the  instrument,  however,  wets  the  tube,  the  height  should  be  taken  from 
the  concavity. 

As  already  stated,  the  phenomena  are  not  dependent  on  the  intervention  of  tubes; 
any  capillary  cavity  suffices  to  produce  them.  When  two  light  bodies,  such  as  two  bits 
of  cork,  are  left  to  float  on  water,  near  each  otiier,  they  soon  come  together,  moving  at 
last  with  a  ruah.   This  is  sometimes  given  as  an  example  of  the  gravitation  that  draws 
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Uieplftoets  to  the  snn;  but  it  is  nallr  owioK  to  this  capillary  action  that  we  are  coa- 
ddaiDg.  When  the  liquid  wets  floatinglwdies,  it  rises  slightly  all  round  them,  and 
this  sustained  liquid  hangs  as  a  weight  on  uem  on  all  sides.  80  k>ng  as  it  rises  equally 
there  is  no  motion;  but  when  the  tradies  come  near  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
becomes  like  part  of  the  inside  of  a  capiilarr  tube,  the  water  rises  higher  there  than  on 
the  other  sides,  and  the  bodies  move  towards  the  sides  that  are  most  strongly  pulled. 
When  the  floating  bodies  are  not  wetted  by  the  liquid,  the  surface  between  the  two 
bodies  is  depresseo,  as  that  of  mercury  is  inside  a  glass  tube,  and  the  bodies  descend, 
as  it  were,  down  (he  opposing  slopes,  and  meet  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  If  one  of 
two  bodies  floating  on  water  is  snunred  with  oil  so  as  to  prevent  tba  water  from  adhering^ 
instead  of  coming  together,  the  two  will  recede  from  each  other,  for  reasons  analogous 
to  the  above. 

C.  A.  plays  a  most  important  part  in  nature  in  a  gi^t  variety  of  ways.  An  instance 
of  its  employment  by  man  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles,  which,  being 
composed  of  Hbrous  materials,  furnish  hair-like  channels  by  wliich  the  melted  oil  is 
elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as  it  Ls  consumed.  C.  A.  influences  the  cir- 
culation of  fluids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  animals,  and  it  la  the  principal  mode  in  which 
water,  with  the  various  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of 
growlxig  plants.  It  ia  through  it  that  In  summer  droughts  mdsture  is  raised  to  the  sur- 
face for  the  maintenance  of  vegetaUe  life.  G.  A.,  too,  affects  many  phenomena 
usually  conddered  under  the  head  Diftusion  (q.v.)  of  fluids  and  .gases.  The  reader, 
on  referring  to  the  article  Obicosb,  will  also  see  t^  it  enters  into  the  explanation  of  tiM 
phenomena  known  as  exosmose  and  endosmose. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  O.  A  Is  furnished  when  one  end  of  a  towel  happens  to  be 
left  in  a  basin  of  water,  while  the  otlier  hangs  over  the  side  below  the  level  of  the 
water;  the  basin  is  soon  emptied  of  its  contents.  It  Is  Important  to  observe  ttiat, 
although  the  towel  will  become  wet,  not  a  drop  will  flow  from  it,  unless  the  outdid 
end  reach  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  In  this  respect  C.  A.  resembles 
that  of  the  siphon.  And  this  shows  the  error  of  supposing  tnat  water  may  rise 
through  the  earth  by  C.  A.,  and  flow  out  as  springs  at  a  nigher  level  than  the  source 
whence  it  is  drawn. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  Poisenille  (Ann.  de  CMmit 
«t  d§  Phyt,  IIL  xxi.  76)  concerning  tlie  flow  of  HqultiB  through  capillary  tubes,  the 
results  of  wtdidi  must  here  be  stated.  It  appears  that  when  the  tube  exceeds  a  certain 
length— which  Is  greater  as  the  bore  increases — the  following  laws  regulate  the  rate  of 
efltez  of  the  liquid,  the  efflux  taking  place  under  pressure:  1.  The  flow  increases  directly 
as  the  pressure,  so  that  under  double  the  pressure,  double  the  amount  is  discharged  in 
equal  times.  3.  In  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  quantities  discharged  vary  inversely  as 
the  length  of  the  tube.  If  a  tube  3  in.  long  discharge  100  gmins  in  6  minutes,  a  tube  4 
in.  long  wilt  only  dischaige  fiO  grains.  8.  In  tubes  of  equal  lengths,  but  different  diam- 
eters, tne  flow  is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameters.  If  one  be  ^  of  an  inch  in  bore, 
and  the  other  y^,  the  efflux  from  the  larger  will  be  16  times  as  grMt  as  from  the  smaller. 
It  Is  furUier  found  that  the  efflux  varies  with  ttie  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  matolal  of 
the  tube  not  wpearing  to  affect  the  result  in  anv  great  d^ree.  No  law  of  tte  rate  of 
efflux  has  yet  oeen  ducorered,  depending  on  the  denrity,  cqnllari^,  or  fluidi^  of  tiu 
fluids. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  tubes  to  be  used  in  the  experiments  on 
capillarity  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  If  wetted,  the  film  of  moisture  on  the 
tube  forms  a  new  tube,  and  the  action  will  be  the  same  aa  with  a  tube  of  the  sub- 
stance forming  the  film.  The  reader  should  consult  Miller's  Elmrumtt  ^  Chenuafyy, 
and  J.  Clerk  Maxwell's  TTifory  Heat,  where  the  phenomena  are  treated  from  a  differ- 
ent pcdnt  of  view;  the  phrases  "superficial  energy  "and  "supeifldal  tension"  beliu; 
substituted  for  "  capillarity, "  and  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  attraction  being  avoideoT 

OAPISTKAiro,  GiovASNi  Di,  1866-1 4S6;  an  Italian  lawyer  who  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  and  a  powerful  and  popular  preacher.  In  1400,  the  pope  sent  him  to  Ger- 
many to  preach  agtunst  the  Hussites,  and  also  to  forward  the  projected  crusade  against 
the  Turtu,  who  threatened  to  overrun  Europe.  He  failed  to  stait  the  crusade,  but  in 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  he  led  the  inhabitants  with  the  cross  in  his  hand  in  three  success- 
ful sorties.   He  was  canonized,  and  his  tomb  became  a  popular  resort  for  pilgrims. 

CAPITA,  DiBTBiBUTiON  PER — I.e.,  distribution  by  heads,  or  by  numbers,  equally-- 
occurs  in  the  case  of  several  claimants  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person,  all  severally 
claiming  in  their  own  right,  In  equal  d^ree  of  Undred,  and  not  mider  any  ri|^t  of  rep- 
reseutauon.  See  InHBRrrAHOB,  8uoob8BB>it. 

OAFItAL  (Lai  copOuIufn,  from  Myw^  the  head),  the  head  of  a  colnmn,  jdlaster,  etc. 
Till  the  period  of  the  renaissance,  the  head  of  a  colnmii  in  English  was  called  chapiter 
(chapter),  its  diminutive  being  chaidtrelt.  See  CoLtncH. 

CAPITAL,  in  fortification,  is  an  Imaginaiy  line  dividing  a  defense- woric  into  two  sim- 
ilar and  equal  parts.  The  C.  of  a  bastion  is  a  ri^t  line  drawn  from  the  point  or  salient 
angle  to  the  middle  of  the  gorge  or  entrance  in  the  rear.  The  0.  of  a  ravelin  is  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  re-entenng  angle  of  the  counterscarp  to  the  salient  angle  of  the 
ravelin. 
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CAPITAL,  in  geography,  the  principal  city  or  town  of  a  country,  that  in  which  the 
sovereign  usually  resides,  and  wnere  toe  leglslatore  meets,  and  the  chief  legal  courts  are 
held. 

CAPITAL,  in  Its  restricted  sense  Is  the  money,  or  the  prcmerty  conTerttble  Into  money, 
with  which  a  trader  carries  on  his  business.  Adam  Smith  defined  it  as  'Uhat  part  of 
a  man's  stock  which  he  expects  to  convert  into  revenue."  In  the  wider  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  emplOTOd  In  political  econwny,  it  indicatw  wealth  set  ^lart  for  pnrposea  of 
modnctlon.  In  this  latter  acceptation  it  Is  aometimefl  r^iarded  as  the  procrace  oi  past 
labor  stored  up  and  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  fntnre  labor.  This  view,  however, 
is  not  altogether  correct,  because  any  body  of  wealth  may  be  employed  as  capital,  and 
wealth  Is  not  always  the  result  of  labor.  Thus  if  a  diamond  be  accidentally  found  and 
then  sold  by  Its  possessor  and  Its  produce  applied  to  production,  capital  has  come  into 
existence  without  further  labcnr  than  was  incidental  to  the  picking  up  of  the  stone. 
Capitol  Is  the  result  of  abatlnence;  Its  existence  Im^es  that  the  own«j  of  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth  abstains  from  the  unprafltabte  crauumptlon  of  It  In  order  to  consume 
IKoductively,  that  la  in  such  a  way  that  It  shall  reproduce  itsdf.  But  If  it  reproduce 
no  more  than  itself  there  would  be  no  Incentive  to  the  possessor  to  abstain  from  the 
consnmptlon  of  it  In  his  own  personal  gratification.  Consequently  he  expects  a  reward 
for  hia  self-denial.  This  reward  is  termed  Interest,  being  the  remuneration  for  the  use 
of  capital  and  ariaine  from  the  fact  that  the  owner  foregoes  an  immediate  gratification 
or  surrenders  to  another  an  essential  agent  of  production.  Wherever  aometning  is  with- 
held from  Immediate  consumption,  and  made  to  serve  in  future  production,  there  Is 
capital. 

An  important  fact  in  the  history  of  capital  in  modem  civilized  countries,  is  its  constant 
increase  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  rate  of  Interest.  Capital  is  with  land  and 
labor  a  requisite  in  the  production  of  wealth,  for  without  some  wealth  stored  up  for  the 
subsistence  of  labor,  a  community  could  never  advance  beyond  the  hand-to-mouth  stage 
of  production.  In  the  older  school  of  economists  there  was  no  distinction  made  between 
the  capitalist  and  the  entrepreneur  or  employer  of  labor.  According  to  these  econo- 
mists, the  capitalist  received  profits.  Including  not  only  Interest  on  capital,  but  compensa* 
tlon  for  risk  and  waces  of  superintendence.  Modem  writers  consider  the  share  of  the 
capitalist  merely  as  the  Interest  on  his  capital  and  limit  the  term  profits  to  the  remunera- 
Mon  of  the  entrepreneur.  Belief  in  the  so-called  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital 
has  been  fostered  by  the  writings  of  the  old  economists,  who  held  the  view  that  a  cer- 
tain fixed  fund,  called  the  wage  ftmd,  was  set  apart  by  certain  economic  forces  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labor,  and  that  during  a  definite  period  this  fund  could  not  he  increased.  FYom 
this  it  appeared  that  the  Interest  of  the  laborer  was  of  necessity  opposed  to  that  of  his 
capitalist  employer.  The  demolition  of  the  old  wage  fund  theory  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  doctrine  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  product  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
misapprehension  concerning  this  hostility  between  the  two  factors  of  production. 

Capital  may  be  divided  into  three  elements,  subsistence,  tools  and  material,  the  Unt 
of  course  being  the  primary  and  most  essential.  Another  division  is  Into  fixed  and  cir^ 
colatlng  capital,  the  former  being  that  which  is  tied  up  in  plant,  that  Is,  buildings, 
machinery,  etc.,  and  the  latter  being  that  portion  which  ia  turned  over  in  the  course  oi 
trade,  as  In  the  payment  of  wages  and  In  the  purchase  of  goods  which  are  soon  to  be 
sold  again.  The  concentration  of  a  laree  amount  of  fixed  capital  is  one  of  the  reasons 
which  obstructs  the  operation  of  the  law  that  capital  flows  Into  its  most  productive 
channel,  for  It  Is  obvious  that  wealth  of  this  sort  cannot  be  readily  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses and  that  Its  owner  will  prefer  to  go  on  selling  for  a  time  at  a  loss  rather  than  to 
sacrifice  his  property  by  suddenly  throwing  his  plant  upon  the  market. 

The  concentration  of  capital  In  the  hands  of  the  few  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present 
industrial  system.  Its  advantages  are  :  First,  the  cheapening  of  production  by  prevent- 
ing the  multiplication  of  machines  and  other  facilities  for  industry;  Second,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  division  of  labor,  the  large  business  being  able  to  oi^inize  Its  forces  and  find 
a  place  for  its  workmen  each  according  to  hIa  abilities  more  ^ectlvely  than  the  small 
business;  Third,  the  prevention  of  wasteful  competition  through  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  controllers  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand  it  tends  to  reduce  the  conductor 
of  a  small  business  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate  in  a  large  establishment,  thus  depriv- 
ing him  of  that  personal  interest  in  management  which  may  lead  to  the  practice  of 
economy  at  the  same  time  that  it  encourages  a  spirit  of  independence.  Again  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  huge  capital  is  often  able  to  crash  out  weak  competitors  and  there  is  danger 
lest,  after  ridding  himself  of  his  rivals,  he  will  secure  a  monopoly  price  for  his  product. 
Looking  at  these  obvious  tendencies  of  the  capitalistic  system,  the  socialist  proposes 
that  all  capital  should  be  socialized,  that  is  to  say,  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  They  point  to  this  very  concentration  of  capital  as  rendering  the 
chai^  flrom  Individual  to  social  ownership  an  easy  step  to  take,  for,  the  number  of 
owners  tending  constantly  to  diminish,  there  are^wor  individuals  to  be  sacrificed 
through  the  introduction  of  a  socialistic  system.  Of  the  different  socialistic  theories  of 
capital  the  most  Important  is  that  of  Carl  Mux,  tAe  author  of  the  exhaustive  work,  I)"s 
Kt^ital.  Marx  flndB  no  other  source  of  value  tluut  labor,  and  holds  that  it  is  through 
the  unscrupulous  exploitation  of  labor  that  the  capitalist  employer  reaps  his  so-called 
profits.  The  force  of  unrestricted  competition  obliges  the  laborer  to  accept  what  terms 
he  can  obtain  from  the  capitalist,  who  uirough  oombliutimi  with  his  fellows  seeks  always 
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to  depress  wages  to  the  limit  at  which  they  will  barely  maintain  the  requisite  labor- 
power.  If  six  hours*  work  will  produce  enough  to  maintain  ttilB  labor-power  and  the 
capitalist  can  oblige  the  laborer  to  work  for  the  four  hours*  work  constitutes  what 
Marx  calls  surplus  labor  value  which  Is  stolen  w  "expropriated "  by  the  capitalist. 
Arguing  in  this  way,  Harx  concludes  with  the  advice,  "  Expropriate  the  expropriators." 
Modem  econonUsta  dUIer  wholly  from  this  view  of  the  origin  of  value,  maintaTnlng  that 
labor  is  not  the  sole  source,  but  that  value  arises  in  a  subjective  sense  from  utility,  and 
in  an  objective  sense  through  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Thus  denying  Marx's 
premise,  they  cannot  admit  the  ctmdnsion  that  remuneration  far  the  use  of  capital  is  so 
much  stMen  from  the  ptodnet  of  Um. 

Fot  further  dlscossum  hewing  aa  ttiia  subject,  see  the  articles,  IirrBBSBT,  Waobb, 
Pbofits,  and  Poxjthux  Soonomt, 

CAPITAL  AOCOTJVT— such  is  the  name  g^ven  to  what  concerns  the  capital  stock 
of  a  railway  or  other  public  company.  In  authoriziDg  a  railway  company — which 
we  take  as  an  example — parliament  gives  power  to  raise  so  much  money  by  shares, 
and  so  much  by  borrowing.  The  amount  that  may  be  borrowed  is  equal  to  a 
third  of  the  share  stock,  but  it  cannot  be  legally  borrowed  until  at  least  one  half 
of  the  share  stock  hu  been  up.  The  form  of  borrowing  is  that  of  giving  a 
mortgage  on  the  whole  property  of  the  railwav;  the  deed  of  mortgage,  which  Is  called 
a  debenture,  expresses  the  sum  lent,  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  period 


by  debentures  forms  the  capital  of  the  company;  and,  deposited  in  a  bank,  constitutes 
the  e^)itai  account.  Ob  this  fund  the  directors  of  the  company  make  draughts  to  pay 
for  the  land,  and  all  (he  works  ctmnected  with  the  line,  as  also  rails,  locomotives,  car- 
riages, and,  in  diort,  everything  involTed  in  peifeoting  the  r^lway  up  to  the  pc^t  oi 
working.  Frcnn  the  first,  the  holdm  of  debentoiee  xoMive  interest  wnk^  most  he  paid 
in  all  circumstaDces,  and  the  principal  must  be  returned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pcoiod 
for  whidk  it  has  been  borrowed;  at  least,  such  are  the  ordinary  obUgsUons  towards 
debenture  holders.  For  the  share  part  of  the  capital  no  return  is  made  till  the  railway 
has  been  in  operation,  and  drawings  come  in  from  the  traffic. 

As  soon  as  traffic  commences,  there  begins  a  new  account  called  the  retetvae  aeeow^ 
and  which,  kept  in  the  same  or  a  dlfFerent  bank,  has  no  connection  with  the  capital 
account  This,  it  may  be  Judged,  at  once  Introduces  a  great  complexly  into  the  flnan- 
dal  affairs  <^  railways.  In  orainaiy  bndnesBes,  the  profits  of  a  c<moem  are  ttie  free  pro- 
ceeds  after  deducting  interest  on  cai^tal  and  all  expenses;  and  no  attenqrt  is  made  te 
keep  two  accounts,  or  to  detach  one  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  other.  As  sharehold- 
ers m  a  railway  occupv  the  position  of  partners  in  a  business,  it  might  be  expected  that 
they  would  receive  a  divisible  part  of  the  proceeds  equal  to  their  respective  claims  after 
all  expenses  whatsoever  had  b^n  paid.  This  is  not  the  plan  usually  adopted.  In  gen- 
eral, the  shareholders  are  only  temporaiy  partners;  they  ray  shares  in  order  to  s^  them 
at  an  advance.  ^Hiat  they  mainly  loc^  to  Is  the  xiae  on  shares  in  themarl^  and  there- 
fore any  process  of  management  which  can  promote  this  important  ol^ect  meets  their 
approval.  Hence,  the  keeping  of  two  accounts,  two  hank  paae- books,  and  two  books  of 
checks.  From  tiie  revenue  account  are  drawn  all  payments  for  wages,  rates,  and  taxes, 
coke,  oil,  and  other  petty  furnishings,  also  rewirB  on  carriages  and  locomotives,  main- 
tenance of  way,  and  general  management  What  remains  is  the  fund,  whence  is  P^d, 
first,  Uie  interest  on  debentures,  and  second,  the  dividend  of  the  shaieholders.  From 
the  C.  A.  ara  drawn  all  other  outlays:  first,  the  repayment  of  principal  to  debentnrs 
liolders,  and,  second,  the  expenditure  for  new  carriues  and  locomotives,  new  rails,  and 
o^er  substantia]  repairs  upon  and  additiou  to  the  {wnt  As  all  railway  taAc  exceeds 
the  expectations  formed  respecting  it  the  demands  on  the  G.  A.  for  fresh  additions  of 
one  kind  or  other  become  eroeedingly  onerous.  Were  the  shareholders  to  look  to 
ultimate  advantages,  th^  would  sanction  the  payment  for  permanent  Improvements 
out  of  the  current  revenue;  but  as  has  been  stated,  shareholders  for  the  most  part  care 
nothing  for  the  remote  and  contingent  prosperity  of  the  undertaking,  and  will  not  or 
cannot  make  a  corresponding  sacrifice.  Oreatly  diminished  by  primary  outlay,  and  now 
operated  upcm  for  all  sorts  of  additions  and  improvements,  the  C.  A.  is  at  length 
exhausted,  and  new  powers  have  to  be  got  from  parliament  to  create  new  shares  and 
new  debentures,  and  which  shares  are  only  taken  up  by  being  guaranteed  a  preferable 
claim  on  the  funds  of  the  company.  Where  a  large  extension  of  traffic  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  the  creation  of  fresh  capital  is  indispensable  and  legitimate:  but  it  is  equally 
open  to  remark  that  the  C.  A.,  as  usually  conducted,  affords  the  means  of  enormously 
increasing  the  company's  obll^tions,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  expedient  to  give  good  divi- 
dends to  present  holders  of  stock  at  the  cost  of  their  successors.  Perceiving  what  must 
be  the  consequences,  those  among  the  proprietary  of  the  small  and  more  prudently  man- 
aged railways  who  look  to  permanent  mvestment,  lose  no  opportunity  to  urge  "  tnat  tbe 
C.  A.  sh^  be  dosed,  and  Uie  whole  expenditure  of  tbe  company,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  interests,  be  taken  from  revenue."  Objactions  are  raised  to 
,  these  runcm^nmces,  sometimes  on  plausible,  sMnetimes  on  sufflmently  valid,  grounds; 
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and  it  may  be  said  that  in  remarkably  few  cases  have  railway  compames  been  able,  tti- 
been  disposed,  to  close  their  capital  account.  See  Railways  (Legi^tion  and  Manage- 
ment). 

CAPITAL  FELOmBS.    See  Capital  Pcnishmekt  ;  Pelont 

CAPITAL  PTTNISHKElfT  in  criminal  jmisprudence  is  the  punishment  of  death.  It 
is  called  capital  punishment  because  the  head  (Lat.  eapiUi,  from  being  the  most  vital,  is 
usually  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  acted  on.  This  applies  especially  to  beheading 
and  han^ng;  bat  almost  all  modes  of  depriTing  a  criminal  of  life  appear  to  have  in  view 
the  peculiar  vulnerabUity,  and,  at  the  same  Uine,  vitality  of  the  tiead.  This  extreme 
penalty,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  the  world  from  uie  remotest  times  down  to  the 

E resent  day,  has  frequently  been  reprobated  by  philosophers  and  philanthropistB,  who 
ave  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  so  to  punish  to  any  earthly  power.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  appears  in  favor  of  capital  puniuiment  Hr.  Bentham, 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  discriminating  authorities  on  the  subject,  in  his  well- 
known  and  v^uable  treatise,  says  that  the  idea  of  C.  P.  would  naturallv  suggest  itself 
in  the  infancy  of  a  state.  When  any  one  bad  committed  an  offense,  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society,  the  question  would  then  first  arise:  "How  shall  we  prevent  these 
tblngsf  and  the  answer  most  likely  to  occur  to  a  set  frf  barbulaiis  would  be:  "  Ex^ 
pate  the  offender,  and  g^ve  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  him."  And  in  confomdty 
with  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  alludes  In  a  note  to  the  case  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
have  no  fixed  laws  to  direct  them  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  consequently,  when 
an  offense  has  been  committed,  there  is  no  form  of  trial,  or'proportion  of  punishments 
to  offenses;  but  the  kraal  (village)  is  called  together,  the  delinquent  is  placed  in  Uie 
midst,  and.  without  further  ceremony,  demolished  with  their  clubs,  the  chief  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  marquis  Beccam,  in  his  remarkable  Aatqr  on  OritMB  and  Punishr 
mdnU,  strongly  ai^es  against  the  capital  sentence  being  carried  out  in  any  case,  denying 
the  riffht,  in  fact,  of  government  so  to  punidi,  and  muntaining,  besides,  that  it  is  a  less 
efficacious  method  of  deterring  others,  man  the  continued  example  of  a  living  culprit  con- 
demned, by  laboring  as  a  slave,  to  repair  the  injury  he  has  done  to  society.  Bentham, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  tliat  death  is  regarded  by  most  men  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils; 
and  that  eapeciallv'  among  those  who  are  attached  to  life  by  the  ties  of  reputation,  affec- 
tion, enjoyment,  nope,  or  fear,  it  appears  to  be  a  more  emcacious  punislunent  than  any 
other.  On  the  questiOD  of  ri^t,  Beccaria  is  still  more  pointedly  refuted  by  sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  wlio  obeerred:  "  Beocarta  and  his  disciples  confess  that  it  Is  not  tlie  greatest 
of  evils,  aod  recommend  otiier  punishments  as  being  more  severe  and  eflectoal,  foiget- 
ting,  undoubtedly,  that  if  human  tribunals  have  a  right  to  inflict  a  severer  punistmunt 
than  death,  they  must  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itself"  (Mmoin,  vol.  iii.  p.  278).  It 
is  not  a  little  interesting  to  know  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  did  so  much  as 
a  statesman  to  mitigate  the  severitv  of  the  criminal  law. 

Against  C.  P.  arguments  are  often  urged  from  Scripture,  based  on  the  general  orin- 
apto  of  CliriBtian  charily.  To  these  it  is  replied  tiiat  they  proceed  on  a  mlsmowifln- 
Bi<»i  and  misapplication  of  tlie  principle;  and  reference  is  confidently  made  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  auffldently  exhibiting  uie  tnind  of  the  great  Lawgiver  in  T^;ard  to  tiili 
nutter. 

Death  was.  In  former  times  in  England,  the  ordinary  punislunent  for  all  felonies 
and  the  certain  doom  of  those  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  bm^  ^  ^^fW  {q-^-)f 
i.e.,  the  cominon  law  inflicted  death  on  every  felon  who  could  not  read,  and  Uie  law 
implied  that  punishment,  where  a  statute  made  any  new  offense  felony.  On  the  ottier 
hand,  the  numerous  acts  of  parliament  creating  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy,  show 
that  tlie  statute  law  was  still  more  sanguinary,  so  that  of  the  160  offenses  referred  to  by 
Blackstone  as  punishable  witti  death,  xonr  flnbs  had  been  made  so  during  the  reign  ca 
the  first  three  Oeorges.  That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  such  Draconian  justice  as 
was  then  established,  we  may  menUon  the  following  as  among  the  offenses  whldi 
Involved  sentence  of  death:  sterling  in  a  dwelling  house  to  the  amount  of  40s. ;  steal- 
ing privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  6». ;  counterfeiting  the  stamps  that  were 
used  for  the  sale  of  per^mery;  and  doing  the  same  with  the  stamps  used  for  the  certifi- 
cates for  haiFpo^d0r.  Thanks,  howevra-.  to  the  exerUons  of  dr  Samuel  Rmnllly,  the 
inhumanity  and  ImpoUcy  of  such  a  state  of  the  criminal  code  gave  way,  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  course  of  legislation  which  has  reduosd  the  application 
of  death  as  a  punishment  within  its  present  humane  limits.  PracUcally,  Indeed,  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  treason  and  murder  that  the  capital  sentence  is  ever  pronounced ;  and 
oven  then,  it  is  not  always  carried  out,  for  the  crown  reserves  to  itself  and  exercises  a 
right  of  review  which  frequently  leads  to  such  a  change  in  the  convict's  fate  as  at  least 
spares  his  life.  This  discretionary  control  on  the  part  of  the  executive  is  essential  in 
tlw  present  state  of  the  law,  which  affords  no  means  for  a  judicial  appeal  on  the  merits; 
for  the  very  nature  of  Uie  {mnishment,  when  finally  executed,  ]»ecluaes  the  idea  of  all 
benefit  to  the  sufferer,  should  the  verdict  of  the  jury  afterwards  turn  out  erroncoos,  and 
the  Innocence,  instead  of  the  guilt,  of  the  accused  be  established.  The  law  as  it  stands, 
indeed,  allows  a  capital  sentence  to  be  reversed  if  technical  error  can  be  shown  cm  tlv> 
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face  of  the  Judgment  or  otber  matter  of  record— but  what  avails  that*  after  the  sentenes 
has  been  executed. 

With  rennet  to  the  mode  of  executbig  C.  P„  we  need  not  detain  the  reader  by  anj 
account  of  Uie  obsolete  cruelties  and  tortures  of  former  times.  It  may  suffice  to  state 
that  hanging  and  beheadinff  are  the  two  methods  which  now,  for  the  most  part,  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  difFerent  European  states — indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Spu^,  by  all.  In 
the  last  country,  the  death  of  the  culprit  is  instantaneously  caused  by  the  garrotte  (q.v.). 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown,  the  con- 
vict ishaneed;  while  in  France  he  is  decapitated  by  thegv,ili(^ne (q.v.X  an  instrument 
which  an  ^d  Scotch  machine  called  the  mmden  (q.v.),  and  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
very  much  resembled.  In  most  of  the  Oerman  states,  beheading  Is  the  mode  of  execn- 
tion  adopted;  but  in  Austria,  criminals  convicted  of  capital  oflfenaes  are  h^wgaH,  as  in 
England.    See  ExBcunoH.  Hilitabt  and  ^a.tal. 

In  Holland  there  have  been  no  executions  since  1860,  and  C.  P.  was  totally  abolish- 
ed in  1870.  In  Boumanla  It  was  abolished  in  1864,  and  Portugal  has  adopted  the  same 
couiae.  In  Belgium  thepunlahment  of  deaUi  Is  practically  abtdished,  and  no  executim 
bas  takenplaoe  shice  1868.  Swltzeriand  abolished  O.  P.  In  1874,  but  murders  Ineressed, 
and  In  187v  the  cantons  recovered  by  law  the  right  of  re-establishing  it  In  thdr  respective 
territories.  It  remains,  however,  totally  aboluhed  in  15  cantons.  In  Anatrla,  during 
the  period  1870-70,  of  the  806  persons  sentenced  to  death,  only  16  were  executed,  m 
Sweden  durinc  the  same  period  only  8  out  of  83  sentenced  were  executed  ;  In  Denmark 
only  one  out  of  B4 ;  In  Bavaria,  out  of  349  committed  for  murder,  only  7  were  executed. 
In  North  Oermany,  during  the  period  1869-78,  1801  persons  were  convicted  of 
homicidal  crime,  and  484  sentenced,  but  onj^  one  was  executed — HMel,  who  attempted 
the  assassination  of  the  emperor  'VTOlIam.  From  these  instances  It  will  be  seen  that  Id 
many  European  countries  m  which  the  extreme  pmaity  Is  still  enforced,  the  law  has  beea 
practtcally  abrogated  by  the  marked  growth  of  more  humanitarian  sentiments.  Bee 
Elbctbicitt.  Dkath  Cubkert  of. 

In  our  own  country,  capital  punishment  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  b« 
inflicted  for  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy,  robbery  of  the  malls  with  jeopardv  to 
the  lives  of  persons  la  charge,  rescue  ot  a  convict  |^>ing  to  execution,  boming  a  vessel  of 
war*  and  cmTDptly  destroyfitg  a  jnlvate  vesseL  UntirwithlnafeiryeanCrP.  was  ths 
rule  f OT  the  hlgtest  crimes  In  au  the  states,  but  it  was  abolished  m  'V^KOisIn  and  bi 
Vtaiue  in  1874,  and  had  been  about  that  time  abolished  In  Iowa ;  but  in  the  latter  state 
it  was  restored  In  1878,  the  araument  showing  from  the  record  that  during  its  abolition 
crimes  of  violence  had  largely  increased.  Under  the  present  law,  a  year  must  Interveno 
between  the  sentence  and  execution,  and  the  term  maybe  further  extended  by  reprieve. 
It  was  abolished  In  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  also,  but  the  last-named  state 
was  compelled  to  restore  u.  and  in  1888  passed  a  law  substituting  death  by  electrldty  for 
hanging,  a  measure  likely  to  be  adopted  by  other  states.  By  this  method,  the  electrie 
current,  which  must  approximately  equal  in  strength  the  currents  used  for  the  more 
powerful  kinds  of  electric  lights.  Is  passed  through  the  body  of  the  criminal  betwen 
•altabSe  electrodes  or  wires  attached  to  the  head  and  back.  It  has  been  f  otmd  that  in  this 
my  dmth  Is  produced  instantaneously ;  probably  too  quickly  for  tiie  nervous  system  to 
convqr  any  impression  of  pain  to  the  brain.  This  fact  leaves  room  for  the  objection  that 
punishment  by  this  method  would  not  be  as  potent  to  prevent  crime  as  more  severe 
measures  By  the  New  York  law  no  notice  of  the  time  of  execution  shall  be  publicly 
given  except  to  persons  Invited  ot  permitted  to  be  present ;  said  persons  cooaaiDg  ot 
not  more  than  S  ministers  or  priests  named  1)y  the  criminal  and  7  assistants  or  deputy 
sherlUs  appointed  by  the  agent  and  ward^  Immediately  after  the  execution  a  post- 
mortem examination  shall  be  made  the  physicians  present  at  the  execution.  No  re- 
ligious services  shall  be  held  over  the  remains,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and 
only  the  prison  officers,  the  person  conducting  said  service,  and  the  immediate  family  and 
relatives  of  said  deceased  prisoner  shall  be  present.  No  account  of  the  details,  beyond 
the  statement  that  such  connct  was  on  the  day  in  question  duly  executed,  according  to  law, 
at  the  prison,  shall  bepubUahed  in  any  newspaper.  The  flrat  execution  under  this  law, 
was  that  of  'William  Eemmler,  at  Auburn  Prison,  Aug.  6,  1890. 

As  each  state  has  jurisdiction  over  Its  own  territory,  tiie  laws  punishing  crime  dUEsr 
in  several  respects.  In  many  states,  murder  Is  by  statute  divided  into  different  degrees, 
differing  from  each  other  by  the  malice  and  premeditation  which  accompany  the  act  In 
a  few  states. imprisonment  for  life  Is  substituted  for  C.  P.  As  rerads  the  U.  B.  army, 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  a  general  court-martial  Is  required,  and  no  sentence  of 
death  can  be  carried  out  until  confirmed  by  the  pr^drat^save  in  persons  convicted  In 
time  of  war,  as  spies,  matineers,  deserters,  or  murderers.  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  has  not  thus  far  supplied  any  very  otrong  reasons  far  the  stand  of  Huso 
who  would  abolish  It  altogether.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  suspension  of  this  punish. 
nMDt  in  all  history  was  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  when  no  person  ww 
deliberately  executed  lor  wliat  was  held  to  be  treason  against  the  federal  government,  and 
the  extreme  penalty  visited  even  upon  the  captured  h^  of  the  confederate  government 
was  the  loss  of  the  political  (but  not  the  personal)  rights  of  a  citizen. 
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OAPITALB  (nuf^uteuJa),  in  contradiBtinction  to  small  letters  (minu$euia),  are  the  larc;e 
letters  employed  in  writing  and  printing  to  help  the  eye,  to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  ue 
page,  to  increase  the  facility  of  keeping  and  finding  the  place,  to  mark  the  beginniDSB  of 
Bentenoes,  proper  names,  etc.  Among  the  ancient^  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
middle  agea,  no  distincUou  of  C.  and  email  letters  was  known ;  and  after  tbe  practice 
had  been InUnduoed  of  b^noing  books  and  chi4>teT8  with  great  letters  often  adorned 
or  illustrated  with  much  artistic  ability,  it  was  long  before  C.  were  employed  In  such  a 
way  as  could  afford  much  real  advantage  to  tbe  r^er.  At  the  present  dAj,  they  are 
tmiversally  employed,  even  in  the  printing  of  Oreek  and  Latin  booka  Considerable 
diversity  has  existed  at  differenttimes  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  them,  the  books 
of  tiie  17th  and  16th  c.  exhibiting  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  than  those  of  the 
uresent  day.  In  Oerman  books,  all  substantives  usually  begin  with  a  capital  letter;  in 
English  and  French  books  of  the  present  day,  they  in  general  m>pear  only  at  the  b&rin- 
nii^  of  sentences  and  of  prcmer  names.  A<QectlTes  formed  from  proper  names^  as  Av- 
lkA,iymeh,  etc.,  are  geomalfy  begun  with  a  c^dtal  in  Eng^idi  books,  bat  not  In  flench 
nwin  Qeraian  ones. 

OAnTATA'TA,  or  FoGOU,  a  province  of  Italy,  tiielkmnia  of  the  ancients,  is  bounded 
n.  and  e.  by  the  Adria^  and  on  tiie  s.w.  by  the  Apennines.  It  stretches  along  tiie 
Adriatic  about  70  m.  in  a  strai^t  line,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  4S  m. ;  bat  its 
coast-Une,  measuring  round  the  great  promontory  of  Honte  Gargano,  which  has  been 
called  "the  spur  oi  Italy,"  is  fully  100  m.,  and  its  breadth  between  the  extremity  of 
that  projection  and  the  Apennines,  7S  miles.  Pop.  '90,  408,371.  The  greater  part  of 
the  surface  is  a  sandy  plain  sloping  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  watered 
only  by  some  inconsiderable  streams.  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattie  form  the  chief 
occupraons  of  the  inhabltanta  Wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of  nrious  kinds  are  produced 
In  qtiantities  soffldent  to  admit  of  exportation.  Thereare  important  salt-works,  quarries 
of  alabaster,  and  potters'  clay.    Fo^a  Is  the  chief  town. 

OAPITATIOVt  from  the  LaUn  oopuf,  a  head,  means  something  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons, or  to  the  people  by  the  head.  A  tax  levied  on  all  persons,  without  refraence  to 
imperty  or  otiwr  uddents,  is  called  a  0.  tu,  and  WHnetunes  a  poll  tax.  The  former 
term  was  often  used  in  France  fw  the  tax  better  known  as  the  iaitU*,  although  this 
offensive  impost  was  not  Imposed  <m  all  alike,  the  noUli^  enjoying  many  exemptions 
frran  it. 

OAPITOI,  the  fortrera  of  ancient  Rome,  and  site  of  the  national  sanctuary  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  was  rituated  on  the  Jforu  Ca^oUnm,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the 
seven  hills  on  which  Borne  was  built.  The  hill  itself  was  first  termed  MonM  Saturniiuu, 
afterwards  Mom  Tarpeiua  and  Supa  Tarpeia,  and  after  the  foimdation  of  the  capitol. 
Mona  CapitoUnui,  though  a  particular  portion  of  it  retained  its  ancient  name  of  iCupn 
Tarpaa.  It  was  steep  and  abrupt  in  almost  eveiypart,  formed  a  natural  fortress,  uid 
was  strengthened  here  and  there  by  towers.  The  G.  was  founded  by  Tsrquinlns 
Prisons,  and  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  tasked  the  people  to  work  at  It 
The  whole  mount  had  a  circumference  of  about  800  paces.  During  the  civil  wars 
under  Sulla,  the  temple  was  burned  (according  to  Tacitus,  by  design),  and  after  its  res- 
toraUon,  destroyed  during  the  Vitellian  riots.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  after  whose 
death  it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  once  more  restored  br  Domitian,  who 
instituted  here  the  capitoline  games.  Domitian's  structure  lasted  to  a  late  period  of  the 
empire.  Regarding  the  site  of  tbe  C,  there  has  been  great  dispute;  the  German 
scholars,  for  the  most  part,  maintaining  that  it  occupied  the  s.w.  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  the  Italians,  the  n.e.  The  latter  atuatlon  has  the  weij^t  of  probabilities  in  its 
favor.  From  that  porUon  of  the  mount  named  the  Tarpdan  rock,  state  criminals  were 
thrown  down.  According  to  the  description  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  with  its  peristyle  of  columns,  was  200  ft.  long  by  166  ft.  wide,  and 
was  divided  into  three  celtsB,  eepaxaied  from  each  other  by  walls,  and  respectively  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  In  the  spacious  portico,  the  people  feasted  on 
triumphal  occasions.  The  scanty  ruins  remaining  in  the  present  day  consist  of  a  sub- 
structure of  peperino  or  volcanic  tufa,  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  and  some  remains 
of  tbe  SL  front,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  grmt  flight  of  steps  landing  to  the  temple. 

The  modern  C.  ((km^idof^)^  built  on  the  site,  and  partly  on  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  C,  was  deugned  by  Michael  An^lo,  but  is  one  of  his  inferior  worlLS.  The 
main  entrance,  however,  presents  a  splendid  view.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  hotel-de-ville 
and  museum. 

Besides  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  most  important  structures  on  the  Capitoline 
Mount  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  the  emperor  Augustus;  and  the 
mairniflcent  TabtUarium,  containing  archives,  and,  in  connection  with  the  .^rarinm 
('"nessury"),  serving  as  a  library  ami  place  for  lectures,  etc.  The  remains  of  this  ■tnio< 
tore,  built  bV  Quintus  Catulus,  ^b.o.,  have  still  an  imposing  aspect — For  the  U.  B. 
Gai^tol,  see  Washington. 

OAFITOIIRX  GAlCXfl^  Instituted  887  B.C. ,  in  commemoration  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Roman  capitol  (fortress)  from  tbe  Gauls.   Kero  revised  them,  modeled  them  after 
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tbe  Olympian  games,  and  immoBed  to  Inrtltute  a  new  computation  of  time  foanded  upoa 
the  ti-jea  period  Interrenmg  oetveen  the  celebnUlons. 
OAPITOUHE  SHI,   See  Capitol. 

CAPirOLnrpB,  Jm^nrB,  a  Latin  historian  of  the  Sd  c,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  several 
of  the  liomau  emperors,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Hittoria  Avguata. 

OAPIT'ULABIZB  (Lat.  eapittiiaHa),  Capitularium  is  literally  a  book  divided  into 
chapters;  and  the  plnial  of  uie  vord  was  the  name  Mveu  to  the  laws  Issued  by  the  kings 
of  the  first  and  second  of  the  Fnmkish  races,  from  Charles  If  artel  downwards.  These 
laws  proceeded  from  the  great  assemblies  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  which 
formed  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and,  from  their  genenl  character,  were  opposed  to 
the  laws  issued  for  the  separate  states,  which  were  called  They  were  divided  into 

general  and  special  C,  according  to  the  more  or  less  general  nature  of  the  interests 
which  they  embraced,  and  the  mode  of  their  publication.  They  have  by  no  means  been 
all  preferred.  The  most  famous  are  those  of  Charlemagne  ana  of  St  Louis.  In  897. 
abbot  Angesius.  of  Fontenelles,  made  a  collection  of  the  G.  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his 
son,  Louis  le  DiSbonnaire.  Other  collections  were  made  by  private  persons,  and,  in  847, 
one  by  authority  of  the  king,  but  ttiey  are  all  verr  Imperfect  and  ill  arranged.  After 
Charles  the  Bimple,  In  9S2,  no  more  C.  were  issued,  and  no  similar  laws  or  statutes  exist 
from  that  period  till  the  time  of  Loais  le  Oroa,  in  1100.  The  best  collections  are  those 
of  Baluze  (Paris.  1077  and  1780),  and  of  Fertz,  in  the  Mimvmenta  Qermanim.  * 

CAFITVIiATIOK,  a  treaty  consisting  of  several  specified  conditions  (Lat.  eapHula, 
heads).  In  the  military  sense  of  the  word,  a  C.  is  a  trea^  of  surrender  to  an  enemy. 
When  a  place  can  no  longer  be  defended,  on  account  of  Mlure  of  ammunition  or  pro- 
visions, or  the  pnwress  made  by  the  besic^ng-party,  a  white  flag  is  commonly  put  up, 
•s  a  s^  that  the  biesieged  are  willing  to  o^iltmate.  According  to  the  kind  and  d^ree 
of  pcorfl  in  which  the  fwtress  Is  placed,  so  are  the  terms  which  the  governor  may  reason- 
aUy  expect  from  his  saccessfal  opponent.  Sometimes  the  arms  and  military  stores  are 
1^  to  toe  besi^ed,  but  more  frequently  they  are  taken  by  the  besiegers,  except  articles 
of  private  property  belong^ng  to  the  officers  and  men.  The  "hooorsof  war,"  the 
mangling  out  with  drums  beaung  and  colors  flying,  are  usually  stipulated  for,  unless 
llie  conqueror  exuts  very  severe  terms.  The  mildest  form  of  a  C.  is  a  eonventioTk, 
agreed  to  when  the  conqueror  is  not  strong  enough  to  insist  on  stringent  conditions. 

OAFVOIEAVOT,  a  word  formed  from  the  Qreek  capnot,  smoke,  and  martieia,  divina- 
tion. The  ancients  practiced  it  in  two  different  ways— either  they  threw  grains  of 
Jasmine  or  poppy  on  the  burning  coals,  and  watched  the  motions  and  the  densUy  of  the 
smoke  that  rose  from  them,  or  uey  watched  the  smoke  of  sacrifices.  This  lattn  kind 
cf  C.  was  most  generally  employeof,  and  that  to  which  the  greatest  importance  was  at- 
tached. If  the  smoke  was  thin,  and  ascended  in  a  right  bne,  Instead  of  being  blown 
back  by  the  bre^e,  or  spreading  over  the  altar,  the  augui^  was  good.  It  was  also 
believed  that  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke  rising  from  the  victims  or  from  the  fire  which 
consumed  them,  gifted  the  priests  with  prophetic  inspiration. 

CAPOBIAHOO,  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Carbonari  (q.v.),  a  secret  society  formed, 
In  1808-10,  in  Italy  to  oppose  the  rule  of  Murat  and  of  Ferdinand.  Very  little  Is  known 
of  him,  except  that  he  was  treacherously  arrested  and  put  to  death. 

CAPO  DX  KOHTE  was  a  china  manufactoir,  situated  near  Naples,  Italy.  Articles 
were  made  in  colored  relief.  It  was  in  operation  from  1788  to  1821.  The  marks  and 
moulds  are  now  tised  at  I^a  Doccia,  near  florence.   See  Doccia. 

GATO  D'U'TBIA,  a  fortified  seaport  t.  of  Austria,  situated  on  a  rocky  island  In  the 
gulf  of  Trieste,  8  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Trieste.  It  is  capital  of  the  circle  of  Istria,  witli 
the  peninsula  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone  causeway.   Pop.  about  8200. 

OAFO  B^TBIA,  or  CAPO  D18TBIA8,  John  Authont,  Count,  pre^dent  of  the 
Greek  republic  from  1827  to  1881,  was  b.  in  (Dorfu,  1776.  His  family  had  been 
settled  in  that  island  since  the  14th  c,  but  originally  came  from  the  Illyrian  town  of 
Capo  d'Istria  (q.v.),  near  Trieste.  He  devoted  himself  to  political  life,  and  after  having 
bekl  a  high  piMltion  In  the  Ionian  islands,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia. 
Here  his  diplomacy  tended  to  the  separation  of 'Greece  from  Turkey.  In  1827,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Greece;  and  in  Jan.,  1828,  he  landed  in  Greece,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  able  diplomatist, 
but  l^  no  means  equal  to  the  task  which  he  now  undertook.  Everything  was  in  dis- 
order; the  people  had  been  long  enslaved,  and  knew  not  bow  to  use  their  freedom;  and 
the  president  lud  been  so  much  imbued  with  the  centralizing  principles  prevalent  at  the 
courts  which  he  had  frequented,  that  some  of  his  measures,  especially  that  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  gave  offense  to  the  most  temperate  of  the  enliwitened  lorers  ot 
ctril  libanr.  His  career  was  cut  short  by  his  asoaesination  in  a  church  at  Nanplia  on 
Oct  9,  18B1.  The  assas^ns  were  relatives  of  Peter  Hauromichali,  ogalut  Whom  ha 
ms  oqglng  m  a  prosecution,  tat  alleged  offenses  against  the  state. 
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OAF  OF  XADTIEVAKOE,  or  Diqnitt,  Is  a  cap  worn  by  noble  and  royal  personuna 
on  certain  state  occasions.  Such  a  cap  was  sent  by  pope  Julius  II,  to  king  Henry  YIlL, 
for  writing  bis  l>ook  against  Martin  Luther. 

CAPONIEBE,  or  Capoknikre,  in  fortification,  is  a  parapet  8  or  10  ft.  high,  with  a 
superior  slope,  terminating  in  a  small  glacis.  It  is  placed  In  the  ditch  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  cover  or  screen  the  defenders  while  passing  from  one  defense-work  to  anoUier. 
Generally,  it  baa  a  banquette,  on  which  musketeers  may  stand  to  fire  over  the  creat. 
If  there  ia  a  passage  between  two  such  parapets,  it  la  a  .pdU  caponaiere  ;  if  on  one  Bide 
only,  a  ha^  caponniero.   See  Casbuatb. 

OAFPA.  Carlo  Alserto,  musician,  bom  In  Alessandria,  Sardinia,  1884.  His  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  this  gave  the  son  the  privilege  of  entering  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  Asti,  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  becune 
first  trombone  In  a  military  band,  and  after  six  years,  joined  the  oand  of  the  U.  8.  frig- 
ate Omgrtis,  where  he  soon  became  leader.  In  1868,  he  went  to  New  York;  joined  the 
Shelton  band;  followed  its  leader,  G-rafuUa,  when  he  became  leader  of  tbe  7th  regiment 
band  in  1860,  and  became  Ills  succeasor  in  1881.  He  condoeted  many  ccmcerts  in  dif- 
ferent cities;  and  d.  in  188S. 

CAPOTE  (Fr.  eap«,  a  cape,  cloak),  ia  a  long  cloak  with  a  hood,  worn  la  the  a.  of 
Europe  by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  travelers.  In  the  Levant,  the  capote  is  an  outer  gar* 
ment,  worn  both  by  men  and  by  women,  and  made  dther  of  rough  cloth  or  of  doUML 
retaining  ttudr  hair.  It  is  described  sa  "  a  sort  of  white  frock  coat,  withoat  sleerea,  and 

embroidered  In  bright  colors  down  the  seams. 

OAPPADCOIA,  anciently  a  province,  and  subsequently  a  kingdom  In  the  w.  of  Ada 
On  part  the  present  Caramania).  It  was  bounded  by  Lycaonia  on  the  w.,  by  Gilida  and 
Byna  on  the  s.,  by  Armenia  on  the  e.,  and  by  Pontus  on  the  north.  Dimng  the  Ums 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Per^n  empliB,  however,  it  included  Fontua,  which  was  called 
Leuer  Cappvlocia.  In  17  A.D.,  C.  waa  erected  Into  a  separate  province  of  the  Roman 
emidre  by  Tiberius. 

CAFPAXnKRS,  or  CAPPASTOA'cEiB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to 
crwifera,  and  including  about  850  known  species,  herbaceous  .plants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
raoeuy  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
stalked,  undivided,  or  palmate ;  the  fiowers  solitary  or  clustered ;  the  calyx  of  four 
sepHils.  sometimes  cohering  In  a  tube  ;  the  corolla  of  four,  or  sometimes  eight  petals, 
sometimes  wanting,  the  stamena  generally  a  multiple  of  four,  or  indefinitely  numerous, 
plsced  on  a  hemi^herical  or  eloi^ted  disk ;  the  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  tiiread>Uke 
or  granting ;  the  ovides  eiured ;  the  fndt  either  dry  and  pod-like  (tribe  deom^),  or  a 
berry  (tribe  eapparem).   To  this  order  belongs  the  well-known  caper-bush.   See  Capkrs. 

CAPFE,  NswcoMK,  1783-1800  ;  an  English  dissenting  clergyman  who  studied  under 
Doddridge,  and  adhered  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Unitarian  docblne.  He  was  pastor  of  a  dl*' 
senting  congregation  in  York  for  more  than  40  years,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  of  his  denominaUon.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  ot  devotional 
works. 

OATm^  a  village  of  Switzerland,  In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  10  m.  s.8.w.  of  the 
cUy  of  that  name.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  great  reformer  Zwinglius  waa 
killed  in  a  conflict  with  ixoops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  Oct.,  1681.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  here  to  his  memory. 

OAnm,  a  French  family  of  scholars,  theologians,  and  lawyers.  Quillaumk,  in 
1491,  bad  the  boldness  to  refuse  the  payment  of  tithes  demanded  by  the  pope.  Jaociceb, 
his  son,  was  councilor  of  state  under  Francis  I.,  and  in  1K37  made  a  powerful  speecli 
against  Charles  V.  Lonis,  son  of  Jacques,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Sedan,  and 
more  ttum  once  risked  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  One  of  his  acta  was  t* 
present  to  Charles  IX.  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Protestants  of  Paris. 
Two  others,  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Jacquea,  were  distlngulued,  one  In  the  law,  and  the 
other  in  tiieology,  hlatoty,  philology,  and  antiquities.  Both  these  were  named  Jacques  ; 
and  the  younger  was  the  father  <n  Louis,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  the  family 
i(1585-1658),  who  studied  at  Sedan,  Oxford,  and  Saumur.  and  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
rat  the  latt^  place.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  On  die 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Louis  fled  to  England  where  he  died.  His  life  was 
published  by  his  nei^iew,  Jakbb,  who  at  only  19  years  of  age  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Saumur. 

CAFBA'BA,  OiOTAmn  BATnerA,  1783-1810 ;  an  Italian  statesman  and  bishop,  who 
served  as  papal  legate  or  nundo  at  Cologne,  Lucerne,  YlemiB,  and  to  the  French  repub. 
11c  in  1801,  where  he  arranged  the  concordat  of  that  year,  re-establishing  the  Romas 
Oatiiollc  form  of  worship.   In  May.  1805,  he  crowned  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy. 

OAPBl'BA,  or  Cabrera,  one  of  a  group  of  small  islanc^  called  the  Bucdnari  Island^ 
In  file  strait  in  Bonifado,  to  the  e.  of  the  n.  point  of  Sardinia  (o-v.).  They  belong  to 
the  Italian  province  of  Suaari.   O.  is  separated  from  the  coast  (n  oardinia  by  a  strau  of 
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Httle  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  by  a  similar  narrow  Btoait  from  the  island  of 
Msddalena,  which  lies  to  the  weat.  Its  greatest  length,  from  n.  to  s.,  is  about  6  m.,and 
its  breadth  is  from  2  to  8  mUes.  Lisa  Maddalena  and  the  rest  of  the  Bucc^ari 
Isles,  and  the  neighboring  coast  of  Sardinia,  C.  is  rocky,  bare,  and  unfertile.  It  has  no 
streams,  and  is  in  few  places  adapted  either  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  or  for  the  plow 
In  former  times,  it  was  the  abode  only  of  wild  goats — whence  its  name  (Lat.  and  ItaL 
copra,  a  goat) — and  rabbits,  and  was  occasionally  visited  by  goaMierds  and  fishermen. 
It  has  of  late  years  acquired  celetffity  as  the  ordinary  residenoe  of  Qarlbaldi,  who 
acquired  a  property  and  bnilt  a  house  here  in  1864.  He  dwelt  here  from  1864  to  1868, 
and  again  made  it  his  abode  in  the  antmnn  of  1860.  It  was  to  C.  that  he  was  sent  io 
Sept.,  1867,  in  honorable  banishment  by  the  Italian  govenunent,  after  having  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Asinalnnga,  in  consequence  of  his  design  of  entering  the  Roman  terri- 
tory to  promote  an  insurrection  and  overthrow  the  papal  gOTemment,  and  in  C.  he  had 
his  residence  when  not  in  Rome,  till  his  death  in  1^. 

OATSI  (the  ancient  Gaprea),  a  ctiarming  island  in  the  Mediterranean,,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  about  8  m.  from  cape  Campanella,  and  20  m.  s.  of  the  city  of 
Naplea  On  its  small  area  of  about  11  m.  in  circumference,  it  displays  a  rich  totU^  of 
beautiful  scenery,  ruins  of  antlquiw,  and  points  of  hlBtorical  interest,  and  amtains  a 
pop.  ctf  ^890)  6.000  souls.  The  iuand  is  composed  of  two  mountain  nuflses^  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  depresdon  like  the  seat  of  a  saddle.  That  on  ttie  v., 
c^led  monte^  Solaro,  whioi  is  the  highest  and  lan;est,  has  an  elevation  of  about  1900 
feet.  The  eastern  part  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  800  ft  above  the  sea.  At 
the  base  of  the  eastern  mountain  is  situated  the  town  of  C,  built  on  a  shelving  rock, 
and  guarded  by  walls,  gates,  and  draw-tnidges,  with  a  caUiedral,  and  a  pop.,  including 
the  district,  of  about  4,000.  It  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  communiciues  with 
the  little  town  of  Anacapri,  on  the  western  table-land,  by  a  flight  "of  586  rude  steps,  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rock.  There  are  only  two  safe  landing-places  on  the  island,  and  these 
ate  at  C.  and  near  it.  C.  was  a  celebrated  place,  in  the  times  of  Augustas  and  'Hberiua. 
Bains  are  still  found  of  Roman  baths  and  aqueducta,  and  of  the  IS  grand  villas  or 

daces  bnilt  in  honor  of  the  12  chief  deities  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  passed  the 
)  10  years  of  his  life  here  in  the  practice  of  the  grossest  licentiousness  and  cruel^. 
The  inhabitants  now  consist  of  fishermen,  sailors,  and  a  few  traders,  with  vine-dressers 
and  cultivators  of  olives  in  Anacapri.  Wherever  a  tree  can  be  planted,  the  hopeful  and 
industrious  people  have  prepared  for  it  a  soil  by  persevering  toil  In  terrace-culture. 
DellciouB  quails,  which  in  vast  numbers  aUght  on  Uie  island  during  their  migrations  to 
and  from  Airica,  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  XtSsm  in  nets,  and  form  an  important  Iton 
fai  the  resources  of  Capri.  To  the  w.  of  the  tovrn  of  C.  is  situated  the  Grotta  Atntrra 
<blue  grotto),  a  remaruble  cavern,  entered  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  opening  not  more 
than  8  ft.  high.  Inside,  however,  it  isfound  to  be  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  of 
manrelous  beauty,  the  gorgeous  coloring  being  said  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  sun's  raj's  thions^  the  water.  Elliptical  in  fwm.  it  has  a  length  of  165 
ft,  abteadUiof  lOOiuthewidMtpart,  andaheti^tof  40in  the  loftiest,  with  48  ft.  of 
water  beneath. 

CAFBIC'OIO  (Ital.),  in  art,  is  applied  to  a  picture  or  other  work  which  designedly  vio- 
lates the  ordinary  rides  of  composition.  Foliated  ornaments,  vrith  cupids  or  other  flg- 
nies  appearing  in  them  in  situations  not  strictly  natural,  are  capriccios. 

OAPBICCIO.  in  music,  Ls  a  species  of  free  composition,  without  being  subject  to  rule 
as  to  form  or  figure.  Locatelli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c. ,  composed  capriccios  for 
the  violin.  The  most  celetotted  C.  of  modem  times  Is  Bfendelssohn's  B  minor  O.  tot 
pianoforte  and  ordkestra. 

GAFBKP0BHU8,  tiie  Oitat,  a  southern  constellation,  and  the  tenth  sign  of  the  zodlao 
(q.T.);  denoted  by  the  sign  v3>  representing  the  crooked  horns  of  a  goat.  It  is  usually 
represented  on  the  globe  as  having  the  forepart  of  a  goat,  but  tiie  hinder  part  at  a  flsh. 
It  is  one  of  the  least  striking  of  the  zodiacal  constellations.  It  was,  however, 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  regarded  it  as  the  harbinger  of  good-fortune,  and  aa 
marking  the  southern  tropic  or  winter  solstice,  wherefore  they  called  it  the  "  Southern 
Gate  of  the  Sun."  It  contains  no  large  stars,  the  two  largest,  which  are  situated  in  the 
horns,  being  only  of  the  third  magnitude.  Neither  of  these  rises  above  the  horizon  in 
the  hititude  of  Qt.  Britain.   See  Tropics. 

OAP'BID£,  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  which,  as  defined  by  some  naturalists, 
may  be  described  as  the  sheep  and  goat  family,  including  the  Liniuean  genera  oti$  (sheep, 
q.v.)  and  eapra  (goat,  q.v.);  but  wmch  is  extended  hy  otiiers  to  include  antelopes,  their 

Sersistent  horns  being  regarded  as  the  great  distinction  between  them  and  the  earvida  or 
eer  family.  In  the  more  restricted  sense,  the  name  designates  a  very  natural  family, 
yet  differing  from  the  btmdm  or  ox  family  more  in  general  appearance  than  in  other 
characters;  whilst  links  of  connection  with  the  antelopes  are  not  vranting,  a  very 
remarkable  one  being  found  in  the  prong-bom  of  America. 

CAPBinCATIOV,  a  method  which  has  long  been  employed  in  the  Levant  for  securing 
and  hastening  tiie  maturation  of  figs,  and  which  consists  in  suspending  fruit-bearing 
branchss  of  the  wild  flg  above  or  beside  those  of  the  cultivated  tree.  Tla  notion  once 
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entertained,  tliat  this  practice  is  analogoita  to  tttat  by  which  the  fecundation  of  the 
female  palm-tree  Is  secured,  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  now  well-known  UxA,  that  the  fig  lua 
botii  male  and  female  flowers  within  its  own  receptacle;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed 
that  the  effects  of  C.  mar  result  from  the  agency  of  a  species  of  insect,  of  which  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the  early  wild  figs,  and  which  may  promote  fecundation  by 
entering  the  receptacle  of  the  cultivated  fig,  or  perhaps  by  puncturing  it  may  cause  it  to 
ripen  sooner.  In  hope  of  a  similar  advant^,  some  French  and  English  culuvators  have 
inserted  into  figs  straws  dipped  in  olive-oiL  But  C.  is  scaroely  practiced  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  has  even  lieen  discontinued  as  unnecessary  in  some  parts  of  the 
east  where  it  once  prevailed.    See  Fbcukdation  . 

CAPBITOZJA'CILS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  which  liave  opposite  leaves  without  stiputes,  and  flowers  disposed  iq 
corymbs,  in  heads,  or  in  whorls.  The  calyx  is  4  to  S  cleft;  the  corolla  monopetalons^ 
tubular,  or  wheel-shaped,  sometimes  Irregular.  The  stamens  are  adherent  to  the  corolla 
at  its  base,  and.  alternate  with  its  lobes.  The  ovary  is  free,  1  to  6  celled.  The  fnut  if 
generally  a  berry,  sometimes  dry,  but  not  splitting  open  when  ripe.  The  order  is  very 
nearly  related  to  einehonaeecB,  differing  chiefly  in  the  want  of  stipules.  Hore  than  200 
species  are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.   To  this  order  belong  the  honeysuckle,  elder,  viburnum,  and  snowberry. 

GAPBZXUL'OCDS,  a  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  iiuettoret,  and  trilw  Jtudvitm, 
neariy  alHed  to  the  nirundiniaiB  or  swallow  tribe,  but  differing  from  them  in  the  still 
greater  width  of  gape,  and  in  having  long  stiff  teiaties  at  the  base  of  the  Ull.  They  an 
Insectivorous  birds.  They  have  very  long  wings,  short  legs,  and  toes  united  at  the  base 
by  a  membrana   Hie  S^uopean  gootsncCiBr  may  be  said  to  be  the  type  of  ths  ftacaBj, 

CAraivi  DE  CAPRASA  DE  MORTECUOOITLI,  Gkobge  Leo  voir,  Chancellor  of  Qe> 
many,  was  bom  in  Berlin  In  1831.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  voltmteered  in  the  Kaiser 
Franz  grenadiers,  and  during  the  campaign  In  Bohemia  in  1866  was  made  a  major  and 
pnt  on  the  general's  staff  of  the  first  army  corps.  He  dtstlngolsfaed  himself  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  and  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  10th  army  corps  served  brilUuitly  at 
Mets  and  Orleans,  and  In  the  followiiw  Loire  campaign.  In  1888  he  was  aw^ted  com- 
mander of  the  SOth  Infantry  corps  at  Hetz;  in  March,  1883,  was  selected  In^  Bismarck  to 
succeed  Admiral  Stosch  as  chief  of  the  ministry  of  marine,  greatly  to  the  dissatlsfactjon 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy.  He  gave  much  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  torpedoes  and 
torpedo-boats,  and  arraiufed  a  plan  for  the  more  rapid  mobilization  of  the  war  vessels. 
In  1889  he  resigned  and  was  made  commander  of  the  10th  army  corps,  stationed  in 
Hanover;  and  received  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  In  March,  1800,  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  president  of  the  PruMiaa  council,  succeeding  Bismarck 
(q.v.).  In  July,  1880,  he  arranged  with  Lord  Salisbury,  representti^  England,  the  so- 
called  Anglo-German  partition  of  East  Africa,  for  which  see  GsaHAinr.  He  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  council  in  1892,  and  the  chancellorship  in  1801. 

CAPSO^,  Caprt'lic,  and  Oapbic  Acids  are  represented  by  the  formnln  CeHi204, 
OgHieOj,  and  CioHjoOi,  and  are  members  of  the  acetic  or  fatty-acid  series.  They  derive 
their  names  from  co/mi,  a  goat,  in  consequence  of  their  more  or  less  resembling  In  smell 
the  odor  oi  that  anlmaL  They  may  all  be  obtained  from  butter  by  pressing  out  the  por- 
tion vfaldL  remains  liquid  at  60°,  sapouiMug  this  oil,  and  distilling  the  soap  whltm  is 
thus  formed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liqmd  which  passes  over  contains  these  three 
acids,  together  with  butyric  add. 

OAFS  ASD  K&TB,  names  of  political  parties  In  Sweden  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  18th  o., 
the  former  favoring  and  the  latter  opposing  the  alliance  with  Russia. 

0AF8I0m[f  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  KianaeetBjjMving  a  wheel-sh^wa 
corolla,  projecting  and  converging  stamens,  and  a  dry  berry.  The  species  are  all  of  a 
shrubby,  bushy  appearance,  and  nave  more  or  less  woody  stems,  although  they  are 
annual  or  biennial  plants.  The  number  of  species  is  veiy  uncertain,  some  botanists  dis- 
tinguishing many,  whilst  others  regard  tiiem  as  mere  vaneties  of  a  few.  They  are  natives 
of  the  warm  parts  of  Amnica  and  of  Asia,  have  simple  leaves,  and  rather  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  general  cultivation  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries  for  their  ftruit,  which  is  extramdy  pungent  and  stimulant,  and  Is  employed  in 
sauces,  mixed  pickles,  etc.,  often  nndw  its  Mexican  name  of  ehilliet;  and  when  dried  and 
ground  forms  the  spice  called  Cayenne  pepper.  As  a  condiment  it  Improves  the  flavor  of 
food,  aids  digestion,  and  prevents  flatulence.  In  tropical  cotmtries,  it  counteracts  the 
enervating  influence  of  extenial  heat.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
and  vesicant;  is  often  administered  in  combination  with  cinchona;  and  is  particul&riy 
valuable  both  internally  administered  and  as  a  gargle;  not  only  in  relaxed  conditions  of 
the  throat,  but  in  some  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  throat  is  moat  da^eroudy  aflEected. 
As  a  medicine,  0.  is  administered  in  pittt,  mixed  with  bread;  In  therorm  of  HnetofiB, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  bnused  G.  in  alcohol,  or  of  an  infiu^.  procured  by  digestion 
in  water,  with  varying  proportions  of  salt  and  vinegar,  A  gargle  of  C.  is  prepared  by 
infusing  it  in  water,  aloog  with  candy-sugar  and  vinegar,  and  Uiereafter  adding  a  little 
infusion  of  roses.  It  has  no  narcotic  properties.  It  owes  its  power  cliiefly  to  oopMMns 
The  fruits  of  the  different  species  of  C.  differ  in  form,  being  round,  oval,  conical, 
heart-shaped,  etc.;  they  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  4  In.  iu  length,  and  are  sometimes  of 
a  bright  red.  sometimes  of  a  yellow  color.   In  all,  the  dry  berry  has  an  inflated  appeai- 
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ance,  and  contains  Doiuennu  whitish  flattened  seeda,  which  are  even  more  pungent  than 
the  leathery  epidennis,  or  the  spongy  pulp.  Cayenne  pepper  con^sta  cliiie^  of  the 
noimd  Beeoa.  O.  onnutMR,  sometimea  called  common  C,  or  Chilly  pep^,  la  perbiqM 
ue  most  common  tpedes  in  cnltivation;  and  in  the  aoulhem  parta  of  Britdn,  if  raised 
on  a  hot-bed  aa  a  tender  annual,  it  produces  fruit  in  the  open  border.  There  are  Baveral 
Tarietles  of  it.  0.  frutetcent,  sometimes  called  goat  pepper,  and  O.  baecatum,  sometimes 
caJled  bird  pepper,  have  great  pungency,  and  uie  former  is  generally  described  as  the 
true  Cayenne  pepper.  C.  eeraafarmA,  with  a  small  cherry-Uke  fruit,  and  therefore  called 
cherry  pepper,  and  C.  gnmiita,  with  a  huge,  oblong,  or  ovate  fruit,  known  as  bell 
pepper,  are  frequently  cultivated. — ^The  fruit  is  used  either  ripe  or  uniipe,  except  for 
making  Cayenne  pepper,  for  which  dried  and  ground  fruit  Is  employed.  See  fflns.,  Tea, 
OorrEB,  BTC.,  vol.  XlV. 

CAPSTAN,  on  shipboard,  is  a  pondCTous  mass  of  timber,  whose  uses  are  to  heave 
the  anchor,  hoist  np  ma^  and  guns,  take  in  and  dischar:ge  cargo,  etc  It  has  wry  firm 
sopports  on  the  deck  nddemeath  It  It  comprises  a  bairat,  round  which  a  rope  or  a 
chain  coils;  whdpe,  or  pieces  of  timber,  which  eolai^  the  diameter  without  gready 
increasing  the  wei^t;  the  dmtm-'head,  a  polygonal  flat  piece  of  timber  at  the  top,  pierced 
laterally  with  holea;  the  ttep,  or  lowest  part,  which  rests  upon  and  i&  bolted  to  the  beams; 
the  tavern;  an  iron  socket  let  into  the  top  of  the  step;  GiGpi/oot  otmintUe,  which,  resting 
on  tiie  saucer,  forms  the  axis  around  which  the  C.  turns;  the  paww,  short  bars  of  iron, 
to  prevent  the  reaction  of  the  C. ;  hart,  which  enter  the  holes,  and  axe  the  levels  for 
enabling  Uie  sailors  to  work  the  C, ;  pint,  placed  vertically  through  the  drum-head,  for 
ten^Kwariiy  retaining  the  bars  in  their  places;  uid  tbe«A^fter,  a  rope  connecting  the  outer 
ends  of  the  bam  &m.one  many  improvementa  made  in  the  arrangement  ana  action  of 
capstans  Is  Wardill's,  for Increaising  the  late  or  holding  of  a  chain-cable  around  tlie  cir> 
cnmfnence.  In  large  Teasels  they  are  generally  worked  tiy  steam. 

OAPSniE,  in  botany,  a  dry  fruit,  wneoroout  (or  formed  of  several  caTX>els  united 
together  into  one),  and  opening  either  by  valves,  as  In  the  f  oz-glove,  primrose,  and  rho- 
doden<bon,  or  by  pores  near  the  summit,  which  some  regard  as  a  sort  of  valves,  and  of 
which  beautiful  examples  mar  be  seen  in  the  poppy  and  snapdragon.  Capsules  are 
dther  one-ceUed  or  many-celled.  The  pffHuUum  is  a  variety  of  C.,  which  opens  as  if  cut 
around  near  the  summit,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cup  with  a  lid,  of  which  a  very 
beautiful  example  may  be  seen  in  the  anagdUit,  or  pimpernel;  and  another  in  the  great 
woody  fruit  of  the  different  species  of  Ucythit  and  other  leeythidaua. 

CAPSULE  {in  vMdiein^,  a  thin  membraneous  covering,  casing,  or  envelope,  like  a 
pouch  or  bag,  containing  some  part  or  organ ;  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  aamooth,  fibrous 
membrane  uosely  investing  the  kidney  and  forming  its  outer  coat ;  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  is  the  transparent,  elaroc,  brittle,  and  sCnictureleBS  membrane  of  the  ^ye.  The  wovd 
has  been  also  extensively  used  for  a  small,  gelatinous  case  w  envelope  in  which  nanseons 
medlcfaies  are  enclosed,  to  aid  in  the  swallowing. 

GAFTAnr  means  a  head  or  leader  and  is  a  title  found  in  almost  every  language  lor  Uie 
chief  of  a  small  number  of  men.  In  the  United  Slates  any  one  In  charge  of  a  craft,  be 
she  skilf  or  battle-ship,  is  as  a  rule  called  captain.  In  the  army  a  captain  ranks  next 
above  a  first-lieutenant  and  below  a  major.  When  on  diity  with  troops  be  commands  a 
company,  troop  or  battery.  A  captain  present  for  duty  with  his  command  Is  responsible 
for  its  appearance,  dlsdpUne,  and  efficiency.  He  Is  accountable  for  the  care  and  preset- 
vation  of  the  articles  of  public  prwerty  that  constitute  its  equipment ;  fbr  the  proper 
performance  of  dudes  connected  wiui  the  subdstence.  pay.  and  clothing  of  its  members, 
and  for  the  correct  keeping  and  rendition  of  all  company  accounts,  reports,  and  tetums. 
'TbA  captain  recommends  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  company  who  an 
appointed  by  the  colonel,  and  from  the  sergeants  be  selects  the  first  sergeant.  In  camp  or 
barracks  the  captain  maintains  a  careful  supervision  over  the  cooking  and  messing  of  his 
men,  and  is  responsible  for  the  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and  the  arms  and  clothing 
*^  his  company. 

A  captain  in  the  navr  ranks  next  above  a  commander  and  below  a  commodore,  and 
ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army.  There  are  46  captains  on  the  navy  Ust  on  active  duty, 
and  they  are  jnomoted  to  the  commodore's  list  In  regular  sequence  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs.  They  command  naval  vessels  of  the  first  or  s«x>na  rates,  act  aa  fleet-captains 
or  chief  of  staff,  command  navy  yards  or  naval  stations,  act  as  members  of  boards,  and 
are  frequently  dilefs  of  bureau  at  the  navy  department,  in  which  event  they  have,  while 
in  office,  the  relative  rank  of  commodore.  They  also  perform  the  duties  of  the  captain 
of  the  yard  at  a  navy  yard,  a  position  next  to  that  of  the  commandant  On  board  a 
flagship  where  tbere  is  but  one  caUn  the  captain  is  entitled  to  one-third  the  space,  the 
flag  officer  having  die  other  two.tliirda  Upon  tn  king  command  of  a  vessel,  the  captain 
must  Inform  Mmiftlf  fully  as  to  her  condition  and  that  of  her  engines  and  boilers,  and 
al?o  the  unaUflcations  of  the  officers  under  his  command.  He  is  responsible  for  the  disci- 
pline and  government  of  ofBcers  and  men,  and  he  cannot  sail  from  the  United  States 
until  the  crew  are  properly  stationed  and,  as  far  as  possible,  exercised  at  the  different 
evolutions.  He  is  to  make  careful  and  repeated  trials  of  the  vessel  under  sail  and  under 
steam  in  every  variety  of  wind  and  weather,  so  as  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  as  to  her 
capabilities.   He  la  not  allowed  to  use  more  than  two-thirds  boiler  power,  exc^  in  an 
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emergency,  and  he  la  to  nae  the  engines  In  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible. The  health  ot  the  craw,  the  dryness  and  fiie  proper  Tentilatfin  of  the  Tessefara 
to  have  his  particular  attention.  He  Investigates  offences  and  awards  pnnlahments,  and 
sees  that  a  correct  rewister  Is  k^t  of  the  same,  aud  he  is  at  all  timea  reapomflile  for  Uib 
safe  navigating,  handung  and  general  efficiency  of  his  command. 

GAFTUSl.  BeePBXZB. 

GAP^A,  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caaerta,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
rich  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Voltumo,  about  18  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Naples,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  militsjy  station  of  the  first  class,  its  defenses 
having  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  by  Vauban.  As  it  is  the  only  fortress 
which  guards  the  approach  to  Naples  from  the  n.,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  that  name.  The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  cathe* 
dral,  with  some  wlendid  granite  columns  from  ancient  CatUinum,  upon  whose  site  C. 
was  built  in  the  9th  c. ;  the  church  of  the  Anmtfmata  with  some  bas-reliefs ;  uid  the 
arch  of  the  Ptaua  dei  Qiudiei,  under  which  many  andent  Inscriptioiia  still  exist.  Pop. 
about  13,500. 

The  ancient  Capua,  which  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  wealth  and  population  second 
only  to  Rome  and  Carthaee,  was  situated  about  2  m.  s.e.  of  the  present  city,  where  its 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  its  site  being  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua.  C.  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  under  the  name  of  VoUwmum,  as  early, 
according  to  some  authoiities,  as  600  b.c.  and  was  the  chief  city  of  tiie  twelve  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  them  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  present  name  was  derived  from 
the  Samnites,  who  captured  it  in  428  B.C.  After  the  battle  of  Canns,  S10  B.a,  the 
popular  party  opened  the  gates  to  Hannibal,  whose  army  was  greatiy  enervated  by  its 
luxurious  winter-quarters  here.  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  the  city  in  211  rc. 
In  the  6th  c,  jl.d.,  C.  was  devastated  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric.  It  recovered  its 
prosperity  again  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  840. 
The  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  induced  by  their  bishop  to  return 
some  10  years  later,  uid  found  the  modem  Capua.  From  the  existing  remains  of  the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  ancient  C.  it  has  been  estimated  that  ithad  a  circumfer- 
ence of  5  or  6  miles.  It  bad  seven  gates.  Among  the  Roman  antiquities,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  amphitheater,  built  of  bncks,  and  &ced  with  white  marble. 
Well-preserved  arches,  corridors,  and  seats  for  spectator^  still  remun.  It  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  holding  60,000  persons. 

CAFff'CHIFS,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  whoee  role  is  essentially  the 
same  as  Uiat  of  the  friars  minor,  or  Minorites.  They  were  founded  by  Mattiiew  da  Bass! 
a  rranciscan  of  Ancora,  and  were  authorized  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VII.  in  1528  At 
first  Uiey  were  persecuted  by  the  other  orders,  but  through  the  influence  of  tiie  duchess 
w«U  *u  -  '^^y  obtained  papd  favor,  and  were  permitted  to 

impart  theiTTCculiar  hooded  habit  to  any  who  might  be  wUling  to  join  them^  to  live  as 
"  w JS?  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  bawfoot.  to  wearWas,  and  to  caU  tiiem. 

selves  aeti^ts  Briars  Minor."  The  pope,  however,  soon  gave  them  the  nickname 
ivappucmo,  referring  to  the  hood,  one  of  their  more  conspicuous  articles  of  appareL 
ihey  grew  rapidly,  and  Mattiiew  became  the  superior  of  the  first  convent.  Theyhava 
always  had  the  reputation  of  great  success  in  making  converts.  By  late  accounts  thev 
had  M  missions.  In  Europe,  Asia,  tiic  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  South  America.  In  Uie 
united  States  they  have  houses  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin. 

M«JS?5fl'Ei™v?*^A^'*"^  ^^'^  English  apelline  of  the  names  of  the  CappelleUi  and 
MonteodU.  two  noble  families  of  norUiem  Italy,  chiefly  memorable  from  thiS  counec 

5;?i^*^  ""wS  *'?»>^"«  his  play  of  Itom^  and  Juliet. 

belonged  to  Verona;  but  tills  does  not  appear  to 
have  ^n  the  case.  The  Cappellettl  were  of  Cremona,  and  tiie  fact  tiiat  tiielr  b&nj^ 
ground  and  the  tomb  of  Juhet  are  shown  at  Verona,  only  proves  how  easy  it  ufSa 

f*^*         *able.    It  has  also  been  asserted  tiiat  one 
i^I^lt^J&^f^^  tEe  ottier  Ghibelline:  but  Uiis  is  disproved  by  a  reference  to  ttiem 
^JS^'**^."^  ?u'°'*  (canto  vi.  1.  106).   The  poet  is'blaming  Uie  emperor  Albert 
^  S«S  A  &   .    i?®  ^^ganieii     Ws  domain.    "  Reckless  man,"  he  Mja.  "  come 
see  how  ^  Hontecchi  and  tiut  Cappellettl  are  oppressed;"  and  the  context  Aows  that 
i^™™  'f ilL^™       oppressors  in  botii  cases  of^ tiiese  great  Ghibelline  fimiUes.  The 
^^^"^"^^^^     1808.  and  tills  event  hu  supplied  tiie  Veronese  wiUi  a 
dSl^?Sfv'*^'"^>  ^.^'1*  pubUcation  in  which  we  rSgnize  Uie  es^ti  LmU 
djaits  of  Shakespeare's  play  Is  the  novel  La  GiuUMa,  by  Luigl  &  Porto  priSed  to  lS« 
^*w«teW  h/J^fn^^'^^'i.  He.  states,  in  an  epiBtiS  pr&Sio  ^J^C^S.J'ffi 
J^f^  him  "by  one  Pengrino,  a  man  fif'y  years  of  age,  much  experienced 
'^'•n*  Plewfnt  companion,  and,  like  almost  aU  ttie  Veronese,  a        tSer  " 
^S^'  rf^^"**  F*,"i*^^^  w  Wa  collection  of  tales  anotiier  Italian  veS  of  toe 
tt^^Aer  0/  ffrwT    Both  writers  fix  the  date  of  the  event^sayine  it  took  rta^hm 

publBhed  by  Pierre  Borsteau  in  ^Ilef orest's  BitOairea  Tragiques.  It  was  translated  toto 
5S«  BSJk2';«Wi  l^^^^^  in  Painter's  of  AW  thrsSrtiS^ 

Arthtir  Brooke  published  an  Enghah  poem  on  tiie  same  subject,  entitied  The  Tra^ 
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Watory  ef  Bometu  and  JiiUet,  wr^tm  ftnt  in  kalian  BandeU,  and  now  in  En^tA. 
There  is  evidence  that  an  English  play  iiad  ajipeared  previously,  and  that  before  Shake- 
speare's time  the  story  was  bo  well  Known  in  England  that  it  had  supplied  subjects 
for  tapestries.  Shakespeare's  play  seems  to  have  been  principally  based  on  the  English 
poem.  It  was  Brooke  who  first  called  the  Monteccht  Montagues,  and  the  prince  of 
Verona  Escalus,  instead  of  Scalar  WrightandCary,  intrauslatmg Dante,  have  followed 
the  exfttnple  of  Shakespeare,  and  render  the  Italian  names  of  the  iTtWna  Commedia  into 
the  femiliar  "  Cspulets  and  Montages"  of  Borneo  and  JvUet.  The  historical  date  of  the 
tragedy  has  not,  however,  been  adopted  by  modem  stage  maoa^rs  and  Shakeapeariaa 
critics,  who  very  properly  bring  down  the  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  cloBe  of 
the  14th  c,  when  commercial  opulence,  and  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters,  supply  acces- 
Boriea  more  in  keeping  with  the  drama  than  the  ruder  age  to  which  history  must  assign 
the  "  civil  broils"  and  the  fall  of  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues. — See  notes  to  Dante 
in  ClaMd  JtaUani,  and  Knight's  and  Dyce's  Bhaketptare. 

OAFUT  XOBIVTm  (liat,  "  dead  head"),  in  history,  denotes  the  residuum  of  a  tradi- 
tional narrative  after  aU  the  supernatural  or  extraordinary  incidents  have  been  cast  aside, 
Wbat  remains  may  be  possible  or  likely,  but  rests  on  no  evidence.  See  EuHEHEiuaH. 
In  chemistiy,  the  term  was  used  by  the  old  chemists  for  the  residuum  of  chemicals  after 
the  volatile  substances  had  weaped.  It  is  still  used  metaphorically  for  a  thing  or  Insti- 
tution which  has  been  really  destroyed,  though  the  form  Is  left,  the  essential  and  valu- 
able elements  having  been  removed. 

CAXTBAXA,  Hydroehcenu  capybara,  a  quadruped  of  the  order  gliret  or  rodejUia,  and 
of  the  family  eacida,  strongly  resembling  the  cavy  or  Guinea-pig,  althouKh  it  is  the  lar- 
gest existing  rodent  known,  and  aquatic  in  its  habits.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  abounds  in  many  of  the  large  tropical  rivers.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small  pig.  The 
dentition  resembles  that  of  the  cavy,  except  that  the  grinding  teeth  are  composed  of 
nnmennu  transverse  plates,  the  uumiKr  of  the  plates  increasing  as  the  animal  sAvaDces 
In  age;  an  interesting  point  of  resemblance  to  the  dentition  of  the  elephant,  and  a  link 
of  connection  between  the  rodents  and  the  pachydermata.  The  C.  feeds  exclusively 
on  vegetable  food,  browsing  on  the  grass  near  the  rivers,  and  often  committing  great 
ravages  in  plantations  of  sugar-cane.  It  runs  bac^ly,  but  swims  and  dives  well,  and  has 
the  power  of  remaining  under  water  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It  is  very  inoffensive, 
and  easily  tamed.  The  fiesh,  except  that  of  old  males,  is  good,  and  is  eaten  hy  all  classes 
of  persons.  The  C.  is  sometimes  called  water-hog,  of  which  hydroehoerua  is  a  Greek 
translation.  In  Demerara,  it  is  c^led  water-horse,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  viaier  hoot 
— Le.  water-hare. 

CA&AB'IDX,  a  tribe  of  beetles,  or  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section  peiiiamera  (see 
Coueoptera),  corresponding  with  the  genus  earabxu  of  Liuueus,  but  of  which  tiie 
species  are  extremely  numerous,  those  already  known  being  numbered  by  thousands, 
"niey  mostly  feed  on  other  insects,  worms,  etc.,  and  are  extremely  voracious  and  active, 
habits  which  are  fully  shared  by  their  larvse.  Some  of  them  burrow  in  the  earth;  most 
of  them  live  under  stones,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  among  moss,  etc. ;  and  their  bodies 
are  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life,  being  very  firm  and  bard.  Their  legs  are  in  geberal 
pretty  long,  and  most  of  them  pursue  their  prey  rather  by  the  use  ot  their  legs  than  of 
their  wings,  some  of  them  indeed  being  wingless,  or  having  only  rudimentuy  wings. 
Many  of  mem  exhiUt  much  beauty  of  colors  and  metallic  lustre.  The  lanest  British 
species  is  only  about  an  inch  long,  but  some  foreign  ones  are  much  larger.  Some  of  the 
species  of  the  restricted  genus  earabu*  are  among  the  most  common  British  insects, 
"nieir  wings  are  not  fitted  for  flight. — A  very  large  and  singular  insect  of  the  tribe  C.  is 
mormolyee  phyUodsM,  a  native  of  Java,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  depressed 
form  of  its  body,  resembles  some  of  the  mnntida  (see  Mantis)  and  the  insects  known  as 
leaf-insects  (q.v.).   To  this  tribe  belong  also  the  bombardier  beetles  (q.v.). 

CAXABO^,  a  state  tn  Venezuela  on  the  Caribbean  sea ;  a  fertile,  well-watered  region, 
producing  grains,  fruits,  and  cattle.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  cacao.  Indigo,  rice, 
com,  rum,  and  fruits.  The  climate  is  good  in  the  inland  region,  but  the  coast  is  sub* 
ject  to  fevers.   Pop.  *91, 198,021.   Capital,  Valencia. 

CAA&BOU.   See  Reindexb. 

O&BACAL,  earaeal,  a  species  of  lynx  (q.v.),  found  In  the  wanner  parts  of  Asla,i 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa ;  and  more  probably  than  any  European  species,  the" 
lynx  of  the  ancients.  It  is  larger  than  a  fox,  about  tne  same  height,  but  much  more 
powerful ;  of  a  uniform  deep  brown  or  wine-red  color,  except  two  spots  near  each  eye, 
the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  inner  parts  of  the  legs,  which  are  white,  and  tnfts  of 
long  black  hair  which  terminate  the  ears.   The  C.  is  powerful  enough  to  tear  a  hound. 

^fPAflAT.T.A  properly  named  Mabcus  Attrelidb  Antoninus  Babsiands,  a  Koman 
emperor,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  was  b.  at  Lyon,  188  a.d.   He  was 

Ebyf ully  named  by  his  fauer  Caracalla,  from  his  long  hooded  tnnic,  made  In  the  f ash- 
>n  of  the  Gauls,  and  so  called  in  OxeAr  language.  After  his  other's  death,  211  a.d.,  he 
Mwmded  the  throne  as  co-regent  with  his  brother  Pnblius  Septimius  Antoninus  Geta, 
whom  be  afterwards  caused  to  be  murdered.  Having  bribed  (at  enormous  cost)  the 
Ftabnians  to  overlook  this  foul  deed,  and  to  make  him  sole  emperor,  C.  next  directed  his 
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cniel^  against  all  the  friends  and  sdhercnts  of  Qeta,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  of  both 
aexes— including  the  great  jurist  Papinisnas— were  put  to  death.  Innumerable  acts  of 
oppression  and  robbery  were  employed  to  raise  supplies  for  the  unbounded  extravagance 
of  the  despot,  and  to  pay  his  soloiers.  In  his  famous  constitution,  he  bestowed  Roman 
citizenship  on  all  his  free  subjects  not  citizens — who  formed  the  majority,  esoecially  in 
the  provinces — but  simply  in  order  to  levy  a  greater  amount  of  taxes  on  raeasea  and 
heritages,  which  were  paid  -only  by  citizens.  In  his  campaigns,  he  imitated,  at  one  time, 
Alexander,  at  another  time,  Sulla;  while  his  mun  object  was  to  oppress  and  exhaust  the 

Kovinces  wldch  had  been  in  a  great  measure  spared  by  the  tyranny  of  former  emperors. 
817,  he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrmus,  prefect  of  the  Prsetorians,  by 
one  of  his  veterans  named  Martialis,  on  the  8th  of  April.  217,  on  the  way  from  Edessa  to 
CarrhGG.  Historians  paint  the  life  of  C.  in  the  darkest  colors.  Among  the  buildings  of 
G.  in  Rome,  the  baths— Thermse  Caracalles— near  Porta  Capena  were  most  celebii^ed, 
and  their  ruins  are  magnificent.  The  baths  proper  are  said  to  have  ooeupied  a  site  of 
7:90  by  870  feet  in  a  BauareenclOBore  bordered  a  portica  The  outside  wallSf  extending 
about  one  quarter  or  a  mile  on  each  of  the  nmr  sides,  uid  the  baths  are  said  to  have 
contained  1600  seats  for  the  use  of  the  bathers.  The  ruins  include  walls,  arches  and 
vaults,  and  in  the  latest  of  the  baths  there  was  an  open  space  for  athletic  a^rts,  around 
which  were  raised  seats  for  the  spectators.   See  iUus.,  Soulptcbe,  vol.  XIIL 

OABAOA&A,  or  Caraoara  Eaolb  (polj^»rus),  a  genus  of  bir^  of  prey  peculiar  to 
America,  and  regarded  as  a  connecting-link  Iwtween  eagles  and  vultures;  agreeing  with 
the  former  In  their  strongly  hooked  bill  and  claws,  but  with  the  latter  in  their  naked 
foce  and  propensity  to  prey  on  carrion.  The  name  G.  Is  originally  Braziliaa,  and  is 
derived  from  the  p^ullar  hoarse  cry  of  a  common  Brazilian  species  (P.  SraaUmm},  a 
of  very  fine  plumage,  and  about  SO  in.  In  expanse  of  wines,  ytulcb.  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  over  a  large  extent  of  the  American  continant,  and  is  somettmee  to  be  seen 
even  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

CABAC  AS,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Yeneznela,  the  most  northerly  state  in  South 
America,  with  Guiana  on  the  e.,  and  Golumbia  on  the  w.,  is  situated  in  lat.  10°  80'  n., 
and  long.  67°  5'  w.,  16  m.  s.  of  La  Guayra,  its  port,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  railway. 
It  is  S,680  ft.  above  the  tide-level,  enjoying  from  this  elevation  a  healthy  air  and  a  tem- 

gerature  so  moderate  as  to  average  68°  and  72°  P.  in  Feb.  and  June  respectively, 
landing  immediately  above  the  confluence  of  four  streams,  it  is  well  supplied  with  co<d 
water,  which  is  distributed  by  means  of  fountains,  pipes,  and  reservoirs.  The  neighbor* 
hood  is  subject  to  earthquakes — 12.000  citizens  having,  in  1813,  perished  from  tliis  causa. 
The  pop.  in  1661  amounted  to  72,429.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular.  The 
most  splendid  edifice  is  the  church  of  Alta  Gracia  for  the  people  of  color,  excelling  the 
cathedral  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations.    C.  has  a  university  founded  in  1778. 

CABAC'CI,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italian  painters,  the  founders  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  painting. 

Cakacci,  LuDovico,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  IBSR  As  a  student, 
he  was  so  inapt  that  his  master  recommended  him  to  abandon  the  pursuit;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  went  to  Venice  and  Parma,  making  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  there,  and  returned  to  Bologna  imbued  with  art  principle  quite  opposed  to  the 
superficial  mannerism  then  prevailing  in  hisnaUve  city.  In  conjunction  with  two  of  his 
cousins,  who,  instructed  by  him,  had  imbibed  the  same  ideas,  he  founded,  in  spite  of 
^teaX  opposition,  the  school  whicb  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  the  history  of  paiot- 
mg.  The  first  principle  of  this  new  school  was,  that  "observation  of  nature  ought  to  be 
combined  witb  imitation  of  the  best  masters. "  The  allied  artists  found  numerous  pupils, 
to  whom  they  gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing  from  natural  and  artistic  models, 
with  theoretictu  lessons  on  perspective,  anatomy,  etc.  So  great  was  their  success,  that.  In 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  all  other  schools  of  {Hunting  were  closed  in  Bologna.  Some  of 
the  finest  works  of  this  master  are  preserved  In  the  Aeademia  ddU  Bdie  Arte,  Bologna— 
among  others,  the  "Madonna  and  Child  Throned,"  "Madonna  and  Child  Standing,"  the 
"  Transfiguration,"  and  the  "  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist"   Ludovico  died  in  1619. 

Caracci,  Aoostino,  cousin  of  Ludovico.  was  b.  (1668)  In  Bologna.  He  became  a 
disciple  of  his  cousin,  but  he  was  of  too  versatile  a  genius  to  devote  himself  closely  to 
any  subject,  though  his  magnificent  painting  of  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome"  proves 
that  be  might  have  attained  to  very  great  eminence  had  he  devoted  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  art;  but  he  was  In  the  habit  of  almndoning  his  easel  for  literature,  poetry, 
and  engraving  on  copper.  As  an  engraver,  indeed,  he  holds  an  important  position  in 
Italian  art.  Be  accompanied  his  younger  tnother,  Annibale,  to  Rome,  and  there  assisted 
in  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Famese  gallery;  but  his  brother,  who  was  a  slave  to 
his  art,  soon  quarreled  with  him  for  his  inattention,  and  he  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Parma. 
He  died  in  1602. 

Caracci.  Ankibalb,  brother  of  Agostino,  was  b.  (1660)  in  Bologna,  where  he 
learned,  under  his  father,  the  business  of  a  tailor,  from  which  he  was  called  away  by 
Ludovico  Caracci.  His  progress  in  the  study  of  painting  was  rapid,  and  at  first  he 
took  prindpidly  for  his  mod^  Corregglo,  Tltun,  and  Pam  Veronese.  His  picture  of 
"  Bt  Roche  distributing  Alms"  first  gained  for  Annibale  C.  a  wide  reputation.  EUa 
fame  reached  Rome,  and  he  was  employed  to  pdnt  the  Famese  gallery  Uiere,  whfcih  ii 
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conddered  his  greatest  work,  and  the  manner  of  which  partakes  somewhat  of  Raphael 
and  Corre^o.  On  this  gallery  he  was  employed  some  eight  years,  and  he  received  for 
hla  work  the  incredibly ^mltry  sum  of  600  crowns.  In  disgust  and  vexation,  t^e  artist 
threw  aside  bis  palette.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1600,  where  his  remains  were  interred,  dose 
to  Raphael's  tomb,  in  the  Pantheon.  Annibale  C.  was  one  of  the  greatest  followers  of 
Corr^gto,  and  In  composition  approached  most  nearly  to  the  style  of  Raphael.  Lodo- 
Tico  baa  a  greater  talent  in  teaching,  and  Agostino  had  a  more  versatile  mvention,  but 
Annibale  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  artist  of  the  Uiree  Caracci 

Gabacoi,  AitTONio,  natural  son  of  Agoatino,  was  b.  at  Venice  15^;  d.  in  1618.  He 
was  a  pupil  under  Annibale,  and  painted  some  excellent  pictures. 

Cabacoi,  FHAJiCBSco  (stvled  Francsschini),  brotiier  of  Agostino  and  Annibale,  was 
b.  in  IMS.  and  diatinguiBned  himself  asan  eminent  designer.  He  died  10S8.— The  best 
Ralian  masters  of  the  17th  c. — ^Domenichlno,  GuidoReni,  Albani,  and  othen— proceeded 
from  the  school  of  the  CaraccL 

CABAOCI'OLL  The  name  of  a  Neapolitan  family  unfortunately  associated  with  the 
memory  of  lord  Nelson.  Several  members  of  this  family  were  emplOTed  in  political 
offices.— Loms  Antoinb  db  C,  b.  in  Paris,  1731,  d.  180S,  was  tbe  author  of  a 
psendograph,  entitled  Lettrea  IntSretaante*  du  Pope  Oloment  XIV.,  which  mystified 
many  readers  throughout  Europe. — Francbsco  C,  ;  a  Neapolitan  admiral, 

entered  in  early  life  the  marine  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  1798.  In 
the  year  1798,  the  offensive  conduct  of  tbe  court  of  Naples  toward  C.  induced  him  to 
return  from  Palermo,  where  the  court  was  then,  residing,  to  Naples,  where  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  thie  republic  establistied  tis  the  French  invaders,  and,  with  a  few 
vessels,  prevented  the  attempted  landing  of  a  Sicilian  and  British  fleet.  In  1709,  when 
BoSo  took  Naples,  0.  was  arrested,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  junta,  hanged  on  the  mast  of  a  frigate,  and  his  corpse  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Thia  affair,  to  which  lora  Nelson  waa  a  consentmg  party,  is  a  stain  on  the  taputation  of 
(he  BingHah  admiraL 

CAB'AOOU.  In  hoiseroanshii^,  a  sodden  half  tnm,  sometimes  performed  freqnen^ 
In  an  attack  of  cavalry  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the  pc^nt  at  which  the  asBaott  is  to 
tw  made. 

0U&GIA0U8,  a  king  of  tbe  ffiluTes,  who  Inliabited  s.  Wales,  was  one  of  ttie  moat 
persistent  enemies  of  the  Romans  in  BriUdn.  For  nine  years  he  warred  gallcmtly  against 
the  invaders,  but  at  length  was  completely  overthrown.  His  wife  and  daughtera  fcdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  his  brothers  surrendered.  G.  himself  fled  to  Cartlman- 
dua,  queen  of  the  Brigant«a,  who  (klivered  him  up  to  the  Romans.  He  was  carried  to 
Rome,  SI  A.D.,  and  exhibited  to  the  people  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  When  he  ap- 
prradied  thaiinperlal  seat,  we  are  told,  he  addressed  Claudius  in  so  noble  a  manner,  that 
ne  and  bis  relaUves  were  immediately  pardoned.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  lired 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Italy. 

OAS'ADOO  SAiniSTOBX  and  Ba'la  Beds,  a  division  of  the  lower  Silurian  system, 
so  named  from  theh:  development  at  Oaer  Caradoc,  in  Shroptdiire.  They  consist  of 
sandstones,  grits,  and  slates,  with  oocasional  beds  of  limestone.  Enormous  masses  oT 
ecntemponweons  igneous  rocks  are  interatratlfled  with  than.  Tbey  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  9,000  ft.,  not  inclndtng  the  igneous  rocks. 

OABATA  DX  C0I4>BBAH0,  Hichble,  1785-1873  ;  an  Italian  oompcaer ;  in  early 
Hfe  a  soldier  In  the  French  army.  Amoi^  his  operas  are  Masanietio  and  L«  Sotitaire. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  I^u4a  academy  offlue  arts,  professw  in  tlie  oonservatoiie,  direc- 
tor o£  military  mu^  at  tlw  gymnase,  and  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

GABAFE  (Fr..  from  Italian  eamffa,  a  decanter),  a  water-bottle  of  glass  fw  the 
table  or  toilet,  a  term  long  in  use  in  Scotland,  but  of  later  introduction  into  Englanc 
and  the  TTniied  States. 

OAXA&UO,  a  t.  of  Dortliem  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ocmi,  0  m.  w.  of  the  <Aty  of  tliat 
name.   It  is  situated  on  the  Grana,  and  has  manufactures  of  ailk.  Pop.  about  7UU0. 

GA'XAITES.   Bee  Jewish  Sects 
OABAKA  VIA.   See  Karahan. 

CASAII'BOLA,  an  East  Indian  fruit,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  duck's  egf,  but  with 
five  acute  angles,  or  longitudinal  rite.  It  has  a  yellow,  thin,  smooth  nnd,  and  a 
dear  watery  pulp,  in  some  varieties  sweet.  In  others  acid,  of  very  agreeable  flavor.  It 
is  often  used  in  making  sherbets,  and  in  tarts  and  preservea;  and  is  known  to  the 
British  in  India  as  the  OoromaTidel  gooe^erry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imiversally  cul- 
tivated and  abundant  of  the  fruito  of  India.  It  is  produced  by  the  aterrhoa  earambola. 
a  small  eve^reen  b«e,  or  bush,  of  the  natural  order  aeaUdsa.  The  Bilticbi,  or  Bliu- 
BOio,  is  the  very  acid  fruit  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  A.  btiimbi,  also  East 
Indian.  BoUi  species  are  now  much  cultivated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Both 
exhibit  an  irritabllt^  of  leaf  resembling  that  of  the  sensitive  plant;  they  also  display  in 
a  remartuble  d^ree  the  phenomena  known  to  i^ysiolf^stB  as  those  of  sleep  of 
plants  (q.T.). 
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GABAICEL  is  the  name  applied  to  the  dark  brown  and  near];  tasteless  substance  pro- 
duced on  the  application  of  heat  to  sugar  (q.T.).  It  is  likewise  formed  during  the  roast- 
ing of  all  materials  containing  sugar,  such  as  cofiee,  chiccory,  and  malt  (see  Bker),  and 
18  one  cause  of  the  dark  color  of  porter  and  infusions  of  conee.  It  is  also  employed  in 
ttie  coloring  of  whisky,  wines,  vinegar,  etc.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  kind  m  coo- 
fectionery  (q.T.). 

GABAJCNAS  8A,  a  river  in  the  preddency  of  Bengal,  which  rises  in  lat.  24"  84'  n.,  and 

long.  88°  46'  e.,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.,  enters  the  Ganges  from  the  right  In 
lat.  S5°  28'  n.,  and  long.  88°  58'  cast.  It  is  remarkable  on  several  grounds.  Though, 
on  issuing  from  its  source,  it  is  clear  as  crystal,  it  is  yet  said  to  be  both  nauseous  and 
noxious — a  peculiarity  which  the  natives  impute  to  various  supernatural  causes;  about 
60  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  wide  arches,  which  forms 
part  of  the  grand  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi;  and  lastly,  it  fa  so  exceptionally  suldeet 
to  floods,  that  it  has  been  known  to  rise  25  ft.  in  a  nighL 

CAKA'KA  EE  BUT,  more  commonly,  but  less  correctly,  called  Onu  Carana,  is  a  resin- 
ous substance  imported  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Its  properties  and  usea 
resemble  those  of  tacamahac.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  aiteohol,  and  melts  In  a  slight 
heat.   It  is  not  welt  known  what  tree  produces  it 

OASAF'JA,  an  island  on  the  e.  side  of  the  ordinary  entrance  of  tlie  harbor  of  Bombay 
(q.T.),  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  unserviceable  channel  of  4  m,  in 
lengtib.  It  is  itself  3  m.  broad,  being  comparatively  loTel  anil  fertile,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hilla— the  Little  HUl  in  the  n.,  and  the  Qreat  in  the  south. 

CARAirz.   See  Scab. 

OAltAf  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  mdtaeecB,  natives  of  warm  climates. 
C.  Gvianetuit  or  guareoideB,  sometimes  called  Uie  anderaba,  also  the  C.  tree,  is  • 
laive  tree  with  beautiful  shining  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  many  leaflets,  a  native  of 
Giuuia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  its  bark  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  the  oil  obtfuued  from  its  seeds  is  much  used  for  lamps.  Hasts  of  ships  are  made  of 
its  trunk.  The  oil,  which  is  called  oil  of  carapa,  is  thick  and  bitter,  and  is  anthelmin- 
tic.— 0.  Toulouamna,  or  Qmneensia,  an  African  species^  yields  a  similar  oil,  which  is 
employed  bv  the  negroes  for  making  soap,  and  for  anointing  their  bodies,  its  bitterness 
protecting  mem  from  the  bites  of  insects,  a  purpose  to  which  the  oil  of  C.  is  also  appliol 
in  South  America. — These  species  are  very  similar,  and  are  supposed  by  some  botanlsta 
not  to  be  essentially  distinct. 

CAXAFACE,  the  dorsal  shield  or  buckler  of  cbelonian  reptiles  (tortoises  and  turtles), 
and  of  the  eruttaeea  maiaeoalraea  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc).  In  animals  so  videly  different, 
however,  there  is  only.a  ^nenl  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  O.,  and  the  purpose 
which  it  senres;  its  organic  rdations  are  very  different.  For  notice  of  these,  we  refer  to 
the  articles  Chblohia  and  Cbubtaoea. 

OAB'ATf  originally,  it  wonld  seem,  the  name  ^ven  to  the  seeds  of  the  Abyssinian 
coral  flower  (q.v.)  or  coral-tree  (erjftkrina  M^tnmea);  but  these,  which  are  small,  and 
very  equal  In  size,  having  been  used  in  welgliing  gold  and  precious  stones,  G.  has 
become  the  designation  of  the  weight  commonly  useafor  weighing  precious  stones,  and 
particularly  diamonds.  The  seeds  of  the  carob  (q.v.)  tree  have  also  oeen  said  to  be  tfa* 
original  C.  weights  of  jewelers,  but  with  less  probability. 

Goldsmiths  and  assayera  divide  the  troy  pound,  ounce,  or  any  other  weight,  into  84 
parts,  said  call  each  a  C.,  as  a  means  of  stating  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  contained  in 
any  alloy  of  gold  with  other  metals.  Thus,  the  gold  of  our  coinage  and  of  wedding-rings^ 
which  cont^ns  f|  of  pure  gold,  is  called  "22  carats  fine,"  or  22  C.  gold.  The  lower 
standard  used  for  watch-cases,  etc.,  which  contains  ^  of  pure  gold,  is  called  18  C, 
and  so  on.  The  C.  used  In  this  sense  has  therefore  no  absolute  weight;  it  merely 
denotes  a  ratio.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  C.  used  for  weighing  dia^ 
nionds,  which  has  a  fixed  weight,  equal  to  8^  troy  grains,  and  is  divided  into  quarters, 
or  "C.  gr^ns,"  sixths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds,  and  sixty-fourths.  These  0.  grains 
are  thus  less  than  troy  grains,  and  thmfore  the  jeweler  has  to  keep  a  separate  of 
diamond  weights. 

OABAU'BnrB,  a  supposed  native  of  Holland,  of  whom  nothing  is  certainly  known 

except  that  he  had  a  conspicuous  part  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  tne  conquest  and  rul- 
ing of  Britain  near  the  close  of  the  Sd  century.  He  had  been  put  in  command  of  the  fleet 
in  the  English  channel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Oaul 
from  the  Frisian  pirates;  and  his  conduct  had  been  such  that  the  Roman  emperor  Max- 
imilian  gave  an  order  for  his  death.  C.  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Britain,  and  held  power  for  about  seven  years,  his  independence  bavingbeen  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Romans,  whose  empire  was  rapidly  falling  into  ruin.  He  was  assassi- 
nated at  York  in  S88  by  his  chief  officer  and  rival,  AUectus.  who  held  the  imperial  title 
for  three  years,  at  end  of  which  time  (296)  Constantioe  Cfalorus  re-established  the  rale 
of  Rome. 

CABATA'OA,  a  t.  in  Spain,  in  the  provioce  of  Murcta,  about  89  m.  n.w.  of  the  citvof 
HuA  name,  is  dtuated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  fine  old  castle.  Its  princlpid 
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itreets  are  wide,  cleao,  and  well  paved;  it  faas  a  fine  cbuTch,  wltb  a  miraculous  cros^ 
that  Is  annually  talun  down  and  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  town,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  communicate  sanitary  properties.  It  lias  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen 
nbrics,  soap,  paper,  leather,  etc.   Fop.  about  16.000. 

GAX&TAO'OXO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bei«amo,  about  34  m.  e.  of 
Ullan.  In  the  ^rincipalchurchareBomeesteemedpaintmgsby  Qunpi;  and  C.  Is dso cel- 
ebrated as  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Polidoro  Caldara,  ana  Michael  Angelo  Meri|^. 
both  sumamed  Caravaggio.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  aanctuaiy  of  the  Madonna,  bidlt 
from  designs  of  Pellegrini  (1575).   Pop.  about  8,000.  I 

OAAAVAO'OIO,  MicoABL  Anobix)  Aheriohi  or  Meriohi  da,  a  celebrated  Italian] 
painter,  was  b.  1569,  at  Caravae^io,  in  Lombardy,  northern  Italy.  His  father,  who  wad 
a  mason,  employed  him  in  making  paste  for  the  fresco-painters,  and  in  this  way  the 
arUstic  genius  of  the  boy  was  stirred.  After  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
in  Milui  and  Venice,  be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  iiv«l  for  some  time  in  venr  redu(^ 
dicumstances.  At  length  a  picture  of  his  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
who  now  patronized  (heyoung  arUst;  but  tbe  ferodous  and  quarrelstme  characterof  C. 
soon  invoiTed  him  in  dlffculnes.  Having  fled  from  Rome  to  l^ta,  on  account  of  man- 
slaughter, he  obtained  the  favor  of  the  grand-master  by  pidnting  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  and  other  pictures.  His  quarrelsome  nature  soon  forced  him  to 
flee  from  Malta;  and,  in  making  his  way  back  to  Rome,  be  was  wounded,  lost  all  his 
hagxage,  caught  a  violent  fever,  and  on  reaching  Porto  Ecole.  lay  down  on  a  bank  and 
dira  (1600),  at  the  age  of  40.  Trueness  to  nature  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  C,  who 
left  aU  schools,  and  devoted  himself  to  paint  life  as  he  found  it  in  lanes,  alleys,  and 
other  resorts  of  the  lower  classes.  He  studied  no  such  matters  as  refined  sentiment  or 
eleraUon  of  realities,  but  gave  in  his  paintings  expression  to  his  own  wild  and  gloomy 
character.  One  of  bis  best  ^ntings,  "  The  Fraudulent  Qamblera,"  is  preserved  in  the 
ScUurra  gallery,  at  Rome.  His  shadows  tcee  deep,  his  backgrounds  very  obscure;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  picture  seems  to  possess  a  kind  of  mysterious  great- 
ness, tnat  is  very  imposing.  Even  Rubens  confessed  that  C.  was  his  superior  in  (£iaro- 
oscuro.  When  he  punted  sacred  subjects,  he  remained  falsely  faithful  to  the  low  real- 
ities of  Italian  life;  so  that  several  of  his  pictures  painted  for  churches,  had  to  be 
xemoved  from  their  plaoes,  because  they  could  not  be  harmonized  with  sacred  asao- 
eia^ons.  Eugler,  the  German  critic,  has  justly  said  of  one  of  C's  most  celebrated 
works,  a  "  Burial  of  Christ,"  that  It  appears  "  like  nothing  better  than  the  funeral  of  a 
gyp^y chieftain."— An  earlier  ItcUlan  ptunter  of  less  eminence,  Poltdobo  OaIiDABA  da 
CluLATAOOio^  was  bom  in        and  murdered  In  1548. 

0ABATA9'  (from  the  Persian  kartan,  i.e. ,  trader),  tbe  name  gtTen  to  the  great  assem- 
blages of  travelers  which,  at  stated  times,  traverse  the  deserts  of  Aria  and  Africa. 
JSmj  caravans  are  entirely  for  tbe  purposes  of  trade,  the  merchants  associating  them- 
selves for  mutu^  help  and  protection.  A  C.  sometimes  has  bo  many  as  1000  camels, 
which  follow  each  other  in  single  flle,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  The 
most  celebrated  caravans  are  those  formed  by  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  pulicularly 
diose  which  annually  assemble  at  Cairo  and  at  Damascus.  Tbe  latter  consists  of  80,000 
to  60,000  pilgrims,  luid  is  under  the  roecial  protection  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  car- 
avan by  which  the  PeralanB  travel  to  Mecca  starts  from  Bagdad,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  a 
very  important  trade.  The  great  Indian  C.  to  Mecca,  which  startfid  from  Muscat, 
has  been  long  given  up.  Mecca,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  bringing  goods  from 
so  many  Afferent  parts  of  the  world,  presents  all  the  appearance  of  a  vast  fair.  The 
trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  interior  of  Africa  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  caravans, 
likewise  that  between  Darfur  and  Egypt.  The  threat  trade  between  Russia  and  China 
is  also  a  C.  trade.  In  Qie  east,  caravans  in  which  the  camels  have  a  load  of  600  to 
600  lbs.  are  called  A^aty  caravans;  Ught  caravans  are  those  in  which  the  camels  have 
only  half  that  weight,  so  that  the  dfdly  Journeys  may  be  longer.  Meai^  caravans  travel 
from  17  to  18  m.  a  day;  from  22  to  25.  The  caravans  are  generally  conducted 
with  great  regulari^,  and  assemble  at  and  start  from  stated  places  on  stated  days. 
The  leader  of  the  Mecca  caravans  is  called  emir-el-hadsch,  l.e.,  prince  of  the  pilgrims. 
In  trade-caravans,  a  leader,  who  is  called  karwan-baschi,  is  elected  by  the  merdiants 
from  their  own  number. 

Among  the  knights  of  Malta,  caravans  meant  the  troops  of  knights  appointed  by  the 
order  to  serve  in  garrisona,  and  also  tbe  cruises  of  their  galleys  against  the  Turks. 

CABATAFCE8.    See  Chick  Pea. 

OABATAKSASAI,  or  Ehan,  an  eastern  institution,  a  sort  of  unfurnished  inn  to  pro- 
vide travelers  with  a  shelter.  Those  in  towns  and  cities,  which  are  generally  built  for 
traders,  and  charged  a  small  sum  a  day,  are  handsomer  tind  more  convenient — Shaving 
d«0T8  to  the  aputments— than  thorn  met  with  on  the  roads  or  outside  tbe  walls  of  the 
<^tes.  They  commonly  condst  of  a  square  building  of  four  wings  built  round  a  court- 
yard, In  which  the  beasts  of  burden  may  be  inclosed,  and  where  there  is  usually  a  well 
of  water;  the  lodgings  are  small  rooms,  about  7  or  8  ft.  hl^,  which  run  round  the 
courtyard,  and  are  bu«  of  every  article  of  furniture. 

These  caravansands  are  an  institution  of  very  ancient  date,  being  the  "  ions"  of  Qen. 
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xlii.  37,  xlilt,  SI ;  and  it  was  in  the  stable  of  such  a  place,  there  betng  no  room  for  Us 
[MTcata  in  the  lodging  apartments,  that  our  Savior  was  born  (Luke  ii.  7).  They  belong 
Mther  to  government,  to  some  private  individual,  or  are  the  property  of  the  churdi 
(mosques);  those  situated  in  towns  or  cities  are  charged,  but  not  more  Uian  two  or  three 
Tnrkld)  piastres  a  day;  those  situated  on  the  road  are  usually  free.  There  are  some 
large  and  veiy  handsome  caravsosarals  at  Cairo,  Damascus^  B^yxou^  Ale^^,  etc  Tbe 
stewwd  or  ke^>er  of  a  G.  is  called  a  eanKanwnMUifr. 

OAEATELXAS,  a  'seaport  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  E^iritu  Santo,  near  a  bay 
of  that  name;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  tbb  surrounding  countiv, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  niiale  flsheiy  of  the  Abrothos  islands,  which  uo  off  toe 
coast. 

CABAWAT,  Carum  earui,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  w^tbe^tfer(B,  growing  abun- 
dantly in  meadows  and  rich  pastures  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  naturalized  in  many  pliices  in  Britain.  In  some  parts  of  Holland 
and  Ctormany,  and  also  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  In  Bngland,  it  is 
extensively  coltivated  for  its  aromatic  seeds — in  more  strict  botanical  langni^. 
oarpeb — which  are  used  medicinally  as  a  carminative  and  tonic,  and  are  also  veiy  much 
used  as  an  aromatic  condiment,  and  by  confectioners,  distillers,  and  perfumers,  enter- 
ing into  the  preparation  of  liqueurs,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  scented  soaps,  etc.  They  depend 
for  their  aromatic  properties  on  a  volatile  oil  called  oil  of  O.,  which  is  obtained  by 
bruising  C.  seeds,  and  ^stilling  them  with  water,  and  is  at  first  limpid  and  colorlesB^ 
bat  becomes  yellow  and  subsequently  brown  by  keeping.  Oil  of  C.  is  used  medicinally 
to  relieve  fl^nlence,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of  some 
cathartic  medicines;  also  in  the  preparation  of  spirit  ef  C.  and  C.  teater. — S|^t  of  O., 
which  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving  the  oil  of  C.  in  proof -spirit,  or  by  d^tiHlng 
bruised  C.  seeds  along  with  proof -spirit.  Is  much  used  in  Russia  and  Germany  as  a 
liqueur  {kamrnO-branntuMn),  sweetened  with  sugar. — C.  has  a  branching  stem  1  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  finely  divided  leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  whitish  flowers.  The  fruit  to 
oblong,  each  carpel  having  five  thread-like  ribs,  with  a  single  viUa  (see  UimLLiFXUi) 
in  each  of  the  interstices.  The  white  cazrot^hiped  root  <h  C  Is  sometimes  used  Hke 
carrots  or  parsnips,  but  has  a  veiy  strong  flavor.— O.  has  a  great  enemy  in  the  Cau- 
WAX  Mom  (hm^fU»  itoiMsRn),  the  larva  of  wfaidi  destn^  both  its  stem  and  flowers. 

OASBAZO'TN  ACID,  or  PtCBio  AoiD,  Is  a  substance  of  great  Importance  in  dyeing, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  heat  on  many  complex  oigsjuo 
materials,  such  as  suk,  indigo,  salicine,  and  a  variety  of  resina  On  a  commercial  scale, 
it  is  best  obtained  from  the  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  whidh  distills  over  from  crude  tar  between 
800°  and  400°  F.  (150-200°  C),  or  from  the  resin  of  xatUharrhfea  hattOit.  The  hot  nitric 
add  sohidon  is  strained  from  impurities,  and  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals  s^Muate  of  C.  A., 
which  can  be  purified  by  mshlngwith  cold  water.  These  crysuds  are  readily  soluble  In 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  ussolve  In  80  or  90  tinua  Uieir  weight  of  cold  watv,  yielding  a 
yellow  solution,  which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  stains  the  skin  yellow ;  and  when  silk 
which  has  been  treated  with  a  mordant  of  alum,  or  cream  of  tartar.  Is  immersed  in  a  so* 
lution  of  C.  A. ,  it  is  dved  of  a  beautiful  permanent  yellow  color.  The  hitter  tasto  of  C.  A. 
has  led  to  its  bdng  xrandulentiy  employed,  instead  of  1h^,  in  communicating  a  bitter 
taste  to  beer. 

CASSISES,  compounds  of  carbon  with  a  metal.  None  occur  In  a  natttral  state,  and 
they  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  definite  form.   Carbon  makes  the  metal  hud  and 

brittle. 

CAJtBDIE  is  a  light  kind  of  musket,  named  probably  from  the  Garabins.  See  next 
article.  It  is  now  used  by  the  cavalry,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  IrlA  constabulary,  ud 
other  corps.  The  best  carbines  are  now  rifled.  A  considerable  number  of  American 
carbines,  rifled  and  breech-loading,  were  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  the  English  govern- 
ment in  1856.  This  American  G.  has  a  barrel  only  S3  in.  in  length,  and  a  total  weij^t 
of  7i  lbs.  It  is  Rimple  in  construction,  has  a  great  range,  hits  a  mark  with  accuracy, 
may  be  fired  with  rapidity,  requires  little  cleaning,  can  be  loaded  without  a  ramrod, 
and  supplies  itself  with  f»ps  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hammer.  Among  English  makers 
JSx.  Prince  has  suceessfolly  applied  the  breech-loading  principle  to  carbines.  The  Vic- 
toria cavalry  C.  has  a  barrel  26  in.  long,  with  0.738  in.  bore;  its  weight  is  7i  lbs.,  and  it 
is  fired  with  S|  drams  of  powder.    See  illus..  Guns,  voL  VIL 

CABBIHEEBS,  or  Carabineebs,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  dedgnatlon  from  the 
Arabs,  among  whom  the  Carabina  or  Karabin*  were  light  horsemen,  stationed  at  out- 
posts to  liarass  the  enemy,  defend  narrow  passes,  etc. ;  in  action,  they  took  the  place  of 
skirmishers.  A  corps  under  the  same  name  was  raised  in  France  in  1560;  but  the  des- 
ignation has  not  been  much  used  in  that  country  since  the  introduction  of  hussars  and 
lancers.   In  the  English  army,  C.  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  designation  for  cavaljy. 

OAKBOHT'DBOOEITB,  or  Hvdrocar'bons,  are  a  series  of  compounds  belonging  to 
organic  rhemiatry,  which  are  composed  of  t^rbon  and  hydrogen,  only  in  such  propor- 
tions that  the  various  members  of  the  ?roup  differ  from  each  other  in  definite  and  regular 
numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  liyarogen.  The  best<-marked  group  of  hydrocarlMHia 
commences  with  methylene,  OHi,  which  mny  be  regarded  as  the  first  st^  in  the  ladder, 
and  by  the  successive  addition  of  gn)ups  containing  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms 
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(tf  hydrogen,  we  obtain  ethylene  or  oleflaat  gas,  CsH*,  propylene,  C|Hi,  bu^lene  or  <M 
ga*,  C«Hi,  amylene.  G«Hi«,  etc.  There  are  also  aeries  b^^inuing  with  metbyi,  CHi,  then 
ethyl,  GiHi.  and  wUh  hydride  of  methyl  or  marsh  gas,  CH«,  then  hydnoe  of  ^yl, 
OiHi.  The  members  of  theee  groups  are  likewise  characterized  by  a  ondual  asoenduig 
dUfereoce  In  their  chemical  and  physical  properdeB,  especially  the  bouing-poiiii,  whi(£ 
rises  by  a  given  amount. 

CABBOLIO  ACID,  or  Phb'nic  Acid,  Phenyl  alwhot.  Phenol,  CiBiOH,  is  the  prindpal 
add  substance  procured  during  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  produced  also  by  the 
distillation  of  gum  benzoin  and  the  resin  of  xarUhorrhcea  fuu^HU.  It  has  been  supposed 
probably  erroneously,  to  be  present  in  normal  urine.  It  crystallizes  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures in  colorless  needles.  It  smells  like  tar  or  creosote,  and  has  a  hot  taste.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  quickly  arrests  all  putrefactlTe  and  fermentive  changes.  Hence 
It  is  used,  freely  diluted  In  water,  as  a  dressiDg  in  the  antiseptic  system  of  treating 
wounds,  first  practised  by  Ur.  Lister,  when  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  EdinburjrE 
uniTersity,    It  Lb  also  used  for  purifying  or  rendering  inoffensive  sewage  (q.v.),  etc. 

It  has  been  introduced  into  the  American  pharmacopcsia;  where  its  chu^teis  and 
t«sts  are  thus  described :  "In  colorless  acicufar  crystals,  which  at  a  temperature  ot 
104'  F.  (40°  C.)  become  an  oily  liquid,  liaviug  a  strong  odor  and  laste  resembling  that  of 
creneote,  which  it  also  resembles  In  many  of  its  characters  and  properties.  Its  specific 
^rity  is  1.06S ;  bc^g-point,  866°  F.  (180°  C).  The  crystals  readily  absorb  moisture  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  th^  are  thus  liquefied ;  the  acid,  liowever,  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  it  is  freely  sonible  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerine.  It  does  not  redden 
like  litmus  paper;  a  slip  of  deal  dipped  into  it,  and  afterwards  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  acquires  a  greeniah-blue  color.  It  coagulates  alba- 
men.  It  does  not  affect  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light."  It  may 
be  taken  internally  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  m  the  same  class  of  cases  as 
those  in  which  creosote  is  prescrit)ed.  Its  principal  uses  are  as  external  applications,  in 
which,  in  various  degrees  of  dilution,  it  is  serviceable  iu  unhealthy  ulcerations,  gangren- 
ous sores,  ozsna  and  all  fetid  dischaises,  gleet,  the  destruction  of  lice,  and  especially, 
as  Prof.  Lister  has  shown,  as  an  appUewon  m  compound  fractures  0n  vhidi  it  cownlatei 
all  albuminous  effusions,  and  fonns  a  solid  crust,  impermeable  to  air,  over  the  Srokoi 
snrfaceV  and  to  abscesses  immediately  after  they  have  been  opened.  Indeed,  it  u  most 
probable  that  his  investigations  on  the  treatment  of  abscess  will,  like  those  on  the  treat- 
ment of  compound  fractures,  lend  to  a  total  alteration  in  this  department  of  surgery. 
The  observstions  of  Pasteur  and  others  have  diown  that,  in  even  apparently  the  purest 
ur,  numerous  organic  germs  are  always  floating.  In  a  hospital  ward,  these  germs  are 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  'In  any  wound  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  (as  a 
compound  fiiwture),  decomposition  takes  place  by  the  action  of  these  germs,  and  hence 
it  \fi  niessemuj  to  Introdnce  the  0.  A.,  which  has  the  power  of  destroying  these 
germs.  Into  tiie  interior.  In  an  unopened  abscess,  no  septic  organisms  are  present,  and 
the  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  guara  ag^at  their  Introduction  from  without,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  a  free  exit  for  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  abscras.  The 
following  are  the  outlines  of  Prof.  Lister's  mode  of  proceeding;  A  square  piece  of  rag 
Is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  one  i»rt  of  crystallized  C.  A  and  four  parts  of  boiling 
linseed  oil,  and  is  laid  upon  the  skin  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made.  The  lower  edge 
being  raised,  a  scalpel  dipped  in  the  oil  is  plunged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  a 
snfilcient  opening  made;  and  the  moment  the  knife  is  drawn,  the  raised  part  of  the  rag 
is  dropped  upon  the  skin  as  an  antiseptic  curtain,  beneath  which  the  pus  escapes.  ThA 
cavity  of  the  abscess  is  firmly  pressed,  so  as  to  remove  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  exist- 
ing pus,  and  if  it  should  seem  expedient,  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  tiie  oily  mixture  may 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  check  bleeding  and  prevent  primary  adhesion  of  the  cut  sur&ces. 
"Thus,"  says  Prof.Lister,  "the  evacuation  of  the  original  contents  is  accomplished  with 
perfect  securi^  against  the  introduction  of  living  gemu.  This,  however,  would  be  of 
no  avail  unless  an  antiseptic  dressing  could  be  applied  that  would  effectually  prevent 
the  decompodtion  of  the  stream  of  pus  constantiy  flowing  out  beneath  it."  He  finds 
that  the  most  suitable  dressing  is  made  as  follows:  Six  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  oily  solution 
sre  mixed  with  common  whiting  (carbonate  of  lime)  so  as  to  form  a  putty,  which  is 
spread  upon  six  inches  square  of  common  tinfoil,  strengthened  with  adhesive  plaster 
to  prevent  its  tearing.  The  tin  thus  spread  with  putty  is  laid  upon  the  skin,  so  that 
the  middle  of  it  corresponds  with  tiie  point  of  Incision,  the  antiseptic  rag  used  in  open- 
ing the  abscess  being  removed  the  moment  previously.  The  un  Is  then  fixed  with 
idfaeaiTe  plaster,  the  lowest  edge  being  left  free  for  the  escape  of  the  discbarge  into  a 
folded  towel  placed  over  it,  and  secureid  withabandage.  The  dressing  must  be  removed 
every  ^y,  and  a  piece  of  rag  dipped  In  the  oily  solnaon  must  be  placed  on  the  incision 
iriien  the  first  tin  is  remoreC  so  as  to  gtuvd  against  tiie  possilrility  of  the  entrance  of 
fferms  during  the  cleansing  of  the  skin  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  pressing  out  any  discharge 
uiat  may  ez&t  In  the  ca^^.  If  a  piece  of  lint  was  inserted  Into  the  wound,  it  must 
be  removed  when  the  tin  is  applied.  From  the  absence  of  the  irritation  edited  by 
deccnnpodlioa,  ptu  almoet  at  once  ceases  to  be  formed  under  this  treatment;  and  la^ 
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•bfloewes,  after  th^r  orlriiial  oontents  hare  been  evacuated,  often  yield  in  81  horns  onfy 
»  WW  drops  of  serum  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  phannacopcBia  gma  the  glyceride 
of  C.  A.  CconaistiuK  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  glycerine)  as  a  good  form  fOT 
local  applicatiott ;  out  the  proportion  of  add  most  vary  with  the  case.  In  the  earlr 
experiments  made  with  Prof.  Koch's  'q.T.)lymph  In  1890,  the  dilutions  were  made  in  part 
with  C.  A.,  whence  It  was  claimed  by  certain  phydcians  that  the  destmction  of  the 
bacteria  was  due  partly,  or  perhaps  wholly,  to  the  action  of  the  C.  A. 

The  value  M  C.  A.  as  a  disinfectant  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  investiga- 
tions  made  at  the  request  of  the  royal  commissioners,  who  were  wpom^  to  obtain 
information  and  report  on  the  cattle  disease,  in  the  same  way,  U  A.  is  highly  aer. 
viceable  in  military  camps,  on  board  ship.  In  disinfecting  dunghills,  in  purging  the 
air  of  sick-rooms,  stables,  bird-cages,  and  any  place  where  the  germs  of  alsease  £>  or 
may  lurk.  It  is  extensively  used  for  preserving  wood,  as  in  railway  sleepers.  It  has 
recently  acquired  importance  as  a  source  of  dye-stufts,  Victoria  orange,  phdnicienne  or 
phenyl  brown,  coraUine,  etc.  C.  A.  acts  as  a  powerful  poison  ou  anunal  and  vege- 
table life  in  generaL  Iho  creasote  (q.v.)  obtained  from  coal-tar  is  often  amply  a  pure 
form  of  caitioUo  add.  Bee  Ohctyne'a  AnUtapHc  BuirgiFy  (1882)  and  Astibbptioibh. 

6ABB0H'  i0  (Hie  the  elementary  substances  largely  diffused  in  natnre.  It  occurs 
unoomMned  In  the  mineral  graphite,  or  black-lead  (q.v.),  and  in  the  diamond  (q.v.)^ 
which  is  pure  crystallized  carbon.  It  is  much  more  abimdant,  however,  in  a  state  of 
combinaUon.  United  with  oxygen,  it  occurs  as  carbonic  acid,  CO*  (q.v.),  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  natural  water,  in  limestone,  dolomite,  and  ironstone.  In  coal,  it  Is  found  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  in  plants  and  animals,  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments building  up  wood,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  oil,  bone  (gelatine),  and  flesh  (flbrine). 
Indeed,  there  is  no  oUier  element  which  is  so  characteristic  of  plant  and  animal  organ- 
isms, and  it  ranks  as  the  only  element  never  absent  in  substances  obtained  from  the  two 
kinnloms  of  organic  nature.  Wood -charcoal,  coke,  lampblack,  and  animal  charcoal  are 
artilcial  varieti^,  more  or  less  impure,  of  carbon.  The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of 
C.  ia  6  (new  tjn.  12);  the  specific  gravity  greatly  varies:  that  of  thd  diamond  is  S.S80  to 
8.650  (water  being  1.000),  and  of  graphite  1.800.  C,  m  its  ordmary  forms,  is  a  good 
conductor  of  dectoiclty;  in  the  form  of  diamond,  it  is  a  non-conductor.  Of  heat,  the 
lifter  Tuledes  of  O.,  ancih  as  wood-chaxoool,  are  veiybad  conductors;  mqdiite  in  mass 
has  veiy  ocwdderaUe  conducting  powers.  At  ordinaiy  temperatures,  all  the  varieties  of 
C.  are  estxemely  unalterable;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  customaij  to  char  the  ends  of  piles 
of  wood  which  are  to  be  driven  Into  the  ground,  so  as  by  this  coating  of  non-decaying 
C.  to  preserve  the  interior  wood;  and  with  a  simihur  object,  the  interior  of  casks  and 
other  wooden  vessels  intended  to  hold  water  during  8ea-voye«es,  are  charred  (coated 
with  C),  to  keep  the  wood  from  passing  Into  deca^,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  water 
«iMsf.  Its  power  of  arresting  odors  and  colors  likewise  varies  much.  Bee  BonB-BUkCK. 
In  the  aim^  property,  even  of  combustion,  there  is  a  marked  (Ufference.  Wood -char- 
coal takes  Are  with  the  greyest  readiness,  bon»-black  less  bo:  then  follow  In  order  of 
difficulty  of  ctwibustioii— coke,  aaOiracite,  lampblack,  black-lead,  and  tbe  diamond. 
Indeed,  black-lead  is  so  non-combustible,  that  crucibles  to  withstand  very  hl^  heaU 
for  prolonged  periods  without  breakage  or  burning,  are  made  of  black-lead;  and  the 
diamond  (q.v.)  eompl^y  lesists  all  ordinaiy  modes  of  setting  fire  to  it.  In  the  prop- 
erty of  hardnesiv  0*  TBOgw  from  the  velvet-fike  lamDbUck  to  diamond,  flw  hardest  of 
geins. 

GoKhanfoT  tflsMoZ  jwraos0iL--When  0.  Is  obtained  of  saffldeut  daidt7*  it  is  found 
to  be  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  to  make  an  excellent  electro-n^mve  dement 
in  a  galvaruc  pair.  Qraphite  diqdays  these  qualities  to  advantage,  and  ao  does  tiie  hard 
incrustation  of  0.  that  is  found  sublimed  in  gas  retorts.  Coke  and  wood-charcoal  an 
too  porous  to  possess  them  to  any  great  extent.  The  scarcity  of  graphite,  and  the  pre- 
carious supply  of  retort  C,  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtainmg  mudi  practical  advan- 
tage from  the  electrical  properties  of  C.  with  these  substances  alone.  We  are  indebted, 
however,  to  prof.  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  for  the  discovery  of  a  proceM  whereby  a  C.  of 
the  requisite  density  can  be  manufactured  with  great  ease  and  economy.  The  carbons 
thus  obtdned  for  sdvadc  batteries  rivd  |datinnm  in  electric  ene^,  and  they  have 
dded  in  no  small  degree,  from  tiieir  chea^mess,  in  heLditening  the  utili^  of  gdvanle 
electridty.  tlie  Bunsen  carbons,  as  manufactured  in  Germany,  are  of  the  form  of  hol- 
low cylinders,  whereas  those  made  in  France  and  this  country  are  solid  rectangular 
prisms.  The  following  are  the  more  important  details  of  the  process.  Two  parts  of 
coke,  and  one  of  baking-cod — the  proportion  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  materials 
—are  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  The  powd^  so  got  is  trans- 
ferred to  iron-i^ate  molds  of  the  required  shape,  the  seams  of  which  are  merely  clasped 
together,  and  Inted  with  dav.  Ko  pressure  is  employed  in  filling  them,  other  than  that 
of  shaking.  When  the  molds  are  filled,  they  are  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  kept  there 
till  dt  cwWretted  hydrogen  has  escaped  from  them.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and 
allowed  to  coot  before  the  mass  within  is  removed,  which  is  now  found  to  have  taken  a 
solid  form,  and  to  be  ao  hard  that  it  may  be  turned  or  ground  to  the  exact  dze  wanted. 
At  this  stue,  the  carbons  are  destitute  of  electrical  action,  and  they  must  consequentljr 
be  rendered  more  dense     a  subsequent  process.  Tliis  condsts  in  soaking  them  Uioc^ 
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■oofiblf  In  thick  simp,  or,  better  still,  in  gas-tor  thickened  by  bollloe,  and  laying  them 
aalM  till  dry,  after  which  they  are  packed  with  charcoal-diut  in  flre-proof  cruclblea^ 
and  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  high  heat.  If  one  soaking  and  charring  Is  not 
«noagh,  the  same  may  be  repeated  until  sufficient  density  is  obtained.  Throughout  the 
process,  it  Is  essential  that  all  flaming  matters  be  driven  off,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  C.  in 
the  mold;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  air  be  admitted  to  the  mold  when  under 
the  action  of  heat,  otherwise  ttiere  would  be  a  loss  of  C.  from  combustion.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  carbons  may  be  curried  on  contemporaneously  with  that  of  gas.  For  a 
description  of  the  carbon  pendls  used  in  arc  lights  and  the  nlamenta  of  Incandescent 
lamps  see  Electric  htentnvn. 

OASBOK,  a  co.  in  e.  PennsylTania;  418  sq.  bl;  pop,  *90,  88,684.  Co.  seat,  Hauch 
Chunk. 

CABBOK,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Wyoming,  touching  Colorado,  and  crossed  by  the  Unloil 
Pacific  railroad;  area,  7800  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  68^.   Co.  seat,  Bawllns. 

CAXBOVA'BI  (literally  "colliers"  or  "charcoal-burners"),  the  name  of  a  secret  poiftl- 
cal  society,  first,  in  some  degree,  made  known  in  1830.  The  constitution,  like  the  pre- 
cise objects  of  the  C,  still  remains  in  a  groat  measure  secret;  though  th^  have  printed 
instructions,  catechisms,  statutes,  rituals,  etc.,  for  their  associates.  The  statements 
respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  this  secret  confederal  are  quite  fabulous.  There  is 
every  reason  to  beUere  that  It  originated  during  the  last  French  rMme  in  Naples.  Botta, 
in  his  Sloria  (TJtofKi,  states  that,  under  Murat's  government,  theNeapoUtan  republicans, 
equallj  hating  the  French  and  king  Ferdinand,  escaped  into  the  wild  defiles  of  the 
i^ruzzi,  and  here,  naming  themselves  "C,"  formed  a  secret  society.  It  is  sud  that 
tiieir  leader,  Capobianco,  had  great  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  and  that  tfaeir  motto 
or  war-cry  was,  "  Vengeance  tor  the  lamb  torn  bv  the  wolf."  See  Capobianco. 

The  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  C.  is  taken  irom  the  vocation  of  charcoal-burners. 
IFoT  instance,  tbay  are  (or  were)  wont  to  speak  of  "  clearing  the  forest  of  wolves." 
The  "wolves"  probably  meant  at  first  foreign  tyrants;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  such  symbolical  expressions  had  reference 
to  tiMr  despicable  ndsruue.  Among  themselves  the  initiated  were  styled  "good  cou- 
sins." The  various  societi^  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a  common  center,  or  to  have 
been  properly  organized  for  combined  action.  A  place  of  meeting  was  styled  "  a  hut" 
iParaeca);  the  external  neighborhood  "the  forest;^'  and  the  interior  of  the  hut  was  the 
vmdita  or  "  place  for  sellkig  cosL"  A  union  of  several  of  these  huts  formed  a  "  repub- 
lic."  The  superior  huts  (otto  ttndUe)  at  Naples  and  Salerno,  endeavored,  but  without 
snocess,  to  efnct  a  centralization  of  the  Carbonari.  The  aocde^,  soon  after  its  invita- 
tion, numbered  24,000  to  80,000  adherents,  and  increased  so  rapidlv  in  Italy,  that  in 
Mar.,  1890,  It  is  said  as  many  as  650,000  new  members  were  initiated.  Including  consider- 
Abie  numbers  of  the  military  and  the  clermr.  The  religtous  and  Protestant  character  of 
the  order  is  expressed  in  its  statutes,  which  include  the  article:  "  That  every  carbonaro 
has  the  natural  fuid  unalterable  right  of  worshiping  God  according  to  his  own  convic- 

tiODS." 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  several  secret  political  unions  were  formed  lo 
Fnmoe,  and  in  1830  were  confederated  with  the  Carbonari.  Paris,  after  the  prosecu* 
ttons  agiunst  the  secret  societies  of  Italy,  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  carbonarism 
which,  adopting  all  the  symbolic  phraseology,  rules,  and  r^nilationsof  the  Italian  socie- 
ties, received  from  the  rapidly  systematizing  genius  of  the  French,  an  organic  charat^tet 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  The  initiated  s^led  themselves  bom  eousina,  and 
spoke  of  the  uninitiated  as  pagani  (heathens).  Written  documents  and  communications 
were  strictiy  prohibited  by  the  heads  of  the  union,  and  treachery  was  to  be  punished  by 
aasawinatlon.  After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Spanish  war.  the  0.,  whose  acti^ty  in 
contriving  plots  had  excited  the  terror  of  the  French  prefects,  restricted  Its  endcaVMS 
to  the  drculatioa  of  republican  ideas,  without  direct  attempts  towards  insurrection. 
After  the  July  rerolution,  several  of  the  leading  French  C.  attached  themselves  to  the 
new  r^me,  and  their  sodety  was  gradually  dissolved.  In  its  place  the  new  OAor&cm- 
nerie  Dhhotiratique  was  founded,  having  for  its  object  the  establiabment  of  a  republican 
government,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Babeui  (q.v.).  The  endeavor  of  these  new 
G.  to  make  Paris  the  center  of  all  political  movements,  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Italian 
refugees,  who  associated  themselves  under  the  title  "  Young  Italy."  French  carbonar- 
ism u  not  imoun  to  exist  at  present,  and  it  Is  posdble  that  even  in  Italy  the  triumphs  of 
constitutional  patriotism  during  recent  times  have  rendered  Its  e^tence  no  longer 
necessary,  but  it  certainly  was  uive  at  the  commencement  of  the  Franco-Sardinian  war 
witii  Anstria;  and  one  of  the  rumors  of  the  time  was,  that  the  French  emperor— 
who,  in  his  young  republican  days,  had  been  a  member  of  this  society — had  eqtered  on 
the  war  of  uberauon,  to  conciliate  his  old  assotilatea,  who  had  menaced  him  with  the 
fate  of  a  traitor.    Bee  Maffia,  Mala.  VrrA. 

GAXBOKATBS  or  AciD'miOUS  Waters  are  those  which  contidn  a  great  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  amount  of  gas  in  ordinarv  nning  and  well  waters  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  8  to  8  cubic  in.  in  100  cntdc  in.  of  t&B  water;  bnt  in  waters  enti[ 
tied  to  be  called  C,  the  proportion  of  gas  to  100  cubic  in.  water  rises  80  to  60,  when 
they  are  conddered  rich ;  100  to  300  when  they  are  very  rich  ;  and  in  the  waters  of  St 
Noctaire  it  Is  said  that  the  proportion  of  gas  Is  as  Ugh  as  400  volumes  to  100  of  tbs 
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water.  These  waters  qwrkTe  much  irben  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  free,  biu  Is  Kenerallyacconntaiiled  (1)  Ucart>onate  of  soda,  when  Uie 
vater  in  called  wvonatett-^kaUne  OToetOuuHilkaiine,  as  in  the  Seltzer,  I^nnont,  Salz- 
brunn,  Altwasser,  aTidReinerzaciduiouammeralspriiig8;or^)b7carboiiateof  iron,  when 
the  water  is  named  eaf^iTTkifMi  or  oodujimffAa^tfd^^tf.  See  Chaltbbatb  Watkbs.  The 
miners  spring  at  Irkeston,  near  Nottingham,  is  the  only  water  of  this  nature  in  Britain. 
The  C.  or  acidulous  waters  ard  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating,  and  are  useful  in  cer- 
tain disordered  states  of  the  stomach;  they  relieve  nausea,  and  geDerallj  increase  the 
discharge  of  liquid  from  the  system.  Th^  are  objectionable  in  ue  case  of  penms  (rf 
a  full  and  Inflammatory  state  of  body.   See  Mtneral  Waters. 

GABBOHAIES,  chemical  substances  which  are  compounds  of  carbonic  add  with  a 
base;  e.g.,  carbonates  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  etc.  Their  for* 
mulB  are  t  carbonate  of  lime  (marble).  OaCOa ;  carbonate  of  potash,  KiCO* ;  carbonate 
of  Iron  (protoxide).  FeOOi,  etc.  As  affinities  of  carbonic  acid  are  very  weak,  carbuiataa 
are  eadty  decomposed :  by  heat,  as  In  reducing  marble  and  limestone  to  lime ;  by  a  more 
powerful  acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  bread,  which  are  made  light  by 
the  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  or 
the  carbonate  of  ammoma,  by  the  acid  of  sour  milk;  by  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash 
(cream  tartar);  by  an  acid  {du^hate,  prof.  Horsford's  method;  or  by  hydrochloric 
acid;  or  as  in  the  preparation  of  so-callea  soda-water,  which  Is  merely  common  water 
iurchaiged  with  carbtmlc  add  set  free  from  martde  chips  by  solidmrio  add. 

OABBtontAU,  dty,  Lackawanna  co.  Penn.|  near  the  head  of  the  Lackawanna  rlTer, 
and  on  the  Brie,  the  Delaware  and  Hndson,  and  the  Kew  Tork,  Ontario,  and  Western 
railroads;  16  miles  n.e.  of  Scranton.  The  city  was  incoroorated  In  1851,  and  is  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  important  coal-mining  districts  in  the  state.  It  is  connected 
with  the  suburbs  by  trolley  cars,  and  has  electric  lights,  gas,  and  a  fine  system  of  waters 
works,  machine-shops,  car-ehope,  grist-mills,  foundries,  high  school  with  library,  public 
library,  national  bank,  and  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.   Pop.  *90,  10,838. 

GABBOH  DIBULFHZDB,  or  Bisulphide,  also  called  by  workmen  sulphur  alcohol, 
a  chemical  compound  produced  by  burning  carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphur,  or 
by  distilling  certain  metallic  sulphides  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  spe- 
dflc  gravity  of  1.268  and  bolls  at  114°  F.  (46°  C).  It  does  not  combine  with  water,  but 
readily  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  many  oils,  and  hydrocarbons.  It  readily  dissolves  india- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  resins,  oils,  camphor,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine,  and  Is  very 
inflammable.  With  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  it  forms  an  explosive  compound.  It  is 
of  great  use  In  manufacturing  In  many  ways,  such  as  vulcanizing  Indlarubber,  extract- 
ing fat  from  bones,  dissolving  oil  from  seeds,  removing  sulphur  and  bitumen  from  rocks, 
making  pure  spices,  purthrtng  parafflne;  also  for  destroying  Termin,  producing  artificial 
cold,  making  photographfc  light,  cleaning  greasy  rags,  preserving  hides  and  fresh  meat, 
and  making  delicate  perf  nmes.  It  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicines.  The  odor 
of  the  crude  article  Is  most  sickening.  It  has  a  high  refracting  power,  and  is  used  in 
prismatic  glass  bottles  for  producing  a  spectrum,  wltk  an  electric  or  a  lime  light. 

CABBOVIC  ACID,  FiXEO  Ant,  or  Choee-Daup,  Is  a  substance  occurring  free  as  a 
gas  in  the  atmosphere,  to  the  extent  of  1  volume  to  3,500  of  air,  and  also  in  combination 
with  a  variety  of  substances.  It  is  most  eadly  prq>ared  for  experimental  punxtses 
from  chips  of  marUe.  water,  and  bydrochlorlo  acid,  whidi  are  placed  in  a  gas  bottia 
with  tubes.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1,  acta  on  the  marble,  CaCO*,  and  forms 
chloride  of  calcium,  CaCTIt,  water,  H^O,  and  carbonic  add,  C0«,  which  escapes  as  gas 
with  effervescen<%,  and  may  be  conducted  by  a  proper  tube  under  the  mouths  of  Jara 
filled  with  water  and  placed  on  a  pneumatic  trough.  Where  C.  A.  is  required  in  larn 
quantities,  it  is  prepared  in  a  leaden  vessel  from  chalk,  CaCOi.  and  sulphuric  add. 
MtSOi,  diluted  with  water,  when  aulphate  of  lime,  CaSO*,  la  formed,  and  0.  A«  escapes 
asraa. 

I'he  atomic  weight  or  equiralent  of  C.  A.  is  44 ;  it  Is  a  clear,  colorless  gas,  with  a 

Eleasant  acidulous  smell  and  taste.  Under  great  pressure  and  caHa,  It  can  be  condensed 
ito  a  liquid,  and  even  a  solid  resembling  snow  in  appearance.  Under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  C.  A.  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent  of  2  volumes  of  gas  in  8  of  water; 
but  under  increased  pressure,  a  veiy  much  larger  amount  of  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  water, 
and  in  this  way  the  various  kinds  of  ASratbd  Waters  (q.v.)  are  prepared.  The  gaa 
is  more  than  half  as  heavy  again  as  ordinary  air,  being  16^.  It  is  incombustible,  and 
a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  at  once  extinguishing  a  lifted  candle,  gas  jet,  or  even 
a  pi^  of  burning  phosphorus,  when  these  are  pla^  in  a  jar  filled  with  ttie  gas,  or 
even  in  a  mixture  of  G.  A.  and  (dr.  This  power  of  putting  out  flame  and  fire  has  bieen 
turned  to  account  in  the  extinguishing  of  burning  coal-mines,  where,  all  the  openinn 
to  the  mine  being  properly  secured,  C.  A.,  in  the  form  of  the  spent  air  from  an  ordi- 
nary coal-fumace,  has  been  passed  into  the  mine,  with  the  result  of  successfully  stop- 
ping the  fire.  It  is  irrespirable  in  a  concentrated  form,  producing  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
which  prevents  the  admission  of  the  gas  into  the  system;  and  when  mixed  with  ^r,  it 
can  be  breathed  without  suapidon,  and  tiien  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  even  when  prea- 
■Ucodytothe  extent  of  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  air.  The  deadly  eflecta of  C  A.  are 
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obeenred,  in  the  combustion  of  cliarcoal,  coal,  or  eoal-gaa,  in  chauffers,  furnaces,  or  In 
fireplaces  wiUi  the  dampers  down,  when  the  deadlv  fumes  of  0.  A.  steal  more  or  leas 
quicUy  over  the  inmates  of  the  room,  and  they  almost  unconsciously  become  its  Tic- 
tlms— thus  imknowingly  following  the  course  of  the  I^iinan  suicide,  who  paiposely 
U^tB  a  charcoal  fire  in  the  center  of  his  room,  and  prepares  for  death;  and  in  orer- 
crowded  rooms  wtiere  the  C.  A.,  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  each  inmate  at  every  breath, 
pt^floiu  the  iUr  <^  the  apartment,  and  day  by  day  slowly  but  surely  robs  the  robust  of 
health,  and  ultimately  of  life.  In  aach  cases  as  the  Black  Bole  of  Calcutta  (q.T.),  where 
there  was  scarcely  any  outlet  for  the  poisonous  gu,  only  a  few  honn  may  M  required 
to  complete  the  catastrophe. 

Though  poisonous  when  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  C.  A.  is  rather  refreshiog  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Thus,  aerated  beverages  of  all  kinds— beer,  champagne,  and  car- 
booated  mineral  waters— owe  tlieir  r^reslung  and  InvigoraUns  qualiUes  to  the  presence 
of  C  A.;  and  if  the  gas  be  allowed  to  escape,  they  become  almwt  tasteless,  stale,  and 
mawkish. 

Besides  abounding  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  0.  A.  Is  largely  evolved  from 
fissures  in  the  earth,  especiiuly  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  pctaon  or  Upat  vaUey  of 
Java,  which  is  a  valley  of  an  oval  form,  about }  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  80  to  86 
ft.  deep,  the  carbonic  rises  to  a  hei^t  of  about  18  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  tlie  whole 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  devoid  of  veeetable  and  animal  life,  and  is  strewn  here  and  there 
with  the  bleached  bones  of  man  and  other  animals  that  luive  unluckily  stepped  within 
the  deadly  circle.  A  doe  thrown  in  dies  in  14  seconds;  and  birds  attempting  to  fiy 
across  the  ralley,  instantly  drop  down  dead.  In  the  neighborhood  of  (he  lake  of  Laach, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  amount  of  C.  A.  evolved  every  day  has  been  estimated  at 
WO.OOO  lbs.  weight.  In  a  state  of  combination.  C.  A.  forma  an  ingredient  in  a  great 
numbu-  of  minerals  called  caTbonaU$.  such  as  chalk,  limestone  of  various  kinds,  CaCOi, 
black-band  iron-stone  (carbonate  of  iron,  FeCO«),  malachite  (carbonate  of  copper, 
CuO.HtO  +  CuCOi),  etc  C.  A.  is  the  principal  product  of  combustion ;  the  carbon 
of  the  buniing  substance  (coal,  candle,  coal-gaa,  wood,  paper,  etc.)  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  C.  A.  TCOi).  It  is  also  a  product  of  respiration 
<q.v.),  and  is  evolved  more  or  less  largdy  by  all  animals,  not  only  by  the  mouth,  but  in 
exhalations  from  the  skin,  and  is  present  m  blood,  urine,  etc.  It  is  evolved  during  the 
fomentation  (q.v.)  of  b^r,  wine,  etc.,  and  often  remains  in  brewers' vats  when  the 
liquor  has  l)een  drawn  off.  During  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  C.  A.  i£ 
pioduced,  and  in  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  coal  mines,  it  is  formed  in  large  quantity, 
and  Alls  the  undergroimd  passages. 

C.  A.  forms  the  largest  Ingredient  la  the  food  of  vegetables,  and  is  therefore 
abstracted  in  large  quantl^  from  the  ^r  by  plants.  It  enten  into  combination  with 
the  majority  of  the  oxides  of  the  metals  and  oQier  compounds,  to  form  a  class  of  salts 
called  earbonaUt,  several  of  which  have  been  referred  to.  C.  A.  when  present  in  a 
vessel  in  quanUty  may  be  recognized  by  the  power  of  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle, 
or  by  not  burning  itself.  C.  X  In  the  form  of  gaa  may  be  readily  recognized  in  Uie 
atmosphere  by  exposing  a  little  lime-water  in  a  saucer,  or  other  shallow  vef=sel,  when 
the  lime,  CaO,  abstracting  the  C.  A.  (COi)  from  the  air,  a  white  film  of  carbonate  of  lime 
or  chalk,  CaCOi,  Is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  solution  of  baryta  (q.v.)  in 
water  is  more  delicate  in  its  action  on  the  C.  A.  of  the  air,  and  more  readily  indicates  its 
presence. 

CABBOHIG  OZDKB  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is 
represented  the  symbol  CO.  and  has  the  atomic  weight  28.  It  does  not  occur  natu- 
rally, but  may  Iw  observed  burning  with  a  pale-blue  flame  in  fireplaces  and  stoves, 
eqiecially  in  frosty  weather.  During  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
mte,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form  carbonic  a(Hd, 
COi ;  and  thb  gas  rising  up  through  red-hot  coal  or  carbon,  C,  has  part  of  its  oxygen 
abstracted  by  the  carbon,  and  two  atoms  of  C.  O.  (CO)  are  produced,  which,  taking 
fire  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  bum  with  the  characteristic  blue  flame,  abstracting  more 
asygaa  from  the  air,  and  re-formtng  carbonic  acid,  COa.  C.  O.  can  be  prepared 
tot  experimental  purposes  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oxalic  axAd,  HiCiOi,  and  sulphuric 
ado,  H^30«,  in  a  retort,  when  the  latter  abstracts  the  water  from  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
other  elements,  CsOi,  escape  as  carbonic  acid,  COi,  and  C.  O.  (CO).  On  passing  the 
mixed  gases  through  a  solution  of  potash,  E|0,  the  carbonic  acid  is  retained  as  carbonate 
of  potash,  EaCOa,  whilst  the  C.  O.  remains  as  gas.  G.  O.  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas, 
a  httle  ligktK'  than  air,  being  967,  and  has  recently  been  liquefled  and  solidified.  Jt  bums 
with  a  blue  flame,  but  is  a  non-sujntorter  of  combustion,  and  at  once  extingnishes  a 
lifted  candle  introduced  into  it.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  even  when  large^  diluted 
with  if  inhaled,  it  produces  a  sensation  of  t^ipression  and  tightness  of  the  head,  and 
ultimately  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.  Itdoesnottaltepiutin  any  natural  ^enomena,  n<» 
is  It  put  to  any  use  in  the  arts  and  mannfiuitures,  ana  in  these  respects,  affords  a  strOdng 
coDtrast  to  carbonic  add,  which  has  w>  many  duties  to  perform  in  natnn  and  In  tiie 
arts. 

OABBOBXPBBOITI  UMBBTOHB,  or  MouHTAm  LnmEffroKB,  one  of  the  lower  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  generally  of  coralline  formation,  containing  magmwia,  and 
rich  in  organic  remains.  Some  varieties  make  good  building  strae. 
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OABBOHIFEBOm  ST8TEV,  the  naine  given  to  the  strata  which,  In  geolo^cal  order, 
rest  upon  the  Devonian  measures,  and  are  capped  by  the  Permian  series.  They  derive 
their  deeigaation  from  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  them,  for  to  them  the  greafc 
coal-fields  of  the  w»rld  belong.  In  an  economic  sense,  they  are  the  most  valuable  series^ 
of  rocl£s  in  the  earth's  crust,  forming  the  great  store-house  from  which  is  obtained  tha' 
chief  supply  of  coal,  iron,  imd  lime. 

The  rocks  of  the  system  are  composed  of  a  vast  series  of  beds  of  saadstone,  lime- 
stone, shale,  and  coal.  In  aome  coal-fields,  these  are  so  interstratifled,  that  It  is  impos. 
Bible  to  subdivide  the  strata  in  the  order  of  time.  In  the  Edinburgh  district,  there  ara 
nearly  100  coal-seams,  omitting  all  under  6  in.  in  thickness.  Out  of  the  whole  depth 
of  the  strata,  amounting  to  about  6,300  ft.,  these  seams  occupy  only  304  feet.  The 
remainder  consists  of  sandstone  and  shale  in  the  upper  half;  towards  the  middle,  lime- 
stones appear,  and  these  increase  downwards  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  beda^ 
but  are  stilt  intermixed  with  seams  of  coal.  The  same  arrangement  exists  in  the  other 
coal-fields  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  In  those  of  the  n.  of  England.  In  other  districts,  tha 
limestone  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  measures,  and  separated  from  the  coal- 
bearing  strata,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  subdiviuon  of  the  system  into— 1.  The  coal  meat' 
uret,  consisting  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams  of  coal;  and  2.  The 
mountain  or  earbomferoua  Umatone,  a  calcareous  rock,  containing  marine  shells  and 
corals,  and  devoid  of  coaL  A  coarse  quartzosc  sandstone,  passing  into  conglomerate,  is 
occasionally  developed  to  a  condderable  extent  between  these  two  divisions.  This  is  a 
local  deposit,  being  almost  confined  to  England,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
coal  sandstones,  or coaraer  texture  than  usual.  Being  occasionally  used  for  millstones, 
it  is  called  vUUetone  grit.  It  is  accompanied  with  ahalescontainingthe  usual  coal  plants, 
but  generally  without  any  true  coat  seams.  Another  locally  developed  series  of  iKds, 
consisting  of  indurated  shales,  sandstones,  and  grits,  occurs  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone  in  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  is  known  as  the  lower  UmeitoM  tholes.  These 
rest  conformably  on  a  series  of  yellow  sandstones,  which  have  l)een  generally  referred  to 
the  Devonian  measures,  but  which,  from  their  organic  contents,  as  welt  as  from  their 
straligraphical  posiUon,  seem  to  be  basement  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series.  The 
existence  uid  developmeat  of  Uieae  various  beds  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  better 
understood  by  an  ezuninstion  of  the  following  table.  The  maxlmnm  thickness  of  the 
beds  ts  given  In  feet  when  known;  the  blanks  show  the  absence  of  the  division  from  tlie 
particaMr  coal-fleld : 

HlBlMffh.  IBMBmr.  H.  Totk.     Dnbr.  8.  Wal«.  KviT-      COm     H.  Irakis 

Goal  Heamna             tjm         %M»  MOB       S,700  UlOOO  %,m  tJK» 

,  HlUrtoneGrit...                         TTT  400       1.900  1.000    1.800 

1  Mountain  Umartone..    ..  LflBB       1,000  1,800  1,000       &000  0^ 

LmrerUniMUneSbalM ....           ....         7   BOO  4.6B0         UO  ],U0 

Tellow Sandstone                         ....    ....  8,000 uBkaomi depth  9,000 

In  the  midland  countries,  the  coal  measures  are  the  only  porUtm  of  the  C.  S.  present, 
and  these  rest  on  the  Silurian  or  older  roclu.  In  Devonshire,  there  occurs  an  exten- 
sive series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  a  few  beds  of  earthy  anUiracite  or  cidm,  asso- 
ciated with  argillaceous  rocks,  probably  lielong^g  to  the  lower  UmeatODe  ihalea,  modi 
indurated,  and  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage. 

From  the  great  economic  value  of  the  contents  of  the  C.  S.,  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  its  fossus  than  with  any  fauna  or  flora  that  flourished  before  the  tertiary  epoch. 
Am  coal  is  the  result  of  the  mineralization  of  vegetaUe  matter,  Uie  coal  measares  mnat 
necessarily  atraund  in  the  renudns  of  plants.  No  leas  than  SM  spedes  bAve  becu 
described  as  found  in  Britain  atone.  Numerous  impressions  <tf  plants,  as  well  as  traces 
of  structure,  are  found  in  the  seams  of  cos]  themselves;  but  the  more  distinct  forma  are 
preserved  in  the  interatrattfled  beds  of  mud  and  ironstone,  often  in  great  number  and 
exquisite  beauty.  Such  renudns  consist  cliiefly  of  impressions  of  leaves  separated  from 
their  branches:  of  casts  of  trunks,  more  or  less  in  a  broken  state;  and  oi  roots  much 
compressed,  yet  occupying  their  original  [>08ition  in  the  clavsoil  now  indurated  intonate; 
with  these  occur  pieces  of  wood,  or  remains  of  trees,  in  which  the  vetgetable  texture  is  to 
some  extent  preserved.  The  great  proportion  of  the  plants  seem  to  nave  flonridied  io 
marshy  swamps,  and  to  have  accumulated  where  they  grew,  like  peat,  the  material  after* 
wards  converted  into  coat.  Hence  a  stratum  of  shale  In  which  are  imbedded  the  roots 
of  sigillaria,  catamites,  etc.,  is  the  invariable  floor  on  which  the  coal  seam  rests.  The 
chief  coal  plants  are  lepidodendron  (q.v.),  sigillaria  (q.v.),  catamites  (q.v.),  trigonocarpon 
(q.v.),  and  ferns  (q.v.).  The  existence  of  cone-bearing  trees  during  this  epo<Si  has  been 
prov^  from  the  microscopic  examination  of  prepared  sections  of  fossil  woods,  in  which 
the  small  discs  occur  that  are  cliaracteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  tiie  oonifena.  See  iUus., 
Coal  a»d  Book  Salt,  vol.  IV. 

The  animal  remains  are  as  numerous  and  as  well  f>re8erved  as  the  vegetable.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  limestooti;  the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  this  rock,  is  made  up 
bodily  of  coi^a  and  crinoids.  No  other  such  accumulation  for  extent  and  variety  is 
known;  it  has  its  nearest  parallel  in  the  somewhat  similar  formation  now  going  on 
in  the  soutnem  archipelago.  The  corals  and  crinoids  were  specifically  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually numerous.  The  terebratulse  and  other  allied  forms  of  bivalve  shetls,  though 
l>elonging  to  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  genera,  were  very  abundant  The  more 
highly  developed  moUusca  were  also  numerous;  they  belonged  to  a  great  nnmber  of 
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generic  types.  But  the  most  remarkable  group  was  the  fishes.  At  no  time  were  they 
more  ainmdant.  They  belonged  to  the  ganoid  and  placoid  groups  of  Agassis.  Ths 
ganoids,  having  their  entire  surface  covered  with  scales,  were  numerous;  some  of  them 
inhabited  shallow  water  near  the  shore,  and  fed  on  crustaceans  and  sfaell-fish,  for  crush- 
ing which  they  hod  a  formidable  apparatus  of  conical  teeth  of  a  very  complicate  struc- 
ture. Others  were  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  were  more  powerful  and  predaceous, 
and  more  rapid  in  their  movements.  Their  jaws  were  product-d  into  a  long  snout,  like 
the  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  and  armed  with  a  double  series  of  enormous  teeth,  which 
were  sometimes  as  much  as  4  in.  long  by  S  in.  broad,  as  in  megalichthys  (q.v.),  dimen- 
sions rarely  attained  even  by  the  largest  known  rejptiles.  Associated  with  these  were  a 
great  number  of  sharks  belonging  to  the  cestraciontidn  (q.v.),  a  family  of  which  we  hare 
only  a  single  living  representative.  They  were  fumi^ed  with  a  long  bony  spine  to 
strengthen  the  dor«il  fin,  and  thus  enable  them  to  turn  speedily  in  the  water,  aa  they 
required  to  do  in  seizing  their  prey.  These  spines  are  often  found  fossil.  The  only 
remains  referred  to  a  higher  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  yet  found  belong  to  the 
saurian  archegosaurus  (b.T.).  The  larger  part  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  world 
belong  to  this  system  of  formation.  In  this  country,  coal  is  widely  distributed  over 
FeansrlT&niai  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Virginia,  and  other  states.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  400,000  sq.  m.  of  the  earth's  surface  now  covered  by  productive  coal  fields. 
Now  as  there  are  about  8,100,000  sq.  yards  in  a  m.,  and  as  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs 
nearly  a  ton,  and  as  in  some  of  the  fields  the  vdn  or  depodt  is  from  80  to  60  ft.  thick, 
there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  danger  of  failure  in  the  supply  of  ooaL  See 
Anthbacits,  and  Coai<. 

OABWOr  ixmm.  See  FoeniTB  PBDrmro. 

OAiaOT,  a  large  glass  bottle,  cased  In  wicker,  or  protected  a  wooden  boat,  naed  to 
contain  adds  or  other  corroelve  liquids,  such  as  sulp 
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of  nliduiric  add  contains  about  160  pounds  of  that  add. 

(UUtBinrOIE,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries  to  the  beantifnl  minnal  called  jymw  (q.T.) 
by  mineralogists.  The  C.  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  either  i^rope,  or  the  deep- 
red  TarietT  of  noble  garnet  (see  Gabhbt^  which  is  in  every  respect  vety  nmilar  to  i^  or 
I»obably  mduded  both. 

CAMMUECIM  (LaL  carbunculw,  a  Uttie  coal)  derives  its  name  from  the  two  prominent 
symptoms— a  j^owing  fiery  redness,  and  a  burning  pain.  It  consists  fif  an  inflammation, 
caused  by  aome  vitiated  ooudiUon  of  the  Mood,  or  some  atmospheric  influence,  attacking  a 
mtdi  of  skin  on  the  shoulders,  nape  of  the  nedc,  or  indeed  on  any  pert  of  the  body. 
The  part  swells  slightly,  feels  hard,  and  this  hardness  extends  deeply  into  the  tissues; 
the  {WD  is  very  severe,  and  the  patient  much  depressed  with  lossof  appetite,  and  general 
derangement  of  the  secretions.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  redness  assumes  a  dark 
punde  or  livid  hue,  the  cuticle  rises  in  blisters,  and  many  small  specks  of  matter  appear 
on  its  surface,  whldi  dischaige,  and  leave  apertures  like  those  in  the  rose  of  a  watering- 
pot;  through  this  a  tl^  viscm  fluid  escapes,  and  occasionally  s  small  slough  or  core  of 
the  true  skin  which  has  been  killed  by  the  disease.  Sometimes  ^ese  apertures  meet, 
fmning  large  opEmings,  and  in  others  the  whole  patch  of  skin  sloughs  and  comes  away. 

The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  restoring  the  secreting  organs  to  a  healthy  condition, 
the  agents  for  which  mtist  depend  on  the  individual  case;  in  supporting  the  patient's 
strength  by  easily  digested  food,  wine,  brandy  and  bark,  with  nitric  add ;  relieving  pain 
by  opiates,  and  encouraging  suppuration  with  warm  poultices ;  carrot,  turnip,  and  yeast 
poulUces  being  favorite  i4>pUcauons  in  this  disease.  To  prevent  excessive  loss  of  skin, 
the  0.  must  be  divided  freefy  with  a  knife  from  one  maigm  of  the  inflamed  patch  to  tbB 
oppodteone. 

OAB/BVBBTfl,   Bee  OABBmae. 

OABBmSTED  HTBBOGEV  Is  a  term  in  chemistry  applied  to  several  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Thus,  light  carbureted  or  monocarbnreted  hydrogen,  CH«,  is 
the  gaseous  compound  popularly  known  as  marsh  gas  and  fire-damp,  and  is  the  prindpal 
constituent  of  coal-gas.  See  Gas.  Heavy  carbureted  or  bicarboreted  hydrogen,  CiH«, 
is  otherwise  known  as  olefiant  gas  (q.v.). 

OAXOAOEHT^,  a  t.  of  Valencia,  Spiun,  about  28  m.  s.aw.  of  the  city  of  Valencia, 
situated  on  a  rich  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Juncar.  It  is  well  built,  with  good 
streets,  and  has  a  palace  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Calzada.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woolen,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district  Pop. 
about  13,500. 

OABCAHXT,  a  jeweled  chain  or  necklace.  Venice  was  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  carcanets  in  the  15th  centuiy. 

OASOASS,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  a  hollow  case  of  iron,  sometimes  globular,  and 
sometimes  ovate,  filled  wi^th  combustibles.  It  is  fired  from  a  mortar.  Its  chief  use  is 
to  ignite  buildings  in  the  enemy's  quarter,  and  to  give  suffldent  light  to  aim  the  shot 
•nduiells.  Garcassea  are  sud  to  have  been  first  used  by  one  of  the  princely  ecdesla* 
tics  of  Qennaay,  tiie  tdebop  of  Uunster,  when  he  fought  against  the  duke  of  Luzem* 
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bouig  at  Groll,  ia  1672.  The  oval  carcasses,  being  unoertaln  in  their  fli^t,  are  nov 
nearly  abandoned. 

Carcasses  are  not  intended  to  burst,  but  to  send  out,  through  holes,  a  furious  and 
IneztingnisfaaUe  fire,  which  lasts  from  8  to  13  minutes.  The  composition  with  vhidh 
th^  are  filled  consists  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  mealKanpowder,  pitch,  rosin,  tallow,  and 
Venice  turpentine,  about  half  beiiu;  nltpetw.  The  composition  is  packed  in  tightly 
through  one  of  the  holes;  and  the  holes  are  stopped  with  fuses  adjusted  to  ignite  ttie 
compo^tion  after  a  certain  space  of  time.  Sometimes  old  pistol  barrels,  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  are  introduced  wUh  the  compositlaii.  Compare  those  details  wlfli  CAHunn, 
and  Shblls. 

CABOABSOVKE,  a  L  in  the  defNUtment  of  Aude,  France,  dtuated  on  the  river  Aude, 
and  the  Canal  du  Midi,  about  05  m.  s.e.  of  Toulouse.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
old  and  new  towns.  The  modem  town  ia  wdl  built,  with  streets  running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  squares  adorned  witii  trees,  pleasant  bonleTards,  and  several  marble  foun- 
tains. The  old  town,  built  on  a  height,  is  much  more  pictnieaqne,  with  its  ramputa 
and  towers,  some  parts  of  them  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  zes^ 
with  the  castle,  from  the  lltb  or  13th  century.  This  old  town  suffered  greatiy  at  the 
bands  of  the  fierce  bigot  Simon  de  Hontfort  and  his  crusaders,  who  here  burned  400  of 
the  Albigensea  In  the  14th  c  it  effectually  resisted  the  black  prince.  The  clotb  nuuiu- 
factures  are  Important,  employing  a  large  number  of  operatives.  C.  has  also  manu- 
factures of  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  soap.  Pop.  of  ctnnmane,  '91,  28,286.  The  ancient 
name  of  Uie  town  was  Carcaso,  which  was  a  place  of  some  note  In  the  time  of  Caesar. 

GASCHABIAB.   8ee  Shabk. 

CABCHE1CI8H,  an  ancient  cily  frequentiy  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  capital 
of  the  Uittite  nation.  Bibli<»I  scholars  were  formerly  inclined  to  look  uDon  it  as  the 
classical  Circesium.  hut  recent  Assyriological  btvestigatiims  have  identlflea  it  with  the 
modem  Jerablfis  or  Jerablis,  a  Tillage  on  the  Euphiatea  river  not  far  from  Bired jek. 
Tlie  period  of  its  greatest  splendor  was  abt  B.a  1100-8S0.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
birthplaoe  of  that  modified  type  of  Assyrian  art  wtalfdi  spedaUy  dianotetiHB  the  earfy 
monuments  of  Asia  Minor. 

OABOnrOlU.  SeeCASOKR. 

OABSAKIKE.   Bee  Crbss,  Btitbb. 

0ABDAX0M8  are  the  capsules  of  certafai  tpades  of  plantB  of  the  natural  ordo'  9eUa- 
minem  (q.v.),  and  belonging  to  at  least  two  genera,  amomum  and  eUttoria.  They  are 
three-celled,  and  contain  numerous  wrinkled  seeds,  which  form  an  aromatic  pungent 
spice,  weaker  than  pepper,  and  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  taste.  On  account  of 
their  cordial  and  stimulant  properties,  they  are  employed  in  medicine,  very  geneially 
to  qualify  other  medicines;  tbey  are  also  used  in  confectionery,  although  not  to  a  great 
extsDt  in  Britain;  but  in  Acda  they  are  a  favorite  condiment;  and  in  the  n.  of  Genuny. 
they  are  used  In  almost  every  household  to  flavor  pastry.— The  C.  rect^ized  in  the 
British  pbamiacop<Bias,  and  called  frw  or  effieiruU  O. ,  also  known  in  commerce  as  Malabar 
O.,  are  the  produce  of  riMtoria  eankmora/um,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Malabar  and 
Oiuiara.  They  depend  for  their  qualities  on  a  peculiar  pungent  essential  oil,  called 
^  eardamom,  which  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  distilling  tiiem  with  water,  and 
when  fresh,  is  colorless.  Other  kinds  of  C.  occur  in  commerce,  but  none  is  equal  to 
the  true  G.  in  commercial  value.  The  different  kinds  of  C.  differ  not  only  in  strength, 
but  in  the  character  of  their  aroma.  The  plants  producing  them  have  much  genetal 
mmilarity. 

CABSAK,  Jbbomk,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  naturalist,  pbyrician,  and  philosopher, 
b.  at  Favla,  Sept  H  1001.  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  physician  and  jurisconsult  at 
Hlhui.  He  received  bis  early  education  at  home,  and  completed  his  studies  hi  Pavta 
and  Padua.  After  some  years,  ha  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  Here 
his  reputation  began  to  grow.  After  a  few  years,  he  began  to  lecture  on  medicine,  to 
the  practice  of  which  he  ultimately  betook  himself.  By  1S46,  his  reputation  had  so 
Increased,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  accept  a  professorship  at 
.  Copenhagen,  which,  however,  he  declined;  and,  in  1563,  we  find  him  proceeding  to 
8o>tIand,  on  an  invitation  from  Hamilton,  primate  of  that  country.  He  managed  to 
core  the  primate  of  an  inveterate  asthma,  which  had  defied  the  skill  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians,  and  returned  to  Milan  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  his  patient.  Here 
he  again  settled  for  some  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1659,  however,  he  removed  to  Pavla 
as  professor  of  medicine,  whence,  a^n,  in  the  same  capacity,  be  removed  to  Bolofj^ 
where  he  continued  teaching  till  1670,  when  we  find  him  imprisoned  for  debt.  Having 
regained  his  liberty  in  1571,  be  went  to  Rome  to  avoid  his  creditors  Here  he  was 
speedily  admitted  a  member  of  the  medical  college,  and  pensioned  by  pope  Gr^ory  XH. 
'Ilie  rest  of  his  life  he  spent,  without  public  employment.  In  Rome,  where  he  died  Sept. 
S,  1570.  a  few  weeks  after  finishing  his  autobiomphy.  Some  writen  asaart,  bat  on  no 
Boffldmit  authori^,  that  he  starved  himself  to  death,  to  fulfill  a  prediction  which  be  had 
made  as  to  Uie  time  when  he  should  die.  It  is  certain,  however,  thai  he  was  a  devoted 
astroU^er,  and  cast  lumwcopes  for  hlmaelf  And  others.  The  fiuidfulneM  necessary  to 
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nipp(Hl  the  faith  of  an  astrolt^er  Imbued  all  bis  aeieiitiflc  writing  These  wen  rery 
TOlaminotu.  A  sommary  of  bis  notions  on  physics  and  metaphysica  Is  given  in  his  two 
works — De  SubtiUtaU,  In  21  books,  and  De  Rerum  Varietate,  in  17  books.  Oo  the  whole, 
he  wrote  133  treatises  on  physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  astrology,  rhetoric,  liistoir, 
ethics,  dialectics,  natural  history,  music,  and  medicine.  These,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  abound  in  iucoherent  paradoxes,  contradictions,  and  capricious  abstractions,  more 
than  enough  to  overwhelm  the  few  profound  ideas  which  he  originated.  A  formula  for 
the  solution  of  certain  kinds  of  cubic  equations  is  called  "  Cardan's  formula,"  and  was 
published  by  him,  as  bis  own  iDvention,  in  the  An  Magna  nve  de  ReguUe  Alffebraieu 
(1545);  but  It  would  appear  that  the  formula  was  really  the  invention  of  one  Tartalea  or 
Tarti^ia.  In  religion,  C.  was  heterodox,  and  commonly  reputed  an  atheist.  His 
numerous  writings  were  collected  and  edited  by  Charles  Sphon  (10  vol&,  Lyon,  1668). 

OAXD>BOABI),  or  Oabd,  is  made  by  oastin^  together  several  layers  of  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  and  qiullty  requlrea  Bn^etioard,  used  by  artists,  is  made  entirely 
of  white  paper;  ordinary  cara-board.  of  fine  white  paper  outside,  i^th  one  or  more 
sheets  of  coarse  cartridge-paper  between.  According  to  the  number  of  layers,  tbsy  are 
called  three,  four,  nx,  or  e^ht  $haet  boards.  JUiU-board,  used  by  book-binders  as  tbo  oadi 
of  book-covers,  is  made  of  coarse  browa  paper,  glued  and  strongly  pressed. 

The  workman  arranges  the  paper  in  Uie  order  required  for  pasting,  and  the  pile, 
called  a  head,  is  placed  at  his  left  luuid.  the  paste-tub  onliis  right  He  lifts  a  sheet  nom 
the  head  with  his  left  hand,  bnuhea  it  over  with  paste  with  liis  rij^t;  then  anothw  !■ 
laid  npoa  that  and  pasted,  until  he  comes  to  the  last  required  to  complete  the  thickness 
of  one  board,  wheu  he  removes  two  sheets,  and  only  pastes  the  upper  one,  which  thus 
forms  the  lower  sheet  of  another  board.  This  is  repeated  till  the  whole  head  is  pasted, 
when  it  is  removed  to  a  press,  and  the  water  of  the  paste  squeezed  out  at  the  edges. 
The  boards  are  then  separated,  and  dried  by  hanging  them  in  a  room  artificially  heated. 
The  card-board,  which  is  now  rough  and  warped,  is  smoothed  and  flattened  by  making 
a  pile  coosistiug  alternately  of  sheets  of  rough  card-board  and  copper  plates,  with  a 
copper  plate  at  top  and  bottom.  This  pile  is  pissed  between  iron  rollers,  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  copper  impressed  upon  tlie  cara-board,  which  is  thus  flattened  and  beauti* 
fully  polished. 

The  eoameling  of  address-cards  is  produced  by  brushing  over  the  card-board  a 
mixture  of  china  or  kremnitz  white  (a  fine  variety  of  white  lead)  and  size.  After  dnrlog, 
this  surface  is  rubbed  lightly  over  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  previously  dipped  in  fine^ 
powdered  talc;  it  is  then  poli^ihed  by  rubbing  vigorously  with  a  hard,  close-set  brush. 

CAX'OEHAS,  a  seaport  and  city  of  Cuba,  capital  of  a  district,  105  m.  e.  of  Havana, 
on  a  bay  of  the  n.  coast,  and  having  railroad  communication  with  Matanzasand  Havana. 
There  Is  a  good  anchtwage  in  the  harbw.  Sugar  Is  the  chief  article  of  export.  The 
streats  are  well  liUd  ont  wid  lighted,  and  the  hoiues  are  nsn^y  neat  and  Bofid.  There 
la  m  bronze  statue  of  Colnmbns  in  (me  of  the  sqiures.  Uneh  of  the  business  is  done  by 
people  from  the  United  States,  *  fact  tiiat  gives  It  the  name  of  the  "American  city." 
In  1850,  the  city  was  plundered  by  Narclso  Lopez  (q.  v.).   Pop.  '93,  28,68a 

CAMIA,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  called,  on  account  of  Its  vidnlty  to  the 
heart,  by  the  same  Greek  name,  eardia,  and  probably  luurdly  distinguished  from  It  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Greek  medicine. 

CARDIAC  HEDIODTBS,  stomachic  and  stimulating  remedies — cordials,  so  called  from 
their  action  on  the  heart  through  the  stomach.   See  Cabdu. 

OABHI'AIl^  a  &ndly  of  bivalve  lamelll  branchiate  mollnaka,  of  which  the  cockle  la 

a  specimen, 

CAMITATiflTA,  pain  of  the  heart  or  stomach  (Cabdia).  The  name  Is  commonly 
applied  to  the  particular  variety  of  pain  called  hiarU>UTV,  arising  from  a  disordered 
stomach,  and  accompanied  with  acid  muctations.   See  Indioebtion. 

CUtDtPT  {Cmr-Taff,  Fort  of  the  Taff),  a  parliamentary  and  munldpal  bwough  and 
seaport,  one  of  the  county  towns  of  Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  situated  on  the  river  Taff, 
170  m.  w,  of  London  by  railway.  The  population,  which  was  about  1,000  in  1801,  was 
estimated  at  162,600  In  1806.  C.  with  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissant,.  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  town  extends  about  one  mile  In  each  direction  from  the  town-hall. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Glamoiganshire  uid  Monmouthshire  Infirmary, 
town-hall,  free  library  and  museum,  county  jail,  law-courts,  an  infirmary,  a  county  luna- 
tic asylum,  baths,  and  a  theater.  There  are  also  many  jnlvate  buildings  of  a  superior 
character,  and  a  public  park.  Of  the  numerous  places  of  worship  In  C,  only  a  few 
belong  to  the  church  of  England.   South  Wales  College  is  at  C. 

The  port  of  C.  Is  the  outlet  for  the  large  mineral  and  manufactured  produce  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  South  Wales  mineral-field,  In  which  are  the  populous  districts  of 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  Bhymney,  Aberdtu«,  and  the  Rhondda  valley,  wiUi  which  this  port  is 
connected  by  ^  Taff  vale,  the  Rhymney,  and  the  Ely  valley  railways,  and  the 
OlamotfCansnlre  canal.  The  town  la  also  one  of  tiie  chief  stations  on  the  Great  Western 
line  from  London  to  HUford-Haven.  The  Bnte  docks,  e.  and  w.,  with  an  area  of  76 
acres,  conatrueted  at  the  expense  of  the  Bute  estate,  nave  cost  upwards  of  a  million 
sterilng. 
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There  are  several  other  docks  and  basins  in  addition  to  a  floating  dock  with  a  lifting 
power  of  4,600  tons  and  many  dry  docks.  Since  the  'dO's  the  progress  of  the  town  has 
been  very  rapid,  owing  chiefly  to  the  trade  in  the  steam  coal  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 
The  export  of  coal  for  the  coasting  trade  increased  from  890,000  tone  in  1665  to  nearly 
1,300,000  tons  In  1891.  In  the  same  years  the  export  of  coal  to  foreign  coimtriee  in- 
creased from  1,461,000  tons  to  10,11B,000  tons.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  iron  and 
tin  plate  and  the  city  has  Iron  shipbnlldlng  works,  eztensiTe  iron  and  steel  plant  and 
many  Victories. 

The  assizes  fhalf-yearly,  alternately  with  Swansea)  and  the  quarter-sessions  are  held 
at  the  town-ball.  The  ancient  city  of  Llandaff,  now  a  mere  Tillage,  is  almost  connected 
with  Cardiff.  Cardiff  castle,  built  In  the  lUh  c,  is  now  partly  in  ruins  and  partly 
occupied  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole  of  the  modem  town  be- 
longs. Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of  Henry  I.,  died  In  the  castle  afto-  being  a 
prisoner  for  28  years. 

I>nring  the  CItII  War  Charles  I.  visited  Cardiff  and  the  castle  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists  and  the  parliamentarians.  In  1648  Cromwell  got  possession  of  it 
after  a  bombardment  lasting  three  days,  and  he  afterward,  as  an  example  to  his  soldiery, 
hanged  the  man  who  had  Strayed  the  city  to  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Vith  cen- 
tury the  inhabitants  of  Cardiff  complained  very  much  of  the  oconpetltion  of  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Caerphilly,  but  the  latter  soon  decayed,  while  Cardiff  advanced  in 
prosperity.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  it  bad  a  population  of  only  abont 
1,000.  The  transportation  was  carried  on  in  a  very  primitive  manner  and  only  vessels 
of  small  tonnage  could  enter  the  port.  The  opening  of  the  G-lamoi^anshire  canal  greatly 
advanced  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city,  but  a  still  greater  Impetus  to  progress 
was  the  construction  of  the  docks  and  basins. 

GABSOT  GIANT,  a  rude  statue  of  a  man  iOi  ft.  high,  cut  (in  Chicago)  from  a  block 
of  gypsum  sent  from  Iowa,  It  was  secretly  buried  near  the  village  of  Cardiff,  Onon- 
dMa  00.,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  pretended  to  have  been  found  in  Oct.,  1869,  and  was  ex- 
hibited with  gnat  BucoesB  for  several  months  as  "the  petrified  ^ant,"  deceiving  even 
some  Tom  of  sdence.  The  fraud,  one  of  the  most  notable  in  recent  times,  was^nally 
confessed. 

OASSIOAH  (anciently,  Ahertafi^  Mouth  of  the  Teify),  the  co.  t.  of  Cardiganshire,  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the  a.  w.  comer  of  the  county^n 
the  right  bank  of  the  Teify,  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  230  m.  n.  by  w.  of  London.  The 
vicinity  exhibits  romantic  scenery  on  the  Teify,  and  grand  rodu  on  the  coast.  The 
streets,  except  the  chief  one,  are  narrow  and  steep,  the  houses  built  of  slate-rock.  Pop- 
ulation of  the  municipal  borough  in  1891  was  8447.  With  Aberystwlth,  Lampeter,  and 
Adnar,  C.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Vessels  of  400  tons  reach  the  town  by 
Bprlng-Udes.  C.  became  an  important  town  abont  tbe  Korman  conquest.  The  Nonnans 
were  frequently  defeated  before  mastering  it.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  on  a 
low  cliff  on  the  Teify,  which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  in  1160,  by  a  Norman 
haron.  The  town  suffered  much  in  the  struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Komuuis. 
The  l^Itr  Is  said  to  have  been  the  last  British  rasort  of  ttie  heaver. 

CAUnOAX'.  Jahes  Ttohab  Britdbnbll,  7th  eari  of;  also  baron  Brudenell. 
lieutgen. ;  1707-1868.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  went  into  parliament  in  1818. 
In  1834,  he  entered  the  army  in  the  hussars,  and  rose  (1882)  to  be  lieut.col.  He  was 
overbearing  and  quarrelsome,  and  treated  his  men  with  great  severity,  so  that  out  of  a 
regiment  of  SCO,  he  made  within  two  vears  700  arrests,  and  held  106  courts-martial.  In 
lw7,  be  succeeded  to  the  peerage.  In  1840,  he  fougbt  a  duel  with  Capt.  Tuckett,  an 
officer  of  his  regiment.  In  which  hia  adversary  was  wounded.  Tbe  house  of  lords  sub- 
jected the  earl  to  a  show  of  trial,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The  Crimean  war  sent  him  to 
the  field  as  commander  of  tiie  li^t  cavalty,  and  he  led  that  body  of  800  through  tbe 
desperate  charge  at  Balaklava,  cutting  his  way  throu^  six  times  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian heavT  cavalry,  but  leaving  half  his  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  This  charge, 
celebratea  in  Tennyson's  poem,  was  desperate  and  brilliant  work,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
many  critics  a  wanton  and  needless  sacrifice  of  his  men.  In  1861,  he  was  made  lieut. 
gen.   He  left  no  chUdren,  and  the  titles  passed  to  his  relative,  the  marquis  of  Ailesbury. 

CABDIGAlf  BAT,  a  semicircular  bend  of  St.  George's  channel,  on  tbe  w.  coast  of 
Wale^  4fi  m.  wide  from  n.  to  a.,  and  30  m.  deep,  with  a  sweep  of  coast  of  110  milea 
Its  exterior  points  are  Brach-y-PwIl,  off  which  lies  Bardsey  isle,  In  Caernarvon,  and 
Sturm  Head,  in  Pembroke.  It  receives  the  rivers  Hawddacfa,  Dovy,  Tstwith,  Yren.  and 
Teify.  It  has  8  to  80  fathoms  water,  with  three  reefs.  A  strong  current  sweeps  round 
the  bay  from  s.  to  north.  Almost  all  tbe  harbors  on  the  coast  are  obstructed  by  bars. 
A  great  part  of  C.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  once  dry  land,  protected,  as  Holland  now  Is, 
by  dams  and  dikes,  and  containing  16  towns,  and  the  land  is  said  to  have  been  sub* 
merged  about  520  a.d. 

CABOZQANSHIBE,  a  maritime  co.  in  South  Wales,  on  Cardigan  bav,  with  an  area  of 
302  sq.m.,  a  half  being  waste.  The  surface  is  hilly,  inter8[)ersed  with  fertile  valleys.  A 
rugged,  bleak  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  co.,  from  the  b.w.  to  the 
n.e.,  between  the  coast  and  the  Teify,  ending  abruptly  in  a  shelving  beach  in  tbe  middle 
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of  the  coast,  but  oo  other  parts  there  are  rich  flat  tracts.  The  co.  coatains  little 
wood.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Teify,  which  rises  in  a  small  laka  near  tlie  center  of 
the  CO.,  and  runs  70  m.  B.e.  and  e.  along  the  s.  border  of  the  co.,  the  Claerwen,  Tstwith, 
and  Rhcidol.  C.  contains  some  romantic  water-falls,  especially  the  Khcidol  falls 
and  the  Devil's  bridge,  and  above  20  small  lakes  or  llvns,  noted  for  their  wild  beauty. 
C.  reposes  on  lower  Silurian  slates  and  shales,  coutami^g  few  or  no  organic  remains. 
Bich  veins  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  occur.  The  climate  is  cold  and  wet,  but 
mild  though  wet  on  the  coast.  Snow  lies  long  on  the  hills  In  winter.  Summer  la 
delightful  in  the  valleys.  C.  is  an  agricultural  co.,  and  its  chief  brandi  of  industry 
is  the  rearing  of  live-stock.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  on  tlie  poor 
clay  and  peat  soils  of  the  mountains,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  on  the  flat  loams 
of  the  coast  and  valleys.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  small.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woolens  and  gloves,  stockings,  and  hats.  Oata,  barley,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  butter,  nlatcs,  and  woolens  are  exported.  Cardigan  is  the  co.  town ;  the  other  chief 
towns  being  Aberystwitb,  Lampeter,  Adpar,  Aberayron,  Tregaron.  C.  sends  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  71,  62,712 ;  in  '91  it  was  (  8,467.  In  834,  the  king  of  C.  became 
king  of  all  Wales,  under  the  title  of  Roderick  the  great.  He  divided  Wales  among  his 
three  sons.  After  this,  the  Danes  and  Normans  overran  Cardiganshire.  The  co. 
has  many  remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps  and  roads,  Druidical  circles,  cairns,  and 
castles.  Many  Welsh  princes  and  bards  were  buried  in  tlie  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  16 
m.  s.e.  of  AbeiTStwith,  and  some  of  the  records  of  the  principality  were  ^pt  here.  In 
C.  there  is  acunousprwUce  of  sending  presents  (biddingt)  to  a  new-married  couple,  which, 
when  sold,  often  realize  £50  or  £60. 

GABDIVAL  (Lat  cardinaiM,  principal,  from  cardo,  a  hinge).  Cardinals  are  the  high- 
est dignitaries  in  the  Roman  church  after  the  pope,  whose  electors  and  councilors  they 
are.  The  title,  however,  had  at  first  a  more  ^neral  application.  The  pope  being  the 
sovereign  bishop  over  the  whole  Romish  church,  ana  having,  as  such,  many  duties  to 
fulfill  inconsistent  with  those  of  a  particular  diocese,  had,  from  very  early  times,  a  num- 
ber of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  whom  he  appointed  his  vicars  and  coadjutors  for 
ttie  management  of  the  diocese  of  Rome.  The  biwops  ezeTciaed  the  episcopal  function 
in  the  pope's  stead,  each  having  s  peculiar  chwcb  within  the  diocese.  The  priests  were 
titular  parsons  of  the  churches  in  the  citv  of  Rome,  and  had  the  cure  of  souls.  The 
deacons  had  charge  of  some  churches  and  cnapels  of  devotion,  which  they  held  as  deo- 
conrlea,  with  the  additional  duty  of  assisting  the  pope  when  he  officiated  in  public. 
ThMe  three  classes  of  ecclesiastics  were  called  eaMmati  or  eardindUt,  to  denote  that 
they  were  the  first  or  chief  over  the  rest,  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Rome 
were  under  their  direction.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  priests  and  deacons  of  other 
cities  of  importance  assumed  the  title  of  C,  to  distinguish  tbem  from  other  priests  and 
deacons  over  whom  they  claimed  supremacy;  but  the  popes  subsequently  ordained  that 
none  but  those  whom  they  had  chosen  should  be  honored  with  that  title.  Amongst 
those  whom  the  popes  thus  appointed  were  the  seven  bishops  wburbiearii,  who  took 
their  titles  from  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  These  bishops  were  called  htlh 
domadxvHi,  because  they  attended  the  pope  for  a  week  each  in  his  turn.  These  cardinals 
took  part  with  the  Roman  cleigy  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  was  generally  chosen 
from  their  number.  About  theDe^nning  of  the  12th  c,  the  popes  luving  formed  a 
regular  court,  bi^an  to  bestow  the  rank  of  C.  priest  or  0.  deacon  on  any  individual  of 
the  clergy,  or  even  of  the  laity,  whom  they  chose  to  select;  and  to  each,  wheUierRcoiMin 
or  foreign,  they  gave  the  title  of  some  particular  church  in  Rome,  but  without  attaching 
to  it  any  obligatoiy  service.  Thus  the  cardinals  became  a  separate  body  elected  for  lifp 
and  the  officiating  priests  of  the  Roman  parisbes  were  gradually  deprived  of  the  title. 
In  1109,  Nicholas  11.  limited  the  right  of  election  to  the  popedom  to  the  cardinals  thus 
appointed,  leaving  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  merely  the  right  of 
approving  of  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  to  the  emperor  that  of  confirming  it. 
Even  these  prerogatives,  in  course  of  tjme,  were  withdrawn.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  powers  ^ns  utrusted  to  them,  the  Wshops  in  the  great  councils  of  the  church 
continued  to  take  precedence  of  the  catdluals;  and  it  was  not  till  1614  tbat  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  in  the  sitUng  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  adjudged  precedence  to  the 
cardinals  over  the  ecclesiastical  peers— bishops  and  abbots.  The  power  of  the  iwpes 
to  appoint  <wdin»3  has  often  been  contested,  and  their  right  to  precedence  denied,  by 
the  other  dignified  eoclesiaalics.  In  1567,  pope  Plus  V.  forbade  any  clergyman  not 
appointed  by  the  pope  to  assume  the  title  of  C;  and  Sixtus  V.,  in  Dec.  1586,  fixed 
weir  number  at  70— viz.,  the  6  bishops  suburbicarii,  50  priests,  and  14  deacons,  and  on 
this  footing  they  have  since  remained,  though  the  number  is  seldom  complete,  the  pope 
generally  leaving  some  vacancies  for  extraordinary  cases.  The  number  nas  frequently 
nUlen  greatly  under  70.  When  Nicliolas  III.  was  chosen  pope,  there  were  but  el^t 
cardinals;  and  a  little  before  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  there  were  but  four.  Some- 
times before  Sixtus  V.  the  number  was  exceeded,  as  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.. 
when  there  were  74.  The  body  of  cardinalR  is  styled  the  sacred  college.  Most  of  the 
cardinals  reside  in  Rome,  and  either  enjoy  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  are  employed  in 
the  administration.  When  not  so  provided  for,  the  cardinals  receive  an  allowance  of 
100  dollars  monthly  from  the  papal  treasury.   Some  cardinals  belong  to  monasUc 
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orders,  and  reside  in  their  convents  even  after  their  election.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  O. 
bishops  in  the  place  in  which  they  are  established  is  truly  episcopal,  but  they  are  not 
obl^ed  to  reside.  That  of  the  C.  priests  and  deacons  is  almost  episcopal,  buteztends  do 
farther  than  the  church  and  sacristy.  They  have  there  an  episcopal  seat  under  a  canopy, 
like  bishops,  and  thtay  there  solemnly  give"  the  people  tiieir  blessiDg.  The  creation  <x 
cardinals  is  wholly  in  the  pope.  If  the  new-created  C.  is  at  Rome,  he  goes  the  same  dinr 
to  visit  the  pope,  who  puts  Hva  red  cap  on  his  head.  The  red  hat,  which  Innocent  IV. 
ordained  that  cardinals  should  wear,  to  show  that  they  ought  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  shedding  of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  is  afterwards  ^ven  in  a  public 
consistory.  A  number  of  symbolical  ceremonies  accompaay  this  investiture.  The  car- 
dinals  that  are  absent,  when  chosen,  have  the  cap  sent  them  .by  a  special  messenger 
from  the  pope.  The  hat  is  given  by  the  pope's  own  hands;  and  many  cardinals  who  do 
not  visit  Kome,  die  without  ever  having  received  it.  The  only  exception  is  in  favor  of 
members  of  royal  houses,  to  whom  the  hat  is  sent.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  gave  to 
the  cardinals  the  title  of  eminence,  which  they  shar^  with  the  grand-master  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  the  Qennan  or  ^man  empire.  The 
pope  often  employs  cardinals  as  ambassadors,  and  the  individual  thus  employed  is 
staled  legate  a  latere.  A  C.  legate  acts,  or  recently  acted,  as  governor  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Papal  states,  wnich  thence  received  the  name  of  legations.  The  chief 
Kcretaiy  of  state,  (he  eamerlengo  or  mlniBter  of  finances,  the  vicar  of  Borne,  and  other 
leading  offlcials,  are  always  (Aosen  from  among  the  cardinals.  The  council  of  car^ 
^nals,  when  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  to  disco ss  matters  of  chorch 
and  state,  is  called  the  consiBtorium.  There  are  public  consistoriea,  which  are  held  on 
great  occasions,  and  correspond  to  the  levees  of  other  sovereigns;  and  private  and 
secret  consistories,  which  are  the  privy  council  of  the  pope.  Horeri's  DieUonarj/, 
voce  OanUnal.  contains  a  list  of  caniinals  from  1119  to  1734,  with  their  names,  ooun- 
trie«>,  etc.,  and  the  dates  of  their  election  and  ctoafh.  fiee  Ulua.,  VsMmma,  UavKB,  jam 

NUNB.  vol.  XII. 

GASDniAL  BIBD^r  Bbd  Bna>,  Ouariea  eardinalia,  also  called  cardinal  finch,  car- 
dinal grosbeak,  and  Virnnian  nightingale,  one  of  the  finest  song-birds  of  America, 
belongs  to  the  family  of  jHnffiUida,  and  differs  from  the  true  grosbeaks  (onxatAmcMM 
in  having  the  beak  slightly  bulging.  The  general  color  of  the  male  is  red,  the  bead 
being  vermilion,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plumage  around  the  base  of  the  bill 
being  black.  The  feathers  of  the  crown  are  long,  and  erected  into  a  conical  crest, 
like  a  red  cap.  The  C.  B.  abounds  in  Texas,  Florida,  and  the  southern  states  of 
America  generally,  migmting  northwards  In  spring,  but  never  further  than  Haasachn- 
setts,  where  only  a  few  stragglers  are  seen.  Its  loud,  clear,  sweet,  and  varied  song  is  to 
be  heard  chiefly  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  - 

OASDIHAl  FLOWEK.    8ee  Lobelia. 

CAKDIITAL  HTJ1CBOS ;  Cabdinai.  Poiitts,  Cabdiital  SiONfi,  Cardinal  Wnme. 
The  numbers  which  answer  the  question,  "  How  many?"  I.e.,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  are 
C.  numben.  The  .C.  points  of  the  horizon  are  the  N.,  B.,  E..  and  W.  points;  the  two 
former  are  the  points  In  which  tlie  meridian  cuts  the  horizon  near  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  heavens  respectively;  the  two  latter  those  In  which  the  prime  vatlcal  cuts 
the  horizon  near  the  points  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets  respectively.  The  C.  tiffiu  of 
the  zodiac  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Oapikoni.  Hie  C.  «AMb  an  those  whidh  lilow 
from  the  C  points  of  the  faorizim. 

OARSHfAL  VIBTU£S  (Lat.  eimUwiU$,  chief,  from  eardo,  a  hinge).  The  C.  T.  of  the 
ancients  were  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude.  They  were  so  called  because 
the  whole  of  human  virtue  was  supposed  to  hinge  or  turn  upon  them.  In  other  words, 
tbeywere  considered  as  a  full  and  comprehensive  classification  of  man's  various  duties. 

Tills  mode  of  dividing  the  virtues  is  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  Socrates.  The 
ancient  moralists  treated  under  ethics  the  whole  sum  of  human  duty  and  virtue.  Thus, 
Aristotle  considers  the  great  problem  of  the  science  to  be  the  determination  of  man's 
highest  good,  together  with  the  means  of  reali^ig  it.  Hence,  he  includes  both  the  social 
virtues  and  the  prudential  regard  to  the  welfare  of  ttie  Individual  In  the  same  scheme. 
Of  the  four  C.  v.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first,  justice,  is  the  social  virtue;  Uiat  prudence 
(which,  properly  speaking,  includes  temperance  also)  regards  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  while  fortitude  is  necessary  to  both.  This  last  wus  a  virtue  greatly  esteemed  In 
the  ancient  world,  each  one's  lot  being  much  less  secure  than  with  us  in  the  present  day; 
it  was  impossible  to'  say  what  sufferings  might  be  in  store  for  the  most  prosperously  sit- 
uated of  men. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  made  an  attempt  to  correct  the  more  obvious  defects  of  the  clasalfl- 
cation,  and  has  substituted  one  which  he  deems  free  from  those  defects.  The  most 
notable  omission,  in  the  ancient  scheme,  judged  from  the  modem  i>oint  of  view.  Is  the 
absence  of  all  reference,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  the  virtue  of  goodness  or 
banevolence. 

Accordingly,  to  adapt  the  clasdflcation  to  the  altered  point  of  view,  benevolence  has 
to  be  added  to  the  list.  This  is  Dr.  WheweU's  first  virtue:  the  others  are  justice,  truth, 
purity,  and  order.  But  the  scheme,  as  thus  amended,  is  scarcely  less  ol^tlonable  than 
before.  Hie  vbtne  named  last,  order,  which  means  obedience  to  authori^,  cannot  but 
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emtain  8  very  large  portion  of  all  the  rest;  seeing  that  jostlce,  truth,  etc.,  •»  odtrfiied 

poritiTO  law.  Then,  what  is  understood  by  purity,  mcludiDg  the  control  of  the  two 
powBifal  appetites,  hanger  and  sex,  is  partly  prudent^  and  partly  Bocial. 

The  ethioU  discussions  of  modern  times  may  be  very  much  aided,  if  we  divide  the 
totality  of  human  virtue  on  the  following  plan.  There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  human 
actions,  which  are  all  approved  of  or  accounted  virtuoos,  bat  on  different  grounds,  and 
In  a  different  manner. 

1.  There  are  actions  which  are  forbidden  by  society  nitder  penalties ;  in  other  words, 
men  are  punished  for  commlttb^  them.  Such  are  theft,  breach  of  bargain,  slander, 
violence  to  the  person,  and  all  the  offenses  against  our  fellow-men  that  are  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  avoiding  of  all  these  actions  is  signified  to  be  a  part  of  oui 
duty,  the  suffering  inflicted  on  the  doers  of  them.  The  law  fines,  imprisons,  or  puts 
to  deaUi  tjhose  who  will  not  conform  to  its  regulations. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  not  the  only  power  tliat  prescribes  conduct  enforced  by  penal- 
ties. The  pubUc  opinion  of  the  oonntiy  at  large  forbids  certain  actions,  and  punishea 
transgressors  by  excluding  them  from  sodal  intercourse;  such,  for  example,  are  acts  of 
nnchastity,  more  en>edairy  when  committed  by  women.  There  are  also  codes  enacted 
by  particular  socletfes,  as  the  code  of  honor  among  gentlemen,  which  constitutes  some 
actions  offenses  that  are  not  so  by  law,  or  by  universal  opinion.  Cowardice  is  one  of  the 
onalities  most  obnoxious  to  the  code  of  honor. 

The  actions  prohibited  by  law  are  obviously  such  as  could  not  be  allowed  without 
tiie  entire  subversion  of  human  society.  If  murder  and  theft  were  to  go  unpunished, 
the  fvincipal  end  for  which  men  associate  together  in  communities— that  is,  protection 
ai^  aBComy— would  not  be  attained.  It  Is  impossible  that  we  ahould  not  di^pove  of 
■11 0Udi  adaona,  and  approve  of  the  contrary. 

S.  There  are  some  actions  that  are  accounted  virtuous,  while  tiidr  oppodtea  are  not 
ponded,  as  in  the  case  of  those  now  mentioned.  Doing  good  to  persons  that  have  no 
claim  upon  us — in  other  words,  benevolence  or  philanthropy — ^is  considered  highly 
praiseworthy;  but  the  neglecting  of  this  is  not  usually  visited  with  any  punishment  or 
cenaore;  so  that  if  it  be  a  duty  to  perform  acts  of  benevolence,  it  is  a  duty  generically 
different  from  paying  our  debts,  and  respecting  the  person  and  property  of  our  neigh- 
bor. 'Die  motives  brought  to  bear  on  the  two  cases  are  widely  contrasted:  in  the  one, 
vepunftA  for  dt^ng  tiie  action  forbidden;  in  the  other,  we  retoivrd  for  doing  the  thing 
enjoined,  and  inflict  no  punishment  if  that  is  neglected.  Here  lies  the  difference  between 
dutjf,  strictiy  so  called,  and  merit.  In  the  bare  performance  of  duty  there  is  no  merit;  a 
man  would  not  even  be  commended  for  the  punctual  payment  of  his  just  debts,  if  it 
were  not  that  many  people  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  comparison  with  these 
the  correct  person  excites  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  DisopprobttUon  is  the 
sentiment  properly  concerned  with  duty,  or  rather,  with  breach  of  duty;  approbatum  Is 
bestowed  on  ul  who  do  somethfaig  over  and  above  their  duty.  Tliia  dtotinction  is  known 
In  every  depfurtinent  et  practical  fife;  while  qwculative  moralists  liaMtaally  lose  sight 
of  it. 

8.  The  virtues  included  under  prudence  are  in  a  different  position  from  either  of  the 
foregoing  classes.  Bearing  the  common  names,  virtue  and  duty,  by  which  they  are  recog- 
idzed  as  worthy  of  apptobation  or  commendation,  they  are  nevertheless  unaccompani^ 
with  the  sanctions  either  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  The  imprudent  man  is  subject 
to  no  legal  penalty,  unless  he  clearly  involves  other  persons  in  his  inuirudence;  and  the 
prudent  man  is  not  rewarded  with  the  praise,  esteem,  or  otim  lienefits  conferred  upon 
tb»  benevolent  man.  It  is  true  that  the  young  are  punialied  by  parents  or  teachers  for 
impmdences;  and  some  governments  take  such  a  paternal  care  of  thelT  subjects,  as  to 
iranish  them  for  sins  agunst  themselves. '  Uen  liave  been  sent  to  prison,  because  of  ttiur 
endangering  their  own  salvation  by  embracing  heresy;  but  at  the  present  day,  such  a 
proceeding  is  considered  beyond  the  function  of  government.  Uen  and  women,  arrived 
at  maturity,  are  expected  to  talte  care  of  their  own  interests;  even  if  they  do  not,  no  one 
punishes  them;  it  tiiey  do,  no  one  rewards  them.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  feeling 
of  disesteem  in  the  one  case,  and  of  esteem  or  commraidation  in  the  otiier;  udtiier  « 
vliich,  however,  attains  any  considerable  strength  until  more  than  the  individual's  edf 
la  involved.  In  short,  although  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  all  sentiment  as  lookers 
on,  when  men  behave  prudently  or  Imprudentiy,  our  rule  is  non-tTitmferenoo;  and  this 
ooDstitotes  a  marlced  distinction  between  the  self-regarding  and  the  social  vices  and 
virtues. 

Accordingly,  when  ethical  writers  are  endeavoring  to  probe  the  foundations  of  the 
moral  sense  m  man,  they  ought  to  consider  separat^y  those  three  different  species  of 
conduct  for  the  sentiinent  excited  by  each  is  marked  by  strong  peculiarities.  To  clasa 
•odal  duties  enforced  by  punishment,  social  virtues  stimulated  by  rewards,  and  pni- 
denoe,  which  la  acoompanied  by  neither,  under  one  common  designation,  and  diacnaa 
than  as  if  tliey  were  essentially  the  same,  is  to  oonfoa^  instead  of  clearing  up,  the  fint 
^Inci^es  of  morality. 

In  Roman  Catholic  systems  of  theology,  there  are  dechued  to  be  toaieardinalviriuM 
— "prndence,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice" — from  which  aU  other  "moral"  vir- 
tues are  represented  as  flowing.  But  there  is  a  prior  division  of  viitoes  into  the  two 
daasea  of  theological  and  morA;  the  theological  virtues  being  ftdtfa,  hope,  and  chari^. 
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The  distinction  between  these  two  dasaes  is  represented  as  consisting  in  this,  that  che 
theolo^cal  virtues  "immtduiMy  regard  God:"  and  the  moral  virtues  do  not  immediately 
T^artTOod,  but  are  commanded  and  rewarded  by  Ood,  aitd  are  beneficial  to  ourselves. 

OABDXHa  OF  COTTOS,  etc.,  the  process  of  disentangting  and  arranging  in  parallel 
rows  the  fibers  of  cotton.  This  operation  may  be  compared  to  the  commng  and  brush- 
ing of  one's  tiair,  and  the  oard  combines  the  properties  of  the  comb  and  brush,  being  a 
brush  with  wire  teeth  instead  of  hairs.  These  teeth  are  inserted  in  strips  of  leather 
which  are  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Several  such  cylinders  are  arranged  so 
that  Hie  ends  of  the  teeth  are  nearly  in  contact;  and  the  cotton  being  brought  to  them, 
is  cau^t  up,  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  combed  out  as  the  cylinders  revolve  in 
the  form  ox  beautiful  films  or  fleeces,  whidi  are  mnoved  tr^  a  emaller  drum-card,  called 
the  "dofleT,"and  again  from  this  by  the  "doflSng-knife.''^  These  films,  which  are  of 
the  width  of  the  drum,  are  next  contracted  to  a  narrow  ribbon,  by  being  passed  through 
a  funnel;  and  thus  narrowed,  are  called  the  "  card  ends"  or  "slivers,"  and  are  now  ready 
for  the  next  process  of  "drawing"  or  "doubling.    See SriKNino. 

CABDINIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  conchifersB,  containing  86  species,  which  extend  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  inferior  oolite.  They  have  an  oval  or  oblong  shell,  attenuated  poste- 
riorly, and  marked  with  lines  of  growth,  and  an  external  ligament.  They  occur  abun- 
danuy  in  the  valuable  layera  of  clay-ironstone  called  "moMel-banda."  In  Derbyshire, 
this  material  la  wrought,  like  marble,  into  vases. 

OABDrTU,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart,  a  form  of  disease  of  very  rare  oocurreuc^  If 
the  term  be  limited  in  its  application  to  cases  of  true  acute  inflammatioo  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  itself.  C,  however,  was  commonly  understood  in  a  wider  sense, 
so  as  to  include  certain  forms  of  disease  of  the  external  and  internal  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart;  and  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that,  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  medical  pathology  and  dia^osis,  the  names  of  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis (q.'v^-)  have  come  prominently  into  view  as  indicating  the  most  ordinary  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  heart.    See  Hsart,  Disbabbbop  thb. 

GABDITO  AND  CABSIA'GEX,    See  Cockle. 

GABDO'KA,  a  t.  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  about  44  m.  n.w.  of  Barcelona.  It  is  situated 
on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cardencr,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  pierced  with 
six  gates,  and  commanded  by  a  castle  on  a  height.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  a 
mountain  of  salt  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  a  height  of  about  600  ft,  and  measures  a 
league  round.  When  the  sun  shines  on  this  g^ntic  mass,  the  eilect  is  of  the  most 
MHlant  and  gorgeous  description.   Fop.  about  4000. 

OABDOOH',  Oynara  eardunculvi,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  same  genus  wiUi  the  arti- 
choke (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  toe  n.  of  Africa,  u  very  much  reson- 
bles  the  artichoke,  but  is  of  larger  size,  whilst  the  flowers  (heads  of  flowera)  are 
smaller.  It  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  for  the  sake  of  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  salad,  or  more  generally  as  a  boiled  vesetable 
during  winter. 

CABSfl.  AH  that  we  know  of  C,  for  certain,  is,  that  they  are  of  ancient  and  eastern 
origin.  What  is  asserted  by  count  de  Oebelin  and  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  subject, 
that  in  their  primary  stage  they  constituted  some  sort  of  symbolic  and  even  moral  game, 
b  not  so  well  estabushKL  Tne  Hindu  and  Chinese  C.  are,  however,  emUematlo  in  a 
very  high  degree — the  former  lUnstiratlng  the  ten  avatarB,  or  incarnauons  of  the  dei^ 
Vlahnu;  and  the  so-called  paper-tickets  of  the  Chinese  typifying  the  stare,  the  hmnan 
▼irtues,  and,  indeed,  almost  anythi^  you  please.  The  learned  sir  William  Jones 
expresses  himself  convinced  that  the  Hindu  game  of  chatvixffi—ibe  four  rajahs  or  kings 
— a  species  of  highly,  complicated  chess,  was  the  flret  germ  of  that  parti-colored  paste- 
board which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  modem  fortunes.  In  the  wardrobe  accounts 
of  Edward  I. ,  there  is  an  item  of  money  paid  for  the  use  of  that  monarch  for  playing  at 
the  four  kings — "  ad  opus  regis  ad  ludendum  ad  mutiuor  reget,  viii.i.  v.d." — ^wnida  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  game  at  C. ;  but  how  ana  whoi  painted  C.  took  the  place  of 
carved  figures.  Is  still  but  matter  of  conjecture. 

A  pack  of  Hindustani  C. .  tn  the  possession  of  the  royal  Asiatic  sodety,  and  presented 
to  capt.  Cromline  Smith  In  1815  by  a  high-caste  Brahman,  was  declared  by  the  donor  to  be 
actually  1000  years  old.  "Nor,"  ouoth  theBrahman  "canany  of  usnowplay  atthem,  for 
they  are  not  like  our  modern  car^  at  all. "  Neither,  indeed,  do  they  bear  any  remarkable 
resemblance  to  our  own— the  pack  consisting  of  no  less  than  el^t  suits  of  divere  colors, 
the  kings  being  mounted  upon  elephants,  and  thevlden,  or  secimd  honors,  upon  horsefly 
tigers,  and  buHs.  Moreover,  there  are  other  marks  br  which  the  respecttve  value  of  the 
ecn&mon  C.  may  be  distinguished,  which  would  puzzle  our  club  quidnuncs  not  a  little — 
such  as  "  a  pine-apple  in  a  shallow  cup,"  and  "a  something  like  a  parasol  without  a 
handle,  and  vrith  two  broken  ribs  sticldng  through  the  top."  In  the  Chinese  dictionary, 
called  Ching-ttte-tunff,  it  is  asserted  that  Botted  C.  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Seun-no 
(1120  A.D.),  and  devised  for  the  amusement  of  his  numerous  wives;  there  are  SO  C.  in 
each  of  these  packs,  8  suits  of  9  C.  each,  and  S  siDgle  C.  superior  to  all  Qxe  others.  The 
name  of  (me  of  the  suits  Is  Kew-ko-wan^tiiai  is  to  sav,  the  nine  ten-thousands  of  kwau, 
strings  of  beads,  shells,  or  money-,  and  the  titles  of  toe  other  two  suits  are  equally  con- 
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dse  and  dgoiflcant.  The  Chinese  C.  have,  howenr,  a  decided  advantage  over  tbOM  oi 
Hii^UBtan  in  being  oblong  instead  of  circular. 

0.  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  until  towards  the  end  of  tiie  14th 
coitaiT.  "  In  the  year  1879,"  writes  Carelluyzo,  "  was  brought  into  Ylterbo  the  game 
at  car^,  which  comes  from  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called  naib." 
"  Whence  afterwards,"  says  Mr,  W.  Clutto  (Origin  and  Mttory  of  Playing  Carda,  Lond., 
1848),  "perhaps  Jackanapes,  Jack  of  cards."  This  entry  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  of  Cliarles  VI.  of  France,  in  1898:  "  Oiven  to  Jacquemin  Gringoaneur,  painter, 
for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt  and  colored,  and  variously  omamenteo,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  king,  66  sola  of  Paris."  From  the  date  of  this  year  being  immediately 
subaeqnent  to  that  in  which  the  king  lost  his  reason,  the  story  goes  that  C.  were 
invented  to  divert  his  royal  melancholy ;  but  they  were  certainly  of  earlier  use  In  France. 
The  French  clergr  took  greatly  to  G.  about  this  ^e;  we  are  afraid,  too,  it  was  to  the 
ungenteel  game  of  all-fours,  since  we  find  them  specially  forbidden  that  amusement  by 
the  synod  of  Langres,  in  1404. 

Gard-making  becune  a  regular  trade  in  Germany  14  years  after  tliis,  and  it,  as  well 
as  card-painting,  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  exclusively  by  females; 
the  wood -engraving  of  C,  however,  did  not  begin  until  some  Ume  afterwards.  The 
Trips  were  tMnveiy  prettily  imagined,  the  suits  consisting  of  hearts,  bells,  accwns,  ud 
uaves.  The  place  of  her  majesty  the  queen  was  filled  by  a  knight  in  those  days;  and  it 
is  to  Italy,  and  not  to  Glenn  any  or  Fnmce,  that  the  gTory  of  giving  ^Aace  aux  dame* 
must  be  conceded.  There  was  also  no  ace  whatever!  By  1430,  gambling  by  means  of 
0.  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  provoke  St.  Bemardin  to  preach  against  it  at 
Bologna;  and  that  so  eloquentlv  as  to  cause  his  hearers  to  make  a  fire  in  the  public 
place  and  throw  all  the  C.  In  their  possession  into  it— a  proceeding  which  must  have 
bran  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Messrs.  De  la  Sue  of  that  period.  The  signs  upon  Italian 
0.,  wlxkh  seem  to  have  been  the  first  imported  into  England,  were  cups,  swords, 
money,  and  clubs;  but  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  their  further  importation  was 
forUoden,  and  ttie  home-trade  of  card-making  protected.  C.  were  played  by  that  time, 
we  read,  "  in  all  places  of  worship"  in  this  country,  by  which  it  was  meant,  not  in  the 
churches,  but  in  the  houses  of  all  the  gentry.  Henry  Vll.  was  a  card-player;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  entries  in  that  mean  monarch's  privy-purse  account  of  his  majesty's  little 
losings.  His  daughter  Margaret,  at  the  age  of  14,  was  found  by  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land—the first  time  be  ever  saw  herein  the  act  of  playing  cards;  and  it  was  most  prob- 
ably icartS,  for  he  at  once  "proposed"  to  ber,  and  she  "accepted"  him.  There  was  a 
mm  regularly  allotted  to  the  princess,  afterwards  ^neen,  Mary,  as  pocket-money  for  this 
especial  purpose ;  the  sums  given  her  at  a  time  for  immediate  disbursement  ranging  from 
90>.  to  W8.,  but  one  entry  being  so  disgracefully  low  (for  a  princess)  as  "two  Hid 
tuppence."  James  I.  likewise  p&yed  a  ^od  deal,  but  so  sleepily  that  he  required  some- 
body to  hold  his  C.  for  him. 

About  the  year  1660,  heraldic  C.  were  first  introduced  into  England,  the  king  of  clubs 
being  represented  by  the  arms  of  the  pope;  of  spades,  by  those  of  the  king  of  France; 
of  diamonds,  by  those  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  of  hearts,  by  those  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. From  these  heraldic  0.,  we  suppoae,  Vx.  Ohatto  d^ves  the  word  coat-card, 
instead  of  coort-card,  which  is  certaiiuy  in  more  general  use.  Jn  1679,  a  inck  waa 
published  containing  the  history  of  all  the  popish  plots,  "excellently  engraved  on 
copper-plates,  with  very  large  descriptions  under  each  card.  Aspersers  of  this  pack," 
it  IS  added  by  their  disinterested  publisher,  "plainly  ^ow  themselves  to  be  popishly 
affected." 

The  French,  from  whom  we  derive  our  ordinary  suits  of  diamond,  heart,  spade,  and 
club — earrMU,  eemr,  pnw^  and  (r^ — were  <M)ntinaallT  ^an^g  their  court-<»rds.  and 
repreBenting  on  them  au  sorts  of  historical  characters.  In  the  eanler  periods,  their  kings 
were  David,  Alexander,  Ceesar,  and  Charlemagne,  or  Solomon,  Augustus,  Olovis,  and 
Constantine;  about  sU  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  queens.  Fire  Daniel  has  the  most 
ingenious  theories.  Troops,  says  he,  however  brave  and  numerous,  require  to  luive 
prudent  and  experienced  generals.  The  tr^  or  clover-plant,  which  abounds  in  the 
meadows  of  France,  denotes  that  a  chief  ought  always  to  encamp  hia  army  in  a  place 
where  he  may  obtain  forage  for  his  cavalry;  piques  and  earreaux  sinilfy  maga^ea  of 
arms,  which  ougtit  ever  to  be  well  stored— the  camau  being  a  sort  heavy  arrow  shot 
tnm  a  cross-bow,  and  which  was  so  oUled  from  its  head  b3ng  squared  (earrii;  eaur*. 
hearts,  signified  courage  of  both  commanders  and  soldiers;  the  om  was  the  Latin  at,  and 
represented  money,  the  unews  of  war;  and  ao  on. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the  places  of  the  card-kings  were  filled  l^^  four 
phitosophers — Moii&re,  Lafontaine,  Voltaire,  and  Bousaeau;  and  those  of  the  queens 
four  virtues — prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  down  card-playine  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law;  but  the  histonr  of  the  four  kings  has,  nevertheless,  alhnya  retained  its  students. 
Not  a  few  enthusiastic  players  have  absolutely  died  in  harness,  with  cards  in  their 
hands,  such  as  the  ^^t  Bath  player  Lookup,  who  expired  at  his  favorite  "double 
dumby,"  not  even  bemg  permitted  by  inexorable  death  to  play  out  the  game.  Hie  four 
kino,  Hke  thdr  fleBh«ka>Uood  originals,  were  likely  to  lose  all  sway  over  (he  new  worid : 
for lu.  Chatto  Infwms  us,  that  the  court-cards,  if  they  could  be  called  so.  of  a  repnblicau 
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pack  maimftwtured  In  18^  at  New  York,  tiad  net&er  kfngs  nor  queena ;  the  pieaideot 
of  hearts  bdng  Washington ;  of  diamond^Jtrim  Adams ;  of  dnm,  Franklin ;  and  of 
raades,  Lafayette.  One  of  the  qaeena  waa  venns.  modestfy  conoeaflng  bar  chaniu ;  and 
the  otheis  were  respectivelT  Fortune,  Oeres,  ami  Hlnerra;  VrhQe  die  soaves  wen  fid/ 
represented  by  Indian  chiefs. 

J7te  manttfaeimv  of  playing-caTds  compriaes  many  interesting  processes.  The  card- 
board employed  for  this  purpose  is  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper  pasted 
together;  there  are  usually  four  such  thicknesses;  and  the  paper  is  so  selected  as  to 
tue  paste,  paint,  and  polish  equally  well.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  pasted  with  a  brudi, 
and  are  imited  by  successive  processes  of  coldnirnng,  hot-cuyinft  and  hydraulic  press- 
vn.  Each  sheet  Is  large  enough  for  40  caids.  The  outer  surfaces  of  the  outo-  sheets 
ate  prepared  with  a  kind  of  flinty  coating,  which  gives  diarpness  to  the  outline  of  ttie 
various  colored  devices.  Host  packs  of  cards  are  now  made  with  colored  backs.  Ths 
ground-tint  is  laid  on  with  a  brusti,  and  con^sts  of  distemper  color,  or  pigments  mixed 
with  warm  melted  size.  The  device  impressed  on  this  ground-tint  is  onen  very  beauti- 
fol.  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  the  leading  firm  in  the  maniuacture,  employ  tasteful  artists, 
and  invest  a  large  amount  of  capital,  in  the  introduction  of  new  patterns.  On  cards 
aoLi  at  moderate  prices,  the  colors  at  the  back  are  generally  two~one  for  the  ground, 
ai^  one  for  the  deviro;  but  some  of  the  choicer  specimens  display  several  coKm;  and 
many  of  the  designs  are  due  to  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  printing  of  the  design 
is  done  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  before  the  pasting  to  form  cardboard.  Tbe  pips  or  spots 
on  the  faces  of  playing-cards  are  now  ipadet,  eivA»,  Jiwrta,  and  diamtmda;  but  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  countries,  there  have  been  leaves,  acoms,  bells,  cups,  swords, 
fruit,  heads,  parasols,  and  other  objects  similarly  represented.  In  English  cards,  the 
colors  are  red  and  black;  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  once  introduced  red,  black,  green,  and  blue 
for  the  four  suits;  but  the  novels  was  not  enconmged  by  card-players.  Tbe  same 
makers  have  also  endeavored  (o  supersede  the  clumsy  devices  of  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves,  by  something  more  artistic;  but  this,  too,  mled  commercially;  for  the  old 
patterns,  like  the  old  willow-pattern  dinner-plates,  are  still  preferred — simply  because 
tiie  users  have  become  accustomed  to  them.  Until  wittiin  the  last  few  years,  the  print- 
ing of  cards  was  generally  done  by  stericQing,  the  color  being  applied  through  perforated 
devices  in  a  stencil-plate.  The  color  employed  for  this  purpose  is  mixed  up  with  a 
kind  of  paste.  When  there  is  a  device  at  the  back,  the  outline  of  the  device  Is  printed 
from  an  engraved  wood-block,  and  the  rest  filled  in  by  stenciling.  The  stenciling  of 
the  front  and  back  can  be  done  either  before  or  after  ^  pasting  m.  the  sheets  into  oird- 
board.  One  great  improvement  in  the  manufaetore,  has  been  Uie  substitution  of  oil 
color  for  paste  or  size  color;  and  another,  the  substitution  of  printing  for  stenciling. 
Messrs.  De  la  Rue  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  on  these  novelties;  for  many 
experiments  bad  to  be  made,  to  determine  how  best  to  employ  oil  color  so  that  the  spots 
or  pips  may  be  equal-tinted,  the  outline  clear  and  sharp,  the  pigment  well  adherent  to 
the  surface,  and  the  diying  such  as  to  admit  of  poliahing  without  stickiness.  The  plates 
for  printing  are  engravedon  copper  or  brass,  or  are  produced  by  electro^pe,  or  are 
built  up  with  small  pieces  of  metal  or  Interiaced  wire.  The  printing  Is  done  in  tiia 
usual  way  of  color-printing,  with  as  many  plates  as  there  are  colors  (usually  five),  and 
one  for  the  outlines;  it  is  executed  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  before  being  pasted  into  card- 
board. When  the  printing,  drying,  and  pasting  are  all  completed,  a  careful  polishing 
is  effected  by  means  of  brush-wheels,  pastebmrd  wheels,  heated  plates,  and  heated 
rollers,  in  sucn  a  way  that  the  polish  on  the  back  may  differ  from  that  on  tbe  face — since 
it  is  found  that  two  equally  polished  surfaces  do  not  slide  quite  so  readily  over  each 
other.  Every  pack  of  cards  made  in  England  for  home-use  pays  a  duty  of  threepence, 
which  dn^  is  levied  on  the  ace  of  spades. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  about  hiUf  a  million  packs  of.  cards  are 
made  annually  in  England,  by  about  seven  or  eifj^t  Aims.  Card-playing  is  not  now  so 
general  in  England  as  it  was  early  in  the  centmy,  and  the  number  made  has  conse- 

auently  lessened,  although  the  quality  has  greatly  improved.  All  tbe  cards  used  in 
Russia,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  made  at  an  imperial  manufactory  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  operations  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  tbe  number  of  packs 
made  exceeds  manifold  tbe  whole  produce  of  Eng^nd.  The  French  cards  are  some- 
what smaller  and  thinner  than  those  of  Em^and.  The  number  of  packs  annually  man- 
nfactured  in  the  United  States  exceeds  1^000,000.  InCotea,  card-playing  is  frowned 
npon  by  the  government,  and  is  a  pastime  restricted  to  tbe  lower  classes,  who  indulge  in 
it  secretly. 

See  Chatto,  Faett  and  SpecuiaUona  on  the  OrMn  and  Sutory  ef  Flaying  Cards  (1848); 
S.  S.  Taylor,  History  qf  Flaying  Cards  (1865);  Willshire,  Deseriptitie  CataUgues  cf  Cards 
m  the  British  Muaeam  (1877);  Singer,  History  of  Fiaying  Cards;  La  Croix,  Les  Caries  h 
^<hver;  Van  Rensselaer,  The  Dev^s  Pietvre-Books,  a  HUitn^  of  Flaying  Ga^ 

CABDUCn,  Babtolommeo,  1560-1606;  an  Italian  artist;  b.  In  Florence;  studied 
under  Zucchero,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Madrid,  where  he  painted  the  ceilins  of  the 
Escorial  library.  He  died  in  Spain,  where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found,  the  most 
celebrated  being  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  a  church  In  Madrid.  His  bnither, 
Vlncenzo,  (1568-1638),  was  also  a  painter  of  celebrity,  and  the  author  of  a  dialogue  on 
the  excellencies  of  painting. 
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OASmroCX,  Oiosufi,  b.  IWany,  1886;  phllotc^st,  became  profesBor  of  lUllaa  UteiSr 
tore  at  the  nnlvenlty  of  Bolt^a  in  1801;  was  a  founder  of  the  poetical  rerlew  II  PoU- 
xiano  in  1868;  pabllBhed  Beveral  notable  poenu,  and  edited  colJaeaom  of  ItaUen  daulcal 
poetry  and  of  mediseval  popular  songs. 

OABjnjXlM.   See  Goldfinch. 
OARDinrB.  See  TmsTLB. 

OABDWEU,  a  CO.  in  central  Ctetarlo,  Canada,  drained  by  several  rivers,  and  having 
railroads,  qoairles  <d  flne  building  stone,  and  massive  ridges  of  limestone.  Pop.  '91, 
16,392. 

GABIVWZLL,  Edwabd,  1787-1801;  an  English  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1826,  he  was  chosen  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history,  and 
duriog  his  period  of  office  he  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Bthies  of  Aristotle,  with  notes, 
and  The  CMnage  Andent  Oreekt  and  Romans.  In  1881,  he  was  made  principal  of 
6L  Alban's  hall,  and  held  the  place  through  life.  Among  his  publications  were  a 
student's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament;  Josephus's  history  with  notes;  DommeTUary 
Annalt  of  the  Btformed  Ohureh  cf  England  from  1546  to  1716;  lEttory  of  Confereneet,  etc., 
conneetedwith  iAe  BmMM<tf  the  Book  ^  Oonmon  I^^aifer ;  SlfTukUiU^ 
Canons,  and  I^veeedinfft  <^  OotwoeeMm  from  1M7  to  1717;  and  B^itnuMo  ligvm 
Eedetiaiii&mim. 

CAXDWELL,  Edward,  Viscount,  b.  1818;  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Edward;  graduated 
at  Baliol  college,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  preferred  political  life  and  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1842,  bebig  several  tfanes  thereafter  n-chosen.  In  1845,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
treaau^  and  prerident  of  tlie  board  of  trade.  He  was  subsequently  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  col(niieB. 
In  Gladstone's  cabinet,  1868,  he  became  secretuy  for  war  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  on  education.  In  the  war  office  he  proposed  and  effected  a  re- 
organization of  the  army.  With  earl  Stanhope  he  was  one  of  the  literary  ffiracuton  of 
irir  Robert  Peel,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  Peel's  Memoirt.   He  d.  1886. 

CASE  or  Cable  Sukdat,  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday,  said  to  be  so  called 
because  it  was  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  eat  gray  peas,  called  carlings, 
fried  in  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  on  this  day.  This  pracUce  apparently  had  its  more 
immediate  origin  in  tne  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  eating  hallowed  beans 
fried  at  this  time — these  beans  b^ng  described  id  some  religious  books  as  symbolical  oS. 
confession,  and  their  steeping  before  use,  of  meditation.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  adopted  by  this  church  rrom  a  heathen  custom.   See  Brand's  Popular  AnUquitiet. 

GAXBEH"XHO  is  the  operation  of  heaving  down  a  ship  on  one  side.  In  order  to  expose 
the  oUber  side  for  cieamng  by  the  process  of  breaming  (q.v.).  C.  is  seldom  now  per- 
formed upon  English  ships,  partly  because  the  use  of  copper-sheathing  lessens  the  foul- 
ing of  the  bottom,  and  partly  because  caissons  and  hydraulic  lifts  afford  means  for 
raisinff  ships  out  of  the  water.  The  Great  EaOom,  in  i860,  was  placed  upon  an  open 
scaffolding  or  frame,  called  a  gridiron,  in  Hilford  Haven,  and  floated  so  as  to  render 
cleamdng  posuble  ^thout  the  dangerous  and  difficult  process  of  careening. 

In  searphrase,  a  vessd  is  said  to  "careen"  when  ahe  leans  over  very  mudi  through 
jnesB  of  sail. 

OA'SBT  (from  the  Latfai  ea/rm,  I  am  wanting^  ■  <diaiacter  of  this  Ixmn,  Ai  denoting 
that  something  has  been  omitted,  and  is  interlined. 

OAKETTE  ts  the  name  given  to  a  form  of  etnet-car  that  has  ncentiy  been  Inbodnced 
experimentallv  in  some  of  the  WeBttm  dues.  It  Is  snullOT  than  the  twdioary  horse-car, 
is  lightly  built,  and  requlrai  no  tnu^  Two  horses  draw  it,  and  It  seats  comfortatdy 
some  twenty  peraons. 

OABKW,  GEORaK.  1557-1629;  Earl  of  Totness  and  Baron  of  Clopton;  educated  at 
Oxford  and  joined  the  army,  holding  an  important  command  in  the  Irish  wars  against 
the  earl  of  Desmond.  He  filled  several  offices,  among  them  that  of  one  of  the  lord 
Judges  of  Irehmd,  fn  which  by  a  vigorous  but  prudent  policy  he  speedily  reduced  the 
rebels  to  submission.  His  crowning  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Dunfmy  casUe,  an  event 
that  greatly  disappointed  the  Bpanlin  aulea  of  the  Irish,  and  aided  the  war.  For  theae 
services  he  was  raiBed  to  the  peen^  and  made  goremor  of  Guenuey.  His  last  office 
was  that  of  privy  conndlor  to  James  L  He  wrote  l^etmia  Baeaia,  a  history  of  the 
wars  in  Ireland. 

OABEW,  RiCHABD,  1S5S-1620;  an  Oxford  student  who  at  the  age  of  14  was  chosen 
to  dispute  extemporaneously  with  sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
noblemen.  He  was  sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  the  author  of  a  Survey  of  that  count?,  a 
work  that  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  He  also  wrote,  or  translated  from  the  Italun, 
The  Sieaminaiim^  of  Mm'$  Witt;  The  True  and  Beady  Way  to  Learn  the  Latin  Tongw; 
and  made  a  translation  of  the  first  five  cantos  of  Tasso's  JeravUem  DtUvered. 

CABEW,  Thomas,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  descended  from  an  old  family  In 
Gloucestenhtre,  was  b.  168d.  Having  been  educated  at  Oxford,  he  traveled  abroad  for 
tome  time,  and  on  his  return  was  received  at  court,  and  patronized  1^  CSiarles  L  C. 
deserves  mention  chiefly  as  the  precunor  and  representative  of  what  n^y  be  odled  the 
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courtier  and  conrentional  school  of  poetry,  whose  chief  characteristic  was  scholarly 
eaee  and  el^ance.  with  a  spice  of  indelicacy,  and  even  indecency.  C.'s  poems,  mostly 
lyrical,  and  treating  of  trimnesuUectB,  ate  ammg  the  beat  of  their  kind,  and  exhibit 
much  fancy  and  tenderness.  He  died  1689.  Sereial  edidona  of  his  poems,  which  first 
appeared  in  1640,  have  been  published. 

CA'BEX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  mfpenuea,  of  which  the  species  are 
very  numerous— more  than  4B0— principally  abounding  In  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  world.  More  that  60  are  nanves  of  Britain.  The  EngUui  name  Sedge  <»- 
Beg  is  sometimes  employed  as  synon^ous  with  C,  but  is  popularly  applied  only  to 
some  of  the  species.  This  genus  is  distinguished  by  unisezual  flowers,  the  male  flowers 
with  one  glume,  the  female  inclosed  In  a  flask-shaped  involucre.  Some  of  the  species 
.are  plants  of  the  very  humblest  growth,  others  are  2  or  8  ft.  in  height;  all  are  of  unpre- 
tending,  grassy,  or  rush-like  appearance.  Some  grow  in  wet,  and  ot^iers  in  dry  situa- 
tions; some  are  of  great  value  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  forming  the  principal  part 
of  the  vegetation  of  swamps,  -wbicli  they  gradually  convert  into  fertile  ground.  The 
running  roots,  or  rather  rMumet,  are  some  help  to  bind  the  sands  of  sea-shorea. 

CASEY,  Hbnrt,  English  compoeer,  b.  in  London  In  1688 ;  d.  there,  Oct  4,  1748. 
He  was  a  reputed  son  of  George  SavUle,  Harquis  of  Halifax.  After  studying  music 
under  Clans  Westelnson  Linnert,  Roseingrave,  and  Oemlniani,  he  taught  for  his  living, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  muslc^  dramas  and  ballad  operas.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
libretto  of  The  Dragon  of  Waritley,  music  by  Lampe,  London,  Oct.  26,  1787  ;  and  also 
pnblished  six  cantatas  (17S^,  and  The  Mveical  Century  in  One  Ihmdred  EngUih  Baltada 
(1789-40  ;  8d  ed.,  1748).  His  name  will  be  remembered  for  his  ballad,  Saily  in  Our 
AUey,  The  author's  account  of  it  Is  as  follows:  "A  shoemaker's 'prentice,  making 
holiday  with  his  sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  sight  of  Bedlam,  the  puppefr^hows,  the 
flying  chabs,  and  all  the  degandee  of  Hoorfletds,  from  whence,  proceeding  to  the 
Farthing  Rye  House,  he  gave  her  a  collation  of  buns,  cheese'^nkes,  gammon  of  baomi, 
stufled  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  of  which  scenes  the  author  dodged  than. 
Charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  theu  courtship,  he  drew  from  what  he  had  witneaaed 
tlda  little  sketch  of  nature.'  His  son,  Georoe  Satille  Caset  (1748-1807),  poet  and 
dramatist,  endeavored  to  establish  his  father's  claim  to  the  composition  of  God  <Saofi  t/i4 
SXng,  which  question  Is  still  undecided.  Carey's  granddaughter,  AsMte,  was  the  noUw 
of  Edmund  Eean,  the  tragedian. 

CABET,  Henry  Chables,  an  American  political  economist,  b.  at  Philadelphia  in 
1793.  In  1836  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Bate  of  ^aga,  which  was  expanded-  into 
the  PrineMet  efPatitieal  JBeonomu  (1887-40).  The  nhie  of  this  work  maj  fie  esthnated 
from  the  net,  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Fredaic  Bastlat  copied  Its  leadli^  ideas. 
It  was  translated  into  Italian  and  Swedish,  and  favorably  noUcea  in  all  the  important 
politico-economic  journals  of  Europe.  In  1888,  0.  published  77ie  Oretkt  Qyttem  ^ 
France,  Great  BrtieUn,  and  the  UhiM  Statea;  and  in  1648.  The  Ftut,  the  Prmnt,  and  the 
^'uture,  a  work  marked  by  great  vigor  and  originality.  In  1658,  appeared  the  Letter*  on 
the  International  Copyright;  in  18%.  PrineifiM  of  Social  Sdenee;  in  1867,  Beeim  <^  the 
Decade  1857-67;  and,  in  Hie  UnHy  tfLaw.  0.  was  orlghially  a  free  trader,  but 
was  ere  long  recognized  as  the  head  of  a  new  school  of  politteal  economv.  AoconUns 
to  this  system,  free-trade  may  be  the  ideal  towards  which  we  should  tend,  but  a  period 
of  protecUon  is  an  indispensable  stage  in  the  progress  towards  it.   He  d.  187S. 

OABST,  Mathew,  b.  Ireland.  1760,  dL  Philadelphia  1889;  an  author  and  nubliaber. 
In  consequence  of  publishing  an  address  to  tiie  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  thw  oppres- 
sion by  the  penal  code  (about  1776)  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland,  but  returned 
within  a  year  and  established,  in  1788,  the  Volunteer't  Journal.  His  attacks  upon  parlia- 
ment and  the  ministry  caused  his  imprisonment  in  Newgate  until  the  dissolution  of 
parliament.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  by  the  aid  of  Lafayette,  who  sent  him  1400, 
and  immediately  started  The  I^n^/mmia  Mtrald,  one  of  the  first  papers  In  the  countir 
to  furnish  accurate  reports  of  legislative  debates.  In  Jan.,  1786,  he  fought  a  duel  with 
col.  Oswald,  uioUier  editor,  and  was  seriously  wounded.  He  was  subeequently  con- 
nected with  the  Mitmbian  Magaeine  and  the  American  Mveeum.  In  I'm,  he  bc^ut 
trade  as  a  bookseller,  and  with  his  sons  built  up  a  prosperous  business.  During  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1798  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  relief,  and  afterwards  wrote 
a  history  of  the  disease.  In  1798,  he,  with  others,  founded  the  Hibernian  socle^  and 
in  1796  he  assisted  bishop  White  in  establishing  the  first  Sunday-school  society.  Carey 
was  a  constant  writer,  and  published  a  great  number  of  essays  on  par^  politira,  polit* 
leal  economy,  and  social  questions.  Among  his  favorite  ideas  were  internal  Improve- 
ments  and  a  inoteetiva  tuilE.  His  son  ^niy  C.  (q.  t.)  was  one  of  the  foranost 
American  wrners  on  political  economy. 

OASET,  WiLLiAu.  D.D.,  a  distinguished  mintster  and  mlssicHiary  bekmglng  to  tiw 
Baptist  boar,  was  b.  at  Faulersbury,  a  village  in  Nortiuunptonshire,  Aug.,  Vml.  He 
served  his  time  as  a  shoemaker,  but  began  to  preach  about  his  20th  year.  A  pamphlet 
which  he  published  about  this  time,  attracted-  the  attention  of  his  co-workers  in  ue  minis- 
try to  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  uid  ultimately  a  missionary  society,  chiefly 
through  C.'s  exertions,  was  formed.  C.  and  a  .Hr.  Thomas  were  chosen  its  first  mis- 
tlonanes  to  India  in  1798.   From  that  time  until  his  death  in  1884,  C.  was  indefatigable 
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(under  manr  difflcnlties,  especially  in  his  early  years)  Id  his  efforts  to  spread  the  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heaUien.  Under  nis  direction,  the  Serampore  mission,  of 
whidi  he  was  the  princhnl  foander,  had  up  to  18SS  Issued  ahore  000,000  Bibles,  or  por- 
tions thereof.  In  auout  forty  oriental  languages  or  dialects,  besides  a  great  number  of 
tracts  and  other  religious  works  in  various  languages.  A  great  proportion  of  the  actual 
literary  labor  involved  in  these  undertakings  was  performed  by  C.  himself,  whose  San- 
skrit and  other  grammars  have  been  very  highly  q;>oken  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Boden, 
professor  of  S^skrit  at  Oxford.  C.  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Fort- William 
college,  Calcutta,  from  1800  to  1880. 

CABOILL,  Donald,  abt.  1619-81 ;  a  leader  of  the  covenanters,  appointed  to  a  church 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  government  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave.  He  was  womided  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell,  and  fled  to  Holknd;  but  returned 
almost  Immediately  and  joined  Klchard  Cameron  in  publishing  the  Sanquhar  declara- 
tion, and  boldly  excommunicated  the  king  and  his  officials.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
arrested  and  bdieaded  at  Edlnbutgh. 

CAS60  is  a  general  name  for  all  the  merchandise  carried  on  board  a  trading-ship. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  also  to  the  invoice  of  the  cargo.  The  term  deeh^eargo,  is  given 
to  the  commodities  on  deck,  which  are  not  usually  included  in  the  policy  of  insurance. 

For  the  security  of  the  customs*  revenue,  the  master  of  every  coasting-vessel  Is  bound 
to  keep  a  earffo-bodJe,  recording  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  port 
of  departure,  the  port  of  destination,  the  goods  taken,  the  name  of  the  shippers  and 
consignees,  the  time  of  departure  and  other  particulars.  The  custom-bouse  omcers  may 
demand  to  see  this  book  at  any  time.  The  C.  of  passenger  ships  is  placed,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  control  of  the  emigration  officers  fay  an  act  passed  in  1852. 

na-ftwgTT.^  ErroNHX  db,  a  Jesmt  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  Canada  about 
1668.  He  was  among  the  earliest  to  master  the  native  luiguages.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  at  missionary  work  as  late  as  1^1. 

CA'BIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  south- westernmost  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
n.  by  Lydia,  e.  by  I^i^gia,  s.e.  by  Lycia,  and  w.  and  b.w.  by  the  Mediterranean.  A 
large  portion  of  what  was  C.  is  mountainous.  The  chief  ranges  were  called  the  Cad- 
mian  and  tiie  Latmlan.  The  most  important  river  was  the  Maander,  famous  for  its 
windings  G.  was,  at  an  early  d^  governed  by  petty  princes  or  kings;  it  afterwards 
became  a  part  of  ^  Persian  empire,  the  former  princes  continuing  to  rule  as  satraps: 
and  it  snmequently  came  into  the  hands  of  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt;  and 
Anally,  with  tbe  rest  of  Asia,  into  those  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  chief  towiu  were 
Cnidus,  Halicamassus,  and  Miletus. 

CABIA'CO,  a  seaport  of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  at  the  head  of  a  enlf 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  40  m.  to  tbe  e.  of  Cumana,  in  lat  10"  SC  n.,  and  long.  68*^40' 
west.  Pop.  7,000.  The  gulf,  long  and  narrow,  with  good  anchorage,  and  welT-wooded 
shores,  is  open  only  on  the  w.,  and  that  to  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  is  itself 
l»easted  by  a  chain  of  islands. 

GA'BIAGOIT,  Cabjaoou,  or  VntoiHUX  Dbbb.  Oerma  Vhvimimiu,  a  species  of  deer 
found  in  all  parts  of  Ncnih  Amoica.  from  Mexico  to  diout  n.  lat.  48°,  and  nom  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Iwflc  ocean.  It  is  fbe  species  commonly  called  deer  by  the  An^o-Americana, 
It  isamallerand  more  elegant  than  the  common  stag;  of  very  variable  coloi^Ilght  reddish 
brown  in  spring,  slaty  blue  in  autumn,  and  dull  brown  in  winter ;  the  belly,  throat,  chin, 
and  Inner  parts  of  the  limbs  white.  The  boms  of  the  adult  male  are  of  moderate  dze, 
bent  strongly  backward,  and  then  suddenly  forward,  so  as  to  bring  their  tips  nearly 
above  the  nose;  they  have  several  snags.  The  fawn  is  profusely  decked  with  white 
spots,  arranged  In  lines,  and  sometimes  running  into  stripes.  The  name  C.  is  extended 
generically  to  several  nearly  allied  species,  found  in  Mexico,  California,  etc. 

QAXIA'KA,  Mterodaetj/lujf  eriatatm,  a  bird  of  the  order  gralla,  allied  to  the  cranes, 
but  exhibiting  also  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallioaceous  birds,  among  which  it 
has  therefwe  been  proposed  to  rank  It,  next  to  the  guana.  It  is  a  native  «  Oulana, 
BraaUC  and  Pan^ay,  inhabiting  onen  plains  and  the  outskirts  of  forests,  where  it 
feeds  chiefly  on  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects.  It  is  larger lhan  the  common  heron;  the 
(dumage  is  orown,  finely  waved  with  darker  brown,  whitish  on  the  lower  parts.  When 
pursu^,  the  Q.  seeks  safety  by  running,  and  does  not  readily  attempt  to  use  its  wings. 
Its  voice  resembles  that  of  a  young  turkey.  It  Is  much  esteemed  for  tbe  table,  and  it  li 
Hometimes  reared  in  a  domesticatea  state.  See  itius. ,  Obtbich,  etc.,  voL  XI. 

CABIBBE'Aj  BEA,  tbe  grandest  inlet  of  the  western  hemisphere— corresponding,  in 
several  req>ect8,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  eastern — is  separated  from  the  gulf  oi 
Mexico  bv  Yucatan,  and  from  tlie  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  great  ardi  of  the  Antilles, 
between  Cuba  and  iSrinidad  inclurive,  stretching  in  n.  lat  from  about  8°  to  about  88*, 
and  in  w.  long,  from  about  61°  to  about  89°.  The  C.  S.  forms  tbe  turning-point  in  the 
vast  cycle  of  waters  known  as  the  Qulf  stream  (q.v.),  that  wheels  round,  with  the  regu- 
larity of  time  itself,  from  southern  Africa  to  northern  Europe.  Its  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  w.,  which  shoots  forth,  on  thee.,  the  Florida  stream  with  tbe 
computed  volume  of  8,000  Mississiwis.  To  supply  this  enormous  efflux,  tbeC.  S.  draws 
on  me  AtlanUc,  laying  undOT  contribution  nearly  ut  the  trade-wind  regtcms  of  that  ooean^ 
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BO  ■ftlUenlly  to  become  the  receptacle  of  tiie  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  To  the  British 
Isles,  it  1b,  in  this  coDnection,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  Bemlering  still  wanner 
the  warm  floods  which  it  concentrates,  it  imparts  to  the  Florida  stream  that  high  tem- 
perature which  tends,  with  the  aid  of  the  prevalent  winds,  to  mitigate  climate  from 
Ouemsej  to  Shetland.  In  common  with  the  islands  of  its  eastern  boundajy,  ttte  C.  8. 
takes  its  name  from  their  now  extinct  aborigines,  the  Carii», 

OASIBBEE  BAXX,  or  Pitok  Bare,  is  the  bark  of  exoetmma  Oaribaum,  a  small  tree 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  and  belongs  to  the  nataral  order  oen- 
ehonaeea.   The  genus  eamtemma  is  y&j  nearly  allied  to  dTiMona  (q.v.).  ' 

CA3UBBEE  IBLAKIM.    See  Awitt.t.hw, 

GASIBOU'.    See  Relsdkkh. 

CA'BIBS,  Indians  of  the  West  India  islands,  who  were  In  the  time  of  Columbus 
numerous  and  powerful;  a  warlike  and  a^ressive  people,  who  pertinaciously  opposed 
the  advances  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  supposed,  though  not  proved,  that  they  were 
addicted  to  cannibalism.  They  have  almost  entirely  di^ppetu^  from  the  islands;  and 
■t  present  their  chief  settlement  is  in  Honduras,  where  uiey  form  an  industrious  and 
proqwiDus  portion  of  the  people,  though  still  retaining  their  language  and  many  of  tiieii 
customs.  In  1706,  the  Enfflish,  weary  of  the  continual  disturbancea  occasioned  Uis 
Cariba,  tranqxHTted  them  m  a  body  from  Dominica  and  St  Vincent  to  the  island  of 
Bnatan.  There  are  two  great  tribra^  the  red,  and  the  blai^ 

OABTOA.   Bee  Papaw. 

CABXOATDSB  (ItaL  eaneatura  from  earicare,  to  load),  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  kind  of  satirical  literature,  but  more  often  to  define  a  pictorial  or  sculptured  represen- 
tation of  some  person,  object  or  Incident  In  which,  as  a  rule,  the  features  or  lines  arc 
exaggerated  so  as  to  in<oduce  a  ludicrous  effect  without  destroying  the  likeneas  to  the 
original.  This  degenerate  form  of  art,  which  Is  common  to  all  nations  and  periods  of 
hlstoiT,  Is  found  on  monnments,  walls,  gems,  pottery,  and  Egyptian  papyri  ;  exliibits 
itself  in  the  grotesque  earrings  on  mediieval  cathedr^  or  In  the  minute  objects  carved 
fmn  inny  fay  a  Japanese  artinn  of  to-day.  1^  woid  caiicatture  fe  a  modem  one,  occur- 
ring as  cofieatura  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  poathnmoua  work,  OhritUan  Maralt  (1716j.  bnt 
not  appearing  In  Its  prasent  form  till  abont  1788,  when  Francis  Qnwe  published  RitUt 
farDrMoing  Carieatvrm.  It  Is  In  pcqmlar  usage  apjdled  almost  eotlrdy  to  work  done 
with  brush  or  pencil. 

The  etdiings  of  HansHolbehi,  the  yoonger,  of  the  "  Dance  of  Death"  were  powerful 
satires  on  the  uf e  of  his  period,  and  the  * '  Passionale  of  Christ  and  Antichrist' '  of  Lucas 
Granach  not  cmly  aided  the  cause  of  the  BefOTmation,  but  gave  an  ImpMus  to  caricature 
which  has  been  employed  by  an  Increasing  number  of  painters  and  etchers  down  to  tlie 
present  time,  serving  as  an  important  factor  in  correcting  social  or  poliUod  abuses,  Mul 
often  accomplishing  with  a  few  peucU  strokes  what  debates  and  editorials  had  faitod  to 
bring  about,  or  exerting  a  most  pernicious  Influence  when  not  allied  with  morality.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  mueteenth  century.  In  England,  at  least,  to  free  caricature  from 
brutal  coarseness  without  depriving  it  of  effectiveness.  In  political  caricature  England 
furnishes  the  pre-cmiuent  names  of  Rowlandson,  OHlray,  John  Doyle  ("  H.  B."),  and 
Tenniel ;  In  caricatures  of  social  life,  those  of  Hogartli,  George  Cmfkshank,  Deech, 
Richard  Doyle,  Da  Maurier  (b.  Paris),  and  Samboume.  Frauce  has  produced,  among 
many,  Monnler,  Charlet,  Daumier,  Qavami,  Grand ville,  de  Ko6("  Cham"),  and  Or^vln  ; 
Spain  has  her  unrivalled  Francisco  Goya ;  the  United  States,  Kast,  Eeppler  (both  of 
German  birth),  and  Frost.  The  principal  modem  journals  devoted  to  caricature  are  the 
German  FUegende  Bldtier  and  KladderadeUKK  ;  the  French  La  Vie  Parinerme,  Le  Pstit 
Journal  jxmr  Bire,  and  Le  Journal  Atnueant;  the  English  Punch  and  Vanity  Fair,  and 
the  American  Puch  and  L^e.  See  works  <in  French)  on  caricature  by  Champfleury ; 
Parton,  Oarieatvre  onA  ether  Oomie  Art*  (1877) ;  Bveritt,  Bn^ith  Osrieaturitta  «f  the 
19th  Century  (1886) ;  Grand  Oaiteret,  £m  Moure  et  ia  Oariealare  m  Franee  ( 1888). 

OA'BIES  (rvMnuMs)  Is  a  disease  of  bone  analogous  to  the  ulceration  of  soft  tissues. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  loss  of  substance,  from  the  particles  of  bone  bein^ 
absorbed,  or  being  cast  ofTaad  washed  away  In  a  purulent  discharge.  It  begins  as  an 
unhealthy  inflammation,  followed  by  exudation  of  new  materials,  and  softening  of  the 
part  affected.  On  examination,  the  bone-cells  are  found  filled  with  a  reddish  glaiiy 
fluid,  and  in  scrofulous  patients,  deposits  of  tubercle.  After  C.  has  existed  for  some 
time,  an  abscess  forms,  and  bursts;  its  aperture  remains  open,  diB(^arging  a  thin  fluid, 
which  contains  particles  of  the  bone.  If  a  probe  be  paraed  through  this  opeoing,  it 
will  be  felt  to  sink  into  some  soft  gritty  substance;  this  is  the  carious  bone,  which,  if 
removed,  and  well  washed,  will  be  found  to  resemble  In  whiteness  and  fragili^  Iw- 
BUgar  softening  in  hot  water. 

O.  lOKj  attack  any  bone,  but  it  usually  selects  the  vertebm,  those  of  the  wrist  and 
foot,  and  the  soft  ends  of  long  bones  forming  joints.  To  tills  terrible  disease  most 
deformities,  not  congenital,  are  owing.  The  carious  vertebrte  yield  under  the  weij^t 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  spine  curves  forwards,  or  to  one  ddc.  In  the  joint-ends  of  bones, 
the  part  ealaives,  the  cartilages  become  affected,  matter  forms,  and  amputation  of  the 
limb,  or  exi^on  of  the  joint,  is  frequentiy  necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Too 
often  the  disease  recurs  with  night-sweats,  hectic,  and  death. 

The  causes  of  C.  are  constitutional,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  determined  to  some 
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purtioiitar  part  of  the  body  liy  uj  irritation,  snch  as  a  blow,  or  exposure  to  stmospberitt 
changes.  Scrofulous  persons,  and  those  who  have  had  syphilis  or  mercury  in  excess  at 
any  period  of  their  lives,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others.  If  affectine  a  small  bone, 
the  latter  may  t>e  entirely  removed ;  and  if  the  disease  is  strictly  limited  to  the  ends  of 
bones  forming  a  joint,  these  may  be  excised.  Within  the  last  aO  years,  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  this  department  of  sureery,  and  C.  of  the  joints  is  but  seldom  counted 
a  safflcient  reason  for  amputation;  thelmee,  hip,  shoulder,  elbow,  ankle,  and  wrist 
joiiits  have  all  been  repeatedly  exciaed  BocoesBf  ally  m  this  oountry.  In  dtuations  where 
the  port  cannot  be  reached  by  instrumentB.  loUona  of  dilute  add  may  be  injected,  with 
the  view  of  sUmuIating  the  carious  surface  to  assume  a  healing  action. 

The  treatment  of  cTconBlate  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by  judicious  changn 
of  dr,  and  tonics,  with  the  administraUon  of  medicines,  such  as  cod-liTeT  oil  in  scrof- 
ula, which  appear  to  combat  the  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In  those 
parts  where  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached,  it  should  be  gouged  or  scr^}ed  away,  so  as 
to  leave  a  healthy  surface  of  bone,  which  may  granulate  up,  and  heal. 

Cabibb  of  thb  Tbvth  depends,  it  is  supposed,  on  an  original  faulty  formation  of 
thdr  substance,  when,  after  any  depressing  cause,  especially  in  scrofulous  and  ill-noui> 
Ished  persons,  they  soften  and  crumble  away,  at  last  laying  open  the  cavity  which  con- 
tains the  nervous  pulp  of  ^e  tooth,  and  producing  tootnache.  Treaimmi. — The  carious 
surface  should  be  removed,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  lost  substance,  gold  or  some 
other  substance  should  be  stuffed  into  the  cavity.  If  the  pulp  be  exposed,  the  hole 
should  be  stuffed  with  some  softer  material,  till  the  parts  are  somewhat  hardened;  for 
this,  some  authorities  recommend  a  ping  of  cotton-wool  dipped  in  a  mixture  of 
mamch,  a  dmm,  and  mctifled  spirit  or  eal^ae-Cologue,  H  oz. ;  or  of  gatta-percha  dfs- 
strfred  in  ddorofoim. 

OABIQVA'FO,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  about  11  m.  s.  of  the  dty  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  beautiful 
ootmtry ;  has  some  fine  churches,  and  manafactures  of  silk-twist.  This  town  gives  name 
to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  Pap.  about  7000. 

OABUXOir.    See  BsLL. 

CAXDUIA,  a  name  applied  to  the  passage  between  Borneo  and  BiUlton;  also  to  a 
cluster  of  islets  in  the  same  passage;  and,  lastly,  to  the  principal  member  of  the  group, 
whose  highest  point,  a  peak  of  2,000  ft.,  is  in  lat.  1*=*  86' s.,  and  long.  106^  64'  e. 

CABIHA'SIA,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
order  called  heternpoda  or  nueleobranchiata,  having  a  thin  shell,  In  form  somewhat  Ifke 
that  of  a  limpet,  which,  however,  only  covers  the  visceral  sac  (heart,  gills,  etc),  leaving 
tlM  greater  part  of  the  adfmal  exposed.  The  shells  of  some  of  the  species  have  been 
sometimes  denominated  Ventui's  slipper  and  glasa  natUilua,  The  body  Is  gelatinous,  and 
so  transparent  that  much  of  its  interior  organization  can  be  seen.  Nearly  opposite  to 
the  part  of  ttie  back  occupied  by  the  shell  Is  a  sort  of  vertical  fin,  answering  to  the  foot 
of  the  otiker  gasteropods.  The  species  of  C.  are  ail  marine,  are  found  only  in  the  seas 
of  the  warmer  latttndes,  and  generally  swim  with  the  back  downward.  Closely  allied  to 
C.  is  Uie  genus  pieratraelua,  in  which  there  Is  no  shell  at  all.  See  lllus.,  Tbbtiabt 
Fkbiod,  vol.  XIT. 

CABTII,  s  t.  of  Sldly,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  13  m.  w.n.w.  ot  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  has  an  old  castle,  and  a  pop.  (rf  about  10,000,  chie^  mgas^  in  fishing. 

OASXHOU,  a  t.  of  B.  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Caserta,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Gaeta. 

CABHTTBIA  (Ger.  KSmthen),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  part 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  lUyrla,  with  an  at«a  of  S968  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  hi  1890,  of  361,008, 
wUch  is  little  more  than  what  It  was  in  1880.  The  principal  river  ia  the  Drave,  which 
passes  through  the  country  from  w.  to  e.,  In  a  course  of  almost  IGO  mUes.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  motmtalnous,  with  lone  deep  valleys,  that  of  the  Drave  widen- 
ing at  Yillach  and  Elagenfurt  into  a  great  plain.  The  valley  of  the  Drave  divides  tiie 
//orie  from  the  OormfAian  Alp«.  Agriculture  Is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  owing  to 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  great  part  of  which  Is  occupied  In  pasture,  or 
covered  with  bniBhwood.  Many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported.  Lead  and 
iron  ores  are  extensively  mined.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  hardware;  the  other  manufactures  inelude  woolens,  silk  stuffs,  and  cottona 
The  capital  is  Klsgenfurt— The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Oami,  who  derived  theic 
name  from  the  Celtic  word  earn  or  com,  Lat.  eamu,  Eng.  horn — an  allusion  to  the  craggy, 
horn-like  pinnacles  of  their  bills.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  belonged  to  Noricum, 
aflervwds  to  tlu  Soman  empire.  By  and  by  the  Garni  were  swept  away  in  the  deluge 
of  immigatlon  from  the  e.,  and  Slaves  settled  in  the  country.  After  some  time  the  Slaves 
themselves  were  so  heavily  oppressed  by  the  Avari,  that  they  called  to  their  assistance  a 
Frank,  named  Samo,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Carantanla,  which  included  much 
more  than  the  present  C,  but  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death.  Finally,  It  came  into  the 
tK^ession  of  Austria  (q.v.).  Only  abont  two  sevenths  of  the  preaent  population  la 
Dhivic  (Slovenians),  the  remainder  being  Oermana. 

CASrVUB,  Uabcub  Ausslius,  son  of  Cams,  succeeded  his  father  as  empcanr  of 
Bmue  in  388  a.d.    Ha  was  a  cruel  and  pn^igato  ruler,  and  the  scddleiB  naturally 
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rebelled,  proclaiming  Diocletian.  Csilaus  marched  into  Hcesis  to  quell  Uie  revolt,  and 
won  a  decisive  victory,  but  at  the  moment  of  triumph  be  was  kUlflid  by  one  of  his  sol- 
diers whose  wife  the  profligate  emperor  had  led  away. 

CABI'FE,  a  t  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  same 
name,  60  m.  s.e.  of  Cumana.  The  valley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  frequented  by  the  vemaA' 
able  bird  called  guaoharo  (q.v.).    Pop.  of  town  and  valley,  5000. 

0AS18BBO0KE,  a  village  in  the  isle  of  Wight  almost  adjoining  Newport,  chiefly 
noted  for  its  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Baxons  in  the  6th  ceu' 
tury.   It  was  enlarged  in  the  11th  c.  by  the  first  lord  of  Wight;  was  captured  by  Ste- 

Ehen  in  1186,  and  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  successfully  resisted  attacks  by  the  French, 
turing  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  further  enlarged  until  its  outer  wails  Inclosed  SO  acres. 
It  was  in  this  castle  that  Charles  I  took  refuge  in  Not.,  1647,  but  he  soon  found  his 
asylum  a  prison.  After  his  execution  his  two  youngest  children  were  confined  lu  the 
castle,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  died  there.  The  remains  ot  tke  castle  are  BtiU  exten- 
sive. Opposite  the  castle-bill  are  the  remidns  of  a  Ciaterdan  prloiy  founded  In  Uie  11th 
c,  and  the  parish  church  claims  even  a  greater  antiquity. 

OASIB'SA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  apocynaeecR.  C.  eorandiM  is  a  thorny 
shrub,  much  used  for  fences  in  India;  and  the  fruit,  called  carandas — a  beny  about  tlu 
size  of  a  small  plum — for  tarts  and  preserves. 

OABIS'Sna,  Giovanni  Qiacobio,  b.  about  1604  near  Rome;  became  chapel-master, 
or  director  of  music,  at  the  age  of  30.  Bv  education  he  belonged  to  the  old  Roman 
school  of  music,  but  his  compositions  mark  the  turning-point  fnmi  tiie  traditions  ot  ths 
renaissance  period  to  the  incipient  aspirations  of  modern  music.  His  numerous  compo- 
sitions include  masses,  cantatas,  motets,  and  oratorios. 

0AB1XE,  or  Eaku,  a  village  in  India,  40  m.  e.  of  BombaT,  remarkable  only  for 
a  Buddhist  temple  hewn  Into  a  rocky  precipice  which  rises  800  n.  above  the  plain,  the 
temple  being  about  two  thirds  of  the  wa^  up.  The  temple  is  130  by  40  ft.,  with  a  hi^ 
arched  roof.  An  arch  rises  over  the  entrance  to  the  artificial  cavern,  and  before  each  of 
the  side  entnuices  are  screens  of  stone-work  ornamented  with  naked  male  and  female 
flKOres  in  cUto-riUtno.  In  front  are  three  huge  lions,  and  around  the  portico  are  figures 
of  elephants,  each  one  surmounted  by  a  driver  and  a  howdah  or  saddle  cont^ing  fig- 
ures of  two  persons.  The  interior  la  finished  with  a  double  row  of  sculptured  ^llan 
forming  a  semicircle.   This  curious  temple  is  well  preserved. 

OABLEH,  Emilie,  a  well-known  Swedish  novel-writer,  was  b.  8th  Aug.,  1807,  at 
StrOmstad,  near  the  frontier  of  Norway.  She  was  the  youngest  of  14  children  of  a 
merchant  named  Bmith.  During  ohlldhood  ha  talent  m  imaginative  fkitton  wai 
remarked  by  her  friends;  but  U  was  not  till  1888  that  her  fiirst  novel,  WaidemaT  KUin, 
mts  given  to  the  wortd.  She  was  then  a  widow,  bavins  been  married,  in  1S27,  to  Dr. 
Flygare.   In  1841,  she  was  again  married  to  J.  G.  Carlen,  a  lawyer,  and  known  as  a 

Ket,  in  Stockholm.  Her  literary  productiveness  has  been  very  remarkable,  her  fictions 
ing  chteGly  founded  on  the  characteristics  of  the  lower  orders  in  Sweden;  and,  although 
faulty  in  many  respects,  they  are  especiidly  rich  and  striking  in  incident;  and  her  char- 
acters, without  exhitdting  any  very  deep  tnd^t  or  subtie  analytic  power,  are  yet  intd- 
ligent  and  condstent.  Among  her  many  works,  which  have  been  translated  into  Englirii, 
are  Tht  Bote  qf  TMgSeland;  The  BirVtraht;  The  Hermit;  The  Sventi  qf  a  Tear;  TAs 
Zom'M  Stratoffem;  Quetamu  Lindarm;  The  Maiden't  Toteer;  Woman't  L^e,  etc.  Her 
imks  are  largely  circulated  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.   She  died  In  1888. 

OABIXTOH,  a  CO.  In  New  Brunswick,  Can.,  on  the  Maine  border,  drained  by  the 
^  John  and  its  tributaries;  8008  sq.m.;  p^.  "Ol,  3S,S3d.  The  surface  Is  rough,  with 
forests  and  excellent  timber.   Chief  town,  Woodstock. 

OABUXOH,  a  co.  ine.  Ontario,  Can.,  on  the  Ottawa  river;  647 sq.m.;  pop.  'M,Sl,74fi. 
The  CO.  is  traversed  by  the  Ottawa  and  Prescott  railroad,  and  the  ludwi  canal. 
Lombering  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people.   Chief  town,  Ottawa. 

OABISTOH.  Sir  Gut.  Loid  DonOiester,  1724-1808;  a  British  offlctf  distinguished 
at  Louisburg,  Quebec,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  wounded  in  the  dege  of  Havana  in  1763.  He 
was  a  lieut.gen.  in  the  British  army,  and  the  successor  of  3r  Henry  Clinton  in  chl^ 
command  in  the  American  colonies  during  tiie  war  of  tiie  revolution  and  till  its  close. 

OABLETOV,  W11J.IAH,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  tales  describing  Irish 
life  and  manners,  was  b.  1794,  at  PrUlisk,  in  tiiie  co.  of  Tyrone.  Irdand.  Bred  and 
educated  among  the  peasantry,  he  passed  through  the  common  safferingsand  privations 
of  Irish  poverty,  and,  after  leoeivinK  some  scanty  instruction  in  a  hedge-school,  he,  in  Us 
17th  year,  went  to  an  academy  which  a  relative  had  opened  at  Glasslough.  where  he 
remained  two  years.  Afterwards,  a  vague  ambition  led  him  to  DuUin,  where  he  arrived 
with  onl^  some  three  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  where,  in  1880,  he  published  his  Trxuti 
and  Stoneeofthe  Irish  Piatanfrv.  Their  freshness  of  style  pleased  the  public,  and  won 
the  favor  of  critics.  A  second  series,  issued  in  1883,  was  also  well  received;  and,  In 
1880,  he  pubUahed  a  powerful  story,  entitled  Fardorovgha  the  Miaer,  in  several  pasaiffes 
of  which,  however,  ula  humor  becomes  extravagant  Subsequently,  C.  pubUshed  a 
aeries  of  tales  (8  vols.,  Dub.  1841),  mostly  of  pathette  Interest,  but  tncludlog  a  very  gwial 
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and  huinoTons  sketch  of  the  Mi^fitrtunes  of  Barney  Bmnagan,  which  proved  a  great 
favorite.  The  story  of  VdUntitu  iTCluUky  is  half-political  and  half-religiouB  In  its  ten- 
dency, defending  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood,  and  advocating  repeal  of  the  union;  it 
appeared  In  1845.  Other  narratives— Axfy  the  £over,  184«;  The  Black  Prophet,  1847;  and 
The  Tithe  Proctor,  1849 — contain  many  proofs  of  the  author's  genius.  Wilhj  jReilhj,  3 
vols.,  appeared  in  1865,  and  The  Evil  Eye  in  1860.  0.  Is  the  true  historian  of  the  Irish 
people.  Sharing  in  their  qualities  of  mind  and  temperament,  he  has  a  true  sympathy 
with  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  a  graphic  pen  to  describe  them.    He  d.  In  1869. 

OASCROHt  Will,  American  poet,  bom  Hudson,  HIch.,  in  1845;  graduated  at 
Hillsdale  College  in  1809;  favorably  known  as  a  lecturer  in  ttie  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  author  of  Poena  (Chicago,  1871);  Farm  Balladt  {N.  T.,  1878);  Farm.  Legmda 
<N.  T.,  1875);  Young  Folks'  CeiOennial  Rhymes  (1876);  Farm  FaHvala  {Vm)\  Cilj/ Ballads 
(1885);  CHiy  Fesiiwils  {lSB2)i  Shymes  of  our  Planet  {1^},  etc.  Hia -poena,  Betsey  and  I  are 
out.  Ova"  the  HUla  to  the  Poorhouse,  and  Ths  Bumii^  qf  Chicago,  were  very  popular. 

OUtLBTOV  FLAOB,  a  town  in  Lanark  eo.,  Ontario,  Canada;  28  miles  from  Ottawa; 
on  the  Canadian  Fadflc  railroad.  It  contains  iaxge  saw-mills  and  railway  and  other 
workaOiops.   Pop.  1891,  4435. 

OABU,  G-iovANNi  RiNALDo,  a  distinguished  Italian  economist  and  archaeologist,  was 
b.  at  Capo  d'lstria,  April,  1720.  Educated  at  home  and  at  Flambro  in  the  Friull,  he  was, 
in  his  ^th  year,  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  navigation  at  Padua.  In  1754, 
he  published  the  Rrst  volume  of  his  great  work  On  the  Hilary  of  the  Coins  and  Currency 
andonthe  Iiutitutioti  of  the  Afinta  of  Italy.    He  died  Feb.,  1705. 

OABUKE,  or  CAROLnrs,  Is  a  small  silver  coin  used  in  some  of  the  Italian  states.  It 
was  named  after  Carlo  YI.  of  Naples,  and  its  intrinsic  worth  is  about  seven  cents. 

CAMJHE  TBJWtlX,  Carli'na,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eomposiia, 
closely  allied  to  the  true  thistles,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  inner  scales 
of  the  involucre  spreading  like  rays,  and  being  colored  and  shining.  These  involucral 
scales  are  remarkably  hygrometnc,  expanding  in  dry  and  dosing  together  In  wet 
weather,  and  this  property  they  retain  for  a  long  time;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  there- 
ftoe  often  nailed  on  cottage-doors  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  Indicate  the  weather, 
llie  name  C.  T.  is  derived  from  a  lesend,  that  an  angel  showed  the  root  of  one  of  the 
species  to  Charlemagne,  as  a  remei^  for  a  plague.  This  species,  C.  acaulis,  grows  on 
hills  and  mountains,  especially  In  calcareous  soils  In  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe. 
It  has  a  very  short  stem,  and  very  large  heads  of  flowers,  and  was  formerly  in  h^;h 
repute  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  root— which  Is  in  huge  doses  a  drastic  purgative 
—out  its  use  Is  now  almost  confined  to  veterinai?  practice.— The  imly  British  spedea  Is 
the  conunon  0.  T.  (C.  vuigaria),  not  untrequent  In  England  and  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  sometimes  rather  a  troublesome  weed,  but  always  indicative  of  a  poor  soil.  It  has 
a  stem  alMmt  a  foot  high;  and  purplish  heads  of  flowen  set  amidst  straw-colored  nqrs. 

(UB1IH06,  In  shipbuilding,  are  small  beams  laid  fore  and  aft,  and  restbig  upon  the 
main  or  deck  beams.  These,  with  other  pieces  called  ledge$,  Uld  at  right  angles  to 
than,  fonn  a  framework  by  which  the  deck  is  supported. 

OULDIVILUC,  a  d(y  and  co.  seat  of  Macoupin  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
railroad,  M  m.  s.w.  of  Sprlngfleld.  It  is  the  seat  of  Blackbuni  nnlTersity,  Is  an  impor- 
tant centre  for  local  trade  aid  has  several  coal  mlnea.   Fop.  '90, 8886. 

QUUnX,  a  00.  in  western  Kentucky,  on  the  Uisslssippl  river,  formed  1886  from 
put  of  Ballard;  about  100  sq.  m. ;  p^.  '00,  7612.  It  Is  dramed  by  Mayfleld  Creek,  and 
crossed  by  the  MbbUe  uid  Ohio  ana  Illlm^  Central  railroads.  Snrnce,  nearty  terel; 
productions,  own,  tobacco,  and  pork.    Oo.  seat,  Bardw^ 

nsWT.raT.w  It  borough  and  co.  seat  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  and  the  Oettysbui^  and  Harrisbnrg  railroads;  18  m.  w.  of  Harrlsburg.  It  is  in  a 
highly  productive  agricultural  region;  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  handsome  streets,  and 
several  fine  public  buildings.  Dickinson  College  was  founded  here  In  178S  by  the  Pres- 
denomination.  U  is  also  the  seat  of  the  U.  3.  Indian  Training  School,  and  of 
Female  Ctdlega.  Carlisle  Springs,  in  Uie  mountidns,  is  a  m^mhtr  summer 
Washington  had  his  head-quarten  in  0.  during  the  Whiskey  BebelHon  in  1794. 
and  in  July,  18^,  the  place  was  bombarded  by  the  confederates.   Pop.  '00,  7^0. 

0ABZI8U,  a  parliamentary  and  monlcipal  borough,  episcopal  dty,  and  uident  town 
in  Nwth  Cumberland,  the  capital  of  the  co.,  12  m.  e.  of  the  Solway  firth,  300  m.  n.w. 
by  n.  of  London,  101  m.  s.  «  Edinburgh,  and  60  w.s.w.  of  Newcastle.  It  Is  a  chief 
station  on  the  w.  railway  route  from  London  to  Edlnbnigh,  and  is  the  terminus  of  seven 
different  lines  of  railway.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  In  a  wide  plain  at  the  confluence 
of,  and  nearly  surrounded  by,  the  Eden,  Caldew,  and  Peteril.  Many  fine  new  stre^ 
and  buildings  have  been  lately  added  to  the  dty.  The  chief  branches  of  InduBtry  are 
cotton,  gingham,  and  check  manufactures:  print,  iron,  and  dye  works;  and  salmon 
fisheries.  It  has  a  small  cathedral  of  red  nreestone,  of  which  Faley  was  archdeacon. 
The  castle  was  founded  In  1002,  and  Is  now  a  bairBcks;  the  remains  of  the  keep  form  a 
nutsslve  1<^  tower,  with  a  very  deep  well.  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  confined  in  the 
nastle  aifter  the  battle  of  Laogude.  A  canal  of  11  m.,  tttoD.  Bowness  tm  the  8<dway 
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firth  to  C,  formerly  admitted  vessela  of  100  tons;  bat  the  bed  of  the  catxal  has  now  been 
conrerted  Into  a  railway,  from  which  a  line  also  branches  to  the  newly  formed  port  of 
SiUoth,  where  an  extensive  dock  has  been  constructed  on  the  Solway,  at  a  distance  of 
aOmTfrinn  Carlisle.  Fop.  in  1163,  4,000;  1801,  10.221;  1861,  26,810;  1861.  29,417;  1891, 
39,200.  C.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here 
— coins,  altars,  inscriptions,  brass  incense  vases,  etc.  Being  near  the  w.  end  of  Hadrlan^s 
wall,  C.  was  probably  a  Roman  station.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Cnmbria. 
The  Picts  and  Scots  ravaged  it.  About  900,  it  was  destroyed  the  Danes,  after  which 
It  remained  desolate  for  200  years.  Thence  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  It 
was  closely  connected  with  the  border  wars,  and  underwent  many  sieges.  To  its  being 
long  a  fortified  border  town  it  owed  much  of  Its  importance  and  privileges,  but  ft 
declined  much  after  the  union.  During  the  civil  war  it  declared  for  King  Charles 
and  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians.  The  C.  corporation  in 
1745  proclaimed  prince  Cfaaries  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  dnke  of  Cumberland  aftet^ 
wards  took  the  city,  and  punished  the  chief  actors  with  death,  and  the  Inhabitanta  with 
other  cruelties,  la  1183,  Henry  L  made  C.  a  bIsh<9ric.~-The  C.  tables  of  mortality, 
based  on  the  deaths  which  oocttrred  In  C.  1779-67,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Heysham,  and 
have  been  ever  since  much  used  by  llf»-in8urance  oflBces. 

Cajuuisls  Cathbdrai.  was  commenced  about~1093  by  Walter.  &  Korman.  It  wu 
founded  by  William  Rufas,  and  dedicated  in  1101  Inr  Hemy  L ;  and  in  1188,  waa  made 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  newly  formed  diocese.  A  great  part  of  the  original  Norman 
building  was  destroved  by  fire  In  1293.  The  new  edifice  contains  specimens  of  all  the  stylei 
of  early  English — ample  pointed,  geometric,  and  flowing.  Two  thirds  of  the  fine  Nor- 
man nave,  oitelnally  141  ft.  long,  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell;  the  portion  that  was 
left  has  long  been  naed  as  a  parish  church.  In  ISlfs,  the  restoration  was  oommenoed. 
The  choir  is  one  of  the  finest  In  England,  188  ft  long,  and  73  hid^  and  consiBts  of  B 
pointed  arches.  The  e.  window,  consisting  of  8  U^ts,  is  considered  the  finest  deco- 
rated window  in  England.  The  tower  is  very  low,  lutlng  but  fme  story  above  tiie  chcdr. 
It  formerly  supported  a  timber  spire,  which  was  removed  In  VHSL  This  cathedral  baa 
four  canons. 

OABTiIgLE,  Qborob  William  Frbdbriok  Howabd,  Earl  of,  K.O.,  was  b.  April  19^ 
1803.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he,  in  1821,  obtained  the  Chancellor  and  Newde- 
gate  prizes  for  his  Latin  and  Ent^ish  poema  He  entered  the  public  service  in  1826  as  an 
attacbfi.  In  1830,  he  (then  lord  HorpethX  along  with  Henry  (afterwards  lord)  Brougham, 
was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  thelmptntant  constituency  of  Yorkshire,  and 
after  tho  reform  bill  for  the  West  Riding,  a  position  which  he  held  in  the  liberal 
Interest  tar  several  years.  Under  the  adnunistration  of  lord  Helbomme,  he  held  the 
<^ce  of  chief  secmtary  for  Ireland  (1835-41),  and  his  impartial  distribation  of  patronage 
made  him  very  popular  In  Dublin.  Rejected  In  1841  by  the  West  Riding,  he  was  agaui 
elected  in  1846.  and  remuaed  one  of  its  representativea  until  the  death  of  his  father 
(1848)  called  him  to  the  house  of  lords.  Under  lord  John  Russell's  ministry  (1846-5SX 
he  was  chief  commissioner  of  woods  snd  forests,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  When  lord  Palmerston  was  made  prime  minister  In  1855,  C.  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  poet  whidi  he  held  nntil  the  advent  of  the  earl  at 
Iwrby's  government  in  1858;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  same  office  again  when  lord 
Palmerston  was  reinstated  in  1869.  C.  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  Uterarr  man, 
chiefly  by  his  lectures  on  his  travels  In  tiie  United  States,  on  the  life  and  wriongs  of 
Pope,  and  his  Diarji  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Watert.   He  died  in  1864. 

CA3UJSLI,  Jakbs  H.,  LL.D.;  b.  S.  C,  1826;  graduated  at  B.  C.  college,  IBM; 
taught^  classical  school  in  Columbia  until  1854 ;  prof,  mathematics  f n  Woffom  odlege. 
Bpartansburg,  1854-7S,  when  he  was  elected  president.  He  has  pub.  addresses,  edited 
Aaeham  ana  Amoid,  in  the  "  Chautauqua  Qamet  series,"  and  is  a  counselor  of  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  circle. 

GABLI8LE,  JoHH  OsiFFiir,  b.  Ey.,  1885 ;  recdved  a  cfHumon  school  education,  and 
taught  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1856 ;  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
thelegidature,  1866,  and  to  the  state  senate,  1866  and  I860 ;  was  lieut-gov.  of  Ey., 
1871-75 ;  was  presidential  elector,  1876.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1877,  and 
became  prominent  by  his  advocacy  of  revenue  reform,  and  by  his  services  on  the  com- 
mittee 01  ways  and  means.  C.  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  in  1888.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  free  trade,  although  he  has  dedared  that  he  favora 
only  an  approzimaUon  to  the  free  trade  standard.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senatw  In  18B0, 
resigned  in  1893  to  become  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  resumed  law  practice  In  1897* 

CASUBTS,   See  Carlos  db  BocnsoN  and  Cablos,  Don. 

CASL08  DOH,  Infante  of  Spain,  b.  July  8,  1545,  at  Valladolld,  was  a  son  of  PhlUp 
II.  After  his  recognition  as  heir  to  the  throne,  In  1560,  Don  C.  was  sent  to  study  at 
the  university  of  Alcala  de  Henares;  where,  however,  he  profited  so  little,  that  the  king, 
regarding  him  as  unqiiallfied  to  reign,  Invited  a  nephew,  the  archdulu  Bndolf,  to 
Spidn,  intending  to  make  him  heir  to  the  throne.  Exclnded  from  all  participation  in 
the  government,  Don  C.  conceiTed  a  strong  aversion  toward  the  king's  confidants,  and 
especUly  was  unwilling  that  the  duke  of  AJva  shoidd  have  the  government  of  Flanders. 
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In  cMrfeMton  to  a  pries^  on  Chriilmu  en,  US?,  ho  brtimjod  Mi  pmpoae  to  m— Inite 
a  certain  penon^jindu  the  king  imbdiered  tote  tbisoonfearion 
was  divo&ed.  The  papen  of  Don  0.  wen  fleized,  and  teing  trled«  he  was  foond  guilty 
of  conspiilng  aniast  the  life  of  the  king,  and  of  traitoronaly  eiueaToring  to  raise  an 
insarrectlooln  Flandera.  The  aentence  waa  left  for  the  kinx  to  pronounce^  Philip 
declared  that  he  could  make  no  exception  in  favor  of  such  an  unworthy  son;  but 
sentence  of  death  was  not  formidlr  recorded.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  died,  JuIt  S4, 
166^  and  was  interred  in  tba  Domlniean  monastery,  El-Real,  at  Madrid.  The  suspicion 
that  te  was  poisoned  or  stranded,  baa  no  valid  eVidence  to  au[^rt  it.  Bchiller,  in  his 
tngodj  J)on  Oarttm,  baa  widely  departed  fiumbistork»l  testimonies. 

OASLO^,  lam  BCabu  FmrAno,  Boh.  1818-4^;  son  of  Don  Carlos  Maria  laidor. 
In  1840,  he  llred  in  England  with  his  father,  under  the  name  of  Montemolin.  In  April, 
1849,  he  went  in  di^ulse  to  Spain,  was  dlsooTered  and  kept  in  prison  for  a  few  days, 
but  returned  to  Eng^d  betore  the  end  of  the  month.  In  1860,  he  invaded  Spain  witii 
8,000men,  and  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Tortoea.  Beingagun  set  free,  on  con- 
dition of  renonnciug  his  daim  to  the  throne,  his  first  act  was  to  repudiate  that  renun- 


AHTOmo  MiouBi.  Oabbiel  R&taxl,  Don,  b.  Mar.  80,  1848;  nephew  of  Luis  Maria 
Fernando;  nresoit  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Spain  as  the  Intimate  heir  of  Charlea 
VUL  As  Charles  TI.  died  withont  Issue,  his  rights  devolved  upon  his  brother 
Juan,  who  had  married  the  archdachess  Maria  llieTesa  of  Austria,  princess  of  Modena. 
Thwr  son.  the  present  Don  Carlos,  was  educated  principally  in  Austria,  and  married  Mar> 
garetde  Bourbon,  princess  of  Parma,  daughter  of  the  late  duke  Ferdinand,  Charles  IIL, 
and  sister  of  the  late  count  do  Chambord,  who  claims  to  be  Henry  Y.  of  France. 
In  Oct. ,  1868.  Don  Juan  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  whose  standard  was  raised  by  some 
of  his  partisans  in  the  n.  of  Spain  In  April,  1878.  On  the  16th  of  July  following,  Don 
Carlos  pnblished  a  proclamation  calliog  upon  the  people  of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and 
Valencu  to  take  arms  in  his  cause,  promising  to  restore  their  ancient  liberies;  and 
in  Dee.  his  brother,  Don  Alfonso,  anumed  command  of  the  Oarlist  forces  in  CNUa- 
lonia.  Don  Carios  himself  made  his  entry  to  Smdn,  July  10.  1878.  announcing  that  he 
came  tor  the  purpose  of  saving  the  coimtry.  Thenceforwaid  there  was  incessant  war 
in  the  n.  part  of  the  kingdom  or  the  republic,  in  which  there  were  victories  on  both 
sides;  but  for  the  most  part  the  battles  were  unfavorable  to  the  Carlists,  until  Feb., 
1876,  when  their  cause  was  completely  crushed  at  Tolosa,  the  defenders  of  that  last 
•trochoid  flying  in  a  panic  toward  franco  Don  Carlos  went  to  Paris,  where.  Mar. 
9.  1870,  he  procldmed:  "Being  dedrous  of  pa^ng  a  stop  to  Uoodahed,  I  forbear  cou- 
nnning  a  glorions  but  at  present  fmitleas  struggle.  In  the  face  of  a  great  sup^ority  of 
nombers,  and  in  view  especially  of  the  suflFerings  of  my  volunteers,  it  oecomes  necessary 
to  return  the  svrord  to  the  scabbard.  I  will  never  sign  a  convention  [abandonment  of 
all  claims]."  He  was  expelled  from  France,  in  1881,  for  ostentatiously  supporting  Hie 
cause  of  the  Dno  de  Chambord.   Don  Carlos  has  Ave  childrm,  four  daughters  and  a  son. 

GAXLOB,  Sah,  a  t  of  Tenezuela,  South  America,  in  a  valley  on  the  Aguare.  a  feeder 
of  the  Orinoco,  120  m.  s.  w.  of  Caracas.  Before  the  wars  of  independence  it  was  a  placa 
of  considerable  importance,  having  been  one  of  the  richest  towns  In  the  province.  The 
town  is  handsome  and  well  laid  out.   Pop.  with  district,  abont  10,400. 

0ABL06  IKi  SOITBSOV,  Don  Habu.  IsnwB,  b.  Mar.  S9, 1788L  was  the  second  son 
of  Charles  IT.  of  8p^  and  was  educated  chiefiv  tiy  priests.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Sinio,  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VIL,  reascended  the  throne;  but  havinjg 
married  thrice  without  issue,  Don  C.  began  to  cherish  the  hope  of  succeeding  his 
Invther.  An  insurrection  in  his  Interest  broke  out  in  1825,  in  Catalonia;  but  was  put 
down,  Don  C.  himself  not  parUcipatIng  in  it  A  fourth  time,  however,  the  indefatig- 
able Ferdinand  married,  ana  the  result  was  a  dau^ter,  the  infanta  Maria  Isabella  (late 
queen  of  Spain),  b.  Oct  10,  1880.  Now,  as  the  Salic  law,  excluding  females  fix>m 
succession  to  the  Ihrone,  had  been  abrogated,  the  Indies  of  the  Garlist^  as  the  followers 
of  Don  0.  were  called,  were  destroyed.  Ihiring  the  illness  of  the  king,  in  Sept 
1882,  the  Carlists  succeeded  so  far  as  to  win  from  him  a  re-lustitution  oi  the  Salio 
law;  but  be  revoked  it  again  as  soon  as  he  bad  partially  recovered,  and  thus  Don  C. 
was  agtun  disappointed.  As  he  still  continued  bis  agitation,  he  was  banlahed.  In  1888, 
to  Portiu^.  and  soon  aftermrds  was  commanded  to  reside  in  the  papal  states.  But 
before  O.  had  emlMrked  for  Italy,  king  Ferdkiand  TII.  died.  Sept  39, 1838.  Don  0. 
was  now  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  Carlists  but  also  bv- 
Dom  Miguel  m  Portugal;  and  having  refused  to  obey  the  queen-regent's  order  for  hu 
deportatfon  to  Italy,  he  was  declared  a  rebel,  Oct  16. 1888.  By  the  quadruple  allianoe 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France,  both  C.  and  Dom  MSenel  were  banished 
from  Portugal,  and  in  June,  1884,  the  former  embarked  for  England.  In  the  following 
month,  he  returned  to  the  continent,  passed  in  disguise  through  France  Into  Spain, 
where  ne  ezdted  an  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  but  was  ultimately  com- 
pdled  to  escaps  into  France.  In  1836,  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  constituent  cortes.  In  1844,  he  abdicated  In  favor  of  lus  eldest  son; 
and  died  at  Trieste,  Mar.  10,  1666.— Don  Caklob,  his  son,  b.  1818,  was  better  known 
as  the  oonnt  de  Montemolin.   This  second  pretender  made  an  attempt^  in  1818,  to  pasa 
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ooderadliipilwthnm^FruMe  Into  Spdn.  but  filled.  In  1800.  a  Oirttit  fammotlon 
wpm  once  more  aUempiea,  in  conBequeace  of  which  the  count  de  Montemolin  and  hn 
brother  were  arrested,  but  liberated  after  the  former  had  signed  a  renunciation  of  all 
hii  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.  He  d.  in  1801.  The  present  representative  of  his 
pretensions  Is  his  nephew,  Don  Carlos,  son  of  his  brother  Juan,  b.  1848.  On  his 
bdialf,  Carlist  riainn— speedily  repressed— took  place  in  1800,  1870,  and  1872;  but  the 
Insametkn  headed  1^  Don  Canos,  after  the  abdication  of  kins  Amadeo,  in  187^ 
proTsd  much  mora  formidable,  and  kept  the  nortliem  {novinces  of  8p^  in  great  oon- 
fuskm  till  tlie  bfiginning  of  1870^  wlien  t(  was  cru^edL  See  Cablob^  Habia  m  um.  etc 
O&BIOTTA,  Ex-Empress  of  Ifexlco  (Habib  Cha&lottk  AvfiLis  Acoubte  yicrontB 
CLtMBNTiVE  LtopoLDiNE),  the  daughter  of  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  was  bora 
in  1840,  and  married,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  after- 
ward emperor  of  Mexico.  She  accompanied  him  to  Mexico  in  1804,  where  hj  the 
suggestion  and  advice  of  Napoleon  III.  he  had  been  invited  Yij  the  Mexican  people. 
The  empress  remained  with  him  until,  owing  to  the  embarrassments  which  beset  him,  he 
found  it  imperative  to  send  her  to  France,  in  order  to  seek  aid  from  Napoleon,  fnxn 
whom  he  expected  every  assistance.  Her  mission  was  fruitless.  She  applied  then  to 
(be  Pope,  for,  previonsto  his  depsrture  for  his  new  empire  on  the  western  hemisplteie, 
Maximilian  haa  visited  the  Pope  and  received  his  blessing.  To  EUa  Holiness  the  empress 
went,  but  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment.  Her  faflure  to  change  the  current  of 
events  by  her  musion  to  Europe,  and  (he  disastrous  consequences  attending  the  closing 
days  of  the  empire,  broke  her  heart,  and  her  reason  gave  way  under  the  temble  pressure 
of  ber  afflictions.  3be  was  taken  to  the  chateau  of  Laeken,  not  far  from  Brussels,  and, 
while  her  recovery  ia  considered  hopeless,  she  is  constantly  engaged  in  her  apparentiy 
lucid  intervals  in  writing  Mammn  of  ths  Miltory  of  th»  Mextean  Snptre.  See  Haxi- 
jauAS. 

OABLOVnOZAB^  the  second  dynasty  of  Frankish  kings.  The  origin  of  the  ftxaiif 
is  traced  to  Arnulpb,  bishop  of  Metz,  who  d.  in  681.  His  son,  Ans^gise.  married  a 
daughter  of  Pepin  (q.v.),  of  Laoden,  in  Austrasia.  His  sons,  Martin  and  Pepin  d'Heris- 
tall,  as  thcgreatest  territorial  lords  in  Austrasia,  were  called  to  the  office  of  mayor  of 
the  palace.  Martin  was  assassinated;  Pepin,  by  force  of  arms,  compelled  the  weak 
Merovingian  king,  Theodoric  HI,  to  invest  him  with  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace 
in  all  the  three  Frankish  states,  Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  Burgundy,  Pepin  allowed 
Jie  Merovingian  kings  to  remain  upon  the  throne,  but  they  were  kings  only  in  name. 
He  d.  on  17th  Dec.,  714,  and  left  as  his  successor,  his  young  grandson,  Theodoald;  but 
Charles  Uartel  <q.T.},  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  made  mayor  of  the  palace  by  the 
Austrasians,  and  in  this  capacity  snbjected  the  three  states  to  his  power.  He  d.  in  741. 
His  two  sons,  Carloman,  and  Pepin  lo  Bref,  divided  the  kingdom,  although  for  a  time 
the  nominal  Merovingian  dynasty  still  subsisted ;  but  Pepin  at  last  formally  assumed 
the  royal  power,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Franks  on  8d  May,  768.  This  Is  the 
formal  commencement  of  tlie  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Pepin  began  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
HissonsL  Carloman  and  (Carles  the  Greater  Charlemagne  (q.T.),  succeeded  him,  of  whom 
the  latter  soon  reigned  alone,  and  prodigiously  extended  his  domiidoDS.  In  800,  pope 
Leo  III.  set  upon  his  head  the  crown  of  the  western  Boman  empire.  He  divided  hie 
domJnIona  amongst  his  sons,  of  whom,  however,  only  one,  Louis  lo  DSsonnalie,  sur- 
vived him,  who,  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of  France,  appears  as  Louis  I.,  but  who  was 
pioperly  emperor  and  king  of  the  Franks.  With  Cliarlemagne.  however,  the  high 
abilities  of  his  family  suddenly  disappeared,  and  his  succeeaOTS  showed  much 
wellness  of  character.  Family  feuds  broke  out  during  the  life  of  Louis  le  Wbon- 
nalre,  who  Iiad  divided  his  dominions  in  part  amongrt  his  sons,  and  he  tenunated 
an  Inglorious  reign  in  840.  By  a  trea^  concluded  in  Aug.  8^,  Lotharios  I.,  the 
eldest  son  of  Louu,  obtained  the  imperial  crown  and  the  kfiigdom  of  Italy,  with  Lor- 
raine, Franche  Comti,  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois ;  Louis,  hla  brother,  called  Louis 
the  German,  obtained  the  German  part  of  his  father's  dominions  ;  and  Cliarles  the  Bald, 
the  son  of  a  second  marriage,  obtained  Neustria,  Aquitania,  and  the  £^ni»h  Mark,  and 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  emperor  Lotharios 
I.  died  in  855.  and  his  dominions  were  again  divided— hts  eldest  eon,  Louie  U.,  being 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  and  bistwootiiersonskingBof  Lorraine  and  of  Provence,  but 
their  kingdoms  reverted  to  the  emperor. — Charies  the  Fat,  a  son  of  Louis  the  German, 
iiaving  become  emperor,  was  elected  by  the  French  nobles  to  be  their  king  In  883  ;  and 
being  previously  in  possession  of  Italy  and  Germany,  united  under  his  sway  ff^^  E^f* 
of  Charlemagne's  empire.  But  he  was  a  w^k  monarch,  and  was  deposed  in  887.  TTie 
imperial  dignity  passed  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Amulph  with 
Fritzlar,  count  of  Franconia,  to  another  family.  The  French  dynasty,  of  which 
Charles  the  Bald  may  be  deemed  the  founder,  continued  in  a  succession  of  weak 
monarchs  for  about  a  century,  till  it  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Louis  V..  on  whose 
death,  Hugh  Capet,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  France,  seized  tlie  crown  in  687. 
Tba  Carlovinglui  kings  had  for  some  time  previous  possessed  no  real  power.  A  sub- 
sequent muTfage,  however,  connected  their  family  with  that  d  the  QqwtB,  and  enabled 
the  kmgiof  France  to  trace  their  descent  from  Cnsrlemagne. 

OABIOTXB,  or  Kablovigz,  a  t  of  Hungary;  in  CroatiapSlavoitia.  It  is  sttnated  on 
the  right  bulk  of  the  Danube^  about  8  m.  s.8.e.  of  Peterwardeln,  and  is  noted  for  Ity 
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excellent  wine,  and  for  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1699.  The  wine — especially 
the  red  variety — ranks  with  the  best  and  strongest  obtained  in  Hungary,  and  in  some 

i rears  the  product  bas  amounted  to  about  1|  mUlion  ofrallons.  Pop.  abt.  6,500.  The 
mportant  treaty  or  peaee  of  C.  was  concluded,  In  1060,  between  the  allies  Austria, 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice  on  one  side,  and  the  Porte  on  the  other,  and  included  the 
following  articles:  "That  Austria  should  repossess  the  territories  captured  by  the 
Turks  muing  two  centories  (which  Included  Hungary  and  Slavonia,  and  she  also 
aoquired  Traosyl-vanla) :  that  Venice  should  hold  the  Morea  as  far  as  the  isthmus;  that 
Poland  should  take  back  Podolia  and  the  lands  in  the  Ukraine  conquered  by  Mohammed 
IV.,  but  should  cede  certain  places  in  Uoldavia;  and  that  Russia  should  have  the 
territory  of  Azof," 

CASLOW,  the  capital  t.  of  Carlow  co.,  Ireland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tbe\ 
Burren  and  the  Barrow.  66  m.  8.W.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  Is  a  well-boilt  town,  vil^  two ' 
principal  streets,  from  which  branch  many  smaller  ones,  and  a  suburb,  Qrdeue,  Id 
Queen's  co..  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  divinity  college.  C.  has  extensive  flour-mills, 
and  is  the  emporium  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district,  largely  exported  from 
this  place.  Pop.  '91,  6,300.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. .  There  are  here  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Barrow,  founded  in 
1180  by  sir  Hugh  de  Lacy.  In  1861.  the  duke  of  Clarence  established  the  exchequer  of 
the  kingdom  in  this  place.  It  constituted  oue  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Pai^  beyond 
which  the  king's  writ  was  not  recognized  by  the  "Iriahty."  Ite  first  charter  was  granted 
in  tike  ISth  c.  by  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  town  grew  up  around  this 
castle,  which  was  several  times  besieged  by,  and  alternately  in  the  possession  of,  the 
English  and  Irish.  The  castle  (one  of  great  extent)  was  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents 
in  1650,  when  it  was  closely  invested  b^  Oen.  Ireton  and  tne  republican  army.  The 
garrison  surrendered  od  conditions  to  sir  Hardress  Walter,  whom  Ireton  had  left  to 
conduct  the  sl^.  It  was  then  dismantled;  and  about  one  half  of  this  once  stately 
castle  now  remains  a  picturesque  ruin.  In  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  the  insurKenta 
attM^d  the  town,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  and  yeomannr,  and  600  of  them 
IdUed,  The  Barrow  is  here  navigable  for  small-craft  to  its  junction  with  the  Qrand 
canal  at  Athy, 

CASLOW,  a  small  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  province,  with  an  area  of  about 
848  sq.m.,  of  which  f  tlis  are  arable.  C,  except  in  the  soutliem  extremity,  where  it  is 
hilly,  is  a  triangular  fertile  level,  or  gently  undulating  plain,  between  the  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  range  of  hills  on  the  e..  and  the  highland  beyond  the  Barrow  on  the  west. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barrow  and  Slaney.  C.  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  covered  in 
the  middle  plain,  or  richer  tracts,  by  limestone  gravel,  on  which  are  fine  loams  and 
pasture.  In  the  uplands,  the  soil  is  graveilv.  Lower,  carboniferous  limestone  crops 
out  in  the  valley  of  the  Barrow.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  co.  be^ns  the  great  coal  district 
of  Leinster.  In  1876,  79,345  acres  were  under  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  potatoes, 
barley,  and  wheat.  There  are  many  dairies  on  the  plains.  The  chief  exports  are  com, 
flour,  meal,  butter,  etc.  Along  the  Barrow,  which  falls  above  a  foot  per  mile,  are  a 
great  many  extensive  corn-mills.  Pop.  *41,  86,228;  *61,  68,059;  91,  40,^6.  It  returns 
two  members  to  parliament — one  for  the  co.  at  large,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Carlow, 
The  cliief  towns  are  Carlow,  Tullow,  and  Bagenalstown.  At  Old  Leiglilln  a  synod  was 
held,  In  6%,  to  settle  the  time  of  Easter.  Several  engagements  occurred  In  the  co. 
during  the  Irish  rel>ellion  of  1798.  The  cliief  antiquities  of  C.  are  cromlechs,  cwtles, 
and  tiEe  cathedral  church  of  Old  Letehlin.  A  cromlech  near  Cariow  town  has  a  cover- 
ing stone  23  ft.  long,  and  of  nearly  90  tons. 

OARLOWTIZ.    See  Carlotitz. 

CABUBAD,  or  Kaiseb-Kablsbad,  a  t.  in  Bohemia,  much  celebrated  for  Its  hot  min- 
eral springs,  and  frequented  in  summer  by  visitors  of  the  most  aristocratic  character 
from  ail  parts  of  Europe.  The  permanent  population  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
iU>ont  12,000,  who  are  very  Industrious,  maJcfng  carpets,  knives,  scissors,  needles,  wood- 
work, and  articles  of  Bohemian  glass,  such  as  are  likely  to  induce  visitors  to  purchase. 
The  visitors  in  a  season,  which  usually  lasts  from  I6ta  June  to  16th  AvS;  amount  to 
more  than  80,000.  The  wells  have  been  frequented  from  a  very  early  period,  but  liave 
been  of  great  celebrity  since  the  14th  centunr.  The  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  town  is  well  built,  the  accommodation  for  guests  good,  and  the  place  free  from 
some  of  the  abuses  too  common  at  other  German  spas.  No  gaming-houses  exist  here. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  spring  varies  from  111°  to  167°  Fahrenheit.  The  princi- 
pal spring,  the  Spmdel,  has  a  very  large  volume,  and  is  forced  up  to  a  height  of  3  ft, 
from  the  ground.  Great  quantises  of  the  wUer  and  salt  are  exported.  The  principal 
ingredients  In  the  water  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  common  salt.  The 
whole  town  of  G.  appears  to  stand  on  a  vast  caldron  of  boiling  water,  wtilch  is  kept 
from  bursting  only  by  the  safety-valves  the  springs  provide.  On  one  occasion,  after  an 
explosion,  poles  of  SO  fathoms  in  length,  thrust  into  the  aperture,  did  not  reach  the 
bottom,  A  congress  of  German  powers,  held  here  in  Aug.,  1819,  issued  the  so-called 
Carlsbad  decrees  (q.  v.).   See  Kraus,  CarUbad  (Lond,,  1888). 

nsMjman  SBOBEBS.   The  resolutions  passed  at  Gong^nsa  at  Carlsbad  in  1619  bv 

sea 


the  represmtatives  of  the  German  sUtes  under  the  leadership  of  AnsUla,  They  opposed 
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ttw  gnatinff  of  state  constitution,  rerlTing  a  strict  cenaonhip  of  the  pnn,  and  placed 
the  nntrenitles  under  police  sapervision.  Another  featore  was  the  appointment  of  a 
central  commission  of  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  secret  societies,  and 
directed  especially  against  the  so-called  Bnrschenschaft  which  was  regarded  as  a 
rerolntlonary  oiganfzation.  Their  effort  was  to  crush  out  the  liberal  spirit  In  the 
Oerman  states. 

CABXjBBUBO,  or  Kablsbubo,  a  t.  of  Transylvania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maroa,  here  crossed  bv  a  bridge  some  200  juds  in  length,  48  m.  s.  of  E&osenlmrg.  It 
is  built  partly  on  a  hill,  and  uutly  In  a  TaUey,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  surrounded 
by  walls  with  bastions.  Crold  and  sliver,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Transylvania, 
purified  and  coined  here.  The  only  manufacture  of  Importance  Is  saltpeter.  Maros 
Porto,  the  chief  shipping-place  for  l^unsylvattian  rock-salt,  is  within  liali  a  mile  of  the 
tofra.  C.  occupies  tbo  sfte  of  tlie  ancient  -Apulum,  remains  of  which  are  stiU  found. 
Pop.  '90,  8,200, 

CABiatWUKA,  capital  of  the  province  of  tiie  same  name  In  Sweden,  is  sltnated  on 
the  rocky  Island  ot  Trotso,  and  Its  adjoining  islets  in  the  Baltic,  which  are  connected 
by  bridses,  in  lat.  66°  9^  n.,  long,  lb"  W  east.  The  town  was  built  In  1880  by  Charies 
Xl.,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  conferred  upon  it  several  Important  privileges, 
besides  making  it  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of  Sweden,  instead  of  Stockholm. 
It  has  a  maguificent  harbor,  with  a  sufQclent  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 
The  only  practicabie  entrance  for  large  ships  is  defended  by  two  strong  forts.  The 
^-doclD^  blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock  at  vast  expense,  are  an  attraction  to  strangers. 
The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  In  connection  with  the  arsenal.   Fop.  96,  22,498. 

The  province  of  C.  or  Bleklnge  is  situated  In  the  s.  Sweden,  In  lat.  68^  to  58®  30'  n., 
long.  14°  80'  to  16^  east.  It  tuts  the  Baltic  on  Its  b.  and  e.  margins.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1184  sq.  m.  with  a  pop.  of  143,387  in  1895.  It  Is  hilly  without  beins  monntainoos, 
and  generally  fertile,  yielding  rye  and  potatoes  abundantly,  and  also  wheat,  oats,  and 
peas.    The  fisberies  employ  a  lat^  numt>er  of  the  Inliabitants. 

CAHISHAMK,  a  fortified  t.  on  the  s.  coast  of  Sweden,  about  SO  m.  w.  of  Carlscrona, 
ac  the  end  of  a  beautiful  valley.  The  harbor  is  small  but  secure,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  Iron,  timber,  pitch  and  tar  is  carried  on.  There  are  manufactures  of  sail-cloth, 
tobacco,  hats,  soap,  and  leather;  there  are  also  dye-works  and  shlpbuUdli^  yards.  Fop. 
abL  7200. 

CABLSBVHE,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Is  situated  a  few  miles  east- 
ward from  the  Rhine.  It  was  founded  by  the  Marlxraf  Charles-William  of  Baden-Dur- 
lacb,  in  1715,  and  built  on  a  curious  and  regular  pum  in  connection  with  the  palace, 
wliich  constitutes  the  center  point  from  which  the  streets,  so  far  as  constructed,  diveige 
in  the  shape  of  an  extended  fan.  The  streets  are  wide  tend  well  paved.  There  are  a 
numl>er  of  fine  buildings;  flourishing  educational  institutions;  the  court  library  con- 
tains 80,000  volumes;  a  public  library,  90,000;  and  there  are  valuable  coUectttms  of  antiq- 
uities, objects  of  natural  history,  etc.  An  aqueduct  from  the  Durlacb  sui^Ues  the  town 
with  water.  In  the  market-place,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  public  squares,  a  stone 
pyramid  incloses  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  manniactures  include 
machines  of  various  sorts,  carriages  and  wagons,  jeweliy,  carpets,  chemical  products, 
furniture,  tools,  pottery,  and  doth.  O.  Is  generally  spelled  £caiaruke.  Pop,  1896, 
68,097. 

OAUSIAD,  a  t.  of  Sweden,  on  the  Island  of  liiUTvalla,  in  lake  Wenem,  about  100 
m.  w.  of  Stockholm.   It  Is  connected  with  the  m^und  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which 

is  a  large  and  very  handsome  structure.  The  town  Is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  cabi- 
net of  natural  history,  etc.,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery.  Its  trade  is  large,  consisting  In  exports  of  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  oom.  Pop. 


OABUTADT,  a  t.  of  Croatia^lavonia,  in  Austria-Hungary,  situated  in  a  rich  plain 
between  the  riven  £nlpa  and  Eorona,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Agram.  It  Is  fortified— the 
original  fortress  having  been  erected  In  the  16th  c.  to  resist  the  Turks— has  an  old 
castle,  and  armory  of  80,000  stand  of  arms.  It  has  a  large  garrison,  the  Austrian  execu- 
tive looking  upon  it  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  on  account  of  its  position 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  great  mad  Into  the  center  of  Croatia  from  the  coast. 
It  has  few  manufactures,  but  an  active  transit  trade.   Pop.  5,600. 

CABLBTABT,  Kablstadt,  or  Eabolostadt  (real  name  Andbeab  BtrDOLF  Bodkn- 
8TB1N),  1480-1541;  a  German  reformer,  at  first  a  friend  and  afterwards  an  opponent 
of  Luther.  He  became  a  professor  In  Wittenbeig,  first  in  philosophy  and  then  In 
theolo^,  and  In  IBli  was  rector  of  ^  university,  aboat  whicn  time  ne  became  a  per- 
sonal mend  of  Luther.  Carlstadt  went  to  Rmne  to  study  canon  law,  returning  to 
Witteni>erg  in  1515,  where  be  took  up  the  defense  of  Reuchlln,  the  scholar  agunst 
whom  a  violent  persecution  was  raging.  In  1517,  he  published  areuments  asserting 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  declaring  that  In  the  silence  of  Scriptnr^ 
appeals  from  the  fathers  of  the  church  must  be  made  to  reason.  When  Luther  nailed 
his  thesis  to  the  door  of  the  church,  Caristadt  supported  him.  In  the  biU  against  Lather, 
Carlstadt  was  especially  nuned  and  condemned ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  oonndl.   In  1621,  by  invitation  of  the  king,  be  •weaA  to  DeninaA  to 
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teach  the  doctriDOS  of  the  reformation ;  but  he  eoon  retamed.  About  this  time,  diffie^ 
enoes  sprang  up  between  Carlstadt  and  Luther,  owing  to  the  former's  hot-headednesB; 
he  demaadra  violent  measures,  where  Luther  desirea  prudence  and  patience.  While 
JjUther  wat  taaprisooed,  Carlstadt  greaUy  impaired  the  cause  by  his  extreme  course,  and 
at  last  Lutber  dedared  affainst  him.  Being  compelled  to  leave  Wittenberg,  Carlstadt 
twcame  a  pastor  in  Thuringia,  where  bis  Tiwence  created  a  suspicion  that  he  was  aaso- 
dMed  with  Anabaptists,  and  that  be  might  be  implicated  in  the  schemes  of  the  peasant 
lerolt.    The  elector  sent  Luther  to  find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs;  and  when  Luther 

S reached  against  Carlstadt  at  Jena,  they  held  a  discussion  on  the  "real  presence,"  which 
arletadt  was  the  first  to  deny,  and  an  open  quarrel  broke  out  between  them.  Carl- 
stadt was  ordered  out  of  Saxony,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place  exciting  tumults, 
and  prompting  the  people  to  destroy  pictures  and  imiwes  in  the  churches.  Again  sus- 
pected of  provoking  insurrection,  he  was  pursued  and  exposed  to  hardships,  and  even 
danger  to  bis  life.  In  this  extremity  he  appealed  to  Luther,  through  whose  influence  he 
WBB  permitted  to  return  to  Saxony,  where  for  some  years  he  led  a  quiet  life.  Tliis  quiet 
was  unendurable  by  bis  restless  spirit,  and  he  once  more  attacked  Luther;  the  cootro- 
versy,  in  which  Zwingli  agreed  with  Carlstadt  in  his  views  of  tlio  Lord's  supper,  grew 
fiercer  than  ever,  ana  Carlstadt,  who  was  no  longer  permitted  to  dwe)l  in  Baxony,  fled 
to  Friesland,  and  thence  to  Switzerland,  where  Zwingli's  iofluence  made  bim  a  pastor, 
uid  afterwards  an  archdeacon  at  Zurich.  In  1684,  he  settled  as  professor  of  theology 
ia  Basel,  remalnii^  thereuntil  his  death.  He  was  the  first  priest  to  write  against  celib- 
acy, and  the  first  ProteBtont  clergyman  to  take  a  wife. 

CASLTOK,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Wisconsin  border,  intersected  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Lake  Superior  railroads;  660  sq.m.;  pop. '90,  6273.  Surface 
tmeven,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  maple  and  pine  trees.  Co.  seat,  Carlton. 

OABLTOH,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1808-74';  b.  X.  H.;  a  Methodist  minister,  who  in  1820 
began  his  woA  in  the  Western  Kew  York  conference  In  liochester,  Buffalo,  and  other 
^aces.  He  was  for  20  years  the  principal  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  concern  in  New 
York  city. 

CABIVXkOVI'OA  PAUCATA,  a  South  American  shrub  or  tree  bearing  the  leaves  from 
which  Panama  hats  are  woven,  the  best  of  which  are  plaited  from  a  single  leaf,  the 
work  requiring  many  weeks  of  labor. 

CASLITKX'.a  munidpal  buigh  in  the  middle  of  Lanarkshire,  near  the  rig^t  bank 
of  the  Clyde,  6  m.  n.w.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  'Ol.  4116-  The  neighborhood  Is  rich  in  coal, 
iron,  and  limesttme^  and  mining  is  the  chief  industrv  of  the  place.  The  orchards 
around  cover  130  acres.  Not  far  off  is  Lee,  the  seat  of  the  L/ockiiarts,  where  is  preaerred 
tibe  famous  Lee  penny,  noticed  by  elr  W.  Scott  In  the  TdUmium. 

OAXLYLK,  Jahk  Wkue.   Bee  Cabltlb,  Thomas. 

GABLYIE,  JoBEFH  Daobk,  1750-1804 ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  a  feDow  of 
Queeni^  coll^.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Paley  as  chancellor  of  CarluTe,  and  in  1794  was 
appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  He  had  already  published  a  translationof 
an  Arabic  history  of  Egypt,  and  in  1796  he  issued  a  volume  of  Specimens  of  Arabic 
BotSra.  Lord  Elgin  procured  Carlyle's  appointment  in  the  Turkish  embassy,  which 
gave  him  an  opportimity  to  travel  in  the  east,  where  he  collected  Greek  and  Syriao 
manuscripts  for  a  contemplated  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
do  the  work. 

CABLYLE,  Thobus,  was  b.  4th  Dec.,  1796,  fn  tiie  t  of  Bcclefechan,  parish  of 
Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Educated  first  at  the  parish  school,  and  afterwards 
at  Annan,  he  passed  to  Edinburgh  university,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Scottish 
church,  in  his  16th  or  16th  year.  Here  he  studied  irregularly,  but  with  ama^g 
avidity.  The  stories  which  are  related  of  his  immense  reading  are  almost  fabuloua. 
About  the  middle  of  his  theological  cutriculum,  C.  felt  wholly  cUsindlaed  to  become  a 
clergyman,  and,  after  a  ^rt  period  spent  in  teaching  at  Dysart,  in  Fifeehire,  he 
embraced  literature  as  a  profession.  His  first  eiforts  were  contributions  to  Brewster's 
SneuebmeBdia.  In  1834,  he  published  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Qeometiy,  to  which  he 
prefixed  an  essay  on  proportion,  mathematics  having,  during  his  college  years,  been  a 
favorite  study  with  him.  In  1838-1824,  had  appearra  in  the  London  Magaeine  his 
^SehiUer,  and,  during  the  same  year,  fais  translation  of  Ooethe's  ]ftIA«Itn  Jfmtar.  In 
1625,  the  L^fe  of  SeMlgr  was  xecas^  and  puUlshed  In  a  separate  form.  It  was  very 
highly  praised;  indeed,  one  can  discern  in  uie  critldams  of  the  book  certain  indications 
of  the  genius  of  Carlyle.  The  translation  of  WUhelm  Meitter  met  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent nt&  De  Quucey,  In  one  of  his  acrid  and  capricious  moods,  fell  foul  both  of 
Goethe  and  his  translator;  while  lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview,  admitting  C.  to 
be  "  aperson  of  talents,"  slashed  in  cavalier  fashion  at  the  hook.  In  1837,  C.  married 
Miss  Welsh,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  and,  during  the  same  year,  appeared  his 
jSImoAmm  Oerman  Jtomance  (4  vols.,  Tait,  Edinburgh).  From  1837  to  1884,  he 
resided  eldeqy  at  Cr^genputtoch,  a  sm^  property  in  Dumfrtosshire,  belonging  to  Us 
wlf>-4bft  "l(meUe8tnookinBritein,*'a8heBi^hinueIfinaletterto  Goethe,  ^'ftftaen 
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m.  D.W.  of  Dumfries,  among  the  granite  hills  and  the  black  morasses  which  stretch- 
westward  through  Galloway  almost  to  the  Irish  sea."  Here  C.  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
great  questiODS  in  philosophy,  literature,  social  life,  and  politics,  to  the  elucidation  ot 
which — after  his,owii  singular  fashion — be  has  earnestly  dedicated  his  whole  life.  Here, 
alBO,  he  commenced  to  write  the  splendid  series  of  critical  and  biographical  essays 
which  first  famitiarized  Englishmen  with  the  riches  of  modem  Qemian  thought.  For 
this  work,  he  was  incomparably  better  fitted  than  any  man  then  living  io  Great 
Britain,  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  German  tongue  such  as  do  foreigner  ever 
surpassed,  he  was  also  inspired  oy  the  conviction,  that  the  literature  of  Germany,  in 
depth,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  and  earnestoGSS  of  purpose,  was  greatly  superior  to  what 
was  aidmired  and  relished  at  home.  Gifted,  moreover,  in  a  degree  altogether  uaex-  • 
smpled,  with  a  talent  for  portrtdtm«,  he  soon  minted  in  ineffaceable  colors  on  tlie- 
British  memory,  the  images  of  Schiller,  Fichte,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  other  foreign 
magnates,  until  then  almost  unheard  of.  Gradually,  educated  circles  awoke  to  the  fact, 
that  a  literary  Columbus  had  appeared  among  them,  who  had  discovered  a  "new 
world  "  of  letters,  the  freshness  and  grandeur  of  which  were  sure  to  attract,  sooner  or 
later,  multitudes  of  adventurous  spirits.  One  of  his  most  beautiful,  eloquent,  and  solid 
essays  written  at  Craigenputtoch,  was  that  on  Bums  {Edinburgh  Heeiaw,  1828).  It  has 
given  the  tone  to  all  subseq,uent  criticism  on  the  Scottish  poet.  The  article  on  German 
Literature,  in  the  same  periodical,  is  a  masterly  review  of  a  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  C.  at  length  succeeded  in  compelling  his  countiymen  to  acknowledge.  But  his 
eh^-d'ceuvn  writtea  on  the  moorland  farm,  was  Sartor  Bewrtua  ("  the  tailordoneover," 
the  title  of  an  old  Scottish  song).  This  work,  like  all  his  after-productions,  an  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  was  offered  to  various  Londoa 
firms,  and  rejected  on  the  advice  of  their  sapient  "  tasters,"  and  at  length  published  in 
successive  portions  in  Frater's  Magazine  (1833-34).  It  profcsees  to  ue  a  history  or 
biography  of  a  certain  Herr  Teufelsar5ckh  ("Devil's  Dirt "),  professor  in  the  univerdty 
of  Weissnichtwo  ("  Kennaqnliair"},  and  contains  the  manifold  oplnioas,  speculaUoa^ 
inward  agonies,  and  trials  of  that  strange  personage— or  rather  of  C.  hlnudt  Tlw 
whole  hook  quivers  with  tragic  pathos,  solemn  aspiration,  or  riotous  humor.  Carlyle 
removed  to  London,  at  about  this  time.  In  1887,  appeared  the  first  work  which  bore 
the  author's  name,  TKe  French  BevolutioTt,  a  Siriorv.  Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  than 
the  style  of  this  "prose  epic."  A  fiery  enthusiasm  pervades  it,  now  softened  with 
tenderness,  and  again  darkened  with  grim  mockeir,  making  it  throughout  the  moat 
wonderful  image  of  that  wild  epoch.  C.  looks  on  the  explosion  of  national  wraih  as  a 
work  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  who  "in  the  fullness  of  times"  destroys,  with  sacred  twry, 
the  accumulated  falsehoods  of  centuries.  To  him,  thwefore,  the  rerolution  is  a  "  truth 
clad  in  faell-flre."  During  the  same  year,  he  delivered  in  London  a  series  of  lectures  on 
OavMii  LitmUure;  in  1^,  anotner  series  on  Ths  Miitorv  Literature,  or  th^  Baeeet. 
m'm  Period*  of  European  ChUure;  in  1880,  another  on  The  BawluUom  ef  Modem  Europe; 
and  a  fourth  in  18^,  on  Heroee,  Hero-  WortMp,  and  the  Heroic  in  Sikory;  of  these  only 
the  last  has  been  published.  Meanwhile,  the  first  edition  of  his  Miat^Manie*  (contribu- 
tions to  the  reviews)  had  appeared  In  1888,  and  his  CharOm  in  1839.  In  1843,  followed 
Patt  and  Ptetent,  which,  like  its  predecessor,  showed  the  deep,  anxious,  sorrowful 
interest  O.  was  taking  in  the  actual  condition  of  his  countrymen.  In  1845,  he  published 
what  Is  by  many  considered  his  masterpiece — (Hiver  Oromv>^$  Leiteri  and  ^eechea, 
yiiih  ^uadatum*  and  a  Connecting  Narratiw.  The  research  displayed  in  this  book  it 
something  marvelous,  but  the  author  has  been  nobly  rewarded  for  his  toil,  inasmuch  aa 
bis  vindication  of  the  protector's  character  is  most  triumphant.  To  C.  has  thus  fallen 
the  unspeakable  honor  of  replacing  in  the  pantheon  of  English  history  the  statue  of 
England's  greatest  ruler.  In  1 850,  the  LaUer-J)ay  PampMUs,  the  fiercest,  most  sardonic, 
most  furious  of  all  his  writings,  came  out.  The  violence  of  the  language  in  tlwse 
pamplilets  offended  many.  Next  year  (1851)  appeared  ttie  Ltfe  J^n8tffimts—A\Aoa^ 
raphy  of  intense  fascination  for  the  younger  intellects  of  ue  age.  In  1858-1860,  G. 
publlstked  The  Btttortf  of  FYederiek  the  Great;  and  in  1866  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
Jiklinburgh  university. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  1866,  overwhelmed  her  husband  with  grief,  and 
to  grief  was  added  remorse,  when  be  discovered  from  some  of  her  letters  and  from  her 
journal  that  bis  ill-temper  and  selfishness  had  caused  her  mucb  mise^  and  ill-liealth.  ft 
is  a  foot  also  that  during  1855-56  thc^y  were  for  a  time  estranged,  owlhg  to  C.  's  liking  for 
the  society  of  Harriet,  Ladv  Ashburton.  In  1867  G.  visited  Hentone,  where  he  com- 
posed put  of  Us  personal  Beminieceneea ;  then,  returning  to  London,  contritnited  to 
MaemiUan't  Magazine  an  article  entitled  "  Shooting  Niagara,"  and  giving  his  views  of 
British  democracy.  In  1675  he  added  to  a  special  edition  of  his  works  a  new  volume 
containing  "  The  Early  Kings  of  Norway,"  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  John 
Knox."  In  1874  he  received  the  Prussian  royal  order  "for  merit"  in  recognition  of  bis 
liaving  written  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  the  same  year  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  (with  the  alternative  of  a  baronetcy)  and  a  liberal 
pension,  l3t  he  declined  them  both.  In  1881,  Feb.  4,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Chelsea. 
A  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  offered,  but  bis  wish  to  be  burled  among  his  kin- 
dred at  Ecdefechan  was  respected.   His  wife  is  buried  beside  her  father  at  Haddington. 

C.  aitpointed  James  Anthony  Froude  his  llteraij  executor,  who.  In  conformity  with 
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the  tenns  of  the  trust,  published  Carijde'g  Beminiseencea  (1881) ;  ThotiuM  Gari^ :  iha 
Ftr^  jpbrtp  Tear$  of  hi*  Life  (1883) ;  Letters  of  Jane  Weldi  Cartyle,  exhibiting  her  as  an 
accomplished  woman  and  brilliant  letter-writer  (1883),  and  TJumtu  Carlyle:  Life  in 
London  (1884).  A  leTuUlon  of  feeUne  followed  ;  the  literary  world  being  shocked  br 
the  bttternesB  uid  n^te  abounding  in  these  records ;  Mr.  Froude  was  attacked  with  great 
Tlolence  fw  dlscloBinff  these  defects,  and  a  subecrlptlon  that  had  been  started  for  a  mon- 
ument was  abandoned  ;  but  time  revived  the  old-lime  admiration  for  Carlyle's  genius,  hia 
noble  aims,  and  his  perfect  sinceri^.  B*e  TIu  Corregpondmee  of  Thomat  Carlyle  with 
Ralph  Waido  Emerton  (Boston,  18^ ;  Early  Lettera  of  Thamaa  CaHyle  (N.  Y..  1886 ; 
second  series.  1888) ;  Corretpondence  between  Goethe  and  Carlyle  (N.  T.,  1887) ;  all  edited 
by  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton.  See  also  Wylie,  Thomat  Oarlyle.  the  Man  and  hit  Bookt  (1881)  ; 
Haeson,  Carlj/le,  Permmai^  and  in  hit  Wntinga  (1886) ;  Larkln,  Th»  0pm  SeorU  of  Oar- 
lyle'»  Lift  (1886) ;  Oamett,  L^a  cf  Thomat  OaHyle  (1887). 

OASKAOVOIE,  the  name  of  a  popular  song  and  dance,  which  was  notorious  as  the 
accompaniment  of  many  ezcesees  in  the  French  revolatioa.  It  first  became  popular  in 
the  8.  of  France,  where  It  was  nam^  after  Carmagnole,  in  Piedmont,  the  home  of  uanj 
Savoyaid  boys  who  played  the  tnne.   The  song  began  vitb; 

Hacbuaa  Vtto  avatt  fwoDiIs, 
and  every  verse  ended  with  the  refrain: 

PaasMts  la  Csnnagaole— vIta  le  acmi— da  ossool 
Fsshlon  soon  adopted  the  word,  which  was  next  applied  to  a  sort  of  jacket,  worn  as  a 
symbol  of  patriottem.   Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  the  bombastic  and  fanatical  repcnta 
of  the  successes  and  glory  of  the  French  arms.    With  the  reign  of  terror,  the  song  and 
the  Jacket,  associatea  with  so  many  dismal  recollections,  togSher  disappeared. 

OABVEL  is  s  momitiUn-ridge,  6  or  8  m.  long,  stretching  nearly  n.  and  a.  from  the 

{ilain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  sea,  the  only  great  promontory  on  the  low  coast  of  Palestine, 
t  is  composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  in  which  flints,  someUmes  curiously  shaped,  are 
Imbedded.  The  height  has  been  variously  stated,  but  is  probably  about  1000  n.  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  On  the  e.  is  the  river  Kishon,  and  the  plain  of  fisdraelon;  on  the 
w.,  a  small  plun  descending  to  the  sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  laurels,  and  other  trees 
grow  abundantly  on  the  mountain;  and  various  wild-fruits  evince  its  ancient  fertUi^ 
and  culttnUon.  The  name  C.  means  garden  cf  Ood,  or  "a  very  fruitful  region.  . 
Ht  C.  is  renowned  in  Jewish  history,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  imagery  of  the' 
Mophets.  On  the  summit  of  Mt  C,  there  is  a  monastery  called  Elias,  after  ttie  prophet 
Elijah,  the  monks  of  which  take  the  name  of  "Carmelites."  It  is  builf  on  the  supposed 
riteof  the  grotto  when  ElQah  lived,  and  the  spot  where  he  dew  the  priests  of  BaaL 

QASXEI,  EmoHTS  of  thb  Obdbs  of  Ottb  Last  of  Hotmr,  were  instituted  by 
Beniy  IV.  of  France,  and  inccoporated  with  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Lazarus  of 
JeruMlem.  The  order  of  Mt.  C.  consisted  of  100  gentlemen,  all  French,  who  were  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  and  had  considerable  revenues  assigned  to  them.  Tlw  order 
was  conflrmea  by  bull  by  pope  Paul  V.,  In  1607. 

CAMEMTM,  or  Obdbs  of  Ovb  Laot  of  Hotjuit  Cabhel,  a  monastic  order  prob- 
ably founded  as  an  association  of  hermits  on  Ht.  Carmel  by  Berthold.  count  of  Limoges, 
about  1166,  A  legend,  hower^  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  order  to  the  proplieC 
Eti  jafa ;  and  another  makes  the  Vir^a  Mary  to  have  been  a  Carmelite  nun.  Drmn  out 
by  the  ^racens  In  the  18th  c,  the  C.  wandered  over  Europe;  and  Simon  Stoch,  their 

Sneral,  changed  them  into  a  mendicant  order  ht  1347.   From  that  time,  they  shared  in 
e  usual  vices  of  the  mendicant  orders.  They  subsequently  divided  into  several  branches, 
more  or  less  ri^d  in  their  rules,  one  distinguished  by  walking  barefooted.   They  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  many  Roman  Cathohc  countries.— The  order  of  Oarm^ittttttt  or 
OarmtUte  nunt,  was  Instituted  In  1403,  and  is  veir  nnmeroos  In  Itsfy. 
GAXXEV  STLTA.   See  Euzabbth,  Qukeit  of  RomuaiA. 

GABXITAT1T1E8  (from  Lat.  earmen,  a  charm),  medicines  to  relieve  flatulence  and  pjEdn 
in  the  bowels,  such  as  cardamoms,  peppermint,  ginger,  and  other  stimulating  aromatics. 

OABXm,  or  Cabkin  (Arabic,  kermet),  is  a  beautiful  red  pigment  obtained  from  coch- 
ineal, and  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  red  inks,  in  the  dyeing  of 
silk.  In  coloring  artiflcial  flowers,  and  in  miniature  and  water-color  painting.  It  was 
first  prepared  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa,  who  discovered  it  accidentally,  while  com- 
pounding  some  medicine  containing  codiineal ;  and  in  1656,  it  began  to  be  manufactured. 
It  is  the  finest  red  color  known,  and  was  more  largely  used  formerly  than  now  for 
imparting  a  healthy_  aspect  to  the  cheek  of  beauty.  One  process  for  its  preparation  is  to 
digest  1  lb.  of  cochineal  in  S  gallons  of  water,  for  16  minutes;  then  add  1  oz.  of  cream 
of  tartar;  heat  gently  for  10  minutes;  add  half  an  oz.  of  alum;  boil  for  S  or  8  minutes; 
and  after  aUowtng  any  impurities  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  Is  placed  in  clean  glass  pans, 
when  the  0.  is  bIowIv  deposited.  After  a  time,  the  liquid  U>  drained  off,  and  the  O. 
dried  in  the  shade.  In  the  preparation  of  C!.,  much  depends  on  a  clear  atmonihere,  and 
a  bright  sunny  day,  as  the  pretty  color  of  the  0.  ia  never  neariy  so  good  when  it  has 
been  prepared  in  dull  weather,  and  this  aooounti  in  great  part  for  the  guperiority  of 
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French  C.  over  that  prepared  elaewfaere.  The  great  expense  of  pure  C.  has  led  to  the 
fabrication  and  vendmg  of  substitutes.  The  rougeot  the  theatere  is  made  from  red  san- 
dal-wood, Brazil  wood,  l)eDzoin,  and  alum,  whldi  are  boiled  in  brandy  or  vinegar  till  a 
paint  of  an  intense  red  color  remains.  A  more  harmless  material  is  obtained  bv  evapo- 
tating  the  mixture  till  the  liquid  is  driven  off,  and  making  up  the  red  residue  with  balm 
of  Mecca,  spermaceti,  or  butter  of  cacao.  The  depth  of  the  red  tint  may  be  lessened  hy 
the  addiuon  of  challc.  The  little  color^aucen  called  rouffe  dithea,  obtained  from  Por- 
tugal, contain  ptii«  0. ;  but  imitationa  are  made  in  London.  Bpanvih  vbooI  aod  oriental 
wool,  which  are  Impr^nated  with  red  paini  intended  foriue  on  the  cheek  for  improv- 
ing the  complexion,  are  aeldcHn  genuine. 

CAXHiXE,  or  KabhOb,  an  island  of  Norway,  at  the  entruice  of  the  Buktra  fiord,  in 
the  North  sea,  and  SO  m.  n. w.  of  Btavaneer,  iniaL  Sd'  2ff  n.,  long.  6°  16'  east  A  sb-ait 
3  m.  in  width  aepanies  it  from  the  mainland  With  a  length  of  81  m.,  and  an  average 
Ineadth  of  5,  it  has  a  small  popnlatlcm,  who  are  principally  engaged  In  the  fisheries,  and 

in  cattte-reu-ing, 

OABMO'NA,  a.  t.  of  Andalusia.  Spain,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Seville.  It  U  situated  on  an 
elevated  ridge,  overlooking  a  rich  and  olive-clad  plain,  and  its  old  massive  Moorish  walls 
and  castle  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  and 
the  gate  of  Cordova  is  a  moat  interesting  piece  of  architecture.  It  has  manofacttnvs  (tf 
wooW  cloth,  hats,  leather;  also  fiour  and  oil  mlUs,  and  an  Important  annnal  cattle-fair. 
Pop.  17,50a 

CABVAO,  a  village  in  the  department  of  MorbDian,  France,  17  m.  s.e.  of  IxirienL  It 
is  lemarkable  on  account  of  the  great  Celtic  monument  situated  about  three  quarten  of 
a  mile  from  the  village,  on  a  vri&  desolate  pltdn  near  the  sea  shore.  The  monament 
consists  of  10,000  to  12,000  rude  broken  obeliito  of  ^nite,  resting  with  their  smaller 
ends  in  the  ground,  rising,  many  of  them,  to  a  height  of  18  ft.,  though  a  large  propor- 
tion does  not  exceed  S  ft,  and  arranged  in  11  parallel  rows,  fonning  10  aveiuies  extend- 
ing from  e.  to  w.,  and  liaviug  at  one  end  a  curved  row  of  18  stones,  the  extremities  of 
which  touch  the  outer  horizontal  rows.  The  origin  and  object  of  the  monument  remain 
amysterv.  ffimUar  bntflmaller  atmctares  aTef<wnd  to  thew.  of  C.atErdennandBL 
Barbe.  Pop.  8000. 

OUVAE0BA  PAUC,  or  Carjuiaiba  Fauu,  Oop&mlcia  oorffera,  a  very  beautiful  n>e- 
des  of  palm,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil,  in  some  places  formmg 
vast  forests.  It  attains  a  heightof  only  SO  to  40  ft.;  but  Its  timberis  valuable,  is  usedin 
Brazil  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  for  veneering.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive ;  it  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  pre- 
pared in  various  ways.  Scales  of  wax  cover  the  under  ade  of  the  leaves,  and  drop  off 
when  tiie  fallen  and  vrithered  leaves  are  shaken.  Beinr  collected  in  this  way,  the  wax  is 
melted  Into  masses ;  and  beeswu  Is  often  adnlterated  with  it  It  has  been  imported, 
and  usedin  the  nuurafaoture  of  candles,  but  no  mrthod  has  yet  been  devised  to  free  It  of 
its  yellowldi  color. .  See  Illus.,  Palhs,  bto.,  vol.  XL 

OAXVA'BIA  (Lat  earo,  eaTn£t,  fleshX  the  Latinized  form  of  the  French  eamaiaien, 
the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  great  order  of  mammalia,  which,  according  to  his  system, 
includes  all  the  not  marsupial  /era  of  Linuffius,  and  along  with  them  the  bats,  from  tlie 
Limuean  order  primaiea.  The  C.  have  the  toes  terminated  by  claws ;  none  of  them  have 
an  opposable  thumb  on  any  of  the  extremities;  they  have  inclBors  or  cutting  teeth, 
canine  teeth  or  tusks,  and  molar  teeth  or  grinders,  but  Uieir  dentition  varies  according 
to  their  kind  of  food,  some  preying  on  msects,  others  on  the  higher  animals,  whilst 
many  of  them  are  by  no  means  ezdu^vely  addicted  to  animal  food,  but  subsist  in  great 
part,  and  a  few  bats  entirely,  on  vegetable  substances.  Cuvier  at  first  Indnded  the 
marsupial  quadrupeds  in  ftis  order;  but  afterwards,  recogni^ng  more  fully  the  great 
importance  of  the  characteristic  from  which  thev  derive  their  name,  constituted  mem 
into  a  distinct  order,  the  remaining  C.  being  divided  into  eJieiroptera  (bats,  q.v.),  intect- 
ivora  (q.v.),  and  carrmora  (q.v.).  ( 

CABVABTOlTj  IlENitY  HowABD  Moltneux  Hbbbert,  fourth  earl  of,  b.  in  Orosvenor 
square,  1831.  His  family  is  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Herbert,  earls  of  Pembroke,  spring- 
ing from  maj.^n.  tlie  Hon.  W.  Herbert,  whose  son,  Henry,  was  created,  in  1780,  baron 
PoTchester  of  Higholere,  Hampshire,  and  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Carnarvon  in  1788. 
The  present  earl  was  edacated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first-lass  in 
classics  &i  1883.  Bia  father  dyin^  before  he  was  of  age  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons, 
he  lost  the  advantage  of  the  training  in  public  speaKing  and  statesmanship  which  the 
sons  of  peers  usually  enjoy  during  the  lifetime  of  their  parents.  In  the  lower  house. 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  conservative  benches,  and  soon  showed  himself  ambitious  of 
parliamentary  distinction.  His  earlier  speecbes  in  the  house  of  lords  were  not  tiioo^t 
to  exhibit  much  vigor  and  grasp  of  intellect,  and  were  marred  by  a  simpering  and 
affected  delivery.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Carnarvon  castle  in  18541  In  1858, 
he  became  under-secretair  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  the  administration  of  the  eari  of 
Derby.  In  1859,  he  received  the  d^reo  of  v.c.%.,  and  was  elected  hls^  steward  of  the 
oniversity.of  Oxford.  He  resigned  office  with  the  conservative  ministiy  In  18BB,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  period  of  leisure  thus  obtained  to  visit  Che  east   The  feuds  of  the 
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tribes  in  the  Lebanon  had  broken  out  in  amaasacre  of  the  Christians;  and  the  earl  of  O. 
nve  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  inveatigationB,  in  an  interesting  work,  entitled  the 
2>nMM  (q.T.)  tif  the  Lebanon.  On  his  return,  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  counbTi  sml 
meecbes  m  the  house  of  lords,  on  prison  discipline,  education,  and  other  social  subject!. 
When  the  oonservativee  again  returned  to  power  in  1866,  C.  accepted  from  lord  Derl^ 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  viih  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  In  this  be 
obtained  for  his  colonial  administration  a  large  share  of  public  confidence.  He  censured 
in  calm  and  measured  language  the  misconduct  of  the  courts-martial  during  the  Jamaica 
insurrection,  and  especial^  the  trial  and  execution  of  Hr.  Gordon ;  and  the  iMcification 
of  the  colony  satisfactorily  progressed  under  his  instructions.  Daring  the  recess,  he 
developed  and  framed  a  plan  for  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  Americao 
cc^ies:  and  when  parliament  met  in  1867,  he  e^lained  the  providons  of  the  measure 
in  an  elaborate  speech.  The  bill  met  with  genconl  approval  In  both  houses,  and  It 
passed;  but  before  it  obtiuned  the  royal  assent^  C.  had.  with  two  other  colleagues  in  the 
calrinet,  rednwd  office  upon  the  reform  bill  of  the  Derby  government,  which  he  r^arded 
as  deroocratfc  in  its  operation,  and  dangerous  in  its  results.  When  the  reform  bill  came 
before  the  bouse  of  lords,  C,  in  an  animated  speech,  vindicated  his  consistency  at  the 
expense  of  his  colleagues;  and  In  the  discussions  in  committee,  he  addressed  the  house 
with  great  vigor  and  argumentative  ability.  He  edited  in  1860  a  work  his  father, 
who  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  It  is  entitled  Beminiteencet  qf  AAent  ana  A«  Morea; 
Bi^raeU  from  a  Joumai  <^  Travek  in  Oreeee  during  1839,  iff  the  late  Sort  Oamaram. 
He  has  also  published  one  or  two  of  his  lectures.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  return  to  power  in 
1674,  lord  C.  resumed  office  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies;  but  resignea  in  Jan. 
1878.  He  was  tord-llentenant  of  Ireland  in  1885-^.  He  publlued  translations  of  the 
Agamemnon  (1670)  and  the  Odi/etey  (1886).  Died  in  1800. 

OASHA^TOir.  Bee  Oakbhabvon. 

CABVATIO,  a  country  of  somewhat  indefinite  dimensions  on  the  e.  or  Coromandel 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  While  some  carry  it  as  far  inland  as  the  Western 
Ohauts,  others  limit  its  breadth  to  about  7S  miles.  The  length  is  generally  taken  from 
cape  Comorin  to  about  16°  north.  The  C.  is  no  longer  a  recognized  division  of  the 
country,  and  exists  only  in  history  as  the  grand  theater  of  the  struggle  of  last  century 
between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  India. 

OABVATIOH,  one  of  the  finest  of  fiorlsts*  fiowers,  a  double-fiowering  variety  of  the 
clove  pink  {dianthue  caryophyUue,  see  Pink),  and  existing  only  in  a  state  of  cutuvation. 
It  has  long  been  a  universal  favorite,  botii  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  The  item  is  about  8  ft. 
high,  and  generally  receives  support  There  are  varieties,  called  tree  camattons,  with 
much  taller  stems.   See  Pmt 

OUVATIOH  (from  Lat  emv,  flesh).  Flesh-tints  In  painting  are  called  caniations. 
The  art  of  producing  the  true  color  of  flesh,  from  the  rarity  with  which  it  is  acanlred 
by  artists,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  coloring.  Whether 
from  their  painting  less  from  the  nude  than  the  old  masters,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  the  modems,  and  particulariy  the  English,  have  been  veiy  unsuccessful 
in  this  reflect.  It  is  said  that  the  plgmenu  must  be  Itud  on  thick  and  pa^.  The 
ochres  are  preferable  to  vermilion  for  the  local  colors ;  and  ultramarine  ashes,  or  YoDnesa 
greeo,  mixed  with  asplialtum,  may  be  used  for  the  shadows. 

OMSXE'ASSBSf  a  Oreek  philosopher,  b.  at  Gyrene,  in  Africa,  about  21S  b.c.  He 
studied  logic  at  Athens  under  Diogenes,  but  became  a  partisan  of  the  academy,  and 
an  enemy  of  the  stoics,  whose  stero  and  almost  dogmatic  ethics  did  not  suit  his  skep- 
tical predilections.  Conspicuous  for  his  eloquence  and  skill  in  "tongue-fence,"  he  was 
destitute  of  any  convictions  moral  or  intellectual,  and  had  even  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  criterion  of  truth  existed  In  man.  In  165  b.c,,  along  with  Diogenes  and  Crito- 
laus,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  delivered  two  orations  on  justice, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  eulogized  the  virtue,  and  in  the  second  proved  that  it  did  not 
exist.  Honest  Cato,  who  had  no  relish  for  intellectual  jugglery,  and  thought  it  a 
knavish  excellence  at  the  best,  moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  lest  the  Roman  youth  should  be  demoralized.  0.  died  at  Athens,  120  b.c.  He 
ma  remarkable  forhis  indnstiy,  nof^igent  habits,  and  impatient  temper. 

OAKIKfill,  Anmaw,  manufaotargr  and  jAUanthropist,  was  bom  hi  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  In  1836.  His  famUy  emigrated  to  the  U.  8.  lu  1845.  and  settied  in  Allegheny. 
Penn.  He  was  set  to  winding  bobbins  in  a  cotton  factory ;  became  later  a  messenger 
in  theAtlanticandOhIoTelegraphCo.,workinglumself  up  to  superintendent  He  mwilo 
a  fortune  la  oil ;  became  interested  in  iron  works  at  Pittsburg.  Penn..  and  soon  was 
known  as  the  largest  manufacturer  of  iron,  steel  rails,  and  coke  m  the  world.  Among 
his  public  gifts  are  those  of  a  free  library  and  baths  to  his  native  town,  the  Carnegie 
Laboratory  for  the  Kew  York  Bellevue  medical  coll..  and  free  libruies  to  Pittsburg, 
Allegheny  City,  Braddock,  and  Ayr,  and  Edinburgh.  Becoming  iniensted  In  English 
politics,  he  bought  up  several  radical  English  newspapers,  and  was  asked  to  gtan^  for 
parliament,  hut  dedlned  to  enter  public  life.  In  1880  he  was  presented  with  the 
needom  of  the  city  of  Dundee.   Besides  contributing  articles  to  leading  periodicals,  he 
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hu  pnbliBhed  Sound  the  World;  An  American  Four-in-ffand  in  Ortat  BrUai/n  (1883), 
describing  a  coachlns  trip  with  a  party  of  EInglisfa  and  American  friends;  and  TVtum* 
phani  Democracy  (1886),  an  entliiiBiastic  account  of  the  social  and  material  progress  lA  the 
United  States  (revised  edition,  189S). 

OABRTU,  a  fesUval  In  honor  of  Apollo  among  the  ancient  Spartans,  taking  Ita  name 
from  the  Greek  name  of  the  month  (Aogoat)  in  which  it  was  <wlebrated.  The  celebra- 
tion lasted  nine  days. 

GABHXHAH',  or  Cobkbuan,  In  mineralogy,  the  name  given  to  some  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties of  chalcedony  (q.  v.).  The  color  Is  ))looa-red  or  flesh-color,  reddish  brown,  reddish 
white  or  yellow,  more  rarely  mllk-wbite.  The  fractnre  is  In  the  common  C.  perfectly 
coucholdal,  but  there  Is  a  variety  of  a  somewhat  fibrous  structure  with  a  splintery  frac- 
ture. C.  Is  found  In  pieces  of  irregular  form  and  in  lamellar  concretions.  The  finest 
specimens  are  brought  from  the  east,  but  it  is  found  In  Scotland  and  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  la  much  used  by  the  lapidary,  and  in  the  east  it  Is  prized 
beyond  every  other  stone,  the  gems  excepted.  Bright  red  C.  of  unmixed  color  Is  mmt 
highly  valued,  but  a  mass  of  considerable  sin  la  seldom  found  with  tiie  color  equal 
throughout. 

OABHirxx  VEBBT,  in  Nicholas  co.,  Va.,  near  which,  Sept.  10,  1861,  there  was  an 
en^gement  between  the  union  forces  under  G-en.  Koeecrans,  and  the  confederates 
under  Gen.  Floyd,  the  latter  being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  camp  equipage  and  war 
materi^   Floyd  escaped  by  retreatmg  over  Gaoly  river  and  destroying  the  bridge. 

OABHIO'LA  (Ger.  £n»m),  a  crown-laud  of  the  Austrian  empire,  formerly  part  of  the 
kingd(nu  of  lUyria,  has  an  area  of  S.856  aq.  m.  with  a  pop.  (1890)  of  498,968,  being  a 
decrease  of  nearly  40,000  as  compared  with  the  census  return  of  1854.  A  contlnnation 
of  the  Carinthian  Alps  passes  through  It  In  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  In  the  south. 
The  scenery  of  the  country  abounds  in  Interesting  and  singular  features,  amongst  which 
one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  rock-bridge  of  St.  Kanzlan,  180  ft.  high,  and  160  ft.  broad, 
with  a  perfect  arch  62  ft.  high,  and  164  ft,  long.  The  Save  Is  the  principal  river;  the 
Knlpa  is  its  chief  tributair.  The  singular  lake  of  Zirknitz  (q.  v.)  Is  In  Camiola.  The 
climate  of  C.  Is  in  general  mild,  except  in  the  high  mounUdnous  parts.  The  country 
does  not  produce  com  or  cattle  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Millet, 

Sulse,  and  wild  fmlts  are  principal  articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  lower  classes, 
[aize  Is  cultivated  In  some  places,  and  some  districts  yield  excellent  wines  and  much 
fine  fmlU  Flax  is  largely  cultivated;  silk  la  produced  In  some  places,  and  much  honey 
and  beeswax.  The  principal  prodneta  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  Irraif  qolcksiiver, 
and  marble;  the  qnlcksilTer  ndnes  of  Idria  are  exceedingly  productive.  linen  weav- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  lace,  are  common  among  tiie  peasantry.  Lalbach 
la  the  capltaL 

O.  r«»ived  Its  present  name  after  the  settlement  here  of  the  Slavonic  Wends. 
Charlemagne  conquered  it  and  gave  it  to  the  dukes  of  Friull.  From  973  it  had  mark- 
graves  of  its  own,  sometimes  cdled  dukes,  who  possessed,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
country.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  marb^ves,  part  of  the  territoiy 
passed  to  the  dukes  of  Austria,  in  the  18th  c,  and  the  remainder  was  acquired  by  Uiem 
m  the  14th.   The  vast  majori^  of  the  inhabitants  are  Slavs  of  the  Slovenian  branch. 

OASVITAL  (Ital.  eamovede;  from  Lat.  eamderoirMn,  a  solace  of  the  flesh),  a  festival 
In  Italy,  which  originally  began  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  continued  to 
Aah-'Wsdnesdav,  wlwnthe  ftst  of  Lent  made  an  end  of  the  preceding  feasting,  masquer- 
ading, and  bunoonerv.  In  later  times,  the  C.  was  limited  to  the  time  of  from  three  to 
eight  days  before  Astt-'Wednesday.  Without  doubt,  the  forms  and  customs  still  pre- 
served in  the  celebration  of  the  C.  originated  in  the  heathen  festivals  of  spring-time;  an^ 
they  still  remind  us,  partly  of  the  Lupercalia  and  Bacchanalia  of  southern  Europe,  and 
partly  of  the  Yule-feast  among  northern  peoples.  Banquets  of  rich  meats  and  dnnklng- 
bouts  were  the  chief  attractions  of  the  C.  during  the  middle  ages.  Shrovetide  <q.T. ),  or 
Shrove-Tuesday,  called  also  Fasten-even  or  Pancake-Tuesday,  was  a  relic  of  the  English 
C,  and  formerly  a  season  of  extraordinary  sport  and  feasting.  The  rich  commenced  the 
festive  time  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  or  on  "Three  Kings'  Day;"  but  the  middle  classes 
restricted  their  days  of  revelry  to  the  week  immediately  preceding  Lent;  while  the  poor 
indulged  in  only  a  few  da^  of  mad  mirth.  According  to  a  papal  order,  the  cler^were 
allowed  to  commence  their  bacchanalia  two  days  before  the  laity.  The  several  chief 
d»B  of  C.  bad  distiDct  names,  such  as  "  fat"  or  "  greasy  Sunday,"  "  blue  Monday"  (or 
"fool's  consecration"),  etc.  "rbe  Tuesday  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  especially 
styled  C. — the  fh^nacht  of  the  German  people.  The  customs  of  making  presents  of 
neen  nosegays  or  garlands,  and  planting  nr-trees  before  houses  during  C,  remind  us  d 
the  ihyrtut  of  the  ancient  Bacchanals,  and  equally  of  the  decorations  of  the  Tule-tide  or 
C!hristnias  season  among  northern  people.  The  ancient  custom,  also,  of  scourging 
women  accidentally  met  with  during  the  Lupercalia  (q.v.),  was  preserved  in  the  mraite- 
val  observance  of  the  carnival.  In  most  countries,  especially  where  Protestantism  pre- 
vdls,  the  observance  of  the  C.  Is  now  limited  to  dancing  and  masked  balls  on  certain 
days;  but  in  Italy,  as  Goethe  s^  In  his  charming  sfceta^  of  the  Roman  C,  it  Is  still  a 
general  popular  festive  time,  "m  former  times,  Venice  was  distinguished  the  pomp 
and  q)l(maor  of  the  C. ;  but  afterwards.  Some  became  most  prominent  In  the  U.  S.> 
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Carnivora. — I.  I,ion.    2.  Lioness.    3.  Lion's  skull.   4.  Ti^er.    5.  Jaguar.    6.  Leopat 
hyena.    13.  Skull  of  hyena.    14.  Gepard  (leopard  trained  to  hunt). 
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dty  of  Kew  Orleans  Is  noted  for  the  C.  it  holds  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  oelebration 
faitroduoed  try  the  French,  and  now  comprising  elaborately  coetumed  proceeafons, 
Uhleanx  and  Imlla, 

OASBTTOKA,  a  well-defined  order  of  mammals,  more  or  less  efficiently  adapted  tot 
predaceous  life,  and  including  most  of  the  forms  popularly  known  as  beasts  of  prey.  It 
partly  corresponds  with  the  order  feree  defined  by  Linnseus,  but  the  Latter  iocladed  alio 
tnanupiaJs  and  insectivora.  Not  all  animals  canuTorous  in  diet  are  C.  in  structure 
for  the  dasyure  or  Tasmanian  devil  is  a  marsupial,  and  the  blood-sucking  desmodus  Is  % 
bat.  Nor  are  all  the  members  of  the  order  C.  in  diet  purely  carnivorous,  for  the  polar 
beus  eat  grass  greedily,  the  rateLs  are  very  pao'tial  to  honey,  and  many  f<niDS  at  fruits, 
berries,  insects,  moUusks,  or  crustaceans  in  a  highly  omnivorous  manner, 

Omer^  Oharaeten— The  dentition  of  most  O.  bveiy  chanoteitstio ;  there  are  In 
eadi  ^w  6  pointed  cutting  teeth,  2  strong,  sharp  recurved  canines,  and  molar  teeUi  often 
adapted  for  cutting.  The  skull  is  short  and  dense.  The  lower  law  works  up  and  down 
in  a  deep  transverse  seml-cyllndrical  groove,  and  there  are  deep  nollows  on  the  sides  and 
prominent  crests  on  the  roof  of  the  skull  for  the  reception  and  insertion  of  the  powerful 
muscles  which  work  the  jaw.  The  toes  are  clawed,  with  more  or  less  pointed  nidla,  ^- 
most  always  well  developed.  As  one  would  expect  in  animals  with  a  vigorous  Ufe-ezpe- 
rience,  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  olfactory  lobra  are  well  developed.  In  contrast 
to  herbivorous  animals,  the  stomach  Is  dmple,  and  the  cecum  or  blind  procees  of  ttu 
Intestine  is  either  absent  or  small.  The  placentatlon  is  dedduate  and  generally  smaiy. 
Carnivorous  diet,  vagrant  predatory  hamt,  fierce  dlsposidon,  and  high  intelUsenoe  ara 
familiarly  characteristic. 

Olattifietaion. — It  becomes  at  once  neoessary  to  distinguish  2  sub-orders :  (a)  the 
tyj^al,  terrestrial  0.  (fladpt^),  and  <b)  the  aborant^  aqoatlo  fonna  {pimi^edi4^ 
which  may  be  thus  oonteuted. 


TuaiFSDU. 
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The  second  sub-order,  with  its  numerous  adaptive  characters,  has  dotibtlen  been  de- 
rived from  the  first,  and  Is  divided  Into  8  famll&s,  with  about  60  species :  (1)  otarlids 
<sea>bearB>,  nearest  the  typical  carnivores ;  (2),  trlcheddn  (walrus),  and  (B^  idiodda 
<aeals).  Borne  tertiary  foenl  forms  are  known,  but  thoy  are  not  nearer  the  ty^oal  car* 
nlTOres  than  those  now  existing. 

Gavler  proposed  to  divide  the  typical  camlvCTes  Into  plantigrades,  vaSkhtg  on  the 
«ntlre  sole— e.K.,  bears ;  and  digitigrades,  walking  on  flnger-tipB~e.g.,  cats ;  but  these 
fdiysiological  diflerences  are  rendered  useless  by  the  multitude  ot  transitioDal  Bnks  con- 
necting  them,  and  besides,  as  an  accurate  fact,  the  majority  of  carnivores  belong  to 
ndtiier  one  form  nor  the  other,  but  may  be  called  sub-plantigrade.  It  Is  at  once  mors 
accurate  and  useful  to  divide  the  typical  carnivores  into  three  sections,  represented 
familiarly  by  bear,  dog,  and  cat,  and  technically  known  asarctoidea,  cvnoidea,  mun^dea. 
The  distuicUons  are  based  on  cntain  features  m  the  base  of  the  sknU,  but  are  corrobo- 
rated by  other  more  geiuffal  characteristics.   There  are  about  800  living  species. 

{1)  The  AreMdea,  which  are  least  specialized,  and  nearest  the  aquiuo  sub-order,  1» 
elude  the  following  families :  (a)  mustelidie— e.g.,  otter  (lutra),  sea-otter  (enbydra), 
iknnk  (mephitis),  sand-bear  (arctonyz),  badger  (meles,  taxidea),  ratel  (melliv(nH),  grlsoa 
(gaiicds),  marten  and  sable  (mustela),  stoat  or  ermine  (putorius),  i^utton  (golo),  etc  ;  (M 
procyonldie— e.g.,  raccoon  (proCTon),  coati  (nasua),  kinki^ou  (cerctdeptei^ ;  (c)atliuutt 
— e.g.,  jjsj^  (^urus) ;  (d)  ursitus— e.K..  bear  (ursuO. 

(3)  The  Ojfnoidea,  occupying  a  medium  position,  Inolnde  numeroiia  fonns  In  two 
aeries,  represented  by  dog  and  fox. 

(8)  The  ^urddea,  comprising  the  most  specialized  carnivores.  Include  4  families : 
<a)  felid» — e.g.,  cat,  Hod,  tiger,  jaguar,  cheetah  (fells);  (b)  viverridse — e.g.,  civet  (vi- 
vem),  binturong  (arctlctls),  ichneumon  (herpestes);  (c)  hytenids— e.g.,  aardwolf  (pro- 
teles)  and  hyena. 

Pedigree  and  Eittory.  —The  fossil  htstwy  of  C.  Is  of  great  interest,  for  not  only  have 
some  rema^ble  fmrma,  like  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  (machierodus),  (q.v.)  been  uneartlipd. 
but  the  various  fammeaare  linked  together,  as  &e  cats  and  dvets,  by  proviTorni,  and  tlv 
ancestors  of  at  least  the  nats  and  the  dogs  are  found  In  primitive  generalized  carnivores, 
sach  as  mlads,  oxygen^  ind  arctocyon.  The  group  affords  beautiful  Ulustratku  of  !>• 
i^easing  and  of  divergent  specializatiou,  as  illustrated  in  the  passage  from  primitive  fmnt 
to  the  uon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  e^  on  the  other.  As  to  the  relation  of  tiie  G.  to 
other  orders  of  mammals,  speculation  is  rife,  but  firmly  based  conclusions  hard  to  find. 
Looking  backward,  some  naturalists  have  discovered  affinities  with  the  marsupials,  while 
others,  lookiiig  forward,  have  with  more  abundant  evidence  regarded  the  prunitlve  car- 
nivores as  anooitral  to  insectivora,  and  through  them  to  cheiroptera.  Some,  amln,  find 
afflidtles  between  cetacea  and  carnivores,  though  this  U  vigoronsly  denied  oy  other 
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•nthmMea.  See  Hoxl^.  Anatomy  qf  VerUbrate  Animat$,'  and  Flower,  Otteaton  tf 
MammaUa. 

OABSITOBOUS  PLAHI8.    Bee  Dion^  ;  Bondew. 

OAB'VOaHAX,  JoHiT  Hurray,  b.  Georgia  1817;  edacated  in  Edinbiiz:^^;  studied 
medicine  and  nugery  with  Dr.  lu>tt  ot  New  York,  beginning  practice  in  1847.  Dr. 
Camochan  ra^ddly  row  to  the  first  rank  amonr  practiciagpb^siaansand  surgeona,  and 
acquired  neat  celebrity  for  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations,  such  aa  the 
removal  <h  the  lower  jaw;  the  cure  of  elephantiasis  by  ligature  of  the  femonU  artery; 
excision  of  the  ulna  and  still  preserving  the  arm  with  most  of  its  functions;  ampntatiuff 
the  hip  joint;  and  particularly  for  removing,  in  a  case  of  neuralgia,  the  entire  trunk  oi 
the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Dr.  C.  was  professor  of  the  principles  and 
operations  of  Burgery  In  the  New  York  medical  college,  and  health  officer  of  the  port. 
He  puMtohed  a  number  of  important  papers  on  medlcme  and  surgery.   D.  1887. 

CAXVOT,  LAZiJtB  Nioous  Marquekitk.  b.  May  18,  175S,  at  Nolay,  in  the  depait- 
mont  of  Cote  tCOr,  Burgundy,  gained  distiiiction  at  an  early  period  oy  his  talents  in 
mathematical  science  ana  mmtaiy  engineering.  In  1791,  be  became  a  member  of  the 
lerislaUve  assembly,  and,  in  the  convenUon,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  After 
taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  gaining  the  victory  of  Wattignies, 
be  was  elected  into  the  committee  of  public  safety,  in  wbidi  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  successes  of  the  French 
army.   Though  he  endeavored  to  restrict  the  power  of  Robespierre,  he  was  accused, 
with  others,  after  the  reign  of  terror;  but  the  charge  was  dismissed.   In  1797,  having 
opposed  the  extreme  measures  of  Barns,  his  coUeaeue  in  the  directory,  C.asaBuspected 
royalist,  was  sentenced  to  ^portation.   Hie  escaped  into  Germany,  where  he  wrote  his 
defense,  which  conduced  to  uie  overthrow  of  his  colleagues  in  1799.  The  16tta  Bmmaire 
brought  him  back  to  I^iris.  where  he  was  made  minister  of  war,  1800;andt7^hi8eneTgy. 
skill,  and  fertility  of  administrative  resource,  helped  to  achieve  the  brilliuit  results  of 
the  Italian  and  Rhenish  campaigns.    He  retired,  however,  from  his  office  when  be 
understood  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  emperor,  but  hastened,  when  he  witnessed  the 
reverses  of  the  empire,  to  offer  his  services  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  the  command  of 
Antwerp  in  1814,  which  he  heroically  defended.    During  the  hundred  days,  he  held 
office  as  minister  of  the  interior;  and  alier  the  second  restoration,  retired  first  to  Warsaw, 
and  next  to  Ha^ebui^,  where  he  died,  Aug.  2, 1838.   Among  C.'s  numerous  writings 
on  mathematics  and  military  tactics,  etc.,  we  may  notice  his  J^$aimr  lea  Mdehsnes  en 
General  (1786);  S^nexioru  mr  la  MStaphpaigw  dti  CalcvX  InfinitMmal  (1797);  and  the 
GeorrUirie  de  Poatum  (1818).— His  son,  Lazakb  Hippolttk  Cabhot,  b.  at  St  Omer, 
April  6,  1801,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  democracy,  was  in  early  life  a  disciple  of 
St.  Bimon,  but,  like  others,  left  that  school  on  account  of  the  lax  morals  advocated  by 
Enfantin — protesting  against  "  the  organization  of  adultery  "—and  devoted  hunself  to  the 
inculcation  of  a  more  orthodox  and  virtuous  sodalism  in  various  periodicals.   In  1847, 
he  declared  himself  a  republican  in.  bis  brochnie,  Le»  Badieaux  <<  la  OharU;  and,  after 
the  Feb.  revolution,  was  appointed  minister  of  pnbllo  instruction,  but  not  finding  him- 
self in  sufficient  rapport  wim  his  colleagues,  he  resigned.   In  186S,  he  entered  the  corps 
l^gislatif,  and  the  national  assembly  in  1871.    He  wrote  an  Expos€  of  St.  Simonianiam 
and  Mimoirea  of  Henri  Gr^goire  and  of  Barrere.  D.  1888.  — Mabie  Fban^ois  Saw 
Cabnot,  president  of  the  French  republic,  b.  at  Limoges,  Aug.  11,  1837,  was  the  oldest 
son  of  the  last  named.   He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytecbnique,  and  was  by  profession  a 
civil  eiwtneer.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  to  the  national  assembly,  and  was  finance  minister 
In  the  Brisson  cabinet  of  1879,  as  also  in  the  Freyctnet  cabinet  of  1887.   In  Dee.,  1887, 
he  was,  on  the  resignation  of  Gr^vy,  chosen  president  of  the  republic,  a  result  lai^ly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  leading  factions  could  not  agree  as  to  their  specitu 
candidates.    The  president,  who  bore  a  high  character  for  moderation  and  Integrity,  was 
fetally  stabbed  at  Lyons,  June  23,  1804,  by  an  anarchist  named  Santo  Caserio. 

CABnuU'i'uM,  an  ancient  t.  in  upper  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  founded  b>  the 
Celts,  but  at  an  early  period  a  Roman  post.  Marcus  Aurelius  resided  here  for  three 
Tears  during  his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni.  In  the  4th  c.  C.  was  destroyed  by  Germaa 
invaders ;  it  was  afterward  rebuilt  and  finally  destroyed  in  the  Magyar  wars  of  ue  middle 
agea 

CA'BOS,  Al'oabosa,  or  liOcusT-TRBE,  Ceratonia  atUgua,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Uffuminoate,  suborder  eaaalpinieeB,  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  in  size  and  manner  of  growth  much  resembling  the  apple-tree,  but  with  abruptly 

S innate  dark  evergreen  leaves,  which  have  about  two  or  three  pair  of  large  oval  leafieta 
'he  flowers  are  destitute  of  corolla;  the  fruit  is  a  brown  leathery  pod,  4  to  8  in.  long,  a 
Uttle  curved,  and  containing  a  fleshy  and  at  last  spongy  and  mealy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  in  which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown  seeds,  somewhat  resembling  small 
flattened  beans.  The  seeds  are  bitter  and  of  no  use,  but  the  sweet  pulp  renders  wb  podi 
an  important  article  of  food  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  countries  in  which  the  tree 
KTOwa.  They  are  very  much  used  by  uie  Moors  and  Arabs.  They  are  also  valuable  as 
food  for  horses,  for  which  they  are  much  employed  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  have  of 
late  years  begun  to  be  extensively  imported  into  Britain,  under  the  name  of  loeuat  baaiu, 
which  name  and  that  of  St.  Johffa  tnad  tln^  have  received  in  consequence  of  an  ancient 
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gjinton  oi  tradition,  that  th^  aze  the  "locuBtB"  which  fonned  the  food  of  John  the 
Baptist  m  the  wilderness.  1£  seems  prob^le  that  they  are  the  "husks"  (XwuCibn)  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  son.— The  Arabs  make  of  the  pulp  of  the  C.  a  preserve  like 
tamarinds,  which  is  gently  aperient.— The  C.  tree  is  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  Britain. 
Dr.  Royle  thinks  its  introduction  into  the  n.  of  India  would  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  resouroes  of  that  country,  and  a  valuable  safeguard  gainst  famine.  The  produce 
la  extremely  abundant,  some  trees  yielding  aa  much  as  800  or  900  lbs.  of  pods.  The 
wood  ia  hard,  and  much  valued,  and  the  bark  and  leaves  are  used  for  tanning.— The 
Mciut  tree  (q.T,)  of  America  is  qolte  distinct  fnon  this. 

OABOI,  a  UhriatauB  hymn  that  may  be  traced  to  the  primiUve  church.  It  was 
ctutomary  to  call  upon  such  as  could  sing  to  praise  God  in  a  hymn,  either  out  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  their  own  invention ;  and  it  was  also  customary  for  bishops  on  Chrislmaa 
day  to  make  sport  with  their  clergy,  and  to  sing;  which  custom  was  In  unltation  of  the 
Obria  in  Seedsit  of  the  angels.   See  Chriftmab  Caboll 

CAB'OLAJr,  OB  O'CABOLUr.  Tublogh,  1670-1788 ;  one  of  the  most  noted  of  native 
Irish  barda.  When  but  18  years  old  he  became  utterly  blind,  and  thenceforward  followed 
the  professioQ  of  wandering  minstrel,  in  which  character  he  won  great  fame.  The  num- 
Iw  of  hifi  compositions,  to  the  greater  part  of  which  he  fitted  words,  was  about  200. 

OASOUVA  PIHK.  See  Btiqklul. 

0ABOI2SA.  Uabll.  1752-18U;  daughter  of  Francis  L  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, and  queen  of  Naples  by  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand  IV.  in  1768.  She  had  great 
influence  with  the  king,  leading  him  in  1788  to  declare  war  against  France,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  marching  of  the  French  upon  Naples  and  the  flight  of  Fer^ 
din  and  and  Carolina  to  British  protection.  After  returning  to  Naples  she  conspired 
■gainst  Napoleon,  and,  with  her  husband,  was  again  ezpefied.  She  di«l  in  YiMna 
before  any  further  restoration  to  the  throne. 

OABOim,  a  CO.  in  e.  Uaryland,  on  the  Delaware  border,  Intersected  by  Inranches  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroad;  816  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  13,903, 
Includ.  colored.  It  has  a  level  sandy  surface,  producing  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc,  Co. 
seat,  Denton. 

OABOLZHS,  a  CO.  In  e.  Ti^iula,  on  the  Rappahannock  river,  and  the  Richmond, 
Flrcdericksburg  and  Potomac  railroad ;  615  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 16,681,  Inclnd.  colored.  Pro- 
ductions, whei^  com,  oats,  and  tobaiKo.   Co.  seat,  Bowling  Green. 

OABOLZHX.    See  CABLmE. 

OABOtnre,  Aheua  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  IV.  of  Great  Brit^,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick  WolfenbQttel,  and  of  the 
ptittcen  Augusta  of  Britain.  She  was  bora  on  the  17tb  May,  1768,  and  spent  her  youth 
under  great  restndnt  at  her  father's  court.  In  1795,  she  was  married  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  marriage  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  although  she  bare  him  a  oaugb- 
ter,  the  princess  Charlotte,  he  separated  from  her  immediately  on  her  recovery  from 
chUdbed ;  and  she  lived  by  herself  in  a  country  residence  at  Blackhesth,  the  object  of 
much  sympathy,  the  people  r^arding  her  as  the  victim  of  her  husl)and*8  love  of  vice. 
Beporta  to  her  discr^it  led  the  kiag,  in  180^  to  cause  investigation  to  be  made  into 
ber  conduct,  which  was  found  to  be  imprudent,  but  not  criminaL  In  1814,  she  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  further  tour.  She  visited  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lived  for  some  time  on  the  lake  of  Como,  an  Italian,  by  name 
Bergami,  being  all  the  while  in  her  company.  When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne 
in  1820,  she  was  offered  an  annuity  of  £50,000  sterling  to  renounce  the  title  of  queen, 
and  live  abroad;  but  she  refused,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  whereupon 
the  government  Instituted  proceedings  against  her  for  adultery.  Much  that  was  very 
ofl^sive  was  proved  as  to  her  conduct;  but  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  used 
by  her  husband,  and  the  splendid  defense  of  Brougham,  caused  such  a  general  feeling  in 
t^r  favor,  that  the  minisby  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  divorce  bill,  after  it  had  passed 
the  house  of  lords.  She  now  fully  assumed  the  rank  of  royalty,  but  was  refused  coro- 
nation, and  turned  away  from  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of  the  corona- 
tion of  her  husband.   She  died  on  7th  Aug..  1821. 

OABOLXXE  BOOKS,  four  works  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Charlemagne  against  the 
decrees  of  tiie  second  council  of  Nice  on  the  adoration  of  images,  and  contained  in  the 
OapitiilMv  Frolixium  of  Charlemagne. 

OASOUSX  ISLAUDS,  ob  JIJSW  FHILITPimS,  a  widely  scattered  archipelago  in 
the  Padflc,  n.  of  New  Guinea  and  e.  of  the  Philippines,  between  8°  and  11°  n.,  and  185° 
ud  187*  e.  The  westernmost  are  known  as  the  Pelew  (q.v.)  or  Palau  islands,  and 
cover  190  Bq.m.  of  land,  being  neatly  encircled  by  a  oormi  reef.  The  surAce  is  well 
wooded,  UM  the  soil  fertile,  wodudng  bread-fruit,  coco»-nuta,  sugarcane,  onrnges, 
tananaa,  etc.,  in  abundance.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  have  been  domesticatedj  there  is 
a  sreat  Tariety  of  birds,  and  the  lagoons  abound  with  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  dark- 
colored,  and  evidently  of  Papuan  and  Malay  blood.  The  islands,  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages, form  independent  but  co-operative  republics.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  insti- 
tuthma  is  the  "  cl&bbeigall,"  a  kind  of  union  for  mutual  aid  and  defense.  The  women, 
too,  hftre  eUttibergalls  of  thdr  own,  ukd  exeMlse  much  poUtioal  influence.  Up  to  the 
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dose  of  the  "last  centniy  the  people  used  stone  Instranieitts  and  weapons.  Their  cur- 
rency consists  of  pieces,  or  pieds,  of  ancient  glass  and  enamel,  to  which  they  ascribe  a 
divine  origin.  The  population  of  the  Caroline  and  Felew  Islands  Is  estimated  at  80,000. 
They  comprise  between  400  and  600  islands,  of  about  3W  sq.  m.  in  all.  Most  of  them 
are  small  atoUs  and  uninhabited.  They  consist  of  many  groups.  The  Matelotas  group 
lies  n.e.  of  the  Pelews,  and  consists  of  three  Islands,  thinly  mhabited.  Tap,  or  Guap, 
further  n.e.,  Is  10  m.  long,  and  has  a  good  hu-bor.  The  natives  of  Tap  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  their  nelghlmrs;  they  cultivate  the  betel-nut  with  great  can, 
build  good  boats,  lay  out  regular  villages,  pave  the  streets,  and  build  stone  piers  ana 
wharves.  A  Spanish  mission  was  establlaned  in  1866.  The  Ulea,  Swede,  and  Lutke 
Islands  are  unimportant.  The  Hugoleu  (or  Bug)  group,  discovered  in  1824,  are  moun- 
tainous and  wooded.  They  have  an  area  of  50  square  mites  and  a  population  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000.  The  Mortlack,  or  Toni^  William's  group  consists  of  three  islands, 
with  a  small  population,  of  Samoan  origin,  who  are  the  only  idol-worshipers  In  all  the 
archiDelago.  To  the  n.e.  lies  Ruven  island,  Inhabited  hy  immigrants  of  mixed  foreign 
blood.  The  S^olavlne  group,  comprising  three  islands,  has  a  small  colony  of  whites, 
and  one  of  the  islands  nas  oeen  the  seat  of  an  American  mission  since  1861,  This 
island,  called  Ascencion  by  the  French,  is  a  rendezvous  for  whaling  vessels.  In  the 
center  Is  a  remarkable  pile  of  ruins  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  fortification. 
Strong's  island,  In  the  center  of  the  Carolines  proper,  is  a  volcanic  upheaval,  discovered 
by  Crozler  In  1804,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an  American  mission.  The  eastern  Carolines, 
otherwise  the  Mulgrave  archlpeU«o,  comprlslngthe  Radak  or  Marsliall  group,  were  an- 
nexed to  Germany  in  1886.  See  Polynesia.  The  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  C.  I. 
was  formally  admitted  by  Germany  and  England,  1885,  See  lllus.,  Papua  and  Cabo- 
LiNB  Islands,  vol.  XL 

,  CABOLUCB  KATTLOA,  1751-75;  sister  of  George  III.  of  England;  queen  of  Denmark, 
naving  married  Christian  VII.  In  1768,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Fredericlc 
71.  Through  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  dowager  and  the  king's  step-mother,  she  was 
accused  of  Infidelity,  and  the  king,  who  had  bewme  weak-minded,  U  not  Idiotic,  caused 
her  and  Stmensee,  her  physician,  to  be  arrested.  The  Interference  of  the  British  min- 
ister saved  the  queen  from  death,  but  she  waa  sent  into  Hanover,  whwe  ihe  died  of 
grief  In  the  caitle  of  Celle.  See  Stbubnbee. 

O&BOV,  RENife  flDOUASD,  b,  Canada,  1800;  educated  In  the  Qaebec  seminary;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1826.  He  was  mayor  of  Quebec  1827-87,  and  speaker  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  184S-47,  and  1848-53;  when  he  abandoned  political  life,  and  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  queen's  bench.  In  1857  he  was  commissioner  for  codifying  the  laws  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  In  187S  was  appointed  Uentenantr^vemor  of  Quebec.  He  d.  in  1876. 

OABOtUB-DITKUr,  £mtlb  Auoustb,  b.  Lille,  France,  1888;  pwtndt  paintCT,  pupU 
of  Souchon.  While  living  with  the  monks  of  Sublaco,  at  Rome,  he  painted  "  Evening 
Prayer"  (In  the  Salon  of  1868) ;  received  first  medal  for  hi»  L' Amusing,  1866;  was  made 
chevalier  of  the  le^on  of  honor,  1889,  and  elected  to  the  order  of  Lipoid.  He  will  be 
chiefly  remembernl  as  a  portrait  painter.  His  style  1b  so  subtle,  Tlgorons,  and  original, 
that  the  critics  find  it  difficult  to  classify  htm. 

OABOTH)  AXTEBT.  The  great  arteiy  which  on  each  side  distributes  blood  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  bead,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  either  from  Gr.  kara,  the 
head,  or,  more  probably,  from  Gr.  karoa,  sleep,  there  being  an  old  idea,  which  tiie 
researches  of  Dr.  Alexander  Fleming  liave  shown  to  be  correct,  that  there  was  soma 
ocmnection  between  deep  sleep  and  compression  of  these  vessels. 

Each  0.  A.  consists  of  the  primitive  or  common  carotid,  which,  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  iarynx  or  organ  of  voice,  separates  into  two  great  divisions,  of  nearly  equal  size — 
the  external  and  the  internal  carotid.  The  external  carotid  supplies  the  larynx,  tongue, 
face,  and  scalp  with  blood ;  its  principal  branches  being  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lin^ial, 
tiie  facial,  ttie  occipital,  Uie  posterior  aural,  the  internal  maxillary,  and  the  temporaL 
The  last-named  artery  is  occasionally  opened  by  the  surgeon  in  preference  to  a  vein,  as. 
for  example,  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  mternal  carotid  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  through  a  somewhat  tortuous  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  after  per- 
forating the  dura  mater,  or  fibrous  membrane  of  the  brun,  separates  into  the  anterior 
and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  whidiaretiie  princiiwl  arteries  of  the  brain;  while  in  ita 
course  through  the  dura  mater,  it  gives  off  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  subdivides 
into  several  small  bmnches  that  supply  the  eye  ana  surrounding  purts.  See  Circula- 
tion, 

Surgery. — Wounds  o!  the  carotid  trunks  are  generally  from  stabs.  Suicides  have  a 
vague  deshre  to  cut  them,  but  rarely  cut  sufficiently  deep  by  the  side  of  the  windpipe. 
Of  course,  should  either  vessel  be  wounded,  death  results  almost  immediately.  Punc- 
tured wounds,  however,  may  not  be  immediately  fatal;  they  may  heal,  or  a  false  aneu- 
rism (q.  V.)  may  result  Such  an  occurrence  happened  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Scotland. 
A  young  man  was  stabbed  close  to  the  root  of  the  neck;  a  pulsating  tumor  foimed. 
which  ramdiy  iucreased,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  burst  before  long,  had  not  prot 
Byme  of  Edinbui^h  cut  into  it,  and,  an  operation  requiring  extraordinary  couraga 
and  dexterity,  tied  the  common  C.  A.  above  and  below  ttu  part  stabbed;  thereby  saviBie 
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not  on^  the  life  of  tiie  patient,  Init  that  of  tbe  man  who  had  infllctpd  the  woond,  and 
Tfho  waa  then  in  prison  awaiting  hia  trial. 

Sir  Aatler  Cooper  was  the  fint  to  tie  the  common  carotid  for  spontaneous  aneurism, 
in  Nov.,  180B;  and  since  then,  tlie  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  Owing  to  tlie  numerous  interchange  uf  branches  Mtv^eea  ressets  of  both 
sides  of  the  head,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  through  one  carotid  is  seldom  followed 
br  affections  of  the  brain.  8uch  have,  however,  occurred  in  a  few  instances;  but  Dr. 
Hnasey  of  America  tied  both  carotidB  within  twelve  days  of  each  other  without  any  buc^ 
reaalt 

The  common  carotid  in  the  horse  is  the  termination  of  the  right  arteria  innominata. 
It  is  a  large  vessel,  about  an  inch  long,  which  emerges  from  the  chest  below  the.wind- 
inpe,  and  divides  into  the  right  and  Ifft  carotids.    These  bend  upward,  having  the  wind- 

{lipe  between  them,  gradually  inclining  inwards  at  the  upper  part,  -where  each  divides 
Dto  external  and  internal  carotid,  and  a  large  anastomosing  branch  arising  from  between 
these  two. 

OABOVGE,  a  t  of  Switzerland,  In  th^  canton  and  about  one  m.  s.  of  Geneva,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Arve.  It  is  bf«utifuUy  situated,  regularly  built,  and  surrounded  by 
villas,  orchards,  and  meadows.  It  has  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
churdi.  There  are  manufactures  of  thread,  clay  ptpes,  leather,  watches,  and  pottery, 
liiere  is  a  bridge  acroeg  the  Arve  connecting  the  town  with  Cfenera.  In  1780  toe  king 
oi  Bardida,  as  ruler  of  Savc^,  tried  to  set  it  up  as  the  industrial  rival  of  Geneva,  but 
tailed.   Fop.  about  Sm 

CABOTJB  (a  corruption,  probably,  of  the  French  earrom),  a  ^voted  platfbnn  or 

Sllery  used  in  ancient  shiiw  of  war.  It  was  raised  by  means  of  tackles,  and  bwnng  over 
]  another  vessel,  thus  serving  as  a  boarding  bridge. 

OASP,  Oi/printit  carpio,  a  flsh  of  the  family  Of^ni^  (q-v.),  of  whid),  Indeed.  It 
may  be  regaraed  as  the  type,  a  native  of  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  and  corre- 
sponding latitudes  in  Asia,  but  on  account  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food,  lonf  natu- 
ralized in  many  countries  in  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  No  flsh,  indeed,  except  itscon- 
gener  the  goldfish,  has  been  so  much  truisported  by  man  from  one  nlace  to  another; 
and  this  has  been  the  more  easily  and  successfully  accomplished,  that  the  C.  can  subsist 
longer  than  most  fishes  out  of  toe  water,  if  only  kept  moist.  The  C.  Is  said  not  to  be 
originally  a  naUve  of  Bng^d,  but  the  statements  sometimes  made  as  to  the  tune  of  its 
introduction  are  untrustworthy;  it  certalnlr  existed  in  Eoglaod  before  the  16th century. 
It  is  mentioned  In  the  famous  Boke  of  St  Albans,  In  1486,  by  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  as 
a  "  dayntouB  fysshe,  but  scarce."  The  C.  spawns  in  Hay.  and  is  out  of  condition  until 
July.  It  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  Bcotl^d,  of  whicn  country  it  is  certainly  not  a 
oative.  as  In  the  s.  of  S^tand;  and  In  northern  countries  generally,  it  neither  increases 
ao  rapidly  inalxe.  nor  eniUts  so  gre^  fecundity,  as  in  more  congenial  climates.  Its 
facandi^,  in  favorable  dnmmatances,  is  prodigious;  more  than  700,000  eg^  have  been 
found  in  the  ovaries  of  a  single  O.  of  moderate  size.  The  C.  is  rather  an  inhabitant  of 
lakes  and  ponds  than  of  rivers.  In  which,  if  it  is  found,  it  shows  a  preference  for  the 
stillest  parts.  It  feeds  chiefly  oa  aquatic  plants,  and  may  be  fattened  on  lettuces  and 
similar  soft  vegetables,  for  wnlch  its  teeth  are  remarkably  adapted,  being  few,  mostly 
large,  flat,  and  situated  on  the  pharynx  veiy  far  back  in  tne  mouth;  worms,  molluska, 
and  insects,  however,  form  part  of  its  food.  It  deposits  its  spawn  on  weeds.  It  is  said 
to  live  to  a  great  age,  even  150  or  200  years;  Ita  scales,  "like  the  productions  of  the 
oatlcle  in  some  other  animals,  becoming  cray  and  white  with  age."  It  is  known  to 
att^n  the  weight  of  8  lbs.  when  six  years  old.  A  C.  of  18  or  19  lbs.  weight  is  deemed 
of  extraordinary  size  in  England,  but  one  of  70  lbs.  weight,  and  nearly  9  ft.  long, 
waa  taken  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  and  80  or  40  Itw.  is  not  an  unusual  size  in 
some  of  the  German  lakes.  In  Austria  and  Prussia,  many  lakes  and  ponds  are  let  at  a 
Jiigh  rent  for  the  C.  which  they  contain. — Of  the  other  species  of  the  ^enns  ejfprinva, 
aa  now  restricted,  which  are  found  in  Britain,  none  belong  to  the  section  having  bar- 
bules  at  the  siwles  of  the  mouth.   Bee  Cruciah,  Gibel,  and  Goldtibh. 

To  the  angler,  the  C.  is  not  a  veiy  valuable  flsh.  as  he  is  by  no  means  a  free  biter. 
When  booked,  however,  he  runs  strongly,  and  fights  with  considerable  determination 
and  cunning.  In  Stillwater,  the  beet  means  of  fishing  for  C.  is  with  a  very  light 
quill-float,  A  small  piece  of  dead  rush  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  or  better. 
The  float  should  be  fixed  on  the  line  so  that  the  bait  may  be  upon  the  bottom,  and  if 
that  be  clear  of  weeds  (the  angler  must  take  care  that  it  is  so),  the  C.  will  easily  see 
and  pick  up  the  bait.  It  fs  advisable,  however,  in  fishing  for  C.  to  use  two  rods, 
and  the  float  to  one  of  these  should  be  so  placed  that  the  bait  may  be  just  off  the 
bottom.  The  former  tackle  should  be  baited  with  well-econred  red  worms,  gentles, 
or  grubs  of  some  sort;  Uie  latter  with  a  green  pea,  boiled  wheat,  or  paste.  The 
hooks  should  be  of  No.  8  size,  and  tolerably  stout  in  the  wire,  and  the  gut  perfectly 
round  and  good,  and  as  fine  as  is  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  flsh  angled  for.  In 
using  green  peas  or  wheat,  boil  until  the  fikin  cracks.  Veiy  small  potatoes  of  tiie 
size  of  a  bean  have  been  known  to  attract  good  carp.  The  best  paste  is  bread  worked 
up  with  a  little  brandy  or  gin.  Qentles,  wasp  grubs,  flies,  and  other  insects,  worms, 
or  cateri^llars,  may  all,  at  tunes,  take  carp,    when  a  C.  blt«,  he  nibbles  at  the  bait  for 
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•ome  leconds  before  he  takes  It,  and  often  takes  off  the  tall  of  the  worm,  or  itript 

the  hook  completely.   But  it  Is  quite  useless  to  strike  nnUl  the  float  dlaqfpeKra  mtiiely. 

G&BFJED'A,  a  dance  In  ancient  Thessaly;  a  pantomime  represented  hj  two  men,  one 
a  robber  and  the  other  a  plowman,  in  which  there  was  a  contest  for  the  possession  of 
the  plowman's  oxen,  which  are  finally  captured  by  the  robber.  All  the  acti<m  wae 
rt^ytnmical,  and  performed  much  like  a  pantomime  of  the  present  day. 

CAKPA'THUJr  XOUTTAHTB,  the  mountains  which  inclose  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania on  the  n.,  e.,  and  s.  in  a  great  semicircle  (whose  concavity  is  towurds  the  8.W.), 
extending  over  a  space  of  800  m.  from  Presburg  on  the  Danube  to  Orsova  on  the  same 
river,  between  lat.  44°  SC  to  *  40*  n..  long.  IT  to  26*  east  The  C.  M.  form  put  of 
the  great  mountain  system  of  central  Europe,  separated  from  the  mountains  of  fflleria 
and  Moravia  by  the  valley  of  the  March,  and  from  the  Alps  and  Ht.  Hsmos  by  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  C.  M.  lie  within  the  Austrian  domimons. 
They  form  two  great  masses,  one  in  Hungary  to  the  n.w.,  and  one  in  Transylvania  to  the 
ae.,  with  ranges  of  lower  and  wooded  mountains  between.  The  hiehrat  group  of  the 
Hungarian CazpaihiaDB  la  thatof  ZliMiorthe  Carpat,  iu  the  veiyn.  of  Hungary,  amajestio 
mass  of  granite  mount^us,  exhibiting  much  grandeur  In  its  naked  preciph»s,  and  in 
some  of  its  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  8,000  ft,  the  Lomnilr.  peak  b^ng 
8,1118  ft  high.  On  the  northern  declivity  of  theXisthal  peak  exista  the  only  glacier  la 
the  Carpathians.  The  Tatra  group  is  penetrated  by  no  valleys,  but  only  by  wildravines, 
and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  range  by  deep  depressions.  There  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  climate  between  its  southern  ancT northern  sides.  These  higher  mountains  yield 
few  mioerals,  but  the  lower  Carpathians  of  Hungary,  which  stretch  around  them  in 
groups  and  ranges,  abound  in  minerals  of  various  kiuds.    The  mines  of  Schemnita 

V.)  are  of  gi^  celebrity.  Many  of  the  Huogaiian  mountains  are  of  limestone.  Tbe 
mountains  of  Transylvania  are  mostly  of  primlUve  rocks.  On  the  eastern  and  aoatbem 
borders,  they  reach  the  height  of  9,000  ft  and  upwards.  Mt.  Butschetje,  the  culminat- 
ing peak,  has  an  elevation  of  9,628  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  0.  M.  are  generally 
clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  more  than  4,000  ft. — in  some  parts,  foresto  are 
found  at  6,600  ft — and  with  steep  precipices,  narrow  ravines,  ezunct  craters,  and 
cones  of  volcanic  origin,  thev  exhibit  scenes  of  grandeur  rarely  exceeded.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  mountams  are  beautifully  clothed  with  vineyaras,  walnut  groves,  etc., 
above  which  ascend  foreste  of  cberty,  beech,  and  pine.  The  ranges  which  connect 
the  high  mountains  of  Hungary  with  those  of  Tian^lvuiia  are  In  great  part  cmnpoeed 
of  sandstone,  have  an  unfruitful  soil,  and  comparatively  little  population  or  cul- 
tivation. 

GABTAIHIML    See  ScABPAXTO. 

CABFEAUZ,  Jean  Baptists,  1837-76 ;  a  French  sculptor,  whose  more  conspicuous 
works  are  "llie  Fisher  Boy,"  "Ugolino  and  his  Children,"  "Neapolitan  Fisherman,'' 
"Oirlwlth  aShell."  "France  eolightenlDgtlw  World;  and  proiecting  Agriculbire and 
Science,"  and  the  noted  group,  "La  Danse,"  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Paris  opera-house. 

OABPSL  (Gr.  karpot,  fmit).  in  botany,  a  modified  leaf  forming  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  pistil  of  a  flower.  The  number  or  ovaries  and  stigmas  in  the  pistil  depends  on 
the  number  of  carpels  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  sometimes  several  are  so  intimately 
united  that  they  appear  as  one.  It  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  wtiich  forms  the 
inner  surface  of  tlie  carpel.  At  its  margins,  the  ovules  are  developed,  like  the  buds 
formed  on  true  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  plants.  The  fruit  as  well  as  the  pistil,  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  carpels. 

OAKFEHTA'BIA,  Gulf  of,  a  broad  and  deep  indentation  of  the  n.  coast  of  Austra- 
lia, stretching  from  11°  to  17°  80' s.  lat,  and  from  186°  to  142°  e.  longitude.  It  is  sud  to 
have  been  named  from  Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  who  discovered  and  partly  explored  it 
in  1627.  The  gulf  of  C.  contidns  many  islands.  The  shores  of  the  mainland  arb 
generally  low;  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  floods  materially  freshen  the  sea. 

GABFXHTEB,  FBAJfciB  BtcKNELL,  b.  1830:  a  portrait  ininter.  His  Emancipation 
Proclamation  "  (1864),  is  in  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  his  "IntemaUoiul 
Arbitration  "  (1891),  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  published  Six  MmUu  in  ike 
WhiU  House  (1866). 

C&BPEVTEB,  Laitt,  li,.d.,  1780-1840;  an  English  Unitarian  minister,  successor  of 
Dr.  Eenrick  at  Exeter;  afterwards  in  charge  of  a  church  in  Bristol.  He  was  much  in- 
terested In  the  religions  instruction  of  children,  and  established  several  Sunday-ediools. 
Among  his  works  are  An  Introduction  to  the  Oeognxpky  of  the  J^ew  TeMaiMiU;  Uniiariaauam 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Ooapet;  ExamiruUion  of  thg  C^wrget  a^tinat  Unitaritmbm  ;  and  Harwumff 
oftht  OonpeU,    See  Life^  by  R.  L.  Carpenter  (1842). 

GABFEXIEB,  Mabt,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Curenter,  of  Bristol,  and  sister 
of  Dr.  William  Carpenter  (b.  1807,  d.  1877).  She  took  an  active  part  In  the  movement 
for  the  reformation  of  neglected  children,  and  besides  advocating  their  cause  In  h«r 
writings,  she  founded  several  reformatories  for  girls,  one  of  which,  the  Bedhedge  Beform- 
atoiT,  she  superintended.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  philanthropic  labors  she  visited 
India  three  times,  and  In  1871  Instltnted  the  National  Indian  Association,  whose  Journal 
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Ae  edited.  Besides  her  refonnatoTy  writings,  she  published  Our  OmvieU  (1804),  a  book 
which  drew  public  attention  to  the  treatment  of  yoang  criminals;  The  Last  Daya  of  the 
Se^ah  AxmmoAtm  Roy  ;  and  Six  Months  in  India. 

CABPKnSB,  Matthew  Hale,  b.  Vt,  1824;  studied  taw  with  Bufus  Choate;  and 
In  1848  settled  in  Wlaconaj^  from  which  state  he  was  returned  as  U.  8.  senator  In 
1868,  and  was  re-elected  In  Iffw.  C.  was  an  able  lawyer  and  a  toUIlant  debater.  He  d.  1881. 

GABFEHTEB,  William  Benjahin,  u.b.,  lus.,  f.b.8.,  f.l.8.,  f.o.s.:  1813-86;  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  physio]c«istB  and  writers  on  physlolc^  of  the  day.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  in  Edinbui^h  In  1839,  he  publisbea  his  Prindplea  of  General  and 
Comparative  Physiology^  afterwards  divided  into  TA«  Principles  of  Comparalive  Physiology, 
and  The  PriHeMe*  of  General  Physiology.  These  works,  together  with  The  Prineiplet  of 
Sumau  PhytiMUff,  which  originally  appeared  in  1846,  and  reached  a  fourth  edition  in 
1858,  and  The  Pr^dplea  of  Mejiial  Phydologp  (Lond.  1874),  form  a  perfect  cydoiuedia  of 
Uirfogieal  science.  Dr.  C.  likewise  published  A  Manual  ofMynologys  The  Mieroaeope,  tie 
MmSUioni  and  ita  Utaj  a  prize  essay  upon  The  Use  and  Ahuee  of  Alcoholic  Liquors;  and 
nnmerons  memoirs  on  various  departments  of  physiology,  microscopical  anatomy,  and 
natural  history,  In  the  Philotophical  Traraactvms,  etc.  His  most  important  original 
researches  are  0%  the  Structure  qf  Shells;  On  the  Develt^ment  of  Purpura  LapUlwj  and  On 
IA«  .Structure  J^iuiinu,  md  Oensral  Eidory  ^f  One  FunmimiftTa.  Vox  sereral  yean  he 
edited  The  Briti^  and  Foreign  Msdieo-Chirargieal  Meotew,  and  he  was  one  the  editors  of 
The  Jfatm-al  ffiriory  Review.  In  1856,  he  became  r^istrar  of  the  university  of  London. 
He  took  a  chief  part  in  the  government  expeditions  sent  out  In  1868-60-70  for  deep^ea 
exploration  In  tne  n.  Atlantic;  and  In  consequence  he  contributed  largely  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  vexed  question  of  ocean  clrcnlation  in  the  journal  of  the  royal  geograpliical 
society  and  other  periodicals.  In  the  art.  Atlantic  in  the  JSncy.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  his 
Tfews  will  be  found  rommarlied.  He  advocated  the  doctrine  of  a  vernaU  etreulaHon 
sustained  by  opposition  of  temperature  only,  independent  of  and  distinct  from  the 
horitotUat  currents  produced  by  winds;  see  Oclf  Strbah.  This  doctrine  was  first 
advanced  by  Prof,  Lenz  of  St.  Petersbuig  In  1845;  but  Dr.  C.  was  ignorant  of  thlSj^hen 
the  deep^ea  observations,  begun  in  18^,  led  him  to  an  Identical  theory.  In  1879  he 
resigned  the  reglstrarshlp  of  the  unlv.  of  London.   In  1882  he  visited  the  U.  S. 

CABPEinXS,  WH'LIAH  Heitbt,  b.  at  TJtlca,  N.  Y.,  1853;  entered  the  class  of  1878 
at  Cornell  University,  but  In  the  fall  of  the  same  vear  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Xjclpzlgfor  the  study  of  Giermanlc  philology  uid  literature,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  S^ndinavian  side  of  these  subjects.  He  visited  Denmark  and  Iceland,  remaining 
In  the  Utter  countrr  during  the  winter  of  1879-80,  returned  to  Leipzig  in  1^0  and  soon 
afterward  went  to  Freiburg,  In  Baden,  where  he  took  the  d^ree  of  Debtor  of  Fhilosophy 
in  1881,  returning  In  the  same  year  to  America.  He  was  Fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1881-^  and  taught  afterwards  at  Cornell  and  Columbia  Universities,  becoming 
TOoieaeor  of  Germanic  philology  in  the  latter  Institution  In  1896  and  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  department  upon  tiie  death  of  Prof,  H.  H.  Boyesen  in  Oct.  of  that  year.  He 
ha*  pnbUthed  Grundrisi  der  NemsUtndiachen  Orammatik  (Leipzig,  1881);  Nikolas  drapa 
SMm  PreatSy  an  Icelandic  poem  (Halle,  1881),  and  has  contribute  numerous  articles  to 
magazines  and  journals  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  written  many  articles  on 
Gmuan,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  subjects  for  prominent  cyclopBdIaa. 

OAXFKNTJEB  BEE,  a  name  elven  to  those  bees  that  excavate  their  nests  in  wood. 
One  of  these,  xyloeopa  vtolooso,  nas  been  ttaenity  noticed,  and  its  nest  briefly  described, 
in  the  article  Bee  (q.v.). 

0ABPXR1BA8,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Yauclnse,  Is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Auzon,  about  16  m.  n.e.  of  Avignon.  This  town  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  CarpenloraOe,  and,  among  otiier  remains,  a  triumphal  arch  attests  their  former  presence 
hoe.  It  also  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral.  For  a  time  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
papal  court,  Clement  V.  having  removed  to  the  town  about  1818.   Pop.  ^91,  9TT8. 

CABFERUBT,  Is  the  art  of  framing  timber  for  architectural  and  other  purposes. 
Technically,  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  framing  of  heavy  work,  such  as  the  roofs, 
iloorings,  partitions,  and  all  the  wood-work  concerned  in  nwntalnlng  the  stability  of  an 
edifice,  while  the  minor  and  omamentid  fittings  are  called  joinery;  but  popularly  the 
w(»4cinui  who  does  either  kind  of  work  is  called  a  canenter. 

The  preliminary  preparation  of  timber  la  the  work  of  the  sawyer,  who,  by  the  saw- 
mill or  pit-saw,  diTides  the  trunks  of  trees  into  planks,  etc. ;  these  are  further  divided 
by  the  carpenter,  who  usee  hand-saws  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  work.  For 
dividing  wood  Into  separate  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  fiber,  the  ripping-saw  is  used; 
for  cross  cutting,  or  sawing  thin  pieces  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  the  common 
Memd-aaw  or  the  flnet^oothed  pand-sttw ;  for  n"*^'"g  an  incision  of  a  given  de]^,  and 
for  catting  smaU  pieces  aeross  Uie  fiber,  the  Uhoh^om^  the  josA-sihd,  or  doMtailFsaw  Is 
used.  These  are  thin  saws,  stiffened  1^  a  strong  piece  of  metal  at  the  back  to  prevent 
crippling.  When  a  curved  cnt  is  to  be  made,  a  very  narrow  saw  without  a  back,  called 
a  compass  saw  or  a  keyhole-saw.  Is  used.  The  genial  name  for  these  is  tmmingsaws; 
they  have  their  plates  thin  and  narrow  towards  the  bottom,  and  each  succeeding  tooth 
finer,  and  the  teeth  are  not  bent  on  contrary  tides  of  the  plate  for  clearing,  as  in  broad 
uws. 
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The  Burface  of  wood  is  smoothed  by  planing.  According  to  the  work,  different  kinds 
of  planes  are  used:  thejaek-plane,  which  is  large  and  rough,  for  taking  away  the  rough 
of  the  saw;  the  irj/ing-pla7ie,  for  bringing  the  surface  perfect! j  level  and  true,  or  the 
long-fiane  for  the  same  purpose,  where  the  work  is  of  great  length,  as  for  the  joining 
edges  of  long  boards  to  be  glued  together.  The  anooihing-plane,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  these,  nves  the  smooth  finished  surface.  The  tpoke^haw,  a  sort  of  plane  vith  a 
double  handle,  is  used  for  paring  and  smoothing  rounded  work, 

Otmamentsi  moldings  are  cut  by  means  of  moIding-planeB,  which  have  their  cutting 
edges  cnmd  to  the  required  pattern.  A  good  stock  of  these  Is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive  items  of  the  tool-uiest. 

'  The  paring  of  wood,  and  the  cutting  of  rectangular  or  prismatic  cavities,  notches, 
etc.,  are  done  by  means  of  chM*.  Those  for  cutting  across  the  fiber  are  called  jtrmtfrs 
or  paring-chieeia;  those  for  cutting  deep  and  narrow  cavities,  tnortise-ehtteli,  which  are 
made  very  thick  and  narrow,  and  fitted  m  the  handles  with  a  strong  flanee,  to  bear  heavy 
blows  with  the  mallet  Chisels  for  paring  concave  snrfaces  are  callea  gouge$.  For 
boring  holes,  Ifrad^tels,  ffimlett,  cerUeroita,  and  gotiget  are  used — the  two  latter  are  fixed 
in  a  ttock  or  revolving  handle,  and  are  used  lor  large  holes.  When  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  if  an  angle  be  square,  or  of  any  given  inclination,  the  aguare,  or  the  h^l  set  to 
the  required  angle,  is  applied  to  test  the  work  as  It  proceeds.  When  parallel  edges  are 
required,  the  rriorkinff  gauga  is  used  to  draw  the  line  to  be  worked  to.  When  a  simple 
straight  line  is  required  for  working  to,  a  piece  of  string  is  chalked,  then  stretched 
tighuy  over  the  wood  and  lifted  in  the  mldale,  when,  by  its  recoil,  it  strikes  the  wood 
and  leaves  a  straight  chalked  line.  The  ttreaght-edge,  a  strip  of  wood  with  one  of  its 
edges  perfectly  straight,  la  applied  to  detect  nipeiflcial  irr^ulaiities.  The  operation  of 
^[wiing  the  edge  of  a  board  str^ht  Is  called  thooting,  and  such  edges  an  said  to  be  ihoL 
When,  tlie  Joiner  requires  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  all  in 
one  iriuie,  he  takes  two  slips  of  wood  with  edges  perfectly  straight  and  parallel,  and  of 
equal  width;  these  slips,  called  toinding-aiekt,  are  placed  edge  upwards,  one  at  each  end, 
across  the  board,  and  the  workman  looks  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  board  over 
the  U[^>er  edges,  and  if  the  two  edges  be  not  in  the  same  plane,  the  board  is  planed 
down  at  the  eleroted  parts  until  it  Is  outofwind.  For  setting  work  level,  a  ntirit-levet. 
set  in  a  wooden  frame,  or  a  plumb-level  u  used.  For  furthn  description  of  the  tools 
alluded  to  alwve,  and  in  the  rest  of  this  article,  see  the  special  articles. 

When  two  pieces  of  timber  have  to  be  united  at  their  ends,  as  in  lengthening  tbe 
beams  for  roofing,  partitions,  the  masts  and  keels  of  ships,  etc.,  the  operanon  is  called 
Kcurfing,  and  the  jomt  a  smm/.  The  methods  tsl  Bcarflng  are  tmj  nomenma;  those  flg- 
ured  below  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principal. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  rules  for  scarfing  as  stated  by  Tredgold. 

The  length  of  the  scarf  should  be,  if  bolts  are  not  used-^  oak,  ash,  elm. 
tlmea  the  drathof  the  beam;  In  flr,  18  times  the  depth  of  the  beam.  If  bohsand  indenta 
are  combinea,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be— in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  twice  the  depth  of 
the  txuun;  in  flr,  four  times  the  depth.  In  scarfing  b^ms  to  resist  transverse  strains, 
sCraiw  driven  on  tight  are  better  than  bolta  The  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  bolts  should 
not  be  less  than  one  fifth  the  area  of  the  beam,  when  a  longitudinal  strain  Is  to  be  borne. 
No  Joint  should  be  used  in  which  shrinking  or  expansion  can  tend  to  tear  the  timbers. 
No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the  timber  itself.  When  two  pieces  of  timber  are 
connected  so  that  the  joint  runs  parallel  with  the  fibers  of  both,  it  is  called  a  Irayitedmot 
ioint;  but  when  tiie  place  of  the  joint  Is  at  right  uigles  to  the  fibers  of  both,  an  oiitttHiy 
fofya.  A  very  short  tenon  is  called  a  sfuA  tenon.  When  a  second  minor  tewm  la  made 
projecting  from  the  priadpal  tenon,  it  is  called  a  tuak  tenon. 

For  lighter  joiner's  work,  other  methods  of  framing  are  used,  and  adapted  to  the 
work — to  uiards  generally  instead  of  beams;  thus,  for  example,  the  mortise  and  tenon 
joint,  made  oblong  instead  of  square,  is  used  In  framing  doors,  shutters,  drawing-boards, 
or  any  other  kind  of  extended  superficial  work  liable  to  warping.  An  outside  irame  or 
skeleton  is  made  with  a  panel  or  panels  In  the  middle,  and  each  piece  of  the  frame  hai 
the  grain  at  right  an^ea  to  the  idece  Into  irtilch  it  Is  mortised.  In  Oder  that  they  abaU 
eventually  correct  the  warping. 

Dovetailing  is  extensively  used  for  connecting  boards  at  right  or  other  angles,  as  in 
making  boxes,  drawers,  etc.  Common  dovetailing  is  usually  ^ued.  Nails  or  puia  and 
glue  are  used  with  the  miter  and  other  notched  jomts. 

Boards  may  be  united  at  their  edges  to  form  an  extended  surface,  as  a  fiat  plank  par- 
tition, etc. ,  either  by  simple  gluing  of  the  shot  edges,  by  a  radats,  or  by  a  plowed  groove 
and  a  corresponding  projection.  The  rebate  b  cut  by  means  of  a  rebating  pltoie;  that 
m  the  figure  is  combined  with  a  bead,  the  usual  Joint  far  wooden  partitions.  The 
groove,  a  sort  of  extended  mortise,  is  cut  by  a  plane  with  a  projecting  iron  cidled  the 
plau). 

In  all  cases  where  glue  Is  used  In  joints,  it  should  be  applied  to  both  snrfacea,  which 
should  be  rubbed  and  pressed  together  until  nearly  all  the  glue  is  forced  out,  then  kept 
pressed  by  a  cramp  or  weights.   White  lead  Is  used  for  outside  joints. 

Special  departments  of  this  subject,  such  as  roofs,  staircases,  etc.,  will  be  treated 
under  their  respective  heads. 
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"QUtnT-BASm,  a  term  of  contempt  applfed  1^  the  people  of  the  aouthern 
united  States  to  a  man  who  came  from  any  other  part  of  the  union  to  live  In  the  south, 
or  to  transact  business  there  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  term  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  designate  any  person  In  any  part  of  the  country  who  has  no  fixed  residence.  In 
the  unsettlM  condition  of  the  souUieni  states  after  the  olvil  war,  they  f tu^idied  an 
InvltlnK  field  for  adventurers  and  demago^es,  who  gave  some  gnnuid  for  ibe  stigma 
which  has  largely  attached  to  the  name  of  carpet-baj^er, 

CABFET  BUG  (Anthrema  SerophvXaricB),  an  Insect  long  known  in  Europe,  and 
described  by  Lionieus,  but  comparatively  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  In  carpets  In  Bu&lo,  N.  T.,  In  1873.  Public  attention 
was  called  to  its  ravages  by  newspaper  articles  pubJIsbBd  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1874  As  early  as  lE^,  however,  another  variety  of  the  species  {atitkrenm  Upidm)  was 
seen  on  fiowers  in  CallforDia.  The  larva  Is  the  form  In  which  it  comes  under  the  notice 
of  housekeepers  and  in  which  It  commits  its  ravages.  The  larva,  including  its  terminal 
bunch  of  Iinirs,  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inchin  length.  Itismarked  by  rings  banded 
with  dark  brown,  Its  head  has  a  bunch  of  dark  brown  hairs,  and  long  brown  bristly 
hairs  pointing  backward  project  from  its  sides.  The  terminal  bunch  of  hairs  is  often  as 
long  as  the  perfect  larva.  The  larva  casts  Its  skin  several  limes  during  the  course  of  its 
ffrowth.  In  autumn,  the  pupa  is  formed  within  the  BpHt  skin  of  the  larva.  The  perfect 
insect  at  beetle  Is  formed  in  tiie  winter,  and  in  May  is  often  found  on  the  windows  of 
Infested  rooms.  The  beetle  is  small,  its  average  length  being  one  eighth  and  Its 
breadth  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  It  la  black  in  color,  marked  ^ong  the  hade  with  a  cen- 
tral red  line,  and  with  red  and  white  spots  on  the  wing  covers.  ThA  larvn  are  active  in 
the  summer  months.  Their  special  home  Is  in  the  borders  of  carpets,  near  the  walls. 
Here  they  eat  large  irregular  holes,  or  else  cut  a  straight  line,  following  the  joinings  of 
the  floor.  A  favorite  place  of  gathering  Is  round  the  tacks  with  which  the  carpet  Is  fast- 
ened. The  larvn,  if  left  unchecked,  overrun  housra,  devouring  woolen  fabrics 
eapedally.  Various  means  have  been  tried  to  check  this  pest.  Son  tallow  has  been 
poured  Into  the  crevices  of  floors  and  tallowed  paper  laid  beneath  the  borders  of  car- 
pets, Keroeene  oil  and  benzine  are  useful.  Fresh  and  pum  Dalmatian  insect  powder 
naa  been  of  service.  Carpets  left  unnailed  at  the  borders  are  less  exposed  to  lujuiy, 
while  they  offer  ready  means  for  the  diacovery  of  the  flnt  attack. 

OABFBIB.  Woven  C,  such  as  are  now  so  common  in  this  country,  were  first  used- 
In  the  east,  where  the  custom  of  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  Btill  renders  them 
especially  useful.  Our  rude  forefathers  covered  the  floors  of  their  houses  with  rushes, 
hair,  or  straw;  and  in  Norwegian  farm-houses,  where  so  many  of  our  ancient  customs 
still  exist,  the  floor  of  the  best  room  is  commonly  strewed  with  juniper-twigs.  The 
first  step  towards  a  woven  carpet  was  made  by  plaiting  rushes  to  form  a  matting. 

The  principal  varieties  of  C.  now  in  use  are  the  Turkey,  the  Axminster,  the  Brus- 
sels, the  Wilton,  the  Venetian,  the  Dutch,  the  Kidderminster  or  Scotch,  Whytock's 
ti^testry  and  velvet  pile,  and  the  printed  felt  carpet. 

The  real  Turkey  caipet  la  made  in  one  piece;  those  numufactured  for  the  orientals 
are  usually  too  small  for  use  in  this  country.    The  patterns  consist  merely  of  curved 


strong  hoen  or  cotton,  to  which  bunches  or  tufts  of  colored  worsted  are  tied  according 
to  the  pattern,  a  drawmg  of  which  Is  placed  before  the  weaver  to  copr.  The  surface  is 
afterwards  shorn  level.  Rugs  are  made  in  a  similar  manner;  the  colored  worsteds  are 
tied  very  rapidly  by  young  girls. 

Hie  Jmiinmt  ei^p^  is  merely  the  English-made  Turkey  carpet,  formerly  manufbC- 
toxed  as  above  at  Axminster,  in  Deronshhre,  They  are  usually  made  to  mtler,  and  of 
the  size  required  for  the  room;  from  the  tedious  nature  of  the  process  of  manufoctnre, 
they  are  very  expensive. 

Templeton't  patent  Azminater  carpet  is  a  very  beautiful  fabric,  very  much  resemUlng 
that  ^m  which  it  derives  its  name,  but  it  is  wrought  on  the  chenille  principle. 

The  BruttdM  carpet  is  a  mixture  of  linen  and  worsted,  but,  like  the  Turkey  carpet, 
the  worsted  only  is  shown  on  the  upper  surface.  The  basis  or  cloth  is  a  coarse  linen 
fabric,  and  between  the  upper  and  under  threads  of  the  weft,  several  (usually  five) 
worsted  threads  of  different  colors  are  flrmly  bound  In.  The  pattern  is  product  by 
drawing  to  the  surface,  between  each  reticulation  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  portion  of  the 
worsted  thread  of  the  color  required  at  that  spot  to  produce  the  pattern;  tliese  updrawn 
portions  are  formed  into  loops,  by  being  turned  over  wires,  which  are  afterwards  with- 
drawn,  and  the  loops  thus  left  standing  above  the  basis  form  the  figured  surface  of  the 
carpet  The  machinery  and  processes  by  which  this  arrangement  Is  produced  are  rather 
complex,  and  require  to  be  seen  to  be  ftuly  understood. 

The  WUim  carpet  is  made  like  the  Brussels,  bat  the  wire  has  a  groove  in  its  upper 
sur&ce,  and  instead  of  being  drawn  out,  it  Is  liberated  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  throiu^ 
the  worsted  loop  into  this  groove,  and  thus  making  a  velvet  pile  surface  instead  of  the 
kraped  thread. 

The  Venetian  carpet  is  produced  in  a  common  loom,  and  the  pattern  is  all  in  the 
warp,  which  alone  is  visible,  as  it  incloses  the  weft  between  its  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces. The  patterns  are  generally  ciiecks  or  stripes;  the  latter  ue  chiefly  used  for  atair 
carpets. 


unobtrusive  colors.   The  warp  Is  of 
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The  Duieh  carpet  Is  a  coarser  and  cheaper  variety  of  plain  Venetian,  sometimes 
made  whol^^  of  hemp,  or  of  a  mixtore  of  coarse  wool  and  cow-hair. 

Hie  KiMerminOer  or  Scotch  carpet  baa  usually  a  worsted  warp  «id  woolen  weft,  and 
the  pattern  is  made  the  combinatioa  of  the  colors  of  each.  Tliree-ply  C.  of  this 
kind  are  made  especiidly  In  Kilmarnock.   This  is  the  most  durahle  of  the  moderate- 

Ericed  C. :  the  patterns  are  not  ao  brilliant  as  those  of  the  Brussels  or  the  tapestry,  but, 
eiog  ingrained  and  woolen  throughout,  they  retain  their  character  until  worn  throng 
This,  and  the  three  immediately  preceding  descriptions  of  carpet,  e:diiiHt  thoir  patterns 
nea^  similar  on  both  sides,  and  are  therefore  reversible. 

Whsftoelf»  tapeatrjf  and  veitei  pQe  earpet,  as  It  is  now  frequently  called,  is  becomlM 
Taiy  extendvely  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Brussels  and  Wilton,  whidi  it  is  made 
to  resemble  very  closely  in  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  pattern.  The  manufacture  of 
this  carpet  is  very  curious  and  ingenious.  Instead  of  live  colored  yams,  only  one  of 
which  is  drawn  to  the  surface  at  any  one  place,  while  the  other  four  remain  buried 
between  the  upper  and  under  threads  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  single  colored  yam  is  used, 
and  the  variety  of  color  produced  by  dyeiur  it  of  various  colors  at  intervals  of  its 
length.  The  ^un  is  coiled  upon  a  drum,  aim  printed  means  of  rollen  in  audi  • 
manner  that  when  the  threads  that  encompass  the  roller  shall  be  uncoiled  and  laid  in 
line  side  bv  side,  they  shall  present  an  elongated  printing  of  the  pattern,  so  that  a  rose, 
for  example,  the  outline  of  which  should  be  nearly  circular,  will  be  an  oval,  with  length 
equal  to  four  times  its  breadth.  When,  however  the  thread  is  looped  over  the  wir^ 
4  in.  of  yam  being  used  for  an  inch  of  the  carpet  pattern,  this  elongation  Is  exactly 
compensated,  and  the  rose  appears  in  its  proper  proportions.  The  mushinery  requirea 
for  this  is,  of  course,  much  simpler  than  that  for  the  Brussels,  only  one  yarn  hanng  to 
be  looped,  and  that  always  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  United  States  among  the  great  centres  of  carpet  manufacture  are  Philadelphia; 
Amsterdam  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  BArtford,  Conn. ;  Lowell,  Clinton,  and  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  and  Baltimore.  Md.  As  early  at  1886,  Brussels  carpets  were  made  by  hand  In 
Pliiladelphia,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  prison,  and  a  few  other  places;  and  to  the  invention  of  the 
power-loom  by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow  (q.v.)  is  chiedy  due  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Industry.  In  1886  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  In  the  U.  S.  1197  Brussels  looms, 
producing  annually,  if  all  running,  goods  valued  at  917,055,000,  and  1610  tapestry 
looms,  which  under  the  same  conditions  would  yield  a  product  worth  $18,590,000. 

OABFIHI,  JoHASifBB  DB  P1.AS0,  a  celebrated  Franciscan  monk,  b.  in  CapitanabL 
Na^es,  about  1210;  was  one  of  the  lAx  friars  selected  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  to  rnnceed 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  Mongols,  whose  waruke  advances  in  1S40  threw 
Christendom  into  consternation,  in  order  to_padfy  the  terrible  nomadic  warriors,  ana. 
if  possible,  convert  them  to  Christianity,  llie  mission,  accomplished  under  dreadfnl 
hardships,  though  without  r^ults  so  far  as  its  main  objects  were  concerned,  was  never- 
theless far  from  unfmltful.  Prior  to  this,  the  most  monstrous  fables  had  prevailed 
regarding  the  Tartars;  and  C.'s  narrative,  which  nve  a  truthful  and  strildng  picture  of 
their  numbers,  cliaracter,  and  civilization,  was  thellTst  to  bring  these  myths  into  discredit: 
In  this  book  he  also  argued,  with  great  good  sense,  for  a  union  amongst  Christian  princes, 
as  the  only  means  of  resisting  those  fierce  hordes  In  their  progress  westward.  As  %  book 
of  travels,  its  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  modem  travelers.  Hakluyt  copied  most  of 
tills  work,  at  second-hand,  into  his  first  volume  of  Ncmigationi  and  DiMeoveriM. 

CABFOCEATEB,  or  Carpocbab,  flourished  under  Hadrian  (180  A.D.)  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  founded  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Carpocratians,  According  to  him,  the  essence  of 
true  religion  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Monas  or  highest  Qod,  by  means 
of  contemplation,  which  elevated  it  above  the  superstitions  of  the  popular  faith,  and 
liberated  it  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  common  laws  of  soeie^.  He  only  Is 
to  be  reckoned  wise  who  attains  to  tikis.  Among  those  who  have  done  so,  are  Jesiu^ 
Pythagoras.  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  llie  cosmogony  of  C.  was  of  the  usual  Ooostle 
character,  the  central  peculiarity  of  which  was  the  belief  that  the  worlds  were  eroded 
by  angels.  C.  also  held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Hia  foUowan 
existed  down  to  the  6th  century.  Whether  or  not  they  were  guilty  of  the  sbomlnar 
Uons  ascribed  to  them,  is  more  than  we  can  positively  affirm. 

OAS'FOLmS,  a  generic  term  applied  to  fossil  fruits,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  it  is  Impossible  to  refer  more  precisely  to  their  place  in  the  vegetable 
Idngdom.   Of  100  species  described,  70  belong  to  the  carbonifaioiu  system. 
CA&'PTT8,  CabfaIi  BoKia.   Bee  Hard,  Foot,  Beeletoh. 

OABFZOY,  a  Saxon  family  descended  from  Simon  Carpzov,  burgomaster  of  Bran- 
denburg about  the  middle  of  toe  I6th  century.  He  left  two  sons— Benedict  and  Simon. 
Bbstedict,  1666-1634,  was  ajurist  and  professor  of  law  at  Wittenberg;  and  in  1603,  chan- 
ceUor  to  Sophia,  electress  of  Saxony.  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  leaving  five  sons.  Joachui, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  burgomaster,  reached  a  high  position  in  the  Danish  am^-  Bbkkdiot, 
the  second  of  the  Ave,  1696-1666,  was  a  pronsaor  at  Lelpslc.  ordinary  of  Qie  f  actdty  of 
jurists  at  the  same  university,  and  in  1653,  privy  councilor  at  Dresden.  He  publiabed 
several  works  which  bad  much  Influence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  His  lat^ 
yeam  were  spent  in  religious  study.  Auoubt,  1613-83,  his  brother  and  the  fourth  son  of 
the  first  Benedict,  was  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist,  was  chancellor  of  the  consistorr 
at  Goboxg,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  privy  councilor  at  Glotha.   He  was  a  man  of 
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|rfet7,  and  the  author  of  several  devotional  works.  Johakit  Bkhsdict,  1607-67,  fifth 
■on  of  the  first  Benedict,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  the  autlior  of  a 
mtem  of  theology  and  otiwr  woAs  of  that  nature.  He  also  left  five  wus.  all  of  whom 
obtuned  conspicuous  reputation.  One  of  the  flre  was  Johakit  Gotlob,  1679-1787,  who 
became  an  eminent  theologian  and  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Leipsic  He  wrote 
an  Introduction  to  tlie  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  OrUteaSaora  Veteri$ 
Tettimenti.  Johann  Benedict,  grandson  of  the  first  Johann  Benedict,  1730-1608,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipetc,  and  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek  at  Hdmstadt, 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote  many  philological  works,  and  ended  his  life  as  an 
abbot. 

OABQUI'HEZ,  or  Ejuuitnof  AS,  a  strait  In  California,  between  Suisun  and  San  Pablo 
bays,  7  m.  long,  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  for  large  vessela  as  far  as  Benicia. 

OASB,  Dabni!t,  1744-73  ;  a  brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  an  eloquent 
member  of  the  Virginia  colonial  legislature. 

CAXR,  Sir  Robbbt,  d.  Rhode  Island,  1667  ;  one  of  the  Hagllsh  commissioners  to 
New  England,  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  the  others  being  Kfchols,  Maverick,  and 
Gartwri^t.  After  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  ^ew  York)  from  the  Dutch  In 
1664  by  Nichols,  C-  compelled  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  Delawue  to  submit  to  a 
capituUtion.  He  then  went  with  the  other  commissioners  to  Boston,  where  th^ 
administered  the  government 

OASBA'CA,  La,  a  L  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  one  of  the  dUef  naval  arsenals  of  the  king- 
dom, is  situated  4  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cadiz.  It  has  been  completely  isolated  from  the  main- 
land by  artificial  mt^ns;  and  so  low  is  its  situation,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  erect 
the  buildings  on  piles.  It  is  defended  by  forta,  and  Is  altogether  very  complete  as  an 
arsenai. 

OABKAO'OZ.   Bee  Bologhbsb  School. 

OABHAOEEF,  often  Incorrectly  called  C,  moss,  or  Irish  Moes,  a  sea-weed  (nat- 
ure order,  aiga;  sub-order,  eeramiaeea),  or  rather  several  species  of  sea-weed,  now 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  both  mcalclnally  and  as  an  article  of  food.  Tbe  name 
O.  is  originally  Irish;  and  the  use  of  these  sea-weeds  appears  to  have  been  «atirely 
confined  to  the  peasantry  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  until,  about  80  years  since,  th^ 
were  lecommended  to  general  notice,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Todhunter,  of  Dublin.  They  are,  however,  found  on  the  rocky  sea-shores  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America.  The  species  which 
principalty  constitutes  the  C.  of  commerce  is  ehondrus  eri$pvs,  of  which  the  varie- 
tlea  are  remarkably  numerous.  It  Is  3  to  12  in.  long,  branched  by  repeated  forking, 
cartilaginous,  flezibie,  zeddii^-brown.  C.  mofnitiomt  also  frequently  occurs.  C., 
after  being  collected,  is  washad,  bleached  Irr  exposure  to  the  sun,  dried,  and  packed 
np  for  the  market.   Its  compodtion  is  as  fofiows: 

Vegetable  jelly  (carrageodn)  79.1 

Much  3   9.S> 

Two  resins   0.7 

Ash.   a.0 

Fiber  and  water   8.7 

100.0 

When  treated  for  ten  minutes  with  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  0. 
to  three  pints  of  water,  and  then  boiled  and  strained,  it  yields,  with  or  without  spices, 
a  very  pteasaat  drink.  With  a  laiver  proportion  of  C.  a  thickish  liquid  or  miteua^  ia 
obtained;  and  on  boiling  down  this  decoction,  and  cooling,  a  aMS  jelly  ie  procured. 
Milk  may  be  employed,  instead  of  water,  in  the  preparation  of  the  vuious  decoctions; 
•□dwithttie  stronger  one,  along  with  sugar  and  spices,  when  thrown  into  a  mold,  a 
kind  of  blancmange  is  obtained.  C.  is  valued  on  account  of  its  emollient  and  demul- 
cent properties,  and  is  likely  to  be  found  useful  In  most  of  those  cases  in  which  iodine 
might  be  exhibited ;  but  its  value  seems  to  depend  not  a  little  on  its  being  at  once  nutri- 
tious, a  pleasant  article  of  food,  and  easy  of  digestion.  See  Gblatise.  It  has  been 
much  recommended  In  pulmonary  consumption.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  C.  boiled 
with  water  (modlage)  Is  used  instead  of  alxe  for  mixing  wltn  the  more  common  cohwa 
in  huaae-pauting. 

GABX&H'ZA.  BA&TOLBici  OB,  1008-70 ;  a  Spanish  theok>gian  of  tiie  Dominican 
order,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence.  Charles  V.  sent  him  as  envoy  to  tbe 
council  of  Trent,  where  ho  muntained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  priests  to  reside  in  their 
benefices.  He  accompanied  the  prince,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  to  England,  where  he 
went  to  settle  the  marriage  with  Mary.  In  England.  Oarranza  became  queen  Mary's 
confessor,  and  worked  bard  for  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  Philip  made 
him  archbishop  of  Toledo,  an  appointment  that  aroused  such  je&louay  that  Carranza 
was  danotmcea  as  a  heretic.  He  was  kept  in  prison  eight  yean,  thenoe  tidmi  to  Rmba 
and  kept  in  prison,  bdu  at  last  compelled  to  abjure  opralona  whidt  he  lud  iwrer  l^d. 
He  was  then  degraded  fiom  his  office  and  sent  to  a  convent,  where  he  died  seven 
afterwards.  He  was  afterwards  honored  as  a  saint  by  the  Spanish  pecndOi 
HL-W 
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C&BRAPA'IOi  a  Bpectes  of  Uck  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  teodet,  which  infests  diy  bushy 
places  in  the  Intmor  of  Brazil,  hanging  in  closten  of  many  hundreds  on  very  slender 
twlss,  and  ready  to  attach  itsdf  to  any  quadruped  or  man  that  passes,  iostantlT  burying 
its  beak  In  the  skin,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  witnout  condderable  force. 
Horses  and  oxen  suffer  very  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  C,  of  which  in  dry  seasons 
the  numbers  are  so  great  that  whole  herds  of  cattle  are  desbnyed  by  the  exhaustion 
which  they  produce. 

OABBA'BA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  60  m.  s.w.  of  Hodena.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Avenza,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  marble  hills 
which  liave  made  its  celebrity.  Kfuiy  of  the  principal  buildings  are  wholly  or  partially 
constructed  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  white  marble.  There  are  upwards  of  SO  marble 
quarries  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  not  more  than  0  or  7  furnish  the  marble  used 
for  statuary.  Extensive  works,  fitted  up  with  English  machinery  for  sawine  the  marble, 
have  been  establifdied  near  the  town,  in  which  are  several  shops  for  the  sale  of  marUe 
ornaments.  Many  foreign  artists  have  set  up  their  studios  here,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  which  the  export  of  the  marble  in  its  rough  slate  entails.  C.  has  a  fine  collegi- 
ate church  of  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  with  some  good  sculptures,  an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  and  a  population  of  about  26,000.  The  quarries  have  been  worked  for  more 
than  2000  years. 

The  fiunouB  CAJtBABA  Mabble  Is  a  white  saccharine  limestone,  which  derives  Its 
value  to  the  sculptor  from  Its  texture  and  purity.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  primitive  rocks,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  limestone  of  the  ooUuc  period,  highly 

altered  by  plutonlc  action. 

CABBSL,  Nicolas  Abkand,  a  French  publicist  and  republican  leader,  was  b.  ai 
Kouen  In  1800,  and  was  educated  In  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  After  serving  for 
some  years  In  the  army,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  political  and^hls- 
twlcu  studies.  In  1830,  In  connection  with  Thiers  and  Mlgnet,  he  became  editor  of  the 
J^ttHoHoly  the  most  spirited  and  able  of  the  journals  opposed  u>  the  government  of  Charles 
X.  0.'s  colleagues  being  employed  by  the  new  government,  he  was  left  to  conduct  the 
National  himself,  'which  ne  did  with  a  spirit  and  a  freedom  such  as  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed In  France  for  a  long  time — which  on  more  than  one  occasion  checked  the  arbitrary 
power  government  attempted  to  exercise,  and  gained  for  him  the  high  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  nopnlar  inrty.  Government  prosecutions  of  course  followed  his  ont- 
spokeunesB,  ana  heavy  fines  were  decreed  against  him;  but  these  were  paid  by  public 
Bubscription,  and  each  conviction  only  made  his  journal  more  famous.  C,  however, 
dreaded  revolution  as  much  as  he  hated  despotism,  and  bad  no  gyropathy  with  many  of 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader.  Provoked  into  a  duel  with  Emfle  de  Qirardln, 
by  an  attack  on  his  personal  character,  C.  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  July  S4, 1886. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  France. 

OABBENO,  Thebesa,  nlanlst,  b.  tn  Caraccas,  Venezuela,  Dec.  22.  1853.  She  studied 
under  her  father,  Manuef  Antonio  Carrelio,  and  In  1862  appeared  at  a  concert  in  New 
York,  where  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Grottschalk,  whojanght  her  his  own  compo- 
sitions. She  went  to  Europe  iu  1860,  and  was  married  to  BmUe  Saoret,  the  violinist, 
Giovanni  T^Hapietm,  the  oaritone,  aiid  Eugen  d' Albert.  She  gave  concerts  In  many 
[Mvts  of  America,  and  nwt  with  great  snocesa.  She  published  oompoaltions  far  the 
pianoforte. 

OASBE'BA,  Rapael.  1814r-6S ;  a  Guatemalan  of  Indian  and  negro  blood,  who  in 
1837  led  a  band  of  insurgents  and  the  next  year  captured  the  city  of  Guatemala.  In 
1889,  he  again  held  the  city  by  force.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  repubUc, 
and  in  1861,  re  elected  for  life.  In  1868.  he  made  war  on  San  Salvador,  captured  the 
capital,  and  expelled  the  president  Though  almost  a  savage,  and  without  educatku, 
his  government  on  the  whole  was  mild  and  reasonable. 

OASSIACOV,  one  of  the  West  India  ialanda,  90  m.  n.e.  of  Grenada ;  7  m.  long  \f 
8  wide.   Cotton  is  the  chief  production. 

CABBUaE.  See  Coach. 

OABBIAQE  DOO,  or  Dauutiait  Doo,  a  varietr  (tf  dog  re«mUing  the  modero 
pointer  in  its  shape  and  stze,  but  less  sagacious  and  Keen  in  scent.  It  Is  often  kept  In 
stables,  becomes  attached  to  the  hemes,  and  may  often  be  seen  running  after  or  under 
carriages.  It  also  is  called  coach-dog.  Its  proper  color  is  white  with  small  black  spots 
regularly  distributed  over  its  body,  ears,  and  tail.  The  hair  is  short,  and  the  tail  has  no 
brush.  The  disposition  of  the  dog  is  inoffensive.  The  name  Dalmatian  ,18  somewhat 
misleading,  for  the  probability  Is  that  the  breed  was  brought  from  India. 

OABBIOAL,  or  Kabikal,  a  French  port  within  the  limits  of  Tanjore,  a  district  of  the 
{Heridency  of  Madras.  It  stands  in  laL  10°  65'  n.,  and  long.  79°  68'  e.,  on  the  estuary 
of  a  small  branch  of  the  Cauvery,  a  tributary  of  the  bay  of  Bengjid.  C.  la  accearible 
from  the  sea  only  after  the  periodical  rains,  and  then  only  for  coamng  craft.  The  town 
ftnd  territory  contain  68  sq.m.,  and  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  settlement,  origi- 
nally  ceded  to  France  by  a  native  grant  in  1769.  and  subsequently  subdued  by  the  British, 
was  restcnred  in  1814,  on  condition  of  being  neither  fortified  nor  garrisoned. 
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CABJUCXFXB'QTTS,  a  seaport  t.  of  Ireland,  is  utuated  on  the  lough  of  Belfast,  about 
10  m.  diatant  from  the  town  of  that  mme.  Though  locally  within  the  co.  of  Antrim, 
it  fonuB  ,a  co.  of  itself.  C.  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north-western  shore  of 
the  lough.  Its  chief  feature  is  its  oistle,  a  fine  picturwque  object,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  De  Courcy  in  the  ISKh  ceDtnry.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocK  about  80  ft. 
high,  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  hy  which  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides.  The  bal- 
Uum  or  keep  is  90  ft.  in  height.  From  the  top  of  the  keep  a  splendid  tIow  ia  obtained, 
extending,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  to  the  Moume  mountains  and  the  8cotch  coast.  The 
castle  contains  a  barrack,  oomb-proof  magazine,  and  ordnance  store-rooms;  and  for 
many  years,  22  pieces  of  ordnance,  12-pounderB,  were  mounted  on  the  works.  A  total 
cliange  has,  however,  been  made  In  the  defense  of  the  castle,  and  cannon  of  a  very  large 
caliber  are  now  mounted,  Hn  order  to  command  the  entrance  of  tlie  lough.  In  1575,  a  wall 
16  ft.  high  aud  7  thick,  with  7  bastions,  to  surround  the  town,  was  commenced,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1608;  a  considerable  portloD  of  tbe  wall  is  still  standing,  and  one  of 
the  4  entrance-gates.  On  the  14th  June,  1690,  Idng  William  III.  lauded  here  with  Ms 
army,  12  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  rock  on  which  the  king  Btep[>ed  on 
landing  is  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  projecting  from  it,  and  still  forming  the  landing- 
place.  In  1760,  commodore  Thurot  captured  the  castle,  but  on  the  approach  of  troops 
from  Belfast,  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  The  parish  church,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  year  1104,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  ia  a  fine  old  building,  dedicated  to  Bt. 
Nicholas.  There  are  several  other  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town.,  and  several  Kood 
day  and  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the  religious  bodies,  and  a  fine  model  school 
has  been  ereQted  by  the  national  board.  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  society,  with 
reading-room,  library,  and  museum.  The  fishery  of.  the  bay,  which  is  famous  for 
oysters  of  an  unusual  size,  employs  a  good  number  of  the  Inliabitants.  There  are  spinning- 
mlUs,  bleachlnff  establishments,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  A  market 
is  held  every  Monday  and  Saturday,  and  a  fair  twice  a  year.  Pop.  'dl,  about  8900.  Till 
it  was  a  parliamentary  borough.  There  are  several  barrows  or  tumuli  in  tbe  vicinity. 
C.  Is  connected  by  railway  with  Belfast,  Portrush,  and  Lame.  A  few  years  since,  a 
shaft  was  opened  by  the  marquis  ot  Downehlre,  in  the  hope  of  finding  coat— without 
success;  but  salt  of  a  superior  qnality,  and  in  great  abundance,  was  found.  A  company 
has  been  formed,  and  are  working  the  mine.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  co.  are 
nearly  equal— about  5  statute  miles. 

CAMIOK-OH-ffUTR,  a  t.  of  Tipperary,  situated,  as  Its  name  implies,  on  the  Suir,  which 
is  navigable  at  this  point,  12  m.  e.  of  Clonmel,  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery.  Pop. 
about  6000.  C.  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  woolen  manufacture,  which  has  recently 
been  considraabty  zerlTed,  and  there  are  also  linen  and  flax  Awfeorles.  It  eq;>orts  mnch 
agricultural  prodnoe.  In  the  vicinity  are  good  slate  quarries.  C.  became  a  place  ot 
note  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  In  1809, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  priory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

CABBUnrS  TOBD.  on  Cheat  river  in  West  Virginia,  where.  July  IS,  1861,  a  con- 
federate  force  under  Oen.  R.  B.  Oamett  was  routed  by  a  federal  foroe  mider  Qto.  T.  A. 
Morris,  and  of  the  confederates  several  were  killed. 

CAXBIEB,  Jbah'  Baptistb,  one  of  the  most  infamous  and  blood-thirstv  members  of 
the  French  national  convention,  was  b.  at  the  villf«e  of  Tolai,  near  AuriHac,  In  Hant- 
Auvergne,  in  17S6.  Entering  the  national  convention  in  1792,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  demanded 
the  arrest  of  tbe  dnke  of  (Means,  and  asdtded  in  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Qlrondista.  At 
Nantes,  wblther  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  agunst  tbe  moderates,  in  Oct ,  1798,  he  found 
am^  means  for  indulging  his  insatiable  thirst  for  human  blood.  Tlie  utter  defeat  of 
the  vendeans  had  filled  the  prisons  with  captives,  and  C.  proposed  and  carried  a  reso- 
lotion  for  murdering  tbe  unhappy  prisoners  en  maue.  Accordingly,  on  Nov.  15,  he 
compelled  M  priests  to  embark  in  a  vessel,  under  pretense  of  deportation,  and  during 
the  night  drowned  the  whole  of  them,  by  having  the  ship  scuttied.  Another  of  these 
iu>ifa(&,  as  they  were  called,  in  which  188  persons  were  sacrificed,  took  place  soon  after, 
and  they  were  repeated  to  the  number  of  25,  their  perpetrators  facetiously  termlog  them 
"vertical  deportations."  Other  cruelties  C.  committed  here.  Hen  and  women  were 
tied  together  feet  and  hands,  and  thrown  into  the  Loire;  and  this  was  called  mariage 
rmuNicain  {republican  marriage).  With  such  recklessness  were  these  murders  com- 
mitted, that,  in  one  instance,  a  number  of  foreign  war-prisoners  were  drowned  by  mi& 
take.  The  water  of  the  Loire  was  so  poisoned  by  corpses,  that  its  use  for  drioking  and 
cooking  was  prohibited.  Five  hundred  political  prisoners  were  shot,  aa  in  a  battue,  on 
the  biulge  near  Nantes.  Even  Robespierre  was  offended  by  these  enormities,  and 
recalled  O.,  who  boldly  jtutifled  Ida  own  conduct  before  the  convention.  The  fall  of 
Bobespierre  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  outcries  against  Ourier;  judgment  was 
decreed  against  him,  and  he  perished  under  the  golllotine,  Dec  16,  17M— dying  with 
the  protestation  that,  In  all  his  cmelties,  he  had  acted  according  to  orders,  and  as  a  tnie 
republican  patriot 

OABBZBBS',  MoBTTZ,  b.  1817 ;  a  Qerman  scholar,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Qlessen 
and  Hunleh,  and  author  of  mai^  worka  on  philosophy,  religion,  (esthetics,  poetry,  etc 
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He  was  a  pronounced  liberal,  going  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  conversion  of  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne  Into  a  free  chnrch.   He  was  also  an  art  critic  of  high  rank.   He  d.  tn  1805. 

OABBZEB  FZQEOV,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  (q.v.),  remarkable  for  tlie  degree 
in  which  It  possesses  tJie  instinct  and  power  of  returning  from  a  distance  to  its  acciis- 
tomed  home;  and  which  has  been,  therefore,  much  employed  to  convey  letters  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  eastern  countries,  where  such  messengers  are  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, it  is  the  practice  to  bathe  the  pigeon's  feet  in  Tlnegar  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to 
mereat  it  from  alighting  in  quest  of  water,  by  which  the  letter  might  sustain  injury. 
P^ons  intended  for  this  use,  must  be  brought  from  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  return, 
within  a  short  period,  not  exceeding  a  fortnight  of  their  bein^  let  loose,  and  at  a  time 
when  tbey  have  young  in  their  nest;  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  C.  P.  affording 
particular  facilities  for  its  employment  in  this  way.  The  bird  is  also  kept  in  the  dark 
and  without  food,  for  at  least  eight  hours  before  being  let  loose.  The  instinct  by  which 
It  is  guided,  like  most  other  instincts,  has  received  no  sufficient  explanation.  Tiiat  it 
recognizes  objects  by  sight,  and  so  directs  its  course,  is  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture, 
and  w  aucb,  is  only  very  partially  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  great  power  of  vision 
•which  tiiese  birds,  m  common  with  so  many  others,  are  known  to  possess,  and  that 
of  the  C.  P.,  on  being  let  loose,  immediately  rising  spirally  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
as  if  to  obtain  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The  C.  P.  has  probably  been 
more  used  in  the  Turkish  dominions  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  it  safely  conveyed  many  important  messages.  Its  rate  of 
flight  is  not  less  than  SO  m.  an  hour,  and  it  has  been  known  to  vosb  over  great  distances 
stul  more  rai^dly.  The  variety  gfawratly  described  as  the  C.  P.  (eolumdd  taMlaria  of 
limuBUS,  O.  Iwviea  of  some  authors,  but  not  generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  a 
distinct  species),  is  of  remarkably  lai^  size,  about  15  in.  in  lengtb  irom  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  has  the  cere  very  large  and  caninculated,  tlie 
eyes  surroimded  with  a  broad  circle  of  naked  red  skin,  and  the  wings  reaching  nearly 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  There  is,  however,  a  smaller  variety,  which  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  it,  and  which  has  not  the  carunculated  cere,  nor  the  broad  circle  around  the 
Bye.  Carrier  pigeons  are  trained  by  being  conveyed,  when  young,  to  short  distances  of 
a  few  miles  from  home  and  then  let  loose,  the  <iutance  being  gradually  increased;  and 
this  training  is  said  to  render  th«n  much  more  secure  as  messen^rs.  After  the  Franoo- 
German  war,  nearly  every  continental  hatlon  of  Europe  organized  regular  "  mllitaiy 
pigeon  systema."  By  the  use  of  microscopic  photography  as  many  as  80,000  despatchea 
can  be  sent  on  thin  films  or  pellicles  of  collodion  oj  the  agency  of  a  single  bird.  In 
1886,  a  pigeon  owned  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  flew  4S1  miles  m  nme  hours  and  eighteen 
minutes. 

.  OABSIXBS,  a  class  of  persons  who,  In  various  forms,  by  land  and  sea,  undertake  the 
Carrying  of  goods,  particularly  articles  of  commerce.  In  all  countries  aspiring  to  commer^ 
dal  intercourse,  the  CARBViNa  Tb&db,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  less  or  more  developed. 
The  method  of  carrying  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  some  other  countrlea  in  tiie  east  has,  tlU 
the  present  time,  been  chiefly  by  means  of  the  camel,  an  animal  of  great  value,  on 
account  of  its  strei^th,  patience,  and  power  of  endurance.  See  Caiox.  In  Epj^nd 
and  Scotland,  previous  to  general  use  of  the  wheel-carriages,  goods  were  carried  on 
pack-ttorses,  as  is  still  practiced  in  some  parts  of  Spain  with  mutes.  See  Pace-hobbb, 
also  Mule.  After  the  pack- borse  came  theoue-horse  cart  and  the  four-wheeled  wagon,  as 
engines  of  land-conveyance.  Carrying  with  one-horse  carts  settled  down  as  a  universal 
practice  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  conducted  in  all  districts  not  traversed  by  railways. 
The  Scotch  C,  winding  their  way  by  roads  over  hill  and  dale,  at  the  rate  of  about  30  m. 
a  day,  have  ever  been  a  re^wcteble  and  useful  body  of  men.  exceediDgly  trustworthy, 
and  moderate  tn  their  cbuges.  In  connection  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
oentera  of  traffic,  they  travel  to  and  from  provincial  towns  for  the  most  put  once  a  wedc 
OD  certain  days,  so  that  their  arrival  at  any  particular  place  may  be  reckoned  on  with 
great  exactness.  In  England,  the  employing  of  wagons  for  carrying  g6ods  In  conifectlon 
with  the  metro[)oLis  and  provincial  towns  is  now  of  old  date.  Tuese  carriers'  wagons, 
greatly  limited  in  their  range  by  the  introduction  of  canals  and  railways,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  rural  districts.  A  wagon  of  this  kind  is  provided  with  four  broad 
huge  wheels;  and  being  a  heavy  and  clumsy  engine  of  conveyance,  is  drawn  by  four 
horses,  though,  when  roads  were  bad  in  old  times,  six  horsea  were  not  unusual 
The  driver  ordinarily  rode  on  a  pony  alongdde  the  vehicle;  now  he  more  frequently 
walks,  carrying  a  long  whip.  I'he  wagon  has  a  hooped  top  with  movable  ^;overing; 
and  the  hinder  part  has  always  been  left  vacant  for  the  use  of  passengers,  who  are  neces- 
sarily huddled  together  on  straw.  Traveling  in  the  "  tail  of  the  wagon"  is  now  entirely 
gone,  or  nearly  so;  but  with  all  its  rude  inconveniences,  it  was  commoo  till  past  the 
middle  of  thelStb  c,  and  has  afforded  scope  for  some  of  the  most  grotesque .descrip- 
tiona  at  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  tedious  process  <rf  carriage  by  Uieae  wagons  UugeV 
increased  the  prices  of  goods,  and  retarded  the  growth  of  commerce.  The  first  monin- 
catlon  in  the  carrying  trade  took  place  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Sec  Canal.  The  conveyance  of  cottoo  goods  from  Lan- 
cashire, of  earthenware  from  Btaffordsliire,  of  metal  goods  from  Birmingham,  of  salt 
from  Cheshire,  etc.,  became  much  more  easy  than  before,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
which  could  be  packed  in  each  barve,  and  to  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  eacli 
horse.    The  chief  owners  of  the  old  wagons  became,  in  time,  the  chief ^ovoera  of  ,tii» 
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mnal-bottB;  therpaid  rates  or  tolls  to  the  csnsl  comiMiiies.  The  cddmted  English 
tm  at  FUsktma  &  Co.  has  been  for  many  generations,  and  still  is,  at  the  head  of  the 
goods  carrying  trade. 

When  railways  were  established,  a  ereat  struggle  ensued ;  the  owners  of  the  road- 
wagons  and  canal  barges  had  a  formidable  competition.  They  wisely  accommodated 
themselvea  to  a  state  of  things  which  they  could  not  prevent,  sud  added  the  trade  of 
railway  goods  C.  to  their  former  business,  liiree  svstems  were  tried ;  1.  The  company 
purchased  road-wagons  or  vans,  collected  ^oods  at  the  various  towns,  conveyed  them  by 
railway,  and  then  distributed  them  at  their  several  destinations.  3.  The  company  con- 
fined  their  attention  to  the  mere  conveyance  on  their  railway,  leaving  the  collection 
and  delivery  to  the  ordinary  carriers.  8.  The  company  combined  botn  ^rstems,  eon- 
Teying  on  the  railway  everything  that  offered,  and  competing  with  the  0.  for  the  road- 
traffic.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  in  which  me  railway  system  has  been 
in  operation,  the  second  of  the  above  three  plans  has  been  adopted  more  extensively 
than  either  of  the  others.  Taking  as  examples  the  greatest  railway  company  and  the 
sreatest  carrying  firm,  Messrs.  Pickford  had  warehouses  or  depots  at  idl  the  principal 
towns  whore  the  London  and  North-western  railway  had  atationa.  Tlie  merdiants  and 
manofacturera  were  customers,  not  to  the  company,  but  to  the  firm,  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise.  Messrs.  Pickford  employed  uieir  own  wagons  and  horses,  clerlis  and 
porters.  In  collecting  and  delivering  goods,  and  paid  to  the  company  eo  much  per  ton 
for  the  conveyance  along  the  railway,  the  toll  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
goods  and  the  distance  run.  There  was  seldom  any  quarrels  or  deputes  under  this  sys- 
tem. The  carrier  was  responsible  to  the  customer  from  first  to  last  for  the  safety  of  the 
merchandise;  and  he  had  a  claim  against  the  company  for  any  injury  while  the  mer- 
chandise was  on  the  railway.  Under  the  third  system,  disputes  were  much  more  frs- 
ooaiL  The  companies  were  bound  by  law  to  carry  goods  for  all  persons  at  certain  tolls; 
but  when  they  became  road  C.  at  well,  they  competed  with  the  ordinary  O.  in  a  way 
which  the  latter  could  barely  contend  against  The  Qreat  Western  railway  has  been 
unfavoraUy  distinguished  for  jealouriea  and  law-suits  between  the  company  and  the 
fuuriers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tendency  is  for  the  companies  to  take  the  respondbility  of 
the  whole  conveyance,  the  O.  acting  as  their  agents,  if  willing  so  to  do,  or  else  endeav- 
oriiig  to  maintain  a  Uii  competitioo.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  companies,  the  Mid- 
land have  in  this  way  become  O.  on  their  own  account,  In  order  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  profit  which  accrues  from  road-trafflc.  The  goods-vans  traversing  the  streets  ot  tiw 
metropolis,  and  other  great  towns,  are  now  more  frequently  inscribed  with  the  names 
oi  railway  companies  than  with  those  of  private  carriers. 

The  goods-depots  of  the  several  railways  are  scenes  of  great  activity  during  theni^t; 
for  it  is  then  that  the  arrival-trains  are  mostly  unpacked,  and  the  deputure-trains  mostly 
made  up.  During  tiie  day,  vans  are  collecting  goods  from  manufactories  and  ware- 
bouses;  these  goods  are  sorted  at  the  depots,  and  are,  when  evening  comes  on,  distri- 
tmted  among  ouEerent  tr^ns,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  to 
be  conveyeoT  On  the  other  hand,  goods-trains  arriving  during  the  evening  and  niriit 
are  unpacked,  the  goods  classifled  according  to  distr^ts,  andsent  out  for  delivery  oy 
road-vans  on  the  following  day. 

The  four-horse  broad-wheel  wagons,  as  already  said,  have  almost  disappeared  from 
English  roads;  vans  of  lighter  construction  sufficing  to  convey  merchandise  from  and 
to  uie  various  railway  stations.  Canals  still  command  a  trade,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  coid, 
stone,  lime,  ores,  ^te,  bricks,  and  other  articles  veiy  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
value.  The  oonveyance  of  maaufaotured  goods  has,  for  the  most  peat,  passed  over  to 
tlunilwi^  II 

Under  0.  are  Induded  carteirs  and  porters,  wbo  offer  themselves  for  hire,  to  carry 
goods  from  one  part  of  a  dty  to  another.  Whether  the  same  be  the  case  with  hackney- 
coachmen,  is  more  doubtful ;  tiiongh,  firom  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  employed 
in  the  transport  of  luggage,  there  seems  no  sound  reason  for  an  exemption  in  their  cue. 
Wharfingers  and  warenonsemen  are  liable  only  under  the  special  contracts  into  which 
they  may  have  entered,  or  In  accordance  witii  mercantile  usage.  The  introduction  at 
Oie  parcel  poet  system  has  in  Mme  reqiects  revolntionlzed  the  carrying  trade  u 
Great  Britain. 

ClATtmnnui,  CMPBU.  in  the  U.  S..  common  carriers  are  such  as  transport  for 
hire  for  all  persons  indifferently.  They  operate  both  on  land  and  water,  and  anbiaca 
stage-coach  proprietors,  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  truckmen,  teamsters,  express 
companies,  eto.,  including  owners  and  masters  of  every  kind  of  vessel  or  water-craft 
who  come  before  the  public  as  the  carriers  of  freight  of  any  kind  for  whomsoever  may 
choose  to  employ  them,  for  either  a  long  or  a  short  voyage.  Common  C.  are  responsible 
for  loss  or  damage  during  transportation  from  whatever  cause,  ' '  except  the  acts  of  Ood, 
or  of  tlfe  public  enemy."  The  act  of  Ood  means  only  such  Inevitable  accidents  as  occur 
without  man's  agency.  The  carrier  is  not  responsible  for  losses  occurring  from  natural 
causes,  such  as  fermentation,  evaporation,  freezing,  the  ordinary  decay  of  perishable 
articles,  or  the  natural  wear  in  the  course  of  transportation,  provided  he  exercises 
reasonable  care  to  have  such  dangers  as  little  as  practicable.  C.  who  undertake 
lieneral  business  are  bound  to  carry  all  matter  that  offers,  under  liability  of  legal  action 
if  they  refuse  without  just  excuse;  but  any  carrier  may  restrict  his  business  to  certain 
goods.  In  which  case  he  Is  not  bound  to  accept  things  out  of  his  line.   A  carrier^aay 
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require  payment  ctf  freight  in  RdTsnce;  ana  he  ta  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for 
hia  freight  and  for  what  he  adTances  to  other  cairlerB.  But  all  conunon-law  reepond- 
bility  may  be  qualified  by  special  contrscts.  The  bill  of  lading,  or  receipt  for  the  goods, 
IB  an  acknowledgment  of  the  carrier's  lesponaibility,  and  Is  presumed  to  name  ensep- 
tions  from  responsibility  if  any  there  be.  Railway  companies,  steamboat  owners,  and 
other  0.  who  allow  express  companies  to  carry  parcels  and  packages  on  their  care, 
boats,  or  other  vehicles,  are  liable  as  common  0.  to  the  owners  of  the  goods  for  loss 
or  damage  without  regard  to  the  contract  between  tbem  and  such  express  carriers. 
Railways,  steamers,  etc. ,  carrying  passengers,  although  not  liable  for  injury  to  passengers 
wiUiout  the  0.'s  fault,  are  responsible  for  the  baggage  of  such  passengers  intrusted 
to  thmi  as  common  0.,  and  the  responsibility  continues  until  the  delivery  of  the  bag- 
gage to  the  owner,  or  to  his  order.  The  baggage-check  ia  the  same  as  a  bill  of  lading 
for  goods,  and  is  evidence  of  the  responsibility  assumed.  Jewelry  and  a  watch  in  a^ 
trunk  are  considered  b^gage,  but  money,  beyond  a  reasonable  amount  for  expenses,  is' 
not  so  considered.  The  responsibility  or  C.  begins  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods  for 
immediate  transportation.  A  delivery  at  the  usual  place  of  receiving  freight,  or  to  those 
employed  by  the  company  In  the  usiutl  conrHe  of  bni^ess,  is  sufficient.  But  where  C 
have  a  house  at  which  they  recdve  goods  that  are  not  to  be  forwarded  until  farther 
order  or  a  later  time,  such  0.  are  in  the  mean  time  responsible  only  as  depodtaries; 
and  where  goods  are  received  as  by  wharfln^rs,  or  warehousers,  or  forwarders,  and  not 
as  C,  liabilities  are  incurred  only  for  ordinary  negligence,  llie  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  terminates  when,  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  destination,  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  owner  to  receive  them  in  business  hours.  After  that  the  carriei 
may  store  them,  and  is  responsible  only  for  ordinary  care.  The  agents  of  corpoiations 
which  are  common  C,  such  as  railway  uid  steamboat  companies,  bind  their  prin- 
<^pals  to  the  full  extent  of  the  budness  intrusted  to  thdr  control,  whether  they  follow 
their  instructions  or  not;  nor  will  it  excuse  the  company  to  show  that  the  agents  acted 
willfully  in  disregard  of  instrucUons.  The  carrier  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  goods 
both  in  regard  to  fire  and  marine  disaster,  except  such  as  result  from  inevitable  acci- 
dent, such  as  fire  by  lightning-stroke.  If  a  particular  time  is  set  for  the  delivery  of 
goods,  damages  may  be  recovered  for  exceeding  that  time.  The  carrier  is  liable  upon 
general  principtes  where  the  goods  are  delivered  through  bis  defaiilt,  to  the  extent  of 
their  value  at  the  place  of  destination;  and  this  inclndm  the  profits  of  the  adventure. 
If  Uie  goods  are  (mly  damaged,  or  not  delivered  in  time,  the  owner  is  bound  to  receive 
them.  He  will  be  entitled  to  damages,  but  he  cannot  repudiate  the  goods  and  recover 
for  the  total  loss. 

Carribbs  of  Passbnobrb.  ^ee  Carribb&)  Persons  who  carry  passengen 
are  not  held  responsible  as  insurers  of  the  safety  of  their  freight  as  carriers  of  goodj 
are  held.  But  they  are  held  to  the  highest  degree  of  watchfulness  and  care  in  aU  the 
conduct.of  their  bu^ness.  So  far  as  human  foresight  and  prudence  can  secure  the  pas- 
senger from  harm,  there  is  a  right  to  demand  it  of  all  who  assume  the  transportation  of 
persons.  It  is  a  practice  to  print  on  passes  or  free  tickets  a  notice  that  such  a  passenger 
assumes  the  risk  of  personu  injury,  but  the  courts  have  again  and  again  dedded  tSix 
this  in  no  degree  lessens  the  carrier's  liability,  holding  even  that  the  transporting  party 
was  as  much  responsible  for  a  non-paying  as  for  a  paying  passenger.  Passenger-carriers 
are  responsible  for  the  baggage  of  their  passengers,  and  for  the  safety  of  parcels 
intrusted  to  them  or  their  agents.  Many  decisions  of  American  courts  touch  various 
points  in  the  case  of  passengers,  but  all  sustain  the  principle  that  if  anything  more  could 
nave  been  done  by  the  carrier  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  passengers,  and  injury  occur 
in  consequence  of  the  omisdon,  he  Is  liable,  rassenger-carriers  are  not  responsible 
where  the  injury  occurs  through  the  negligence  of  the  passenger;  but  when  there  is 
intentional  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  the  injured  party  may  recover  notwith- 
standing his  negligence.  And  so  also,  where  the  carrier's  negligence  contributed  only 
remotely  to  the  injury  and  the  passenger's  culpable  want  of  care  was  its  immediate 
cause,  a  recovery  may  still  be  had    Passengers  leaping  from  a  conveyance  in  conse- 

?|uence  of  any  just  sense  of  peril  may  recover  for  injury.  Carriers  are  bound  to  carry 
or  the  whole  route  for  whicm  they  stipulate,  and  according  to  their  public  notices  and 
the  general  customs  of  their  business;  out  they  are  not  bound  to  carry  persons  disorderly 
in  conduct,  or  those  having  contagions  diseases,  or  who  are  in  any  way  dan^rons  or 
offensive  to  other  passengers.  The  carrier  is  liable  for  damim;es  if  he  fail  to  deliver  the 
passenger  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  according  to  the  published  schedule.  The  sale  of 
through  tickets  for  a  route  operated  by  several  successive  companies  of  carriers  having 
no  partnership  connection,  renders  each  company  liable  for  injuries  to  passengers 
occurring  only  in  tiie  part  of  the  route  which  pertains  to  it  severally.  One  <wci8ion  in 
case  of  the  death  of  a  passenger  was  that  the  jury  are  to  estimate  damages  for  the 
death  as  they  would  for  an  injury  to  health,  by  the  probable  financial  accumulations  of 
the  deceased  had  he  survived,  or  not  been  injured  through  the  culpable  negligence  of  the 
carrier;  therefore  he  or  his  estate  is  entitled  to  recover  not  only  tiie  damages  susUdned 
up  to  the  time  of  trial,  but  all  prospective  damages  likely  to  accrue  from  the  injury. 
Passengers  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  road  or  company  with  regard  to  purchas- 
ing, showing,  and  giving  up  tickets,  and  in  respect  to  trains  and  cars.  But  it  has  been 
held  that  when  one  purchased  a  ticket  indorsed  "good  for  this  trip  only,"  and  was 
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unexpectedly  detained,  he  could  lawfully  demand  transportation  by  another  train,  even 
on  the  next  day.  Ballwav  companies  may  exclude  merchandise  and  articles  known  as 
"  express  "  matter  from  the  passenger  cars.  When  an  accident  occurs  to  a  train,  or  a 
etage-coach  is  overturned,  the  fact  Is  considered  primd  facie  evidence  of  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  company  or  its  agents.  With  r^&rd  to  steam  and  other  vessels,  very  strict 
rules  are  enacted  by  governments  for  the  suety  of  passengers  and  property,  regulating 
the  number  of  passengers,  the  amount  of  proTuions,  the  navigating  of  the  ship,  pilot- 
age, etc. 

OABBXHOIOH,  Henrt  BEEBEE,*wa8  bom  at  WalUngford,  Conn.,  in  1^.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1845,  and  later  studied  at  the  Yale  college  law  school.  He 
became  professor  in  New  Haven  collegiate  institute,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1848.  In  1857,  while  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Cluse,  he  helped 
to  organize  the  state  mlUtla;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  miMle  colonel 
of  the  18lh  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  soon  after,  br^adler-general  of  Tolnnteers.  After  the 
dose  of  the  war,  he  served  in  the  west  till  ISfS,  and  in  1860  he  was  made  professor  of 
military  science  in  Wabash  college,  Indiana.  He  wrote  Abaaraha,  At  Homt  ^  the  Crows, 
and  a  Hidory  <^  Ou  BatUea  tfthe  Anuriean  Mevolviion. 

OABBTOV  OBOW.   See  Cbow,  Vultubb. 

OiXBIOV  nOWKU,  a  name  which,  on  accotmt  of  their  smell  resembling  that  of 
pottid  meat,  has  been  given  to  the  flowers  of  many  species  of  jtoptlia.  The  ffenns  ttapdia 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  aaeUpiadeee,  and  Is  remarkable  f<>r  the  excessive  develot^ 
ment  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem  and  reduction  of  that  of  the  leaves,  resulting  m 
a  general  aspect  like  that  of  the  Mdus  family.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  often  large,  and  not  devoid  of  beauty,  but  the  carrion 
stench  Is  very  strong. 

OASBOLL,  a  co.  in  n.  w.  Arkansas,  on  the  Missouri  border,  and  King  and  Wbite 
rivers;  669  sq.  m.;  pop.  ^00,  17,288,  incl.  colored.  Surface  varied  and  soil  generally 
fertile.   There  are  quarries  of  excellent  yellow  marble.   Co.  seat,  Berryrille. 

OASBOLL,  a  CO.  in  w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  and  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers;  549  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  22,801,  inclnd.  colored.  The  sorbce  is  mostly 
mountainous;  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  com,  wheat,  cotton,  etc  Ona 
or  two  gold-mines  have  been  profitably  worked.   Co.  seat,  CarroUton. 

OAXBOLL,  a  co.  in  n.  w.  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  crossed  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90, 18,^.  Thesurotce  Is  uneven, 
occnpied  by  prairie  and  forest,  and  the  main  piodnets  are  cereals,  batter,  and  wod. 
Ca  seat,  Mt.  CarrolL 

CABBOLI.,  a  co.  In  n.w.  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  river,  traversed  by  the  Wabash 
«nd  the  LoulsviUe,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroads;  870  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  20,021. 
It  has  ft  dlverBlfled  and  well-timbered  anrface,  and  productive  ami,  agriculture  bang  the 
ohief  bnslneu.  Co.  seat,  Ddphl. 

CABiBOIiTt,  a  CO.  in  central  Iowa  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  droned 
by  the  North  and  Middle  Raeooon  rivers;  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 18,828.  The  climate  is 
good  and  the  soil  fwtile.   Co,  seat,  CanoU. 

OABBOTiTi,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucl^  rivers,  and  Louisville 
and  KashTllle  railroad ;  165  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  9266,  inclnd.  colored.  It  has  ft  calcareous 
soil,  with  abundance  of  limestone.  Productions  ehl^  agrieoltara].  Co.  seat,  Car- 
xollton. 

OABiBOTiT.,  a  CO.  In  n.  Maryland,  on  tiie  PrainqrlTuift  border  uid  the  Fatapsco  and 

Monocacy  rivers,  reached  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  crossed  by  the  Westem  Mary- 
land railroad;  426  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  32,376,  Includ.  colored.  It  has  a  Iillly  surface,  and 
rather  thin  but  well-cultivated  soil;  its  productions  are  wheat,  com,  butter,  tobacco, 
etc.   Co.  seat,  Westminster. 

CAXBOLL,  a  co.  in  w.  Mississippi,  on  the  Yalabusha,  Yazoo,  and  Big  Black  rivers, 
and  crossed  by  the  Southern  railnud;  616  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 18,773,  tnclud.  colored.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile;  chief  productions,  com  and  cotton. 
Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

OABBOLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  between  the  Missouri  and  Grand  rivers,  traversed 
by  the  Wabash,  the  Burlington  Route,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
roads; 690  sq.  BL ;  pop.  '90,  25,742,  includ.  colored.  It  has  an  uneven  surface,  in  many 
parts  covered  with  black  walnut  and  oak  fOTeats ;  its  soil  is  generally  productive.  Chief 
ouainesB,  agriculture.   Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

OAXBOLL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  HampsUre,  on  tlie  M^ne  border  and  Winlplsefwee  lake, 
reached  by  branches  ot  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad.  The  snrfoce  Is  mosthr  moan< 
tatnous;  productions  dUefly  agricultural.  Area,  007  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00, 18,124.  Co.  seat, 
Osslpee. 

OABBOLL,  a  CO.  In  «.  Ohio,  tAvwsed  by  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  CleveUnd, 
Canton,  and  Southem.and  the  Pennsylvania  Co. 's  railroads;  401  sq.  m.;pop.  '90,17,666. 
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It  is  hilly,  but  well-watered  and  fertile.  Iron  and  coal  ave  foond.  Tbe  chief  ptodnetSaatB 
are  grain,  hay,  butter,  and  wool.   Co.  seat,  Carrolttm. 

pA-uwa.T.  a  CO.  in  n.  Tennessee,  on  tbe  Big  Sandy  and  Obion  livers,  and  the  Lonia* 
Tllle  and  Memphis,  and  the  NashTllle.  (^ttanooga,  and  St.  Louis  r^lroads ;  600  sq.  ul  ; 
pop.  '90,  23,680,  includ.  colored.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  with  forests  of  black  walnnt, 
hickory,  maple,  and  oak.  Chief  prodneti<mr,  com^  whei^  cotton  and  butter.  Co.  seat, 
Hontingdon. 

OASROLL,  a  CO.  In  B.W.  Virginia,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  drained  by  the 
Kanawha  river;  4S0  sq.m.;  pop.  "90,  16.4d7,  Incl.  colored.  The  surface  is  rough,  but 
well  adapted  to  grazing.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  found.  The  Grayson  sulphur 
fnprings  are  much  visited.   Productions  chiefly  agricultural.   Co.  seat,  HillsviUe. 

canimTT.  Charles,  or  Cakbollton,  b.  Md.,  Sept.  SO,  1737;  d.  Kov.  14,  1883, 
aged  90  years;  the  la^  survivor  of  the  nfty  s^era  of  the  declaration  of  American 
Iral^iendence.  Be  was  educated  In  the  Jesuit  coneges  of  8t.  Omer  and  Rhefans;  studied 
law  at  Bourees,  Paris,  and  London,  returning  to  America  In  1761  He  inherited  the 
last  and  the  largest  of  the  old  manorial  estates  of  Maryland,  a  property  estimated  in  1775 
at  $3,000,000,  and  he  was  then  considered  the  wealthiest  private  citizen  in  the  colonies. 
In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  "  committee  of  observation  "  at  Annapolis,  and  in 
the  same  year  sent  to  the  provincial  convention.  In  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to  Join  in  the  revolt  s^inst  England.  Returning  to 
Maryland,  he  was  prominent  in  bringing  the  colonial  delegates  to  agree  upon  union  for 
independence;  and  July  4,  1776,  be  was  sent  to  congress,  where,  Aug.  3,  he  signed  the 
declaration.  At  the  time  of  signing,  a  delegate,  alluding  to  Carroll's  great  wealth, 
remarked.  "  There  goes  a  few  muUons;  but  there  are  man^^  Charles  CarroUs,  and  tbe 
British  will  not  know  which  one  it  is;"  whereupon  Carroll  mimedlately  added  after  his 
name  of  Oa/rroUton,  an  addition  that  was  ever  afterward  respected.  In  congress,  be  was 
one  of  the  board  of  war.  About  the  close  of  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  drafted  the  Maryland  constitution,  and  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  that  state.  In 
1777,  he  was  agmn  sent  to  congress,  and  in  subsequent  years  was  repeatedly  elected  to 
Hie  state  ledidatuie.  In  1789,  he  was  United  States  sen^r;  in  1790,  one  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  boundary  commisdm.  Julv  4,  1831,  but  four  of  the  dgners  of  tGo 
declaration  were  living:  Carroll,  WUUam  Floyd  of  New  York,  and  ex-presldents  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  Floyd  died  in  the  next  month,  and  Adams  and  Jefferson  both  died  July 
4,  1836,  leaving  Carroll  the  sole  survivor.  His  last  public  act  was  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  Julv  4. 1828,  when  in  his  90th  year. 
Carroll's  grand  daughter.  Miss  Caton  (d.  1853),  was  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley. 

CARBOLL,  Hei^t  Kino,  LL.D.,  b.  DennisviUe,  K.  J-,  1848;  became  an  editor  of 
The  [ndepetident,  and  agent  in  charge  of  religious  statistics  of  the  census  of  1690;  pub- 
lished T/u  Beligioiu  Forces  of  ike  Un^  States  (1808),  etc. 

OABE(AL,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.  17S5-181&;  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton;  an 
American  Boman  Cadiolic  prelate,  educated  In  Europe,  and  for  a  time  pn^esor  at 
Bruges.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  selected,  with  bis  cons  in  and  Dr.  FranUIn,  to 
go  to  Canada  to  ni^  the  people  to  join  the  colonies  In  their  effort  for  freedom.  After 
Uie  revolution,  C.  was  appointed  vicar-general,  and  In  1780,  was  promoted  to  bishop, 
being  the  first  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  was  made  archbi^op. 

CABBOLL,  JoBN  Lbe,  b.  Md.,  1830;  grandson  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton; 
educated  at  Georgetown  coll.,  D.  C,  fimmettsbu^,  Md.,  and  Harvard  law  school;  was 
U.  S.  commissioner  in  New  York,  1859;  elected  to  Md.  senate  1867;  re-dected,  1871; 
gov.  of  Md.,  1875,  entering  upon  his  duties  on  the  100th  anniversary  oi  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  <rf  Independence  by  his  grandfitfber. 

OABBOLLTOK,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Orerae  co..  111.,  84  m.  n.w.  of  Alton,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  other  roads.  Its  trade  Is  In  lumber,  agricultural  products  and 
coal;  pop.  '90,  2258. 

OAS'SOV,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Carron  Water. 
8  m.  e.n.e.  of  Falkirk.  It  is  cetehrated  for  its  ironworks,  which  are  among  the  largest 
of  tbe  kind  in  Britain.  The  works  were  established  in  1760;  and  are  carried  on  a 
company,  who  employ  a  great  number  of  men. 

OABBOITASES  are  short  iron  guns,  invented  by  Mr.  Gascolgne,  and  named  after  the 
Carron  iron  works  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  made.  They  are  lighter  than 
ordinary  guns,  and  have  a  chamber  tor  powder,  like  mortars.  They  were  made  stand- 
ard navy  guns  in  1779,  to  be  carried  on  the  poop,  forecastle,  and  upper  worka  Being 
manageable  by  a  smaller  number  of  hands  than  guns,  and  being  very  useful  In  close 
engagements,  they  were  held  in  much  favor  during  the  great  war;  the  seamen  called 
them  ' '  smashers.  A  68-ponnder  carronade  weighed  not  much  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  43-pounder  gun  in  use  In  1779.  They  range  from  68-pouoders  down  to  6-poundera. 
The  denominaUons,  weights,  lengths,  caliber,  etc.,  of  the  ctiief  varieties  of  carronade  are 
noticed  under  Ordnanob. 

OASBOTOIL.  SeeBOBSa. 
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CAXBfft,  Baueu*,  a  genus  or  plants  of  the  natural  order  vmiell(fera.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  common  C. 
(Z>.  earota)  is  a  biennial  plant,  common  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  also  in  the 
OHcasus;  and  is  unlveraally  cultivated  not  only  in  Europe  and  the  European  colonies, 
but  in  Gtiina.  Cochin  China,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  its  root.  The  root  of  the  wild  plant  la 
deoder,  woody,  and  of  a  very  strong  flavor;  that  of  the  cultivated  varietv  is  much 
thicker  and  more  fleshy,  much  milder  in  its  flavor  and  qualities,  generally  rea,  but  some- 
times orange  or  yellowiiih  white.  The  sub-varieties  in  cultivation  are  also  distinguished 
by  their  form — some  being  longer  and  more  tapering  than  others — by  their  size,  and  by 
tiie  duration  of  their  rro^rai;  tne  early  kinds  being  also  comparatively  small,  and  almost 
exclusively  culdvated  in  snu'dens  for  culinary  use,  whilst  the  larger  and  late  kinds  are 
often  also  grown  in  fields,  for  feeding  cattle.  The  field  cultivation  of  the  C.  is  carried 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  than  in 
Britain ;  but  it  is  increasing  in  BrituD.  The  C.  appears  to  have  been  ciHtivated  at  an 
early  period  in  Flanders  and  Oermany,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 


C.  leaves  as  an  oruament  instead  of  feathers;  and  the  beanty  of  the  leaves  is  still  occa- 
sionally actuiowledged  by  placing  a  root,  or  the  upper  portion  of  one,  in  water,  that  it 
may  throw  out  young  leaves  to  adorn  apartments  in  winter.  The  0.  prefers  a  light  and 
rather  sandy  soil,  and  often  succeeds  very  well  on  a  peat  soil.  It  is  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  larva  of  the  crane  fly  (q.v.),  by  which  the  greater  part  of  a  crop  is  some- 
times destroyed  when  the  young  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill;  on  which 
account,  in  gardens  where  tiiere  is  particular  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  this 
enemy,  it  is  the  practice  to  make  a  number  of  successive  sowings,  some  of  which 
may  probably  escape.  As  an  article  of  food,  C.  contains  a  large  amount  of  what 
are  called  heat-producing  compounds,  with  a  small  proportion  of  flesh-forming  mat- 
ter. It  consists  esaentiafly  of  starch,  sugar,  and  albumen,  along  with  a  volatue  oil, 
which  communicates  a  flavor  to  many  dyspeptics  very  unpleasant.  The  following  is 
the  composition  of  dried  carrot: 

Starch  and  sugar   &8.71 


C.  iseasy  of  digestion,  and  gently  laxative.  Boiled  0.  is  used  as  a  poultice  for  foul  ulcers 
and  other  sores,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  Grated  C.  forms  an  agreeable  cooling  but  also 
stimulant  application.  A  urup  is  prepared  from  carrots;  and  when  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  roasted,  they  are  oc(»rionally  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  A 
■trong  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  tbom  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  10  Ibe.  of  carrots 
yielding  about  half  a  fSnt.  0.  seeds  are  employed  as  a  diuretic,  also  as  a  carminative 
and  stimulant;  those  of  the  wild  C.  being  preferred. — Besides  the  crane  fly,  already 
noticed,  carrots  have  numerous  other  insect  enemies.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
is  the  carrot  fly  (psOa  rosa),  a  small  dipterous  fly,  the  larve  of  which,  by  eating  away 
the  surface  of  the  root,  cause  what  is  commonly  known  as  rutt  in  carrots,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  further  operations  of  millepedes  and  other  destroyers.  The  lu^se  of 
several  species  of  moth  {depmaaria)  are  very  injurious  to  them  when  in  flower  and  seed. 

OAXXOTT'BEL  (Fr.),  a  species  of  knightly  exercise,  which,  down  even  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  c,  was  very  conunon  m  ul  the  courts  of  Europe.  C.  was  a  kind  of 
Imitation  of  the  tourdament,  and  for  a  time  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter,  seems 
to  have  supplied  its  place.  The  dresses,  for  the  most  part,  were  those  of  the  knights  of 
former  times,  and  the  combatants,  or  rather  competitors,  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
usually  according  to  their  different  nationalities.  One  of  the  favorite  exercises  in  France 
consisted  in  rumking  at  the  pasteboard  head  of  a  Moor  or  Turk  with  a  lance,  cutting  it 
down  with  a  sword,  or  firing  at  it  with  a  pistol.  Another  of  these  tests  of  skill  and 
horsemao^ip,  if  not  of  courage,  consisted  in  carrying  oft  a  whole  line  of  rings,  whicli 
were  suspended  for  the  purpoee.  The  C.  in  France  was  not  known  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henty  IV. ;  but  it  had  existed  for  some  little  time  previously  in  Italy.  There 
Were  brilliant  carrousels  under  Lous  XIII,,  and  two  celebrated  ones  were  given  in 
honor  of  Mademoiselle  de  laVallldre — the  one  at  Paris  io  1662,  the  other  at  Yersailles  in 
1604.  The  place  where  the  first  of  these  ffites  was  held,  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
place  du  carrousel.  A  revival  of  the  C.  was  attempted  at  Berlin  in  1750;  and  in  1828 
the  cavalty  school  at  Saumur  held  one  in  honor  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry.  The 
so-called  Eg^nton  tournament — an  entertainment  given  some  years  ago  by  the  chival- 
rous earl  ofE^inton— was  in  reality  a  carrousel.  In  the  TJ.  S.  this  name  la  applied  to  a 
"mercy-go-round,"  or  movaUe  pmform  fitted  with  wooden  horses  onwbkb  children 
ride. 

0AS8E  is  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low  lands  adjoining  rivers.  The  word  la  of 
uncertain  origin.  In  Stirlingshire,  it  is  restricted  in  its  sense  to  the  level  alluvial  aoUa 
which  are  <Huy  a  few  feet  above  the  river  ForLb.  In  Perthshire,  it  also  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  uigfatiy  undulating  lands  to  the  n.  of  the  Tay,  which  form  the  C.  of  Gow- 
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Tie.  C.  Boils  nsually  condat  of  aigUlaceous  deports,  which  produce  crops  of  grest 
luxuriance,  although  there  are  some  which  consut  of  hungry  and  barren  clays.  The 

richest  of  them  are  of  a  hazel  color,  and  become  friable  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost;  the  poorest,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  yellow  color,  containing  little  vegetable 
matter  to  render  ^em  amenable  to  cultivation.  The  best  kinds  of  C.  soils  are  generallr 
farmed  on  the  six-course  shift— 1.  Grass;  3.  Oats;  8.  Beans;  4.  'Vrheat;  6.  Potatoes;  6. 
Turnips  or  fallow.  Large  crops  of  grass  are  grown  when  the  clover-plant  catches.  It 
Is  mostly  made  Into  hay,  and  Uie  after-math  is  used  for  soiling  horses  and  cattle  in  Ihe 
straw-yards.  The  land  is  seldom  pastured,  as  the  feet  of  animals  trample  and  destroy 
the  grasses,  when  the  weather  is  wet.  The  oat-crop  is  more  uncertidu  on  the  canes, 
but  m  favorable  years,  the  yield  is  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  Is  excellent.  Beans 
are  very  successfully  grown,  indeed  the  best  of  the  C.  soils  are  the  best  bean-soils  in 
Scotland.  Where  the  land  is  rich,  and  not  too  stiff,  the  potaCo  Is  sometimes  largely 
grown.  On  the  poorest  description  of  the  C.  soils,  the  potato  does  not  tliiive.  '  Wheat 
can  be  grown  in  closer  succession  on  the  C.  lands,  than  on  any  other  description  of  land 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  manure.  A  large  stud  of  horses  are  required  on  C.  lands, 
to  enable  Uie  tumen  to  prepare  the  land  for  Ote  various  crops,  at  Uie  moment  when  Uu 
isason  suits.  A  small  portion  of  the  land  is  sUll  usually  summer  fiUlowed. 

OABBOV,  a  co.  In  Texas  "Bmbandle,"  tonaeA  18?6;  drained  by  the  n.  fork  of  Bed 
river:  900  sq.  m.   Pop.  'fiO,  856.   Co.  seat,  Panhandle. 

CAMON,  Alexander,  li..d.,  1776-1844;  an  Independent  or  CoiUTC«atlonal  preacher 
of  the  a.  of  Ireland,  officiating  at  Tubbermore  for  30  years,  within  which  Ume  he  becune 
a  Baptist  and  published  Bdpttam,  its  Mode  and  Subject). 

OABSOH,  Chbibtopheb,  or  "Kit  Carson,"  b.  Ky.,  1809,  d.  Col.,  1868;  one  of  the 
most  famous  pioneers  and  scouts  of  the  west.  When  about  24  years  old  he  was  appointed 
hunter  to  Bent's  Fort,  where  he  remained  eight  years;  he  was  then  engaged  as  a  pioneer 
in  Fremont's  explorations  among  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  1847,  he  was  made  Uei^ 
In  a  rifle  corps  of  the  regular  army.  In  1858  he  drove  6,600  sheep  over  Uie  plahis 
and  monntains  to  California.  He  was  afterward  Indian  i^^t  In  Kew  Mexico,  and 
was  tnatrumental  in  making  a  number  of  treaties  of  importance.  In  the  civil  war 
he  did  good  service  on  the  borders,  and  was  brevetted  brlg-gen.  The  remarkable  adven- 
tures of"  Kit  Carson"  often  surpass  the  most  extravagant  romance,  though  the  most 
daring  of  them  are  literally  true.    Personally  he  was  as  modest  as  he  was  brave. 

CABSOK  OITT,  a  city,  capital  of  Nevada,  and  co.  seat  of  Ormsby  co.,  4  m.  from 
Carson  river,  178  m.  n.e.  of  Sao  Francisco,  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad.  It 
is  in  a  picturesque  region  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  only  about  10  m. 
from  lake  Tahoe.  Tbere  Is  a  branch  mint  in  Carson  City  which  receives  immenso 
deposits  of  diver  and  gold  ore.  There  are  a  state-house,  several  churohes  and  school^ 
and  many  mining  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  '90, 89S0.  The  state  prison 
is  S  m.  n.e.  of  Uie  city. 

0AS80H  BIVXX,  a  stasam  in  Nevada,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  passing  n.  neit 
Carson  City  and  Lyon,  and  emptying  Into  Canon  lake,  a  body  of  water  about  16  miles 
long,  that  appears  to  have  no  outlet 

GAB8TAIXS,  Wn.LijUf,  a  distinguished  political  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
17th  c,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  b.  at 
Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  Feb.  11,  1649.  lie  was  educated  at  the  village  school  of  Onnla- 
ton,  in  East  Lothian,  and  subsequently  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  dis- 
played a  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning.  In  his  24th  year,  Scotland  being  then  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  alUce  from  a  political  and  relinous  point  of  view.  G.  went  to 
study  theology  at  Utrecht.  His  scholarship,  polite  address,  knowledge  of  men,  and 
great  political  information,  especially  regarding  his  own  country,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  chose  him  as  his  confidential  adviser  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Britain.  In  168S,  being  in  England  on  amission  of  observation  from 
Holland,  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  between  the  English  and  Scotch  conspirators  in 
the  Rye  House  plot.  With  others  implicated,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  of 
the  thumbscrew,  but  refused  to  confess  anything  that  had  not  been  previously  revealed, 
and  that  only  on  condition  that  what  he  said  uiould  not  be  used  in  evidence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  agtdnst  any  other  person.  At  this  time,  he  had  secrets  from  Hol- 
land of  the  greatest  importance  in  his  possession,  which  he  carefully  concealed,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  revelation  would  not  only  have  saved  him  from  torture, 
but  have  obtained  for  him  great  reward  and  honor.  Britain,  therefore,  owes  very  much 
indeed  to  the  firmness  of  C.  at  this  juncture.  He  returned  to  Holland  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1685;  and,  acting  mainly  on  iiis  advice,  the  prince  of  Orange  planned  and 
earned  out  the  Inva^n  of  1688.  He  accompanied  the  prince  aa  chaplajn,  and  after  the 
settlement  of  the  crown,  when  the  prince  had  been  firmly  established  as  William  m., 
C.  was  Instrumental  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Scottish  church, 
when  the  ill  advice  of  other  councilors  had  nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture.  From  160S 
to  the  death  of  the  king  in  1702,  he  could  not  have  had  more  influence  in  Scottish  affair* 
if  he  had  been  prime-minister  of  the  country;  and  his  authority  in  church  matters  was 
such,  Uiat  be  was  popularly  called  ' '  cardinal  Carstairs. "  He  was  elected  principal  <A 
the  oniverdty  of  Edinbor^  In  1701,  and  in  this  capacity  used  all  his  inllaenoa  with 
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government  to  obtain  an  increase  of  patronage  for  the  Scottish  colleges.  In  the  same 
year  he  wm  presented  to  the  church  of  Greyfriars,  and  was  appointed  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly  next  sacceeding,  an  office  to  wnich  he  was  fonr  times  elected  In 
tiie  coarse  of  eleven  years.  He  died  Dec.  28, 1715,  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  leaving  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  for  unbounded 
charity  and  political  sagacity  rarely  equaled.   See  Life  of  C,  by  Bev.  t)r.  Story  (1874). 

OABSTEB'B,  Aeuns  Jacob,  an  eminent  Glennan  artist,  was  b.  near  Schleswig,  Mav  10, 
17M.  In  1763,  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where,  when  first  introduced  to  the  royal  g^lery 
of  paintings  and  casts  from  Uie  antique,  he  was  so  excited  that  he  abed  tears  of  joy. 
After  Bt^ying  seven  years  in  the  Danish  capital,  where  be  produced  his  "Baldur's 
Death,"  and  "Eolos  and  Ulysses,"  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  portrait-painting,  he 
commenced  a  journey  on  foot  to  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to  return  for  want  of  means 
after  reaching  Mantua.  He  resided  in  Lubeck  for  some  time,  but  through  the  kindness 
of  a  wealthy  amateur  artist  named  Rodde,  he  contrived  to  reach  Berlin,  where  his  great 
composition,  the  ' '  Fall  of  the  Angels"  (with  300  figures),  gained  for  him  an  appointment 
as  professor  in  the  academy,  white  bis  decoration  of  a  saloon  in  the  Domlle  palace 
obtidned  for  him  an  introducUon  to  the  king  and  a  pension.  He  was  now  enabled  to 
Tlatt  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  irtndr  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  His  first  work  in  Rome,  a  "Visit  of  the  Argonants  to  the  Centaur  Chiron," 
was  distinguished  by  purity  of  style,  beauty  of  forms,  and  fine  distribution  of  lij^t. 
His  numerous  subsequent  drawings  mostly  represented  scenes  from  the  ancient  classic 
poets,  with  subjects  from  Osdau,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.    C.  died  May  36,  1798. 

CABT,  a  species  of  carriage  with  two  wheels,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the 
ordinary  wagon  that  has  four  wheels.  There  are  different  kinds  of  carta,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  goods  or  articles  to  be  carried,  and  they  also  differ  considerably 
in  dliferent  countries.  The  C.  is  little  seen  in  England,  where  the  heavy  and  more 
capaciouB  wagon  takes  its  place.  It  is,  however,  used  for  wricultural  and  other  pur- 
poses in  Cumberland  and  adjoining  northern  counties,  "niere,  It  dUters  on^  in  a 
silent  degree  from  the  C.  universolnr  used  In  Scotland.  The  Scotch  O.  Is  an  exceed- 
ingly convenient  form  of  carriage  for  general  merchandise,  or  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  well  adapted  for  being  drawn  on  roads  in  a  hilly  counby.  A  material 
advantage  consists  in  its  weight,  being  about  only  half  a  ton,  while  its  usual  load  is 
from  a  ton  to  22  cwt.;  from  which  circumstance  ft  is  a  particularly  handy  vehicle  for 
comparaUvely  light  loads,  and  so  far  is  superior  to  the  S^glish  wagon,  which  is  bCHt 
adapted  to  cany  nun  loads  of  from  two  to  three  tons.  In  curving  hay,  straw,  orcraln 
from  the  harvest-lleTd,  Scotch  formers  employ  a  peculiar  kind  of  C.  without  sides  to 
admit  of  a  bulky  load;  but  they  ^so,  as  occasion  serves,  use  for  a  similar  purpose  an 
ordinary  C,  on  which  thev  place  a  movable  frame.  All  grain  for  market  is  carried  in 
the  one-horae  C,  and  a  driver  takes  charge  of  two  carts.  The  following  advantages  of 
one-horse  carts  are  well  enumerated  by  lord  R.  Seymour:  "A  horse,  when  he  acts 
singlv,  will  do  half  as  much  more  work  as  when  he  acts  in  conjunction  with  another; 
that  IB  to  say,  that  two  horses  will,  separately,  do  as  much  work  as  three  conjunctively. 
This  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  single  horse  being  so  near  the  load  he  draws ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  from  the  point  or  line  ox  draught  being  so  much  below  his  breast,  it 
being  usual  to  make  the  wheels  of  slngte-horse  carts  low.  A  horse  baraessed  ringly  has 
nothing  but  his  load  to  contend  with;  whereas,  when  he  draws  in  conjunction  with 
another,,  he  is  generallv  embarrassed  by  some  difference  of  rate,  the  horse  behind  or 
before  him  moving  quicker  or  fdower  than  himself;  he  is  likewise  frequently  incon- 
venienced by  the  greater  or  less  height  of  his  neighbor:  these  considerations  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  single-horse  cart.  The  very  great  ease  with  which  a  low  C.  is 
filled  may  be  added;  as  a  man  may  load  it,  trith  UiiB  nelp  of  a  long-handled  shovel  or 
fork,  by  means  of  his  lumds  only;  whereas,  in  order  to  flU  a  bigtier  C,  not  only  the 
man's  back,  but  his  arms  and  whole  person  must  be  exerted."  To  these  just  observa- 
tions it  need  only  be  added  that  in  many  parts  of  England  there  1&  a  wasted  expendi- 
ture in  horse-power,  a  pair  of  horses  being  often  set  to  draw  a  clumsy  wagon  to  market, 
containing  a  load  which  could  with  the  greatest  ease  be  drawn  one  horse  in  a  less 
ponderous  machine. 

The  one-horse  C.  is  employed  by  carriers  all  over  Scotland,  the  load  being  usually 
piled  high  in  a  square  form,  and  covered  in  with  a  woolen  wrapper,  in  which  state  the 
C.  Is  drawn  18  to  20  miles  a  day.  See  Cakribrs.  In  France  and  Qermany,  the  carrier's 
C.  U  a  more  gigantic  machine.  Long  in  the  body,  very  strong  in  consbuction,  and 
poised  on  two  nigh  wheels  with  broad  rims,  this  continental  C.  carries  enormous  loads, 
almost  equal  to  what  are  seen  in  the  large  wagons  of  England.  The  ingenious  manner 
in  which  t^e  load  is  adjusted  to  rest  exclusively  on  the  wheels,  and  so  relieve  the  single 
horse  in  the  shafts,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  all  strangers.  All  carts,  whatsoever,  in  Great 
Britain,  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  painted  conspicuously  on  them, 
according  to  statute  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  32.    See  Wagon. 

OABTAOE'B'A,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat  87* 
W  n.,  long.  0°  6T  w.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain 
extending  aown  to  the  sea,  and  is  inclosed  by  hills  which  screen  It  frcnn  all  winds.  The 
haibor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  lai^t 
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fleets.  The  entrance  Ib  imitow,  and  oomcAetidj  oommuded  Iry  tbe  fortifications  on  aa 
Wand  called  La  Isoletta,  on  the  south.  It  was  fonnerlx  tbe  largest  naval  arsenal  n<^ 
only  in  Spain  but  In  Europe.  The  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  Moorish 
aspect;  its  streets,  cathedral,  and  the  ruina  of  an  old  castle  being  of  that  architecture., 
C.  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  glass,  besides  exteosive  blaat-fumaces  and  smelt- 
Ing-works,  and  a  trade  in  barilla,  agricultural  produce,  and  esparto  grass.  The  tunny 
fishery  is  important,  and  its  ancient  ulver  and  lead  mines,  recently  re-opened,  are  again, 
productiTe,  as  are  the  zinc  and  iron  mines.  Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs,  1887, 84,171.  C, 
which  was  a  colony  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  built  hj  Haadrabel  242  B.O.,  under  tlw 
nama  of  New  Carthage.  It  formed  tbe  headquarters  of  tbo  Carthaginians  In  Spain,  and 
ioon  beoame  a  citra mnob  wealth  and  influence.  It  was  captorecTby  P.  Sdpio,  in  SIO 
B.C.,  and  became  of  Importance  under  the  Bomans,  vho  are  said  to  have  employed 
40,000  men  daily  in  the  mines  in  tiie  neigbboibood. 
OABTAanTA,  in  Colombia.    See  Cabthaoena. 

OABTB,  Thomas,  an  Ensllsh  historian,  distingoisbed  for  his  fndnstry  and  research, 
was  b.  at  Clifton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister,  in  1086.  Edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  he  aft^wards  took  the  degree  of  ic.a.  at  Cambridge,  and  entering  holy 
orders,  was  appointed  reader  at  the  Abbey  church,  Bath;  but  being  attached  to  tbe 
Stuarts,  he  resigned  his  ofllce  rather  than  take  tlie  oaths  to  the  new  KOTemmeUk.  In 
1733,  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conapinK?  of  b^op  Atterbuiy, 
whose  secretary  he  wa^  and  £1000  was  oftered  for  his  appreaension;  but  he  escaped  to 
Fraace,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publislied  a 
life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  remarkable  for  ttie  fullness  of  its  information.  In  1747-K!, 
be  published  a  Maiory  of  England,  bringing  it  down  to  tbe  year  1654.  This  work 
is  very  valuable  for  its  facts,  but  tbe  author  had  not  tbe  capacity  to  grapple  with  these 
philosophically.  Hume  imd  other  historians,  however,  have  been  much  indebted  to  1dm 
for  the  materials  of  history.  Among  his  other  works  was  an  edition  of  Thuanuo  ;  and 
at  ids  death,  in  1794,  he  left  behind  him  30  folio  and  16  quarto  volumes  of  KS8.,  in  fur- 
■  tlier  illustration  of  the  history  of  England  to  1^,  which  have  proved  of  great  utility  to 
subsequent  writers.   These  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

OASTS  BLASOES  (Fr.  earU,  paper  Uaine,  MoneAs,  wldte),  a  blank  paper  autben- 
ticated  with  an  antlxintative  dnatore  and  intrusted  to  some  one  to  be  filled  up  as  be 
may  think  best.  Thoi^  in  16^,  Ghartes  IL  tried  to  save  bis  father's  life  by  sending 
from  the  Hague  to  tbe  Parliament  a  signed  earU  blanche  to  be  filled  np  with  anr  tans 
which  they  would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  safety.  By  a  metaphorical  appUcamn,  the 
term  has  come  to  denote  unlimited  authority,  freedom  to  do  as  one  wills. 

CASTEL,  during  a  time  of  war,  Is  an  agreement  between  the  belligerents  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  a  ship,  called  by  the  French 
a  bdtiment  partementaire,  c<munissioned  to  ctmv^  tin  exchangea  prisonen.  or  to  cany 
messages  to  the  enemy. 

CABTEL,  The.   See  PouncAi.  Fastxes,  Gebiiait. 

CABTBB,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  Little  Sandy  river;  644  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  17,304^ 
Co.  seat,  Grayson. 

OABTEB,  a  CO.  tai  s.e.  Missouri,  on  Current  river ;  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  6790.  Co.  seat. 
Van  Buren. 

CASTES,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  state,  watered  1^  tbe  Wantaoga,  Doe,  and  afltnenta  of  Holston  rivers;  SM  sq.  ul; 

S>n.  *90, 1S,369,  with  colored.   East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina,  and  tba 
ristolf  Blizabethtonf  uid  North  Carolina  r^lroads  travnse  tbe  county.    Go.  seat, 
Elizabethton. 

CASTES,  FRAHKLnr,  PR.D.,  ■Lun.f  American  educator,  was  bom  In  Waterbury. 
Ot,  in  1887.  After  prepuing  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  he  studied 
at  Yale  and  Williams,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1863.  After  a  course  of  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  he  returned  to  America  ;  from  1865  to  1868  was  professor  of  L&tin  and 
Frradi  at  Williams  College,  and  from  1668  to  187S  was  professor  of  Latin  alone.  In 
1873  he  was  called  to  Yale^  where  he  was  professor  of  Gennan  until  1881,  and  during 
that  period  he  studied  theology  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1881  be  was  chosen 
President  of  Williams  College,  m  that  year  receiving  the  degree  of  ix.d.,  from  Union 
CoU^.  He  has  publi^ed  an  editiou  of  I^dgmie  auf  Tavrw  (1870),  and  has  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  2few  Bnglander,  the  Irantaetioru  tff  lh«  Ameriean  PhUologieal 
Society,  and  Uie  JVanaaetionM  of  tkt  Modem  Language  Amoeiation  of  America  (of  which 
latter  society  he  was  the  first  president),  and  to  other  Journals.  Under  his  presidency 
Williams  Cfoilege  has  made  rapid  and  solid  progress  In  the  aoqnidticni  of  material  ra< 
sources  and  in  tue  expansion  of  courses  of  Instruction. 

CASTESET,  a  co.  In  e.  North  Carolina,  on  Pamlico  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad;  610  sq.m. ;  pop.  "00, 10,635,  with 
colored.  Much  of  the  surface  is  occu]^  by  swamps  and  idne  forests.  Productions 
mainly  agricultural.   Co.  seat,  Beaofort 

OASTSSST,  JOHH,  Earl  Ghaotilub,  a  distinguished  orator  and  statesman  of  the  18th 
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c,  was  b.  April,  1690,  his  father  being  baron  Carteret  of  Hawnes,  Bedfordshire.  His  edu- 
cation, commenced  at  Westminster  school,  was  completed  at  Oxford.  From  the  laUer 
place,  according  to  Dean  Swift's  hnmorons  assertion,  he  carried  away  more  Greek,  La^, 
■nd  pidloaophy  than  was  at  all  becoming  a  person  of  such  high  rank.  Inttodaced  !ato 
the  house  of  peers  in  1711,  he  spoke  in  nivor  of  the  Protestant  BucceBsion.  and  In  con- 
Brajoence  received  the  early  notice  of  G«orge  I.,  and  obtdned  some  lucrative  appoint- 
ments. In  1718--19,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Bweden,  and  in 
the  following  year  succeeded  in  concluding  a  peace  between  Bweden,  Prussia,  and  Han- 
over. In  mi,  be  was  appointed  secretary  oi  state,  and  in  this  capacity  defended  with 
great  zeal  the  proceedliws  of  goremment  in  the  Atterbury  consi^racy.  In  1724,  he  was 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  uelaoo.  Dnringhis^ce-r^ency,  faewaslnconstuitlntercoune, 
and  held  frequent  discussion,  with  Dean  Swift  about  public  affairs.  His  lord  Ueaten- 
ancy,  which  lasted  from  1724  to  1736,  and  again  from  1729  to  1780,  was  populM^,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  period.  From  1730  to  1743,  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  deter- 
mined of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  against  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  on  his  displacement,  was  made  a  secretarr  of  state.  On  ue  death  of  his  mother.  In 
1744,  be  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  Granville,  and  in  the  same  jrear  had  to  resign  his 
seals  of  office,  the  Broad-bottom  Admlnisteation  (q.v.)  expressiT  exclodlng  him  ;  out  he 
continued  to  receive  marks  of  the  lOTal  Hyot-  C  was  amost  liberal  patton  of  men  of 
letten.  He  died  Jan.,  1708. 

CAS.tr  SUlS  FHILOflOFHT.  BeeDBB(UBXE& 

OUITHAGS,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Jasper  co..  Ho.,  in  the  lead  r^ons,  on  the  line  of 
the  MlsscMiri  Paclflc  and  the  Ht.  Lonis  and  San  Francisco  roads,  220  m.  s.w.  of  Jeffersoa 
City.  On  July  5,  1861,  a  force  of  confederates  under  Qen.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price, 
consisting  of  about  3500  men,  white  retreating  from  the  main  army  of  Qen.'.  Lyon,  were, 
at  a  point  about  7  m,  e,  of  Carthage,  confronted  by  Gen.  Sigel  with  about  l&OO  union 
bxMps.  Gen.  Sigel,  being  superior  in  artillery,  gave  battle,  which  continued  several 
hours  with  much  loss  to  the  confederates,  when,  to  prevent  the  confederate  cavalry 
from  outflanking  him  and  to  protect  his  baggage  train,  Qen.  Sigel  fell  back  In  good 
order,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Carthage  and  Sarcoxie,  16  miles  to  the  east.  C.  has 
zinc  mines,  atone  and  lime  worlcs,  fouudnes,  flour  mills,  manufactories  of  plows,  car- 
riages, etc.,  banb,  newspapers,  a  court-house,  public  library,  and  several  parks.  The 
water-power  Is  obtained  from  Spring  river,  ^  m.  u.  of  the  city.   Pop.  *eo,  7881. 

GAXTHAGE,  called  CarfhOgo  hy  tbe  Bomans,  Carehidon  by  the  Greeks,  both  of  which 
are  but  forms  of  the  native  name  Karth-hadiha,  i.e.,  "New  Town"  (found  on  aDcieat 
coins),  was  the  ^atest  city  of  antiquity  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  situated  in 
wbat  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Tunis,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  a  small  bay  of 
the  Uediterranean  sea.  It  was  founded,  according  to  legend,  by  Dido  (q.v.),  a  Pbenician 
queen,  who  had  fled  from  Tyre  after  tlie  murder  of  her  hudiaad,  almost  nine  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  more  probably  (like  the  Ang^o-Inolan  Calcutta)  it  origi- 
nated in  an  emporium  or /otfAMV  established  oy  the  colonial  merchants  of  Utica,  and  the 
capitalists  of  tbe  mother-city  Tyre,  on  account  of  the  convenienro  of  Its  situation. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  of  Its  ^wth.  Our  Information  only  begins  after 
C.  bad  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  tbe  world,  and  we  have  but  very 
scanty  and  one-aided  accounts  of  it  even  then.  Tbe  number  of  tbe  inhabitaote  before 
its  destruction  amounted  to  about  700,000.  The  population  was  partly  of  Pbenician, 
partly  of  Libvan  descent.  The  territory  which  the  Carthaginians  acqiured  by  tbe  sub- 
Jngation  of  w»  Lftmn  tribes^  and  1^  the  ultimate  annexation  of  oOier  older  Phenidan  '> 
colonies,  wlUi  whicn  they  had  at  flnt  been  dmply  in  alliance,  such  as  Utica,  Hadra- 
metum,  Tuni^  Hippo,  the  two  Leptes,  etc.,  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  c.  b.c.  south- 
ward to  lake  Triton,  eastward  to  the  Great  S^s.  and  westward  to  Hlppvregius  (now 
Bona)  The  maritime  power  of  the  Carthaginians  enabled  them  also  to  extend  their 
settlements  and  conquests  to  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  6th  c.  B.a, 
they  were  masters  of  Banlinla,  and  bad  begun  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  Sicily. 
Hanno  (q.v.)  founded  colonies  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  berond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  Himlico  visited  tbe  coasts  of  Spain  and  GauL  The  relatlonB  of  C.  to  foreign  states 
in  earlier  times  are  not  very  clear.  The  first  trea^  with  the  Romans  was  concluded  in 
809  B.O. ;  the  second,  in  848  b.0.  ;  the  third,  in  8W  B.a  The  connected  history  of  O. 
b^ns  wttii  the  6th  o.  B.C.,  a  period  of  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilcar  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera 
in  480  B.C.  It  was  not  till  410  B.c.  that  the  war  began  which  ended  In  the  conquest  bv 
the  Carthaginians  of  some  parts  of  the  island.  Dionysius  the  elder,  or  rather  the  pesti- 
lence working  for  him,  put  a  Btop  to  their  conqu^ts,  but  did  not  succeed  in  expelling 
them.  War  raged  almost  CMistantly  between  Dionysius  and  the  CarthsginlanB.  Tbe 
more  feeble  reign  of  Dionysius  the  younger  afforded  tbem  an  mportnnitr  of  extending 
their  conquests,  yet  they  were  frequently  repelled  and  defeated  oy  the  BicfllMn  Greeks; 
and  during  811-801  B.C.,  Agathocles  carried  the  war  Into  AMca,  and  attacked  C.  itself. 
After  his  death,  the  Carthaginians  fl«ain  increased  their  dominions  in  Sicily,  and 
alttLOUgh  Fyrrhos  contended  snccessf ulfy  against  them  at  first,  he  left  that  island  entirely 
in  275  B.O.  Tbe  subju^Uioo  of  tbe  s.  of  Italy  by  the  Bomans.  brot^t  the  two  great 
and  c(HU||imiiic  nations  mto  coUision,  and  tbe  flrrt  Punio  war  wm,  8M  B,a.  and  after 
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R  great  naral  Tictoiy  of  the  Romans,  terminated  in  341,  tlie  Carthaginians  giving  np 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  CorBica,  and  paying  to  the  Romans  a  large  sum  of  money.  Boon 
after  this,  a  mutiny  of  the  hired  troops  of  C,  combined  with  an  insurrection  of  the 
Libyan  tribes,  the  ancient  inliabitants  of  the  couDtrr.  who  were  kept  down  by  the  arbi* 
trary  rule  of  Uie  Carthaginian  colonists,  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  city.  Eamllcar 
Intmght  that  bloody  "war,  however,  to  a  successful  termination,  and  led  an  army  to 
Spain,  where  he,  and  after  him  Hasdruba],  obtained  great  successes.  Here  was  founded 
Kew  C,  now  Cartagena  (q.v.).  After  Hasdrubal's  death,  221  B.C.,  Hannilwl  (q.v.), 
burning  to  revenge  the  defeat  which  his  native  city  had  sustained  from  the  Bomans, 
broke  the  treatywith  them,  and  took  Saguntum,  219  B.C.  Thus  began  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  which  Hannibal  pursued  his  career  of  conquest  from  Spain,  through  Oaul,  and 
across  the  Alps  into  Italy  itself,  defeated  the  Romans  with  temhle  slaughter  in  various 
battles,  and,  by  tliat  of  Cannse  in  particular,  brought  Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
Yet  the  war  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Fubliua  Cornelius 
ScipiOi  who  overUirew  their  power  in  Spain,  and  was  victorious  over  Hannibal  in  the 
final  and  decisive  battie  of  Zaina,  in  Africa,  in  Oct.,  202.  A  peace  waa  then  concluded, 
inwliich  the  Carthaginians  were  limited  to  their  African  territoriea;  but  most  of  their 
ships  of  war  and  war-elepbants  were  taken  from  them,  besides  an  hnmense  sum  of 
money,  and  they  were  taken  bound  not  to  make  war  without  permission  of  the  Romans. 
Masslnissa,  king  of  Numidia,  skillfully  availed  himself  of  dissensions  which  arose 
within  C.  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  to  advance  bis  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  Cartliaginians;  and  as  they  (15t  b.c.)  opposed  him,  and  drove  his  adherents  out 
of  the  city,  the  Romans  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  new  declaration  of  war,  140  B.C., 
on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  was  broken;  ana  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  G.  was  iaken. 
by  Fubliua  Cornelias  Scipio  .^milianus,  146  b.c.  For  six  days  tiie  combat  wag  main- 
tained  in  the'  streets  of  the  city,  and  for  seventeen  days  the  work  of  its  destruction  hy 
fire  was  carried  on  by  the  conquerors.  The  country  became  a  Roman  province.  Cf. 
Oracchus  sent  out  6,000  colonists  to  found  a  now  city  on  the  site  of  Carthage.  It  was 
called  Junonia,  but  it  did  not  prosper.  Augustus,  carrying  out  the  intention  of  his  great 
uncle,  restored  the  city,  and  the  new  C.  had  become,  m  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  489  a.d.,  Genseric 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom;  Beliaarius  conquered  it  in  688,  and  named 
it  Jnstiniana;  the  Arabs  under  Hassan  utterly  destroyed  it  in  647  a.d.  ;  and  now  only 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  and  a  few  ruins  mark  its  site. 

We  have  not  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  constitution  of  the  Carthaginian  state. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  oligarchical,  and  that  the  chief  power  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
great  families  (gentes),  from  whose  members  the  senate,  amounting  to  800,  was  chosen. 
This  senate  appointed,  as  it  were,  a  more  select  council  of  80,  and  sometimes  a  still 
smaller  one  of  only  10,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  two  tuffetet  (probably  the  same  as  the 
Hetwew  $k(fet»m,  "  Judges"),  but  it  is  not  certain  what  relation  Uiese  bore  to  one  another, 
or  how  ttieir  power  was  apportioned  between  them.  We  can  gather  dimly,  from  various 
scattered  statements,  that  the  Carthaginian  olintrchy,  while  despising  the  multitude, 
was  itself  split  up  into  factions,  and  torn  by  family  jealousies.    Corruption  lai^ly 

Erevailed ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  country  if  the  power  had  tjeen 
t  the  hands  of  a  popular  despot  than  of  a  l)and  of  insolent  and  tyrannical  nobles.  . 
The  C^u*thBg4nIan  army  was  raised  from  the  conscription  of  the  subiugated  libyuis, 
from  the  hired  Nnmidians,  and  from  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Agathocies,  the  cl^  sent 
forth  40,000  heavy  armed  infantry,  1,000  cavalry,  and  2,000  war-chariots,  but  the  state 
could  ewly  raise  100,000  troops.  Ttie  fleet  in  the  first  Funic  war  consisted  of  860  ships, 
canying  160,000  men.  How  C.  contrived  to  raise  revenues  sufficient  to  cover  the  enor- 
mous expense  her  militaiy  and  naval  organization  involved,  is  not  very  clear.  It  was, 
in  all  likelili»od,  derived  from  tribute  imposed  on  subject  Libyan  or  Numidian  races,  in 
great  part  from  mines  in  Spain,  and  from  import  duties  derived  from  her  maritime  and 
mland  trade,  which  was  prodigiously  great  Her  mercliantmen  vi^ted  every  coast  and 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  Azores,  Britain,  the  Baltic, 
etc. ;  while  her  caravans  penetrated  thronjj^  Sahara  to  the  gold-producing  districts  of 
tlifi  Niger,  and  through  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  lands  along  the  Nile. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Fbenicians— a  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  fire.  Moloch  was  the  diief 
deity,  and  to  him  children  and  captives  were  sacrificed.  The  highest  natural  mani- 
festation of  this  deity  was  the  sun.  Besides  Moloch,  the  Carthaginians  worshiped  the 
Tyrian  Hercules;  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  ttie  elements;  Ennun,  the  god  of  the  celestial 
vault;  and  a  variety  of  heros,  heroines,  and  genii  or  spirits,  such  as  the  Genius  of 
Death,  Hamitcar  (who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hlmera).  Dido,  the  brothers  Philsoi,  etc.,  as 
well  as  a  few  of  the  lesser  Greek  divinities,  of  whom  a  knowledge  had  been  obtuned  in 
Sicily.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal  order  in  Carthage. 
ProlHiblv  religious  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  but  our 
knowledge  on  this  interesting  point  is  too  meager  to  permit  of  our  arriving  at  any  Toy 
definite  conclusion.   See  A.  Church,  Carthage,  or  tha  Empire  cf  Africa  (1886). 

OABTEAfiK,  Cafb,  a  headland  of  n.  Africa,  jotting  into  the  Mediterraneui,  in  lat.  86* 
62^  n..  Ion.  10'  22*  east  Traces  of  the  andat  city  Carthage  (q.v.)  are  found  on  it  t* 
tha  n.  of  the  Tunis  lagoon. 
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Carthage. 

Cmrtler. 


GAAIHAOB'HA,  or  Cabtaokka,  a  fortified  BeaporL  and  capital  of  the  etate  of  Bolivar, 
TTnited  States  of  Columbia,  sUatAa  on  a.sandy  island  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  ihe 
mooth  of  the  Hagdalenm  river,  and  is  connected  by  bridges  with  Its  suburb  Jetsemanl, 
on  the  maialand.  Founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1533,  Carthagena  was  in  1585  sacked  by 
the  JEoglish  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  tn  1741  was  besieged  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Vernon.  Its  walls  and  defences  were  completed  in  1717  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000.  In 
1815  it  was  reduced  by  the  royalist  Gen.  Morillo,  but  in  1821  It  was  freed  from  Spanish 
rule.  Tlie  temperature  ranges  from  80"^  to  86°  F.,  but  the  climate  is  salubrious,  although 
Carthagena  has  been  ravaged  at  Intervals  by  yellow  fever.  The  harbor  is  ttie  best  on 
the  coast,  and  the  main  entrance,  Boco  Chica,  is  defended  1^  two  strong  castles.  The 
exports,  whidi  consist  of  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  are 
sent  cMefly  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  A  canal  connects 
Carthi^na  with  Calamar  on  the  Magdalena.  The  city  Is  well  built  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  university,  a  naval  arsenal,  a  city  hall,  hospitals,  siid  other  public  buildings.  Pop. 
1887,  12,000;  estimated  in  1895  at  20,000. 

OABTHAGUTA  BASK.   See  Cinchona. 

OAXTHA'60,  a  term  of  various  appiicatloa  in  Central  America. — 1.  An  almost  land- 
locked bay  or  lagoon  of  Uie  Caribbean  sea,  near  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  Mosquito 
diore. — S.  A  river  entering  the  same  from  the  8.8. w.,  about  lat.  16°  n.,and  long.  84°  vest 
—8.  A  river  of  Costa  Rica,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  aa  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  near 
lat.  9°  86'  n.,  and  long.  84^80'  w.— 4.  A  city,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one,  on  the  same,  about 
00  m.  from  its  mouth,  Down  to  1841,  it  was  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica;  but  being  in 
that  year  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  supplanted  by  San  3oa&,  previously 
its  superior  In  wealth  and  importance,  about  15  m.  to  the  w.n.  w.  of  itself.  The  volcano 
of  Its  own  name,  donbttesa  connected  with  its  overthrow,  Is  valuable  as  a  landmark  to 
mariners. 

CASTEA  OO  BOVA.   See  Cabtaoena. 

OABTHAUHB,  or  Caathaicbine.  The  d^e  so  called  is  obtained  by  a  chemical  proo* 
ess  from  safflower  (q.v.),  {earthamus  tinetontia)  in  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  newly  precipitated,  C.  immediately  and 
permanently  attaches  itself  to  cotton  or  silk,  but  not  to  wool,  requiring  no  mordant, 
dyeing  the  fabric  a  fine  red,  which  is  changed  to  yellow  on  tlie  addnion  of  alkalies,  and 
may  oe  returned  to  red  again  on  being  treated  with  acids. 

OABTHTTS'IABS,  a  monastic  order  which  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  retired  In 
1086  with  six  comiMnions  to  the  solitude  of  La  Chartreuse  (whence  the  name),  near 
Qrenoble,  where  they  built  hermitages,  wore  rude  garments,  and  lived  upon  vegetables 
and  coarae  bread.  In  1134,  the  fifth  prior,  Qulgo,  composed  a  bod^  of  rules,  called  the 
StattUa  Qvigomt  or  ConauetiuUnea  Oartuma,  but  they  have  been  often  changed.  After 
1170,  when  the  order  received  papal  anprobation,  it  extended  rapidly.  It  dates  from 
1180  in  England,  where  tlie  name  of  ChartreuBe-houses  was  corrupted  iuto  charter- 
houses. The  C.  were  divided  into  two  classes,  fathers  (patrei)  and  brothers  {amvern). 
Etidb.  occupied  a  separate  cell,  with  a  bed  of  straw,  a  pillow,  a  woolen  coverlet,  and  the 
meaoB  of  manual  labor  or  of  writing.  They  left  their  cell,  even  for  meals,  only  on  festi- 
vals and  on  days  of  the  funeral  of  a  brother  of  the  order.  Thrice  a  week,  they  fasted 
on  bread,  water,  and  salt,  and  there  were  several  lengthened  fasts  in  the  year.  Flesh 
was  forbidden  at  all  times,  and  wine,  unless  mixed  with  water.  Unbroken  Bifeuce,  except 
on  rare  ocea^ns,  was  enforced,  as  well  as  frequent  prayer  and  night-watcfainte.  These 
austerities  were  continued,  with  Uttle  modification,  by  the  modem  Carthusians.  The  order 
at  one  time  counted  16  provinces,  and  can  still  boast  some  of  the  most  magnificent  con- 
vents In  the  world — as  La  Grande  CJutrtretite,  near  Grenoble,  and  Ceriota,  near  Pavia. 
They  were  given  to  hospitality  and  works  of  charity,  and  were  on  the  whole  better  edu- 
cated Uian  the  mendican  t  orders.  Their  principal  seats  were  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land; but  they  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  monastic  establishments,  and  their  con- 
vents are  now  for  the  most  part  solitudes  indeed.  The  Carthusian  nuns  arose  at  Salette, 
on  the  Bhone,  in  France,  about  1339.  They  followed  the  rules  of  the  Carthuuaa 
monks,  but  with  some  mii^Eations,  of  which  the  most  not^le  to  that  th^  have  a  com- 
turn  refectory.  See  Ulus,,  PmBsre,  Moskb,  ahd  Nxisa,  vol.  ZII. 

CAKTIZB,  Sir  Gsorgb  t.rasB».  1814-78 ;  a  lawyer  of  Canada,  educated  at  St. 
Sulipice,  Montreal.  He  was  one  of  the  Papioeau  "rebels  "  In  the  aborUve  revolution  of 
1887-88,  but  was  forgiven;  and  t>ecame  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature,  secretary, 
and  attorney-general  In  1868,  he  became  premier.  He  was  instrumental  in  abolishing 
feudal  tenure  in  Lower  Canada,  in  making  the  legislative  conucU  elective,  in  codify- 
ing the  laws,  in  decentralizing  the  judiciary,  and  in  bringing  about  tlw  confederati<m  of 
the  colonies.   There  Is  a  monument  to  him  in  Ottawa. 

OABTIEB,  Jacques,  b.  1494,  in  Brittany.  In  1534  he  sailed  from  St.  Malo  In  com- 
mand of  two  ships  to  explore  the  n.  e.  coast  of  America.  He  touched  at  Cape  Buenavista, 
Xewfoundland,  passed  mi  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  discovered  themalnUmd  of  Canada, 
which  he  claimed  for  France.  The  next  year,  with  another  en>edltion,  he  sailed  up 
the  St,  Lawrence  aa  far  as  Hochelaga,  a  luge  fortified  native  village  at  the  foot  of  a 
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hill,  which  he  named  Hont  Royal  (now  Montreal).  Dlsjfusted  with  the  severe  climate, 
and  his  men  being  sick  with  sciirvy,  he  went  back  to  France  in  1580,  and  notbing  was 
done  towards  colonization  tmtU  1640,  when  Jean  Francis  de  la  Roche,  sieur  de  Boberral, 
obtained  leave  to  form  a  settlement.  In  1641,  Cartler  was  sent  out  in  command  of  fire 
ships,  and  near  the  present  Quebec  he  built  a  fort  and  named  it  Charlesbourg;  but  the 
IntuuiB,  whosechief  he  had  carried  in  his  prerioaB  Toyage,  gave  him  so  much  trouble 
that,  he  returned  to  France.  Cartler  appears  no  more  in  public  life  except  as  seigneur 
of  his  native  village  of  Limotlin,  where  ho  was  living  as  late  as  1552. 

OABTILAfiE  is  a  firm  elastic  substance,  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  presenting  to  an 
unaided  eye  a  uniform  and  homogeneoxis  appearance.  Cartilages  may  he  divided  into  the 
tempoTrarj/y  the  permanent,  and  the  acdderUai.  The  temporary  cartilages  are  substitutes 
for  bone  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  after  a  certain  time  become  ossifled.  See 
OsTKOLOOT.  At  birth  the  extremities  and  larger  eminences  of  the  long  bones,  and  the 
margins  of  the  flat  bones  are  still  cartilaginous,  and  this  C.  does  not  altogether  disappear 
till  tTte  period  of  puberty.  The  permanent  cartilages  are  either  artioalar  or  non^riiea' 
lar.  ArUeuiar  cartilageB  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  bones,  and  enter  Into  the 
formattoDS  of  jointa.  Sim-artieaiar  cartilages  are  usually  more  flexible  than  the 
articular.  They  are  sometimes  attached  to  bones,  to  lengthen  them  out,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  nose,  the  auditory  canal,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  See  Ear.  In  other 
cases  they  form  the  basis  of  distinct  organs,  as  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  eyelids. 
AceideTttal  cartilages  are  cartilaginous  concretions,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  situ- 
ations where  they  do  not  normally  occur,  and  are  of  no  general  interest.  The  physical 
properties  of  cartilages,  especially  their  elasticity,  resisting  power,  and  incapaoiuty  of 
extension,  are  such  as  to  fit  them  admirably  for  the  functions  which  they  have  to  oer- 
fonn  Inthe  animal  economy.  A  brief  notice  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  C.  be 
found  in  the  article  Cells,  and  a  reference  to  its  chemical  composition  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  OBLATmocs  Tissueb  and  Oluten. 

lASnLAOXVom  IIBBXB  are  those  fishes  which  have  a  skeleton  destitute  of  bony 
fibers.  In  some  of  these  fishes,  the  skeleton  is  merely  rudimentary,  so  tiiat  they  seem 
to  form  an  intermediate  link  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  In  tfae  lance- 
lets  (a. v.),  (amphioims),  it  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  slender,  transi»rent,  flexible 
dorsal  column ;  in  myxine  also  it  is  a  soft  flexible  tube,  without  appearance  of  vertebne 
or  of  ribs;  in  the  lampreys,  the  dorsal  column  is  still  a  mere  cylinder  of  cartilage,  with- 
out any  notable  division  into  segments;  whilst  even  in  the  sturgeon,  the  center  of  the 
backbone  is  a  continuous  gelatinous  cord,  and  in  the  sharks  the  vertebrse  are  formed  of 
hollow  cones,  meeting  at  their  apexes  in  the  middle,  and  having  their  cups  flUed  with 
the  remains  of  the  gelatinous  cord,  an  arrangement  from  which  result  ereat  elastici^ 
and  flexibility.  In  many  instances,  even  in  the  higher  C.  F. ,  several  vertebrae  are  nnttect 
in  a  single  piece;  in  alt  of  them  the  skull  la  formed  of  a  single  piece  without  sutures, 
although  the  general  form  agrees  with  that  of  the  skull  of  other  fishes,  and  the  same 
parts  or  regions  may  be  recognized.  The  calcareous  matter  present  in  the  skeleton  is 
alwaj[s  deposited  ia  a  granular  manner,  giving  a  characteristic  dotted  appearance;  but 
even  in  the  skull  of  the  basking  stiark,  one  of  the  most  hlehly  oiganized,  the  earthy 
matter  has  been  found  to  form  little  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  substance;  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  lamprey,  it  is  only  1^  per  cent.  In  other  parts  of  their  organization,  C. 
P.  differ  from  each  other  very  widely ;  some  of  them  possessing  the  organs  of  the  senses 
in  as  great  perfection  as  any  fishes  whatever,  whilst  in  others  these  organs  are  vety 
impeructly  developed.  Linnsus  placed  the  C.  F.  along  with  batrachian  reptiles  In  hu 
class  ampaSna.  By  the  general  consent  of  naturalists,  nowever,  they  are  placed  in  the 
class  of  flshes.  Cuvier,  referring  to  the  veiy  diflEerent  degrees  of  organization  which 
they  exhibit,  says  "they  form  a  series  ranging  parallel  to  the  bony  fishes  lust  as  the 
marsupial  mammalia  range  parallel  with  the  other  ordinary  mammalia."  Owen  and 
others,  admitting  the  justice  of  this  view,  have,  howevo-,  pointed  out  in  the  C.  F.  gen- 
erally, chuBcters  corresponding  with  those  of  tbe  osseous  fishes  in  their  embryotic  state, 
and  witJi  the  permanent  or  mature  conditions  which  prev^led  among  the  fishes  of  some 
of  the  older  geological  periods.  One  remarkable  characteristic  even  of  the  higher  groups 
of  C.  F. — sturgeons,  sharks,  rays,  etc. — is  the  heterocenxd  tail,  the  vertebral  column  being 
prolonged  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  the  lower  one  given  off  on  its 
under  side,  as  in  the  fossil  fishes  generally  of  the  old  red  sandstone  and  other  oldert  fish, 
producing  rocks.  CiMco-  dMded  C.  F.,  or  ckaniroj^MygU  (Or.  cartilage-flnned)  into  8 
orders:  wturitmn  (stnigeon.  chimera,  etc.).  ha^ng  the  nils  fKe,  and  eiU-openinga  with 
a  Ild.  like  the  osseous  fishes;  atiaehH  (sharks  and  rays),  having  the  gilis  fixed,  and  con- 
sisting of  folds  of  membrane  on  a  plane  surface,  with  numerous  gill-openings,  the  Jaws 
movable  as  in  other  fishes  generally;  and  fyeliwbm*  (lampreys,  etc.),  also  having  fixed 
gills  and  numerous  gill-opemngs,  the  mouth  adapted  for  sucking.  Muller  and  Owen, 
nowever.  separate  the  cy^tomi  of  Cuvier  from  the  other  C.  F.,  on  account  of  important 
anatomical  differences,  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  which  in  the  eyolcwtont 
wants  the  bulbu*  artorioeu*,  or  thick  muscular  swelling  of  the  commencement  of  the 
arterial  ^stem  dose  to  the  ventricle;  whilst  this,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  oonridered  as  a 
third  cliamber  of  Uie  heart,  is  present  in  Uie  ttarionei  and  tetaehU,  and  wltiiln  it,  are  8 
or  more  longitodlnal  rows  of  vuves;  characters  derived  from  the  vascular  system  being 
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deemed  by  these  great  naturalists  of  the  hij^iest  value  in  determining  the  arrangement 
of  the  claiBB  of  fishes.  The  lanceleta  occupy  a  pVace  by  themselves,  from  their  absolutely 
wantii^;  a  heart,  and  having  the  oireala*wn  carried  on  1^  the  musculaiity  of  the  entire 
-rascular  system. 

OABTOOH  (Ital.  eart&iu,  pasteboard ;  from  Lat.  eharta,  paper).  In  the  fine  arts,  C.  is 
a  design  on  strong  paper,  of  the  full  size  of  a  work  to  be  afterwards  executed  either  in 
fresco,  oil  color,  or  tapestry.  The  object  of  the  artist  in  preparing  a  C.  is,  that  he 
may  adjust  the  drawio|;  and  composition  of  his  subject  tn  circumstances  in  which  altera- 
tions can  be  effected  with  facility,  before  proceediog  to  the  execution  of  the  work  Itself. 
Cartoons  are  generally  composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  stout  paper  or  pasteboard, 
pasted  together  at  the  ectees,  aod  stretched  on  a  frame.  The  surface  is  sometimes  primed, 
or  washed  with  a  ground-color;  but  more  frequently  this  proceae  is  dispensed  with.  The 
drawing  is  made  ettber  in  chalbor  in(&!>t!^|Mr  (q.v.),  inwhichlattercase  the  O.  itself  has 
Tery  much  the  appearance  of  a  fresco.  Frequently  only  two  colors  are  used,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  light  and  shade,  in  which  case  ute  C.  Is  said  to  be  ^»  ehia/ro-etcuro. 
The  C,  when  finished,  is  transferred  to  the  canvas  or  plaster  on  which  the  work  is  to 
be  executed,  either  by  tracing  with  a  hard  point,  or  by  pricking  with  pins,  charcoal  m 
both  cases  being  used.    Sometimes  lines  are  simply  drawn  across  it,  or,  if  it  is  wished  to 

SvftxtTye  it  from  injury,  threads  are  stretched  across  it  from  pins  placed  at  the  required 
iBtances  along  the  edges.  Ijxfreseo  painting  (q.v.),  the  plaster  on  which  tlie  work  is 
executed  must  be  kept  wet,  io  order  that  it  mar  absorb  the  color,  and  consequently  only 
a  small  portion  can  be  executed  at  a  time.  For  this  reason,  the  C.  must  be  traced  in 
amall  compartments  of  the  size  tliat  the  artist  can  finish  without  8toppin|^  It  is  here, 
consequently,  above  all,  that  the  necessitv  for  the  previous  execution  oia  U.  Is  greatest, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  the  whole  design  on  the  plaster  in  the  first  uostance. 
But  the  great  masters  used  such  studies  In  ekiaro-oacuro  as  guides  to  them  In  almost  all 
their  more  extensive  works,  and  many  of  these  monuments  of  their  care,  as  well  as  of 
their  genius,  have  been  preserved.  We  have  cartoons  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  Domenl- 
chino,  the  Caracci,  etc. ;  but  the  finest  specimens  of  cartoons  in  existence  are  those  of 
Raphael  at  Hampton  court.  These  marvelous  conceptions  were  sent  to  Flanders  in  the 
Teign  of  Leo  X,  in  order  that  they  might  be  copied  in  tapestry  in  two  sets,  one  of  which 
was  designed  for  Uie  pope,  the  otiier  for  a  present '  by  the  pope  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land. The  tapestries,  which  are  very  inferior  to  the  deslgi^,  are  still  in  existence.  One 
aet  is  Id  Rome,  the  other  was  in  England  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  carried  to  Spain.  At  a  recent  period  it  was 
brought  to  London  and  offered  for  sale,  but  as  no  English  purchaser  was  found,  it  was 
again  carried  to  the  continent.  For  many  years  the  cartoons,  originally  twenty -five  in 
numtier,  lay  n^lected  at  Brussels,  and  many  of  them  were  d^troyed.  The  seven  now 
at  Hampbm  Court  were  at  length  purchased  by  Rubens  for  King  Charles  I.  It  is  an 
instance  of  Cromwell's  good  sense,  in  a  direction  In  which  it  was  not  fiften  exhitdted, 
that  at  the  dispersion  of  the  royal  collections,  these  cartoons  were  purchased  for  the 
nation  by  his  special  command.  So  low  was  the  artlstical  taste  of  the  time,  however, 
that  whilst  the  "Triumph  of  Julius  Ceesar,"  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  stiil  at  Hampton 
court,  was  vidued  at  £3,000,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  were  set  down  at  £3001  In  Charles 
n.'B  time,  these  remarkable  works  were  again  consigned  to  oblivion.  An  attempt  was. 
made  to  bare  them  copied  in  tapestty,  by  which  they  were  seriously  injured.  William 
UL,  strangely  enough,  followed  la  C^mwell's  footsteps  in  appreciating  what  Charles 
IL  had  nej^ected.  He  had  the  cartoons  restored,  and  built  a  galleiy  for  them  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  wlwre,  with  the  exception  of  a  vidt  to  Windsor  in  George  III.'s  time,  they 
have  since  sojourned.  The  following  are  the  subjects  represented:  1.  Paul  Preaching 
at  Athens;  2.  The  Death  of  Ananias;  8.  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with  Blindness; 
4.  Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter;  6.  The  Sacrifice  at  Lyatra;  6.  The  Apostles 
Healing  the  Sick  at  the  "  Beautiful  Gate"  of  the  Temple;  7.  The  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes.  Our  space  and  our  design  equally  preclude  us  from  attempting  any  state- 
ment of  tiie  merits  of  these  exquisite  compositions.  Several  of  the  lost  cartoons  are  par- 
tially transmitted  to  uaby  engravings,  some  of  which  were  executed  from  the  tapestnes; 
others,  it  Is  believed,  from  the  originals.  The*  subjects  of  these  are—l.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Kings;  3.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene;  8.  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus;  4. 
The  Mnrder  of  the  Innocents;  5.  Tlie  Ascension.  These  were  engraved,  along  with  the 
others,  by  Bomereau,  a  French  engraver,  in  4to.  Other  cartoons  of  Raphael  exist — one 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  BuccTeuch,  and  two  in  Uie  possession  of  the  king  of  Italy, 
which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  set  sent  to  Flanders.  There  is  also  a  portion  of 
one  in  the  national  gallery  in  London,  but  it  is  now  painted  over  with  oil  color.  The 
best  engravings  of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  are  by  Dorlgny,  Audran,  and  Hollo- 
war.  TbB  name  cartoon  Is  also  applied  to  full-page  sketches  In  journals  and  other 
TOMlcatloni :  perhaps  most  often  to  Illustratioos  of  a  comic  nature  such  as  thoee  in 
AmmA  and  Bofwr't  Weekly,  the  most  famous  cartoons  In  the  latter  periodical  havlttg 
been  ibose  of  Ttomas  Nast  (q.v.).   See  Cabicatubk. 

GABTOUOH  is  a  word  mnch  wed  In  the  French  militaiy  Mrrlee,  but  less  freguentiy 
In  the  English.  The  name  was  <moe  given  to  a  wooden  eaae  ctmtaining  SOO  to  800 
mii8ket*buni9t8,  and  8  or  10  1-lb.  balte,  fired  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  In  defense  of  a 
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ditch  or  intieiichineiit;  but  such  mlssfles  hare  been  superseded  by  others.  The  cartiidg» 
box  carried  by  the  soldiers  nsed  to  be  called  a  C.  in  EnglaQd,  and  still  Is  in  France. 

CASTOVCOm,  the  name  by  which  the  French,  and  we  after  them,  designate  the  ovala 
on  which  the  hleroglTphic  characters  for  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings  are  sculptured. 
Bee  Cato-riukto.  C.  is  also  used  to  signify  a  tablet,  eitlier  for  ornament  or  to  receiw 
an  msciiption,  so  formed  as  to  resemb^  a  ^eet  of  paper  or  parchment,  with  the  edges 
and  ends  rolled  up.  Cartouches  are  often  seen  on  tombs.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  modillions,  or  brackets  supporting  a  cornice. 

CASTOTTCHZ,  Louis  DoMnriQUE,  1698-1731;  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers  and 
assassins  in  France,  whose  crimes  created  great  terror  In  Paris.  For  many  years  be 
eluded  the  police,  but  at  last  was  arrested  by  chance  In  a  low  drinking-house.  He  had 
a  long  trial,  which  creirted  a  great  deal  of  mterest,  and  was  finally  sentenced  to  deatk,. 
and  broken  on  the  wheel  before  an  immense  assembly  of  approving  spectators. 

CABTBISaE  Is  a  cylindrical  case  made  to  contain  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the- 
materials  for  discharging  from  a  fire-arm.  Those  for  ordnance  or  laige  guns  are  chiefly 
made  of  serge  and  fluinel,  sewn  up  Into  the  form  of  a  bag,  which,  supplied  with  a  given, 
weight  of  powder,  is  tied  round  the  neck,  and  strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  The  weight 
of  powder  varies  from  about  800  lbs.  for  an  81-ton  gun,  to  a  few  ounces  for  a  mountaia 
gun. 

Cartridges  for  small-arms  which  load  at  the  muzzle  are  usually  paper  tubes,  contain- 
ing a  leaden  ball  and  a  few  drachms  of  powder.  The  tubes  are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  powder  has  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper  around  it,  while  at  the  mouth  of  tbs- 
tube  and  over  the  bullet  there  is  only  one.  The  paper  over  the  bullet  is  lubricated 
generally  with  a  composition  of  beeswax  and  tallow.  In  loading,  the  paper  at  the- 
mottth  of  the  tube  hu  to  be  twisted  or  Utten  off;  the  powder  Is  then  poured  into  the- 
barrel,  the  tabe  reversed,  and  the  bullet  inserted  into  the  muzzle,  and  the  tube  broken 
away.  Cartridges  for  breech-loading  small-arms  are  generally  formed  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
brass  coiled  into  a  cylinder,  and  having  an  iron  case,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  per- 
cussion arrangement.  Those  used  for  the  Snider  and  the  Martini-Henry  rifles  are- 
described  in  the  article  on  BBEECH-LoAsma  Aims.  Besides  the  C.  case  of  coiled  brasai, 
there  are  others  made  of  solid  brass  or  copper  (an  American  invenUon),  and  these  seem' 
to  be  gaining  &Tor  abroad,  the  Frusdana  having  adopted  such  a  case  for  ihe  nev 
Hauaer  rifle. 

For  muzzle-loa^g  shot  guns,  the  chief  cartridges  used  contidn  a  charge  of  ahoC 
packed  in  a  paper  cylinder  of  a  rize  suitable  for  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Some  of  these,  in 
addition  to  me  paper  covering,  are  surrounded  with  a  wire  net-work,  for  the  purpose  of 
increaMng  the  range  and  penetration. 

The  C.  for  breech-loading  shot  guns  is  usually  a  stout  cylinder  of  paper  with  a  metat 
case.  They  are  made  of  vanous  sizes  to  suit  the  di£Eerent  calibers  of  guns,  and  with  pin 
or  central  fire  ignition.  In  the  pin-flre  C,  a  small  brass  pin  passes  throu^  the  side  of 
the  case  into  the  pereuflsion  cap,  and  protrudes  through  a  miall  hole  in  the  top  of  tbs- 
barrels.  The  idn  la  struck  oy  the  hammer  of  the  gun,  and  forced  into  the  percusdoa. 
cap,  which  explodes,  and  ignites  the  powder.  In  the  central-flra  C,  the  cap  Is  in  th» 
center  of  the  case,  and  la  exploded  by  the  hammer  of  the  gun  acting  on  a  piston  oobj 
iained  in  the  false  breech. 

In  America,  a  solid  brass  C.  case  is  often  used  for  shot  guns. 

For  sporting  rifles,  the  carti'idges  are  quite  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  for  shot 
guns.  With  laige-bore  rifles  the  same  C.  case  is  generally  used  as  for  shot  guns,  but 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball  (spherical,  solid  conical,  hollow  conical,  or  shell).  For 
sm^Jl-bore,  or  what  are  blown  as  express  rifles,  either  a  coiled  brass  C.  case,  similar  in 
construction  to  that  for  the  Snider  or  Martini-Henry  rifle,  but  made  to  contain  a  lar^ 
charge,  or  a  solid  brass  case  is  used.  The  coiled  case  can  be  reloaded  twice  or  thnce^ 
while  Uie  solid  case  can  be  reloaded  as  often  as  twenty  times,  and  on  this  account  the 
latter  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  sportsmen  in  India  and  Africa.  The  express  O. 
contains  a  very  heavy  charge  of  powder,  with  a  light  hollow  conical  bullet  giving  very 
great  velocity,  low  trajectory,  and  immense  killing  power.  In  the  Henry  express  C, 
the  charge  of  powdo:  is  4  drachms,  while  the  bullet  weighs  only  S70  grains. 

Cartridges  for  breech-lrading  pistols  and  revolvers  are  generally  small  metal  cylin- 


BS,  Sti,  tSS,  tS/i ;  also  see  illus. ,  Ouns,  vol.  VU. 

OAXTBIDOE-PAraB,  a  light-colored  strong  paper,  originally  manufactured  for 
soldiers'  cartridges  (q.v.),  is  extensively  used  in  art,  its  rough  surface  being  useful  for 
certain  kinds  of  drawing;  name  also  given  to  a  line  of  wall  papers. 

OABTWBIOST,  Edmund,  celebrated  on  account  of  his  invention  of  the  power-loom, 
was  b.  April  24,  1743,  at  Mam  ham.  Nottinghamshire.  £ducatel  at  Oxford,  he  obtained 
a  living  m  the  English  church,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  ministerial  dutiea 
and  toUtarature,  until  a  casual  conversation,  in  1784,  directed  his  attention  to  machinery, 
and  In  1785  he  exhibited  his  first  power-loom  (q.v.)  in  action,  an  ingeiilous  though  very 
mde  machine;  upon  which,  however,  he  subsequently  effected  improvements  rendering 
it  almost  perfect.   Its  introduction  was  vehemently  opposed,  and  a  mill  fitted  up  wtw 
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500  of  his  looms  was  tgnoratitly  aud  maliciously  burned  down.  C,  In  1790,  took  out  a 
patent  for  combing  wool,  and  secured  patents  for  tju'Ioub  other  ImproTements  In  con- 
nection with  manufactures.  But  his  patents  yielded  him  little  return,  and,  In  1809, 
government,  in  consideration  of  hia  inventions,  granted  him  £10,000.  C.  was  the 
■nChorof  a  l^endary  poem,  entitled  Armmia  and  Elvira,  and  other  poetical  pieces.  He 
died  Oct.,  ISS.   HU  daughter  published  a  Life  (London, 

CAXTWXXSHT,  JoHK,  1740-18:^ ;  usually  called  maj.  C. ;  in  the  English  uaTT  in 
his  youth.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherbouig,  and  subsequently  on  the  New-- 
foondland  station,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  settlement,  diBcharging' 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  ability  for  five  years.  When  the  dispute  with  the', 
American  colonies  be«:an,  he  espoused  their  cause,  decliDing  to  fight  against  tliem.  and . 
therein  iQjecting  an  aunost  cotain  high  military  ax  naval  promotion.  In  1774,  he  pub- 
lished American  IndMendenee  the  Oiorjf  and  Intermt  Qriia  Britain.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  maj.  In  the  Nottingham  militia,  wMch  position  he  served  for  17  years, 
being  finally  superseded  becfiuse  oi  his  political  opinions.  In  1776,  he  appeared  in  print 
as  the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  life  to  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  In  1778,  he  was  an  unsuccesBfuI 
candidate  for  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  same  year  founded  the  "society  for  constitu- 
tional information,"  a  body  wliieh  embraced  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day, 
and  ^m  which  organization  rose  the  famous  "  corresponding  society."  His  work  m 
the  furtherance  of  reform  was  incessant.  In  1819,  be  was  indicted  for  conmiracy,  found 
guilty  the  following  year,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  He  spent  bis  last  yean 
£i  London.  He  was  married,  but  left  no  children.  In  1881,  a  monument  to  1dm  w»« 
oneted  on  Barton  Crescent. 

GAXTWSI0ET,  Petbb,  d.u.,  178&-187a  ;  a  native  of  Virginia;  settled  in  early  life 
in  Kentucky,  where,  in  1806.  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  subsequently  regular  preacher  and  presiding  elder,  and  a  member  of 
flveiy  quadrennial  conference  from  1816  to  1860,  ana  once  more  in  1868.  He  was  a 
ualooB  worker,  in  Uie  course  of  88  years  preaching  about  16,000  sermons,  and  b^tizing 
18,000  coDTerts.  C.  waa  widely  known  for  hb  lunnely  but  powerful  preaching;  aiu 
interaa^ig  itoriei  are  told  <A.  his  daring  and  romantic  adventnrea  among  usxougb  back- 
Toodunen.  Maiiy  of  these  con  be  foimd  In  his  Team  a  PmiMng  Mier,  and  In  the 
^HtoNe^^y  of  PeUr  Cartwri^  Me  Badnamb  Pnadur  (New  Twk,  1856). 

CABTWB^rai,  Sir  Ricbabd  Johk,  Canadian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  4,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  on 
his  return  to  Canada  studied  law,  but  relinquished  Its  practice  In  order  to  engage  In 
banking.  Having  made  a  very  careful  study  of  financial  questions  he  entered  public 
Ule  as  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Leglshalve  Assembly  In  1863.  In  1870  he  joined 
the  Liberal  party  and  held  the  pwbtbllo  of  Finance  In  the  Mackenzie  ministry  from 
1878  to  1878.  On  retiring  ftom  oOlce  In  the  last  named  year,  he  was  made  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  ofMtchael  and  Geoi^.  As  leader  of  the  Liberal  par^  he  took 
an  active  share  In  the  election  of  1891,  and  aided  greatly  In  cutting  down  the  Conserva- 
tive majority  In  the  House  of  Commons  Hie  was  the  first  Canadian  statesman  of  im- 
portance to  consider  the  subject  of  annexation  to  tiie  United  States  as  a  practical 
question  In  Canadian  politics. 

OABTWBiaHT.  Sahubl  Aiwlphus,  Va.,  1793;  d.  May  2, 186S.  He  studied  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Rush,  and  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  college.  During  Jackson's  cam- 
pidgne  i^alnst  the  Indians  and  the  British  he  was  sn^eon-ln-chief,  and,  after  1816, 
setOed  in  Alabama,  and  afterward  In  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  labored  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.   Dr.  C.  wrote  many  valuable  papers  upon  fevers,  cholera,  and  other  diseases. 

OA'BinL  Easl  Oust.,  a  Qerroan  scholar,  physiologist,  physician,  and  artist,  was  b.  at 
Leipsic,  8d  Jan.,  1780.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy,  delivered  in  his  native  city  about  the  year  1813.  After  having  superintended, 
during  the  war  of  1818,  the  French  hospital  at  Ffaffendorf,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  mganized  medico-chirurgical 
academy,  out  resigned  his  office  when  elected  court  physicum  and  councilor  of  state. 
His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most  distingaCshed  aavanto  and  artists  in  Brea- 
den.  C.  wrote  a  vaat  variety  of  works,  some  of  which  are  marked  by  original  and  strik- 
ing views,  as,  for  Inrtanoe,  Ueber  den  Kreiriavfdea  BluUt  der  jTueeten,  in  which  he  dem- 
onstrates the  drctdaUon  of  the  blood  in  insects.   He  died  in  July.  1669. 

CA'SVS,  Makcits  Aurrlius,  aSfi^-dS;  Emperor  of  Rome;  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  noble  Roman  lady  and  an  African  father.  On  the  assassination  of  Probus 
in  283,  C.  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions.  He  was  victorious  over  the  Sarma- 
tians,  and  in  a  winter  campaign  In  Asia,  he  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  He 
died  veiy  suddenly  in  camp,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  been  struck  with  lightning, 

CAXTABAL',  OR  CABBAJAL,  Tohas  Josfi  Ookzalkb,  175S-1834  ;  poet  and  statesman 
of  Sp^;educated  at  Seville.  Heheld  anumber  of  offices  of  imt)ortance,and  in  1812,  became 
director  of  the  nnlversi^  of  San  Isidore,  where,  by  establishing  a  chair  of  fntematioiuil 
law  he  <dEended  the  govonment,  and  was  imprisoned  for  6  years.  He  was  rdnstated 
by  the  rerolntifm  of  1880,  but  forced  into  exile  by  the  countu--revoluUon  8  years  later. 
He  died  a  mmiber  of  the  sapveme  oounoll  of  war.   C.  obtained  celebri^  as  the  author 
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of  metrical  tranfllatltHis  of  the  poetical  books  of  tlie  Hble,  and  fbr  oiher  works  In  proal 
and  veree. 

CASTAL'HO  E  KELLO.    See  Pombai. 

CAXVEL-BVILT.  The  difference  between  tbe  emna  and  the  eUnebar  methods  of 
arranging  the  outer  planks  in  ddp  and  boat  bufkUng  is  explained  under  OuMOHn- 

Bvn/r. 

CABVEB,  a  co.  In  a.e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota  and  Crow  rivers;  340sq.m.;  pop. 
'90,  ltt,&32.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  f^le;  prodoctions,  agricnltanl.  The  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Louis  and  tbe  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroads  traverse  it. 
Co.  seat,  Cbaska. 

C&snB,  John,  h.  EngUnd,  about  157S;  d.  In  Mass.  1621.  He  left  England  on  ae- 
coont  of  religious  Intolerance,  and  settled  in  Leyden,  whence  he  was  sent  to  effect 
certain  arrangements  with  the  Virginia  company.  In  1619  he  got  a  patent,  and  sailed 
in  the  Mayflower  with  101  colonists.  On  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  Ctrter  was  chosen 
as  eovemor,  and  managed  affairs  prudently  for  the  four  months  between  his  election 
and  his  death. 

CABVEB,  JoNATHAir,  1732-80;  a  native  of  Connecticut;  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, but  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the  colonial  wars  previous  to  tbe  revolution. 
Aftertbepeaceof  1763,  and  the  cession  of  the  Canadas  to  Great  Britain,  Carver  traveled 
extensively  in  tbe  northwestern  wilderness,  for  tbe  purpose  of  finding  new  openinaa  for 
trade,  going  to  England  to  announce  his  discovmes.  In  1778,  he  pabllsbed  7Va«wZ> 
through  the  Inierior  Parts  of  North  Atneriea,  and  the  next  year  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
tobacco.   He  died  In  extreme  destitution. 

CABTDIG,  a  subordinate  branch  of  sculpture,  is  usually  performed  on  Ivon^orwood. 
Ivorr  was  the  favorite  material  for  this  purpose  in  tbe  e.  irooi  an  early  perioa.  Amoitf 
tbe  Babylonians,  who  likewise  practiced  gem-engmving  to  a  great  extent,  carved  heads 
for  staves  were  executed  in  vast  quantities,  as  enry  Babylonian  carried  a  staff  and  a 
aignet  ring.  During  the  palmy  da^  of  Grecian  art,  Ivory  was  largely  employed ;  the  nude 
portion  of  tbe  colossal  statues  of  the  gods  being  composed  of  some  solid  material  over 
laid  with  plates  of  ivory,  while  the  remaining  portions  were  of  plate  gold.  At  a  later 
period,  ivory  was  chiefly  employed  in  small  works,  usually  of  a  decorative  character. 
During  the  earliest  period,  statues  of  the  gods  were  genersfly  of  wood,  painted,  nit,  or 
draped  with  colored  robes,  different  kinds  of  wood  being  appromi&ted  to  dmerent 
divinities.  Carvings  in  ivory  form  an  important  branch  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 
Among  the  most  curious  of  these  are  the  Ivoiy  taUets  adorned  on  the  ontside  with  low- 
reUefo,  and  in  the  indde  coated  with  wax  for  tbe  impose  of  writiiw  upon.  The  dialr 
inlaid  with  ivory  that  belonnd  to  archbidim)  Maxtauliaa  in  the  catheml  at  Savcmis, 
is  of  this  perioa  (546-^.  In  the  year  808,  Charkonagne  received  two  richly  carved 
doors  as  a  present  from  Constantinople,  but  woi^  of  the  same  kind  were  executed  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Towards  tbe  end  of  the  middle  ages,  tbe  art  of  C.  in  wood 
was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Germany.  Altars  were  adorned  with 
carvings  of  this  material,  often  of  large  size,  and  with  numerous  flrares;  in  general,  tbe 
nude  portions  were  carefully  and  tastefully  colored  after  nature,  and  tbe  draperies  ^It. 
Bpecimens  are  to  be  seen  in  tbe  churches  at  Altenberg,  Erfurt,  Prague,  and  in  some 
churches  in  Pomerania.  The  finest  and  moat  perfect  specimeiu  are  a  series  of  reliefs 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  tansnbstantiaUon  In  tbe  church  at  Tribeees.  Many  of  the 
Belgian  churches  also  possess  very  beautiful  examples  of  wood-carving.  Michael  WcdU- 
gemuth  of  Nuremberg,  and  after  him  Veit  Btoss,  were  eminent  carvers  in  wood.  Tbe 
wood-carving  on  tbe  great  altar  of  tbe  cathedrBl  at  Bchleswig  by  Hans  Bruggemann 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Many  graceful  specimens  of  wood -carv- 
ing, on  a  smaller  scale,  betonging  to  this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  museums.  Nurem* 
benr  was  celebrated  for  its  woofcarvinga;  but  only  a  few  of  the  many  iroika  ascribed 
to  him  can  be  assigned  with  cerfe^nty  to  Albert  DUnr.  Portrait  medaUlonB,  usually  cut 
in  box,  were  much  in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century.  The  first  artist 
in  this  line  was  Hans  Schwarta  of  Augsburg.  Dming  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we 
find  ivory  again  exten^vely  employed  in  crucifixes,  crosses,  and  goblets,  with  rdief  rep- 
resentations.  The  most  eminent  artist  is  Franz  de  Qufnuoy. 

CART,  Alice,  b.  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  1820,  d.  N.  T.,  1871.  At  the  age  of  18,  she 
began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  at  the  age  of  SO,  with  the  assistance  oi  her  sister 
Phosbe,  she  published  a  volume  of  verses  which  were  exceptionally  popular.  In  1851, 
the  sisters  runoved  to  New  York  city,  where,  under  the  frlendidiip  and  patronage  of 
Htrnce  Greeley,  they  led  snocessfol  literary  and  aodal  lives  tot  20  years.  Among  the 
works  of  Alice,  beudes  many  poema,  an  Clovtnuok;  Bdgart  a  Su^  of  To-Da^t 
rieii,  not  MaUd;  Pieturu  of  ComUry  Life;  Snow  Berrita;  The  Bi^wp'e  Son;  Th»  lower't 
JHaryy  etc 

OABT,  AHim  Lomas,  b.  Wayne,  He.,  1842;  be^m  her  career  as  an  operatic  contralto 
In  Europe,  1887 ;  sang  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  1870;  made  a  second 
prolonged  tour  of  Europe,  187o-7,  and  sang  la  the  United  States  tlu  1882,  when  she  mar- 
ried Charles  M.  Raymond,  and  retired  from  public  life. 

OAST,  ABCHIBAI.D,  1790-86;  a  Virginian,  conspicuous  on  the  patriot  side  of  the 
revolution,  his  services  being  m^nly  in  the  Virginia  convention  and  oouse  of  burgesses. 
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WLfin  the  state  KOTemmeDt  was  organized  he  was  chosen  meaideDt  of  the  aenate.  The 
atory  is  told  of  mm  that,  on  hearing  m  imori  that  PatricktHeniy  was  araokeu  of  for  die- 
tatoTf  he  said  to  ^my'a  half-bmCtaer,  "I  am  told  that  your  brother  irahes  to  be  dicta- 
tor. Tell  him  from  me  that  the  day  of  his  appoiotment  shall  be  the  day  of  his  death, 
for  he  ahall  And  my  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  day."  'p^iidc  Heuty 
waa  the  last  nuu  in  the  world  to  aspire  to  a  dictatorship. 

OABT,  Rer.  Hxhbt  FRairan,  known  for  his  admirable  translation  of  Dante,  waa  b. 
at  Gibraltar,  in  1772.  At  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Christ  Chnrch  as  a  commoner  in 
1790,  he  was  eaily  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  also  for  his  kmowleti^  of 
Italian,  French,  and  English  literature.  In  180S,  be  translated  Dante's  l^emo,  and  in 
1814,  the  whole  of  the  Dinna  Gommedia,  a  translation  remarkable  not  only  for  ite  accu- 
racy bnt  for  Its  expressiTeness  and  force.  He  afterwards  translated  Plnaar's  Ode%  and 
At^tophaues's  ^rdt,  and  wrote  a  series  of  memoinu  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Lkm  cf  (hfa  Poett.  For  some  yean  lie  held  the  appomtment  of  assistant-librarian  in  the 
British  museum,  and  died  in  1844.    A  memoir  by  his  son  waa  published  in  1647. 

OAST,  LoTT,  b.  a  slave  in  Yirginia  in  1780,  d.  in  Monrovia,  Africa,  1828.  Early 
in  life  he  becune  a  zealous  BapUst;  redeemed  himself  and  two  children  from  slaren^, 
and  in  1631  went  to  Uberia,  whwe  he  was  concerned  in  removing  the  colonists  frmn  the 
unhealthy  locality  first  chosen  for  thdr  settlement.  He  did  much  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  new  republic,  and  waa  left  in  full  power  when,  in  18S8,  Mr.  Aahmun  sailed 
for  the  United  States. 

OAXT,  Pkcebb,  18H-71;  rister  of  Alice,  i^so  a  poetical  and  prose  writer.  Most  of 
her  vnks  were  issued  with  thoae  of  Alice.  She  d.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  tliree  months 
after  the  death  of  her  slater,  with  whmn  ahe  was  a  lif&-loi%  companion.  Neither  of 
them  waa  ever  married.   See  Mary  Glemmer  Ames's  Ali»  and  J^taie  Octry  (1878). 

CABT,  Sir  -BoBKRT,  son  of  Henry  Cary,  lord  Hnnsdon,  was  b.  In  1669  or  1660,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  civil  service  of  queen  Elizabeth.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
acted  as  English  warden  of  the  marches.  As  a  courtier,  he  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  1603,  and  expeditiously  rode  on  horseback  to  Edinbiu^h  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  her  successor,  James  VI.  At  the  coronation  of  Charles  1.,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Monmonth.  At  his  death  without  male  Issne  the  earl- 
dom became  extinct.  Sir  BobertOary  wrote  his  jKtmotrf  jEdin.  1806),  a  work  interest- 
ing chiefly  from  notices  connected  with  border  history.   He  d.  in  1639. 

CABTA.   See  Hickort. 

OABTATIDBS  (pi.  of  OarytOt*,  literally,  a  woman  of  Caiyse),  a  name  given  to  female 
flgores.  In  Oreek  architectnre,  when  applied  Instead  of  columns  to  support  a  roof.  The 
traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Carvie,  a  city  in 
Arcadia,  having  joined  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylfe,  the  ureetts,  fu!ter 
their  victory  over  the  Persians,  destroyed  the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  carried  the  women 
into  captivity.  As  male  figures  representing  Persians  were  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
occurred  to  Praxiteles,  and  other  Athenian  artists,  that  female  Caiyatce,  In  their  national 
costume,  might  be  thus  employed  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  tikelr  country.  Les- 
ang,  and  various  other  writers,  liave  treated  thia  account  as  fabulous;  but  it  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  bas-relief  preserved  at  Naplea,  in  which  two  female  figures  are  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  C,  and  which  has  a  Greek  inscription  mentionmg  the  conquest 
of  Caiyce.   Male  figures  used  for  the  same  purpose  are  called  Atlaates  (q.v.). 

OABTL,  Joseph,  160S-73 ;  a  non-conformist  clerjr[inaa,  a  native  of  London,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  By  order  of  Cromwell,  he  attended  Charles  I.  in  Eolmby  house,  and 
in  1650,  he  was  sent  with  Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to  Scotland,  He  is  remem- 
bered for  a  ponderous  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job,  io  which,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  time,  he  barges  on  every  verse,  and  almost  on  every  word. 

OABTO'CAB,  a  genus  of  lai^  trees  of  the  natural  order  rkieobotaeea,  and  almost  con- 
stituting the  whole  order.  They  are  all  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  sometimes 
called  ptkea  trees.  They  yield  good  timber  for  ship-building,  and  produce  the  delicious 
nuta,  now  not  uncommon  in  the  London  market,  called  but^  nutt  or  mmari  nutt.  The 
fruit  la  a  sort  of  drupe,  containing  several  combined  nuta.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  drupe 
consists  of  a  butter-like  substance,  which  melts  between  the  fingers,  and  Is  used  la  cook- 
ery instead  of  butter,  on  which  account  these  trees  are  sometimes  called  butter-treea.  It 
forms  merely  a  thin  coveHng  for  the  nuts,  the  bristles  on  the  outer  surface  of  which,  in 
some  of  the  species,  ating  like  the  hairs  of  the  nettle,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  those 
who  open  them.  The  kernels  are  remarkably  soft.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  them 
which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  olive  oil.  V.  nuctferum  is  now  cultivated  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent;  but  C.  butyrotum,  0.  glabrum,  C.  tomantotum,  and  other  species  appear 
equally  worthy  of  attention. 

OABTOPHTLZA'CKS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  upwards  of 
1000  known  species,  nuwtly  herbaceous  plants,  a  few  half  uirubby.  The  stems  are  tumid 
at  du  articulations;  the  waves  always  oppmlte  and  entire,  often  uniting  around  the 
stem  The  flowers  are  VMular;  the  ca^yx  perdstent,  of  4  to  5  sepals,  either  free  or  united 
Into  a  tube ;  the  avoUa  oA  to  5  petals,  which  are  frequently  bifid,  and  generally  terminate 
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in  a  daw  at  the  base,  Bometimes  wanting ;  the  stamens  as  maxj,  of  twice  u  many,  as  the 
petals;  the  amy  of  2  to  B  carpels;  the  stlgnuHi  aeBBne;  the  froit  is  a  one-odled  capeule, 
with  central  placenta,  to  whlcm  tiie  uede  an  attached.— 'Rw  plants  of  Uiis  order  are 
mostly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  countries;  some  of  them  are  only  found  on  tropical 
mountains,  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Most  of  them  are  inconspicuous  weeds- 
some  produce  beautiful  fiowers;  almost  all  are  insipid  and  inert;  a  few  contain  tapontM, 
and  afford  a  subsUtute  for  soap.  See  SoAPWoarr.  To  this  order  belong  the  pink,  car- 
nation, sweet  William,  lychnis,  chlckweed,  etc. 

OABTOFHTLLire.   Bee  Clotbb,  Mtbtacba. 

CASTOP'SIS.  in  botany,  a  fruit  in  which  the  seed  and  pericarp  are  so  incorporated  as 
to  be  inaeparaljle,  and  even  undistinguishable.  The  grain  or  fruit  of  grasses,  as  wheat, 
ImtI^,  lye,  maize,  etc.,  is  a  caiyopsu. 

CABTO'TA,  a  genus  of  palms,  nativeB  of  the  East  Indies,  one  of  which,  O.  vrens, 
remarkable  for  the  acriditvof  its  fruit,  which  produces  a  burning  sensation  when  its  pulp 
Is  applied  to  the  skin,  is  also  highly  valuable  for  the  great  quantity  of  juice  (toddjf)  ^rtiicn 
flows  from  its  wounded  spathes,  sometimes,  in  the  hot  season,  to  the  amount  of  100  pints 
in  24  hours  from  a  single  tree,  Sugar  (jaggery)  is  made  from  this  juice  by  boiling  it  down, 
and  on  ttils  account  this  palm  is  sometimes  called  the  jftfgery  palm.  The  pith  of  old 
trees,  or  farinaceous  part  of  the  bunk,  is  also  much  usedior  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  sago.   The  outer  part  of  the  stem  is  very  hard,  and  applicable  to  many 

SurpKises.  The  fibers  of  the  leaf-stalks  are  made  into  ropes,  which  are  very  strong  and 
arable;  the  leaf-stalkB,  merely  stripped  of  the  lesfleta.  are  used  as  flshlng-rods.  oeing 
light,  tapering,  and  elastic;  and  the  woolly  sahstance  found  at  their  base  u  somettanes 
uwd  for  calking  ships.  TMa  palm  is  found  both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  abounds 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  a  nucniflcent  spreading  head  of  great  double  pinnate  leaves,  and  triangular 
leaflets,  the  apex  ox  the  triangle  beliig  their  p<mit  of  attachment. 

GAXT870ftTBXEr.Dflthes.e.ooastof  Florida,  in  85' 18'n.,  and  80' lir  west.  Then 
Is  a  light  106  feet  above  tide.  Navigation  Is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
the  gulf  stream. 

0A8A,  the  preflx  to  many  namee  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  signifying  "house"  at 

"home." 

OASABIAK'GA,  Lonis,  1755^8 ;  b.  at  Bastia  ;  an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  and  at 
a  later  period  a  member  of  the  national  convention;  later  stitl  one  of  the  council  of  000; 
and  finaUy  capt.  of  L'Orimt,  flag-ship  of  the  fleet  that  transported  Bonaparte  and  hJs 
army  to  figypt.  In  the  battie  of  Aboukir,  when  the  fleet  was  attacked  by  tiie  Kng^ish, 
Caauianca  fou^t  to  the  last;  and,  with  his  son  10  years  old,  was  killed  in  tiie  blowing 
up  of  the  vesseL 

OASAOAISVDA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Gampobasso,  17  m.  n.e.  of  Oampo- 
Ihmo,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oalela.  Fruits  and  wine  of  good  quality  an  produced 
In  the  dlstrif^  where  sllk-worma  are  also  reared.   Pop.  6000. 

CAUUI,  a  dty  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 

Po,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  38  m.  e.n.e.  of  Turin.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Many  Roman  remains 
are  found,  and  coins  of  the  early  ages  of  the  republic.  It  has  a  cathedral,  datii^  from 
the  8th  c,  with  valuable  archives.  The  old  citadel,  founded  in  1600,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Italy,  and  within  recent  years  the  fortiflcations  liave  been  greatly  strength- 
ened and  extended.  Durine  the  Italian  campaign  of  1850,  C.  was  occupied  by  divisions 
of  the  Sardinian  army,  ana  for  a  short  time  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
emperor.  It  has  manufactares  of  silk-twist,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district, 
which  Is  very  fertile.  Pop.  about  27,000.  C.  formerly  gave  its  name  to  a  province 
which  bad  an  area  of  about  350  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  about  14S,000. 

CABAL'-KAQOIO^,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  22  m.  e.8.e.  of  Cremona.  Being  subject  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  river, 
strong  embankments  have  been  constructed  for  its  protection.  It  has  manutectnres  m 
earthenware,  leather,  glass,  etc.   Fop.  of  commune,  16,000. 

0ABAKA8'BIX&,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  14  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  has  a  convent  and  two  abbeys,  and  the  vlcinl^  pntdnces  wine  and  almonds. 
Pop.  7,800. 

OASAVO^A,  Fbancis,  a  celebrated  painter  of  battles  and  landscapes,  was  b.  lu  Lon- 
don, of  Venetian  parents,  1732.  Educated  In  Italy,  he  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  from 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  severe  criticism  of  Diderot.  C.  then  took  up  his  abode  In 
Dresden,  where  he  painted  chiefly  battle-pieces,  and  by  one  of  his  greatest  works  gained 
a  place  In  the  academy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  and  pMnted  for  Hm  empress 
Catharine  her  victory  over  the  Turks.  He  died  In  Briel,  near  Vienna,  1805.  The  exe- 
cution, and  especially  the  coloring  of  his  wwks.  are  excellent. 

QASAWnrA  DI  BEOrOALT,  GioTANHi  J  Acopo,  a  notaUe  adventurer  of  the  Cagliostro 
species,  was  b.  1726,  In  Venice,  and  studied  in  Padua,  afterwards  In  Venice,  Intending 
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to  enter  the  cbaich.  -  Having  been  expelled  for  suffldeat  reasons  from  a  seminary  of 
jMieats,  he  traveled  to  Naples,  visited  Rome,  and  after  many  adveatares  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople. On  his  return  to  Venice  in  1745,  he  supported  himself  for  a  time  by  his 
skill  ns  a  violinist,  until  he  ^ned  some  celebrity  by  curing  a  senator  who  had  oeea 
attacked  by  apoplexy.  His  irregularities  again  drove  him  from  Venice.  He  now  wan- 
dered about  for  some  time  among  the  chief  cities  in  the  n.  of  Italy,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Yerona,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Farma,  etc.,  but  in  1750  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  the  nobuity,  and  became  acquainted  wiUi  several  eminent  authors.  It  is 
Aeedless  to  mention  in  detail  his  endless,  inexplicable  peregrinations.  He  visited  almost 
every  European  capital,  was  somehow  introduced  to  the  best  company,  invariably  excited 
the  aiagust  or  ill-wni  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  had  always  to  "  vanish"  after  a  brief 
period  of  eajoymeot.  In  1761,  we  find  him  distinctly  professing  the  miraculous  after 
tiie  Cagliostro  fashion:  he  having  undertaken  to  regenerate  old  Madame  D'UrfS  into  a 
young  man — for  a  consideration  I  He  died  in  Bohemia  in  1708.  His  celebrated  memoirs, 
Mimoires  (crites  par  Lui-merru  (12vol8.,  Lelp.  1826-88),  cont^n  many  interesting  notices 
«f  the  manners  of  his  times,  intermixed  with  details  of  his  personal  adventures. 

OASASBKP,  or  Cassibife,  a  sauce  or  condiment  made  from  the  juice  of  the  bitter 
cassava  or  manioc  root  It  is  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Ouiana,  where  it  is  employed  to 
'flavor  almost  every  dish;  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  favorite  West  Indian  dish  called 
pepper-pot.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  meat  can  by  means  of  it  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  quite  fresh,  even  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  made  by  evaporating  and  concentrat- 
ing the  juice,  which  is  also  mixed  with  various  aromatics.  The  poisonous  principle  of 
the  juice  is  disdpated  in  the  evaporation,  so  that  although  the  juice  In  %  fresh  state  Is 
-nadlly  ftrfal  to  mz,  the  O.  U  perfectly  safe  and  whotesome.  C.  is  impcnted  into  Hol- 
Jand  and  Britain,  and  remains  unimpaired  in  quality  for  several  yean. 

OA'flU  BBAV'DZS  (the  « great  houses"),  a  t.  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  ISO  m.  n.w. 
«f  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  early  Mexican  buil4inK8  still,  to  be 
«een.  These  ruined  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  of  mud  and  gravel,  each  brick 
about  23  in.  thick  and  8  ft.  in  length.  The  walls,  which  are  in  some  places  S  ft.  thick, 
seem  to  have  been  plastered  both  outside  and  inside.  The  main  edifice,  about  800  by 
200  ft.  in  extent,  is  rectangular,  and  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  separate  piles 
-united  bv  galleiies  or  lines  of  lower  buildings,  and  the  ruins  indicate  a  height  for  the 
main  staircase  of  six  or  seven  storiea.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  artificial  mounds  from 
which  have  been  excavated  stone  axes,  com -grinders,  and  various  other  utensils.  Simi- 
lar ruins  are  found  near  theOila,  the  Salinaa^  and  the  Colorado  rivns. 

CA8ATI,  Gabtako,  h.  Itely,  1838;  was  in  the  Pledmontese  army  1860-79;  went  to 
Africa  under  the  Italian  society  for  commercial  exploration,  1870;  explored  the  basin 
<A  the  Bahr-el-Gbasal ;  joined  Emln  Pasha,  1888:  was  captured  by  ^nega,  1686|jaid 
xeleaaed  by  SbuUey,  18w;  and  besides  reports  published  Dieei  Atmi  in  Sgv^(yria  (1801). 

OABATTBOV,  Ibaao  DE,  a  great  scholar  and  critic,  was  b.  Feb.  18,  1550,  at  Geneva, 
where,  in  1S88,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language.  Subsequentiy  he 
lield  professorships  at  Montpellier,  1606,  and  at  Paris,  1508,  but  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
rendered  his  position  (C.  being  a  Protestant)  verr  insecure,  and  he  therefore  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  sir  Henry  Wotton  to  visit  England.  King  Jamea  received  him 
with  distinction,  and  appointed  liim  some  time  after  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  West- 
fninster.  He  died  in  London,  July  1,  1614.  His  acute  investigation  and  criticism  were 
applied  to  several  branches  of  archeeology  and  theology.  Among  his  chief  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  able  dissertation,  De  Saiiriea  Qraeorum  Poeai  et  Bomanorum  Satira 
<160S);  the  treatise  De  LibertaXe  EcdUtiasUea  (1607);  and  the  ExereUtaion^  contra  Baro- 
mum  (1614),  a  confutation  of  cardinal  Baronius.  His  critical  and  exegetical  works 
include  editions  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  AristoUe,Theophrastu8,  Suetonius,  Persius,  Polyb- 
ios,  Theocritus,  Str&ho,  etc. — Bee  laaac  Oasavbon,  by  Mark  Pattison  (1875). 
<  His  son,  Meric  Cabavboh,  was  b.  at  Geneva,  14th  Aug.,  1600;  educated  first  at 
Sedan,  he  accompanied  his  fatiierto  England,  and  entered  CSinst  Church  colU»e,  Oxf(»d, 
where  he  took  hisd«reeof  h.a.  in  1(631.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Icuiam,  near 
OuiterburT,  1628,  and  afterwards  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
July  14, 1671.  His  attachment  to  Charles  I.  deprived  him  of  all  bis  preferments  during 
(he  commonwealth,  but  at  the  restoration  he  received  them  again.  Meric  was,  like  his 
father,  distinguished  for  his  erudition ;  edited  the  works  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Terence,  Epictetus,  etc ;  and  wrote  a  treatise,  Dc  Enthutuumo  (Lond.  1656). 

CAB'BIH,  or  Eaztin,  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  tlie  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  90  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Teheran.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls. 
Before  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  great,  C.  was  forabrief  period  the  capital  of  Persia. 
The  plain  affords  good  pasturage,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  extensive  vineyards 
and  orchards.  The  town  is  very  extensive,  but  a  great  part  of  it  Is  now  In  ruins,  owin^ 
to  its  frequent  subjection  to  earthquakes;  and  the  popiDatlon.  which  at  one  time  was 
catimfOed  at  200,000,  is  now  nrobaUy  not  much  In  excess  of  26t00(X  Some  velvets,  bro- 
cades, and  coarse  cotton  doth  are  mannftatured;  and  C.  has  also  a  considerable  trade 
In  raw  silk,  rice,  etc. 
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OASCA,  PuBLiUB  Bkrvtlttjb,  the  one  among  the  asaasBins  of  Juliua  Cssar  vho,  accotd* 
iag  to  Plutarch,  struck  the  flnt  blow.  This  was  done  across  the  back  of  Cssar'a  neck 
mui  a  short  sword,  but  the  wound  wm  not  deadly,  and  the  finishing  of  the  work  wit 
left  to  Brutus  and  tiie  othen. 

GA8CASB,  a  CO.  In  Hontana  ;  2600  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  8755.  Co.  seat.  Great  Falls. 

0A8CASX  BAHOX  ia  Oregon  and  Washington  ;  name  of  a  mountain  chain  fonning 
a  continuation  of  the  California  coast  range.  The  mountaiDS  are  about  100  m.  e.  from 
the  Rudfic,  and  the  more  conspicuous  peaks  are  Mts.  Baker,  Jefferson,  Wood,  Pitt,  and 
Taooma,  the  latter  the  highest  point— 14,444  ft  above  tide. 

CA9C&B&.  See  Caboabilla. 

0A8CABILXA  (1.0.,  little  bark,  from  Span,  etueara,  bark),  the  naaw  given  tn  South 
AmitriftR  to  many  cUflerent  kinds  of  bitter  medicinal  barks  which  form  articles  of  oom- 
meroe.  Peruvian  bark  itself  boars  no  other  name  in  the  districts  whidi  produce  it:  and 
the  name  0.  has  reoenUy  been  introduced  into  medicine  of  the  bark  Ciotmk  eieute- 
ibk  It  is  a  tonic  invigorating  digestion,  and  pnnuotlug  the  functions  ot  tbe  Momsch. 

OABOO  BAT,  an  indentation  of  the  8.W.  coast  of  HalnCt  about  90  m.  wide,  n.e.  cape 
Slizatwth,  near  Portland.   The  bay  contains  bundreds  of  sm^  idands. 

CUE,  in  grammar.  See  DsoLEmaon. 

OUE,  In  law,  primarily  means  a  cause— that  is,  an  action  or  suit  tsken  as  a  whole. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  w<Kd  "  case"  is  more  generally  used  with  a  broader  meaning 
than  "  cause,"  as  referring  to  actions  both  at  common  law  and  In  an  equity  court.  The 
word  is  used  in  its  geoeral  sense  in  the  United  States  Cmistitutlon.  which  extends  the  judi- 
dal  power  of  the  United  States  to  "  cases  in  law  and  equity,  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, etc."  Iq  a  more  limited  sense,  a  case  Is  one  side  of  a  suit  or  action— the  body  of 
evidence  and  law  presented  by  one  of  the  parties.  The  word  also  denotes  a  decision  or 
dictum  of  the  court  already  recorded  and  t^ted  In  argument ;  so  the  phrase  eaae  late  h 
used  to  designate  the  species  of  le^  argument  founded  in  tbe  dtation  of  cases ;  hence 
also  the  phrase  leading  earn,  meanmg  important  decisions  having  a  wide  application  and 
setting  forth  general  principles  which  mar  ^vern  many  subsequent  decisions.  In  the 
United  States  me  term  "  Case"  is  often  used  in  brief  for  cow  onappeal,  meaning  the  state- 
ment laid  before  a  coart  of  appeal  by  an  appellant  and  presenting  the  entire  evidence  in 
the  original  trial ;  thus  allowing  the  appellate  coart  to  review  tbe  findings  of  the  jury  as 
well  as  the  law  points  ioTolved,  and  differing  in  this  from  the  bill  of  exceptions,  which 
preeenta  to  the  court  of  appeal  law  points  only.  Case  agreed  on  or  earn  ttated  is  a  state- 
ment in  which  boUi  parties  to  a  suit  unite  In  mylng  the  nets  ot  the  case  In  which  tihej 
i^ree  before  the  court  for  a  decision  on  ttie  points  of  law  involved.  Gbw  remved  Is  a 
statement  drawn  by  counsel  and  certified  to  by  tbe  Judge  to  be  laid  for  argument  on 
law  points  before  a  full  bench  of  the  court.  A  very  important  form  of  action  is  some- 
times called  case,  in  brief  for  aeiion  an  the  eaie,  or  still  more  fully  aetiim  of  tretptm  on 
the  oaae.  This  was  designed  to  remedy  certain  defects  ia  the  common  law  practice  which 
failed  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  forsome  classes  of  injuries.  The  phrase  "  action 
on  the  case"  la  really  equivalent  to  "  action  on  the  circumstances,"  and  this  form  of  suit 
avidls  when  it  is  sought  to  require  damages  for  personal  Injuries  not  accompanied  by 
violence,  or  where  the  subject  in  dispute  was  of  such  a  kind  thac  the  injury  was  indirect 
or  oonsequentJaL  Thus  where  the  wrong  committed  by  the  defendant  lies  in  neglecting 
to  do  something  which  the  relations  of  tM  party  make  his  legal  duty,  action  on  the  case 
for  damages  would  lie.  This  form  of  action  hss  been  generally  incorporated  into  the 
codes  of  legal  procedure  adopted  by  many  of  the  United  States,  and  still  remalnsln  con< 
stantuse.  InQreat  Britain  the  Judicature  Acts  have  so  classified  injuries  for  whitdi 
damages  may  be  sought  aa  in  general  to  make  th^  form  of  action  obsolete. 

OAB^  In  letter-press  printing,  a  receptacle  for  types.  generaUy  made  84  In.  long,  15 
in.  broad,  and  It  in.  deep,  and  divided  into  compartments  or  "  Loies,"  each  of  which 
contains  types  of  one  class  or  letter.  A  pair  of  cases  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
case:  the  upper  one  haa  98  "boxes,  "and  contains  the  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  some 
i^har  letters  ^lat  are  only  occasionaUy  required  in  composition  ;  the  lower  one  has  58 
'  boxes,"  and  holds  the  tetters  of  the  small  character,  figures,  spaces,  ami  most  of  the 
points.  Tbe  places  assigned  to  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  In  the  boxesof  the  case 
are  not  precisely  the  same  In  all  printing-offices,  but  the  difleronces  an  few.  When 
ia  use,  the  cases  lie  on  a  frame  4  ft.  high,  and  the  compositor  stands  in  front  of  them. 
Tiiedifferentsizesof  the  boxes  In  the  lower  case  depend  upon  the  comparative  frequency 
in  which  the  several  letters  occur  In  composition,  and  the  position  in  the  case  aUotted  to 
each  letter  is  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  In  composing.  The  letter  «,  whIcJi  la 
"^SlT"*  "P<*° the  English  language,  has  a  box  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other  com- 
partanents,  and  Is  placed  directlyln  front  of  the  compositor.  In  the  upper  case  the  boxes 
are  of  uniform  dze,  and  the  letters  an  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  tbe  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  of  capitals  rendering  it  immaterial  which  letter  Is  nearest  the  composi- 
tor B  hand.  A  case  will  hold  a  quantity  of  "  letter"  suffident  to  "  set  up"  three  paces 
of  this  work,  which  Is  equal  to  18,000  types. 
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CASE-EAXSXHIVO  is  the  process  of  converting  the  surface  of  certfdn  kinds  of  mal' 
leable-lron  goods  into  steel,  thereby  making  them^iarder,  less  liable  to  rust,  and  capable 
ot  taking  on  a  better  polish.  Fire-irons,  portions  of  floe  grate-fronts,  gun-locks,  and 
other  articles  of  limited  size,  are  very  commonly  so  treated,  out  Uie  process  is  sometimes 
applied  to  l&rge  objects,  such  as  iron  railway-bars.  The  articles  are  first  formed  of  bar- 
Iron,  and  being  heated  to  redoesB,  are  sprinkled  with  a  tittle  powdered  yellow  pnuriate 
of  potash,  and  heated  again.  Hie  result  is,  that  the  heat  decomposes  the  pmsdate  of 
potiuh,  and  the  liberal^  carbon  combines  with  the  iron,  forming  a  coating  of  steel  on 
the  sorhoe  of  the  articles.  Another  mode  of  case-hardening  is  to  heat  the  articles  along 
with  some  animal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  horns  ana  a  little  common  salt,  from 
one  half  to  several  houn ;  the  articles  are  then  cooled  in  cold  water,  or  in  oil,  when  tbey 
are  of  a  delicate  nature.  Charcoal  alone  is  also  employed.  The  costing  of  steel  is  very 
thin,  seldom  exceeding  -^tii  of  an  inch.  Where  it  is  wanted  to  be  thicker,  the  articles 
are  treated  several  times.  A  Swedish  iron-master  has  found  that  a  very  excellent  case- 
liardeniiig  is  obtained  1^  treating  iron  objects  wiih  a  mixture  of  animal  matter  and 
anenlous  add  dlsiolTed  in  bydrodiltnic  wSd,  and  heating  as  usoaL 

GA'nfenS,  or  Oabeuh,  is  an  organic  compound  allied  to  albumen  (q.v.V  found  in 
the  milk  of  the  mammalia,  and  in  pease,  beans,  and  other  legumioous  seea^  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  Lbquiohb.  The  proportion  of  C.  in  milk  ^■^•)  varies,  bat  aTersgea 
aboQt  8  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  coagnlat«l  and  separated  there&om  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  rennet  (q.v.),  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  (q.v.),  or  by  the  employment  of 
a  few  drops  of  a  mineral  acid,  such  as  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  Id  either  case,  the  C.  sepa- 
rates as  eurd,  which  still  retains  attached  to  it  some  oil  and  earthy  salts,  though  the 
greater  portion  of  these  substances,  along  with  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  watery  liquid 
or  toA<y.  The  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  0.,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  these  are  present  in  100  parts,  are— carbon,  68.88;  hydrogen,  7.1S; 
nitrogen,  16.65;  oxygen,  32.63;  and  sulphur,  0.86.  The  properties  of  C.  are,  that  It  is 
not  coagulated  by  heat,  as  is  weU  evidenced  in  the  heating  of  milk,  but  is  coagulated  on 
the  addition  of  rennet;  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acids;  alcohol,  creasote,  or 
infusion  of  galls,  but  not  by  acetic  acid.  It  also  forms  insoluble  precipitates  with  solu- 
tions of  the  poisonous  salts,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate),  and  bence  the  e£Bcacy  of  taking  large  doses  of  milk  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  those  deadly  salts,  as  the  C.  in  the  milk,  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  poison,  keeps  it  from  exerting  its  deadly  powers. 

The  H)im  of  0.  ODtfdned  from  plants,  and  termed  legumln,  Is  generally  procured 
from  leguminous  seeds,  like  pease  or  beans,  Ihougji  it  can  also  be  extracted  from  the 
majority  of  vegetable  substances,  especially  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  eve" 
from  tea  and  coffee.  Dried  pease  contain  a  fourth  of  their  weight  of  legumin,  and  this 
can  be  extracted  by  bruising  the  pease  to  powder,  and  digesting  in  warm  water  for  two 
or  three  hours,  'the  liquid  is  then  strained  through  cloth,  which  retains  the  insoluble 
matters,  and  allows  the  water  with  the  legumin  dissolved  therein,  and  with  starch 
medianically  suspended,  to  pass  through.  On  settling,  the  starch  falls  to  the  Iwttom  of 
flie  vessel,  and  the  clear  liquid  holding  the  l^;umin  in  solution,  on  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  legnmin  or  vegetable  Caseine.  Bo 
perfectly  does  the  vegetable  C.  resemble  the  C.  from  milk,  that  the  one  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  chemical  tests  or  by  taste;  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  regularly  prepared  in  various  parts  of  China,  especially  near  Canton,  a  form  of  cheese 
from  pease,  which  is  sold  to  the  populace  in  the  streets  of  Canton  under  the  name  of 
taefoo.   C.  is  a  most  important  article  of  food.   See  NtiTKiriON. 

CAKEMATE,  originally  a  loopholed  gallery  excavated  in  a  bastion,  from  which  Che 
garrison  could  do  execution  upon  an  enemy  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  ditch 
witbotit  risk  of  loss  to  themselves.  Hence  the  designation,  from  Span.  CMa,  house,  and 
motor,  to  kill.  As  defense  from  shells  became  more  important,  the  term  was  subse- 
queatly  applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in  a  fortress,  for  the  security  of  the  defenders, 
without  direct  reference  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  A  oatamaML  battety  consists 
of  such  a  vault  or  vaults,  with  openings  for  tiie  guns.  A  C.  may  also  serve  for  bar- 
racks, or  for  an  hospital,  or  for  a  store-house.  The  great  want  of  venlilation  in  case- 
mates renders  tbem  bad  places  for  barracks ;  and  the  artillerymen  are  nearly  stifled  with 
smoke  when  firing  from  such  confined  places. 

(It.  ea»amento,  a  large  house),  a  frame  with  binges  to  open  and  shot, 
closing  part  of  the  glazing  of  a  window.  Windows  of  this  description  are  rare  in 
this  country,  but  are  slmost  universal  on  the  continent.  Also  a  name  for  a  deep, 
hollow,  circular  molding,  ^milar  to  the  Kotia  of  classical  and  the  eavettif  of  Italian 
arcbttecture.  The  C.  is  vnr  prevalent  in  the  perpendicular  s^le  of  Gothic  archlteo- 
tnre,  and  Is  sometimes  enri<med  with  running  foliage. 

OAS'XBSB  is  a  barrack  or  buUding  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  soldiers  fbrmlng 
the  garrisoii  of  a  forUfled  town  or  post. 

GAflS'TA,  a  L  of  Italy,  in  the  provinoe  of  the  same  name,  is  sitaated  on  a  plain  about 
17  m.  iLO.  of  Naples.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  magnificent  palace,  one 
of  Uie  finest  in  Europe,  and  formerly  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Neapolitan  court. 
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During  1860,  C.  acquired  celebrity  as  the  head-quarters  of  Garibaldi  and  his  army.  A 
royal  silk  manufactory  has  been  eaUblished  in  the  neighborhood.  Population  of  com- 
mune, Dec.  31,  1894,  85,800. 

CABE-8H0T,  or  Caitibtes-Shot,  is  an  assemblage  of  bullets  or  small  balls,  inclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  case  or  canister.  The  diameter  of  this  canister  is  a  little  less  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun  from  which  it  is  to  be  discharged.  According  to  the  size  of  the  can- 
ister, the  balu  vary  from  1  lb.  to  i  oz.  each,  from  80  to  260  in  number,  and  from  8i  Ibi. 
to  8S  lbs.  in  total  weight.  The  canister  bursts  Immediately  on  leaving  the  gun,  and  the 
balls  spread  ont  into  an  irregular  sort  of  cone.  Within  a  range  of  600  yuda  th^ 
■work  great  execution  among  troops;  they  are  generally  used  at  2O0  or  800  yards. 

In  a  more  modern  and  enective  kind,  call^  apherieai  eate,  the  bullets  are  inclcMed, 
along  with  a  charge  of  powder,  in  an  iron  shell,  instead  of  a  tin  canister.  It  is  often 
called  tkrapnd  sh^U,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor.  A  spherical  case-shot  for  a  6&-llk 
carronade,  or  for  an  8-inch  howitzer,  contains  887  balls;  for  a  24-pounder  gun,  128;  and 
for  an  IS-pounder,  00.  It  is  exploded  by  a  fuse,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the 
distance  of  the  point  where  the  destructive  effect  is  to  be  wrought.  Its  effect  Is  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  prolonged  musket-flre.  The  shrapnel  shell  is  not  of  much  use  against 
the  hull  of  a  ship;  out  is  very  destructive  against  masses  of  men  on  shore,  or  on  the 
decks  of  a  ship,  with  a  greater  range  than  that  of  ordinary  canister.  Artillerymen  pre- 
fer just  such  an  amount  of  charge  aa  will  burst  the  sphere,  withont  scattering  the  balls 
very  widely. 

0A8ET,  a  CO.  in  central  Eeatuckj,  on  Oreen  and  Salt  rlma ;  44A  sq.m. :  pop,  INK 
11,848,  with  colored.   It  has  a  rou^  surface  and  produces  grain,  tohoooo,  batter,  sad 

wool.    Co.  seat,  Liberty. 

#  0A8ET,  Thomas  Limcoln,  1831-96;  b.  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.;  military  engineer. 
He  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mUitary  academy,  and  entered  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
army,  1852;  became  chief  of  engineers,  and  brigadier-general  1888;  and,  as  superin- 
tending engineer  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  bad 
cha^  of  the  Potomac  aqueduct,  the  oomptetlon  of  the  Washington  moniunent,  and  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  deputments  buudlng,  and  the  ctmstraetlon  of  the  Medical 
Museum  and  library. 

OAflH  ACCOUVT,  or  CASH  Credit,  a  form  of  account  with  a  bank,  by  which  a  person 
is  entitled  to  draw  out  sums  as  required  bj  way  of  loan  to  a  stipulated  amount  The 
practice  he^a  about  1739  In  Scotland,  with  the  banks  of  which  country  it  is  still  pecu- 
uu'ly  identified ;  but  it  is  not  unknown  elsewhere,  though  on  a  somewhat  different  plan. 
In  connection  with  the  Scotch  banks,  the  C.  A.  system  is  placed  on  a  distinct  and 
secure  basis,  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  persons  procuring  a  credit  of  this 
kind  are  for  the  most  part  retail-aealers,  tradesmen,  and  fanners,  woo  possess  a  lim- 
ited capital,  and  need  occasional  loann.  Instead  of  borrowing  money  by  UUs  or  mort- 
gf^es,  thev  apply  to  a  bank  for  a  C.  A.  to  the  extent,  it  may  be,  of  £500.  In  the 
on^  of  tne  system,  the  bank  may  be  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  three  considera- 
tions—first, the  necessity  for  making  advantageous  use  of  its  capital;  second,  the  dei^ 
to  extend  its  issues  of  small  notes;  and  third,  the  nature  of  the  security  offered.  Since 
sir  Robert  Peel's  act  restricting  circulation  of  notes,  the  second  of  these  reasons  no 
longer  operates;  for  the  banks  are  now  much  above  their  authorized  issue,  and  must 
hold  an  equal  amount  of  coin  against  the  surplus.  What  the  bank  particularly  wants, 
is  a  customer  who  will  be  constantly  depositing  sums  In  notes  of  other  banks,  and 
drawing  out  sums  in  its  own  notes.  The  C.  A.  system  aids  this  process.  It  secures 
a  customer  who  will  be  frequently  operating  on  his  account,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  business,  and  whose  overdrafts,  as  well  as  deposits,  tend  to  l>enefit  the 
concern.  Obviously,  for  the  debtor,  the  system  works  more  advantageously  than  whoi 
a  fixed  sum  is  borrowed,  for  in  that  case  interest  would  run  on  for  me  whole  amoimt, 
whereas  by  a  C.  A,  the  trader  merely  draws  what  he  requires;  and  by  paying  in  bis 
Butplus  money  in  small  sums,  he  is  charged  with  interest  only  on  the  sum  actually  st 
his  debit  from  day  to  day.  In  negotiating  a  C.  A,  a  bond  is  prepared  by  the  bank 
stating  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  security,  the  coat  of  which  Is  Imnie  by  the 
borrower.  Banks  often,  in  security,  accept  heritable  property  and  policies  of  life  insur- 
ance, but  more  commonly  two  persons  in  good  credit  become  cautioners,  or  co-obli- 
gants  alon^  with  the  principal.  Unless  the  liability  of  the  cautioners  respectively  be 
expressly  limited  in  the  bond,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount.  If  the  bank  lib- 
erates one  cautioner  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  loses  itn  recourse.  This  recourse 
is  not  lost  by  accepting  a  dividend  from  the  sequestrated  (bankrupt)  estate  of  a  princi- 
pal or  cautioner;  but  it  will  be  lost  by  accepting  a  composition  from  either  of  these 
persona  without  consent  of  the  other.  The  bans  can  at  any  time  stop  the  credit,  and 
call  for  payment  of  the  balance  due.  A  cautioner  can  at  any  time  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  credit,  on  paying  up  the  balance,  and  the  bank  is  bound  to  assign  the  debt  to 
him.  While  cash  accounts  may  be  of  great  service  to  traders  who  act  upon  them  dia- 
creetly,  it  is  found  that,  in  too  many  instances,  these  accounts  are  used  as  a  dead-loan 
to  the  entire  amount  stipulated  for;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  a  reason  above  assigned, 
bonks  care  now  very  much  less  for  this  kind  of  business  than  fonnerlv.  Properljr, 
traders  are  to  look  on  the  money  procured  on  cash  credits  not  as  an  adaition  to  capi- 
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tal,  but  merely  a  temporary  substitute  for  current  business  purposes  while  the  capital 
is  out  with  customers,  and  to  be  replaced  accordingly  until  agimt  required.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  prepress  of  commercial  wealth  £i  Scotland  now  greatly  lessens  the 
necessity  for  having  recourse  to  C.  A.  system.   See  Marginal  Credit. 

OASHsL,  a  t.  of  Ireland  in  Tipperary  co.,  and  106  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  la 
Irregularly  built  on  the  s.  and  e.  slopes  of  an  isolated  height,  rising  abmptly  from  a  rich 
and  extensive  plain,  two  miles  e.  of  the  river  Suir.  Pop.  about  8,600.  C.  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  archdiocese.  The  ancient  kings  of  Mnnster  resided  here.  The  top  of  the 
height,  or  "  Rock  of  Cashel,"  is  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  interesting  ruins 
in  Ireland,  which  have  a  grand  effect  from  the  country  around.  The  ruins  consut  of  a 
cathedral,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  country,  founded  1166,  burned  1495, 
and  afterwards  repaired ;  a  stone-roofed  chajtel,  built  1127  by  Cormac  McCarthy,  king  of 
Munster,  and  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind  in  tlie  country;  Hore  abbey, 
founded  1360;  the  palace  of  the  Munster  kings;  and  a  round  tower,  90  ft.  high  and  66  In 
circumference.  The  round  tower  is  built  of  freestone,  but  the  other  ruins  of  limestone. 
At  C,  in  117S,  the  g^eat  synod  was  held  in  which  the  Irish  prelates  first  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  English  king  and  church. 

OABHEW  hut,  anaeardium  occidentale,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  cmaeardiaeea,  a 
satire  probably  of  the  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  although  it  has  been  commoulj 
regarded  as  of  American  origin.  It  is  a  spreading  tree  of  no  great  height.  It  abounds  in  a 
clammy,  milky  juloe,  which  tuna  black  on  exposure  to  the  ur,  and  is  used  in  Indiafor 
Tamiabing,  but  is  so  acrid  as  to  produce  pdnfui  Inflammation  when  it  comes  In  Contact 
with  the  skin  of  some  persons,  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  its  fumea  Others  are  appa- 
rently unsusceptible  of  its  influence.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a  kidney-shaped  nut  about 
an  inch  long,  seated  on  the  thicker  end  of  a  pear-shaped  fleshy  stalk,  from  which  the 
botanical  character  of  the  genus  is  derived.  The  shell  is  double,  the  outer  shell  being 
ash-colored,  and  very  smooth;  and  between,  it  and  the  inner  Is  a  layer  of  very  caustw 
black  jnioa.  The  kernel  is  oily,  and  very  pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  is  in  common 
use  as  an  article  of  food  in  troi^cal  countries,  being  made  hito  puddings,  roasted,  and  In 
various  wots  prepared  for  the  table.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  put  into  wine,  particu- 
larly old  Madeira  wine,  to  which  it  is  thought  to  communicate  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
flavor,  and  for  this  use  it  Is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  also  for  the  same 
reason  sometimes  an  ingredient  in  chocolate.  Tet  the  vapor  which  arises  from  it  in 
nmating,  but  which  is  derived  from  the  coating  of  the  kernel,  and  not  from  the  kernel 
Itself,  u  so  acrid  as  to  cause  erysipelas  and  ouer  painful  affecUoos  of  the  face  in  those 
who  conduct  ttie  process,  unless  great  caution  is  used. — The  fleshy  stalk,  sometimes 
^  called  theM*AM9  apple,  varies  in  size,  being  sometimes  not  much  larger  than  a  cherry,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  is  white,  yellow,  or  red.  It  is  perfectly  free  of  the 
acridity  characteristic  of  the  natural  order,  is  acid  and  eatable,  very  plessant  and  refresh- 
ing, and  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  the  tree  grows.  A 
veiT  pleasant  vinous  liquor  is  obtained  from  it  by  fermentation;  and  this  by  distillation 
yields  a  spirituous  liquor,  highly  esteemed  for  Its  flavor.  A  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  quite  distinct  from  the  milky  juice  already  mentioned,  is  bland,  and 
very  similar  to  gum-arabic. 

**  OABHOAB,  OT  Eashgab,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sin  Slang  In  eastern  Turkis- 
tao.  C.  stands  140  m.  n.w.  of  Ysrkand,  in  lat.  89**  25^  n.,  Ions.  78°  67'  e.  It  is  a  point 
of  considerable  strategic  importance,  being  at  the  junction  of  roads  leading  to  India, 
Russia,  and  Peking.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  gold  and  silvercloths,  carpets,  etc.: 
and  an  extensive  trade  with  Central  Asia.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  It  was  connected 
with  Peking  by  telegraph  line  in  18M.  C.  Is  siUd  to  have  been  an  lmp<»tant  commercial 
town  before  the  Oulstlan  era,  and  was  possessed  for  about  a  century  by  the  Chinese, 
See  TuBKisTAN. 

OASHIEBIHG  is  a  punishment  for  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  It  Is  a  severe  form 
of  dinmlmml  from  the  military  service,  and  implies  that  the  officer,  by  some  disgraceful 
conduct,  has  deserved  not  only  dismissal,  but  disqualitlcation  for  ever  again  entering  the 
service.  Sometimes  there  are  words  added  implying  still  deeper  Ignominy  and  degra- 
dadon.  On  some  rare  occasions,  when  a  court-martial  has  awarded  C,  the  comnander- 
to-chief  has  mitigated  the  punishment  to  simple  dismissal.  "  Scandalous  and  Infamous 
conduct,"  and  "  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,"  mark 
two  degrees  of  offense  which  may  lea«l,  the  one  to  C,  the  other  to  dismissal. 

CAflHTfEBE,  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  between  India  proper  and  middle  Thibet, 
stretching  between  lat  83*  15'  and  34"  SS*  n.  and  long.  74*  10'  and  75'  40^  e.  Its  bottom, 
a  comparative  level  of  about  2000  sq.m. ,  is  5500  ft.  above  the  sea ;  while  the  Inclosurc,  as 
a  whole,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  besides  luUy  doubling  the  area,  at^ns,  at  some  points,  nearly 
thrice  the  altitude.  The  mountain- wolf  of  this  secluded  rej^on  presents  but  few  passes, 
and  most  of  these  too  lofty  to  be  practicable  in  winter.  In  fact,  the  Baxamula  itaclf 
does  not  admit  a  wheeled  vehicle.  Through  this  single  opening,  dtuated  at  the  e.w., 
the  Jhelum  carries  down  towards  the  Punjab  the  gathered  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
entire  basin,  and  is  navigable  for  the  last  70  m.  of  its  course.  This  net-work  of  waters, 
witiiout  swelling  Into  inundations,  affords  everywhere  a  perennial  supply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.   Besides  the  copious  rains  of  spring,  the  snows  of  winter  covering 
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even  the  plains  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  for  four  months,  accumulate,  in  every  gorge  and 
on  every  decUvlty,  reserroir  above  reservoir,  against  the  demands  of  summer.  C.  ii 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  a  vast  upland  lake,  and  alluvial  deposits  beyond 
the  reach  of  existing  influences  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea. 

In  regard  to  climate,  moderate  but  steady  frost  prevails  from  Nov.  to  Mar. ;  and  again, 
the  heat,  ranging  from  7S°  F.  in  June,  to  85°  in  August,  is  often  disproportionately 
oppressive,  throiwh  the  stagnation  of  tho  landlocked  atmosphere.  The  staple  produc- 
tion is  rice,  whido,  from  ue  dngular  tedUtieB  of  irrigation,  is  an  all  bat  mie  cn», 

{rielding,  even  in  a  t^lerabla  Beason,  80  or  40  retums;  wad  in  the  abundance  and  eKoS* 
ence  of  its  f  raits,  C.  is  said  to  suipaas  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  valley  in  gai' 
oral,  considered  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  The  inhabitants,  almost  universally  held  to 
be  models  of  strength  and  beau^,  amounted,  before  1828,  to  600,000,  or  to  400  in  a  sq. 
mile.  The  people  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  divided  between  the  Sunnite  and  Shilte 
sects.  The  Hindna  In  1801  numbered  001,800.  The  manafa(^ures— all  superior  of  their 
kind— are  shawls,  leather,  flre-arms,  and  attar  of  roaes.  The  principal  towns  are  Serin- 
agor,  Islamabad,  Shupayon,  Pampur,  and  Baramula.  The  history  goes  back,  throtu^ 
colossal  monuments  chiefly  of  marble,  beyond  the  dawn  of  aathentlc  anuUs.  In  1315, 
C.  first  received  Mohammedanism;  in  1^  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire;  In 
1752  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Af gans ;  and  In  1819  it  was  Bnbjngated  by  the  Sikhs. 
lAStly  being  ceded,  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  of  the  Punjab,  to  the  British,  it  was  by 
Uiem  transferred  to  Oholab  Sing,  as  the  nuclens  of  a  state  of  its  own  name,  which  oom- 
prised  also  Jama,  Bolt^  Ladakh,  Chamba,  etc.  Since  1889  It  has  been  under  British 
administration.  Area  of  principality,  80,900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '91, 2,648,9I&— O.  or  Stinagar, 
the  capital,  Ites  on,  the  Jhelum,  about  the  center  of  the  valley. 

OABHUSB  QOAI,  a  variety  of  the  common  goat,  remarkable  for  its  very  long,  fine, 
And  silky  hair,  from  wliich  the  highly  valued  Cashmere  shawls-are  made.  It  is  not  so 
much  In  Cashmere  that  this  variety  of  goat  la  to  be  found,  aa  in  Thibet,  from  which  the 
finest  goat-hidr  is  imported  into  Cashmere,  to  be  Uiere  manufactured  into  shawla.  The 
hair  is  even  longer  than  that  of  the  Angora  goat,  and  not,  like  it,  curled  into  ringlete^ 
but  straight.  It  is  about  18  in.  long.  A  single  goat  does  not  yield  more  than  Uuee 
ounces,  and  the  fleeces  of  ten  goats  are  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  a  ahawl  a  yard 
and  a  half  square.  The  hair  is  spun  by  women,  and  dyed  after  it  is  spun.  It  is  said 
that  16,000  looms  are  kept  in  constant  employment  in  Cashmere,  producing  annually 
about  80,000  shawls.  The  shawls  are  woven  in  rudely  constructed  looms,  a  pair  of  shawu 
sometimes  occupying  three  or  four  men  a  whole  year  in  weaving.  O.  shawls,  of  the 
finest  quality,  are  sold  in  London  at  from  £100  to  £400  each.  Plam  shawls  are  simply 
woven  in  tho  loom,  but  those  with  variegated  ^tierns  are  worked  with  wooden  needles, 
a  separate  needle  being  used  for  each  color.  Tlieae  shawia  are  in  the  hizliest  request  In 
India;  but  the  hair  of  several  other  breeds  of  goat  inferior  to  that  of  Thibet  is  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  called  by  the  same  name.  Imitations  of  these  are  maou- 
foctured  in  France  rather  extensively,  some  from  the  Thibet  wool  entirely,  and  others  of 
a  mixture  of  this  with  allfc  and  cotton.  It  is  said  that  S4  lbs.  of  the  best  TliibMan 
goat-hair  sell  in  Cashmere  fat  20  rupees,  or  $60. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  C.  G.  Into  Europe.  Baron  Alatrcemer 
attempted,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  to  naturalize  it  in  Sweden;  and  a  very  spirited 
attempt  to  Introduce  it  into  Britain  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Towers.  A  mixed 
race,  produced  by  crossing  the  C.  G.  and  the  Angora  goat,  has  been  found  to  posaesa 
most  valuable  qualities,  the  hair  being  long,  floe,  and  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the 
parent  breeds.— The  male  of  the  C.  G.  has  very  large,  flattened,  wavy  horns. 

CA8IA,  or  Poet's  Cabia  {o^rit  aiba\  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  aantakicea,  a  native 
of  the  s.  of  Europe,  8  to  4  ft.  high,  with  linear-lanceolate  deciduous  leaves,  long  supple 
branches,  numerous  small  white  flowers,  and  red  drupes  (stone-fruit)  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  branches  are  used  for  making  crates.  The  shrab  liu  been  much  admixed  for  its 
modest  beauty.   Keats  speaks  of 


CASIMIB,  im>periy  Kazimierv,  was  the  name  of  many  Polish  princes  and  kin^  With 
the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Casimir  I.  in  1040,  tbe  predominance  of  Christianity 
was  decided  in  Poland.  But  the  most  distinguished  of  this  name  was  Casimir  III.,  caUed 
Caslndr  the  great,  b.  1S09,  succeeded  his  father,  Yhuiislaus  Loketek,  aa  king  of  Pohuad 
in  1333.  He  added  little  Russia  and  Red  Russia  to  his  dominions;  repelled  the  Tartars, 
who  th«i  threatened  Poland;  and  waged  successful  war  in  Silesia,  which  he  conquered 
but  did  not  retain.  He  showed  great  anxiety  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  of  learn- 
ing in  his  kingdom,  and  for  the  Improvement  of  tiie  condition  of  the  most  oppressed 
classes,  which  won  him  the  title  of  king  of  the  peasants.  A  Jewish  mistress  obtained 
from  him  liberties  for  the  Jews,  which  they  have  since  retained  in  Poland.  He  died  in. 
consequence  of  the  falling  of  his  horse  In  1370. 

0A8TKIB  L  (see  Casimib),  b.  1015,  "  the  peaceful,"  son  of  the  Polish  king,  Miecls- 
las  II.,  and  a  German  princess  named  Kixa.   The  mother  endeavored  to  rule  during 


"The  drooping  flowers 
Of  whitest  ceula,  freah  from  summer  Bhower^^ 
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C*i  miiKvify,  but  was  oompened  to  fly  to  OermaiiT,  her  Bon  following  ber  and  tettrlng 
Poland  in  anarehy.  In  1040,  C.  was  called  upon  by  his  country,  and,  with  the  help  oi 
the  German  emperor,  established  his  authority,  drove  out  the  plundering  Bohanian% 
and  earned  the  name  of  "  the  restorer,"  He  left  a  moderately  well  otguixed  govem- 
ment  to  his  successor.    He  died  1058. 

CABtKIE  XL,  Burnamed  "  the  just,"  1188-94;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Boleslas, 
king  of  Poland,  and  ruler  over  the  reunited  kingdom  after  the  ezpulraon  of  Mledslas 
lU.  in  1177.  Under  C.  II.  the  first  Polish  senate  was  organized,  and  laws  were  enacted 
defending  the  peasants  against  the  oppression  of  the  noluBS. 

CAS" una  it.,  1427-93  ;  brother  and  successor,  as  king  of  Poland,  of  Ladlslas  IH 
He  reigned  48  years;  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Teutonic  knights;  kept  his 
oouDtrr  for  most  of  the  time  in  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  introduced  Latin  into  sdiools 
and  omcial  business.  Of  his  six  sons,  three  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne,  one 
became  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  one  was  a  cardinal,  and  one  was  canrailzed. 

CABTinB>riRIHL  Jean  Paul  Pierre,  fifth  Prei^ident  of  the  third  French  Bepubllc, 
was  bom  in  1847  of  dlstinruiahed  ancestxy.  He  aerred  aa  a  vohinteer  In  the  defense  of 
Farla  against  the  Genuans In  1871,  and  in  1874  waa  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  DnmtieB. 
After  aerring  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  fn  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  be 
became  in  1888  Under  Secretuy  for  War,  and  in  1890  President  of  th?  Chamber  of 
I>eput{e8.  In  December,  1893,  be  was  appointed  Premier  by  President  Osinot,  on 
whose  assassination,  in  1894.  lie  was  elected  President  of  the  Bepiiblic  (July  7).  Owing 
to  the  conflict  of  factions  among  the  Deputies,  he  resigned  Jan.  15, 18M!. 

CASI'VO,  an  Italian  diminutive  of  ecua,  a  house,  signifles  a  place  for  social  reunions. 
Tbe  Italian  nobiea  have  long  had  casinos  detached  from  the  palaces  in  which  they  live, 
wliither  they  can  retreat  and  enjor  themselTes,  and  it  Is  promble  that  the  piiblic  casinoi 
were  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  middle  classes  to  imitate  their  superior*.  In 
Italy,  a  C  la  generally  close  a  theater,  and  la  a  place  where  mndcal  or  daadng 
Boiivea  are  held,  containing  a  coDversation-room,  biUiard-room.  and  calk 

GASDTO,  or  Montk-Casino,  a  mountain  overtianghig  the  town  of  C^ssino  (the  ancient 
Otuinum),  In  the  Italian  province  of  Oaserta,  between  50  and  00  m.  n.n.w.  of  Naples,  Is 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  monasteiy  founded  here  by  St.  Benedict  (q.  in  629  a.d. 
Tbis  monastery  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  architecture,  Its  ancient  wealth.  Its  library 
and  archives,  and  In  modem  times  for  the  learning  of  its  monks,  who  have  a  printlog- 
presB,  from  which  several  important  works  have  Issued.  The  beautiful  situation  of  the 
abb^,  and  the  reputation  of  the  monks  as  masters  of  the  healing  art,  formerly  made 
Monte-Casluo  a  favorite  resort  of  pilgrims.  See  Ltdgi  Tost!,  Storia  deiia  Badia  di  MontM' 
Cojino  (1841-8),  giving  an  account  of  the  literary  tteasuree  In  the  library  of  the  abbey. 
Pop.  of  the  commune  of  Casino,  about  18,000. 

CA'SOLI,  B  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzi  and  BCc^lse,  iitoated  on  a  bill  81  m. 
B.  of  the  city  of  Chleti.   Pop.  between  6,000  and  6,000. 

CASOUZA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  6  m.  n.n.e.  fona  NMm.  I^lk  Is  pndueed  in  the  dlatiict. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

OAgPIAJI  SEA,  an  inland  sea  or  great  salt  lake,  the  largest  in  tfie  world,  on  the 
boundaiT  between  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  lat  86°  40*  to  47°  SO*  n.,  and 
loog.  SO*  to  65°  lO'^east.  Its  length  from  n.  to  &  ia  about  700  m..  and  tta 
average  breadth  about  SOO  miles.  Ite  total  area  Isestlmated  at  180,000  sq.  miles.  The 
ooESt-une  is  irregolar,  and  on  the  &  side  especially  there  are  several  bays  and  indenta- 
tions of  coast,  the  principal  being  those  of  Mertvoi,  Hangnshlak,  Kenderlinsk,  Kara- 
bugos,  and  Balkan.  From  Uie  w.,  the  naphtha-impregnated  peninsula  of  Apsheron 
Btretchea  into  the  C.  oppodte  the  Balkan  gulf;  Ht.  Caucasus  aJso  rises  on  its  w.  aide. 
On  the  s.  rises  the  lofty  range  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  between  which,  however, 
and  the  coast,  on  this  side  almost  uobroken,  extends  a  low  flat  plain  of  from  16  to  20 
m.,  in  breadth.  On  the  n.,  it  is  bordered  by  ^reat  steppes,  and  the  country  eastward  la 
a  rast  plidn.  It  is  probable  that  at  one  time  its  waters,  which  are  said  to  be  still  dimin- 
ishing, covered  great  part  of  the  adjacent  stoppes.  Some  singular  changes  appear  to 
take  place  in  the  level  of  the  Casman.  Various  measurements  have  made  its  depth 
and  elevation  different.  One  Russum  measurement  made  it  848  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  Kack  sea,  another  only  84  feet.  The  latter  is  confirmed  by  maj.  Wood  {Tha  Shore* 
of  Lake  Arai,  1876).  It  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation  is  dangerous  because  of  violent 
•tonna,  especially  from  the  s.e.,  by  which  its  waters  are  sometimes  driven  for  many 
milea  over  the  adjacent  plains.  The  depth  near  the  southern  end,  is  about  600  ft,  and 
In  Borne  places  near  the  center  it  attains  a  depth  of  nearly  8,000  ft. ;  but  near  the  coaat 
H  Is  very  shallow,  seldom  reaching  a  depth  of  more  than  8  ft  at  100  yards  from  the 
■bene,  and  in  many  places  a  depth  of  12  ft  is  not  reached  within  several  miles  of 
the  beach.  On  the  n.e.  and  e.  Itiseapeclally  ahallow.  It  receives  thewatersof  a  num- 
ber of  large  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  is  the  Volga.  The  Ural,  the  Terek,  the  Eur, 
and  the  Atrek  also  fall  into  it  The  water  of  the  C.  8.  is  salt  but  much  less  so  than  that 
of  the  ocean.  Its  northern  parts  are  covered  with  ice  during  winter.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
and  very  valuable  fisheries  are  carried  on,  especially  for  stuneon  and  salmon.  By 
a  canal  uniting  the  head-watera  of  the  Volga  with  the  rivera  Tvertu  and  Schlina.  the 
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C.  la  united  with  the  Baltic  sea.  The  sea  is  now  surroanded  on  three  sides  by  Russian 
territory,  the  southern  shore  still  remaining  Persian.  The  Russians  have  a  fleet  star 
tioned  upon  It,  and  the  moat  of  its  commerce  is  In  their  hands.  St^m  packets  have 
heen  established  on  It.  The  chief  Russian  town  upon  Its  shores  is  Astrakhan;  less 
important  are  Petrovsk,  Derbend,  Goriev,  Baku,  E!roenoi-yar,  and  MikbaUovsk,  the 
head  of  the  Transcaspian  railway.  Balfrnsh,  Reshd,  and  Astrabad  are  Persian  towns. 
The  practicability  of  making  the  Amu-Darla  (see  Oxus)  now  mnning  Into  the  sea  of  Aiml, 
affiUn  an  affluent  of  the  C.  S.,  has  recently  been  much  debated. 

The  C.  S.  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  accordiuKto  Strabo,  It  derived 
its  name  from  tlie  Caspii,  a  tribe  inbabltluK  its  western  shores.  The  nune  Caspian  was 
afterwarda  limited  to  the  weatern  portion  m  the  lakfr— the  eastern  being  designated  the 
Hyrcanian  sea. 

GA8QUE.    See  Hblmst. 

CABS,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  on  the  minola  river,  intersected  by  three  ndlroada:  860 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 15,908.  The  snrface  Is  level  prairie  and  woodland;  and  the  soil  la  very 
fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Thwe  an  also  a  number  of  mannfactorlea  cif 
floor,  lumber,  paper  and  carriages.   Co.  seat,  Virginia. 

CABS,  a  00.  In  n.w.  Indiana,  on  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  traversed  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal  and  several  railroads ;  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  SlylB^  With  the  exeeptlim  of 
bluffs  near  the  rivers,  the  surface  is  almost  lenl  prairie  and  forest,  prodndng  cereals, 
butter,  wool,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Logansport. 

CABS,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Iowa,  on  the  tributaries  of  Nodaway  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  fi7e  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  19,046.  It  is  In  an 
agricultural  region.   Co.  seat,  Atlantic. 

0A88,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  on  the  Indluia  border,  traversed  by  the  lake  Shore  and 
Mlch^pui  SouUmn,  the  Ofaioaao  and  Oiand  Trunk,  and  the  Mlch^an  Central  railroads; 
604  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  20,058.  The  smiace  Is  level  prairie,  niOt  oak  openings,  and  dense 
forests.  Iron  and  limestone  are  fonnd.  Other  productions  are  mainly  agricultural,  and 
there  Is  considerable  manufocturtng  business.   Co.  seat,  Cassopolis. 

CASS,  a  large  co.  In  n.  central  Minnesota,  partly  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  river; 
2090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1800,  1247.  There  are  numerous  streams  and  a  great  nnmbw  of  la^fe 
and  small  lakes.   The  northern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  s.  part. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  w.  Missouri,  on  a  branch  of  Osafe  river,  and  in  part  crossed  by  the 
Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri :  688  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *00,  28,801,  Indud.  colored.  Surface  mostly 
prairie;  productions  agricultural.   Co.  seat,  Harrisonville. 

CABS,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers.  Intersected  by  the 
Borlington  and  Missouri  I^lflo  ndlroads;  B80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  24.060.  The  surface  is 
chiefly  prairie,  well  watered  and  fertile;  productions  agricultural.   Co.  seat,  Platts- 


jCUS,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  N.  Dakota,  organized  In  1878;  on  the  Red  river  of  the  north. 
The  northern  Padflc  and  other  railroads  intersect.  The  surface  is  of  river  valleys  and 
undulating  prairie,  and  the  soil  Is  generally  fwtUe;  1704  sq.  m.  Pop.  1800,  10,618.  Co. 
seat,  Fargo. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  border,  created  in  1846, 
bounded  n.  by  Sulphur  fork,  a  tributary  of  Red  river;  OfiO  sq,  m. ;  pop.  *00,  22,564,  Includ. 
colored.  It  has  a  heavUy  wooded  and  fertile  soil,  prodwdi^[  cotton,  rice,  com,  et& 
Go.  seat,  Unden. 

OAMt  Lswn,  an  American  statesman,  h.  at  Enter,  N.  H,,  In  1789.  He  wu  9&a- 
calteA  for  the  law,  but  quitting  that  profeadon,  he  entered  the  army  in  1819,  and  raw 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  gen.,  though  his  merit  was  not  very  conspicuous.  In  1818,  he 
was  elected  governor  ^  Michigan,  in  which  state  he  settled.  During  his  govemorsldp. 
he  kept  himself  apart  from  pt^y  politics,  yet  all  his  measures  had  a  decidedly  demo- 
cratic tendency.  In  1881,  C.  was  made  minister  at  war  under  gen.  Jackson,  and  in 
1886  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiarv  to  Paris.  In  this  capacity  he  made  himself  popu- 
lar by  his  replies*  In  OtOignanCa  Meuenger,  to  the  attacks  of  the  English  press  on  the 
claims  of  the  union  with  regard  to  its  n.e.  boundaries,  and  by  his  protest  against  the 
measures  of  Ouizot;  but  the  treaty  concluded  by  Daniel  Webster  with  lord  Ashburton 
was  so  much  opposed  to  the  views  maintained  bv  C,  that  he  resigned  his  post,  and  in 
1848  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received,  with  marks  of  popular  favor.  He  now 
aimed  at  the  presidency,  and  in  1844  was  put  In  nomination,  but  was  defeated,  as  also 
in  1848,  when  he  made  another  effort  to  obtain  the  supreme  office.  In  18S7  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  resiguiug  office  in  1860.  Though  active  and  energetic,  he 
bad  no  claim  whatever  to  anything  like  comprehensive  statesmanship.  In  regard  to 
slavery,  his  Ideas  were  ludicrously  inconsistent,  determined  solely,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
a  view  to  what  would  be  popular  with  those  whose  favor  he  was  seeking  to  secure  at 
the  moment.  Latterly,  he  supported  the  stave-holding  party  until  the  Slavestatee  seceded 
In  1861,  from  which  time  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  union.  But  he  was 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  bitter  hostility  to  Britain,  against  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  Inflame  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  on  the  slightest  and  silliest  pretext. 
He  la  author  of  the  Mttffrjf,  Ihidition,  Language*,  etc.,  of  Indian*  in  the  United 
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SUlUa:  of  Fraaee—ii»  King,  Court^  and  Oovemmeni;  and  other  works.  He  died  in  June, 
1360.   See  HcLaugfaUa,  Lewia  Can  (Boston,  1891). 

GABSA'BA,  or  Oababa,  a  t,  in  Asia  Minor,  63  m.  e.  of  Smyrna,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railroad.  C.  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  surrounding  district. 
Cotton  Is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade,  and  silk-worms  are  raised  for  export. 
Another  valuable  industry  is  the  raising  of  melons  for  the  Constantinople  market. 
In  1866  a  Xtaae  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  In  the  same  year  there 
were  many  deaths  from  ctiolera.     Pi^,  about  28,000,  three-four^  of  whom  are 


CAS6A6VA0,   See  OnAumB  DB  Cabuonao. 

CASflAWDER,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son  of  Antipater,  was  b.  aboat  854  b.o.  When 
yonnc,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ill  used  by  Alexander  the  great,  and  to  have  conBequently 
conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to  that  monarch's  family.  On  the  death  of  hla  father,  he 
expected  to  succeed  to  the  regency;  but  Poiysperchon  received  the  honor  instead, 
which  BO  dissatisfied  him,  that  he  resolved  to  contest  the  sovereignty  with  hia  opponent. 
He  was  completely  successful;  but  while  pursaiog  his  career  of  conquest  in  the  a. 
of  Greece,  he  learned  that  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander,  was  committing  havoc 
in  the  nortli,  and  consequently  hurried  back  to  Hacedonia.  In  less  than  a  year  Olym- 
pias was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Only  Boxano,  wife  of  Alexander,  and  her 
«on  ^gus,  now  stood  between  him  and  tiie  throne  of  Hacedon;  but  be  did  not  find  it 
tonvenient  to  "make  away"  with  these  two  until  several  years  had  passed.  Uean- 
while,  he  married  Tbessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander,  in  whose  honor  he  founded, 
about  816  B.O.,  the  town  which  bears  her  name.  In  the  following  year  he  caused 
Thel)e8,  which  Alexander  had  destroyed,  to  be  rebuilt.  He  next  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Antigonus,  idng  of  Asia,  which,  with  an  intervening  peace  of  one  year,  lasted 
from  816  to  801  b.  c,  in  the  last  of  which  years  Antin)nus  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  IpsuB.  Along  with  hU  auxiliaries,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyaimachus,  be  seized 
mnd  ehared  the  dominions  of  the  Tanauished.  The  rest  of  nis  life  was  spent  in  intrigue 
and  military  enterprise.  He  died  397^or  896  b.  a 

CASflAJDEB,  Oboboe,  1515-66 ;  a  native  of  Zeeland;  professor  of  classics  at 
Bniffes  and  Qhent;  spent  most  of  his  life  in  trying  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Roman 
Catnolic  and  Protestant  churches;  to  which  end  he  published  several  works,  wUch  had 
the  distinction  of  being  both  fiercely  attacked  by  (Alvin  and  pointedly  denounced 
the  council  of  Trent 

OAMAnXA,  according  to  Homeric  Iweod,  was  tlie  fairest  daughter  of  Priam  and 
^caba,  and  the  twin-sister  of  Helenns.  The  children  playing  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Thymbnean  Apollo,  not  far  from  Ilium,  till  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  return 
home,  a  bed  of  laurel  twf^  was  made  for  them  in  the  temple;  and  there,  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  snakes  were  fodbd  licking  their  ears,  from  which  resulted  such  an  acuteneas  of 
bwing.  that  they  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  gods.  C.  afterwards  attracted  the  love  of 
Apollo  by  her  beauty,  and  he  taught  her  the  secrets  of  prophecy;  but  displeased  by  her 
leiection  of  his  suit,  laid  upon  ner  tiie  curse  that  her  vaticinations  should  never  be 
bdioTed.  Accordingly,  she  propliesied  in  of  the  treacheiy  of  the  Oredan  hone 
and  the  des^uetion  of  Troy.  On  the  capture  of  the  city,  she  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  but  was  torn  from  the  altar  by  the  Locrian  Ajax,  and  ravished  In  the  temple. 
Bhe  afterwards,  in  the  distribution  of  the  prey,  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamenwm,  to 
whom  she  bore  twin  sons,  but  was  murderea  Clytemnestra. 

CABSAIISEA,  a  peninsula  in  the  province  of  Roumelia,  European  TurkOT,  Mtuated 
between  the  gulfs  of  Balonica  and  Cassandra,  in  lat.  40°  n..  long  38°  80'  e.  ancient 
name  of  this  headland  was  PaHene.  Qr^n  of  superior  quality  is  raised  here;  wool, 
honey,  and  wax  are  produced;  and  silk-worms  are  extensively  reared.  The  gulf  of 
Cassandra  (ancient  Toronaiem  Simtu)  has  a  length  of  88  m.  from  B.e.  to  n.w.,  and  a 
tareadtb  of  10  miles. 

OASBAVO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Gosenza,  84  m.  n.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  has  a  cathe- 
dral, an  old  castle  built  on  an  imposing  mus  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and 
manufactures  of  Unen,  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and  macaroni.   Pop.  9,000. 

0A8BAT0,  a  t.  of  northern  IttHj,  17  m.  e.n.e.  of  Milan.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adda,  liere  crossed  by  a  brid^  on  the  railway  to  Brescia,  and  has  eztendvc 
silk-mills.  C.  was  the  scene  of  two  san^mary  battles— one  in  1705,  between  the  French 
under  the  duke  de  Venddme,  and  the  imperialists  under  prince  Eugene,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated ;  the  other  in  1799,  when  the  Russians  and  Austrians  under  Suwa- 
Tow  defeated  the  French  under  Moreau.   Pop.  4,500. 

CABUTXOR,  Court  of.  In  the  law  of  France,  the  act  of  annulling  the  decision  of  s 
court  or  judicial  tribunal  is  called  eattation,  from  the  verb  etmer,  to  break  or  annul  (Lat. 
qti^ert;  Eng.  quoth);  and  the  function  of  cassation,  as  regards  the  judgments  of  all  the 
oUm  courts,  is  assigned  to  a  special  tribunal  called  the  court  of  C,  which  may  thus  be 
legarded,  in  a  certam  sense,  aa  the  last  and  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  conn- 
trr.  But  as  eveiything  is  excluded  beyond  the  Question  whethiBr  or  not  the  view  taken 
w  the  law.  and  of  the  proper  method  of  adminutering  it  1^  the  inferior  tribunal,  has 
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been  the  right  one,  the  Idea  attached  to  this  institution  is  less  that  of  a  court  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  than  of  a  departmeiit  of  government  to  which  the  duty  of  inspecting  tte 
administration  of  justice  is  assigned.  By  the  66th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
YIII.,  it  was  enacted  that  there  ^all  be  "for  the  whole  of  France  a  tribunal  of  cassA- 
tion,  which  shall  pronounce  on  demands  for  cassation  axaiust  judgments  in  the  last 
resort  pronounced  by  the  tribunals;"  and  the  following  article  of  the  same  constituttoa 
bears  that  this  supreme  tribunal  shall  pronounce  no  judgment  on  the  foundation  oe 
merits  of  the  cause,  but  tiiat,  in  case  of  its  breaking  the  judgment  pronounced,  it  shall 
lemit  to  the  tribunal  appealed  from  to  pronounce  another.  The  title  of  triboiul  was 
afterwards  changed  for  that  of  court,  by  a  seTiotru  eoruuUwn  of  the  fear  XIL ;  but  sub- 
stantially the  institution  has  retained  its  ori^nal  character,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  of  government  which  have  occurred  in  France.  The  demand  for  cassation  can 
be  made  onfy  by  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or  by  the  proeureur-genereU  of  the  court  of  C.  for 
the  public  interest.  Criminal  as  well  as  civil  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court 
of  C,  the  only  exceptions  l>eing  the  judgments  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  courts- 
martial,  military  and  naval.  The  delay  allowed  for  bringing  a  civil  case  before  the 
court  of  C.  is  three  months  for  persona  domiciled  in  France,  six  months  for  thoae  in 
Corsica,  ^jotx  for  American  colonists,  and  two  for  all  persons  resident  beyond  the  capa 
of  Ciood  Hopa  In  criminal  matters,  the  procedure  is  greatly  more  prompt,  three  fim 
days  only  being  allowed  to  the  person  condemned  to  brin^  his  action  of  C,  and  tbessme 
space  being  given  to  the  procureur-gSnSral.  In  all  criminal  and  police  caaes,  the  court 
of  C.  may  pronounce  judgment  immediately  after  the  expiry  of  these  days,  and  moBt 
do  so  wiiiiia  a  month.  The  court  of  C.  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  to  criminal  matters.  Its  staff  consists  of  a  president,  who  has  the  title  of  JInt 
president,  and  three  vice-pr^dents,  who  are  celled  presidenta;  40  counselors  or  ordinarr 
judges;  a  procureur-gen«Bl,  or  public  {nroeecutor;  6  substitutes,  who  have  the  title <a 
advocates-general ;  and  several  inferior  officers.  The  presidents  and  counselors  are 
named  by  the  executive  for  life,  the  other  officers  being  removable  at  pleasui&  No 
judgment  can  be  pronounced  unless  11  judges  are  present,  the  decision  being  determined 
by  uie  majority.  Where  the  numbers  are  equally  divided,  5  judges  are  called  in  ;  and 
cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  may  be  judged  of  by  the  three  sections  imited.  The  whole 
court,  when  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  justice,  possesses  also  the  right  of  disci* 
pline  and  censure  over  all  judges  for  grave  oflenses,  not  specially  providra  for  by  the 
law.  When  thus  constituted,  the  court  of  C.  may  suspena  the  jnages  of  the  Imperial 
courts  from  the  exercise  of  their  functionB,  and  call  tnem  to  Its  bar.  The  procureur- 
g£n£ra]  of  the  court  of  C.  likewise  possesses  a  surveillance  over  tiie  procureurs-g6n6raux 
of  the  imperial  courts. 

The  members  ot  this  august  tribunal  wear  a  red  gown  with  arioi^  toque,  or  cap  of 
velvet ;  the  robes  of  the  presidents  and  of  the  procoreur-gtoferal  being  doubled  with 
white  fur. 

0ABB'ATA,aWe8t  Indian  name  of  the  plantalsocalled  Manio<;(q.T.),  and  of  the  starch 
produced  from  it,  which  is  otherwise  called  Brazilian  arrow-root,  and  is  popularty  known 
In  Britain  sa  Tapioca  (q.v.). 

CASBAT',  or  MAmrnn',  a  mountainous  countiy  in  farther  India,  to  the  B.e.  of  Upper 
Assam,  stretching  from  28*  4ft'  to  S5°  41'  n.  lat,  and  from  98"  0'  to  M*  flS*  e.  kmfr,  and 
having  an  area  of  8,300  sq.  ndles.  It  contains  a  pop.  estimated  at  220,000.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  England  merely  from  Its  being  on  the  Burmese  frontier.  Accordingly,  baore 
the  war  of  1825  began,  It  was  occupied  by  the  British;  and,  being  permanently  ceded  at 
the  close  of  the  contest,  it  was  handed  over,  free  from  tribute,  to  the  native  rajah.  The 
inhabitants  are  more  generally  Brahmanists  than  Buddhists,  The  productions  are  tea, 
rice,  tobacco.  Indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  oplxua,  and  mustard.   Chief  town,  Hanlpur. 

0A8BEL,  the  capital  of  the  former  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  now  a  portion  of  Pnw- 
sla.  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Fulda,  here  a  navigable  river,  120  m.  by  mil 
n.n.e.  of  Frankfortron-the-Mdn.  It  contained  (1805)  81,7^  inhabitants,  including 
military  and  servants  and  laborers  connected  with  them.  The  oldest  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  few  very  narrow,  crooked  streets,  close  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda;  the 
more  modem  parts  are  on  hills,  which  rise  gently  from  the  river.  C.  is  partially  walled. 
In  Friedrichs-Flatz,  the  largest  square  in  any  German  town,  stands  the  elector's  palace, 
a  comparatively  mean  structure:  a  little  below  is  the  flrst  story  of  a  m^lficent  palaoe 
commenced  in  1820,  and  stopped  in  the  following  year  by  the  death  of  uie  elector  who 
projected  it.  Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  and  institutions,  one  of  the  most 
Important  Is  the  Muteum  Frideridanum,  which  has  a  large  library  containing  valuable 
manuscripts.  The  picture-gallery  contains  a  large  number  of  paintings,  including  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  best  masters.    In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  there  are  exam- 

files  showing  the  Rradual  derelopnient  and  Improvement  of  wat<A-nu^ing  from  the  ear- 
lest  invention  at  Nuremberg  to  the  present  time.  C.  contalna  an  obsemtoryt  snd  Is  the 
seat  ot  a  nnmber  of  learned  and  scientific  associations.  IVom  1807  to  1818  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  gardens  of  Wllhelmshohe— which  was 
assigned  by  the  present  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  late  onperor  Nupoleon  as  a  resi- 
dence after  bis  fiul  at  Sedan,  in  SttpL,  1870— whh  their  splendid  fountauu  and  cascades* 
and  the  colossal  stafeue  ot  Hercules,  within  the  ludlow  cn  whose  club  eight  persona  can 
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sUnd  at  one  time,  an  aalv  S  m.  from  Catsel.  Among  tta  mann&ctores  are  texUlet, 
machinery,  iron  Tares  and  ictentlflc  and  miuical  tnBtmmenta.  Under  the  name  of 
Ciamaia,  the  town  appean  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  10th  century. 


,  a  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Kord.  97  m.  n.w.  of  LtUe.  It  is 
pleasantly  ^tuated  on  a  hill,  overlooking  a  country  on  all  Bides  so  flat^  that  the  view, 
altbough  the  elevation  is  onif  800  ft.,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  widest  in  Europe,  extend- 
ing over  the  broad  fertile  plains  of  Flanders,  and  to  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England,  and  tak- 
ing in  S3  towns  and  100  villages.  During  the  great  trigonometrical  surrey  undertaken 
In  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Uont  Cassel  was  one  of  the  ^ief  dgnal-Btati<n)S.  O. 
hss  manufactures  of  laoe,  linen,  thread,  hosiery,  etc.  'Pop.  8081.  It  was  knowB 
to  the  Romans,  who  had  a  station  here,  as  CatteUum. 

GAS'SZL,  Pauuxus  SrsPKAiniB  Sxuo  (1821-42);  aOennan  author  of  Jewish  descent; 
educated  both  in  Ronutn  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools;  finished  bis  studies  under 
Ranke  In  Berlin,  and  became  a  journalist.  He  was  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, 186ft-97,  and  declined  re-election,  preferring  to  become  minister  of  Christ  church, 
Berlin.   He  has  published  articles  and  oooks  on  the  Jews,  and  on  religion  and  poliUcs. 

CA8IIA,  a  southern  co.  of  Idaho,  formed  in  1879,  and  bounded  on  Uie  n.  br  Bnalu 
river ;  4SM  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  8143.   Ck>.  seat,  Albion. 

CAMIA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  kind  of  medicinal  bark,  but  their  descriptions 
are  so  imperfectthat  Itis  impossible  to  determine  what  bark  it  is.  The  name  is  employed 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  In  Exodus  xxx.  34.  uid  in  Psa.  zlv.  8,  its 
use  in  these  places  beloff  derived  from  the  Septuagint;  and  it  is  not  improbably  sup- 
posed that  the  substance  intended  is  the  same  now  known  in  our  shops  as  G.  bark,  or  O. 
agnea. — 2.  O.  is  now  the  botanic^  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leg- 
uminotes,  sub-order  emtUpinea,  containing  many  qtedes— more  than  900  having  been 
described — trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plaota,  natives  of  Africa  and  of  ttie  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  have  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  with  deci- 
duous calyx  of  five  somewhat  unequal  sepals,  corolla  of  five  petals,  of  which  the  lower 
ones  are  the  larger,  ten  free  stamens,  oi  which  three  are  long,  four  diort,  and  tiiree 
abortive,  and  antners  opening  by  two  holes  at  the  top.  The  leaves  and  pods  of  many 
species  have  a  peculiar  sweetish  but  nauseous  smell,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste  accmu- 
imnied  with  a  loathsome  sliminess,  Tliey  oeem  all  to  cont^n  the  purgative  principle 
jcalled  cathartine  (q  v.),  and  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  and  Afrwan  spedes  are 
highly  v^ued,  and  much  used  as  a  medicine,  under  the  name  of  SasniA  (q.v.).  The 
leaves  of  O.  Marulandiea  possess  similar  properties,  and  are  now  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  United  States  of  America. — C.  JUtuid  {eathartocarjms)  yieids  the  C.  of  the  pharma^ 
copteias,  the  0.  pod»,  pipe  C.,  or  purging  G.  of  the  shops.  It  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of 
£^ypt  oiod  other  parts  of  Africa,  perhws  also  of  the  Eiast  Indies,  In  which,  at  all  events, 
It  IS  now  widely  diffused  and  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  warm  parts 
of  America.  Its  leaves  have  4  to  6  pair  of  oviUe  smooth  leaflets,  its  flowers  are  yellow 
and  in  loose  racemes;  its  pods,  whicn  have  obt^ned  for  it  the  name  of  paddmg-pipe  irm^ 
are  sometimes  3  ft.  in  length,  cylindrical,  black,  conristing  of  thin  brltUe  woody  valves, 
within  which  !s  a  cavity  divided  by  numerous  thin  transverse  partitions,  each  cell  con- 
taining a  single  seed  imbedded  In  a  soft  block  pulp.  It  is  this  pulp  that  is  the  part 
used  in  medicine;  it  has  a  sweetish  mucUaginous  taste,  and  In  small  doses  is  a  mild  lax- 
ative. It  is  sometimes  removed  from  the  pods  when  fresh;  or  an  extract  is  obtained, 
after  they  ate  dried,  by  boilingand  evaporating.  It  is  said  to  contain  61  to  69  per  cent 
of  sugar,  the  O.  pods  of  the  west  Inmes  contain  much  more  pulp,  and  are  therefcm 
more  valuable  than  those  imported  from  the  East. — 8.  O.  bark,  or  C.  Ugnea,  sometimes 
called  GMna  cinnamon,  is  a  bark  veiy  similar  to  cinnamon  both  in  appearance  and 

Sroperties;  but  in  thicker  pieces,  and  less  closely  qnilled,  of  a  less  sweet  and  delicate 
avor,  but  more  pungent  It  is  the  produce  of  the  einnajrumum  G.,  or  artmaUcum,  a 
tree  of  the  same  genns  with  the  cinaamoo-tree,  a  native  of  China,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated there.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  now  largely  imported  into 
Europe.  As  it  coot^as  a  greater  proportion  of  essential  oil.  and  is  a|so  much  cheaper 
than  true  cinnamon,  it  is  much  more  generally  used.  The  oil  which  it  contains  is  called 
«ilpf  O.,  and  is  very  tindlar  to  oil  (n  cinnamon.  Ooane  cinnamon  Is  sometlmeB  sold 
aa  caadb  O.  budi  are  beHered  to  be  the  dried  flover-buda  of  the  same  tree  vhldi 
yields  C.  barfc.  They  are  now  imported  into  theU.  8.  In  latgequantlties,  andaremuch 
used  in  confectionery.  In  flavor  and  other  qoalltiea  they  resemble  C.  bwk;  in  appear^ 
ance  they  are  very  similar  to  cloves. 

GASIIA'VIIS,  JoAiniES,  or  Joakkss  Mabbiuenbis,  or  Joakiibs  ERmciTA,  a  Christian 
teacher  of  the  ancient  church,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  c,  and  dis- 
tlngui^ed  himself  as  the  pnxnoter  of  monachism  in  Southern  Gaul,  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  extreme  dogmas  of  Bt.  Augustine  respecting  grace  and  fiee-wilL  Shortly 
before  41ff  aj>.,  he  went  to  HasRilla  (^farsdlle),  where  Ee  founded  two  momaateriea 
according  to  the  mles  laid  down  in  his  D»  Inatttuiit  OanMmm.  One  of  these  mon- 
aaleriea  waa  for  nuns.  The  other  was  the  famous  abbey  of  Bt  Victor,  which  under  C.  is 
ttiA  to  InvajpOBseseed  not  less  than  6,000  inmates,  and  which  served  as  a  model  to  a 
multitude  of^  monastic  Institutions  in  Oaul  and  Spain.  Hla  OoUationM  i^ifnim 
Ul.— 17 
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tonm,  U  a  work  in  24  chapters,  each  of  which  gives  a  "  spiritual  colloquy  between 
monkBin  tiie  desert  of  Bketis,"  regarding  the  monastic  life,  and  tlie  vexed  queetioos  of 
theology.  C.'b  Grecian  erudition,  his  dislike  of  dogmatic  subtleties,  and  hU  seal  for 
monastic  habits,  led  him  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  on  wortts  and  grace, 
and  to  set  up  a  doctrine  which  was  known  by  the  schoolmen  as  "semt-pelagiaQism.** 
See  PELAOIAMISM.  As  C's  doctrine  gained  support  from  the  Hassillan  monks,  St. 
Augustine,  having  been  informed  of  it  by  his  friend  Prosper  of  Aquitalne,  wrote 
strongly  against  it,  especially  in  his  treatise  De  Gratia  et  iMero  Ai^tmo,  contra  Calia- 
U/rem.  It  Is  not  known  when  C.  died;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  483  A.D. 
The  first  collected  edition  of  the  various  works  attributed  to  him  was  published  at 
Basel  in  1S69;  the  best  at  Frankfort,  in  1722.  The  best  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
is  by  Wiggers,  De  Johanni  C.  (Rostock,  1824-25). 

GAffilGAS,  Camcut,  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to  starlings,  having  an  exactly  conical 
thick  at  the  base,  ang^  extremely  sharp  pointed,  the  commissure  forming  an  angu- 
lated  line,  the  bill  ascending  <m  the  forehead,  and  encroaching  circulariy  on  the  plum- 
age. They  are  aJl  American  birds  of  gregarious  habits,  feeding  both  on  fruits  and 
insects,  and  "exhibiting  such  surprising  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  structure  of  their 
nests,  that  an  old  lady  once  gravely  asked  an  American  omitholo^t  whether  he  did 
not  think  they  miglit  be  taught  to  dam  stockings! "  The  crested  C.,  or  crested  oriole 
(C.  erittatua),  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Faraway.  It  is  about  20  in.  long,  is 
sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  60  or  100,  and  constructs  its  nest  by  knitting  together  slireds 
of  a  thin  bark,  Wiandttat,  etc.  The  nest  is  about  86  in.  long,  and  resembles  a  purse  or 
pouch,  the  lower  end  hemispherical,  and  10  in.  wide,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
extremity  of  a  branch  of  a  tall  smooth-stemmed  tree  on  the  out^irt  of  a  fwest.  appar- 
ently tO' Insure  safety  from  monkeys  and  serpents.  Several  of  these  nests  arc  often  to 
be  seen  banging  from  the  branches  of  the  same  tree. 

CABnSA'BIA,  a  genus  of  mollusks— cla8Sfr(Utenipoda(q.v.),  order  peetiTiS>raneMata-~ 
with  univalve  shells,  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  bueeinida  or  whelks 
(q.v.),  but  is  formiog  a  connecting  link  with  the  family  murt«^  (see  Mukex).  The  shell 
iaventricose,  with  a  moderately  elevated  spire,  the  aperture  elongated,  and  the  canal 
recurved,  but  not  very  abruptly — much  less  so  than  In  the  nearly  allied  genua  eamg 
— the  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  plate,  and  the  outer  lip  similarly  margined  within. 
The  recent  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  belong  to  tropical  and  subtropical  seaa. 
Fifty  foaail  species  have  been  described.  The  genua  first  appears  in  the  upper  creta- 
ceous measures,  where  a  single  species  occurs.  In  the  eocene  11  liavc  been  found,  and 
about  40  in  the  pliocene. 

OABSnCEBE  (Fr.  eanmir,  probably  derived  from  eashirure).  a  thin  twilled  cloth, 
about  thirty  inches  in  width,  either  plain  or  figured,  of  wool,  or  wool  and  cotton,  and 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  garments.  Casslmere  is  manufactured  chiefly 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  England  and  In  the  United  States. 
Cassimere  was  formerly  known  as  kersey  or  herteymere  (q.v.),  a  name  which  is  itself  a 
corruption  of  Cassimere. 

CABSZN,  John,  1818-69 ;  b.  Penn. ;  except  a  ,few  years  In  business,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  ornithology,  and  publish^l  many  voriu  thereon,  among  which  ara 
Birds  0/  Califomia;  Amer^n  Om&Mogtf;  Mammahgp  and  Omithoiogy  efikaU.S. 
Sitj^or%ng  Sapedtiion;  Omithoiogy  of  the  Japan  Exploring  Expedition;  OmSiholoffy  oj 
Qwim's  Antrmumieal  Expedition  to  Chili;  a  portion  of  the  Ornithology  of  ths  Ixle&le 
BaUroad Exploration*  and  Surveys;  waAiik^ormtAioXty^ olXhe Iconegra^U 
He  was  grand-nephew  of  Commodore  John  Cassln,  and  nephew  of  Commodore  Stei^iien 
Cassin,  both  of  the  U.  8.  navy. 

CASSX'MI,  the  name  of  a  family  distfaigaltaied  by  their  services  in  astroiuHny  and 

^^^'^A^iNi,  GiOTAmn  DoHBKico,  was  b.  at  Perinaldo.  near  Nice,  on  the  8th  of  Juae^ 
IttdS,  and  studied  at  the  coU^  of  Jesuits,  Genoa.  In  1650  be  was  appointed  to  tha 
astronomical  chair  in  the  universitv  of  Bologna.  His  first  work  related  to  Uie  comet  of 
1652.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  tne  determination  of  astronomical  refraction, 
and  of  the  .sun's  parallax,  ete.  In  1664-65  he  determined  the  period  of  Jupiter's  rotation. 
Subsequently,  be  determined  the  periods  of  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  as  also  of  the 
apparent  rotation  of  the  sun.  He  it  was  who  discovered  the  third  and  flfth  satellites  of 
Mtum,  and  ^terwards  the  first  and  second,  as  well  as  the  dual  character  of  that 
planet's  ring.  He  was  also  the  first  who  carefuHy  observed  the  zodiacal  light;  ha 
demonstrated  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  was  not  (as  had  been  believed)  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of 
lunar  libratioo.  One  of  his  finest  observations  was  the  coincidence  of  the  nodes  of  the 
moon's  equator  and  orbit.  C.  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
1669,  at  the  Invitation  of  Colbert,  to  take  charge  of  the  observatoir. 

Cassini,  Jacques,  son  of  the  preceding  was  b.  at  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1677.  In  lOM  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  traveled  in  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Newton,  Halley.  Flamsteed,  etc.,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  On  the  death  of  his  ftitber,  lie 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Paris,  and  died  April  16,  1756.  C.  wrote 
several  treatises  on  electricity,  the  barometer,  etc.  Id  bis  treatise,  De  la  Grandeur  et  de 
Is  Figure  de  la  Terre  (Par.  1720),  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  earth  must  be  a  sphoroi'} 
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elongated  at  tiw  poies.  The  Newtonians  denied  tUs,  Inasmucti  as  it  was  oppoKd  to  the 
asoniaiiied  Aunts  of  grsritation  and  lotaUon,  which  necesntated  the  earth's  beins  a 
ntheroid  flattened  at  the  poles.  As  an  observer,  C.  was  eminently  successful.  He 
(Mtermined  the  periods  of  rotation  of  all  the  satellites  of  Batum  then  known,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  obliqwty  of  the  ecliptic  very  nearlpr,  and  the  length 
of  the  year,  etc. — His  son.  Cm^aji  Cabbini,  was  also  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 

Cabsini,  Jean  ttoxamivs,  Comte  de,  the  son  of  Caesar  Cassini,  was  b.  at  Paris. 
June  80,  1748.  He  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  obaerratoiy,  and  completed  in  1789 
the  great  topographical  map  of  France,  begun  by  his  father.  But  it  having  been  decreed 
in  1TO8  that  the  obserratory  should  no  longer  be  in  the  liands  of  one  person,  three 
others  were  in  consequence  elected  to  the  superintendence  of  it  along  with  C,  whose 
conduct  on  learning  uiis  fact  showed  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  his  own  dignity 
than  for  the  whole  stellar  universe.  He  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
astronomical  science,  and  obstinately  kept  his  purpose  throueb  a  life  that  lasted  nearly 
a  century,  and  which  was  apparently  so  prolonged  to  test  the  durability  of  a  French- 
man's disdain.  In  his  95th  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  1  He  died  Oct. 
18,  1845. 

CASaX'HO,  a  ^me  at  cards  played  by  two  or  more  persons.  Four  cards  are 
dealt,  one  at  a  time,  to  each  player,  and  four  are  turned  face  up  on  the  table.  After 
the  hands  are  played  the  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  the  holder  three,  the  greatest 
number  of  spades  one,  big  G.  (the  ten  of  diamonds)  two,  little  G.  (the  deuce  of 
spades)  one,  and  each  ace  one,  so  that  eleven  can  be  p(ra8ibly  counted  by  one  person; 
the  whole  game  is  21.  Tbe'plajr  is  to  take  from  the  table  as  many  cards  as  posfiible, 
preferring  spades,  or  aces,  or  btg  or  little  Cassino.  The  cards  are  taken  by  uie  num- 
iier  of  their  spots;  thus  a  ten  will  take  a  tea,  or  a  nine  and  an  ace,  or  four  aces  and  a 
dz,  or  any  combination  of  spots  that  make  just  ten.  Anotlier  part  of  the  game  is 
"  building;"  for  example,  a  player  puts  a  four  on  a  six  to  make  up  ten,  meaning  to 
take  both  when  it  again  comes  his  turn;  but  anyone  having  a  ten  may  take  tnem 
before  him;  or  if  he  builds  a  six,  the  next  player  may  make  it  a  nine,  and  the  next 
still  may  put  on  an  ace  and  call  it  ten;  but  in  building,  the  one  who  makes  any  par- 
ticular number  must  hold  the  card  that  will  take  it  Some  persons  make  a  progressive 
build;  tliat  is,  if  one  has  a  nine  and  cannot  at  the  time  make  a  nine,  he  puts  a  four  on 
a  two  and  calls  it  six.  having  of  course  a  three  to  make  nine  when  it  is  next  his  turn  to 
I)lay,  But  this  kind  of  building  is  generally  ruled  out  as  irregular.  A  modem  varia- 
tion of  the  game  is  now  common,  in  wliich  the  knave  counts  eleven,  the  queen  twelve, 
the  king  thirteen,  the  ace  one  or  fourteen  as  the  players  may  choose,  and  the  ' '  joker  " 
fifteen.  This  plan  greatly  enlarges  the  number  of  combinations,  and  makes  the  game  more 
Intricate;  as,  for  mstance,  an  ace  may  possibly  take  three  otl.er  aces,  four  deuces,  uid 
a  tray,  making  fourteen  spots;  or  the  ace  may  take  the  big  and  little  0.  and  two 
aces,  which  woahl  make  six  points  in  the  game. 

CAMX0D0RU8,  or  (according  to  several  MSS.)  CAssiODO'iuini,  Magnus  Aurelius  a 
Latin  writer,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  erudition  In  an  nge  of  barbarism,  was 
b.  at  Scylaceum  (now  Squillace),  In  Calabria,  about  468  a.d.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Odoscer  by  his  superior  abili- 
ties and  accomplislunents.  Under  this  monarch  be  held  various  offices,  but  after  the 
defeat  and  murder  of  Odoacer  by  Thcdoric  the  Ostrogoth,  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  latter.  The  highest  honors  now  fell  upon  him;  and  for  years  he  administered  the 
Oatrogothic  power  with  remarkable  prudence  and  success.  In  his  70th  year,  however, 
he  withdrew  to  Calabria,  where  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Viviers,  and  employed 
himself  and  the  other  monks  in  the  invaluable  work  of  copying  claaaical  MBS.;  his 
great  dedre  being  to  improve  the  education  of  the  clergy.  C.  was  about  100  years  old 
when  he  died.  Besides  his  grammatical  and  rhetoriou  manuals,  which  were  used  as 
text-books  during  the  middle  ages,  he  wrote  a  very  important  work,  entitled  Variarum 
Epittolarum  IMm  XII.  This  is  a  collection  of  state-papers,  tad  is,  in  fact  the  most 
extensive  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  source  of  information  which  we  possess  in  regard 
to  ever3rthing  connected  with  the  Ostroffothic  rule  In  Italy.  The  style,  however,  is 
tery  peculiar,  and  shows  the  influence  wnbh  the  political  career  of  G.  had  exerdsed  on 
Ilia  langnage  and  modes  thought  Tho  editiojprinceps  of  the  Variarum  was  printed 
at  Augsburg  In  1588.    See  Hodgkin,  Zetten  &f  CitMiodffrua  (1886). 

0AB8I0FETA,  the  lady  in  her  chair,  s  constellaUon  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  near 
Cepheua,  and  not  far  from  the  n.  pole.  It  is  marked  by  five  stars  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, forming  a  figure  like  an  H.  A  line  from  CapeUa  to  the  bri^t  star  in  (>gnus 
passes  nearly  thix>ugh  the  middle  of  this  H.  C.,  according  to  Flamsteed,  contains  56 
stars,  all  of  small  magnitude.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  siting  in  a  chair  with  a 
branch  in  her  hand,  in  the  year  1572.  there  all  at  once  appeared  in  C.  a  new  star.  It 
was  first  noticed  by  "Tycho  Brah6  on  the  11th  Nov.,  when  its  luster  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  fixed  stars,  and  nearly  equaled  that  of  Venus.  The  star  gradually  dlminisljed  in 
luster,  from  the  time  of  its  being  ohaemd  until,  in  Har.,  1S74.  It  disappeared.  It  Is 
said  to  have  alarmed  all  the  astronomers  ftf  Uie  age.  Tycho  Brahfi  wrote  a  treatise  on 
it,  and  suppoaed— without  good  reasons— that  it  nad  previously  q)peand  In  IMS  and 
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1204.  Sir  John  Herachel  suggested  the  poeribiUty  of  its  r8A{^>earsiioo  in  1872,  bat  hk 
sDggestton  vas  not  verifled. 

OASSZQVIA'BX,  or  Cassiquiabi,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  Bouth  America,  forming  the  & 
Ufurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  which  it  leaTes  in  lat.  8"  10'  n.,  long.  66*  20'  w.,  and  after  a 
rapid  8.w.  course  of  about  180  m.,  joins  the  Bio  Negro  in  lat.  2°  5'  n..  long  67' 40*  west. 
About  100  yards  in  bnadth  when  it  issues  from  the  Orinoco,  it  gradually  increases  until 
at  its  union  with  the  Rio  Negro  it  attains  a  width  of  800  yards.  By  means  of  this  singu- 
lar river,  water-communication  is  established,  through  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  their 
affluents,  between  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  the  Caraccas  in  Venezuela. 

CAB  BIS  (Fr.,  the  black  curranHree),  a  French  liqueur  prepared  from  black  cuiranta; 
the  manu^ture  has  recently  become  of  great  Importance,   bee  Cub&uit. 

CABSTTE  'SIDES.    See  SciLLT  Iblbb. 

CAS'SITEKXTE,  the  common  ore  of  tin,  the  only  sonroe  of  the  metal ;  found  in 
Bancs  (an  island  in  the  Malay  archipelago^  hi  Cornwall  (England),  Spain.  Sweden. 
France,  California,  and  CbilL  It  consists  of  78.88  tin,  and  21.w  oxygen;  it  Is  found  In 
^nass,  in  fibres,  in  rolled  flakes,  and  in  grains. 

OAfl'snrS  LOTOI'OTB,  Caius,  one  of  Ceesar's  assassins.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dvU  war,  though  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  he  sided  with  Pompey  and  the  aristocratic  fac- 
tion andnst  Cimar.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  latter,  who  pardoned  him,  and  even 
made  him  one  of  his  legates.  In  M  b.o.,  through  the  influence  of  Cssar,  he  was  made 
praUxr  perespintu,  and  was  promised  the  governorship  of  Syria  in  the  following. year. 
But  bis  mean  and  jealous  spirit  could  not  endure  the  burden  of  gratitude  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  generosity  of  the  dictator,  and  he  resolved  to  be  released  by  tlie  murder  of 
his  benefactor.  Having  attached  to  himself  the  mutinous  spirits  among  the  subjugated 
aristocracy,  «id  also  won  over  M.  Brutus,  the  peeudo-patriotic  conspiracy  was  soon 
matured,  and  on  the  15th  of  Mar..  44  b.o.,  Ceesar  fell  by  &e  daggers  of  assassins.  The 
result  of  tlus  bloody  deed  was  not  what  C.  had  expected.  The  popular  feeling— as  wit- 
nessed by  the  riots  that  broke  out  at  Caesar's  funeral — was  strongly  against  the  murder- 
ers ;  and  the  military  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony.  U.  therefore  fled  to 
the  east,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria.  Afterwards  be  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Brutus,  and  having  greedily  plundered  Asia  Minor,  they  crossed  the  Hellespont  ia 
the  beginuine  of  42  b.c.,  marched  through  Thrace,  and  took  up  a  superior  position  near 
Phiiippi,  in  Macedonia.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Antony  and  Octavian.  The  divi- 
rion  ctHnmanded  by  C.  was  totdly  routed,  although,  on  the  ouer  hand,  Brutus  socceeded 
in  lepulsiDg  the  troops  of  Octavian.  O.,  supposing  that  all  was  lost,  compelled  hia 
freed  man,  Pindarus,  to  put  him  to  death.  C.'s  wife,  a  half-sister  of  Brutus,  survived 
him  upwards  of  60  years.   She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  32  a.d. 

CAMIV8,  FiTRPLB  OF,  is  a  coloring  substance  of  very  ancient  use,  which  is  prepared 
by  addine  a  mixed  solution  of  protochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin  gradually  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  when  a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  of  the  double  stannale  of 
gold  and  tin.  AutO-SD03-}-SBO-3>0)(?),  ia  thrown  down.  The  purple  of  C.  is  soluble 
in  ammonia,  yielding  a  verr  pretty  purple  solution,  from  which  it  can  again  be  c^btained, 
with  solid  iorm  undia^ed,  by  evaporating  the  ammonia.  Mixed  with  borax,  or  some 
fosible  glass,  purple  of  C.  is  employed  by  tlie  potter  to  communicate  a  rich  purple  or  rase 
tint  to  the  better  kinds  of  china,  and  It  also  fanparta  tiie  red  color  to  the  Icind  of  glass 
known  as  Bohemian  gUus. 

CAaaxus  FAEMEBVIS,  or  Catus  CAssnis  Sbvsbus.  one  of  the  conspirators  aeainaC 
the  life  of  Julius  Ceesar.  He  was  an  adherent  of  hia  namesake  Cassius,  and  fought  oa 
his  ude  imtii  their  defeat  at  Phiiippi.  Afterwards  he  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  finally 
supported  Antony  until  the  defeat  at  Actium.  He  went  to  Athens,  but  was  arrested 
and  executed  about  80  B.  0.  by  order  of  Augnstns,  He  made  some  pretensions  to 
poetry,  but  he  was  not  the  Cassius  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  noted  for  the  abundance  and 
the  povttty  of  his  compositions. 

OABBmLAVHI^  a  British  chief,  who  foi^ht  against  Csesar  during  his  second 
bivasion  of  the  island,  64  b.c.  He  ruled  the  country  n.  of  the  Thames,  and  had  a  great 
reputation  as  a  warrior,  but  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  he  himself  com- 
pelled to  flee.  He  aftermrds  sued  for  peace,  whtcabe  obtained,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  and  giving  hostages. 

CASSOCK,  a  long  loose  coat,  formerly  in  common  wear,  but  now  usually  worn  onlT 
by  the  clei^.  As  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  churoh  of  England  it  Is  a  long  coot  wlu 
a  single  upright  collar.  Black  is  the  common  color  for  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  but  oa 
state  occasions  bishops  frequently  wear  purple  cassocks.  Id  the  Romah  Catholic  church 
eassocks  vary  in  color  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer — priests  wearing  black, 
bishops  purple,  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  pope  white. 

CAS'BOWABT,  Gcmunriua,  a  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied  to  the  ostrich  (see  Bbxti* 
PBNNBS  and  Obtkich),  but  distinctively  characterized  by  still  greater  shortoes^  tA  wioff. 
by  a  laterally  compressed  bill,  by  a  bony  crest,  by  pendeDt  wattles  oa  tlu  naked  necf. 
and  by  three  toes  on  each  foot,  all  furnished  with  olawa,  the  inner  toe  slunt,  and  aimed 
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with  a  Tery  long  and  sharp  claw.  There  are  also  very  important  anatomical  differ- 
ences in  its  digerave  organs,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  same  coarse  diet,  for  the  0. 
"  has  short  intestines  and  small  ooeca,  wants  the  intermediate  stomach  between  the  crop 
md  gizzard,  and  its  cloaca  does  not  pn^MrtUmally  exceed  Uiat  of  other  bfard&"  Only 
one  species  is  known,  eamamta  geUeaitu,  sometimes  called  emu  by  the  older  natumlista, 
before  that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  Australian  bird  wliich  now  alone  receives  it. 
The  C.  is  a  native  of  the  Jlloluccas,  New  Ouinea,  and  other  Asiatic  islands,  chiefly 
inhabiting  deep  forests.  In  general  appearance,  it  is  not  unlike  the  ostrich,  but  has  a 
much  shorter  neck.  It  is  the  largest  uiown  bird  except  the  osb-ich,  and  its  height,  when 
erect,  is  about  &  feet.  It  feeds  on  fruit,  emg^,  and  succulent  herbage.  When  attacked^ 
it  dffiEends  itself  by  kicking  oUiquely  backwards  with  its  feet,  and  by  striking  with  ita 
diort  winffs.  the  rigid barbJess shuts  of  which,  although  useless  even  to  aid  it  in  running, 
are  not  without  Tuue  as  weapons.  There  are  only  about  five  of  them  in  each  wing, 
somewhat  resembling  the  quills  of  a  porcupine;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
wing  there  is  a  spur.  The  color  of  Uie  C.  is  brownish  black;  the  feathers  are  loosely 
webbed,  and  bang  down,  so  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  bird  seems  clothed  with  hur. 
Those  of  the  rump  are  14  in,  long,  hanging  down  in  place  of  a  tail  The  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  naked  and  of  a  bmish  color,  and  there  are  two  pendent  watr 
ties,  i»rtly  red  and  partly  blue,  oa  the  front  of  the  neck.  On  the  breast  is  a  callous 
bare  part,  on  whidi  Uie  bird  rests  its  body  on  the  ground.  The  bony  crest  or  helmrt 
reaches  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  is  about  8  In.  high, 
exhlliiting  the  most  intense  blue,  purple,  ard  scarlet  blended  together.  The  C.  lays  a 
few  QggB,  which  it  leaves  to  be  h^hed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  and  which  are  greenislL 
and  have  a  much  thinner  shell  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  Its  flesh  is  black,  tough,  and 
juiceless.  The  C.  is  not  unf  requenUy  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in  Europe,  hut  is  becom- 
ing more  rare  in  its  native  regions.  In  which  it  Is  sometimes  kept  tame.  See  iUns., 
OSTKICH,  STO.,  voL  XL 

OAST,  an  impression  produced  by  pouring  a  ductile  substance,  such  as  plaster  of 


them,  are  found  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  testify  to  Uie  taeX  that  the  art  m 
easting  fnnn  a  mold  is  one  of  the  earliest  acquired  1^  semi-dviliaBd  nations.  Casts  an 
of  incalculable  value  in  familiarizing  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  never  look  on  Uw 
originals  with  the  grand  and  beautif  nl  ttunm  of  antique  art.  Casting,  when  applietl  to 
metals.  Is  called  founding  (q.T.). 

CASTAOT'O.  AimsBA  bbl,  1890-1457 :  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  who 
imitated  the  natundists  of  the  time  in  boldness  of  attitude,  but  was  deficient  in  grace 
and  coloring.  For  several  centuries,  C.  rested  under  the  imputation  of  having  mur- 
dered his  colleim^e,  Domenico  Yenezi^o,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  then  recent  secret 
of  oil  painting  as  macticed  in  Elanders  by  the  Van  l^ydu;  but  dunfie  has  been 
proved  untrue,  as  Domenico  outlived  C.  by  four  years.  One  of  0.  's  extant  works  is  an 
equestrian  figure  in  the  Florentine  caUiednd. 

OASIAXIA,  a  fountdn  on  the  slope  of  FUnasBUS,  a  little  above  Delphi,  in  Fhocis^ 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  was  the  "holy-water"  of  the  Delphian  temple;  and 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  or  virited  the  place  with  any  religious  purpose  what- 
ever, were  wont  to  bathe  their  hair  Tore  puro  CaOaUoB  (in  the  pure  dew  of  C),  but  those 
who  wished  to  be  purified  from  murder  bathed  their  whole  body.  The  Roman  poets 
feigned  that  its  waters  filled  the  mind  of  those  who  drank  of  it  with  poetic  inspiration. 
It  was  imagined  to  have  some  conneotion  with  the  river  Cephisus,  and  to  flow  itam  the 
subterranean  Styx.  The  fountidn,  whose  waters  are  still  pure  and  delightful  as  in  the 
days  of  dasdcal  aatiqoi^,  now  bears  tiie  name  of  St  John,  from  a  smaU  chapel  of  that 
name  close  by. 

OAS'TAHBTB,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion  in  the  form  of  two  hollow  nut-shells, 
which  ore  bound  together  by  a  band  fastened  on  the  thumb,  and  struck  by  the  flngen 
to  produce  a  trilling  sound  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  krokUon  of 
the  ancients  was  somewhat  similar.  The  C.  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
where  they  retain  the  name  of  castahulas,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
chestnut   The  C.  are  now  much  used  In  the  ballet  and  in  the  opera. 

CABTAVEA   See  Chbstkttt.  e 

CAITA'ftOS,  Don  Franctbco  Xavikr  db,  Duke  of  Baylen,  a  celebrated  Spanlah  gen- 
eral, was  b.  at  Madrid  in  1766,  and  studied  in  Germany  the  military  tactics  of  Frederick 
the  j^reat.  For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  bad  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
distmction;  but  when  Napoleon  I.  invaded  that  country,  C.  received  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  on  the  SSd  of  July,  1808.  compelled  20,000  French, 
under  gen.  Dupont,  to  surrender  at  Baylen.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  merit  of 
this  prodigious  success  ttetonged  more  to  Aloys  Reding,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  the  second 
iu  command.  In  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  C.  was  in  turn  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Todela.  Ttie  arrival  of  Wellington  necessarily  reduced  him  to  a  subordinate  position, 
bnt  he  took  part  in  the  important  hattiea  of  Albuera,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria.   la  1811, 
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he  was  appointed  general  of  the  4th  Spanish  corps  d'armee,  and  commandant  of  several 
provinces.  In  1816,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  80,000  troops,  destined  to  invade 
France,  Mune  of  which  had  already  croued  the  frontier  when  ue  news  came  ot  tb« 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Although  no  great  favorite  with  the  court  polilicians,  his  tdeoU 
could  not  be  overlooked.  In  1835,  he  was  called  to  the  state  council,  where  he 
became  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Carlist  party.  He  died  a4th  Sept.,  1852,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  96. 

OABT — OABTIVO-LDn.  The  casting-line,  in  angling,  is  a  gut-line  on  which  the  arti- 
ficial flies  are  fastened.  It  is  made  up  of  several  lengths  of  gut,  knotted  together,  and, 
usually  from  2  to  4  yards  long.  The  flies  are  attached  at  intervals  of  about  2  ft. ,  and 
the  line  with  its  flies  is  called  a  ca$t.  The  term  eatt  ia  also  applied  to  a  part  of  a  stream 
where  certain  fish  may  be  taken,  as  a  trout-cast,  a  salmon-cast 

CASTE,  a  term  applied  chiefly  to  distinct  classes  or  sections  of  society  in  India,  and. 
in  a  modified  sense,  to  social  diBtinctions  of  an  ezcludve  nature  among  the  nations  of  tlie 
west*  When,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  the  Portuguese  began  to  penetrate  to  India  by 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  trade  with  the  De^^an  or  southern  portion  of  the  Indian 
I»emn8ula,  they  found  arbitrary  social  laws,  full  of  intricate  regulations  which  con- 
stantly interfered  with  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  especially  in  matters  involving 
the  tubdiviaum  of  labor.  They  found  certain  pursuits  invariably  followed  by  a  certain 
class,  and  any  attempt  to  induce  a  man  to  perform  ofSces  not  appointed  for  the  class  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  met  with  violent  opposition,  though  such  offices  might,  accord- 
ing to  European  notions,  be  more  honorable  than  many  he  was  content  to  fulfill.  Tbej: 
observed,  tSao,  that  these  different  classes  often  varied  lo  appearauce,  the  resuU,  in  some 
cases,  of  their  addiction  for  many  generations  to  tlie  same  pursuits;  in  othera,  of  their 
having  actually  arisen  from  a  different  stock.  Hence  they  applied  to  these  various  dlri- 
uons  of  society  the  term  casta — a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  word,  meaninga  breed.  As 
applied  to  these  classes  of  Hindu  society,  the  word  has  passed  into  most  European  lan- 
guages. From  its  frequent  use  in  India,  it  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  considered 
of  Hindu  origin.*  Of  late,  it  has  been  spelled  eoHe,  but  by  old  authors  ea^;  and  it  is 
even  a  question  whether  the  word  may  not  be  as  genuine  English,  as  eaata  is  Spanish. 

In  the  s.  of  India,  the  Portuguese  be^^e  acquainted  with  what  is  considmd  the 
most  exaggerated  evil  of  caste.  There  are  found  there  large  numbers  of  a  class  called 
pariaht,  or,  in  other  districts  of  India,  cJiandalat.  They  are  probably  the  relics  of  some 
early  conquered  race,  who  have  been  degraded  by  uninterrupted  ages  of  oppression,  as 
is  represented  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Helo'ts  of  Sparta,  and  people  in  a  similar 
condition.  These  pariahs  were  always  identified  with  outcasts — i.e.,  persons  who  ha(^ 
forfeited  the  privileges  of  their  original  order.  Mo  one  of  any  C.  would  have  any  com- 
munication with  them.  If  one  of  them  even  touched  a  Mayr,  or  warrior  of  high  C,  he 
might  with  impunity  kill  him.  Some  sorts  of  food  were  defiled  bp  even  their  shadow 
passing  over  them ;  and  the  name  of  Pariah  or  Chandala  conveyed  to  the  fflndu  the  idea 
of  the  utmost  vileness  and  disgust.  All  who  violated  the  institutions  of  their  class  were 
held  to  sink  into  this  class — a  condition  which  involved  the  loss  of  all  human  respecta- 
bility and  comfort   These  regulations  were,  moreover,  referred  to  religion. 

As  India  was  at  this  time  the  land  of  the  marvelous,  and  its  inhabitants,  though  as 
various  as  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  viewed  as  one  homogeneous  people,  what 
was  only  true  of  one  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  considered  as  prevailing  everywhere, 
and  aa  identical  wiUi  the  divisions  of  the  Indians  into  aeten  tribes  or  castes,  mentioned 
in  olden  times  by  Btratx),  by  Dtodoras  Siculus,  and  by  Arrian.  Nor  was  it  foigotten 
that  the  Egyptians,  whose  early  civilization  was  as  undoubted  as  that  of  India,  were 
also  divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  seven  classes  of  priests,  warriors,  herdsmen, 
swineherds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  pilots,  to  each  of  milch  were  assigned  particu- 
lar districts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  however,  Abraham  Koger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Pulicat,  gained  the  conflden<»  of  a  Brahman,  acquainted  with  the  Sanscrit 
language,  and  by  this  means  learned  pretty  exactly  the  account  of  the  origin  of  C.  g^ven 
in  maliomofManu,  a  work  inferred  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  900  B.a,  which 
was  long  known  only  by  name  in  Europe,  until  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  wboi 
a  copy  was  obtained,  and  translated  by  sir  William  Jones.  The  whole  of  the  Hindus 
are  represented  by  Manu  as  divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  The  Brakmana,  or  sacerdotal  data,  who  are  said,  at  the  moment  of  creation,  to 
have  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma.  Their  business  ts  reading  and  teaching  the 
Vedas,  and  the  performance  of  sacrifice  for  themselves  and  others.  They  are  to  be  the 
chief  of  all  created  beings;  the  rest  of  mortals  enjoy  life  through  them.  By  their 
imprecations,  they  can  destrOT  kings,  with  all  their  troops,  and  elephants,  and  pomps. 
Inam,  when  cursed  by  one  of  them,  was  hurled  from  his  own  heaven,  and  compelled 
to  animate  a  cat  Hence,  the  Brahman  is  to  be  treated  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
even  by  kings.  His  life  and  person  are  protected  by  the  severest  laws  in  this  world, 
and  the  most  tremendous  denunciations  for  ttie  next.  His  own  offenses  are  treated 
with  singular  lenity;  all  offenses  against  him,  with  terrible  sevftrity.   He  is  forUdden 

*    Suiscrit,  castes  are  oaUed  vonuM,  i.e.,  "e<Aoni;"  color  being,  no  doobt,  the  oUef  cUsttawtloa  ac 
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to  live  br  service,  but  on  alma;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  virtuous  men  and  kings  to 
support  him  with  liberality;  and  all  ceremoniea  of  religion  involve  feasts  and  presents 
to  him.  The  first  part  of  his  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  unremitting  study  of  the  Vedas 
—books,  be  it  observed,  older  than  the  code  of  Menu,  and  yet,  except,  peihaps,  one  of 
tiie  later  hymns,  containing  no  mention  of  C.  as  a  religious  ordinance.  He  is  to  per- 
form servile  offices  for  his  preceptor,  and  beg  from  door  to  door.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, he  lives  with  his  wife,  reads  and  teaches  tlie  Vedas,  assists  at  sacrifices,  and,  "  dean 
and  decent,  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  iiassions  subdued,  lijs  mantle  white,  his  body 
pure,  with  a  staff  and  a  copy  of  tlie  Vedas  in  his  hand,  and  bright  golden  rings  in  his 
ears,"  he  leads  a  studious  and  decorous  life.  The  third  qiiarter  of  his  life  ne  must 
spend  in  the  woods,  as  an  anchorite,  clad  in  bark,  without  fire,  wholly  silent,  and  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  fruits.  The  last  period  he  is  released  from  external  forms  and  morti- 
flcations,  and  is  to  spend  his  time  meditating  on  the  divinity,  until  at  length  he  quits 
the  body,  "  as  a  bira  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree,  at  pleasure. 

3.  The  KAatrya,  or  Chvitree,  or  military  eUm,  sprang  from  the  arm  of  Brahma,  and 
bear  something  of  a  sacred  character.  It  is  stated  that  the  sacerdotal  order  cannot 
prosper  without  the  milttarT.  or  the  military  without  the  sacerdotal;  and  the  prosperity 
of  both,  as  well  in  this  world  is  in  the  next,  is  made  to  depend  on  their  coroial  union. 
The  K^iatrya  are  to  give  alms,  to  satniflce,  to  read  the  Vedas,  and  defend  the  people. 
Though  Bran  mans  are  to  draw  up  and  inteipret  laws,  thev  are  carefully  excluded  from 
administering  them.   The  ex^utive  govemment  is  vested  m  the  Eshatryas  alone. 

8.  The  m«ya,  or  Baia,  or  mereaniiie  dat»,  sprang  from  the  Vtigh  of  Brahma.  Their 
grand  duties  are  to  keep  cattle,  carry  on  trade,  lend  on  interest,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  every  description  of  practkal  knowledge.  They  are  to  be  perfect 
men  of  business. 

4.  The  Sudrag,  or  Soodert.  or  t&ntU  eUm,  came  from  ih&foot  of  Brahron.  They  are  to 
Serve  the  three  superior  classes,  more  especially  the  Brahmans.  Thdr  condition  is 
□ever  to  be  improved;  they  are  not  to  accumulate  property,  and  are  unable  by  any 
means  to  approach  the  digaity  of  tlie  higlier  classes.  Utter  and  entire  submissivenesa 
to  the  Brahmans  is  the  spirit  of  all  a  Sudra's  duties,  and  this  is  to  be  enforced  by 
penalties  as  severe  as  they  are  ridiculous.  Yet,  wilhal,  iho  Sudras  were  not  to  be  slaves, 
either  public  or  private,  and  to  occupy  a  position  much  higher  than  the  Chandalas. 

Mixture  of  castes,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden,  entails  disadvantages  on  the 
children,  and  the  offering  of  a  Brahmanical  woman  and  a  Sudra  becomes  a  Chandala. 
or  outcast. 

Such— omitting  the  minute  and  childi^  laws  and  penalties,  many  hundreds  in  num. 
Acr,  hy^  which  it  is  proposed  to  carnr  the  principle  of  C.  into  the  pettiest  affairs  of  life — 
is  a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  gathered  from  the  code  of  Menu.  There  is  no  hi^rical  e^- 
dence  that  it  ever  existed  in  this  form,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  never  did.  In  the  Toy-cart,  the  oldest  Hindu  drama,  no  extravagant  vene- 
ration for  Brahmans  anywhere  appears.  In  fact,  one  of  them  is  condemned  to  death; 
and  the  arrangements  of  society  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  at  present.  The  laws 
of  0.  form,  ills  true,  a  part  of  what  is  reputed  to  be  Hindu  law,  but  they  have  remained 
in  all  the  states  of  India,  Hindu  as  well  as  Mohamiaedan,  to  a  great  extent  a  dead-letter. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  code  of  Menu  was  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  any 
particular  state.  Some  have  even  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
learned  man,  designed  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  under  Hindu 
institutions,  just  as  Plato  in  llie  BepubUe  gives  us  his  idea  of  a  model  government  under 
Greek  institutions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  C.  which  at  present  exists  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India  is  very  different  from  that  described  in  the  code  of  Menu,  though  to  this  ft  owes, 
no  doubt,  much  of  its  stability  and  its  Important^  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Brahmans,  the  pure  castes  have  disappeared,  and  out  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  olliers  liave  sprung  innumerable  classes,  many  of  them  unauthorized  except 
bv  the  people  themselves.  ^  ingrained  in  the  whole  community  is  this  tendency  to 
class  distinctions,  that  Mussulmans,  Jews,  Parsees,  and  Christians  fall,  in  some  degree, 
into  it;  and  even  excommunicated  or  outcast  Pariahs  form  castes  among  themselves. 
Most  of  the  existing  castes  partake  of  the  nature  of  associations  for  mutual  support  or 
familiar  intercourse,  and  are  dependent  u[>on  a  man's  trade,  occupation,  or  proression. 
Many  of  them  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Colebrook  in  the  AHtUu  Truimu^ionf,  vol.  v. 
Many  have  had  their  origin  in  guilds,  in  schism  from,  other  castes,  in  the  possesion  of 
a  particular  sort  of  property  (as,  for  instance,  landlords  are  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of 
temindan),  and  similar  accidental  circumstances.  Their  names  arc  often  due  to  the 
district  in  which  the  C.  look  its  rise,  to  their  founder,  to  their  peculiar  creed,  or  any 
random  circumstance.  In  the  Bengial  presidency,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  such 
castes,  almost  everv  district  containing  some  unknown  in  those  adjacent.  Among  the 
lowest  classes,  ana  especially  among  the  servants  of  the  English  at  Calcutta,  It  has 
degenerated  Into  a  fastidious  tenacity  of  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  staUon.  For 
example,  the  man  who  sweeps  your  room  will  not  take  an  empty  cup  from  your  hand; 
your  groom  will  not  mow  a  little  grass;  a  coolie  will  carry  any  load,  however  offen^Tit 
upon  his  head,  but  even  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  would  refuse  to  carry  a  man,  for 
that  is  the  businera  of  another  caste.    Such  and  many  other  regulations  are  described  in 
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every  work  on  C,  but  are  as  unworthy  of  serious  regard  as  are  the  anertionB  of  aelf- 
importauce  found  among  little  people  all  the  world  over.  When  an  English  serrmnt 
pleads  that  such  a  thing  "is  not  liis  place,"  his  excuse  is  analocous  lo  that  of  the  Hindu 
serrant  when  he  pleads  his  casle.  When  an  Englishman  of  mrth  or  iMofesuon,  whi<di 
is  hdd  to  confer  gentility,  refuses  to  associate  with  a  tradesman  or  mechanic — or  when 
members  of  a  secret  order  exclude  all  others  from  their  meetings — or  when  any  oUier 
similar  social  distinction  arises,  it  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Hindn  as  a 
regulation  of  caste. 

Nor  does  C,  at  the  present  day,  ite  a  man  dmen  tofoUoui  k»$  father's  bumnett,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  more  sacred  functions  of  the  Brahmans.  For  the  rest,  Brati- 
mans  serve  as  soldiers,  and  even  as  cooks.  Men  of  all  castes  have  risen  to  pcmer,  jost 
as  in  Ei^and  our  statesman  have  Q)ning  from  every  class  at  aocSety.  ITor,  af^in,  is 
loss  of  C.  anything  bo  terrible  as  has  been  represented;  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  recov- 
ered by  a  frugal  repast  ^ven  to  the  members  of  the  C. ;  or  the  outcast  joins  another  C, 
among  whom  he  will  commonly  be  received  vritJi  the  heartiness  due  to  a  new  convert. 
The  question  of  the  restoration  of  a  Christian  convert  wishing  to  rejoin  the  Brahmanical 
C,  has  been  differently  decided  by  his  fellow  caste-men  in  dmerent  places. 

As  in  the  west,  so  in  the  east,  C.  enters  into  all  the  most  ordinary  relations  of  life,  pro- 
dndng  laws  often  most  tyrannical  and  too  anomalotu  to  admit  of  generalization.  In 
the  west,  however,  whilst  good  sense  and  Christianity  have  ever  tended  to  ameliorate 
sodal  differences,  the  feeble  mind  of  the  Hindu  Mid  ihe  records  of  his  leligUm  have  had 
a  contrary  effect. 

These  modified  views  of  C,  which  have  begun  to  prevail  in  recent  years,  will  be 
found  more  fully  developed  in  Shore  On  Indian  Affair*,  Irving's  ITuarjf  and  PtaeUoe 
CattB.  full  accounts  of  the  petty  regnilations  of  C,  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Henii, 
may  be  seen  in  sir  William  Jones's  Tr<mAaUon  of^  Code  ofManv.,  Bobertson's  Ditgvi- 
§ttion  an  India,  lUctiard's  India,  Elpfainstone's  Sittary  of  JndMi,  Dubois's  JndM,  Cole- 
brooke's  A^nOio  TrannaeUona,  toL  t.,  uid  in  various  artides  in  the  OsUeutta  Batine. 
The  most  anthoritative  account  of  the  subject  of  caste  is  to  be  found  In  the  flnt  votume 
of  Dr.  John  Huir's  Original  Bantcrit  Textt  on  Qie  Or^n  and  I^rogrtM  ^  the  BBUgion  and 
jTistitutiont  on  India;  et^leeted,  tranriated  into  English,  and  i&uatratea  hjf  Notm  fji  vola., 
Lond.  1867-71 ;  vols.  1  to  4,  new  ed.),  a  work  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  question  how  C.  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  converts  to  Chrutianity,  has  now  been 
determined  by  common  consent  of  missionaries  lu  India;  and  it  receives  no  recc^nition 
vithin  the  Christian  church.  An  opposite  policy,  in  former  times,  founded  on  the 
opinion  thnt  C.  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  clvn  or  social  institution,  and  not  as  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  is  now  believed  to  have  been  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  comparative  decay  of  the  dmrches  or  congregations  fomuled  during  the 
18th  c.  in  the  s.  of  India. 

CAStEft'&IO,  or  MoNTBBEUiO,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy.  6  m.  e.n.e,  of  Yog- 
hera.  In  the  campaign  of  1860,  C.  was  occupied  by  Austrians  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Sardinians.  C.  was  also 
Talorously  but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  the  Austrians  in  the  great  battle  of  Moutc- 
bello  between  them  and  the  army  or  Napoleon  1.  in  1800.  As  Cladtdtum,  C.  was  aa 
important  military  position  as  early  as  the  times  of  tlie  Gallic  and  Funic  wara  Some 
Roman  autiquities  still  remain,  and  numerous  curious  inscriptions  and  ccdns  have  been 
found.   Pop.  about  400a 

GA8TEL'  (from  the  Latin  Cagtellum)  is  a  name  prefixed  to  various  plaoes  In  Italy, 
rrance,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc,  of  whicli  the  most  important  are: 

1.  Castel-Arquato,  a  t  of  Parma,  n.  Italy,  19  m.  s.e.  of  Piscenza,  picturesquely 
rituated  amid  forests  and  vineyards,  with  a  fine  Gothic  church  and  a  noble  old  castle, 
from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.   It  has  manufactures  of  rilk,  and  a  pop.  of  <400. 

2.  CABTBL-BoLOomsB,  a  t  of  tt.  Italy,  about  82  m.  w.s.w.  from  Ravenna,  li 
derives  its  name  from  a  strong  fortress  built  here  by  the  Bolognese  in  the  14tii  c.  Land 
Is  historically  famous  as  tbe  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  between  the  Hilanese  and  Flor- 
entines in  l484,  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  vanquished. 

8.  Cabtel-Bdono,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  8  m.  s.e.  at  Oeftdn. 
It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  a  trade  in  manoa.   Pop.  0,388. 

4,  Castel-Fbasco,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  8  m.  e.  of  Hodena,  with  the  old  walla  and 
ramparts  of  a  castle  bnilt  by  Urban  YIII.,  and  near  the  site  of  the  battle  between  the 
consuls  Hirtlus  and  Pansa  and  Mai^  Antony. — Also  the  name  of  a  town  of  Italy,  In  tbo 
government  of  Venice,  about  36  m.  n  w.  from  the  city  of  that  name,  witb  luiien  awl 
woolen  manufactures,  and  a  pop.  of  4,220. 

6.  Cabtel-Gandolfo,  a  Ullage  of  the  former  Papal  states.  11  m.  s.e.  of  Rome,  near 
the  w.  shore  of  lake  Albano.  Its  situation  la  extremely  picturesque,  and  it  commanda 
extensive  views  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Italy.  The  pope  has  his  snm- 
mer  residence  here.  In  early  times,  the  noble  family  of  the  BavelU  had  a  stronghold  at 
C,  by  means  of  which,  for  a  period  of  nrariy  400  years,  they  bade  defiance  to  pt^ies. 
barons,  and  bourgeoitie.   Pop.  1,904. 

8.  Castbl-Babdo  (formeriy  C.  An^onm),  a  fortified  t.  and  se^mrt,  the  stroncest 
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<m  the  island  of  Sardinia,  ia  situated  on  a  steep  nx^  on  Uie  n.  cout  18  m.  n.%.  of  8aa- 
uri.   The  eoTiroDfl  produce  -wine.   Fop.  8,<nV. 

7.  Ca8tbi/-Sabiubin,  a  t.  of  France,  la  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Ganmne,  on  the 
Songuine,  13  m.  v.  from  Montauban.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  said  to  be  of 
Barwenlc  origin,  a  pop.  in  1876  of  8,S47,  mannfactures  of  aeige  and  worsted  stockings, 
and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district. 

8.  CASTEL-TGRKmi  (ancient  ChnUeiana  Aqua),  a  t  of  ffidlv,  in  the  proTince  of  Oir- 
genti,  and  16  m.  n.  from  the  citjr  of  that  name.  It  has  extenaiTe  mines  of  roek-sslt  uid 
sulphur,  and  a  pop.  of  9,831. 

9.  CAfiTEL-VETBANo,  at.  of  Siciiv,  In tlio  pTovince  of  Trapani,  20 m.  8.e.  of  Ibe  town 
of  ttiat  name.  It  is  an  hiteresting  place,  with  an  old  castle,  several  convents,  manufac- 
tares  of  articles  of  coral  and  alabaster,  and  a  pop.  in  1881  of  90,008.  Some  of  the  most 
esteemed  white  wine  of  SHcHj  is  produced  in  the  vidni^. 

CUUnXLAK',  EioUQ,  b.  1883 ;  an  auUioT,  statesman,  and  president  of  the  Spanish 
npublic  He  was  the  eon  of  a  woket,  and  at  the  death  of  his  iather  was  left  in  poverty, 
but  managed  to  secure  a  good  education.  He  came  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of 
novels,  more  prominently  as  an  advanced  Uberal  in  politics.  In  1856,  he  obtained  the 
professorship  of  history  in  the  university  of  Madrid,  but  lost  the  i)lace  in  1864,  in  con- 
sequence of  joining  Carrasen  in  the  establishment  of  La  Ihmocraeia,  a  radical  journal. 
Thejmwr  was  suporessed  In  1866,  and  C.  was  sentenced  to  death  for  participation  in 
the  msturbance  of  June  in  that  year;  but  be  escaped  to  Switxeiland,  and  subsequently 
went  to  France.  At  the  begin nlog  of  the  revoluuon  In  1868  he  went  back  to  Spain  and 
resumed  his  professorship,  and  in  1868  was  one  of  the  few  republicans  returned  to  the 
Cortes.  In  mat  body  he  advocated  republicanism  and  vi^rously  opposed  the  prospect 
of  a  regency.  In  tlie  government  choeen  by  the  Cortes  uter  the  alMieation  of  Amadeo 
C.  was  made  minister  of  foreign  avails.  In  Aug.,  187S,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cortes,  but  racated  the  post  when,  Sept.  6,  he  was  nominated  for  president  of  tiie  exec- 
ntive  power.  His  first  act  was  to  prorogue  the  Cortes  and  assume  complete  authority. 
He  made  eneisetlc  bat  Ineffectual  efforts  to  snpiMess  ttie  Cariists.  and  sent  the  minister 
.of  war  to  Cuba,  in  person,  to  protect  Spanish  interests  In  tliat  island.  When  the  Cortes 
re-assembled,  Jan.  2,  1874,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  president  C.  was  defeated,  and  he  at 
once  resigned.  Thereupon,  Pavia,  as  capLgen.  of  Madrid,  forcibly  dissolved  the  Cortes 
and  appointed  a  provisional  government  wiOi  Marshal  Serrano  at  its  head.  Soon  after 
the  pronunciamento  In  favor  of  Alptionso  XII.,  Dec.  18,  1874,  C.  went  to  Switzerland, 
whence  In  Mar.  1875,  he  sent  bade  his  resignation  of  the  chair  of  history  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Madrid.  Among  his  writings  are  novels,  poems,  works  on  politics,  siavery, 
the  war  in  Africa,  OH  Some  and  New  Italy  (translated  into  Eo^sb),  a  life  of  Columbus 
also  translated  Into  English  (1892),  parliamentary  discourses,  ete.  In  189S  be  announced 
his  retirement  from  public  lue,  and  declared  the  monarchy  to  be  the  only  stable  form  of 
government  possible  In  Spain. 

CASTELL,  Edmund,  1606-85;  an  English  orientalist  who  spent  18  years  in  compu- 
ting a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syrian,  iSamaritan,  Etliioplc,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
,  He  spent  from  16  to  18  boors  a  day  on  the  work,  and  had  14  assistants.  The  outlay 
was  960,000,  which  reduced  him  to  poverty,  but  his  losses  were  in  part  compensated  by 
a  number  of  preferments,  among  them  that  of  preliend  of  Canterbury.  C.  assisted  Dr. 
Walter  in  tiie  preparation  of  the  polyglot  Bible. 

CABIXLUnU'U,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  s.  Italy,  about  17  m.  s.e.  of  the  city 
f>f  Kaides.  It  is  built  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monto  d'Auro,  and  along  a  sheltered  beach 
on  the  8.e.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  over  which  it  commands  a  magnificent  view.  It 
is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  &abia,  which  was  desolated  by  Sylla  during  the 
social  war,  and  where  the  elder  Pliny  afterwards  lost  his  wife  when  the  city  was  ov«t- 
whelmed  with  lava  from  Vesuvius. .  Some  ancient  remains  hsve  been  found  here.  The 
town  was  sacked  in  the  15th  c.  by  pope  Pius II.,  and  again  in  the  17th  c.  by  the  doc  de 
Guise.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  among  which  Uiat  founded 
bv  Oonsalvo  de  Ccmlova,  in  the  l6th  c.,  is  famous  for  the  possession  of  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  found  in  a  well  in  tbe  11th  c,  which  is  greaUy  venerated  by  the  peasantry, 
who  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  church.  The  old  castle,  which  gave  name  to  the 
town,  was  built  in  the  12th  century.  C.  has  a  royal  dockyard,  affording  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  sail-cloth. 
Pop.  37,000.  — Castellaicabb  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Sicily,  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  30  m.  e.  from  TrapanL  It  has  a  population  of  14,000, 
•nd  exports  of  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and  manna.^C.,  Gulv  of,  is  an  extensive  bay  on  the 
a  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  width  from  e.  to  w.,  between  point  Uomo  Morto  and  cs^  St. 
Tito,  Is  about  15  m 

OACTBLLAMOH'Ti  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  Oie  province  of  Turin.  10  m.  a.w.  of  Ivrea. 
It  has  an  old  caaUe,  manufiKStures  of  earthoiwate,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricoitural  prod- 
uce of  the  district.  Pop.  6000. 

OAITELLAV,  or  CHiTELAiK,  the  keeper  of  a  castle  or  ftwy  in  the  middle  ana.  The 
office  and  the  rank  of  the  C.  were  various  in  various  countries.  In  France  and  Flanders, 
the  title  G.  belonged  to  tlw  holders  of  certain  demesnes,  and  was  next  in  order  of  rank 
to  that  of  a  b^lifl.  In  Germany,  the  C.  had  ttie  juriadiiDtion  of  a  buig-graf  during  the 
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afes  of  chiralry.  In  Poland,  the  title  of  C,  with  its  appendages,  rematned  la  latM 
tunes,  and,  after  the  16th  c,  the  castellans,  with  the  waiwoaes  and  hiahops,  formed  the 
senate  or  superior  legislative  chamber. 

OABTELLA'VA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  prorince  of  Bari,  and  ^  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.    Its  trade  is  conflnea  to  the  produce  of  the  district.    Pop.  10,000. 

CA8TELLAHETA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  proTince  of  Lecce,  30  m.  n.w.  of  Taranto. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents.    Cotton  is  grown  in  the  district.   Pop.  9,000. 

CABTELLAZ'ZO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  about  6  m.  s.w.  of  Alessandria.   Pop.  WOO. 

C\8TELLE0'K£,a  t.  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  situated  near  the  Oglio,  about  12  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Cremona.    It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  has  a  fine  church,  and  a  population  of  6,000. 

CABTELLIO,  or  CA8TALI0,  SBBASTiAifus,  a  theologian,  b.  in  Dauphlne  in  1515.  Hli 
proper  name  was  OMieiUon,  which  he  Latinized,  according  to  the  usage  of  his  timcL 
About  1640,  he  was  invited  to  Oeneva,  by  Calvin,  and  appointed  humanity  professor; 
but  having  the  misfortune,  afterwards,  to  differ  from  the  reformer  in  religious  opinion, 
he  was  banished  from  the  city,  and  went  to  Basel,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
great  poverty.   Hedled  in  1SIS&.    See  Calvin. 

Among  his  various  writings  may  be  mentioned  De  Hareiieis,  etc.  —a  treatise  which 
argues  against  the  i^ht  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretical  opinions,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  rq>lyfrom  Beza;  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  published  in 
1551,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  of  England;  and  a  posthumous  work,  in  dialogue, 
on  predestination,  election,  free-will,  and  faith,  first  puhlished  by  Faustus  Bocinus  in 
1576. 

OASIXX/LO,  OiovANNi  Battista,  1600-70  ;  an  Italian  historical  painter  of  tfao 
Oenoese  sclwol.  His  best  known  works  are  tlie  "Martyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,"  iind 
"  Our  Saviour  afl  Judge  of  the  Wwld."   He  was  also  an  architect  and  sculptor. 

OABIBI/LO,  Valbbio,  1^6-60 ;  s  son  of  Oiovannl  Battista,  who  excelled  his  fathor 
In  painting,  especially  in  cattle  scenes.  He  decorated  the  cupola  of  the  chordi  of  tte 
Annunciation,  in  Genoa,  and  painted  Uie  "Bape  of  tlw  Sabines,"  in  the  Biignols  palaoe 
la  that  city. 

GASTELLOV,  a  province  in  e.  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  2447  sq.m. ;  pop.  "87 
292,487.  It  Is  a  rough  and  mountainous  region,  containing  many  mines,  and  minen 
springs.  A  raihmtd  runs  through  the  province  parallel  witl^  uid  not  Ui  from,  the  ses 
The  chief  town  is  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  near  the  Mediterranean,  40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Valen 

cia,  with  which  there  is  railroad  connection. 

OABTSLLOV  BE  LA  PLAVA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  pUio,  about  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  40 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Valencia.  A  magnificent  aqueduct  supplies  the  means  of  irrigation.  C.  is 
surrounded  bv  walls,  and  is  for  the  most  part  well  built.  It  has  some  handsome  old 
churches,  and  a  singular  bell-tower,  2<t0  ft.  high.  Ribalta,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Oastelion  de  la  Plana.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen 
sall-clotb,  paper,  earthenware,  and  fire-arms;  also  brandy  distUieriei^  and  an  actirs 
trade.   Pop.  25,198. 

CABTBUrAV,  Francis,  Count,  1812-80;  b.  London,  England;  traveled  through  North 
America  3837-41:  was  chief  of  a  French  government  scientific  expedition  to  South 
America  l&il-7;  held  several  consulships;  and  published  Ea>Hition  dam  les  parties  cen- 
trales de  VAmeriqiie  dii  Suit  (1860-1). 

CABTEUIAV',  Michel  db,  Sieur  db  la  MAVVissiiaE,  1520-02;  a  French  soldier, 
and  ambassador  to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  traveled 
much,  and  served  In  the  French  army  in  active  service  in  Itiuy.  where  his  courage 
and  ability  secured  for  liim  the  friendship  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  took  him 
into  his  service.  In  1557  he  was  given  a  command  In  the  navy,  but  soon  rejoined  the 
French  army  in  Picardy.  lie  executed  several  delicate  diplomatic  commissions  so  satis- 
factorily to  the  constable  de  Montmorency  that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Henry  II.  of 
Scotland  with  dispatches  for  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  then  i^trothed  to  the  Dauphin 
(afterwards  Francis  II).  He  went  also  to  EneUnd  and  treated  with  Elizabeth  respect- 
ing her  claims  In  Calais,  a  settlement  of  which  was  made  ai  the  congress  of  Cambray. 
After  the  death  of  Francis  II.  he  accompanied  the  queen  (Mary  Stuart)  to  Scotland, 
remaining  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  several  journeys  to  England  and 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciiiation  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  his 
wise  and  temperate  counsels  were  disregarded.  In  1562  he  retired  to  France  In 
consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  employed  against  the  Protestants  of  Brittany. 
He  served  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  and  at  the  battle  of  Drenz,  took  possession  of  Tanker^ 
ville,  and  contributed  in  1563  to  the  recapture  of  Havre  from  the  English.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  employed  in  a  number  of  Important  missions;  first  to  queen  Ellza- 
heth  to  negotiate  a  peace;  next  to  the  duke  of  AJva,  the  new  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  which  occasion  he  discovered  the  project  foniied  by  Cond^  and  Coligny  to 
seise  and  carry  off  the  royal  family  (1.567).  After  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  he  was  again 
sent  to  Germany  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Protestants,  and  on  his  return  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Dlzler.   In  1672,  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  IX.  to  allay  the  excite- 
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ment  caused  by  the  maesacre  of  8t  Bartholomew,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to 
Qennany  and  Switzerland.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  br  Henry  III.  as  ambassador 
to  gueen  Elizabeth's  court,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  While  on  this  duty,  with  a 
view  of  strengthening  and  maintaining  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  he  used 
his  influence  to  procure  the  marriage  ot  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of  AJen^on;  but  Eliza 
beth  made  so  many  promises,  only  to  break  them,  that  C.  at  last  refused  to  trans 
mit  them  to  his  government.  On  returning  to  France  he  was  out  of  favor  with  the 
league,  lost  his  governorship  of  St.  Dizier,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme  destitution; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Heorr  IV.  be  was,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  intrusted  witli 


OASIXUfAmtABT,  a  t  in  Uie  department  of  Aude,  France,  situated  on  a  declMiy, 
likirted  at  the  base  by  the  canal  du  Midi,  93  m.  from  Carcassone.  Pop.  *91, 10,060.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and  carries  on  a  Uvelr 
trade  In  agricultural  produce.  The  canal  at  this  point  expands  into  a  large  basin,  which 
serves  as  a  haven,  it  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  crusade  against  the  Xlbigenses,  and 
was,  in  1313,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Simon  de  Hontfort  and  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse.  In  1866,  it  was  captured  by  the  black  prince.  In  1683,  marshal  Schombers 
here  gained  a  Tictory  over  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  when  the  braTO  duke  ot 
Montmorency  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  executed  at  Toolouse. 

CABTEUfVOTO,  a  seaport  t,  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  utuated  near  the  w.  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  bv  two  forts  and  a  dtar 
del.  It  has  manufactures  of  brass,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district,  which  is 
eertile.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1814.  Pop.,  about  aUOO. 

OASn,  QioTAmra  Battibta.  1731-1808;  an  Italian  poet  of  humble  origin,  who  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  canon  in  the  church,  but  preferred,  to  further  preferment,  a  life  of 
travel  to  the  gar  cities  of  Europe.  In  1782,  on  the  death  of  Metastasto,  he  was  appointed 
poet-laureate  of  Austria,  in  which  poeition  he  devoted  himself  to  comic  operas.  His 
best  known  work  is  GU  AnTiimaU  Farianti,  freely  used  in  W.  S.  Rose's  Court  and  Par' 
hameni  of  Bea^  On  the  whole,  his  poems  are  harmonious  and  pure  in  style,  lively 
and  sarcastic,  but  without  originality  of  plot,  and  often  grossly  licentious. 

OASTIOLIO'HC,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  on  the  n.  slope  of  Ht  Etna, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cantara,  86  m.  s.w.  of  Messina.  The  town  stands  on  a  square 
Tock  rising  abruptly  from  the  nlley,  and  having  a  double  crest,  on  which  stand  a  domed 
cfauich  and  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  casUe.  Here,  in  1397,  in  the  war  of  the  Vespers, 
admiral  Roger  Toria  rais^  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  sovetd^,  Prederick  of 
Aragon.  In  the  district  are  several- laige  nut-plantations,  which  prodtice  the  best  SidiisB 
faazel-nuta.   Pop.  8,000. 

CASTiailO^,,  a  village  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Gabii,  in  Italy,  10  m.  e.  of 
Rome.  The  place  is  noted  for  ruins  of  a  temple  to  Juno,  a  theater,  the  ancient  walls, 
and  other  relics  of  the  past 

GABTIOLIO'^,  Lake  of,  a  lagoon  of  central  Italy^,  In  the  province  of  Siena.  It  lies 
n.  of  Grosseto,  and  has  a  length  of  about  10  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1  to  8  miles. 
Receiving  the  waters  of  the  Bruna  and  other  rivers,  It  discharges  its  waters,  by  a  short 
canal,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

CASTIfiUCHX,  Baldasar're,  Count,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  old  Italian 
writers,  was  b.,  1478,  at  Casatico,  tn  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  studied  at  Milan.  Hia 
shining  talents,  knowledge,  and  pleasing  manners  made  him  a  favorite  of  Ouidobaldo 
di  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  a  great  patron  of  literature,  at  whose  court  he  waa 
honorably  entertained,  along  with  other  men  of  eminence  in  letteis.  He  was  employed 
W  the  duke  as  envoy  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  made  him  a  knight;  and  waa 
afterwards  sent  in  the  some  capacity  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  under  Ouidobaldo's  suc- 
cessor, in  several  important  ambassadorial  missions.  He  died  at -Toledo  in  1S29.  His 
chief  work  is  the  book  C&rtegiano,  a  manual  for  courtiers,  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
style.  His  Italian  and  Latin  poems  are  also  models  of  ele^nce,  and  his  LOtert  (3  vols., 
Padua,  176(^71)  contain  interesting  contributions  to  the  political  and  literazy  history  of 
his  time.  Tasso  devoted  a  sonnet  to  tiie  death  of  0.,  and  Oiulio  Romano  raised  to  lUa 
memory  a  monument  in  Padua. 

GASTIQTJO'HB,  Cablo  Ottavio,  Count,  an  eminent  Italian  philologist,  was  b.  at 
Milan  in  1784.  At  ao  early  period,  he  displayed  a  predilection  for  antiquarian  studies, 
more  particularly  numismatics.  When  only  24  years  of  age,  be  publii^bcd  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Kuflc  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  Brera,  at  Milan,  under  the  title,  Monete  Oujicna 
del  MuMo  di  MUano  (Milan,  1810),  which  showed  a  great  knowledge  of  oriental  language 
and  history,  C.'s  principal  work  in  the  sphere  of  oriental  literature  is  his  Memoirs  geih 
frepM^M  et  numtmatique  twr  ta  Fartie  orienUUe  de  la  Barharie  aippeUe  AfrOdtA  par  let 
Arabet,  ntivi  de  BeeAsrehss  mr  la  Beriiret  AUanHquea  (Milan,  1836),  in  miich  he  seeka 
to  ascert^n  the  oririn  and  the  history  of  the  towns  in  Barban'  whose  names  are  found 
on  Arabic  coins.  Out  of  Italy,  C.  is  periiaps  best  known  by  his  edition  of  some  frag- 
ments of  the  Moeso-Oothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulfllas  (q.v.),  which  had  been 
discovered, In  lttl7,  l^cardinalHai  among tlte pnlimpsesls  of  iheAmbrosinnlibrnry.  At 
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first,  he  published  some  specimens  in  conjunction  with  M^,  but  tn  1839, 1834, 1885,  and 
1638,  appeared  a  variety  of  fragments  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  edited  by  liiniself,  and 
enriched  with  valuable  disquisitions,  commentaries,  and  glossaries.  He  died  at  Genoa. 
April  10,  184A. 

GASnaLroms,  Oiotazrii  Bbmuhbtto,  leie-TO;  a  Oenoese  painter  who  stndied 
for  some  time  under  Vandyke.  He  excelled  In  depleting  taii%  markets,  and  rural 
■oenes.  and  painted  portraits  and  histnical  pieces.  He  also  made  many  etchlnf^whidi 
were  remarluble  for li^t  and  shade.  Among  the  most  famous  of  us  paiatu^  wma 
"  The  Katlvlty  of  Jesos,**  tn  the  church  of  San  Luca  at  Qoioa.  ^  bntber  Salvatonh 
and  his  son  Francesco,  excelled  in  similar  subjects. 

QABTI&UO'NE.  Qidsbfpb,  1688-1768 ;  an  Italian  Jesuit  mis^onary  who  labored 
man^  yeara  in  Pekin  and  other  parts  of  China.  He  was  also  an  ardat  of  ability,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  emperor  Eien-Ix)ng  erected  several  palaces  from  his  designs. 

GASTieUO'Vl  OEt'Lfi  STXVlfi'Bfi,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  23  m.  n.w.  of  Mantua.  It 
Is  walled  and  defended  by  an  ancient  castie;  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  tlie 
Tictory  obtained  here  by  the  French  over  the  Austrians  in  1796,  and  which  gave  the  titla 
of  due  de  Castiglione  to  marshal  Augereau.   Pop.  &,000. 

CASTILE'  (Spanish,  Caotil'la)  forms,  in  a  geogr^)hlcal  and  polidcal  point  of  view, 
the  central  distnct  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  being  the  middle  and  most  stronely  marked 
plateau  of  Spain,  as  wdl  as  the  central  seat  of  the  monarchy.  Both  geogramiically  and 
noHtlcallyitls  divided  Into  Old  and  Nev  CtLBtile—CattiUa  la  Yi^a  and  C^tiSa  la  JftievA 
The  former  district,  situated  in  40°  6*1048°  83'  n.lat.,  and  1°  40' to 5°  86'  w.  long.,  riae% 
In  the  form  of  an  elevated  plateau,  to  tbe  height  of  3,600  to  8,000  feet  ^t  is  walled  in 
on  all  sides:  on  the  n.,  by  the  highest  masses  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  '?'liich  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Basque  provinces  and  Asturias;  on  the  s.,by  tliehigh  ridge  forming  the 
water-Bbed  between  tbe  Douro  and  the  Tagus;  while  the  Sierras  de  Oc»,  de  Urbion,  and 
MoDcayo,  and  the  heists  of  Leon  and  Tras-os-Hontes  bound  it  on  the  e.  and  west.  The 
hij^  jMBteau  of  Old  Q.  ia  but  scantily  watered,  and  its  natnzol  characterlstios  fiv  fttm 
inviting.  In  many  parts,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  wide,  unwooded,  almost 
treeless  waste  of  land,  nniefreshed  by  streams,  in  some  parts  monotonously  covered 
with  stunted  grasses,  and  in  others  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  toaveler  may 
■walk  many  nules  without  finding  a  village,  or  even  a  solitary  farm-house.  All  Old  C, 
however,  is  not  a  dusty  desert  There  are  rich  tracts  in  it  producing  some  of  the  finest 
wheat  in  the  world.  Madder  and  grasses  are  also  produced  abundantly  ia  some  puts; 
and  even  the  olive  flourishes  where  it  is  protected  from  the  frost  and  snow  ai  winltf, 
and  from  tin  cold  winds  prevailing  in  Oct.  and  the  fi^owing  mcmtbs.  Iron  and  otlu 
iwinwraia  exlst  in  plenty,  but  are  not  worked  to  tny  gteflt-  extent  Sheep,  cattle,  pig^ 
and  mules  form  the  chief  wealth  of  tbe  inhabitants.  Manufactoiea  coinist  of  ooacse 
woolens,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  glass. 

The  plateau  of  New  CastUiK— which  is  situated  between  laL  88°  S3'  and  41°  16'  n., 
and  ioug.  1°  and  5"  25'  w.— like  Old  C,  is  also  inclosed  by  mountains.  Though  lyinx 
1800  ft.  lower  than  Old  New  C.  presents  msov  similar  characteristics  of  soil  and 
scenery.  It  is  mostly  sterile,  and  scantily  irriratea;  Uttle  rain  falls,  and  the  nightly 
dews  are  insufficient  to  refresh  the  plains,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  uid,  in 
summer,  appear  qnite  burned  np.  Olives,  com,  pulse,  and  saffron  are  cultivated  In 
Bonie  neighborhoods;  but  flocks  of  sheep  constitute  tbe  chief  wealth  of  extensive  tracts 
vi  land.  The  commerce,  carried  on  bymeans  of  long  trainsof  mule^  remindsUietour- 
ist  of  the  caravan  traffic  over  eastern  deserts.  Industry  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  goods.  Hie  yield  of  tas  salt-mines  in  tbe  s.  is  conrid- 
erable:  and  quicksilver,  especially  at  Almaden  (q.v.),  and  iron  (manufactured  at  Toledo) 
are  plentiful.  Hie  Ca^lians  have  even  more  than  the  general  haughtiness  of  the  Spaa- 
ish  character.  Their  language  prevails  throughout  the  educated  classes,  as  in  the  titera> 
tura  of  Studn,  and  their  rulers  have  extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  nation. 

In  the  present  administrative  division  of  Spain  into  forty -nine  provinces,  the  division 
of  Old  and  New  C,  though  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people,  is  one  belonging 
to  past  history.  Old  C.  is  now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Burgos,  Logrofio, 
Santander,  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila,  Pateucia,  and  Valladolid.  Tlie  population,  distributed 
over  an  area  of  36,«}0  sq.m.,  amounted,  in  1887,  to  1,717,402.  New  C.  includes  the 
five  provinces— Madrid,  Ouadslazara,  Cuen^,  Toledo,  and  Ciodad  Real,  and  on  an  area 
of  20.30U  sq.m.  had  l,487,7Ut  inhabitants.  Besides  these  provinces^  the  khigdom  of  Leon 
Galieia,  the  principality  of  Asturias,  and  the  districts  of  Estremadura,  Andalusu^ 
Qraimda,  and  Murcia,  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

C.  first  became  an  independent  conntiy  in  763,  and  remained  so  until  1028,  when  it 
passed  to  Sancbo  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  His  son,  Ferdinand  I.  (great),  founded  the 
kingdom  of  C,  and  among  other  acquisitions  annexed  to  it  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  This 
union,  however,  was  not  permanent,  Ijeon  being  made  a  separate  kingdom  for  Ferdinand 
IL  The  two  kingdoms,  however,  were  afterwards  reunited  in  the  18th  c.  in  the  persn 
of  Ferdhiand  HI. ,  and  remained  ever  after  under  one  scepter.  Among  the  snocesaon 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  most  distinguished  was  Alfonso  X.,  by  whose  direction  the 
Alfonsine  (astronomical)  tables  were  drawn  up.  By  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  sister  and 
successH-  of  Heniy  IV.,  with  Ferduand,  king  of  Aragoa  (1408),  tbe  two  cbowm  of  CL 
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and  Angon  became  voitted  (X^Ttf),  and  from  these  Strang  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  wUdi, 
liowerer,  ms  not  fully  eetablUned  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  161^  when 
Charles  1  of  Spain  (Charles  V.  of  Oermany)  Inherited  both  crowns. 

OABin/LA.  Don  Ramon,  1796-1867 ;  a  Peruvian  who  entered  the  Spanish  anny  in 
1616,  but  soon  after  18S0  joined  the  revolt  against  Spanish  rule.  In  1880,  Gamana 
made  liim  chief  of  staff  of  the  whole  axmy,  and  the  provisional  president  appointed 
lilm  brig.sen.  After  the  treaty  yrith  the  president  of  Bolivia,  Castilla  went  to 
Chili,  and  in  1837  joined  the  Peruvians  who  marched  ag&inBt  Santa  Cruz,  the  president 
of  Bolivia.  Wiien  the  revolutionists  proclaimed  Oamarra  president,  Castilia  was  made 
minister  of  war.  In  1841,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peruvian  force  that  invaded 
Bolivia,  and  in  184S  he  was  elected  president  of  Peru.  Uia  successor,  Edienique, 
became  unpopular,  uid  Castilla  started  a  revolution,  overcame  Echenique,  and  became 
sole  ruler  of  the  country.  One  of  his  impOTtant  reforms  was  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  1858.  he  was  re-elected  president,  and  in  1860,  he  prodi^ed  a  new  coDstitutiini 
which  granted  universal  sumwe  and  proliibited  the  exercise  of  any  religion  except  the 
Bomao  Catholic.  His  last  pohtical  movement  was  in  1867,  when  he  led  an  insurrection 
ag^nst  Piado,  then  prMident;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  Arica  when  he  died. 

CASTILU'JO,  Chkibtoval  db.  1494-1556  ;  a  Spanish  verse-writer  of  great  fertility, 
whose  poems  were  about  the  last  of  the  old  Spanish  school  before  the  changes  led  by 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Being  strongly  anti-clerical,  Castillejo's  wriUngs  were  usu^ly 
noted  on  the  Index  Expurgatoriua,  and  were  smuggled  into  Spain  from  foreign  priming' 
houses,  while  in  a  later  period  the  agents  of  the  church  altered  the  verses  to  suit  them- 
selves. Tbe  works  of  Uutillejo  are  in  three  IxxAa,  one  entitled  Love,  one  CkmMnation 
and  J^uUme,  abd  tlie  third  comprising  moral  and  rellg^us  verses.  He  died  in  a 
monastery. 

0A8TILLOV,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Gironde,  sUnated  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Dordogne,  36  m.  e.  of  Bordeaux.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
yams,  nails,  and  cordage.  It  is  celebrated  as  tbe  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  forces 
of  Henry  VI.  of  England  and  Charles  VII.  of  Frauce,  July,  1458,  in  which  tbe  English 
met  with  a  signal  defeat,  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  bis  son,  being  ^ain. 
Of  all  their  possessions  in  France,  Calais  alone  remained  to  the  English  after  this  battle, 
the  incidents  of  which  were  seized  on  by  Shakespeare  fos  the  sixth  scene  in  his  play  of 
King  Henry  VL,  part  I.    Pop.  about  8000. 

CASTXn,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  In  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot,  84  m. 
below  Bangor.  It  was  here  that  the  baron  de  Castfaie  settled  in  1667  a  French  colony, 
which  was  soon  abandoned  in  consequence  of  Indian  and  English  wars.  In  1700  It  was 
reoccupled  by  the  English,  who  made  a  harbor  that  was  always  accessible  for  the 
largest  ships.  Shipbuilding  and  fishing  are  the  employments  of  the  greater  portion  of 
'  the  people,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  state  normal  school.   Pop.  '00, 9S7. 

GASTmO,  in  angling,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  act  of  throwing  a  fly  or  a  flsh-bait 
In  casting  a  fly  with  a  single-handed  rod,  the  beginner  should  let  out  about  as  much 
line  as  the  length  of  the  nn;  grasp  the  rod  Just  above  tbe  reel;  tlien  wave  it  back  over 
Uie  right  or  left  shoulder,  with  a  lightly  drcuiar  sweep,  so  as  to  extend  the  line  behind; 
ai^  then  bring  it  forwaid  with  a  steady  catting  kind  of  action,  urging  the  point  of  the 
rod  towards  the  spot  where  the  fly  is  to  fall,  taking  care  not  to  carry  tbe  point  of  the 
rod  too  far  forward,  or  too  low,  or  the  line  will  not  f^l  straight  and  evenly  on  tbe  water. 
The  object  of  the  circular  sweeo  behind  is  to  prevent  tbe  fly  from  cracking  off.  By 
subtly  raising  the  point  of  the  rod  lust  as  tlie  fly  is  delivered,  the  line  is  straightened; 
andthe  fly,  checked  in  mid  career,  futs  like  thistle-down  upon  the  water.  Alwaysallow 
time  for  the  line  to  go  straight  out  betund,  for  if  returned  too  quickly,  the  fly  craokaoC 
In  casting  with  the  double-handed  rod,  the  one  hand  grasps  the  rod  above  tiie  reel,  and 
the  other  below  it,  tlie  lower  hand  acting  as  a  pivot  upon  which  the  rod  tuma 

In  casting  a  bait,  either  for  spinning,  trolling,  or  live-bating,  the  bait  is  suffered  to 
hang  from  tne  point  of  the  rod  about  a  yard.  Taking  tbe  rod  In  both  hands,  the  line 
clasped  to  the  rod  in  his  right,  the  angler  waves  the  bait  gentiy  back;  and  having  first 
drawn  as  much  line  as  he  requires  off  the  reel,  and  laid  it  loosely  at  his  feet,  he  aenda 
the  bait  forward  with  a  swing  towards  the  point  he  desires  to  reacL 

CASTINa.    See  FOTTHDING. 

GASIIHO-HSI,  a  species  of  net  very  widely  distributed,  having  been  found  in  use 
amongst  various  savage  tribes  in  different  parts  of  tiie  world,  some  of  whom,  from  long 
and  constant  pr^ictioe,  use  it  with  a  dexterity  and  address  unknown  In  Amerif».  The 
nets  used  In  America  are  usually  from  18  to  30  ft.  in  circuraference  when  spread  out. 
They  are  netted  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  long  looee  ba^  or  cone;  and  so  much  is  the 
nomber  of  meehes  Increased  as  tbe  net  im)greflses,  that  it  is  capable  of  beii^  spread  ont 
in  a  perfectly  flat  and  circular  form,  tbe  apex  of  the  cone  forming  the  center  of  the 
circle.  To  this  apex  is  attached  a  rope  of  some  yards  in  length  ;  when  casting,  this  rope 
is  fastened  round  the  left  wrist  of  tbe  caster.  The  bottom  of  tbe  net,  which  forma, 
when  it  is  hdd  up  by  the  apex,  tlie  base  of  the  cone,  or,  when  s^ead.  thecircumferenoe 

the  circle,  ia  hung  around  with  perfomted  leads  or  buUet&  These  have  not  mily  the 
eflEact  of  canrlng  the  net  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  tmt  alM^  whea  it  is  chn,  of  eaoiing 
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the  net  to  spread  open.  The  bottom  of  the  net  is  turned  up  some  6  to.  or  more  ia  depth, 
and  huDg  up  on  the  iiuide  about  every  10  in.  or  so,  to  an  upper  portion  of  the  net,  by 
stout  strings,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pune;  tliis  is  called  the  "  tuck."  When  the  net  is 
required  to  be  cast,  the  caster,  haTiog  fastened  the  rope  to  his  wrist,  and  coiled  it  loosely 
in  his  left  liaod,  hangs  a  portion  of  we  not  over  hia  left  shoulder;  and  then  gaUwring  as 
mnch  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  net  as  he  can  collect  in  his  right  hand,  and  holdlnE  it  up 
BO  as  to  open  the  net  as  much  as  possible,  maUes  a  semicircular  sweep  of  the  body  ana 
the  ri^t  hand — ratlier  difficult  to  accomplish  without  practice — and  whirls  the  net  away 
off  the  shoulder.  The  centrifugal  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  leads,  etc.i  on  the 
bottom  of  the  net.  causes  it  to  open  like  a  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  leads 
carry  it  to  the  bottom,  and  the  net  thus  covers  all  that  comes  within  its  circle.  The 
Tope  is  then  pultfed  gradually,  and  worked  from  side  to  side.  In  order  to  narrow  the 
circle,  to  bring  it  once  more  into  a  cone;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  the-  fish  that 
may  have  been  covered  are  gradually  driven  into  tbo  tuck  or  purse  oi  the  neL  When 
the  leads  are  all  close  together,  the  net  la  lifted  from  the  water,  and  the  dsh  in  the  tuck 
are  taken  ouL  The  cost  of  a  cast-net  is  regulated  hy  the  circumference  and  the  size  of 
the  mesh. 

OUTDTS-yOTE,  the  vote  by  which  the  chairman  or  president  of  ameeting  is  generally 
empowered  to  east  the  balance  on  the  one  side  or  Uie  other,  where  the  other  votes  are 
equally  divided.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  does  not  vote  at  all  unless 
tius  occurrence  takes  place.  As  hia  position  in  this  respect  is  felt  to  be  a  delicate  one 
tor  a  person  wliose  duty  it  is  to  withdraw  himself  from  ttie  contentions  of  party,  it  is  usual 
for  the  spe^er  to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  house  an  opportunity  of  reconsidertng 
its  decision.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  our  Cougress.  Following  a  similar  rule,  the 
chairman  at  corporation  and  general  meetings  usually  gives  his  casting-vote  either  in 
a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  or  for  what  seems  the  popular 
view  of  the  case,  although  tliat  may  be  at  variance  with  his  convictions. 

CAST-XXOH',  or  Pio-Ibon.  This  is  the  crudest  form  of  iron,  and  the  method  of  its 
production  is  described  under  the  head  Iron.  There  are  two  leading  kinds  of  it,  namely, 
.  white  pig-iron  and  gr^  pig-iron ;  the  former  is  also  called  foive-iron,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  chiefly  used  for  conversion  into  malleable  iron  and  steel;  and  the  latter  is  often 
<^led  foundiy-lron,  on  account  of  tis  suitability  for  castings.  Of  each  of  these,  again, 
there  are  uiany  varieties;  and  much  light  has  of  late  years  ucen  thrown  on  what  consti- 
tutes their  different  qualities,  by  expenments  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  White  cast- 
iron,  when  smelted  from  the  argillaceous  ores  of  the  coal-measures,  is  of  Inferior  value 
to  the  gray;  much  of  it,  indeed,  being  produced  against  the  will  of  the  iron-master, 
when  the  blast-furnace  is  working  badly.  But  when  obtained  from  pure  ores  and  fuel 
it  is  the  most  valuable  kind,,  because  it  contains  fewer  impurities,  and  has  its  carbon 
nearly  ail  in  the  combined  state,  in,  which  case  it  is  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
wronght-iron  and  steeL  Gray  pig-iron  contains  carbon  both  in  the  combined  and  the 
tinoombined  (graphitic)  state.  In  the  grayest  kind,  uncomUned  carbcm  ereatly  prevails, 
and  the  fracture  of  the  iron  is  more  distinctly  granular  or  scaly-crystairme  than  is  the 
case  with  other  varieties.  Such  cast-iron  is  usually  called  No.  1.  It  is  much  softer,  but 
fuses  at  a  higher  temperature  than  white  pig-iron.  It  also  becomes  thinly  liquid  when 
melted,  and  expands  slightly  just  before  cooling — properties  which  render  it  extremely 
valuable  for  casting.  As  the  grayness  and  grapbite-like  brightness  diminish,  the  iron 
is  known  as  No.  3,  No.  8,  and  so  on  for  several  numbers,  till  we  come  to  the  close  tex- 
ture and  light  color  of  white  pig-iron;  No.  3  being  but  slightly  different  from  No.  1, 
and  No.  S  from  white-iron,  in  quality.  No.  8  is  intermediate  between  the  extremes. 
When  cast-iron  is  partly  frray  and  partly  white,  it  Is  called  mottled  iron.  Cast-iron  con- 
tains from  3  to  S  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  maximum  vnount  in  steel  being  3 ;  but  steel  is 
practically  fne  from  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  while  cast-iron  is  not. 

CASTLE  (Sax.  eastd;  Lat.  eagteUum,  dimin.  from  eatitrurri),  a  building  constructed 
for  tiie  purpose  of  repelling  attack.  The  root  of  the  word  ts  the  same  as  that  of  aua. 
a  tittle  house  or  hut,  and  probably  means  a  driving  off  or  repelling;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  in  Welsh  the  radical  syllable  ecu  siniifles  a  C, 
separated,  and  also  hatred,  malice,  etc.  The  eatUUa,  left  by  the  Komans  in  Briton  and 
elsewhov,  were  constructed  on  the  general  model  of  their  stationary  encampments 
{ea$tra  ^iva),  (see  Cah^  ;  and  though  they  may  have  suggested  the  castles  of  tho 
Middle  Ages,  tlwy  differed  from  them  in  being  designed  for  military  purposes  only, 
aud  UQt  also  as  places  of  permanent  residence.  Evea  Burgh  castle,  in  Suffolk,  the 
oncieut  Oaramonium.  aod  itichborougb  castle,  in  Kent,  the  ancient  Rutiipiie,  were 
vucampmeuts  or  fortresses,  ratiier  tltun  castles. 

Besides  these  monuments  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  island'  by  the  Romans, 
traces  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  encampments  or  castles,  which  are 
ascribed  to  its  aboriginal  or  early  inhabitants.  These  are  generally  situated  on  the  tops 
of  hills ;  as,  for  example,  the  Heteforddilre  beacon,  on  the  Alalvera  hills ;  Meet  Arthur, 
In  Flintshire ;  Chem  castle,  In  Commll ;  the  Maiden  castle.  In  Dorsetshire  ;  the  Cater- 
thuna,  near  Brechhi,  In  Forfarshire ;  the  Barmkin  of  Elcht,  in  Aberdeenshire-  It  is 
probable  that  the  Saxons  adapted  the  Roman  castles  to  a  certain  extent  to  their  modes 
of  defense,  and  traces  of  Saxon  and  even  Norman  workmanship  are  found  in  struo 
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tures  which  are  believed  to  have  been  originallr  Koman.  One  very  frequent  change 
consisted  in  raising  a  mound  of  earth  on  one  side  of  the  walls  on  which  the  keep  or 
citadel  was  erected.  The  Decuman  and  Pr«torian  gates  were  also,  as  at  Portchester, 
converted  into  the  fortified  entrances  peculiar  to  tbe  castellated  structures  of  the  middle 
UN.  But  of  castles  designed  for  residence  as  well  as  defense,  there  are  few  or  none 
-which  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  conquest.  Thej  were  part  of  the  organization 
of  the  feudal  system — castie-guard  being  one  of  the  duties  which  the  tenants  were  taken 
bound  to  pay  in  return  for  their  lands;  and  till  that  system  was  developed  by  th«  Nor- 
mans, the  residences  of  persons  of  importance  were  probably  guardra  only  by  their 
domestic  retainc^rs,  or,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  perhaps  by  the  national  militia. 
The  absence  of  strongholds  is  said  to  have  been  a  reason  why  William  the  Conqueror  an 
easily  became  master  of  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  as  a  protection  against  the  resentment 
which  the  conquest  occasioned,  that  most  of  tlie  great  Norman  castles  of  England  were 
built.  As  these  castles  grow  in  strength  by  the  adaitions  and  improvementa  of  each  gen- 
eration, tliey  afforded  their  possessors  the  means  not  only  of  security  from  their  fellow- 
subjects,  but  of  independence  as  regarded  the  central  government.  The  lord  of  everr 
C.  became  a  petty  tyrant;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  history  of  England,  and,  indeed, 
of  Europe  altogether,  during  the  feudal  period,  consists  of  an  account  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  by  the  monarch  to  extirpate  what  Matthew  Paris  has  emphatically 
designated  as  "  these  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves."  Of  castles  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  13  said  that  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  (1185-54),  no  fewer  than  lllo 
were  built. 

The  Norman  C,  which  was  tbe  most  complete  structure  of  the  kind,  was  generally 
surrounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch;  and  in  order  that  the  ditch  might  be  readily  filled  with 
water,  the  site  chosen  wasnsually  either  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  on  a  peninsula  running 
into  a  lake.  In  tbe  latter  case,  the  ditch  was  of  course  merely  a  deep  cut  made  through 
the  neck  of  land,  by  means  of  which  Ihe  C.  and  its  surroundings  were  converted  into  an 
island.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  mounds  were  constructed,  which  were  sur- 
mounted with  walls  and  towers,  both  of  which,  but  particularly  the  latter,  were  supplied 
with  battlementB  and  bastions.  Tbe  entrance-gates  were  also  protected  by  towers, 
"Which  were  usually  of  great  strength.  The  communication  was  by  a  bridge,  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  usually  of  wood,  which  was  made  to  draw  up  and  down ;  andthe  entrance, 
in  addition  to  thick  folding-doors,  was  protected  by  a  portcullis  (q.v.),  which  was  dropped 
down  through  grooves  in  the  masonry  at  the  sides.  The  gateway,  in  castles  of  the 
Iwger  sort,  was  further  defended  by  a  barbican  ((|.v.).  On  parsing  the  external  wall, 
you  entered  the  bailey  (q.v.),  which  sometimes  consisted  of  several  courts,  and  contained 
the  barracks,  magazines,  well,  a  chapel,  and  sometimes  even  a  monastery.  The  only 
portion  of  the  C.  which  was  always  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  the  iMitey,  was  the 
keep  (q.v.)  or  citadel,  which  corresponded  to  tbe  pr^etonum  of  the  Boman  fortiflcaUon. 
The  keep  was  a  specnes  of  internal  O.,  more  strongly  defended  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  fortress,  and  placed  In  the  most  advantageous  position,  so  as  to  afford  a  last 
chance  to  the  garrison  when  driven  from  tbe  external  works.  As  the  keep  had 
the  same  design  as  the  C.  itself,  it  contained  most  of  its  appliances,  even  to  a  chapel, 
when  large  and  complete.  The  keep  was  also  called  the  dungeon  or  donjon  (q.v.). 
An  excellent  example  of  a  keep  is  seen  at  Rochester  Castle.  The  best  known  is  proba> 
bly  thnt  at  Windsor,  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. The  protection  which  the  walls  of  his  C.  afforded  to  the  retainers  of  a  baron 
in  a  state  of  society  in  which  life  and  property  were  extremely  insecure,  naturally 
led  to  Uie  construction  of  houses  around  the  moat,  and  to  this  custom  a  very  large 
number  of  tbe  towns,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  owe  their 
origin.  Along  the  banks  of  the  lUiine,  this  process  of  town-formation  may  be  seen 
in  all  its  earlier  stages;  from  the  few  peasaets'  houses  and  the  village  church  nestling 
under  the  ivy-covered  ruin  on  the  cliff,  to  the  large  and  prosperous  city  of  Coblenz. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  existence  of  these  castles  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a 
cause,  but  aa  an  effect  of  a  (»rtun  feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  pop- 
ulation ;  for  where  a  country  was  tborou^Iy  insecure,  the  risk  of  the  castles  falling  into 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  enemy,  and  thus  proving  a  source  not  of  protection  but  of  oppression, 
was  BO  great  as  to  prevent  their  erection.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  sir  Walter  Scott 
explains  the  slight  character  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Scottish  border,  notwithstanding 
centuries  of  warfare.  "  It  was  early  discovered  that  tbe  English  surpassed  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  arts  of  assaulting  and  defending  fortified  places.  The  policy  of  the  Scotch, 
therefore,  deterred  them  from  erecting  upon  the  borders  building  of  such  extent  and 
strength,  as  being  once  taken  by  tbe  foe,  would  have  been  capable  of  receiving  a  per- 
manent garrison.  To  themselves,  Uie  woods  and  hills  of  their  country  were  pointed  out 
by  the  great  Bruce  as  their  safest  bulwarks;  and  the  maxim  of  the  Douglases,  that  '  it 
was  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep,'  was  adopted  by  every  border 
chief."  For  these  reasons,  "wedonotflnd,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  the  splendid  and 
extensive  castles  which  graced  and  defended  the  opposite  frontier.  The  Gothic  grandeur 
of  Alnwick,  of  Raby.  and  of  Naworth,  marks  the  wealthier  and  more  secure  state  of  the 
English  nobles."  The  residence  of  tbe  Scottish  chieftain,  "was  commonly  a  large 
square  battlemented  tower,  called  a  ke^  or  peel,  placed  on  a  pred  pice,  or  on  the  banks 
tn  a  torrent,  and,  if  the  ground  would  permit,  surrounded  by  a  moat.   In  short,  the  sit- 
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nation  of  a  border-honse,  encompuaed  lir  wonda,  and  rendered  ahnoat  tnaeceadMe  br 
torrenta.  hj  rocks  and  morasses,  safflcienur  indicated  the  poraoits  and  qiiptelMntdmu  M 
it»iababltant&''—3findrtt^<^ae8ffttiA  Border,  Introduction. 

OAflTUEBAS',  the  canltal  of  the  oo.  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  159  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dublin.  It 
is  situated  on  the  CasUebar  rirer,  near  the  httd  of  a  valley  at  the  n.w.  end  of  thejrreat 
limestone  plain  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Eoscommon,  Sligo, 
Oalway,  and  Mayo.  The  two  main  streets  cross  each  other,  and  the  chief  building  are 
In  a  square  near  the  w.  end.  The  suburbs,  aa  in  most  of  the  w.  Irish  towns,  consist  of 
the  wretched  hoT^  of  agricoltural  laborers.  Fop.  about  8600.  C.  has  some  coarse  linen, 
manufactures.  Here  the  Irfah,  la  the  rebellion  of  1641,  massacred  the  £nriiab  parlia- 
mentary army,  and  in  1788  was  executed  the  famous  "  fighting  Fitzgerald.  In  1796b 
-tbe  French  gen.  Humbert,  held  the  town  for  afocUdghL  In  1846  and  1847,  C.  aof- 
lered  extremdy  from,  the  fandna 

OASXUKAm,  a  t.  in  the  proTince  of  Victoria,  Australia,  66  m.  n.w.  of  Melbonme; 

S*p.  *9],  6062.   It  was  a  place  of  much  importance  when  f<old  mining  began,  the 
gglnga  near  by  being  among  the  earliest  opened.  The  Victoria  railroad  passes  through 
the  tovn. 

GABTLK  FEAK,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Calffomia,  about  38<»  lO' n. ;  hd|^t, 

according  to  Whitney,  12,600  feet. 

CA8TLEBEA0H',  LoBD.    See  Londonderby,  Mabquis  of. 

CA8TIS8,  in  heraldry,  are  often  given  as  charges  tn  the  shields  of  persons  who  have 
reduced  them,  or  been  tbe  first  to  mount  their  walls  in  an  assault.  The  practice  of 
heralds,  in  this  as  lu  other  respects,  has  not  been  very  consistent,  as  we  learn  that  in 
1002,  a  castle  was  granted  by  Wiltiain  Cambden,  Olarencieuz  king  of  arms,  to  William 
Frear,  doctor  of  physic. 

CA8TLET0H,  a  town  in  Richmond  co.,  N.  T.,  forming  the  n.  portion  of  Statm 
Island,  and  occupied  in  part  by  the  snmmer  residences  of  business  men  <rf  the  city, 
pop.  '90,  16,423;  In  '80,  12,679.  New  Brighton  is  the  (mly  considerable  villaga  Tbe 
town  is  on  the  line  of  the  Staten  Island  Ru>ld  Transit  railroad,  which  has  feny  c<mneo- 
tions  with  New  York  at  St.  George,  and  with  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  at  Tottenville. 
Among  the  institutions  is  "  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,"  a  home  for  old  and  indigent  seamen, 
eatabllshed  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  Capt.  Bandall.  Tbe  surface  of  the 
township  is  hilly,  ami  there  are  many  chMming  sites  occupied  1^  handsome  modem 
villas,  from  some  of  which  wide-vlewa  may  be  had  over  the  city  of  New  Ywlc,  and 
hirge  portions  of  New  Jers^,  Long  Island,  and  the  ocean. 

CASTLSTOH,  a  town  in  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  11  m.  west  of  Bntland,  on  Castleton  river 
and  the  Central,  Vermont  and  other  railroads;  pop.  '00,  2396.  The  slate  quarries  In  Uie 
neighborhood  are  valuable.  In  the  town  is  a  atate  normal  school.  There  are  also  manu- 
factures of  cheese,  plows,  carriages,  etc. 

CASILEIOWV,  the  captul  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  called  in 
Manx  jSa^cy  CUsftto/,  or  the  town  of  the  caatle.  C.  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  Castle- 
town bay,  near  the  soothem  extremity  of  tbe  island,  and  surrounds  Castle  Bushen,  a 
Danish  fortress  of  prodigious  strength,  having  walls  from  12  to  18  ft.  in  tiiickness, 
built  of  tbe  limestone  found  on  the  spot,  which  is  of  so  impeiisbable  a  nature  that  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  keep  retain  the  marks  of  the  builder's  chisel,  though  completed  in 
the  10th  century.  The  castle  was  founded  by  Guthred  II.  of  the  Orrys  kings  of  Man, 
and,  having  been  added  to  from  tUne  to  time,  it  now  consists  of  a  pile  of  bmldlng  of  a 
most  imposing  anpearance.  It  underwent  a  ux  months'  sl^  by  Sob^t  Bruce  In  131S. 
The  keep  Is  used  as  the  public  Jail  of  the  Island,  and  the  other  portion  of  the  castle  con- 
sists of  public  offices,  officers'  apartments,  and  accommodation  for  the  chancery  and  oth»- 
superior  courts. 

Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bold  coast-scenery  of  the  Calf  of  Man,  Spanish 
head,  etc.,  C.  is  a  desirable  resort  for  the  numerous  tourists  who  freqnent  the  Isle  at 
Man.   Pop.  about  2500. 

QASniB,  Amtoniub,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ : 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Plinj.  He  had  a  botanical  garden,  probably 
the  earliest  on  record.  He  lived  more  than  100  yean  in  perfect  healtJi,  it  is  reported, 
boUi  of  body  and  mind. 

CASTOBSni,  a  substance  secreted  in  two  glandular  sacs,  closely  connected  with, 
but  quite  distinct  from,  the  oigaos  of  reproduction  in  the  beaver  (q.v.),  and  at  one  tbns 
held  in  tbe  highest  repate  In  medldne,  although  now  regarded  as  almost  Inert,  and 
chiefly  used  bv  perfumers.  The  C.  sacs  are  pear-shaped,  and  it  appears  In  eommeroe  in 
these  sacs  themselves,  connected  in  pairs  as  they  are  taken  from  the  animal.  0.  if  pro- 
duced both  by  the  male  and  the  female  beaver.  In  Hudson's  bay  eommeroe,  ten 
pair  of  them  are  equal  In  value  to  one  beaver  skin.  Russian  C.  is  of  mudi  higher  vahio 
than  American.  C.  was  well  known  to  the  andents.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
H  was  regarded  as  having  a  Bpeclfto  infloenoe  over  the  uterus,  and  is  still  In  ussin  tlM 
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n.  of  Bnrope.  It  was  at  one  time  alao  esteemed  a  most  YahuUe  medldne  in  hysteria, 
catelepqr,  and  otba  spasmodia  dleeaaei. 

0ASIOBI9JI,  a  f aml^  of  nuimmaUi.  of  the  order  radenHa,  of  vhidk  tha  Deaver  (mmAw) 
Is  the  type,  and  In  vbichi  besides  the  bearer,  the  coypu  {m^fopoUmittii,  and  the  mtM- 
wmA,  some  naturalists  include  other  genera  more  commonly  regarded  aa  belonging  to 
the  mouse  and  rat  family  {murideB),  as  the  lemmings  and  Tolea 

GABTOX  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  0.  O.  plant.  In  extracting 
the  oil,  the  seeds  are  first  bruised  between  heavy  rollers,  and  Uien  pressed  in  hempen 
bags  under  a  hydraulic  or  screw  press.  The  best  variety  of  oil  is  thus  obtained  by  press- 
ure in  the  cold,  and  is  known  as  eoid-dravm  C.  O. ;  out  if  the  Imiised  and  prised 
leeds  be  afterwards  steamed  or  heated,  and  again  pieesed,  asecond  quality  u  oil  is 
obtained,  which  is  apt  to  become  partially  solid  or  frozen  tn  cold  wewier.  In  either 
case  the  crude  oil  Is  heated  with  water  to  212*  F.  (100*  C),  which  coagulates,  and  sep- 
arates the  albumen  and  other  Impurities.  Exposure  to  the  sun's  light  bleaches  Uie  oil, 
and  this  process  is  resorted  to  on  the  laree  scale.  When  pure  and  cold-drawn,  C.  O.  is  of 
a  light  yellow  color ;  but  when  of  an  interior  quality,  it  has  a  ereeni^,  and  occasionally 
a  brownish  tinge.  It  is  somewhat  thick  and  viscid.  Its  spedac  gravity  is  high  for  an 
oil,  being  about  960  (water  being  taken  as  1000).  It  is  miscible  with  aicohol  or  spirits 
<^  wine  and  eCtier.  Reduced  to  a  temperature  of  0°  F.  (—18*  C),  it  becomes  solid  ;  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  very  slowly  becomes  randd,  titan  dry  and  hard,  and  serves  as  a  coiw 
necting  link  between  the  drying  and  non^drying  oils.  It  has  a  nanseonB  smell,  and  aa 
acrid,  disagreeable,  and  alckenmg  taste,  which  m^  be  overcome  1^  the  addition  of  a 
little  magnesia.  The  inlncipal  a^  pnasnt  in  it  is  ritduMe  add.  OiiH»Oi.  vhidi  Is 
allied  to  oleic  add. 

D.  O.  is  one  of  the  moat  convenient  and  mildest  of  purgative  medicines.  Oiven  In 
doees  of  one  or  two  tea^poonfuls,  with  a  little  peppermint-water,  it  forma  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive for  habits  easily  acted  on  by  medicine;  while  a  dose  of  a  tablMpoonful.  or  a  little 
more,  will  almoet  always  sucoeed  If  it  remidns  on  the  stmnach.  The  only  serious 
objedlons  to  the  nsa  <d  U  O.,  are  its  disagreeable  flavor,  and  the  sickness  often  produced 
by  it;  some  persons  get  over  this  difficulty  floating  %ho  oil  in  hot  coffee,  which  is 
said  to  remove  its  nauseous  quality.  It  is,  however,  best  given  In  geiatino  capsules. 

The  adulterations  of  C.  O.  may  be  various.  Several  of  the  fixed  oils;  including  lard, 
may  be  employed.  The  best  test  of  its  puri^  is  its  complete  BolnbUity  in  its  own  vol- 
ume of  absolute  alcohol,  which  other  fixed  oils  are  not.  Croton  ou  Is  occasionally 
added  to  increase  tiie  putative  powers  of  the  oiL 

Tha  CasTOK  Oil  Plast  (fismiM  MMmmmA)  is  a  native  of  the  a.  of  Asia,  but  now 
natnraliaed  in  the  a.  of  Eumiw,  and  in  other  warm  regions  of  the  ^obe.  The  genus 
rietntu  belongs  to  the  natural  order  wjAarbiacMS.  It  has  panided  flowers,  with  8  to  5- 
partite  perianth;  the  fruit  a  tricoccoua  capBnle,wlth  one  seed  in  each  cell,  the  outside  of 
the  capsule  generallv  covered  with  soft  spines.  The  O.  O.  plant  is  often  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  midale  and  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  £urope,  whiere  it  ia  only  an 
annual,  attaining  a  height  of  8  to  10  feet,  but  highly  ornamented  by  its  stately  growth, 
its  largia,  broad,  palmato-peltate,  7  to  8-fld  leaves,  f  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  it£  geaer- 
ally  purplish  hue.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  long  glaucous  racemes.  In  warmer 
climates,  it  Is  perennial,  and  its  stem  becomes  arborescent,  attaining  even  80  ft.  In 
height,  with  a  correnponding  thickness,  so  that  ladders  are  used  for  cumbing  it.  JMf- 
ferent  species  which  have  b^n  described,  are  probably  mere  varieties.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  appears  to  have  been  valued  by  them.  Its  seeds  have  been  found 
in  Egyptian  sarcopha^  From  the  resemblance  oi  Its  seeds  to  an  insect  called  ridnua, 
it  received  that  name  from  the  Romans.  The  seeds  are  oval,  and  about  four  lines 
long.   They  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  which  they  yield,  on  account  of  whidi  the 

Slant  is  cultivated  in  llie  Levant,  Bpdn,  Provence,  the  West  Indies,  Bra^  the  United 
tates  of  America,  as  &r  n.  as  New  Jersey,  and  in  oUier  tropical  and  warm  tempente 
countries. — Although  C.  O.  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  it  is  not  unfit  for  lamps  and  for 
oiling  the  wheels  of  machinery.  The  streets  of  Lima  are  lighted  and  the  madiines 
usedln  the  works  of  the  sucar  plantations  of  Peru  are  oiled  with  it.  The  appearance 
of  the  C.  O.  plant  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  palma  ehriati,  by  which  it  Is  soil  some- 
times called.   Its  seeds  were  formerly  known  as  saaina  eaiaput\a  nuyorit. 

OASTOK  ASB  POLLUX,  twin  gods  of  Qreece  and  Home;  known  undet  (he  name 
of  Dioscuri  (from  Dies  or  Jupiter,  and  Eouroi,  children);  children  of  Jupiter  Leda, 
who  met  the  divinity  in  his  lorm  of  a  swan.  The  Dioscuri  were  specially  reverenced 
among  people  of  the  Dorian  race,  and  were  said  to  have  reigned  at  Sparta.  They  pre- 
sided over  puUic  games.  Castor-being  the  god  of  equestrian  exercises,  and  PoUux  the 
Md  of  boxing;  but  both  were  usually  representad  on  flery  steeds,  witti  ^tears,  and  ^* 
shaped  helmets  crowned  with  stars.  They  were  the  patrons  of  hospitality,  and  thdr 
aid  was  especially  sought  by  travelers,  to  whom  they  were  always  graciou&  Among 
their  exploits  were  the  invasion  of  Attica  to  rescnetheirsister  Helen  from  Theseus;  theu 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt;  their  participation  in  the  Aigonaatic  expedldon  during 
which  they  married  the  daughters  of  Lencippus;  and  lastly  their  battle  with  the  sons 
of  Aphareua,  in  which  Castor  (the  mortal  brother)  was  slain  by  Idas.  On  finding  him 
dead.  Follnz,  who  was  immortal,  Imidored  Jupitrar  to  permit  him  also  to  die;  but 
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Homer  aaja  the  dead  one  watpermitted  to  live  again  on  condition  that  both  ahoald,  od 
alternate  days,  descend  to  ^des,  or  that  they  should  live  only  on  alternate  days. 
Another  story  is  Uiat  they  were  placed  among  the  stars,  and  now,  as  the  Twins,  form 
one  of  tbe  IS  Bodiacal  signs.  They  were  greatly  venerated  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
believed  that  at  the  battle  of  lake  RegiUus  the^  fought  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  afterwards  wiu  incredible  speed  carried  to  the  city  the  news 
of  the  victory.  Where  they  alighted  near  a  well  in  the  forum,  a  temple  was  bnilt,  and 
a  great  festival  was  held  in  their  honor  during  the  ides  of  Quintilis,  the  supposed  anni- 
Tersaiy  of  the  battle,  where  sacriflces  were  offered  at  the  public  charge.  A  part  of  the 
oaremonles  was  a  grand  muster  of  the  equestrian  body,  when  all  the  kninta,  clad  iD 
pniple  and  crowned  with  oUtb,  assembled  at  the  temple  of  Mars,  out  of  Uie  city,  and 
rode  In  state  to  the  forum  where  stood  the  temple  of  the  twins.  For  centuries  thia 
pageant  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  in  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Dionysius  the 
owalcade  consiated  of  S.000  horsemen,  all  persons  of  wealth  andnhonorable  repute. 

OASnw  Am  FOLLITX,  the  two  prindpal  stars  in  the  constellation  Gemini  (q.v.X 
were  so  called  from  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Laoode- 
mon.  Their  sister  was  the  famous  Helen  of  Troy.  On  account  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, Zeus  placed  them  among  the  stars. 

OASTOB  AND  FOLLTX,  the  name  given  to  a  meteor,  seen  at  sea,  and  whiett,  nndn 
the  form  of  twin  balls  of  fire,  attaches  Itself  to  the  masts  of  ships.  Baikns  predict  fair 
weather  from  its  appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  only  one  ball  of  Are  is  seen;  the 
meteor  is  then  called  Helena,  and  it  is  regarded  as  foreboding  a  storm.  Shakespean: 
makes  mention  of  this  superstition  in  the  Tempest  (act  L  scene  ^ 

OABIBAIOSTATIOV  la  the  art  <rf  encamping;  and  a  eamp  Is  the  result  of  that  art. 
See  Camp. 

OASTBATIOV,  taking  away  or  destroytng  the  natural  powers,  at  the  essential 
(»gans  of  generation  in  animals;  In  males  the  removal  of  Uie  testicles,  and  in  females 
a  mutilation  or  removal  of  the  ovaries,  commonly  called  "qwying."  The  general 
purpose  is  to  make  domestic  animals  more  docile  and  useful,  and  more  valuable  for 
meat,  as  well  as  to  restrict  unlimited  reproduction.  These  advantages  are  counterbalanced 
in  part,  at  least  by  the  fact  that  castration  dimlDLBbes  the  powers  of  endurance  and 
the  quickness  of  the  intelligence.  Castration  may  be  perfomied  at  ahnost  any  age.  but 
the  effects  of  it  are  mora  pronounced  if  it  be  done  be«»e  the  age  of  pubOT^.  with  re- 
gard to  the  castration  of  human  beings,  see  tlu  article  EnnrCH. 

OAmxnnr,  Antonio,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  waa  bom  in  Madrid  In  imOL 
His  lectures  show  great  versatility  In  tbdr  choice  of  subject  and  method  of  treatment 
comprising  scenes  of  an  heroic  natun  as  well  as  those  of  a  domestlo  character.  He  waa 
especially  remarkable  as  a  colorlst.  His  beM-known  picture  Si  tab  "  M<<^afl  Warring 
with  the  Dragon. "  He  died  in  1600. 

OASTBET,  Uatthus  Auezakdbb,  the  greatest  authority  in  ngard  to  the  Finnish 

giople  and  language,  was  b.  in  1818,  not  far  from  the  Lappish  boundaries  of  Finland, 
e  received  his  earliest  Instruction  In  the  town  of  Tomea,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Helsingfors.  About  the  year  18S8,  he  undertook  a  p^estrian  excursion  through  Fin- 
nUi  Iiapland,  in  order  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature;  and,  in 
1840,  another  through  Carelia,  to  collect  ballads,  legends,  Qtc..  illustrative  of  Finnish 
mTthology.  On  his  return,  he  published  in  Bwedish  a  translation  of  the  famous  Finnisb 
poem,  SSleoala,  the  meter  and  style  of  which  have  been  imitated  by  Longfellow  In  his 
poem  of  ISaioeUAa.  Aided  by  the  government  of  his  native  province,  he  commenced 
his  researches  among  the  Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  Laplanders,  as  also  among 
the  European  and  Siberian  Samoyeds.  Appointed  linguist  and  ethnographer  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  academy,  C,  between  the  years  1846  and  18^,  prosecuted  his  laborious 
inveeUgatfons  as  far  e.  as  China,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  Arctic  ocean.  On  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  first  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and  Utentnn  at  the  univerdty  of 
Hel^n^ors.  He  employed  himself  in  preparing  for  publication  the  vast  materials 
which  he  had  collected,  but  died  7th  May,  1852,  from  exhaustion— a  martyr  to  science. . 
Before  his  death,  appeared  Venueh  dner  otfj&kitehen  SpraefUehre  nebtt  kunen  W&rter-' 
wneuAniat  (Petersburg,  1840),  as  the  first  installment  of  his  Hbrtham  Travett  and  Be- 
tearehet.  He  also  wrote  SXementa  Ontmmatiea  Sgrjaena  (Helsingfors,  1844),  and  S^enta 
GrammatiaB  TMsmmum  On  the  Infiueaee  ^  the  AeeerUinthelxmpuh  Lanowu» 

(Petersbnig,  184S);  J)s  JgheU  PmonaObm  Jjinffuanm  AUaieontm  (H^dngfcn,  186^ 


OABTBEB,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Agout,  46  m.  e.  of  Toulouse.  The  two  parts  of  the  town  are  united  bv  two  stone 
bridnsL  In  the  middle  ages,  C.  was  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  tne  heads  of 
which  exercised  a  temporal  sway  over  the  place.  Later,  it  vras  one  of  tne  strongholds 
of  the  raformed  party,  but  it  was  forced  to  submit,  and  had  its  fortifications  demolislied 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  C.  has  beautiful  i>romenade8,  shaded  by  fine  alleys  of  trees, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  remarkable  rocking-stone,  11  ft.  high,  and  weighing  some 
SO  tons.    It  is  of  egg-shape,  and  rests  upon  its  smaller  end ;  a  strong  push  la  sufficient 


etc 


to  cause  Its  vibration. 


Its  fine  wool-dyed  goods  nro 
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eapecUlly  famoas,  and  it  has  also  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  paper,  soap,  etc. 
Pop.  '91,  27,609. 

CA8IBI,  or  Kastbi,  a  village  of  modern  Greece,  in  the  government  of  PhociSt  situ- 
ated on  Che  a,  dedivltf  of  Ht.  Parnassus,  and  worthy  of  nonce  as  occupying  a  poition 
d  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delphi  (q.  t.)<  The  famoua  Casta} ian  spring,  now  called  the 
fountain  of  St.  John,  la  situated  between  200  and  800  yards  to  the  e.  of  the  villaee. 
Beside  It  grows  a  plane-tree,  the  only  one  In  C,  which  Is  fal>led  to  be  that  planted  oy 
Agamemnon. 

CABIBO  (ancient  Mitylms),  a  Beaport  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  Island  of 
Hitylene,  sito^ed  on  the  e.  coast,  about  m.  n.w.  of  Smyrna.  It  Is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.   Pop.  6500. 

0A8TB0,  a  co.  In  n.w.  Texas,  formed  1876;  organized  in  1891.  It  is  drained  by  Red 
liver;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 116.    Co.  seat,  DImmitt. 

GAfZBO,  OuiLLEN  DE,  1669-1681 ;  a  Spanish  dramatist  who  en^yed  the  friendship 
of  Lope  de  Yen.  whom  he  asdsted  in  the  famous  festival  of  the  cuonizaUon  of  San 
Iddoro,  where  he  won  a  prize  in  the  literary  tournament  Castro  wrote  about  40  plays, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Las  Mereedet  del  (Xd,  to  which  Oomeille  was  gretwy 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  hU  renowned  tragedy.  It  is  said  that  Castro  died  m 
poverty  and  was  buried  by  charitable  friends. 

0A8TB0,  HsintT,  1786-1861 ;  a  native  of  France,  an  officer  of  the  national  euard  of 
Txria,  who,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1827, 
was  consul  for  Naples  at  Providence,  R  I.  He  returned  to  Paris  11  years  later,  became  a 
partner  in  the  counting-house  of  Lafltte,  and  was  made  consul-generu  for  the  new  republic 
of  Texas.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  sending  out  emigrants,  and  within  a  few  years 
established  at  Castroville  and  other  places  settlements  which,  after  the  annexation,  were 
organized  into  Medina  county. 

OABTBO,  Inez  db,  whose  mournful  fate  is  the  suUect  of  several  tragedies  and  poems, 
was  the  daughter  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Oaatro,  and  sprang  tiwa  a  bnnch  of  the  royal 
ftmily  of  Castile.  She  was  appointed  lady-ln-waitlng  to  the  wife  of  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 
Alfonso  ly.  of  Portugal.  Her  beauty  captivated  Dom  Pedro,  and,  after  the  death  of 
lii»  wife.  In  1S45,  he  secretlv  married  Inez.  Their  stolen  interviews  took  place  in  the 
eonvent  of  St.  Clara,  at  Coimbra,  until  the  secret  was  discovered  and  revealed  to  the 
king,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  this  union  might  prove  injurious  to  the  young  Fer- 
dinand, son  of  Dom  Pedro  by  his  deceased  wife.  Questioned  by  his  father,  Dom  Pedro 
had  not  the  courage  to  reveu  the  whole  truth,  while  he  refused  to  marry  another.  In 
the  kinx's  council,  it  was  determined  that  Inez  must  die.  To  see  this  sentence  exe- 
cuted, the  king  hastened  to  Ooimlna,  while  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  was  engaged  in  hunting 
nSSS);  hut  the  si^t  of  the  beaotifal  Inex,  who,  with  her  children,  castlierself  at  tiio 
feet  of  the  kin^,  and  prayed  for  mercy,  diverted  him  for  a  few  moments  from  his  pur- 
pose. His  advisers,  however,  soon  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  execute  the 
sentence,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the  Interview,  Inez  fell  pierced  by  the  dag- 
gers of  assassins.  Dom  Pedro  attempted  a  revolt  against  his  father,  but  was  pacified  by 
the  queen  and  the  archt^op  of  Bnwa,  and  promised  not  to  seek  revenge  for  the  deatn 
of  Ine&  Two  years  afterwards,  the  Idng  died,  having  shortly  bef6ra  his  death  recom- 
mended the  murderers  of  Inez  to  leave  Portugal,  and  seek  shelter  in  Castile,  where  "Peter 
the  Cruel  was  then  ruling.  As  several  of  Peter's  nobles  had  escaped  into  Portugal,  to 
avoid  his  oppression,  he  now  proposed  to  Dom  Pedro  an  exchange  of  fugitives,  to  which 
the  latter  (then  king  of  Portu^)  consented.  Two  of  the  assassins  accordingly  were 
delivered  up,  and  were  tortured  and  burned.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  king,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  nobility,  declared  that  he  had  been  lawfully  married,  by  l^pu  sanc- 
tion, and  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Ouarda,  to  Inez  de  Castro.  When  this 
statement  had  been  confirmed  by  several  testimonies,  the  king  gave  orders  Uiat  the  corpse 
of  Inez  should  he  removed  from  its  grave,  clothed  in  royal  attire,  with  a  crown  on  the 
head,  and  seated  on  a  throne,  should  receive  homage  as  queen.  This  strange  ceremony 
was  performed,  the  nobles  of  Portugal  bowing  before  the  enthroned  dead,  and  kissing 
the  hem  of  the  royal  robe.  The  body  was  then  removed  to  Alcoba^a  followed  by  the 
king,  with  the  bishops  and  the  nobility,  aU  on  foot.  A  splendid  marble  monument  was 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Inez,  surmounted  by  her  statue,  wearing  a  crown. 

OABTBO,  JoAO  DB,  1600-46;  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  son  of  the  civil  gover- 
norof  Lisbon.  He  served  in  a  military  capacity  In  Tanker,  Tunis,  and  elsewhere,  and  weni 
to  the  Indies  with  hie  uncle,  Oaroia  de  Noronha.  On  arriving  at  Goa  he  enlisted  among 
the  "bravest  of  the  brave"  who  were  told  off  for  the  relief  of  Din  (a  Portuguese  settle, 
ment  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  present  province  of  Ouzerat).  Returning  to 
Portunl  he  was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  to  clear  the  European  seas  of  pirates;  and 
in  16iS  he  was  sent  out  as  viceroy  of  the  Indies  to  supplant  Martin  de  Souza.  The  next 
three  years  were  full  of  strugele,  suffering,  and  triumph.  Valiantly  seconded  by  his  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  killed  before  Diu,  he  overthrew  Mahmoud,  king  of  Cambodia, 
relieved  the  beleaguered  town  of  Diu,  and  defeated  the  great  army  of  Adhel  Khan.  He 
subsequently  completed  the  subjugation  of  Malacca,  soon  after  which  he  was  fully  com- 
missioned as  viceroy,  but  did  not  live  long  to  fill  the  place,  dying  the  next  year  in  tlu> 
arms  of  his  friend,  St.  Francis  Xavler.   He  was  buried  at  Qoa,  but  the  body  wasafter- 
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wai^  removed  to  Portugal,  to  be  Interred  under  a  a^dendid  monumoit  In  the  convent  at 
Bemflca. 

CASTRO  DEL  BIO,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  situated  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ouadmjocillo.  10  m.  8.e.  of  Cordova.  A  portion  of  the  old  town  is  surrounded  by 
rainouB  walls;  tbe  new  town  Wn^  outside  of  these  has  some  good  streets.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  and  linen  nbncs,  earthenware,  etc.,  and  considerable  bade  in  agri- 
cultural produce.   Pop.  *00,  11,290. 

CASTSO^IOVASin,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  is  situated  18  m.  u.e. 
of  tbe  chief  town  of  the  province,  on  a  remarkably  fotUeplateau.  which  rises  prec^tously 
to  a  height  of  4,000  ft.  above  the  searlevel.  Castro-Giovanni  occupies  the  site  of  the 

ancient  Jvnna,  of  which  Ceres  was  the  presiding  goddess,  and  her  most  &mous  temple 
was  here.  The  neighborhood  was  the  scene  oiProserpine's  abduction  by  Pluto.  In. 
connection  with  tbe  Punic  and  Servile  wars,  Enna  has  a  conspicuous  part  in  early- 
history.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  town.  A  caatle  and  other  buildlnes  of  Sara- 
cenic origin  are  still  standing.  The  district  yields  large  quantities  of  sulphur.  Pop. 
about  19,000. 

CABiaoWOVO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  SO  m.  n.  of  Girgenti.  It 
Is  situated  on  a  hill.  Is  fortified,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  quanies  of  fine  nuu-blo.  Pope 
6,000. 

CASTBOTILLA'BI,  a  L  <^  fl.  Italy,  in  the  presence  of  Coseuza,  84  m.  n.  of  Ooaenza. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  mountains,  is  TMutially  fortified,  and  has  an 
old  masrive  castle,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  manna,  silk,  etc  Popi  10,000. 

CUSTSmmn  GASIBAOAOn,  1S88-1828 ;  a  Oblbelline  exiled  at  an  eariy  aga 

with  Us  Dareots  and  others  of  that  foction;  orphaned  at  the  age  of  19;  served  as  a  s^ 
dier  in  England,  Prance,  and  Lombardy,  until  in  1818  he  returned  to  Italy  and  was 
cbusen  cbi^  of  the  Ghibellines,  who  had  obtained  masteiyover  tbe  Guelphs.  Thence- 
forth he  passed  a  stormy  life,  chiefly  in  the  support  of  tbe  emperor  Louis  Y.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome,  and  who  made  him  duke  of  Lucca,  count  of  the  Late  ran  palace, 
and  senator  of  the  empire.  Castniccio  was  excommunicated  by  a  Guelphic  legate,  and 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  several  children,  whose  fortunes  were  wrecked  in  the 
Guelphic  triumph  that  followea  his  death. 

0ASI-8THEI.  This  term,  until  lately,  was  confined  to  steel  made  by  melting  blister- 
steel  (q.v.),  obtained  by  the  old  oementanon  procesa  THaou^  Oils  ^ple  opention  of 
melting  It  In  cradbles,  whkih  was  invented  by  an  Englishman  named  Huntsman  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  steel  was  first  readily  made  ^rfectly  homogeneous,  and  fitted  for 
the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  tools  and  cutting  instruments.  The  crucibles  are 
made  of  fire-clay,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  material  of  old  ones  and  coke. 
They  are  very  carefully  prepared  and  annealed,  but  notwithstaoding  this,  the  beat  of 
the  furnace  is  so  high  that  they  can  only  be  three  times  used.  Each  crucible  contains 
from  80  to  40  lbs.  of  steel,  which  is  poured,  when  melted,  into  cast-iron  ingot-molda 
previously  smoked.  The  name  "cast-steel.*'  however,  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  steel 
BO  made,  oecause  Bessemer  steel,  althou^  produced  by  a  quite  duzerent  process,  is  tru^ 
a  cast-steel.  In  Sheffield,  the  finer  kinds  of  cast-steel  are  now  sometimes  called  "  cnua- 
Me  steel;"  but  since  puddled  steel,  which,  like  the  Bessemer,  cannot  be  used  for  fine 
ciitieiy,  is  also  cast  In  crucibles,  such  a  term  is  not  distinctiye.    See  Iron. 

CABTUE'BA,  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  68  m.  e.s.e.  of  Badajos.  It  is  situated  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalefra,  has  several  good  streets,  manufactures  of  brick,  earth- 
enware, etc.,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce;  there  is  also  some  weaving  carried  on. 
pop.  7100. 

CASUAL  FOOB  are  persons  temporarily  relieved  without  being  admitted  to  the  roll  of 
permanent  paupers.    See  Poob-Lawb. 

CAS1TALTIEB  op  BUFEBIOBIIT,  in  the  feudal  law  of  Scotland,  are  such  en.'olument8 
arising  as  to  the  superior  as  depend  on  uncertain  events.    See  WABD-HOLDDia. 

CABVAXI'H'A,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  amantacea,  and  of  the  suborder 
efuvarinea,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  natural  order.   The  trees  of  this 

genus  are  almost  exclusively  Australian;  one  only,  O,  equuet^folia,  being  found  in  tbe 
outh  Sea  islands,  the  Indian  archipelago,  the  MaLnan  peninsula,  and  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  n.  as  Arracan.  Some  of  them  are  large  trees,  producing  tim- 
ber of  excellent  quality,  hard  and  heavy,  tbe  hetsf-veood  of  tbe  Australian  colonists,  so 
called  from  tbe  resemblance  in  color  to  raw  beef.  O.  aquuettfoUa  is  called  ia  Australia 
the  SwAHP  Oak.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  the  toa  or  aitoa  of  the  Society  islands,  where  it  grows 
chiefly  on  tbe  sides  of  hills,  and  where  its  wood  was  formerly  used  for  clubs  and  other 
implements  of  war.  It  has  been  introduced  into  India,  and  is  there  much  valued,  as 
its  wood  bears  a  great  strain,  and  is  not  readily  injured  by  submersion  in  water.  The 
hardness  and  durability  of  this  wood  led  the  earlier  voyagers  to  the  South  Sea  islands  to 
designate  it  iron  toood.  C.  quadrivaMi  is  the  Sim  Oak  of  New  South  Wales.  CAsao- 
wART  Tree  Is  a  popular  generic  name  of  the  ceututriTta.  Some  of  the  species  ara 
scrubby  bushes.  All  of  them  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  their  branches  beinc 
long,  slender,  wiry,  drooping,  green,  jointed,  with  veiy  small  scale-like  sheaths  instead 
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of  leavea.  Thej  resemble  axt>oniceiit  eqttiutaeM.  The  fruit  consieu  of  ^ft»'f^fWld 
bracta,  collected  to  a  itrobHuM,  or  oone,  and  incloBiDK  small  wingod  nuts.  The  flowen 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla;  the  stamens  and  putils  are  in  separate  flowers,  the 
male  flowers  with  00I7  one  etamen.  the  female  flowers  with  a  one-oelled  ovair,  the 
male  flowers  In  ipikes,  the  female  flowerB  in  dense  beads.  More  than  90  qiecusa  an 
known. 

GASUI8T&T,  called  by  Esnt  the  ^idUciieB  of  Mnadenee,  is  that  branch  of  theology  and 
morals  which  professes  to  deal  with  very  dedicate  moral  questions — easu$  conadentia — 
and  which  supplies  roles  and  prindples  of  reasoning  for  resolving  the  same;  drawn 
partly  from  natural  reason  and  equity,  and  partly  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  etc.  C.  has  been,  and  still  is,  studied  chiefly  by  Roman 
Catholic  theologians;  but  at  one  period  Protestant  divines  also  p^d  some  attention  to 
the  perilous  science.  The  rudiments  of  it,  howerer,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  antiquity. 
Tivces  of  it  are  found  in  the  Stoic  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  C.  la  not,  in  its  essence,  a  device  of  the  schoolmen,  although  the  latter 
elaborated  it  into  a  science,  but  a  natural  expression  of  the  lateilt^ct  and  moral  nature 
of  man,  when  he  is  placed  la  circumstances  of  great  perplexity.  The  sound  and  healthy 
reason  of  antiquity,  nowever,  conld  not  enter  into  the  morbid  reflnement,  or  xafiier  tlie 
In^dlona  corruption  of  morals  fonnd  in  certdo  Jewish  and  Christian  writerR.  The 
Talmud  (q-T.)  contains  an  enormous  accumulation  of  casuistical  questions,  while  the 
sphere  of  Christian  ethics  in  the  middle  ages  often  became  a  mere  arena  for  unprofit- 
able and  pernicious  disputations  of  this  nature,  as  is  seen  in  mich  works  as  the  Bumma 
Bai/mundiaTia,  Bumma  Astetana,  8umma  Bcaiholina,  which  obtained  their  names  from 
tiieir  respective  compilers.  At  a  later  period,  the  Jesuits  Molina,  Escobar,  Sanchez, 
Busenbaum,  etc.,  were  accused  of  a  grosa  abuse  of  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
moral  puzzles,  and  of  verr  flagrant  immorality  in  their  solutions.  Some  of  them  still 
"  suffer  the  vengeance"  of  Pascal's  immortal  satire.  It  is  nevertheless  InduMtable,  that 
In  the  life  of  every  man — now  as  formerly — ccmta  eoTucientia  will  at  times  arise,  when 
the  higher  laws  of  morality  come  into  collision  with  subordinate  ronventional  ones. 
The  dubiety  as  to  what  the  path  of  duty  Is,  what  or^ht  to  be  done,  resulting  from  this 
collision,  naturally  and  legitimately  leads  to  many  nice  considerations.  If  these  are 
fsuried  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure  conscience,  no  harm  can  ensue,  but,  on  the 
eoDtnry,  much  good.  Such,  however.  Is  not  the  alleged  0.  of  the  Jesuits,  "  the  art  of 
qnibbliog  with  God,"  as  M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  to  Louis  ZHI.,  called  it,  to  which  a 
man  seeks  to  justify,  by  subtle  quirks,  nls  immoral  actions.  ]|foyer  has  published  an 
account  of  all  the  writers  on  cases  of  conscience,  ranging  them  under  three  heads— 
Lntlieran,  Calvinlstic,  and  BomislL 

OA'SITB  BEI.1Z,  or  a  case  of  war,  ia  tlie  reason  alleged  by  one  power  tor  gi^g  to 
war  with  another.  It  ia  found  imposdble  to  reduce  mese  causes  or  reasons  to  any 
deflnite  code,  because  an  ambitious  or  aggressive  power  has  no  difficulty  in  maJdttg  a 
ntton  to  dedare  to  othen^  without  aoknowiedging  the  real  reason. 

CASWALL,  Henrt,  D.D.,  1810-10;  b.  in  England,  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  of  18,  graduating  at  Kenyon  college,  Ohio.  After  some  yeara  of  service 
as  miniater  and  profeasor  of  theology,  In  1842  he  returned  to  England,  and  procured  a 
private  act  of  parliament  recognizing  the  validity  of  his  ordination  In  the  United  States. 
He  was  appointed  vicar,  became  proctor,  and  prebendfu?  of  Saltabury  cathednd.  About 
1868,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  he  died  in  Franklin,  Pa.  He  wrote  America 
md  Ou  Anuriam  Church;  Scotland  and  the  SecttM  Ghureh ;  The  W^edam  World  SmiaUed; 
The  Martyr  o/the  Pangas;  and  two  mnks  on  Honnonlsm. 

CASWELL,  a  CO.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Vln^nia  border,  watered  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  river  Dan,  and  intenected  by  the  Southern  railroad;  410  aq.  m. ;  pop,  '90, 
16,028,  inclad.  colored.  The  cldef  productions  are  tobacco,  com,  oats,  and  wheat.  Co. 
seat,  Tanceyville. 

CASWELL,  Alexis,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  179&-18T7;  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  national 
academy  of  sciences.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  In  Brown  university  from 
1828  to  16S0,  and  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  from  1850  to  1864,  and  president  from 
1868  to  1872.   Author  of  mathematical  works  and  of  a  Mmwrial  qfJohn  Baratmo, 

CABWELL,  RiCHABD,  172S-89j  a  rerolutifmaiy  officer,  native  of  Maryland,  but  an 
early  settler  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  colonial 
BseemUy,  speaker  of  the  hous^  treasurer  of  the  state,  first  governor,  and  thrice  re- 
elect^. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and 
in  1787,  was  speaker  of  the  state  senate,  and  was  predding  in  that  body  when  lie  was 
stricken  with  fatal  paralysis.  He  was  a  brig. gen.  in  the  pcdriot  aimles,  and  shared  In 
the  battle  of  Camden,  and  other  conflicts. 

OAT  (Lat.  eatut),  a  name  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  family  of  quadrupeds 
designated  by  zoologi8ts/«to&s(q.v.).  the  genus /e2M  of  Linnseus;  and  sometimes  more 
restrictedly  applied  to  a  section  of  that  family,  containing  a  number  of  its  smallest  spe-- 
<MB,  the  dom^c  C.  uid  speciea  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  These  form  the  subject  of 
tin  present  arti<de.    They  aU  pursue  their  prey  on  the  branches  of  trees  more  than  00 
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the  ground,  and  are  most  expert  climbers,  in  which,  howeTor,  ther  are  rlrcled  bfmne 
of  the  oUur/oIfito.   Bee  St.  George  HiTart,  Th«  Oai  (1880). 

ori|^  of  the  domeetio  C.  is  by  no  meuuirell  aBcertalned;  and  by  some  natuial- 
ista  it  la  dcioribed  as  a  distinct  species,  under  tlie  name  Ji^  dpmetUea,  which  perliaps 
may  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  conrenient  provisional  designation,  until  satisfactory  rea- 
sons can  be  adduced  for  referring  it  to  some  species  exiBtmg  in  a  wild  state.  By  many, 
indeed,  the  domestic  C.  has  been  confidently  pronouncea  to  be  a  mere  domesticated 
variety  of  the  common  wild  C.  (feUa  eatus)  of  Eurooe  and  the  n.  of  Asia;  but  to  this 
there  are  many  objections;  the  most  important  being  that  it  is  always  of  smaller  size, 
contrary  to  what  is  usuallv  observed  of  the  effects  of  domestication  in  animals;  and  that 
in  cats  of  the  domesticatea  race  which  have  run  wild,  and  in  their  known  progenv,  there 
is  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  type  of  the  true  wila  cat. — 
Another  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  domestic  C.  has  obtaiiusd  the  assent  of  a  consid- 
erahle  number  of  naturalists;  that  it  is  derived  from  the  feUa  maTiiculaia,  or  gloved  C.  of 
n.  Africa,  a  species  discovered  by  the  celebrated  traveler  BQppelt.  But  Au.  Owen  has 
stated  a  perfectly  conclusive  reason  agamst  identifying  the  domestic  C.  with  tbe/«lM 
f»a7U0u!afa,  that  the  first  deciduous  molar  tooth  in  the  latter  hasarelativetythiclcer  crown, 
and  is  supported  by  three  roots,  whilst  the  corresponding  tooth  both  of  the  domestic  C. 
and  of  the  wild  C.  of  Europe  has  a  thinner  crown,  and  only  two  roots. 
.  The  certainty,  however  that  the  C.  existed  as  a  domestic  animal  In  ancient  Egyp^ 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  we  ought  to  look  for  its  ori^n  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nue, 
or  In  some  of  the  countries  from  which  the  ancient  E^ptians  might  most  readily  have 
obtained  it.  Of  its  rarity  in  Britain  In  former  times,  when  the  wild  C.  was  common  In 
all  the  woods  which  covered  so  much  of  the  island,  a  curious  evidence  is  afforded  hj  a 
Welsh  law  quoted  by  Pennant — a  law  of  the  reign  of  Howel  the  Oood,  who  died  in  9W 
A.D.~flxing  the  prfces  of  cats  according  to  their  age  and  qualities,  t>eginning  with  a 
price  for  a  kitten  before  it  could  see,  and  enacting  that  if  any  one  stole  or  killra  the  C. 
that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milk  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb;  or 
as  much  wheat  as  when  pourra  on  the  0.  suspended  by  its  taU,  the  head  tDoching  tho 
floor,  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  an  animal  so  well  known  as  the  domestic  C,  or  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  its  purring,  its  mewing,  and  the  other  sounds  which  it  makes,  Its  aver- 
sion to  wet  its  feet  or  fur,  its  love  of  heat  and  comfort,  its  stealthy  manners  when  in 
qaoA  of  prey,  its  paUent  watchfulness,  so  often  fatal  to  mice,  and  other  points  of  its 
natural  lusto^  with  wldch  everyboc^  Is  familiar. 

The  delight  which  a  0.  takes  In  tormenting  a  mouse  befbre  killing  it,  has  sometimes 
been  mentioned  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  character  of  goodness  manifest 
in  the  instincts  of  animus.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  however,  tliat  when  (ha 
prey  is  a  bird  instead  of  a  mouse,  a  C.  Inmiediately  inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  as  if  aware 


The  eye  of  the  C.  is  capable  of  much  contraction  and  dilatation  of  Its  pupil,  bo  that 
the  animal  can  see  in  a  very  feeble  light,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  Uiose  noc^nnul  haUti 
to  which,  even  in  domestication,  it  shows  so  strong  a  natural  tendency. 

The  fur  of  the  C.  is  very  free  from  uiy  oily  substance,  so  as  to  he  readily  injured  hf 
water,  and  is  capable  of  beung  rendered  highly  elecbic  by  friction,  particularly  in  very 
dryor  frosty  weather.   An  electric  spark  is  r^dily  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

The  strong  statements  of  Buflon  gave  for  a  time  great  currency  to  t^e  opinion,  thai 
the  C.  is  incapable  of  affection,  and  retains,  even  in  a  domesticated  state,  its  savage 
ferocity,  merely  restrained  by  selfishness,  and  disguised  by  cunning.   The  belief  is  very 

Erevalent  tliat  the  0.  forms  an  attactmient  to  places  only,  and  not  to  persons.  There  are, 
owever,  well-authenticated  stories  which  prove  the  C.  to  be  capable  of  strong  attach- 
ment to  its  master  or  mistress,  although  Uiis  quality  is  less  frequently  and  remarkably 
displayed  than  by  the  dog.  The  Instances  which  have,  on  the  ouer  hind,  been  reoordea 
to  show  tiie  attachment  of  the  C.  to  places,  are  well  worUiy  of  attentUm  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  instinct  in  animnlB.  Some  of  these  instances  of  cats  finding  their 
way  back  from  great  distances  to  their  former  home,  are  very  wonderful,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  grounds  or  principles  known.  The  same  instinct  and  power, 
are  displayed  by  other  animals.   See  Romanes,  Animal  liUdligence  (1882). 

The  varieties  of  the  domestic  C.  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  different  The  tor- 
ioiao-du^  C.  differs  from  the  most  common  variety  chiefly  in  color,  althon^  it  is  also 
particularly  elegant  and  delicate  In  form.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  s.  of  Europe 
than  Id  Britain. —The  Angora  (7.  is  a  beautiful  variety,  remarkable  for  its  long  silky 
hair.— The  GMTieae  lias  a  fine  glossy  fur. — The  Chartreuse  is  of  a  bluish  color. — Tbie 
royal  Siamese  cat  is  fawn-colored,  with  blue  eyes. — The  Mantr  cat  is  tailless,  and  has 
longer  hind  legs.    Bee  illus.,  CARNivoaA,  vol.  III. 

The  wild  C.  is  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  woods  of  the  n.  of  England,  In  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  It  baa 
entirely  disappeared  from  districts  where  it  was  once  common.  It  is  the  only  beast  of 
prey  remaning  in  Britain  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  which  make  It  at  all  dangerous  to 
man;  but  an  encounter  with  a  wild  C.  is  safe  only  to  a  man  well  armed.  Ftntunatdy,  the 
instances  of  its  attacking  when  unmolested  are  rare,  bat  such  instances  have  occurred. 
The  wild  C.  is  an  inhabitant  of  deep  thickets  and  recesses  of  woods,  and  of  the  rocky  and 
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tnuhr  T»vihe«  of  mmnitamous  districtB.  Its  fur  is  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The 
fur  Ib  soft,  long,  and  thick.  The  color  of  the  face  is  yellowish-gray,  with  a  band  of 
black  spots  towards  the  muzzle;  the  forehead  is  brown;  the  head  is  gray,  with  two  black 
stripes  passing  from  the  eyes,  over  and  behind  the  ears;  the  back,  sides,  and  limbs  are 
.gray,  darker  on  the  back,  paler  on  the  sides,  with  a- blackish  longitudinal  stripe  along 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  numerous  paler  curved  ones  on  the  sides;  the  tail  is 
rineed  with  ligbt-gray  and  black,  the  tip  being  black.  The  length  of  amedimn-dsed 
male  wild  C.  is  almost  8  ft.,  exclustTe  of  the  tau,  but  this  length  is  sometimes  very  con 
tiderably  exceeded.— We  know  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  domesticate  the  wild  cat. 

The  animal  often  called  wild  C.  In  America  la  the  bay  lynx.    See  Ltkx. 

SupertUHom  regarding  Cats. — Cats  hare  been  objects  of  superstition  from  the  earliest 
«ges.  In  Effvpt,  they  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence;  temples  were  erected  in  their 
honor;  sacrifices  and  devotions  were  offered  up  to  them;  and  It  was  customary  for  the 
-family  in  whose  liouse  a  O.  died  to  shave  thdr  eyebrows.  In  the  middle  ages,  they  were 
regarded  as  the  familiars  of  wltche&  The  favorite  shape  of  Satan  was  add  to  be  that  of 
A  black  C. ;  and  the  animal  was  an  object  of  dread  instead  of  veneration.  There  is  or 
was  a  belief  among  sailors,  that  the  frolics  of  a  C.  at  sea  portended  a  storm.   Many  peo> 

gle  still  prophesy  rainr  weather  from  a  C.  washing  its  face;  and  a  cat-call  on  the  house- 
ip  was  formerly  held  to  signify  death.  Their  superstitious  connection  with  witches, 
and  the  foolish  belief  that  a  C.  has  nine  lives,  have  led  to  the  perpetration  of  great 
cruelties  upon  this  harmless  and  very  useful  domestic  animal.  See  Brand's  Popuiar 
AntiguiHet,  Ellis's  revised  edition.    See  SuPEBarmoN. 

CAT,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  for  many  of  the  ropes  or  lines  employed.  A  eat-falt  is 
ftTOpe  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the  water's  level  to  the  bow;  It  works  through 
eatStoeki,  and  is  connected  with  theeo^'Jiead.  C!it<-Aarp^n^  are  small  ropes  for  Uf^tenlng 
the  flhronda.  The  «at^6ada,  just  named,  are  two  strong  short  timbers  projectmg  from 
the  bow,  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit.  A  eai-hook  fastens  the  ring  of  the  anchor  to  the 
cat-block. 

OAT,  or  CAT-OAnxs,  in  the  military  engineering  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  Idnd  of 
movable  tower  to  cover  the  sappers  as  they  advanced  to  a  besieged  place.   The  garrl-  • 
son  sometimes  poured  down  burning  pitch  and  boiling  oil  from  the  w^ls  upon  the  0.; 
but  occasionally  this  stratagem  was  disastrous,  for  the  iMsiegers  availed  tlwrnwelTflg  of  tha 
leasing  tower  to  bum  the  wooden  gates  of  the  town  or  fortress. 

OATABAFTDTfl  (Qk.  Jeata,  against ;  baptieein,  to  baptize),  a  general  name  applied 
to  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  baptism.  Zwingli  (q.v.)  applied  the  name  to  the 
Baptists,  because  they  rejected  the  baptism  of  infants. 

OATASBO'SA  (Gr.  eataMiiia,  a  gnawing),  a  genua  of  grasses  formerly  included  in  eUra 
<see  Hais^babs),  but  distinguished  by  the  leathery  peUem,  which  are  nbbed,  truncated, 
eroee  (as  If  gnawed  at  the  points),  awnless,  and  nearly  equal.  The  glumes  are  much 
ahorter  than  the  sj^keleta,  membranaceous,  and  veiy  obtuse.  The  general  appearance 
Is  different  from  ^t  M  tb»  genus  aira. — 0.  AquaUea  is  a  pretty  common  British  grass. 
It  is  4rf  very  wide  geogr^thicand  cllmaUc  range,  bdng  found  thioaghout  Europe,  from, 
XfRpbud  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  the  tanm  re^ons  of  Bonth  Amnica. 

CATACHBms.  See  Rhbtobic,  FiarnKs  or. 

OAIAGLTflM,  a  term  used  by  geologists  to  denote  great  and  sudden  deluges,  sucb 
as  the  Noachlan  flood,  or  violent  upheavals,  which  are  supposed  bv  some  writers  to 
have  swept  over  certain  countries.  The  existence  of  cataclysms  is  a&med  by  some  to 
account  for  various  phenomena,  such  as  the  depodt  of  different  formations  of  drift  or 
diluvium,  which  ordinaiy  currents  or  the  actton  of  Ice  to  thdr  minds  seems  Inadequate 
to  produce.  Cataclysm  comes  thus  to  be  equivalent  to  any  sudden  convulsion  or  utenr- 
tion  of  physical  conditions. 


name  of  Christ,  were  inscribed.  Other  inscriptions  and  m«-ks,  such  as  the  cross,  are 
also  found.  The  original  extent  of  the  C.  is  unoertrfn,  the  guides  maintaining 
that  they  have  a  icDgth  of  20  m.,  whereas  about  6  only  can  now  be  ascertained  to  exist, 
and  of  tlwae,  many  portions  have  either  fallen  in  or  become  dangerous.  When  Home 
was  besieged  1^  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  c  many  of  the  0.  were  destroyed,  and  the 
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popes  aftenrardscaased  the  lemalns  ot  many  of  the  aainta  and  iiurt]m  to  be  lemored 
•nd  buried  in  the  chnrehea  Art  found  ito  mj  into  the  C.  at  an  early  period,  and 
many  remains  of  frescoes  are  still  found  in  them.  After  being  neglected  for  centuries 
the?  were  again  brought  to  notice  t»y  father  Bosio,  who  spent  thirty  years  in  their 
az^oration.  His  iuTestigations  were  published  in  1683,  two  years  after  his  death;  bat 
the  most  e^iaustlTa  treatise  on  the  sumect  in  all  its  aspects  Is  the  Jtoma  Sotterranea  ot 
De'  Bossi  (1864-67),  of  which  an  abrid^ent  is  publisnedin  En^shbyDr.  Nortbcote. 
TheC.  at  Naples,  cut  into  the  Capo  di  Honte,  resemble  those  at  Bome,  and  eridently 
were  used  for  the  same  purposes,  being  in  many  parts  literally  covered  with  Christiaii 
symbols.  In  one  of  the  lai^  vaulted  chambers  there  are  paintings,  which  haveretidned 
a  freshness  which  is  wonderful,  considering  the  time  and  the  dampness  of  the  cdtnalion. 
The  palm-tree,  as  a  memorial  of  Judea,  is  a  prominent  object  in  these  pictures.  At 
Palermo  and  Syracuse  there  are  similar  C. ,  the  latter  being  of  considerable  extent  They 
are  also  found  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt  See  Nbcropoub. 
At  Hilo,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  there  is  a  hill  which  is  honey-combect  with  a  labyrinth  of 
tombs  running  in  every  direction.  In  these  bassi-rilievt  and  figure*  in  terracotta  have 
been  found,  whicdi  prove  them  to  be  limg  anterior  to  the  Chnatian  era.  In  Peru  and 
otiier  parts  of  Soatli  America,  G.  Iwtc  bem  discovered.  The  C.  in  Paris  are  a  species 
of  dugnd-houses.  For  UlnstratloiH  <tf  catacomb  paintings,  see  iHos.,  Rokait  Ast,  voL 
Zn. ;  see  also  Illus.*  BtreiAxa,  bto. 
OATAOOiranoB.   Bee  AcommcB. 

UTATA£00(ItaL  a  scaffold),  or  CATAFALQtm,  a  temporary  stractiiTe  of  carpenti7 

Intended  to  represent  a  tomb  or  cenotaph,  and  adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting. 
It  was  employed  in  funeral  ceremonies.  The  most  mairnificent  C.  ever  made,  periiapa, 
was  that  lued  at  the  interment  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  Florence. 

OAXASau^JJi^  a  parish  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Tensas,  Black,  and  Saline  rivers ;  1880 
sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 19,003,  inclu.  ooloied.  The  scdl  is  fertile,  prodadag  com.  cotton,  etc 
Judicial  seat,  Harrlsonbnrg. 

OATAtAH.   See  Catamnia. 

CATALA'm,  AiraELiCA,  a  celebrated  Italian  singer,  b.  at  Sintgaglia,  Italy,  In  Oct., 
1779.  Her  voice  was  strong  and  flexible,  and  she  was  educated  m  the  convent  of  St. 
Lucien,  where,  In  her  seventh  year,  she  displayed  such  wondeifnl  vocal  powers  that 
strangers  flocked  from  all  quartern  to  hear  her.  She  made  h«  first  public  ai^earanca 
at  Venice  in  her  16th  year,  and  experienced  a  succession  of  triumptis  in  every  country 
In  Europe  for  more  tlian  90  years,  amassing  immense  sums  of  money.  The  Italian  opera 
in  Paris  was  twice  under  her  direction;  but  her  husband's  interference  and  extravagance 
brought  her  Into  much  trouble.  Her  large  queenly  person  and  fine  countenance,  the 
immense  vt^ume,  range,  and  flexibility  of  ner  voice,  her  power  of  sustaining  her  notes, 
in  contrast  with  UmO^^tness  and  facility  of  her  unerring  execution,  everywhere  UnA 
her  audience  1^  storm.  Her  expression,  although  fine,  and  her  whme  style,  surprised 
rather  than  touched  the  heart  In  concert  singing,  her  great  triumphs  were  in  Khode^s 
air  with  variations,  and  God  Save  the  iTtn^^-which  she  pronounced  God  Shnve  Ou  King  — 
and  in  oratorios,  Luther's  hymn,  her  delivery  of  whidi,  especially  when  her  marvelous 
voice  alternated  with  the  trumpet^s  sound,  was  so  sublimely  awinl,  that  the  audience 
were  hashed  and  pale,  and  some  were  bome  away  fainting.  The  throat  from  which 
these  wondrous  sounds  proceeded  was  physically  of  such  dimensions,  that  a  physician, 
when  called  to  look  Into  it,  declared  he  could  have  passed  down  a  penny-loaf.  In  1830, 
Madame  C.  purchased  a  villa  near  Florence,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Medici  family^ 
where  ^e  gave  free  instructions  to  ^rls  who  had  a  talent  for  singing,  on  condition  of 
their  taking  the  name  of  CatalanL  In  the  spring  of  18M,  wlten  politieal  disturbaooea 
broke  out  in  Tuscany,  she  repaired  with  her  ^uif^ters  to  Paris,  where  she  died  of 
cholera  on  the  13th  of  June. 

GATALAini'IAN  FIAIK  (Campi  Catalauniet^.  the  ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  sur- 
rounding Chalons-sur-Mame,  in  the  old  province  of  Champagne,  France,  celebrated  as 
the  field  of  battle  where  the  west  Ooths,  and  the  forces  tinder  the  Roman  gen.  Aetin^ 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila  in  451  a.d.  A  wild  tradition  (made  the  sul^eet  of  n 
striking  picture  by  Kaulbach,  "Die  Hunnensnhlacht,"  or  "The  Battle  of  the  Huns'O 
tells  that  Uiree  days  after  the  great  fight,  the  ghosts  of  the  fiUlen  myriads  appeared  tm 
the  idaiu,  and  renewed  the  conflict 

OATAUnr  (^atiOepth,  a  taking  possessicm  of),  a  state  of  more  or  leas  complete 
faueDsibility.  with  absence  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  statue-like  fixedness 
of  tiie  body  and  limbs  in  the  attitude  immediately  preccdiug  the  attack,  a  like  position 
being  also  retained,  unless  altered  by  force,  until  the  return  of  consciousncBS.  Sudi  is 
the  abridged  description  of  C.,  as  commonly  given  in  works  of  authority.  The  p^ent 
is  usually  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  seizure,  or  suhiect  only  to  nervous  affections, 
such  as  hysteria  (q.v.);  sometimes  the  attack  is  preceded  by  disappointment,  fMff,  violent 
ex<^ting  or  depr^dng  passions,  or  even  religious  emotions,  being  in  such  cases  only  an 
extreme  form  of  what  is  otherwise  called  trance,  reverie,  or  ecstasy  (q-v.);  on  other  occa. 
ritMBs,  the  qipaient  cause  is  mora  purely  physical,  as  in  some  of  the  hysterical  cases, 
depending  on  sumHessed  mautmatiuL  In  all  cases  of  cataleptic  rigidity  and  insend- 
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bfU^,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  bialiw  as  the  organ  of  consdoasneM,  U  dlstortied; 
but  It  does  not  appear  that  in  any  condderable  proportion  there  Is  itructural  disease. 
Patients  rarely  die  during  the  attack,  which  may.  kowever,  be  protracted  for  an  Indefl- 
ntte  period,  and  may  ereD  endanger  life  indirectly  by  the  debiifty  consequent  on  imper- 
fect nourishment.  The  circulation  and  reapiration  are,  in  most  instances,  little  affected; 
casM,  however,  Iiave  been  recorded  in  which,  in  consequence  of  their  failure,  the  patient 
has  been  supposed  to  l>e  dead.  Bee  Death.  Many  of  the  recorded  coses  of  C.  are  little 
worthy  of  credit,  and  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  this  cunous  disease  can  ever  be 
said  to  exist  exempt  from  some  degree  of  deception,  or  at  least  Toiuotaiy  and  consdous 
regulation  of  the  muscles  on  the  iMirt  of  the  person  affected.  ThecombinatlonofC.  with' 
hysteria,  and  its  frequent  association  with  what  are  called  the  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  (see  Animal  Maonstibu),  are  undoubtedly  circumstances  of  great  suspicion 
but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  the  cases  described  were  fictitious, 
and  not  less  so  to  clsisaify  them  all  under  the  head  of  pure  imposture.  Epidemic  C.  has 
been  described,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  appear  plain  that  tiie  principle  of  imitation, 
so  powerful  in  produoinr  nervous  disease,  must  have  been  work.  The  remedies  of 
O.  are  the  suae  as  Uioae  m  the  states  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,  and  of  which  U  may 
be  aidd  to  form  a  part  Koral  means  tarm  a  large  part  of  tne  treatment,  as  in  hysteria 
In  some  cases,  it  may  become  necessary  to  admmster  fbod  by  means  of  the  aUaaaiA^ 
pomp,  and  this  even  for  weeks  or  months. 

0ATAL0O1TE  (Or.  a  list).   Bee  Biblioorafhy,  Bbitieh  Mdseusc,  Library,  Stab& 

CATALO'HIA  (Spaaiah,  CataluHa),  an  old  province  and  princiiNUity  of  Spain,  now 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Gerona,  the  total  area 
being  13,180  m^  and  the  pop.  '87,  1,888,790.  O.  occupies  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
Spam,  liaving  France  on  the  n.,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  e.  and  8.e.  It  is  watered 
bjjr  the  Llobr^at  and  Hie  Ter,  and  by  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  the  last-men- 
tioned river  having  its  embouchure  m*  Catalonia.  The  coast  is  rugged,  its  boldest  pro- 
montories beiag  capes  Creus  and  San  Sebastian,  and  its  deepest  indentations  the  bays  of 
Sosas  and  Tarragona.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  low  plains  of  limited  extent,  the 
soil  of  C.  is  that  of  a  wild  mountainous  region  formed  by  numerous  offsets  or  terraces 
of  the  Pyrenees,  one  great  ridge  or  series  of  ridges  extenaing  through  the  center  of  the 
[ffovince. 

The  terraces,  sloping  abruptly  down  to  the  coast,  or  to  the  narrow  coast  plains,  are 

divided  by  the  valley  of  Llobregat  into  the  lower  and  the  upper  Catalonian  mountains. 

The  cumate  of  Ci,  though  fog  and  rain  are  frequent,  and  extreme  and  rapid  changes 
of  temperature  prevail,  is  on  the  whole  healthy  and  favorable  to  vegetation.  Near  ^r- 
celona,  oranges  flourish  in  the  open  air;  the  fields  in  some  parts  are  bouaded  by  aloe- 
hedges,  and  olives  grow  on  Montserrat.  Cork-trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  thickets 
of  thom-api^,  laurel,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  box,  raemary,  etc..  extend  where  the  ooric 
has  its  linuts.  Northern  upper  0.  has  a  more  severe  winter  than  the  s. ;  but  every  wliere 
▼iaeyards  and  olive-gardens  cover  the  slopes,  and  cornfields  extend  in  the  valkiys.  Among 
the  other  products  are  hemp,  flax,  madder,  barilla,  and  saffron.  Hazel-nnto,  a  variety 
called  Barcelona  nuts,  are  extensively  grown.  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  homed  cattle  are,  therefore,  mostly  confined  to  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Pyrenees;  while  few  horses  and  mules  arakept;  but  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are 
bred  in  considerable  numbers.  Silk-worms  and  bees  are  also  reared.  The  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  and  game  is  plentiful.  The  minerals  are  coal,  copper,  manganese,  zinc^ 
lead,  cobalt,  salt,  sulphur,  and  many  varieties  of  marble. 

C.  is  the  principal  manufacturing  province  of  the  kii^^om— is,  in  Uet.  "the  Lanca- 
shire of  Spain."  The  inhabitants  are  neither  French  nor  Spaniards,  their  language,  cos- 
tume, and  habits  being  quite  distinct  from  those  of  either;  they  have  also  Tocai  coins, 
wdghts,  and  measures.  In  energy,  industry,  and  intelligence,  they  greatly  surpass  the 
rest  of  the  Spaniards.   On  tbetr  language  see  Spaiosh  Lahouaob  and  LiTBRATnRB, 

C.  under  the  name  of  Supajua  Tarrcteonentit,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  remained 
among  the  last  of  the  Roman  provlucea.  It  was  invaded  and  captured  by  the  Alans, 
who  were  followed  by  the  Ooths,  hence  its  name  Oothalania,  changed  into  Gothalunia 
or  Catalonia.  In  the  8th  c,  the  AratM  gained  possesion  of  the  southern  part  When 
Charlemagne,  In  788,  subjugated  Spnin  as  far  as  the  Elm>,  C.  formed  the  central  portion 
of  the  Spanish  mark,  governed  by  French  counts,  having  Bareelona  as  their  residence. 
They  soon  made  themselves  independent  of  France.  In  1137,  earl  Baymund  Berengar, 
by  his  marriage,  united  C.  with  Aragon;  and  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(\^)  united  both  with  Castile,  and  so  C.  became  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
iMit  never  a  very  peaceable  one.  In  modem  times  it  has  repeatedly  taken  a  prominent 
dune  in  Carlist  w  other  insurrections.  See  Balaguer,  Uittoria  ds  Catalitna  [Madrid, 
SvdIs.,  1885-87). 

GATAL^A,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  trignoniaeeas.  The  eaUUpa  tifrinff^otia  is  a 
nattn  of  the  s.  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  there  and  in  the  dtiea 
of  the  northern  states  as  an  ornamental  shade-tree.  It  may  be  known  by  silver^niiT 
bark,  wide-spreading  but  few  branches,  and  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  large  beart-ehapM 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  violet  or  purple,  and  dottea  with  tiie  same 
colors.   The  flowen  are  sncceedea  by  hmg  bean-like  pods,  tiiat  sometimes  hang  on  tha 
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otherwlH  Um  limbs  all  winter.  Tbn  wood  la  light  and  ftf  fine  textnxe,  and  nwful  In 
oaUnet  work.   Tbere  b  a  catalpa  Id  London  said  to  have  been  planted     lord  Bactm. 

C&TALTSn  (Or.  dlnolution)  Is  a  term  applied  in  chemical  phydca  to  a  force  snp- 
poeed  to  be  exerted  hy  one  substance  upon  a  second,  whereby  the  latter  Is  subjected  to 
change  or  decompoeltloa,  whilst  the  fonner,  or  acting  substance,  renudns  comparatively 
unaltered,  aod  does  not  combine  with  it  The  force,  indeed,  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
mere  "action  of  contact"  Fermentation  Is  an  example  of  this  force  (see  Bebk),  when 
one  part  of  yeast  acting  upon  the  sugar  of  the  sweet  worts,  without  entering  into  coin- 
bination  with  it,  compels  100  parts  of  sugar  to  pass  into  alcohcd  and  carbonic  acid. 
Gtermioation,  or  the  sprouting  of  gndn  when  placed  In  the  ground,  is  another  example 
where  cue  part  of  ^iemm  changes  lOOO  parts  of  starch  into  sugar. 

CATAlUBUr.  in  its  ori^al  form,  consists  <tf  three  lom— the  middle  one  behig  long- 
est—lashed together ;  usedlty  the  natives  of  the  Connnandel  coast,  pardcnlarly  Madras  ; 
also  used  In  the  West  Indies,  and  coast  of  South  America.  The  FijL  Isiandera  developed 
this  idea  In  their  war-caooes,  which  consist  of  two  parallel  logs  joined  t4^;ether  with  a 
platform  on  whldh  a  mast  ia  placed.  These  boats  are  safe  and  very  swift,  having  a 
speed  of  about  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  This  again  is  surpassed  by  the  flying  proa  of 
the  Ladrone  Islanders,  a  boat  with  two  hulls  of  unequal  size.  The  larger  hull,  which 
carries  all  the  rigging,  is  perfectly  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other.  On  this 
are  placed  bamboo  poles  projecting  beyond  the  rounded  side,  and  to  their  ends  is  fast- 
enea  a  boat-sliaped  lew,  one-naif  or  one-Uilrd  the  size  of  the  larger  hull.  This  prevents 
capsizing  as  eflectualfy  as  the  Fiji  double  canoe.  Both  ends  bfthe  proa  are  made  alika 
aira  the  boat  is  sailed  with  either  end  flrst ;  but  the  outrigger  Is  always  on  the  wind- 
ward. The  flat  side  of  tbe  hull,  being  always  on  the  lee-side,  acts  as  a  centre-board. 
Against  a  head-wind  the  proa  is  kept  away  till  the  stem  approaches  the  wind,  when  the 
yud  is  swung  round,  and  what  was  the  stem  becomes  the  bow.  Proas  are  from  forty  to 
sixty-flve  fert  long  and  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  and  are  said  to  attain  a  qteed  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  See  Cahoe. 

Double  iMMts,  or  catamarans,  have  often  been  bunt  in  this  conntry,  but  have  almosft 
always  proved  very  slow,  because  the  water  between  the  two  bows  Is  compressed  into  a 
narrowing  space  and  offers  great  resistance.  This  defect  is  illostnUed  in  the  English, 
twin  steamer  (kutaiia,  which  In  spite  of  her  great  engine-power  was  a  slow  boat.  An- 
other example  of  a  steam  catamaran  is  the  Henry  W.  Lon^^ltnD,  built  about  1880.  Two 
ln»n  cylinders  two  hundred  feet  long,  shaped  like  cigars,  sharp  at  both  ends,  were  fast- 
ened to  each  other  at  a  distance  of  nine  feet.  On  them  rested  a  deck  135  feet  long,  like  a 
ferryboat.  She  could  carry  475  possenecrs,  had  600  horse-power,  a  displacement  of  73 
tons,  and  her  entire  wdght  was  only  4S  tons.  In  1876  the  AmaryUU  was  designed  and 
buUt  by  Herreshofl.  Bne  consisted  of  two  slender  tubes  oonnected  by  crosa^ieams 
loosely  fastened  together,  and  supporting  a  deck  hardly  more  than  laige  enough  for  two 
men.  She  was  entered  at  the  Centennial  Regatta,  at  New  Tork,  and  easily  beat  all  com- 
petitors, but  was  ruled  out  on  account  of  her  construction.  In  spite  of  her  great  speed, 
she  was  very  uncomfortable  and  very  unsafe.  In  1877  HerreshoflF  patents  a  double- 
hulled  boat  combining  tbe  greatest  stability  with  least  weight.  The  hulls  were  united 
by  ball  and  socket  jofats,  which  obviated  the  unevenness  In  poaitiui  of  the  two  bulla  in 
a  rough  sea,  and  were  set  rixteen  feet  apart,  each  having  a  centre-board  and  rudder. 
Tbe  boat  had  a  sloop-rig,  and  with  a  strong  wind  abeam  and  a  smooUi  sea,  made  twen^ 
miles  an  hour.  Many  catamarans  have  been  built  since,  but  generally  with  rigid  connec- 
tions, and  prove  unsatisfactory  in  rough  water.  In  a  racing  catamaran  25  f^t  long  tiie 
ivoportion  is  one  foot  canvas  to  eight  pounds  of  water  displacement.  This  shows  the 
sdling  powers  of  the  catamaran.  If  In  construction  iron  crtinders  were  used,  in  diape 
like  the  hulls  of  the  flying  proa,  and  placed  with  the  flat  slues  toward  each  other,  grmt 
speed  would  be  secured  with  safety.  Under  proper  conditions  tbe  catamaran  is  well 
adapted  to  summer  sailing  in  smooth  waters,  being  easy  to  handle,  fast,  and  safe. 

OATAMAB'OA,  a  province  In  the  Argentine  republic,  between  26'  and  29'  8.,  and 
66*  and  69°  w.,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  ;  31,600  sq.m.;  pop.  '65,  fir>,187  ;  the 
greater  portion  being  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  province  is  intersected  by  sevnal 
mount^n-chains;  and  by  many  small  streams,  most  of  them  diy  in  tbe  summer,  bat  in 
winter  subject  to  destructive  floods.  Some  of  tbe  plains  are  sandy  deserts,  whUe  otbera 
are  periodically  inundated;  and  when  tbe  water  dries  away,  it  leaves  a  coating  of  salt, 
wbich  is  gathered  for  home  use  and  for  trade.  Qold.  silver,  and  copper  are  found,  the 
latter  in  abundance;  and  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  are  grown.   The  cotton  of  C.  is  especially  esteemed. 

CATAHAK^,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Catamarca,  in  the  Argentine  r^nblic. 
28°  SO*  8.,  06°  36'  west.  It  iS'S  regular  and  moderately  well-built  town  of  about  7600 
inhabitants.  Of  public  buildings,  there  are  a  towo-hnuse,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and 
a  convent.  There  is  considerable  import-trade  of  European  goods,  and  the  place  Is  a 
center  of  distribution  for  a  flourishing  district.  Dried  flgs,  wines,  brandy,  and  cotton 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

CATAKE'HIA.   See  MsHeTBUATKHi 


OATAXOVVT.   Bee  Puma. 
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OATA'HIA,  or  Catahka,  i  city  and  seaport  of  SlcUv,  situated  on  the  e.  coaet,  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  81  m.  n.ii.w.  of  SymcuBe.  The  nrtile  and  well-cnlti^rted  nelgh- 
boiiiood  of  C,  extending  along  the  8.e.  baae  of  Mt.  Etna,  is  styled  "  the  granary  of 
BlcUjr,"  and  has  jfiven  to  C.  the  title.  "  La  Bella  Catania."  By  eruptions  of  the  (rreat 
volcano  and  attendant  earthquakes,  the  city  has  been  several  times  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  especially  in  the  year  1698;  but  out  of  its  ruins  it  has  alw&^  s  risen  with 
increased  beauty,  and  it  is  now  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  being  built  throughout  on  a 
beautiful  and  consistent  plan,  from  which  no  deviation  ia  allowed.  The  harbor  of  C, 
fonnerly  good,  was  choKed  by  a  stream  of  lava  in  1698,  and  the  mole  was  partly 
destroyed,  so  that  now  it  has  only  a  roadstead,  which  ia  gUMtled  by  a  fort,  and  serves  as 
a  landing-place.  It  has  several  squares,  the  finest  of  which,  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
has  a  statue  of  an  elephant  sculptured  in  lava.  Among  its  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  Beuedictine  convent  and  church  of  Ban  Nicolo,  with  one  exception  the  grandest 
structure  of  the  kind  In  Europe-,  the  town-hall;  the  cathedral,  with  its  noble  granite 
columns;  and  the  university,  founded  In  1445.  It  has  besides  many  handsome  churches 
and  convents,  and  several  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  ^ree  high  courts  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants,  formerly  much  more  nnmerous, 
amounted  in  1894  to  128,100,  and  are  dlstlngnished  by  their  commercial  epiiit  and 
industry.  C.  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  goods,  and  of  articles  in  amber,  lava, 
wood,  etc.  Among  the  remains  of  ancient  times,  that  earthqiiakes  have  spared,  are 
those  of  a  theater,  an  odeium,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  Rotiian  baths,  and  an  aqueduct.  C., 
anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Catana,  was  founded  by  a  Qreek  colony  of  Chalcidic 
ori^n,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  c.  b.c.-,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  b.c. 
it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Sicily.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  under  Niclas,  and  was  desolated  by  Dionysius  I. ;  but  again  rose  under  the 
Roman  sway  into  its  former  importance.  Augustus  here  fotmded  a  Boman  colony.  It 
niflered  at  Uie  hands  of  the  Goth^  but  once  more,  under  the  Byzantine  emp^  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  island.  C.  gives  name  to  the  province  of  trliich  it  Is 
the  o^ital,  and  which  Is  one  of  the  richest  in  Sldly,  with  an  area  at  1917  so.  miles,  and 
a  pop.,  in  1895,  of  672,026. 

GATA'SIA,  GUI.F  OF,  an  Inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Sicily,  extends 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  from  La  Trezza  bay  to  cape  Santa  Croce,  a  distance  of  18 
miles.    It  Is  atrant  10  m.  deep,  and  receives  the  river  Gfaretta. 

OATAHZA'BO,  a  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  rodiy  hill,  near  the  gulf  of  Squlllace.  On  account  of  Its 
Mreeable  climate,  many  wealthy  families  have  made  It  their  residence.  It  has  a  cathedral. 
Pop.  about  25,000.   Pop.  of  province  in  1805,  467,186. 

GATAPLABX  (a  Greek  term  for  a  poultice),  an  application  to  diseased  or  painful  parts, 
for  tine  purpose  of  promoting  suppuration,  rdievii^  pain,  and  stimulating  or  soothing  the 
circumstances.  AO.  may  be  composed  of  anymolatpulpysubstanceof 


ikin,  according  to  circumstances.  ^  .  .    . „  -  -  -  - 

Bufflcient  conflstcuce  to  retain  the  water  without  driwping  or  soaking  through  the  thin 
muslin  covering  In  which  it  ia  generally  wrapp^.  The  making  of  a  poultice  well  is  a 
matter  of  some  nicety,and  unless  the  proper  consistence  ia  given  to  the  mass,  the  application 
is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  llnseed-meal  poultice  is  the  most  easily  made,  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  soothing  applica!,ioos.  The  meal  is  stirred  gradually  into  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  boiling  water,  fuaced  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  basin  or  teacun,  until  a 
perfectly  smooth  pulp  is  formed  of  the  proper  condstence,  and  In  quantity  sumdent  to 
eover  completely,  to  the  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  the  whole  pained  part. 
The  pulp  IB  then  folded  up  in  muslin  or  thin  calico,  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  heat  will 
permit  it  to  be  borne.  The  bread  and  milk,  or  even  bread  and  water  poultice,  is  also 
very  ^ood;  as  is  also  the  oatmeal-porridge  poultice,  to  which  a  little  butter  may  be  added 
with  advantage.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  may  be  added,  If  there  are  foul  discharges, 
or  peat  charcoal  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  poultice  before  it  is  applied. 
Carrot  poultices  are  in  great  favor  with  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Hem- 
lock nonlUces,  made  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  of  the  dried  leaves,  with  the  ^d  of  some 
powder  of  the  leaves,  form  a  valuable  sedative  application  in  painful  diaeasea;  and  poppy- 
heads,  or  even  opium,  are  sometlmea  Infused  in  the  water  of  which  a  poultice  ia  miade, 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  atimulating  C.  or  poultice  may  be  made  by  sprinkling  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  chloroform,  or  mustard  In  moderate  quantity  on  the  surface  of  any 
ordinary  poultice.  When  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  In  a  short  time  is  desira- 
ble, a  mustard  C.  or  sinapism  (nTiapi,  mustard)  is  used. 

CATAFITL'TA,  an  engine  of  war  used  by  the  ancients,  somewhat  resembling  the 
crossbow.  In  the  C,  a  string  or  rope,  suddenly  freed  from  great  tension,  gave  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  an  arrow  placed  in  a  groove.  Thero  were  great  catapultas  fixed  upon  a 
scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were  used  in  ai^nes,  and  small  ones,  carried  in  the  nand, 
which  were  emi^c^ed  In  the  field.  See  Balibta  and  Abbaijbt.  See  Ulus.,  BATiSBiNe 
Hahb,  vol.  IT. 

OATASACI,  an  opaque  condition  of  the  lens  of  the  eye.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  opacities  of  the  cornea,  or  clear  front  part  of  the  eye,  by  its  position  lust  behind 
the  pupil— that  round  and  varying  aperture  in  the  iris  through  which  light  is  admitted 
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into  the  back  of  the  ere.  C.  may  affect  the  lens  alone  (lenticular  C),  or  the  front  or 
back  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (capsular  C.)>  or  both  lens  and  capsule  (capsulo-lenticular 
cataract).  Its  whiteness  varies  from  that  of  balf-boilcd  white  of  to  that  of  snow. 
Heat  will  produce  a  like  change  on  the  lens  out  of  the  body,  just  as  it  chaoges  white  of 
egg  from  transparent  to  opaque.  The  rounded  lens  of  the  fish  is  seen  at  table  in  thia 
opaone  condition. 

G.  is  painleas,  and  nnaccompsnled  by  inflammation.  It  occasions  blindneas  idmidy 
1^  obstructing  ttie  passage  of  the  light;  but  G.  alone  does  not  produce  so  complete  bUnd- 
nesB  but  that  the  patient  can  tell  li^t  from  darkness.  It  mar  occur  at  any  age,  but  is 
most  common  in  elderly  persons,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  children,  who  may  be  even 
bom  with  it.  The  catoptnc  test,  now  disused,  was  an  ingenious  method  of  distinguishing 
incipient  0.  from  certain  other  deep  affections  of  the  eye.  When  a  lifted  candle  is 
held  before  the  eye  of  a  person  whose  back  is  to  the  window,  three  canAes  are  seen  in 
the  healthy  eye.  Two  are  erect — the  large  front  one  caused  by  the  convex  cornea,  the 
smaller  and  faiater  one  behind  by  the  convex  front  of  the  lens.  The  third,  occaslcmed 
by  the  concave  back  of  the  lens,  is  in  the  middle;  is  small,  bright,  and  turned  upside 
down;  and,  when  the  candle  is  moved,  goes  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  two 
erect  imt^es  move  with  the  candle.  When  the  back  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  the 
inverted  image  is  obscured  or  disappears;  and  when  the  front  of  the  lens  is  affected, 
only  tbe  great  front  image,  caused  by  the  comes,  remaina  At  the  present  time,  catJk- 
ract  is  accurately  detected  by  concentrating  light  upon  the  eye  and  iUuminiuff  its  in- 
terior by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  miii^  the  eve  being  previouslT  dilated  oy  some 
mydriaUc,  sach  as  dubolnne  or  atropine.  No  dlmiinilty  t&ni  arises  m  determliditg  at 
onoe  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

No  medical  or  other  treatment  has  any  Influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of  C,  nor 
can  it  be  cured  but  by  a  surgical  operation.    A  clever  imposture  used  to  be  practiced  by 

auacks.  By  applying  belladonna  to  Che  eye — as  the  surgeon  does  when  he  wi«ies  to  dilate 
le  pupil  for  an  ezamioation  or  operation — some  little  light  was  temporarily  admitted 
through  the  less  opaque  edge  of  the  lens.  The  patient  beginningtoseesomewhatbetter, 
after  long  and  increasing  dimness  of  vision,  b^an  to  congratulate  himself  on  a  cure; 
the  quack,  of  course,  hastened  to  get  his  money  without  waiting  for  the  further  result, 
whlui  was  snre  to  be  blank  disappointment.  Bo  long  as  there  is  fair  vision  with  one 
eye,  the  operation  on  tbe  other  may  be  delayed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  the  operatton 
in  children  on  account  of  their  tender  a^  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  Setter,  both  ior 
the  eye  and  the  education  of  the  child. 

Three  methods  of  operation  are  practiced.  1.  For  absorption  or  solution.  This  is 
suitable  for  children,  in  whom  the  C.,  like  the  natural  lens,  is  soft,  and  in  ail  other  cases 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  C.  is  soft.  An  wpropriate  needle  is  passed 
through  the  comes;  made  to  open  and  lacerate  the  front  ox  the  capsule,  tiie  itigs  of 
which  curl  out  of  the  way  behind  the  Iris,  so  that  their  subsequent  opacity  dora  not 
obstruct  the  light;  then  the  soft  cataractous  lens  is  punctured  and  picked  so  as  more 
effectually  to  wimit  the  aqueous  humor,  which  naturally  fills  the  space  between  the  lens 
and  tbe  cornea,  and  which  has  the  remarkable  propertv  of  absorbing  or  dissolving  the 
lens  or  cataract  when  admitted  within  the  capsule.  This  operaUon  may  require  to  be 
repeated  several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  before  the  whole  O.  la  dissolved. 
9.  J)itptaeement.  A  needle  is  passed  through  the  fore  part  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  until 
it  is  seen  through  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil,  lying  across  the  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  lens.  This  is  now  pressed  back,  bo  as  to  make  the  lens  sink  down  and  back 
into  the  vitreous  humor,  when  it  is  either  slowly  absorbed,  or  may  in  part  permanentty 
remain.  T^e  older  method  of  displacement,  termed  couching,  in  which  the  lens  was 
pushed  more  directly  downwards,  is  now  abandoned,  as  more  likely  to  press  on  the 
retina,  and  cause  subsequent  evil  to  the  eye.  3.  EktraeHon.  Half  the  cornea,  through 
nearly  its  whole  breadth,  is  divided  by  an  IncUoo.  an  operation  requiring  great  skUD ; 
the  front  of  tbe  capsule  is  opened,  and  disposed  of  with  a  needle ;  and  the  Tens  is  gently 
assisted  out  of  its  place,  through  the  pupil,  and  out  of  Uie  opening  in  the  cornea,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  toe  vitreous  humor  to  follow.  Displacement  and  extrao- 
tioQ  are  both  applicable  to  hard  cataracts,  the  form  it  generally  takes  in  old  age,  as  the 
lens  itself  becomes  naturally  harder  with  bor,  as  well  as  more  flat  and  amlnr-tinted. 
Displacement  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  bad  consequences,  some  time  after,  from 
tbe  presence  of  the  displaced  lens,  while  the  risk  of  extraction  is  greater  at  the  oper^ 
tion.  Tbe  surgeon  must  decide  which  Is  best  for  eacb  case.  Though  not  so  simple  and 
successful  as  the  operation  for  absorption  through  the  cornea  for  soft  C,  displacement 
and  extraction  are  generally  very  successful  in  restoring  vision.  The  place  or  the  lens 
is  supplied  by  fluidhumor,  the  refracting  power  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
lens,  and  the  restoration  of  vision  may  be  perfect  All  of  these  operaUons  require  minute 
anatomical  knowledge  (see  Etb),  and  great  nicety  and  skiH  in  the  use  of  the  mstniment^ 

CATAKACTB  AND  BAPIDS.   See  Waterfalls. 

GATASBH  (Or.  katarreo,  I  flow  down),  a  disease  of  great  frequency  in  temperate  tatir 
tndes,  especially  in  changeable  moist  climates  in  tbe  winter  season.  From  its  well- 
known  connection  with  sudden  &11b  of  temperature,  and  other  epidemic  or  atmoBphorio 
causes  (see  Ihflusnea),  as  also  from  tiie  chill  often  experienced  at  the  commenoemeiit 
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of  thA  dlMaae,  it  ii  popularly  called  a  mAI— «  tern,  lioweTer,  perltHw  aomewhat  lea 
definite  in  Its  meaniDg  than  C,  irhteh  word  Is  xunally  restricted  to  tne  ease  (rf  a  eold 
affectinx  the  chest,  and  attended  with  discharge  of  mucus  by  coughing.  A  "  cold  In 
lite  head  "  is  termed,  in  strict  scientific  language,  eoryta;  we  shall,  howerer.  keep  both 
forms  in  view  in  the  present  article,  C,  or  cold,  commonly  begins  with  a  feeling  of 
chiilinesB,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attributable  to  external  causes.  Sometimes  this  la 
^went,  there  being  only  a  sense  of  languor  and  indisposition;  not  unfrequently  there  is 
no  sensation  of  an  unusual  kind,  until  a  stuffing  is  experienced  in  the  nostrils,  or  severe 
headache,  or  hoarseness  with  cough,  or  oppression  of  the  breathing.  The  regular  form 
tit  a  odd  Is  to  attack  the  nostrils  flret,  andT  afterwards  the  air-paasages  leading  to  the 
chest  When  it  habitually  lUtacks  the  chest,  without  running  through  its  ordinary 
course  as  indicated  above,  there  Is  often  some  special  cause  of  delicacy  in  the  lungs,  or 
some  conslitutional  tendency  towards  consumption  (q.v,).  The  discharge  is  in  the 
beginoing  wateiy,  becoming  afterwards  more  abundant,  glairy,  and  of  yellowish  color; 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  attended  by  considerable  irritation  of  the  surfaces 
affected,  and  probably  no  one  of  the  little  miseries  of  life  is  more  prostrating  and  dis- 
couraging for  the  time  tlian  a  bad  cold  in  the  head.  Tlie  tendency  of  C.  to  attack  the 
cheat,  and  thus  to  pass  into  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  (q.v.),  or  to  uy  the  foundation  of 
tubercular  disease,  constitutes  almost  its  only  danger.   See  Cbbbt. 

The  treatment  of  a  cold  is  commonly  a  sunple  matter,  so  far  as  the  particular  attack 
is  concerned.  Confinement  to  the  house,  and,  in  severe  cases,  to  bed,  or  to  the  sofa,  for 
a  day  or  two;  a  warm  hip  or  foot  bath,  to  remove  the  chill;  light  farinaceous  diet,  and, 
if  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  at  all  loaded,  a  dose  or  two  of  some  gentle  laxative,  are 
commonly  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease.  Some  persons  cure  their  colds  by  entire 
abstinence  from  food,  and  as  much  as  p<»dble  from  drink;  others  by  a  large  opiate,  or 
by  a  succession  of  doses  of  Dover's  powder;  others  by  spirit  of  mindererus  and  pare- 
goric; some  even  prctfess  to  cariT  out  the  popular  maxim,  "stufiacold,  and  starve  a 
fever,"  and  maintain  that  a  gooa  dinner,  and  a  tumbler  of  whisirr  or  brandy  toddv,  are 
the  liest  specifics.  That  colas  get  well  under  all  these  methods,  needs  not  be  denied;  but 
that  any  ^olently  x>erturbativo  or  specific  practice  assists  the  cure,  or  shortens  the  dis- 
ease, has  yet  to  be  proved;  and  multiplied  experience  has  shown,  that  "stufllngacold" 
is  by  no  means  to  be  commended.  In  the  later  stages,  however,  a  more  liberal  diet 
than  at  first,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  mo^rate  allowance  of  stimulants,  affords  oonsid- 
erable  relief  from  the  feeling  of  depression  that  remans  for  a  time  on  the  subsidence  ot 
a  catarrh.  The  tendency  to  this  disease,  when  habitual,  and  when  not  dependent  on 
any  form  of  constitutional  disorder  requiring  qtecial  means  for  its  cure,  is  t>est  met 
the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  with  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  proper  vend- 
lation  of  the  sleepinic-apartment;  also  by  friction  of  the  skin,  and  by  (Nothing,  which, 
without  being  oppressive,  is  comfortably  warm.  Exposure  to  draughts  or  sudden  chills, 
when  the  sunace  is  perspiring,  is  to  be  avoided;  but  a  close  confined  air  habitually 
breathed  in  a  workshop  or  be^ocm,  is  a  fruitful  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

CATASAVaVA,  a  borough  in  Lehigh  co.,  I^,  on  Lehigh  river,  8  m.  n.  of  Allentown; 
pop.  '90,  3704.  The  Lehigh  VallOT  and  the  New  Jersey  Central  railroads  unite  here. 
It  has  watei>workB,  electric  lights,  blast  fnmaees,  maehioB-sbops,  silk  mills;  and  a  high 
school,  national  bank,  and  weekly  newspapers. 

QATA8TB0PHXBM,  the  doctrine  that  vast  geologic^  changes,  with  the  otwie^ndent 
dianges  in  living  forms,  were  sometimes  due  to  catastrophes,  such  as  the  upheaval  of 
mountains,  the  sudden  disturbance  of  seas,  strata,  etc. :  opposed  to  Uniformitariiuiism. 
The  advocates  of  C.  claim  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  types  are  not 
sufficiently  explained  by  evolution  and  natural  selection,  as  taught  by  Huxley,  Darwin, 
and  many  others  ;  and  that  the  importance  of  environment  as  a  factor  in  these  changes 
has  been  overlooked.  The  "moments  of  great  catastrophes  become  moments  of 
creation,"  and  out  of  plastic  organisms  the  new  forma  are  bom. 

CATAWBA,  a  name  of  wines,  both  still  and  sparkling,  produced  in  various  parts  fd 
the  United  States.  They  are  made  from  a  grape  called  the  Catawba  grape^  "  first  found 
growing  wild  near  Washington,  D,  C.,by  Major  Adlnm."  This  wi^  whichls scarcely 
known  m  England,  is  now  in  extensive  use  in  North  America,  where  it  is  gradually 
superseding  the  importation  of  the  Rhenish  and  French  spM-klIng  wImb,  to  which,  ii 
general  character,  it  bears  a  resemblance.   See  Am«kioaw  WoiKa. 

CATAW3A,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  river,  on  the  Chester  and 
Lenoir  and  the  Southern  railroads;  388  sq.  m. ;  pop.  >90,  18,689.    Co.  seat,  Newton. 

OAIAWBA.  or  Orut  Catawba,  a  river  rising  In  the  Bine  Bldge,  In  n.w.  Korth 
Carolina,  and  flowing  e.  and  s.  through  the  gold  re^nof  that  state  into  South  Cwdina, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Wateree  and  jcrfns  the  Congaree,  the  two  forming  the 
Santee.   The  C.  is  about  250  m.  long. 

CATAWSAB,  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  once  a  large  tribe  In  the  regioo  of  Catawba 
river,  but  now  a  mere  renmant  At  the  time  of  &e  early  white  settlements,  they 
could  muster  many  thousands  of  warriors,  and  as  late  as  the  revolution  were  able  to 
fundah  a  valuable  oontingeot  to  the  Csiolina  troops.    They  occupied  sevenl  towns 
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along  the  rirer  that  sttll  bears  their  name;  but  at  last  leased  the  lands  to  the -whites,  and 
removed  into  tbe  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  with  whom  they  bad  been  at  war.  After 
a  short  residence  they  returned  to  a  reserviUion  in  their  original  district.  Their. laa- 
guage  is  closely  allied  to  Uiat  of  tbe  Waccoes  and  the  Carolioa  tribe.  Peter  Hairis,  a 
reTolutionary  soldier,  was  said  to  Iw  the  last  full-blooded  surviror  of  the  Catawba  tribe. 

OATBAItO'SAS'.  or  Cadtalonoa,  a  t  of  the  Philippines,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Samar,  on  a  small  bay  on  the  w.  coast.  The  houses  are  moetly  conatructed  of  nipa  palm, 
but  there  are  some  of  stone.   Pop.  about  7,000. 

CAT-BIXD,  Ihirdutfdieox,  an  American  thrush,  of  the  same  group  with  the  moclt, 


way  northward  in  spring  through  Oeorgia  and  Carolina  as  far  as  MasiaehusettB,  It' 
feeds  OQ  fruit  and  berries  of  all  Kinds,  worms,  and  insects;  builds  a  large  nest  of  dry 
twigs,  weeds,  etc.,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  in  a  bush  or  tree,  often  in  tbo 
immediate  viciuity  of  human  habitations,  and  shows  extraordinaiy  boldnen  Id  tlie 
defense  of  Its  young.  It  has  its  name  txom  a  mewing  cry  which  It  utters  wtam  annoyed 
tiy  an  Intruder  approaching  too  near  its  nest 

OAT-BOAT,  a  small  sailboat,  usually  hot  more  than  thlr^  feet  in  leneth,  rigged  with 
a  large  fore-and-aft  mainsail  only,  set  on  a  boom  and  gaff,  and  having  the  mast  stepped 
as  far  forward  as  possible.    Such  a  rig  as  this  Is  called  a  eat-rig. 

OATOH,  a  species  of  mu^cal  composition  peculiar  to  England,  and  in  the  canon  s^le. 
The  words  of  the  C.  are  generally  humorous,  and  intended  to  be  sung  in  social  parties 
over  a  glass.  The  music  is  generally  for  three  voices,  of  which  there  exist  hundreds  of 
specimens  from  the  time  of  Furcell  to  the  present  day.  As  in  the  canon,  each  voice 
takes  up  the  subject  at  a  certain  distance  after  the  first  has  begun.  One  of  the  best 
Bpedmens  of  a  C.  Is  by  Calcott,  on  Hawkins's  and  Bumey's  histories  of  music,  where 
the  humor  lies  in  one  of  the  parts  repeating  "  Bumey's  history"— sounding  like  "bum 
his  history"— while  the  others  are  advocating  Hawklna    See  Rousd. 

OATa&HBAIVB,  open  drains,  and  SMuetlmes  covered  drains,  along  a  declivity  to 
intercept  and  cany  on  suzface  water. 

OATOHILT,  ^  common  Enf^lsh  name  of  several  jdantt  of  the  natural  order  tarjfo- 
pkffBaeoB — as  tHeM  armeria,  8.  AngUea,  fyehnif  viaearia,  etc — ^which  being  clammy,  in 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  exudation,  on  the  calyx,  on  the  joints  of  the  stem,  etc.,  often 
prove  fatal  to  insects  settling  upon  them.  Bee  Ltchnib  and  Silenb.— The  name  Is 
sometimes  employed  by  botanists  as  a  sort  of  popular  equivalent  to  ftZeiM,— JMmoa 
tmudpuia  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Carolina  catechism.   See  Diqn.aa. 

CATCHPOLL,  a  sheriff's  officer,  or  bailiff,  is  so  calte^  la  Bngland,  probably  becauie 
he  was  in  use  to  catch  his  victim  by  the  poU,  or  head. 

OATEAU,  Lb,  or  Catkau-Cambkebib,  a  t  of  France,  ^  the  department  of  Noid, 
situated  on  the  Selle,  14  m.  e.B.e,  of  Cambrai.  C.  has  manufactures  of  shawls,  merinoes, 
calicoes,  and  leather ;  ft  has  also  breweries  and  distilleries.    Pop.  '86,  9680. 

GATETHST1CAL  SCHOOLS,  the  name  given  to  the  ancient  Christian  schools  of 
theology,  of  which  the  chief  were  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  dement  and 
Origen  were  the  most  famous  of  the  teachers. 

OATJICMUM,  from  a  Greek  word,  kai£che6,  which  means  to  resound,  or  sound  into 
one's  ears;  hence  to  instruct  by  word  of  mouth.  Persons  undergoing  instrucUon  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  hence  called  eaieeMmun*  QcaUehmmawC),  and  the  teacher 
appointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  a  oateeAM.  Hence  any  system  of  teaching  by 
question  and  answer  is  called  a  f^atechlsm. 

Catechisms  have  long  formed  one  of  the  principal  means  employed  for  popular 
instruction  in  the  trutiis  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  composition  oi  the 
first  catechisms  was,  in  all  probability,  sugeested  by  the  ordinary  oral  instruction  of 
catechumens,  and  was  intended  for  the  helpootb  of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  8th  and  Sth  centuries  that  the  first  regular  catechisms  were  compiled, 
of  which  that  by  Eero,  a  monk  of  St  Gall,  and  that  ascribed  to  Otf  ried  of  WeissenDurg, 
are  among  the  most  noted.  At  later  periods,  the  use  of  catedilsms  prevailed  chiefly 
among  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy,  as  among  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  tbe 
WIckliffltes,  aud,  above  all,  among  the  Bohemian  brethren.  The  term  C.  appears  to 
have  been  first  employed  in  its  present  sense  smong  the  latter.  At  an  early  penod  in  the 
history  of  the  reformation,  the  reformers  began  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  and  their  catechisms  became  important  inBtruments  in  that  great  religious 
movement  In  1Q20,  Luther  publi^ed  his  first  short  catechism.  In  1636,  Justus  Jonas 
and  John  Agricola  were  Intrusted  wiUi  the  preparation  of  a  catechism.   In  1629,  Luther 

C'  ilished  his  lar^r  and  smaller  catechism^  whidi  found  a  place  among  the  symbolical 
ka  or  standards  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  A  number  of  catechisms  were  published 
also  by  tbe  Swiss  reformers,  and  by  those  of  England  and  other  countriea  The  Geneva 
catechisms,  larger  and  smaller,  were  the  work  of  Calvin.  They  were  published  in  1686. 
were  Hpcedily  translated  into  various  languages,  and  became  acknowledged  standards  of 
the  reformed  churches,  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  in  the  low  countries.  In  France,  ami 
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m  Hungaiy.  The  church  of  Qmtm  haa  set  aakle  the  authority  of  tiwee  catechtema.— 
Hie  Zurich  C.  is  received  aa  a  standard  in  the  church  of  Zurich.— The  Hei<telbens  or 
palatinate  C.  is  of  greater  importance,  however,  than  anjr  other  as  a  standard  of  the 
Swiss  reformed  churches.  It  was  compiled  by  the  Heidelberg  thoologians,  Caspar 
Olevian  and  ZacliariaB  Ursinus,  at  the  request  of  uie  elector  Frederic  III.  of  the  palati- 
nate; It  was  published  in  1568,  was  approved  by  several  synods,  and  was  subjected  to  a 
revifdon  by  the  synod  of  Dort. — In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Romish  or  Tridenttne  C.  is 
Ot  high  authority.  It  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  by  archbishop  Leon.  Harino,  bisliop  ^gidius  Foscorari,  and  the  Portuguese 
domioican,  Francis  Fureiro;  revised  by  cardinals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  and  Aotonian,  and 
sanctioned  by  pope  Pius  V.  It  was  published  at  Rome  in  1566 — The  C.  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  church  was  prepared  by  Peter  Mog;ilas,  metropolitan  in  Kiew,  and  published  in 
16^  It  received  authority  as  a  standard  or  symbolical  book  from  a  synod  at  Jerusalem 
in  1673.   It  is  often  called  the  larger  Russian  C,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  smaller  C, 

{prepared  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great. — Besides  these  catechisms,  which  have  a  historic 
aterest,  or  are  of  importance  from  tlieir  symbolical  character,  there  have  appeared  at  all 
periods,  since  the  reformation,  many  others,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  some 
doctrinal,  some  controverrial,  some  devoted  to  particular  subjects,  as  the  sacraments, 
or  to  particular  purposes,  as  the  prejiaration  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  some  adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  of  very  young  children,  etc.  The  opinion, 
however,  has  become  prevalent,  that  doctrinal  abstracts  are  not  the  best  form  In  which 
religion  can  be  presented  to  the  young,  and  the  use  of  catechisms  has  according^  been 
in  some  measure  relinquished  in  favor  of  other  methods  of  instruction. 

The  0.  of  thecbarw  of  England,  with  which  we  are  most  famlUar,  is  the  smaller 
one  published  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  Is  in  two  parts:  tlie  first  contains  and 
explains  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer;  the  second  explains  the  two  sacraments,  teptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  It 
is  not  known  with  absolute  certainty  who  was  tiie  author  of  tlie  first  part;  probably 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  the  principal  hand  in  ft-aming  the  questions  and  answers. 
It  was  originftliy  put  forth  with  the  43  articles  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
condemned  as  heretical  in  the  reign  of  Hoiy.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cran- 
mer's  C.  which  was  a  luger  work,  differently  arranged,  and  translated  chiefly  from  the 
German  0.  used  In  Nuremberg.  This  first  part  of  the  church  C.  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Sorter  catechism. 

There  was  a  larper  church  C.  compiled  also  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  by  Ponet. 
as  Is  supposed,  and  it  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work  above  described. 
It  was  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged  by  Noel,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  published  in 


from  having  been  approved  bv  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  At  the  Hampton  court 
oonference,  in  the  rugn  of  James  L,  the  ihort«r  C.  was  considered  too  short,  and  the 
laner  one  of  Noel's  too  long;  and  accordingly,  at  the  king's  suggertion,  an  addition  was 
miue  to  the  former  of  that  explanation  of  the  two  sacraments  whicii  now  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  church  catecbiem.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Overall.  The  whole 
is  a  work  much  esteemed  by  all  sections  of  the  church,  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
truth,  and  catholicity.  It,  however,  states  the  baptismal  theo^  in  a  way  that  is  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  extreme  low  diurch  party.  The  rubrics  in  the  Common  Prayer 
booK  enjoin  the  teaching  of  the  C.  in  the  church  on  Buwlays  and  holidays  after  the  2d 
lesson  at  evening  prayer;  and  the  69th  canon  contfdns  a  like  injunction,  impodnx  pen- 
alties on  the  clergy  who  neglect  this.  The  custom  of  catechizing  in  the  church  nad 
Mien  into  almost  universal  disuse,  but  in  many  parishes  it  has  been  revived  with  essA- 
lent  results. 

The  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  which,  with  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith, 
constitute  me  standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout 
the  British  empire  and  the  United  States  of  America,  were  compiled  by  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster:  the  shorter  C.  "to  be  a  directory  for  catechidng such  as 
are  of  weaker  capaci^;''  the  larger,  "  for  catechlztnK  sudi  as  have  made  some  profl- 
eiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chri^an  religion."^  The  shorter  C.  was  presented  to 
the  Enelish  house  of  commons  on  5th  Nov.,  1647;  the  larger  on  the  14tb  April,  1648; 
and  in  July,  1648,  both  received  the  sanction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland — the  general  assembly,  in  the  act  approving  of  the  larger  C.,  declaring  it  to  be 
"  a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowledge  among  the  people  of  God,"  and  that  "  they 
bless  the  Lord  that  so  excellent  a  catechism  has  been  prepared."  The  shorter  C.  has, 
however,  been  far  more  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  than  the  larger, 
which  has  been  generally  felt  to  oe  too  minute  in  its  statements,  and  too  burdensome  to 
the  memory  to  be  employed  as  a  catechism.  Even  the  shorter  C.  is  regarded  by  many, 
who  sabstantially  adhere  to  its  doctrine,  as  carrying  the  statement  of  dogmatic  theology 
beyond  what  is  proper  for  elementary  instruction,  whilst  it  has  been  long  felt  to  be 
imsoltable  for  the  very  young  and  the  very  isnoraut,  and  Its  use  is  now  almost  always 
peoeded  by  that  of  catechisma  more  adaptea  to  their  capacity.  Its  influence,  however, 
has  been  veir  great  in  forming  the  religious  opinioDS,  and  in  exercising  and  training  the 
intellectual  faculties,  wherever  Presbyterianism  has  prevailed:  for  it  has  been,  and  stiij 
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is,  in  almost  universal  use  among  Presbytenans  speaking  the  EngUsh  language,  and  to  a 
<»>naiderab]e  extent  among  Independents  or  CoogregationaliBta  both  in  Britain  and 
America,  la  Holland  also,  a  translation  of  it  has  been  much  used.  It  is  very  gtjnerally 
regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal  views  are  in  accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable 
compend  oi  Christian  doctrine  and  dutv. — The  authorship  of  the  Westminster  assem- 
bly's catechisms  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  authorship  of 
the  first  drafts  of  them;  it  beingadmitted  that  they  were  prepared  with  great  care 
hjr  cGonmitteee  of  the  aaeemUy.  ^ut  the  probability  appears  to  be,  that  their  auttioiv 
ship  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  these  committees;  ana  tiiat,  like  the  Weatmiiuter 
confession  of  faith,  they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  Joint  labors  of  many.  From  dla* 
coveries  made  by  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie,  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  the  plan  or 
scheme  of  the  shorter  C.  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Hr.  Palmer. 

0AT1CHU,  a  Bubstance  employed  both  aa  a  coloring  matter  and  medidn^y  as  an 
astrlngant  The  C.  of  commerce  ia  obt^ned  chiefly  nrom  East  Indian  tree^  sneh  aa 
the  CT  tree  {aeaeta  eateehu),  betel-nut,  etc.;  but  tlie  greater  part  of  that  whidi  la 
exported  from  India  is  made  from  the  C.  tree.  It  is  snown  in  India  by  the  name 
kw!  and  0.  is  said  to  be  a  name  compounded  of  two  words  signifying  thejuiee  qf  a  tree 
{eaXe,  a  tree,  and  ehu,  Juice).  Cutch  is  another  form  of  one  or  other  of  these  names,  and 
is  a  common  commercial  name.  The  heart-wood  alone  of  the  tree  yields  C,  which 
is  obtained  by  cutting  it  into  small  chips,  and  boiling  it  in  water,  straining  the  liquid 
from  time  to  ume,  and  adding  fresh  Bupplies  of  chips,  wl  the  extract  is  of  stuSdeut  coa> 
flistence  to  be  poured  into  clay  molds,  which  are  unially  of  a  square  shape ;  or  when  of 
the  thickness  of  tar,  it  is  allowed  to  harden  for  two  days,  so  that  it  will  not  run,  and  is 
formed  into  balls  about  the  size  of  oranges,  which  are  placed  on  husks  of  rice  or  on 
leaves,  and  appear  in  commerce  envelopm  in  them.  Tbe  C.  manufacturers  in  Northern 
India  move  to  different  parts  of  the  country  at  different  seasons,  and  erect  tem- 
porary huts  in  the  luugles,  where  they  carry  on  their  operations.  The  C.  tree  abounds 
f^iiefly  in  the  Bomoay  and  Bengal  presidencies;  it  is  a  small,  erect,  thorny  tree,  with  a 
roundish  head  of  (generally)  prickly  branches.  Its  sapwood  is  yellow,  the  heait-wood 
dark  red.  0.  is  brittle,  and  can  readily  be  broken  into  fragments;  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  possesses  an  astringent  taste,  but  no  odor.  It  ia  a  very  pmnanent  oolor,  and  is 
employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks,  browns,  fawns,  drabs,  and  greens.  It  contains  mwdi 
tannin,  and  an  acid  called  catechuic  acid,  which  can  be  isolated  in  white  sili^  crystals. 
It  is  often  adolterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its  ready  solubility  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, should  at  once  show  the  presence  of  such,  by  leaving  them  behind  in  an  insoluble 
state. — The  C.  of  the  betel-nut  is  obtained  by  boiling  first  Uie  nuts,  and  then  the  extract 
to  a  proper  consistency.  A  first  boiling  of  the  nuts  for  some  honra  is  said  to  yield  a 
black  kind  of  C,  called  kamt:  and  a  second  boiling,  after  tbe  nuts  are  dried,  areUowish- 
brown  kind,  called  coury,  which  is  conridered  the  best,  and  is  sold  for  the  hi^est  price. 
The  former  appears  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Colombo  0.  or  Ceylon  C.  (or  cutch) 
In  the  form  of  circular  flat  cakes,  covered  on  ooe  side  with  husks  of  ric&  Ttie  latter 
aoes  not  seem  to  reach  Europe. — (iambier  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  catechu. 
Kino  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  confounded  with  catechu,  i^trra  Japoniea,  or  Japan  earth,  is 
an  old  name  for  C,  not  quite  disused,  which  was  given  to  It  on  tiie  Buppodtion  tA  its 
being  an  earthy  substance  brought  from  Japan. 

GATECHUICEHS  (Or.  persons  undeigoin^  a  course  of  instruction;  see  CATBCHmii), 
the  appellation  given,  in  the  early  Christian  church,  to  those  converted  Jews  aiui 
heathens  who  b^  not  yet  received  baptism,  but  were  undergoing  a  course  of  training 
and  instruction  preparatory  to  it.  Thij  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  congre^tion, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  supper.    In  the 

XBtolic  age,  converts  appear  to  have  been  at  once  admitted  to  the  sacraments;  but 
rwazda  tlUa  ceased  to  oa  the  case,  and  a  period  of  probation  was  required.  The  C. 
were  divided  into  different  classes  or  grades,  according  to  their  {Hnfldency^those  of  Uie 
lowest  grade  were  not  pemdtted  to  be  present  during  the  prayers  of  the  congn^ation; 
and  those  only  of  the  highest,  and  who  had  been  declared  fit  to  be  bi^>tized  u  toe  next 
administration  of  the  ordinance,  were  permitted  to  witness  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  supper. — The  term  C.  was  afterwards  employed  to  designate  young  membere  of 
the  Christian  church  who  were  receiving  instrucUoa  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation 
or  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  it  is  still  often  used  in  this  sense. 

CATE00BIE8.  This  designation  has  come  down  to  us  from  Aristotle.  One  of  the 
books  of  bis  Organon  or  Logical  System  is  so  named.  The  C,  or  predicaments,  as  the 
schoolmen  called  them,  are  to  be  understood  as  an  attempt  at  a  oomprehensive  clasdflca- 
tion  of  all  that  exists,  for  the  purposes  of  logiod  afllrmation,  proof,  or  disproof.  The 
entire  universe  may  be  clasrifled  in  variotis  ways— as  into  things  celestial  and  terrestrial; 
into  matter  and  spirit;  into  organized  and  unorganized;  into  minerals,  plants,  animali, 
etc  But  the  classification  contemplated  under  the  0.  proceeds  on  the  very  general 
properties  or  attributes  that  most  extensively  pervade  all  existing  tilings,  although  In 
unequal  degrees.  A  good  example  is  quanti^,  which  pertfdns  to  every  thing  that  we 
know  oc  can  think  of.   We  give  the  Anstotehan  enumeration — the  firiA  column  is  Uw 
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original  Oreek;  tha  Booond.  the  Latin  rendering  of  the  adioolnien;  tlie  third,  the  neaieit 
oonespondiog  English  wiwds: 

OvtSia,  Substantia,  Substance. 

JJodor,  Quantitas^  Quantity. 

notor,  uaalitaa,  Quality. 

Ilpoi  Tt,  Belatio,  Relation. 

Jlotetv,  Actio,  Action. 

nddxetr,  Fassio,  Passivity. 

nov,  Ubi,  Position  in  apace. 

Ttore,  Quaado,  Position  in  time. 

KetdQat,  Situs,  Situation. 

'Jtx^,  Habitus,  Possession. 

JIt.  J.  B.  Mill  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  above  scheme:  "  The  Imperfections  of 
tills  classiflcation  are  too  obvious  to  require,  and  its  merits  are  not  sufBcient  to  reward, 
a  minute  examioation.  It  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by 
the  language  of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosopbicau 
aaalyris,  to  tlie  raitovtale  even  ot  tlwse  common  distinctions.  Sudi  an  analysis,  bow- 
ever  suderflclBlly  conducted,  would  have  shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both  redundant 
and  defective.  Some  objects  are  admitted,  and  others  repeated  several  times  un^ 
different  heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses, 
and  ponlea  That,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature 
of  Relation,  which  could  exclude  action,  passivity,  and  local  situation  from  that  cate- 
gory. The  same  observation  applies  to  portion  in  time  and  position  in  space;  while  the 
oiatiaction  between  the  latter  and  dtuauon  is  merely  yerbal.  '—Zagie,  book  i.,  chap.  ill. 
61.  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  save  the  0.  from  these  objections,  by  declaring 
tbat  the  fourtli,  Belation,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  head,  comprehendiDg  the 
lemalning  six  under  it  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Aristotle  had  Uiis  view  in  his 
mind;  on  the  contrarv,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  his  idea  of  Relation  was  too  nar- 
row and  limited  to  admit  of  his  giving  it  so  great  a  comprehension. 

Hr.  Mill  gives  us  the  result  of  nia  own  analysis,  the  fbllowing  enumeration  and 
dassiflcation  of  existences  or  deecribable  ttdngs: 

1.  FeelfaigB,  or  states  of  conaeloiunesB;  wludi  are  the  most  comprelieDsive  experieuoD 
that  the  human  mind  can  attain  to,  since  even  the  external  world  Is  only  known  as  con- 
eeived  by  our  minds. 

2.  The  minds  which  experience  those  feelings. 

8.  The  bodies,  or  external  objects,  which  are  supposed  to  excite  all  tbat  class  of 
feeiinn  Uiat  we  denominate  sensations. 

4.  The  successions,  and  coexistences,  the  likenesses  and  unllkenesses,  between  feel- 
ings or  states  of  oonsciouBnesa.  Although  the  relations  are  considered  by  us  to  subsist 
between  the  bodies,  or  things,  external  to  our  minds,  we  are  driven  in  the  last  resort  to 
consider  them  as  really  eubuBung  between  the  statea  of  each  one's  own  individual  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  shows  ttutt  all  posdue  j^ropoaitions— and  it  is  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
proportions  that  the  science  of  logic  has  chleSy  to  do — affirm  or  deny  one  or  other  of 
the  following  properties  or  facts:  Existence — the  most  geueral  attribute  of  all — Co-ex- 
istence, seqpience  or  succession,  causation — a  peculiar  case  of  succession — and  resem- 
blance. It  is  to  arrive  at  this  c'asaiflcation  of  propositions,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  tliat 
the  foregoing  analysis,  corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  C.,  was  made.  The  properties 
■fflrmed  of  any  thmg  or  thlnra,  or  Uie  things  of  which  any  properdes  are  afBnned,  ccmw 
imder  some  one  or  other  of  ue  four  heads  above  given. 

The  C.  of  Eaut,  which  are  sometimes  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  Arirto- 
tie,  are  conceived  under  a  totally  diflerent  point  of  view.  See  sir  W.  Hamilton's  I>i»- 
euMiont  on  Pfi^mophy,  2d  edit,  p.  26.  They  refer  to  certain  forms  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  understanding  Itself,  under  which  the  mind  embraces  the  objects  of 
actual  experience.  The  Kantian  pbllosonby  supposes  that  human  knowledge  Is  partly 
made  up  of  the  sensations  of  outward  things — color,  sound,  touch,  etc. — and  partly  of 
Intuitions  existing  in  the  mind  prior  to  all  experience  of  the  actual  world.  This  is  the 
ptdnt  of  difference  between  the  school  of  Lock&— who  rejected  all  innate  ideas,  concep- 
^Ds,  or  torms--aDd  the  school  of  Kant.  No  such  question  was  raised  under  the  Aru- 
totelian  categories.  Kant's  enumeration  of  bis  innate  forms  is  as  follows:  1.  Quantity, 
including  unity,  multitude,  totality;  3.  Quality,  including  reality,  negation,  limitation; 
8.  Relation,  Includinfif  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction;  4. 
Modality,  which  includes  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These  indicate  the  (>lements 
of  our  uiowledge  a  priori;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  such  notions,  as  cau- 
sation,  necessitv,  etc ,  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  exercise  of  our  senses  and  Intelligence 
upon  the  world  of  realities,  but  must  have  been  somehow  or  other  imprinted  upon  the 
mind  originally.   See  Antdhout  :  Kant. 

OA'TEL,  Fkahz,  1778-1866;  a  German  artist  who  first  gained  reputation  by  his  illus- 
trations of  Goethe's  HermanM  and  Dorothea,  fie  labored  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  Us 
works  found  their  way  all  over  the  continent.  He  left  all  bta  fortune  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  artiste. 
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OAT'EVAST.  The  C.  Is  the  corre  formed  hy  a  flexible  honu^eneotu  cord  h&Bf^^ 
freely  between  two  points  of  support,  and  acted  on  by  no  other  force  than  gravity.  If 
the  cord  Is  not  homogeneous,  and  the  density  varies  in  any  regular  way,  the  cord  hangs  in 
a  curve  slightly  different  in  shape  from  that  of  the  ordimffy  catenary.  The  C.  possessM 
several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is,  that  its  center  of  gravity  (q.v.)  is  lomr 
than  that  of  any  curve  of  equal  perimeter,  and  with  the  same  fixed  points  for  its 
extremities.  Where  the  cord  is  such  that  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  is  propOTtiODedto 
its  horizontal  projection,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  (q.vA  The  lattercnrve  and  Oie  oidt- 
nuy  C.  arc  (n  importance  chiefly  In  the  tlieory  of  8nspend<m  bridges  (q.T.)i 

OATEVIFOBA,  a  genus  of  fossil  lamelliferous  corals  peculiar  to  paleozt^  Btmtf:,  ood- 
fined  in  Britain  to  the  Silurian  measures.  The  genus  is  eauiy  recognized.  The  oaUs 
are  terminal  and  oval,  arranged  like  a  loose  net-work  of  chabu.  hence  called  "duia 
oonl."  Votical  anastomosing  honells  united  the  cells  together,  and  formed  a  liemli> 
pbeiteal  polyiddom.  sometlmea  of  great  size.   See  illus,,  Silubian  ajsd  Devonian  Foft> 

KLs,  vol.  xtfr,   

UTXBAV  OR  GATHEBAV.  (Oadic  and  Irish  eeathamaeh,  a  aoldiar).  originally  aa 
Irish  <a  Highland  soldier ;  frequently,  however,  used  of  a  robber  or  f reeboota. 

OATS'BnfA,  Saitta,  a  t.  of  Slcl^,  In  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  and  7  m.  n.n.w. 
of  tiie  town  of  ibaA  name.  It  is  dtoated  on  a  hUl  near  the  river  Salso.   Fop.  "raOO. 

OATXBFZLIAB,  the  name  given  to  the  larvtt  of  lepldopterous  inaecta— batterlUei^ 
moths,  and  hawk-moths.  Caterpillars  extiiblt  aa  great  oiflEerences  as  subsist  amou  the 
perfect  insects  into  which  they  change,  and  the  funily,  genus,  andqieciesmaybe  deter- 
mined by  the  characters  of  the  C,  as  well  aa  of  the  perfect  insect  Their  bodjr  is  gen- 
erally long,  nearly  cylindrical,  soft,  and  consisting  of  12  rings  or  segments  besides  the 
bead,  with  nine  spiracles  or  small  openings  for  respiration  on  each  side.  The  head  is 
much  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  of  a  sort  of  almost  homy  si'.bstance,  and  has  9 
small  Btiining  points  on  each  side,  which  are  rogarded  as  simple  or  atemmatic  eyes,  and 
is  also  furnished  with  two  very  short  rudimentary  antenne.  The  mouth  is  adapted  for 
tearing,  cutting,  and  masticating  the  substances  on  which  the  C.  is  destined  to  feed,  which 
are  very  various  in  the  difCerent  species,  although  in  all  extremely  different  fmn  the 
food  of  the  perfect  insect;  it  is  provided  vlth  two  strong  mandMet,  or  upper  Jaws:  two 
titaisiUa,  or  lower  jaws ;  a  l(Mum,  or  lower  lip ;  and  four  paipt,  or  feelers.  In  the  mouth 
also  is  situated  the  tpijuret  of  those  species  wldch,  when  th^  chanee  in^  the  chiysalis 
or  pupa  stete,  envelop  themselves  wholly  in  silken  cocoons.  See  Siuc  The  first  three 
segmento  of  the  body  are  each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  fee^  which  are  hard  and  scaly; 
ana  represent  liie  6  feet  of  the  perfect  insect;  some  of  the  remaining  segments  ne  also 
fbndshed  with  feet,  varying  in  all  from  4  to  10  in  number,  the  last  pair  sitaatod  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body;  but  these  feet  are  soft  and  membranous  or  fleshy,  and 
armed  at  their  extremity  with  a  sort  of  circlet  of  minute  hooks.  All  the  feet  or  Icus  are 
very  short.  Those  caterpillars  in  which  the  pro-legs,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  or 
flupplementarv  soft  feet,  are  pretty  equally  dismbuted  along  uie  l>ody,  move  bv  a  sort  of 
regular  crawling  motion;  but  those  which  have  only  four  such  feet  situatea  near  the 
posterior  extremitv,  move  by  alternately  taking  bold  by  what  may  be  called  their  fore- 
feet ud  their  liina-feet,  now  stretehing  the  body  out  to  its  full  length,  and  now  bending 
h  into  an  arch,  whilst  the  hinder  part  is  brou^t  forward  almost  mto  contact  with  the 
forepwrt  CaterpUIars  wldch  move  in  this  way  are  called  gwmeten  or  looaen.  Some  cater 
pillars  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  by  the  two  hind  feet  to  a  twig,  and  stretching 
themselves  out  as  straight  as  a  rod,  so  that  being  in  color  very  like  a  twig  of  the  tree  on 
the  leaves  of  which  they  feed,  they  are  not  readily  observed.  The  muscular  power 
required  for  this  position  of  rest  Is  very  great  and  Lyonnet  found  the  number  of  mue- 
cles  in  a  C.  to  be  more  than  4,000.  The  akin  of  some  caterpillars  is  naked,  that  of 
others  is  covered  with  hidrs,  spines,  or  tubercles.  Some  make  fat  themselvea  nests  or 
tento  of  sillc,  under  which  they  dwell  in  societies,  protected  from  the  incleoww^  of  tite 
weather.  Many  constiuct  cases  or  ^ea^  bv  agglutinating  various  substances  together, 
as  the  C.  of  the  couunon  clothes-moth.  Some  roll  together  leaves,  and  fix  them  1^ 
threads,,  so  forming  a  dwelling  for  themselves;  and  a  few  burrow  and  excavate  galleries 
in  the  substance  of  leaves.  Many  feed  on  leaves;  many  being  limited  to  a  particular 
kind  of  plant,  or  to  a  few  nearly  allied  plants.  Some  feed  on  flowers,  some  on  seed^ 
some  on  roots,  and  some  even  on  the  woody  portions  of  stems;  some  on  wool,  hides, 
furs,  and  other  animal  substances;  a  few  on  uud,  and  other  kinds  of  fat  Among  the 
admirable  arrangements  whldi  make  all  nature  hwmonious,  is  the  adjustment  oc  tha 
time  of  each  kind  of  C's  appearance  to  that  of  the  leaf  w  flower  on  which  it  is  to  feed. 

Sec  illus.,  BOTTRRPLIEB,  ETC.,  VOl.  III. 

CATEBPILLAB  Fmam^  or  FunooiD  PARAsrrBS,  a  species  of  fungus  that  attacks 
insecte,  particularly  the  larvee  of  moths  and  belles,  fllling  their  bodies  and  sending 
riioots  beyond  the  skin  so  that  the  creature  takes  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  growth. 
These  growtlis  vary  in  length  from  a  slight  projection  to  nearly  a  foot,  and  hi  fflwpwttff 
from  a  hair  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

OATBS^l,  Mask,  1680-1746;  an  English  naturalist  who  was  seven  yesis  in  tns 
American  colonies,  returning  to  England  In  1719  with  a  fine  oidlectloa  of  i^ta.  13q 
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made  another  joumey  In  17!^,  exploring  South  Carolma,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the 
Bahamas.  He  pubUwed  Natural  uikory  ef  OaroUna,  Florida,  ana  tha  Bahama  Islands. 
in  which  the  i^^ures  were  etched  by  htnuelf  from  his  own  paintings,  etc 

CAT-FISH,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  the  family  SHwridm,  dwelling  in 
American  rivers  and  lakes.  The  common  cat-fish,  or  homed  pout,  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
is  preferred  above  most  river  fish  for  food.  They  are  from  7  to  0  in.  long,  dusky  brown 
in  color  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  white  underneath.  The  upper  Jaw  Is  the  longest; 
the  tail  is  Toanded;  skin  without  Bcales  and  commonly  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion. 
It  has  two  fleihy  barbels  (long  beard  like  spines)  on  the  top  of  tiie  nose,  and  oUien  at 
Uw  aofsiea  of  Uie  Jaws.  Its  mouth  is  very  laive.  Immense  cat-fish  are  found  in  the 
great  lakes  and  western  riven,  mora  than  4  ft.  tong  and  weighing  60  to  100  lbs.  See 
flhis..  Fishes,  voL  VI. 

CATOVT  is  employed  In  the  fabrication  of  the  strings  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  and 
other  musical  Instruments;  as  also  in  the  cords  used  by  clockmakers.  in  t£e  bows  of 
archers,  and  in  whip-cord.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  the  sheep, 
rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and  not  those  of  the  cat  The  first  stage  In 
the  operation  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  intestines  from  adherent  feculent  and 
fatty  matters;  after  which  they  are  steeped  in  water  for  several  days,  so  as  to  loosen  the 
external  membiane,  which  can  then  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a  blunt  knife.  The 
material  which  is  thus  scraped  off  is  employed  for  the  ooros  of  battle-doors  and  rackets, 
and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  the  ends  of  intestines  together.  The  scraped  intestines  are 
then  steeped  In  water,  and  scraped  ag^,  when  the  large  intestines  are  cut  and  placed 
in  tubs  with  salt,  to  preserve  them  for  the  sausage-maker;  and  the  smaller  intestines  are 
steeped  in  water,  thereafter  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali  (4  oz.  .potash,  4  oz. 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  8  to  4  gallons  of  water,  with  occasiDnaliy  a  little  alum),  and 
are  tastiv  drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  thimble,  and  assorted  into  their  respective 
rizea  in.  order  to  destroy  any  adherent  animal  matter,  which  would  lead  to  putrefac- 
tion and  the  consequent  development  of  offensive  odors,  It  is  customary  to  subject  the 
C.  to  the  fames  of  burning  sulphur — sulphurous  add,  which  acts  as  an  antiseptic  (q.v.), 
Ilie  best  strings  are  used  for  murical  instruments;  anf 


and  arrests  decomposition.  Ilie  best  strings  are  used  for  murical  instruments;  and 
tiiose  which  come  from  Italy,  and  are  known  as  Roman  ttringa,  are  the  strongest.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  transparency.  Cord  for  clockmakers  is  madat 
from  the  smallest  of  the  intestines,  and  occasionally  from  larger  ones,  which  have  beea 
split  longitudinally  into  several  lengths.  Whip-cord  Is  fabrici^ted  from  C.  which  has  been 
twisted  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  singleK»rded  ropes.  The  G.  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  liorses,  asses,  and  mnles  is  prmdpally  made  In  France  and  is  employed 
instead  of  leather-belts  for  driving  machinery. 

OA'TSA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  edaiiirateeB.  The  fruit  is  a  three-cornered  cap- 
sule.— O.  eduUt,  sometimes  called  Arabian  Tba,  the  Kh&t  of  the  Arabians,  is  a  shrub 
with  erect  smooth  branches,  elliptical  obtuaety  serrated  leavea^  and  small  flowers  in 
azillsiy  cymes.  It  is  a  native  of  AiaMa,  and  the  Arabs  ascribe  to  its  leaves,  even  carried 
about  the  person,  extraordinary  virtues  as  a  preventive  of  plague,  with  probablv  about 
as  much  reason  as  our  forefathera  had  for  esteeming  the  rowan  tree  formidable  to 
witches.  When  fresh,  theyare  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  intoxicating,  and  are  eaten  with 
greediness  by  the  Arabs.  Thev  are  very  antisoporiflc,  so  that  a  man,  after  using  thraa, 
may  keep  watch  for  a  whole  night  without  drowsiness. 

OATHASI,  or  Cathabibts  (Qr.  pur^,  a  name  very  generally  ^ven  to  various  secis 
which  appeared  in  the  church  during  the  middle  ages.  It  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times assumed  in  profession  of  a  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals  superior  to  that  whidi 
generally  prevailea  in  the  church,  sometimes  bestowed  ironically  in  ridicule  of  such  a 
professiDn.  and  periiaps  was  first  used  as  a  derignation  of  the  PauUclans  (q.v.).  It 
became  a  common  appellation  of  sectewblch  appeared  in  Lombardy  in  tiie  beginning  of 
the  11th  c,  and  afterwards  in  France  and  the  w.  of  Germany.  Having  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Bu^rian  Paulicians,  they  were  sometimes  called  Buigariant;  sometimes 
also  Fatarmet  or  Patarinet,  sometimes  PuiUeoM  or  Pop^itam*,  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
PiphJet.  The  names  AMg&naea  and  C.  are  often  used  as  equivalent  to  one  another;  but 
we  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  depend  entirely  on  the  writings  of  very 
bigoted  advMsaries  for  our  knowledge  of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  and  considerable 
obscurity  rests  on  all  this  interesting  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Hanicheism,  Qnos- 
tidsm,  and  Montanism  are  ascribed  to  the  C. ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  errors  of  a  few  were  often  indiscriminately  charged  upon  all,  and  that  such  charges 
indeed  sometimes  rested  on  Ignorant  or  willful  misconstruction.  It  appears  quite  certain, 
that  the  C.  differed  considerably  in  their  doctrines  and  in  the  degree  of  their  opposition 
to  the  dominant  church.  Some  of  them  advocated  and  practiced  a  rigid  aw^cism. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  any  of  them  nearly  approached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation;  although  in  their  rejiection  of  tradition,  of  the  autiiority  of  Borne,  of  the 
worship  of  sadntB  and  images,  etc,  there  are  notable  points  of  agreement  wUk  the  views 
of  the  reformers. 

OATE'ABm  is  the  name  of  six  saints  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  fHieslmple 
designation  of  Saint  0,,  howeror,  is  given  to  a  virgin,  said  to  have  been  of  royal  descent 
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In  Alexandria,  who,  pabllclj  coafesBing  the  gospel  at  a  Baciiflctal  feast  appointed  br  the 
emperor  Haxtmmus,  was  put  to  death  la  807  after  being  tortured  on  a  wneeL 
Heoce  the  oame  of  "  St  Catharine's  wheel."  Very  extraordinaiy  legends  exist  as  to 
her  conTertiDg  SO  philosophers  sent  by  the  emperor  to  convert  her  in  priaoo,  besides  a 
multitude  of  other  persons;  the  conveyance  of  her  head  by  the  angels  to  mL  Sinai, 
etc.  She  Is  Te«irded  as  the  patroness  of  girls*  acboola.— Saint  C.  tf  Siena,  one  of  the 
most  famous  sfunts  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer  in  Siena,  and  was  born  there  in 
1847  A.D. ;  practiced  extraordinary  mortifications ;  and  was  said  to  be  favored  with 
extraordinary  tokens  of  favor  by  Christ,  whose  wounds  were  impressed  upon  her  body, 
etc.  She  became  a  Dominican,  and,  therefore,  afterwards  a  patron  saint  of  the 
I>ominicajis.  She  wrrte  devotional  pieces,  letters  and  poems,  which  have  been  more 
than  once  printed:  the  best  edition  appeared  at  Stona  and  Lucca,  in  1707-18,  in  4  vols. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Opere  cMla  tmifica  Santa  Oat(a*na.—St.  O.  of  Bologna  and  St.  O. 
if  AMdm  are  of  less  nota 

GATHAXm  Empress  of  Rua^  was  originally  by  name  Uartha  Sabe,  and  was 
ttte  pcwthumoua  daughter  of  John  Babe,  a  Swedish  quarter^naster  in  Livonia.  Her 
mother  died  in  1685.  when  she  was  but  three  years  old.   Left  hopeless  and  destitnte,  a 

parish-clerk  took  jcompasalon  on  her,  and  supported  her,  and  a  Luttieran  cleigvman  in 
jlarienburg,  afterwards  received  her  into  his  house  as  an  attendant  on  his  children.  In 
1701,  she  married  a  Swedish  dragoon,  who  next  year  was  called  to  active  service;  and 
Harienburg  being  taken  by  the  Kussiana,  she  be^me  for  some  time  the  mistress  of  gen. 
Bauer;  ana  afterwards  entering  the  service  of  the  princess  Mensehikofl,  she  attractea  the 
notice  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1708,  she  went  over  to  the  Greek  churcb,  and  took  the 
same  of  Catharina  Alexlewna.  After  being  for  some  years  the  emperor's  mistress,  she 
-was  privately  married  to  him  In  1711;  the  marriage  was  publicly  avowed  in  1712;  ahe 
was  proclaimed  empress  in  171^  and  was  crowned  at  Moscow  in  1734.  She  bore  eif^t 
chilaren  to  the  emperor,  all  of  whom  died  In  childhood,  except  two  daughters,  Anne  and 
Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  eminesB  of  Russia,  and  the  former  married 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Peter  III.  When  Peter  the 
Great  and  his  army  seemed  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Turkish  anoy  on  the  Ftutfa  in 
1717,  C.,  who  was  with  him,  sought  an  interview  with  the  grand  vizier,  and,  by  employ- 
ing her  jewels  to  InilM  his  attendants,  succeeded  in  procoring  the  deHverance  of  the 
Bossians.  Her  conduct  on  this  occadon  excited  so  much  admiration  and  gratitude  in 
the  emperor,  that  he  resolved  to  appoint  her  his  successor.  Tet  in  the  end  of  tbe  year 
1724>  she  became  the  object  of  his  displeasure  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  an  allied 
faitimacy  with  a  chamberlain,  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded.  Meiischikoff,  who  had 
always  been  attached  to  her  interests,  was  at  this  time  in  diegrace.  But  she  had  con- 
trived in  a  great  measure  to  recover  her  position,  when,  on  28th  Jaii.,1726,  Peter  the  Great 
died.  His  death  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  posidbley  that  everything  might  be  arranged 
for  her  taking  possession  of  the  throne;  and  tbe  andilaahop  of  Pleskow  came  forward 
■nd  declared  before  the  troops  and  pet^e,  tiiat  the  emperor,  on  his  death-bed.  liad 
declared  her  alone  worthy  to  be  his  successor.  Tbe  hostili^  and  hesitation  of  tlie  nobles 
vers  at  once  overcome,  and  0.  was  acknowledged  as  empress  and  sole  ruler  of  all  the 
Bnsdas.  Under  HeoBchikofF's  directions,  the  affairs  of  government  went  on  well 
enon^  for  a  time;  but  the  empress  ere  long  began  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  number 
of  fovorites,  addicted  herself  to  drunkenness,  and  Uvea  such  a  life  as  could  not  &il  to 
hnny  her  to  the  grave.    Stie  died,  however,  unexpectedly,  17th  Hay,  17S7. 

OATHASm  n,,  empress  of  Busi^a,  was  b.  at  Stettin  on  20th  April,  17S9.  Her 
ftither,  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  was  a  Prussian  fleld-marsbal,  and  governor  of  ^et- 
tln.   She  received  the  name  of  Sophia  Augusta;  but  the  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia 


passed  from  the  Lutheran  to  tbe  Greek  church,  and  took  the  name  of  Catharina  Alex- 
Mwna.  In  1745,  her  marriage  took  place.  She  soon  quarreled  with  her  husband,  and  each 
of  them  lived  a  life  of  unrestrained  vice.  Among  his  attendants  was  a  count  Soltikow, 
with  whom  her  intimacy  soon  became  seandalooe;  and  Soltikow  was  sent  on  aa 
embassy  abroad.  But  tbe  young  Polish  count,  Stardslaus  Poniatowski,  almont  Imme- 
diately supplied  his  place.   Afterthe  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  in  1761,  Peter  IIL 


G.  was  banished  to  a  separate  abode;  and  the  emperor  seemed  to  entertain  the  design 
of  divorcidg  her,  declaring  her  only  son,  Paul,  llK«itlmate,  and  marnring  liis  misbess, 
Bizabeth  Woronzow.  Tbe  popular  disjike  to  Pner,  however,  rapidly  increased;  and 
at  length,  he  being  dethroned  by  a  con8pI^lq^  C.  was  made  empress.  Af6w  days 
afterwards  Peter  was  murdered  (July,  1762).  What  partidpation  his  wife  had  in  liis 
murder,  has  never  been  well  ascertained. 

C.  now  exerted  herself  to  please  the  people,  and  among  other  things,  made  a  great 
show  of  regard  for  the  outward  forms  of  the  Greek  church,  althou^  her  principles 
were,  in  reality,  those  of  the  infldelity  then  prevalent  among  the  French  philoeopheis. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  with  great  energjy;  and  her  relsn  was 
remarkable  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  extent  and  power  of  Russia.  Not  long  arter  her 
■oeesskm  to  tbe  thnme,  her  influBDoe  secured  tbe  elecn(m  of  W  former  favorite,  btaidilaus 
Fmiatowdd,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  her  own  empire,  however,  diaoontsntmeDt 


successor,  Peter,  she 
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mm  seriously  mulfeeted,  tbe  hopes  of  the  disaffected  being  centered  in  the  young 
prince  Inn,  who  was  forthwith  murdered  in  the  caatle  of  SchlQaselburg.  From  that 
time,  tbe  internal  politics  of  Russia  long  consisted  in  great  part  of  intrigues  for 
the  humiliation  of  One  favorite  and  the  exaltation  of  another.  The  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1773,  and  the  Turkish  war,  which  tenninated  in  tlie  peace  of  Kalaaidjl  in 
1774,  Tutly  incieaaed  tbe  empiie.  The  Turkish  war  which  terminated  %  tlie  peace 
at  Jany  in  1799,  bad  similar  resoltB,  and  also  tlie  war  with  Sweden,  wliicL  tenninated 
in  1790.  The  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  incorporation  of  Cour- 
land  with  Russia,  completed  the  triumphs  of  C.'e  reign.  She  began  a  war  with  Persia, 
howorer,  and  cherished  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Britt^  power  in  India;  but 
.  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  hei'  off  on  Not.  9, 1796.  8he  was  a  woman  of  great  ability; 
but,  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  she  shrunk  from  no  crime ;  and  sensuality  and  ambition 

SDvemed  all  her  actions.  She  was  aliameless  in  vice;  and  always  had  a  paramour,  who 
welt  in  lier  palace,  and  might  be  regarded  as  fllling  an  acknowledged  office  of  state, 
with  lane  rerenueb  and  determinate  privilegesL  Yet  oistinguislied  aatliors  flattered  her; 
and  die  invited  to  her  court  some  of  the  Utoati  and  plUloaopherB  of  France.  SbB  was 
ever  ready  to  commence  great  undertakings,  but  most  of  them  were  left  unfinished; 
and  little  was  really  accomplished  in  her  reign  for  the  improvement  (rf  tbe  country,  or 
the  progress  of  civiUzation.  On  a  visit  to  tbe  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  in 
1787,  she  was  gratified  by  a  perpetual  display  of  fictitious  wealth  and  prosperity  along 
tbe  whole  route.  This  imperial  progress  was  also  a  triumphal  procession  of  her  ylle 
favorite  Potemkin  (q.v.). 

GATHAXm  SE'  XEDIOL  the  queen  of  Henri  II.  of  France,  was  the  dau^ter  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Hedici,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  was  b.  at  Florence  in  1619.  In  her  lith  year 
she  was  brought  to  France,  and  married  to  Henri,  the  second  son  of  Francis  L  The 
marriage  was  a  part  of  the  political  schemes  of  her  uncle,  pope  Clement  VII.,  but  as 
he  died  soon  after,  she  found  herself  friendless  and  nezlected  at  tbe  French  court.  Jn 
these  circumstances,  she  conducted  herself  with  s.  submission  which  seemed  even  to 
indicate  a  want  of  proper  spirit,  bnt  which  gained  tier  the  favor  of  the  old  king,  and  la 
some  measure  also  of  her  hosband.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  her  eldest  son, 
Francis  IL.  tn  1S59,  that  her  love  of  power  began  to  display  itself.  The  Quises  at  this 
time  poasesnd  a  power  which  seemed  dangerous  to  Uiat  of  the  throne,  and  C.  entered 
into  a  secret  allianoe  wVth  the  Hoguenota  to  oppose  them.  On  the  death  of  FnwciB  IL 
in  1560,  and  accession  of  Charles  IX,  the  government  fell  entirely  Into  her  hands. 
Caring  little  for  religion  in  itself,  although  she  was  very  prone  to  superstition,  she  dis- 
liked tbe  Protestants,  chiefly  because  war  principles  were  opposed  to  tbe  absolute 
despotism  which  she  desired  to  maintain.  Yet  axe  sought  to  rally  the  Protestant 
leaders  around  the  throne,  in  order  to  remove  the  Guises.  This  attempt  having  failed, 
and  tbe  civil  war  which  ensued  having  ended  in  the  peace  of  Amboise,  highly  favorable 
to  the  Protestants,  she  became  alarmed  at  tbe  increase  of  their  power,  and  entered  into 
a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics;  and  subsequently  into  a  plot 
with  the  Guises,  In  which  at  first  only  the  murder  of  tlw  Protestant  leaders  was  con 
templated,  but  which  resulted  in  the  fearful  massacre  of  Bt  Kirtholomew's  day.  Thii 
event  brought  the  whole  power  of  the  stete  into  tbe  bands  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
boasted  of  the  deed  to  Roman  Catholic  governments,  and  excused  it  to  Protestant  ones, 
for  she  now  managed  all  the  correspondence  of  tbe  court.  About  this  time  she  suc- 
ceeded, by  gold  and  intrigues,  in  getting  her  third  son,  afterwards  Henri  III.,  elected 
to  tbe  PoUtit  throne.  But  ber  arbitrary  and  tyraooical  administration  roused  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  Roman  Catholic  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  her  own  fourth  sou,  tbe 
duke  of  AleD9on,  who  allied  themselves  with  the  Protestants.  It  was  veiy  generally 
believed  that  she  was  privy  to  the  machinations  that  led  to  bis  death.  When,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  IX,  Henri  IH.  returned  from  Poland  to  be  king  of  France,  his  mother 
still  ruled  the  court,  andhadtheprincipalshareinall  tlie  intrigues, treacheries,  and  political 
transactions  of  that  wof  ul  period.  Having  betrayed  all  who  trusted  them,  she  and  her 
sou  found  tlKmeelves  at  tost  forsaken  and  abhorred  by  all.  The  league  and  the  Guises  had 
no  more  confidence  in  them,  than  bad  the  Protestants  and  Henri  of  Navarre.  Vexation 
on  this  account  preyed  on  the  proud  heart  of  the  queen-mother  in  her  last  days;  and, 
amidst  tbe  confusion  and  strife  of  parties,  she  died  at  Blois,  on  fith  Jan. ,  1589,  unheeded 
and  unlamented.  Her  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  and  to  tiiis  she  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice everytliing.  Her  unprincipled  policy  had  almost  subverted  tbe  French  monarchy; 
her  extravagance  and  luxury  exhausted  the  finances  of  the  country.  Her  influence  was 
powerful  in  increasing  the  demoralization  of  the  court  and  of  society.  She  unscrupu- 
lously employed  beauties  of  her  train  to  corrupt  men  whose  power  she  feared. 

GATHABIHE  Of  ABAOOIT,  Queen  of  England,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIH.,  and 
fourth  daugtiter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  was 
b.  Dec,  1&5.  She  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  English  history,  not  for  what  she 
herself  was,  bnt  for  what  she  was  the  occasion  of — the  reformation.  Harried  when 
scarcely  16,  to  ArUiur,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII..  she  was  left  a  widow 
within  a  year;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  more  a  second  marriage  was  pro- 
jected for  her  by  her  father-in-law,  with  his  second  son  Henry,  aa  yet  a  wy  of  otij 
Ifl  years  old.   The  pope's  dispensation  enabling  such  near  relatives  to  marry  was 
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obtained  in  1608,  and  the  marriaOT  took  place  In  June,  1509,  immediately  after  Henrr'a 
accession  to  the  crown  as  Henry  VlIL  AlUiough  Henry  was  very  far  from  being  a  moael 
husband,  he  appears  to  hare  treated  queen  C,  who  had  borne  him  sereral  children,  with 
all  due  respect,  until  about  1S27,  when  he  conceived  a  p^lon  for  Anne  Boleyn  (q.T.)- 
He  now  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  legalitr  of  his  marriage,  and  set  about  obtaining  & 
divorce.  Pope  Clement  YII.  would  readily  have  annuUra  the  marriage  permitted  by 
his  predecessor,  had  he  not  feared  queen  C.  a  powerful  nephew,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He,  however,  granted  a  commission  to  Compeggio  and  Wolsey,  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  marriage;  but  before  these  prelates  queen  C.  refused  to  {dead,  and 
appealed  to  the  pope.  The  king  craved  judgment  The  legates  cited  the  queen,  and 
declaring  her  contumacious  when  she  api>eared  not,  went  on  with  the  cause;  but  the  , 
wily  Campeffgio,  anxious  only  for  time  for  his  master  when  the  king  expected  an  answer, 
prorogued  toe  court  until  a  future  day.  The  king  consulted  the  universities  of  Europe, 
many  of  which  declared  the  marriage  invalid.  TiiQ  pope  now  summoned  the  king  to 
Rome,  but  BBary  haughtily  refused  to  appear  either  mmself,  or  Iqr  depu^,  which  he 
maintidned  would  be  to  sacriflfx  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown;  and  setting  the  p<^ 
at  defiance,  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Cranmer,  shortly  afterwards  (1688),  declared  the  first 
miirriage  void,  and  pope  Clement  annulled  Cranmer's  sentence,  making  the  separation 
from  Rome  complete.  Queen  C.  did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  but  took  up  her  residence  firrt 
at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  at  Kimbolton  castle,  Huntingdon^ire, 
where  she  led  an  austere  reli^ous  life  until  her  decease  in  Jan.,  1536.  Queen  C.'s  per- 
sonal character  was  unimpeachable,  and  her  disposition  sweet  and  gentle. 

OATHARIHE  PAKR,  the  rixth  wife  of  Henry  YIII.,  was  the  dau^ter  of  Thomas 
farr,  and  was  b.  In  1612.  Harried  first  to  lord  Burgh,  and  afterwards  to  lord  Latimer, 
■he,  in  July  13,  1648,  became  queen  of  England  by  marrii^  with  Henry  VIIL  Bhief 
was  distinguished  for  her  learning  and  her  knowledge  of  religious  subjects,  her  diecua- 
slon  of  which  with  the  king  had  well-nigh  brought  her  to  the  block,  like  so  many  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  tact,  however,  saved  her,  and  brought  rebuke  on  her  enemifls;  for 
she  made  it  appear  to  the  king's  vanity,  that  she  had  only  engi^ed  him  in  dlaoouTse 
about  the  reformation,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  his  majesty's  speech.  Stie  per- 
suaded Henry  to  restore  the  right  of  succession  to  his  daughters,  and  interested  herself 
on  behalf  of  the  universities.  After  Henry's  death,  she  married,  1547.  sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  died  the  following  year,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

OATKASnTE'g^T.,  COLLEGE,  or  TTat.t.,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  Robert  Wode- 
larke,  provost  of  King's  college,  1478,  for  a  master  and  three  or  more  fellow&  The 
visitors  sent  down  to  the  university  by  Edward  VL  ordered  that  there  should  be  then 
rix  fellows,  and  In  future  a  greater  or  less  number  as  the  revenues  permitted.  The 
statutes  confirmed  In  Hay,  1860,  provide  that  there  shall  be  a  master  and  nine  fMlowii 

OATHABTSB  AVXA,  a  vulture  known  as  the  turkey-bnzzard,  from  Its  raaemblaiioe 
to  the  domestic  turkey.  Its  home  Is  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  states^  thot^  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  West  Indiea  The  full-grown  bird  is  80  in.  long,  witii  a  spread 
of  wings  of  6  ft.,  and  the  color  black  and  brown.  This  greedy  bird  acts  as  the  scavenaw 
for  southern  ciUes,  devouring  refuse  matter  that  might  otherwise  be  injurious  touie 
public  health.  For  this  purpose  they  are  deemed  so  valuable  that  in  some  places  tlu^ 
destruction  is  forbidden.   There  Is  a  small  species  known  locally  as  the  carrion-crow. 

CATHAfiTTC  ACID,  a  very  unstable  colloid  glucoside,  black  and  lincrystalllable, 
which  appears  to  be  the  active  purgative  principle  of  senna  (q.  v.). 

CATHABTIC8  (Or.  ka&aiii},  I  purify),  a  name  originally  for  all  medicines  supposed 
to  purify  the  system  from  the  matter  of  disease  {materia  morbi),  which  was  generaUj 
presumed  by  the  ancients  to  exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease  (see  Crisi^,  and 
to  require  to  be  sepwated  or  thrown  off  by  the  different  excretions  of  the  body.  Ultl- 
matdy,  the  term  C.  became  limited  in  its  sigoifloriion  to  remedies  acting  on  the  bowels, 
which  are  popularly  called  pufyafftws— a  mere  translation  of  the  Oreek  word.  The  prin- 
cipid  C.  are  aloes,  gamboge,  colocynth,  rhubarb,  scammony,  jalap,  senna,  Epsom,  and 
other  salts,  and  castor  oil.  Sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  forms  a  well-known  mild  laxa- 
tive; magnesia  is  also  useful  in  many  cases  of  indigestion  with  acidity.  Croton  oil  and 
elaterium  belong  to  a  more  dangerous  class  of  C,  as  also  does  the  favorite  remedy  of 
the  ancients — the  black  hellebore.  The  doses  and  use  of  the  more  ordinary  remedies 
of  this  class  are  explained  in  all  works  on  medicine.    See  CoNSTiFATtON. 

CATHA&TDTE,  or  Bitter  of  Senna,  is  the  essential  principle  in  senna  which  poa- 
sesses  laxative  or  purgative  properties.  It  can  be  isolated  as  a  yellowish-red  nneiystnl- 
lizable  Bolid,  which  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  akxuiol,  insoluble  In  eUwr, 
has  a  very  bitter  nauseous  taste,  a  characteristic  odor,  and  possesses  great  puij^g  pov- 
er%  accompanied  by  nausea  and  griping.  Three  grains  of  C.  are  a  fall  dose. 

CATHAY.   See  Cezha. 

OATHOAET,  Sir  Oeorok,  son  of  William,  Earl  Cathcart,  was  b.  in  London,  17*4. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Edinbutgh,  he,  in  1810.  joined  the  Sd  life  guards,  and  fought 
with  the  grand  army  In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1818;  and  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  dSk» 
of  Wellington,  was  present  at  Quartre  Bras  and  Waterloo.   In  1808.  he  was  made  lient. 
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col,,  and  senred  in  BriUsh  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  about  8  years;  and  in  1887 
he  proved  himseU  an  energetic  and  efficient  officer  in  quelling  the  outbreak  in  Canada, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  6  years.  In  1853,  having  held  the  appointment  of  dep- 
utjjr  Uent  of  the  tower  for  some  years,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^ 
with  command  of  the  forces,  and  in  this  capacity  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  successful 
end  the  baraaslog  Kafir  war.  He  returned  to  England  in  time  to  be  sent  out  to  fhs 
Crimea  as  general  of  division.  His  bravery  ^ere  was  conspicuous,  especially  in  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,  where  the  odds  were  so  terribly  against  the  Briti^  forces,  and- 
where  he  was  slain,  Nov.  5,  1861.  He  was  burled  where  he  fell,  and  the  place  was 
named  Cathcart's  Hill  after  lilm.  C.  was  the  author  of  a  veiv  valuable  work,  entitled 
Commenlaries  on  the  War  in  Bumia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813  (Lond.  1860). 

OATHOAKT,  Williax  Shaw,  Earl,  a  British  gen.  and  diplomatist,  son  of  baron 
Cathcart  of  Catbcart,  co.  of  Renfrew,  was  b.  SepC  17,  1766.  Having  studied  at  Glas- 
gow, he  entered  the  army,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American  war,  and  fought  with 
distinction  In  Inlanders  and  n.  Geiinany.  In  1801,  he  was  made  lleut.gen.,  and  m  1808, 
commander-in-chief  for  Ireland.  In  1806,  he  was  engaged  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  czar  Alexander.  In  July,  1807,  he  received  the  command  of  the  land  forces 
employed  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and,  for  his  services 
in  this  capacity,  was  made  a  British  peer,  with  the  title  of  viscount,  and  received  avote 
of  thanks  from  both  houses  of  parliament,  Jan.  28,  1808.  In  1813,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  the  czar  Alexander  in  the  campaigns  of 
1818  and  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  congresses  of  Chatillon  and  Vienna.  He  was 
iwsed  to  the  rank  of  earl,  June  18, 1814  The  latter  yean  of  bis  life  were  chiefly  spent 
at  his  country  residence.  Cartside.  near  Olasgow,  where  Ira  died  June  17, 1848L 

CATHEAD.  See  Cat  (on  shipboard). 

OATHXDBAL,  from  a  Greek  word  eaUiedra,  signifying  a  fetU.  Thus,  "  to  speak  m 
tathedrd,"  is  to  speak  as  from  a  Mof  of  authoritrr.  The  C.  ci^  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  his  throne  is  placed  in  the  C.  church,  whi(di  Is  the  parish  church  A 
the  whole  diocese.  The  diocese  was,  in  fact,  anciently  called  paroehia,  until  the  appli- 
cation tA  this  name  to  tlie  smaller  portions  into  which  it  was  derived.  A  C.  town  has 
generally  been  understood  to  be  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a  city,  even  although  the  town 
be  not  a  borough  incorporate;  but  in  the  case  of  Mant^ester,  the  claim  was  disallowed 
by  a  court  of  law.  The  distinction  ]t>etween  C.  and  collegiate  churches  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  see  of  the  bishop  being  at  the  former.  The  governing  body  of  a  C.  is  called 
the  dean  and  chapter— i.e.,  the  dean  and  canons  who  meet  for  corporate  purposes  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  The  property  of  the  O.  vests  In  this  body.  They  elect 
the  mshopof  the  diocese  on  the  Issue  of  a  eoTw  (T^E^re  from  the  crown,  trat  as  the  person 
to  be  elected  Is  always  named,  and  they  may  be  comi>elled  by  a  mandamus  to  elect  that 
person  and  no  other,  the  election  is  merely  a  form. 

.  The  bishop  is  "  visitor"  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  In  England,  by  the  act  of  1840, 
all  members  of  cathedrals,  except  the  dean,  are  styled  canons.  Their  teat  In  the  C.  Is 
called  their  etaU.  They  are  no  longer  called  prebends.  Canons  must  reside  8  months 
hi  each  year.  The  act  allows  to  the  canons  of  Durham,  Manchester,  St.  Paul's,  and 
Westminster,  an  income  of  £1000  per  annum;  to  those  of  svery  other  C.  in  England. 
£900i  The  bishop  was  always  considered  of  common  right  to  have  the  patronage  of 
canonrles,  but  formerly  there  were  exceptions.  Now,  the  appointment  to  all  canonries 
is  vested  either  in  the  bishop,  or  in  the  crown.  Where  the  bishop  is  patron,  he  "col- 
lates," and  the  dean  and  chapter  "  induct,"  by  placing  the  new  canon  in  a  stall  in  the 
church.  The  crown  appoints  by  letters-patent,  and  the  canon  is  installed  without  colla- 
tion. Honorary  canons  have  no  emolnments,  but  rank  after  the  canons.  Minor  canons, 
of  whom  there  are  from  2  to  6  in  each  C,  perform  the  daily  choral  services.  The  0. 
service  is  the  usual  church  of  England  service  Intoned,  with  an  anthem  and  the  Psalms 
chanted.  For  the  general  plan  of  C.  buildings,  see  Church.  The  more  remaikaMs 
cathedrals  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  towns  In  which  they  are  sitnated. 
Tn  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  caOiedrals  is  84 — the  most  famous  for  archi- 
tectural beauty  being  those  at  Salisbury,  Cantcrbuiy,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Peterborou^  and 
York.  An  inter^ng  scries  of  papers  on  the  English  cathedrals  from  the  pen  of  Hn. 
Schuyler  Van  RensfierRer  will  be  found  in  the  Century  Moffoam  for  1888-9. 

JSKtorp  of  CathedraU. — As  Christianity  was  first  established  chiefly  in  cities,  the 
churches  that  grew  up  adjacent  to  them  were,  either  originally  or  eventually.  Included 
In  the  diocese  of  the  city  bishop.  Throughout  the  Roman  empire  the  eccledasUcal 
divisions  were  the  same  as  the  dvll,  and  the  bishop's  seat  was  placed  In  the  same  dty 
with  the  governor's  chair  of  state.  From  this  point  the  transition  was  easjr  to  the  formal 
decree  requiring  that  a  C.  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  should  be  established  in  cities 
only.  In  Britain,  however,  where  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  cities  were  few  and 
small,  this  rule  could  not  be  enforced.  The  bishop  was  over  a  district  or  tribe  rather  than 
a  city,  and  naturally  placed  his  seat  where  he  found  it  most  convenient  and  safe.  Often 
he  was  compelled  to  remove  It  from  one  place  to  another.  As  the  countir  became  more 
settled  this  necesdty  ceased  to  exist,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lltb  century  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  that  the  sees  of  bishops  should  be  removed  from  villages  to  walled  cities.  In 
the  early  mlsslonaiy  work,  espectaUy  of  Britain,  Instead  of  beginning  with  a  Ushopt 
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oompaDies  vt  jniests  were  orgsnized,  -with  the  church  as  their  center  of  work  and  Um 
monasteiT  as  their  home.  After  aofflctent  progreas  had  been  made,  a  bishop  was 
appointed  over  them,  and  the  church  became  a  cathedral.  The  revival  of  miseionary 
work  }yy  the  church  of  England,  at  the  begmniDg  of  the  present  century,  led  to  a  lenewu 
of  this  syst«m.  The  biBhop  followed  the  missionaries,  and  placed  his  seat  in  a  church  not 
originally  denned  for  the  honor.  In  colonial  and  foreign  missionary  work,  within  the 
last  as  vears,  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  earlier  plan.  In  the  dioceses  of  Africa,  New 
Zealaoa,  and  elsewlierB.  the  bishop  takes  the  lead  m  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  well 
as  in  rank,  and  his  cMbiedral  church  is  at  once  erected  and  nuumed.  In  tbto  way  the 
original  design  of  such  an  establishment  as  described  by  hi^p  Stillingfleet  is  accom- 
plished. "Every  C,  in  its  first  institution,  was  asa  temple  to  the  whole  diocese,  where 
the  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the  most  decent  and  constant  manner;  for  which 
end  it  was  necessary  to  have  such  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  there  attending  as 
might  still  be  readnr  to  do  all  the  offices  which  did  belong  to  the  Christian  church — 
such  as  constant  offering  of  prayer,  sin^ng,  preaching,  and  administering  aacramenta — 
which  were  to  be  kept  up  in  such  a  church  as  the  (uily  sacrifice  was  In  the  temple.** 
ThB  bUhop  in  his  church  was  sorrounded  by  his  college  of  presbytera,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  the  design  of  which  was:  1.  To  strengthen  him  by  wise  counsel.  3.  To 
m^ntain  public  worship  with  reverence  and  dignity.  8.  To  go  forth  at  his  command, 
as  evangelists,  whithersoever  he  might  send  them.  In  this  way  the  chapter  of  the  C.  was 
establis&ed,  originally  in  closest  connection  with  the  bishop,  and  having  no  corporate 
existence  separate  from  him.  It  sometimes  consisted  of  "  secular  clergy,  who  were  not 
bound  by  monastic  vows,  and  had  separate  homes  of  their  own;  and  sonul^iraea  of 
"regalan,"  who  were  under  monastic  rule  and  lived  in  buildings  common  to  alL  Of 
both  kinds  of  chapters  the  bishop  was  the  head:  of  the  latter,  as  the  abbot  of  the  mon- 
asberj  to  which  his  cathedral  church  belonged ;  and  of  the  former,  as  having  sole  authority 
over  it.  In  early  times,  there  was  an  arch-presbyter,  who  had  chief  authority  among 
the  cathedral  clergy,  always  in  strict  subordinatiou  to  the  bishop.  He  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  the  archdeacon,  who  was  followed  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  by  the 
" prsapositus  or  provoat.  The  "dean,"  the  preseut  head  of  all  English  cathedral  chap- 
tera,  first  appears  in  the  10th  or  11th  century.  Gradually,  as  the  bishop's  diocesan 
duties  increased  and  important  political  functions  alao  were  assigned  liim,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  affairs  of  his  C.  to  the  head  of  the  diapter,  who  consequently,  in  time,  becune 
the  actual  (^ief ;  and  when  the  chapter  was  organized  as  an  independent  corporation,  the 
l^hop,  seldom  present,  sank  into  a  mere  "visitor, "  called  in  occasionally  to  correct 
abuses  or  settle  disputes.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  anomaly,  witnessed  in 
modern  times,  that  in  his  own  cathedral  church,  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head,  and  which 
la  dignified  by  the  presence  of  his  seat,  the  bishop  has  less  authority  than  in  any  other 
church  of  his  diocese.  Under  the  bishop  as  its  notmTuil  head,  the  chapter  of  a  fully 
organized  C,  formed  of  secular  priesta.  consisted  of  four  chief  d^nitaiies  and  a  body  tx 
canons.  L  The  four  high  oflBoera  were:  1,  the  "dean,"  as  the  ^neral  head  of  the 
diapter  durged  with  Its  internal  discipline;  2,  the  precentor,  presiding  over  tiie  choir 
and  musical  arrangements;  8,  the  chancellor,  who  superintended  the  religious  and  liter- 
ary  instruction  of  the  younger  members,  took  care  of  the  library,  and  wrote  the  letters; 
4,  the  treasurer,  to  whom  were  intrusted,  not  the  money  of  the  church  (as  might  appear 
from  the  modern  use  of  the  word),  but  its  sacred  vessel,  altar-furniture,  reliquaries,  and 
umilar  treasures.  IT.  In  addition  to  these  dignitaries,  a  cathedral  chapter  consisted  of  a 
board  of  officers  called  canons,  because  they  were  inrolled  on  the  Utt  and  perhu>s  because 
they  were  auhjected  to  the  ruAuy  some  of  them  who  enjoyed  a  separate  estate  ytrabenda) 
in  addition  to  their  share  of  the  corporate  funds,  were  oMeA  prebendaries.  A  preben- 
dary was  always  a  canon,  but  a  canon  was  not  always  a  prebendary.  Each  canon  had 
his  own  house  and  personal  establishment.  In  the  middle  ages  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  on  them,  in  part,  monastic  rules  with  dining-hall  and  lodging-rooms  in  common; 
but  the  restriction  was  never  acceptable,  and  was  gradually  given  up.  Monastic  cathe- 
drals closely  resembled  other  monasteries,  except  that  in  the  almost  constant  absence  of 
the  bi8hop--their  nominal  abhot— they  were  governed  by  a  prior.  At  the  reformation 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  monastic  cathedrals  was  maintained  under  the  tiUes 
of  cathedrals  of  the  old  and  new  foundations. 

In  1888,  the  following  dioceees  of  tiie  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
Stales  had  cathedrals :  All^ny,  Arkansas,  Central  Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  Colorado, 
Easton,  Fond  du  Lac.  Oeorgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Long  Island,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Northern  Texas,  Quiucy,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Western  Texas,  Wisconsin  ;  and  fimds  are 
now  being  raised  towards  the  erection  of  noble  C.  buildings  in  New  York  city  for  the 
diocese  of  New  York.  The  finest  specimen  of  cathedral  architecture  at  present  existing 
in  this  country  1b  found  in  St.  Patrick's  Boman  Catholic  catiiedral,  in  New  York  city, 
begun  In  1858  and  practically  completed  In  1889,  at  a  cost  of  some  #3,000.000. 

The  most  imposing  and  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral  In  the  world  is  that  at  Cologne, 
begun  in  1S48.  Other  noble  slnictures  are  the  Duomoin  Florence,  the  Cathedral  at 
JSSaa,  Strashurg  cathedral,  Notre  Bame  at  Paris,  and  the  Ulm  catljedral,  the  last  having 
tiie  highest  spire  in  the  world  :  completed  in  18dO.  The  cathedral  church  of  the  Pope 
is  not,  as  Is  generally  supposed,  St.  Peter's,  but  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

flATEXLinEA,V,  Jacqttbs,  general  of  the  army  in  La  Yeodfe.  in  the  w.  of  France, 
was  b.  Jan.  R.  1759,  In  very  humble  life,  at  Pin-en-Mnuges,  in  lower  Anjou.  Horrified 
at  the  atrocities  and  despotic  acts  of  the  convention,  he  placed  himself  In  appodtiou  to 
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1^  and  soon  collected  around  him  a  body  of  loyal  peasantry,  whom  he  led  against  and 
defeated  the  republicans  in  several  conflicts.  After  tbe  victory  of  Saumur  (q.r.\  tha 
council  of  generals  appointed  him,  as  having  the  greatest  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
commandeKin-chief.  He  immediately  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  Nantes,  and 
managed  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  and  his 
troops  immMiately  dispersed.  He  was  carried  to  St  Ftorent,  where  he  died  July  11, 
1798.  He  was  a  man  of  great  umplicity  and  honesty  of  cliaracter,  and  his  piety  wag 
such,  that  he  was  called  the  saint  of  Aujou. 

CATHEBUrS  OF  BBAeANZA,  1636-1705  ;  oueen  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  daughter 
of  John,  dnke  of  Braganza,  the  rlghtfol  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  then  under  Span- 
ish rule.  John  headed  the  revolt  of  1640,  and  after  years  of  fighting  succeeded  in  reaching 
his  throne.  The  mother  of  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  ability,  and  governed  Portugu 
for  several  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  foresaw  the  coming  restoration 
in  England,  and  proposed  tbe  marriage  of  Catherine  with  Charles  mtunly  to  gain  a 
powerful  ally  against  Spain,  The  latter  power  vainly  tried  to  prevent  the  marriage, 
and  when  it  was  agreed  upon,  Portugal  promised  a  dowry  of  £500,000.  and  the  towns 
of  Tangier  and  Bombay  (the  latter  being  the  first  of  the  now  enormous  English  posses- 
Bioos  in  the  east),  besides  many  privileges  of  trade.  On  the  marriage  at  PlymoutlL 
Hay  18, 1668,  Charles  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  his  bride;  but  me  union  {voved 
unhappy.  Catherine  bad  been  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  had  none  of  the  manners 
required  by  the  most  fashionable  and  profligate  court  of  Europe.  The  chief  trouble, 
however,  was  the  heartless  and  sbameiess  profligacy  of  Iter  husband,  who  brought  his 
mistresses  into  the  court,  and,  when  tbe  queen  expressed  her  indignation  at  the  insult, 
lectured  her  upon  the  duty  of  submission.  After  repeated  humiliations  of  this  kind,  the 
gueen's  e^xii  was  broken,  and  alienation  naturally  followed.  Aa  she  was  a  Ronuui 
CattaoUo,  she  was  aa  oVject  of  suspicion  ontude  of  the  crnirt,  and  her  name  was  sobjocted 
to  ciUnmny.  The  only  satisfoctlon  she  could  experience  in  her  unfortunate  connec- 
tion was  the  great  aid  rendered  by  England  against  Spain  in  the  struggle  of  her  native 
powerwith  that  kingdom.  After  a  life  of  entire  seclusion  during  the  reign  of  James  IL 
and  the  first  years  of  William  IIL,  she  returned  to  Portugal  in  1693,  where,  for  a  time 
before  her  death,  die  acted  In  cap«ci^  of  regent  to  her  brother,  Don  Pedro.  Bhe  had 
no  ctuldren. 

OATUX&nTK  7IZ8CEZ  ADOBVO,  SAim-,  1447-1510;  a  daughter  of  the  viceroy 
of  Kaples,  who,  at  the  age  of  18,  devoted  herself  to  a  religious  life,  but  three  years  later, 
in  obedience  to  parental  desire,  married  Julian  Adomo,  a  gay  young  nobleman  of  Glenoa 
— a  leckless  fellow,  who  spent  berfortuneand  gave  her  a  life  of  misery  for  many  years. 
After  his  death  she  became  motlier-superior  in  uie  hospital,  and  extended  her  care  to  the 
shik  throu^out  the  city.  She  wrote  several  works,  two  of  which,  Purgatory,  and  JHa- 
loffu*  Between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  are  evidently  records  of  her  own  expnience.  fflia 
was  eancHilsed  in  1787.  In  her,  a  piety  contemplative,  mystical,  and  almost  ecatado,  had 
an  accompanimmt  not  always  found  of  active  beneficence. 

GAiamra  ov  YAIOIB,  or  of  Fravcb,  1401-87 ;  Queen  of  Heniy  V.  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  unfortunate  in  her  childhood,  her  father,  Charles  YL  of  France,  being 
subject  to  prolonged  fits  of  insanity,  while  her  mother — who  was  one  of  the  most  aban- 
doned women  of  the  time — neglected  her  children  to  such  an  extent  ttiat  they  were  often 
without  suitable  food  or  clothing.  Bhe  was  at  last  taken  away  from  her  mother  and 
educated  in  a  convent.  When  she  was  only  12  years  old,  Henry  asked  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, coupling  the  proposal  with  a  demand  for  a  large  dowry  in  money,  and  the  restitu- 
tion to  England  of  the  French  provinces  once  held  by  theEoglish  crown.  The  proposi- 
tion was  indignantly  rejected,  and  Henry  soon  afterwards  invaded  France  and  asserted 
his  chdms  in  a  manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted.  All  his  cl^ms  were  admitted,  and 
when  he  married  Catherine  at  Troves  in  1420  he  received  immediate  possesion  of  the 
provinces  claimed,  the  regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  father-in-law,  and  tiie 
reversion  of  tbe  sovereignty  after  tbe  death  of  Charles.  In  1421,  Catherine  was  crowned 
at  London,  and  in  Dec,  of  that  vear  she  Iwcame  the  mother  of  Henry  VI.  The  next 
year  she  was  in  France,  where  her  husband  died,  and' she  returned  to  London  with  the 
luneral  cort^ ;  but  after  the  funeral  little  is  heard  of  her  history,  the  only  notable  event 
being  her  secret  marriage  to  Owen  Tudor,  the  heir  of  a  princely  house  in  Wales,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  for  bravery  at  Agincourt.  His  position  in  England,  however,  was 
low,  and  the  narringe  was  long  kept  secret — a  necessity  that  caused  Catherine  much  vex- 
ation and  probably  hastened  her  death.  Her  son  by  Tudor  was  made  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Somerset,  and  junior  represent*, 
tive  of  the  branch  of  John  of  Qaunt,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Heniy  VlL,  and 
consequently  the  ancestress  of  the  Tudor  line  of  English  kings. 

OATEZBIXX-WHEEL  Is  a  device  which  Is  frequently  used  as  a  charge  in  coats  of 
arms,  when  it  Is  represented  with  teeth.    See  also  Pybotbchky. 

CATHXTSK  (Or.  kathiemi,  to  thrust  into)  was  a  name  applied  indifferently  to  all 
instruments  used  for  passing  along  mucouscanals.  In  modem  times,  however,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  reserved  for  tubular  rods  through  which  flnidsorair  may  pass,  and  which  may 
g^ve  free  exit  to  the  accumulated  contents  of  such  «gans  aa  the  urinary  bladder.  Tbo 
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C.  for  the  latter  purpose  Is  a  very  old  surgical  instrument.  The  andents  made  theirs  of 
copper,  which  accumulated  verdi^s.  In  the  Oth  c.  silver  was  substituted  by  the  Arabian 
surgeons  as  a  cleanlier  metal,  and  is  still  used  by  all  who  are  not  obliged,  for  economical 
reasons,  to  have  their  catheters  made  of  German  silver  or  pewter.  The  urinary  G.  for 
the  male  varies  in  length  from  10  to  11  In. ;  the  female  C.  need  not  be  more  than  4  or  S 
Inches,  The  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  most  surgeons  prefer  as  instrument 
sti^ght  to  within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length;  the. latter  should  be  curved  into  the 
segment  of  a  small  circle.  Others,  however,  use  a  double  curve,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
everv  surgeon  has  a  peculiar  fancy  in  this  respect. 

Flexible  catheters  are  made  of  gum  elastic,  wliich  may  be  used  either  alone  or  sap* 
ported  on  a  wire.  Many  other  materials  liave  been  proposed.  Of  late  years,  vulcanized 
grubber  has  been  very  generally  employed. 

O&TEODE.    Bee  AkoDE  ;  ELBOTBO-CHBMraniT. 

CATHODE  SATS.   See  PHOTooaAFHT ;  BomsTQEM* 

GAT^ZJC  AJn>  APOSTOUC  CHUBCH,  the  title  of  a  body  of  Cbristians  generany  bat 

improperly  Imown  as  Irvingites  (q,  v.). 

'  CATHOLIC  CHTTSCH.  The  term  catholic  literally  signifies  unio&rtal.  The  phnus 
C.  C.  ia  therefore  equivalent  to  "  universal  church,"  and  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
anyparticular  sect  or  body,  such  as  the  Roman,  Anglican,  Oenevan,  Reformed  Lutheran, 
or  l*resbyterian,  all  of  which  form  merely  portions  more  or  less  pure  of  the  "church 
imiversaL"  It  was  firrt  emplojred  to  distinguish  the  Christian  cbun^  from  the  Jewidi; 
the  latter  being  restricted  to  a  ungle  nation,  whereas  tihe  former  was  intended  for  the 
world  in  general  Afterwards,  it  served  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  orthodox 
Christian  church  and  the  various  sects  which  sprang  from  it,  such  as  the  Oerinthians, 
Basilidians,  Arians,  Hacedonians,  etc.  The  name  has  been  retained  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  was  the  visible  successor  of  the  primitive  one;  and  although  Protestant 
divines  tiavebeen  careful  to  deny  its  applicability  to  a  church  which  they  consider  buried 
under  the  corrupt  accretions  of  centuries,  yet  the  term  catholic  is  still  lued  by  the  popu- 
lace of  almost  every  Protestant  country  as  synonymous  with  Roman  Cathouc,  so  that 
from  their  minds  all  conception  of  the  literal  mewing  of  the  word  has  vanished.  Tm 
an  account  of  the  church  of  Rome,  seeart.  Rokah  Catholh)  CmmcH. 

OATHOIJO,  or  United  OOPTB,  a  body  of  about  10.000  natlTO  KSTPtians  iriio 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  In  1866,  one  of  thdr  priests  wu 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  and  hiaixopinpartSnu. 

CATHOLIC  CBZSITOS,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  one  whose  debt  la  secared  over 
several  or  the  whole  subjects  belonging  to  the  debtor — e.g.,  over  two  or  more  heritable 
estates  for  the  same  debt.  The  C.  C.  Is  bound  so  to  exercise  his  right  as  not  unneces- 
sarily to  injure  the  securities  of  the  other  creditors.  Thus,  If  he  draw  his  whole  debt 
from  one  ox  the  sat^Jects,  he  must  assign  his  securi^  over  the  others  to  the  postponed 
creditors. 

CATHOLIC  (RouAK)  EMAHCIFATIOH  ACT  (10  Geo.  17.  c.  7).  Torender  this  famous 
measure  intelligible,  and  still  more  to  convey  a  conc^Uon  of  its  importance  to  younger 
readers,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  mef  ace  our  account  of  it  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
position  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain,  before  it  was  passed.  From  first  to  las^ 
the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the  fruit  of  political  tyranny  quite  as  much 
as  of  religious  rancour  or  fanaticism,  and  their  release  was  effected  by  a  uiange  in  the 
political  rather  than  in  the  religious  views  or  feelings  of  the  dominant  party.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  even  a  promise  of  a  different  line  of  policy  from  that  which  had  been 
originally  adopted  was  held  out  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  war  In  1081;  and  had  king  William  been  able  to  carry  out  the 
views  which  his  personal  enlightenment  and  liberau^  dictated,  it  is  probable  Out  Catho- 
lic emancipation  would  have  been  hastened  hy  more  than  a  century.  But  the  EnglidL 
pvliament,  which  was  intensely  anti-Homan  Catholic,  enacted,  on  the  22d  of  Oct.  1801, 
that  Irish  members  of  both  houses  should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy ;  and  three  ycArs 
later,  a  set  of  acts  were  passed,  whicli  placed  the  Roman  Catholics  m  a  worse  position 
than  at  any  previous  penod  of  their  history.  The  whole  population  was  disarmed,  and 
the  priests  banished  from  the  country.  But  what  must  have  been  still  more  intol- 
erable, was  the  interference  with  tiie  private  arrangements  of  their  families.  All  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  guardians  not  only  to  Protestant  bnt  to  Catho- 
lic children.  At  s  somewhat  later  date  (1704),  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  son  chose  to  turn 
Protestant,  he  should  be  entitled  to  dispossess  his  father,  and  at  once  to  take  possession 
of  the  family  estate.  Though  Catholics  were  not  directly  declared  incapable  of  holding 
land,  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  acquiring  it  by  purchase,  or  even  by  long  lease; 
and  if  a  Catholic  chanced  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  line  of  entail,  he  was  passed  over  in  favor 
of  the  next  Protestant  heir.  Ko  oMce  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  was  now  open  to  a  Cath- 
olic \  he  was  forUdden  to  vote  at  elections,  to  intermarry  with  a  Protestant,  or  even  to 
dwul  in^  Limerick  or  Ctalway,  except  under  certain  conditions.  But  perhaps  the  most 
demoralizing  provi^on  of  all,  was  that  which  empowered  the  son  of  a  Catholic  to  bring 
his  father  into  chancery,  to  force  him  to  declare  on  oath  the  value  of  his  property,  ana 
to  settle  such  an  allowance  on  him  as  the  court  should  detmiUne,  not  only  for  the 
father's  life,  but  the  son's. 
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Amonnt  the  other  bardens  ot  this  hexry  time,  may  be  mentioned  the  ezdudoa  of 
Catholics  from  the  profesdon  of  the  law,  and  the  regulation  that  if  a  Protestant  lawyer 
married  a  Catholic,  he  should  be  held  to  have  gone  over  to  her  faith:  the  prohibition 
against  CaUioIics  acting  as  schoolmasters,  under  the  penalty  of  being  prosecuted  as  con- 
victs, by  which  the  whole  body  was  virtually  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  education: 
and  the  still  more  summary  enactment,  that  if  apriest  celebrated  msrriaee  betweena  Prot- 
estant and  a  Catholic,  he  ^ould  be  hanged.  But  as  years  passed  away,  the  memory  of  the 
foul  deeds  of  the  Incraitdtion  and  the  confesdonal.  and  of  the  other  eoormitiesof  which 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  gnil^  in  their  days  of  power,  waxed  fainter;  milder  feelings 
began  to  prevail;  and  when  Grattan  appeared  as  the  champion  of  their  rights,  the  field 
was  already  in  some  degree  prepared  for  his  labors.  Favored  by  such  mfluences,  of 
which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself,  he  succeeded,  in  1780,  in  carrying,  iu 
the  Irish  parliament,  the  famous  resolution,  "that  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, 
and  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  competent  power  to  make  laws  to 
Und  Ireland."  Many  of  the  disqualifjdng  statutes  were,  now  repealed,  and  the  claim 
for  complete  equality  ^'tfa  Englishmen  and  Protestants,  or  complete  sepu^ou  from 
the  dstw^onntry,  was  now  formally  urged.  From  this  period  to  the  final  liberation 
was  achieved,  ttwre  was  no  rest.  The  Irish  rebeUion  of  1198  brought  home  to  the  Eng- 
Iteh  nation  the  daoBers  to  which  it  would  constantly  be  exposed  till  the  question  was 
finally  adjusted.  The  act  of  union  of  1800  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  out- 
Iveak ;  and  to  this  act  the  Irish  wero  induced  to  consent  by  a  virtual  pledge  entered  into 
1^  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  effect  that  the  Catholic  disabilities  should  be  at  once  removed.  But, 
like  William  of  Orange,  Pitt  had  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he  was  able  to  accomp- 
lish. The  king  was  seized  with  scruples  regarding  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  coronation  oath,  and  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  proposals  of  his  minister. 

At  a  subsequent  p^lod,  efforts  were  made  in  the  direction  of  emancipation  by  Mr. 
Canning  and  lord  Castlereatfh.  About  1834,  the  press  began  to  take  up  the  question 
warmly;  a  Catholic  association  was  formed,  to  prepare  petitions  to  parliament;  the 
Irish  priests  stimulated  their  flocks  to  subscribe  for  the  purposes  of  agitation ;  O'Connell 
rapidly  became  a  power;  and  as  early  as  March,  1835,  the  importance  of  the  question 
was  so  deeply  felt,  that  sir  F.  Burdett  ventured  to  introduce  a  relief  bill,  which  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  268  to  341,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  A  slight  teik. 
porary  reaction  now  took  place,  the  superstitions  fears  of  touwant  Protestants  betas 
excited  by  a  "  no-popeiy"  cry,  and  in  consoquence,  a  new  relief  bill,  Intnxtaoed  in  1887, 
thongh  supported  by  the  last  effort  of  Canning's  eloquence,  was  lost  in  the  commons  by 
a  m«ority  of  4.  But  the  liberal  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was  essentially  the 
popular  one— at  least  among  the  enlightened  classes;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  under  the 
hoeUle  administration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  very  same  resolution  which  had 
lost  in  1827  by  a  minority  of  4,  was  carried  in  1838  by  a  majority  of  6.  The  duke  him- 
self now  began  to  waver  in  opinion,  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  manifestly 
near.  Durine  O'Connell's  famous  canvass  for  the  county  of  Clare,  the  dutce  declared  in 
the  bouse  of  fords,  "  if  the  public  mind  were  now  suffered  to  be  tranquil,  if  the  a^tatora 
of  Ireland  would  only  leave  ttie  public  mind  at  rest,  the  people  would  become  more 
satisfied,  and  I  certamly  think  it  would  then  be  possible  to  do  something."  O'Connell's 
return  for  Clare,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  oaths  which  precluded  him  from 
taking  his  seat  iu  the  house,  and  the  events  which  now  followed  in  quick  succession, 
made  it  clear  that  the  "  something  "  of  which  the  duke  bad  spoken  must  be  the  passing 
of  the  emancipation  bill  in  the  ensuing  sesdou.  The  king's  speech,  which  was  read  on 
(he  5th  Feb.  ot  the  following  year,  accordingly  contiduea  a  recommendation  to  pariia- 
ment,  to  consider  whether  the  dvll  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  removed, 
"consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  establishments  in  church  and 
state." 

On  the  5th  Mar.,  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the  great  measure.  The  majority  on  the 
motion  In  the  commons  for  going  into  committee  was  188,  In  a  house  of  608  members 
tiie  debate  on  the  second  reiuling  issued  in  a  majority  of  180;  and  the  final  majority, 
after  the  bill  had  passed  through  committee,  in  which  not  one  of  the  many  amendments 
proposed  was  carried,  was  178  in  a  house  of  462.  In  the  lords,  tbe  debate  lasted  three 
nii^ts,  the  majority  being  106  in  favor  of  the  second  readiti^  of  a  bill  which,  nine 
months  before,  the  same  honse  had  refused,  by  a  majority  of  45,  even  to  entertain — so 
rapid  and  thrrateninx  had  been  the  progress  of  the  agitation.  On  the  ISth  April,  1830, 
this  famous  measure  oecame  tbe  law  <h  the  land.  It  now  only  remains  that,  1^  men- 
tioning the  provisions  of  the  act,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
controversies  that  ever  agitated  tiie  inhabitants  of  this  country.  For  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, another  oath  was  substituted,  by  which  all  Catholic  members  of  parliament 
bound  themselves  to  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the  state,  and  not  to  injure 
those  of  the  church.  Catholics  were  admitted  by  tbe  same  act  to  all  corporate  offices, 
and  to  an  equnl  enjoyment  of  all  municipal  rights.  Ilie  army  and  navr  had  already 
been  opened  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  excluded  from  tbe  offices  of  regent, 
of  chancellor  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  of  viceroy  of  Ireland ;  from  all  offices  con- 
nected with  tbe  church,  its  universities  and  schools,  and  from  all  disposal  of  church 
patronage.  The  most  important  securi^  related  to  the  franchise,  in  which  a  £^0  was 
substituted  for  a  40s.  qualification  In  Ireland.   The  clergy  of  the  R  C.  church  were  left 
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in  the  po^on  of  other  dissenters,  the  gorernment  having  decUned  either  to  endow 
them,  or  to  introduce  &oy  machinery  for  prring  into  their  relations  to  the  pope.  Bat 
tiie  public  uae  of  their  insignia  of  office,  and  of  episcopal  titles  and  names,  was  denied 
them;  the  extensioa  of  monachiam  was  proliibited 

CAKBOLIC  EFISTLZS,  the  name  given,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Ori- 
gen,  to  certain  epistles,  addressed  not  to  particular  churcbies  or  individuals,  but  either 
to  the  church  universal  or  to  a  large  and  indefinite  circle  of  readera  Originally,  the 
C.  El  comprised  only  the  first  epistle  of  John  and  the  first  of  Feter,  bat,  at  least  as  early 
•B  Uie  ^  c.  (as  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  Eusebius).  the  term  was  applied  to  all  the 
•poatolio  writings  used  as  "lessons"  in  the  orthodox  Christian  diurches.  But  tliia 
included  tiie  epiitle  of  James,  of  Jude,  the  3d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  8d  of  John. 
These  seven  thus  constituted  the  C.  although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  last-mentioned  five  were  not  universally  acknowledged;  but  tiiis  very  incorporation 
with  epistles  whose  canonicity  was  not  questioned,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  confinn- 
ing  their  authority,  so  that  In  a  abort  time  the  entire  seven  cama  to  be  conddeied  a  por- 
tion of  the  canon. 

G&TKOLXC  1UJX8XT,  Hm  MoflT.  One  ol  the  formal  dostgnatioiia  of  the  Kbw  i± 

Spain. 

0ATHOLI08,  Oux  See  Old  Cathoucb. 

CATHOLKX^  the  title  of  the  patriarBhs  or  chief  eodeiiiitia  In  the  Uowchy  of  Uw 
Anneaiaa  church,  sod  of  On  Chzutlana  of  GeMgU  ao^ 
flAXroLEa%  wnUJr.  See  BoMAS  Oathoejo  OHnxca. 

OATnniA,  LuciDB  Sbbsidi^  descended  from  a  patrlcfam  bat  Imporerf Aed  famOy, 
ms  b.  about  the  year  108  b.c.  During  his  youth,  he  attacbed  liimself  to  the  party  of 
Bulla.  His  bodily  constitution,  which  was  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  labor, 
faUgue,  and  hardship,  allied  to  a  mind  which  could  stoop  to  every  baseness  and  feared 
no  crime,  fitted  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy  which  has  made  his  name  infa- 
mous to  all  ages.  Intheyear68B.o.,  he  was  elected  praetor;  in  67b.c.,  governor  of  AMca; 
and  in  66  b.c.,  be  desired  to  stand  for  the  consuluiip,  but  was  disqualified  on  account 
of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  of  maladministration  in  his  province.  Disap- 
pointed thus  in  tiig  ammtion,  and  burdened  with  many  and  heavy  debts,  he  saw  no  bapa 
for  himself  but  in  tb.e  chances  of  a  political  revolution,  and  therefore  entered  into  a  cozv- 
spiracy,  including  many  other  young  Roman  nobles.  In  morals  and  circumstances  greatly 
like  himself.  The  plot,  however,  was  revealed  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia,  mistress  of  one  of 
the  conspirators.  Operations  were  to  commence  with  the  assassination  of  Cicero  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  but  the  latter  was  kept  aware  of  every  step  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
contrived  to  frustrate  the  whole  design.  In  the  night  of  Nov.  6  (63  b.c.},  Catiline  assembled 
his  confederates,  and  explained  to  them  a  new  plan  for  assassinating  Cicero;  for  bring- 
ing up  the  Tuscan  armv  (which  he  hod  seduced  from  its  alle^nce),  nnder  Manlius, 
fromUieencampmentat  Fsesulie;  for  setting  fire  to  Rome,  and  putting  to  death  the  hostile 
senators  and  citizens.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  everythiogwas  made  known  to  Cicero. 
Accordingly,  when  the  chosen  assassins  came  to  the  house  of  the  consul,  on  pretense  of  a 
visit,  they  were  immediately  repulsed.  On  the  8th  of  Nov.,  Catiline  audaciously  appeared 
in  the  senate,  when  Cicero — who  had  received  intelligence  that  the  insurrection  liad  already 
ttroken  out  in  Etruria — commenced  the  celebrated  mvective  beginning:  Quouague  tandan 
abtitSre,  GcUiUTia,  patientia  Ttostraf  etc.  ("  How  long  now,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  oui 
patience?^)  The  scoundrel  was  abashed,  not  by  the  Keenness  of  Cicero's  attack,  but  1^ 
tiie  minute  Imowledge  he  displayed  of  the  conspiraCT.  His  attempt  at  a  reply  was  mis- 
erable, and  was  drowned  in  cries  of  execration,  with  curses  on  his  lips,  be  abruptly 
left  the  senate,  and  escaped  from  Rome  during  the  night.  Catiline  and  Huilius  were  now 
denounced  as  tnutors,  and  an  army  under  the  consul,  Antonius,  was  sent  against  them. 
The  conspirators  who  remained  in  Rome,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Lentulus,  were 
arrested,  ^ed,  condemned,  and  executed,  Dec.  5.  The  insurrections  in  several  rarts  of 
Italy  were  meanwUle  suppressed;  many  who  had  resorted  to  Catiline's  camp  in  ftruria, 
deserted  when  they  heard  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  and  his  intention  to  proceed 
into  Gaul  was  frustrated.  In  the  beginning  of  Jan.  (68),  he  returned  by  Flstona  (now 
Pistojal  into  Etruria,  where  be  encountered  the  forces  under  Antonius,  and.  after  a  des- 
perate ttattle,  in  which  he  displayed  almost  superhuman  courage  and  entbuuasm,  was 
defeated  and  statu.  The  appearance  of  Catiline  was  in  hannooy  with  his  character.  He 
had  a  daring  and  reckless  look;  his  face  was  haggard  with  a  sense  of  crime;  his  eyes 
were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his  step  unsteady,  from  nightly  debaucbeiy.  The  history 
of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  is  given  by  Salliist  in  a  remarkably  concise  and  nervous 
Bigrle. 

OATI'VEAV-LAXOCHB,  Pugrbb  H&bie  S^bastiien,  177^1838;  a  French  phUolo 
gist  who  emigrated  to  San  Domingo,  where  his  antislavery  sentiments  were  so  obnozioug 
uiat  he  was  prosecuted  and  saved  from  death  only  by  the  interference  of  the  home 
government.  He  went  to  Cape  Havtien,  where  in  the  great  massacre  be  alone  of  17 
Frenchmen  was  saved.  He  retumea  to  Farts  by  way  or  tlie  United  States,  set  up  a 
printing-office,  and  produced  several  dictiooaiies.  In  1819,  he  was  sent  by  (he  forcm- 
ment  to  study  the  climate  of  French  Guiana. 
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CAT  ZSLAJTS.    See  Bahakas. 

OATZDI,  Ammium,  in  boteDT,  a  roike  of  nnmerons,  small,  vnisexnal  flowers,  destitote 
of  calyx  aod  corolla,  and  famished  with  scale-like  bractew  instead,  the  whole  inflor- 
escence finally  fallinflr  off  by  an  articulation  in  a  single  piece.  Examples  are  found  in 
the  willow,  hazel,  oak.  birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  the  natural 
order  amentacen  (q.v.).   In  some,  as  in  the  oak  and  hazel,  the  male  flowers  only  are 


QATLH,  aiBOiio*,  179^1872;  b.  Penn, ;  an  artist  celebrated  for  his  travels,  writings, 
and  poitrBits  of  American  Indians.  He  was  bred  to  the  law  and  practiced  for  a  year  ot 
two  in  Fhlladelphia.  but  having  a  taste  for  art  he  established  himself  in  Kew  York  as  a 
portrait-painter.  About  1683,  be  became  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  most 
remarkable  American  Indians  were  fast  disappearing,  and  resolved  to  rescue  at  least 
the  portraits  of  some  of  them  from  oblivion.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  he  traveled  and 
dwelt  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  In  North  and  South  America,  acquiring  their  languages 
Mod  thoroughly  studying  their  manners  and  customs,  traditions,  histoiy,  and  modes  of 
Sn.  After  collecting  many  portraits,  and  many  sketches  of  Ufe  and  scenery,  he  pub- 
Uahed  in  London,  in  1841,  a  lanre  work  on  the  Mannen,  Cvtlofiu,  and  Condition  of  Ou 
North  Amenean  Indiant,  with  900  illuBtratlons.  In  1844,  followed  th«  JVortt  Amerietm 
PoTt^oiio  qfHuiUing  Seenet;  in  1848,  SigJU  Ytatri  Trandt  andBemdmee  in  Bunpe,  in  which 
he  gives  the  stories  of  several  Indians  whom  he  had  introduced  to  various  European 
courts.  In  1864,  he  published  a  little  monograph  which  crated  much  InteKst  among 
medioal  men.  entitled  The  Breath  of  Life,  in  which  he  argued  the  importance  of  keeping 
one's  mouth  closed  when  sleeping— an  idea  doubtless  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  use  special  care  in  this  respect.  His  hut  work  was  Last  Jiamdie*  amotta  tkB 
JndtdTU  of  the  Roeky  Mauntaiiit  and  the  Andes. 

OATKAHSOO,  Katica2T0D,  or  Eh&thakou.    See  Nkp&jHm 

CATXDTT,  Nepeta  eaiaria,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  IsMoAe,  pretty  common  in 
England,  In  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  but  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  widely  dilFused 
throughout  Europe  and  the  middle  latiludes  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America;  remark* 
able  for  the  fondness  which  cats  display  for  it.  It  appears  toact  upon  them  in  a  similar 
way  to  nlerian  root;  and  when  its  leaves  are  bruised  ao  as  to  be  his^ly  odoriferous, 
they  are  at  once  attracted  to  it,  rub  themselves  on  it.  tear  at  it,  and  c£ew  it  Its  odor 
,ha8  been  described  as  intermediate  between  that  of  mint  and  that  of  pennyroyal.  It  hia 
erect  stems,  2  to  8  ft.  high,  dense  whorls  of  many  whitish  flowers,  tioj^  and  spotted  wltb 
lose-color,  and  stalked  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety  softness,  whitish  and  dowi^ 
beneath. — Other  species  are  nnmeniuB  in  the  s.  of -Europe,  and  middle  latitudes  of  Ajda. 

CATHir.  See  CA-noHT. 

CATO,  DroimiUB,  is  the  name  prefixed  to  a  little  volume  of  moral  precepts  In  verM^ 
which  was  a  great  favorite  during  the  middle  ages.  "Whether  or  not  such  a  person  ever 
existed,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  title  wliich  the  book  itself  com- 
mon iy  bears,  is  DumyaU  CaUmie  DiitieAa  de  MorOmt  ad  FUium.  Its  contents  have  been 
difterently  estimated:  some  scholars  have  considered  the  precepts  admirable;  others, 
weak  ana  vapid:  some  have  found  indications  of  a  superior  scriptural  knowledge; 


and  the  most  corrupt  Jargon.  The  truth  would  seem  to  that  on  a  ground-work  of 
excellent  Latin  of  the  silver  age,  the  illiterate  monks  of  a  later  period  have,  as  it  were. 
Inwoven  a  multitude  of  their  own  barbaric  errors,  which  preclude  us  from  determining 
precisely  the  period  when  the  volume  was  composed.  It  begins  with  a  preface 
addressed  by  the  supposed  author  to  his  son,  after  which  come  66  injunctions  of  rather  a 
rimple  character,  such  as  parentam  ama.  This  Lb  followed  by  the  substance  and  main 
pmwn  of  the  book— tIz.,  144  moral  precepts,  each  of  which  iiexiweased  in  two  dactylio 
bezaroeteTB.  During  the  middto  ages,  the  IHtHeka  was  used  as  a  text-book  for  young 
scholars.  In  the  15th  c.,  more  than  80  ediUona  were  printed.  The  best  edition,  bow' 
ever,  is  that  publidiad  at  Anutezdam  in  17M  bj  Otto  Amtienloi.  Cazton  translated 
It  into  English. 

OATO,  HABOin  FoBonm.  snmamed  Om»onu$  and  Sapittu  ("Oie  wise  "\  afterwanls 
known  as  Cato  Prisctts  or  Cato  Major — to  distingnish  him  from  Cato  of  Utic*— was 
b.  at  Tusculum  In  284  B.a  He  inherited  from  his  plebeian  father  a  small  farm  In  the 
country  of  the  Sablnes,  where  he  busied  himself  in  agricuJltiral  operations,  and  learned 
to  love  the  simple  and  severe  manners  of  his  Soman  forefathers:  which  still  lingered 
round  his  rural  home.  Induced  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  to  remove  to  Rome  when 
that  city  waa  in  a  tranittion  epoch,  from  the  old-fashioned  strictness  and  severe  frugality 
of  aodal  habtta^  to  tlie  luxury  and  lioentlousness  of  Orecian  manners,  0.  appeared  to 
protest  against  this,  to  denounce  the  degeneracy  of  the  Philo-hellenic  party,  and  to  set 
a  pattern  of  sterner  and  purer  character.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  after  passing  through  minor  of&xa,  was  elected  consuL  in 
his  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  after  the  departure 
irf  the  elder  Scipio  (306  B.&),  C.  was  so  snccesriul  in  quelling  disturbances  and  restoring 
Older,  that  in  the  foUowing  year  he  was  hooorad  by  a  triumph.  C.  exhiUted  eztnu«> 
dinary  military  genius  in  Spain;  his  stratagems  were  brilliant,  his  plans  of  battle  wen 


tn  catkins. 


others,  of  a  deep-rooted  paganism. 
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marked  by  great  skill,  and  his  general  moTements  were  rapid,  bold,  and  unexpected. 
In  187  B.C.,  a  fine  opportunity  occurred  for  the  display  of  "  antique  Roman"  notionB. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  lust  returned  from  ^tolia  Tictorioue,  and  sought  the  honor 
of  a  triumph.  C.  objected.  Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  a  man  of  litoBir 
taste,  etc.,  and  C.  charges  him,  among  other  enormities,  with  "keeping  poets  in  his 
camp."  These  rude  prejudices  of  C.  were  not  acceptable  to  the  senate,  and  C.'s  opposi- 
tion was  fruitless.  la  184  b.c.,  C.  was  elected  censor,  and  discharged  so  rigorouuy  the 
duties  of  his  office,  that  the  epithet  Censorim,  formerly  applied  to  all  persons  in  the  same 
station,  was  made  his  permanent  surname.  Many  of  his  acts  were  highly  commendable. 
He  repaired  the  water-courses,  paved  the  reservoirs,  cleansed  the  drains,  raised  the 
rents  paid  by  the  publicans  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the  contract 
|»ices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers  of  public  works.  More  questionable  reforms 
were  those  in  regard  to  the  price  of  slaves,  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  etc  His  despotism 
In  enforciog  his  <no»  idea  of  decency  may  be  illustrated  from  tne  fact,  that  he  degraded 
Manilius,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his  daus^ter's  presence 
in  open  day.  C.  was  a  thoroughl^r  dogmatic  moralist,  intolerant,  stoical,  but  grttU, 
because  he  manfully  contended  with  rapidly  swelling  evils;  yet  not  wise,  because  he 
opposed  the  bad  and  the  eood  in  the  innovations  of  hts  age  with  equal  animosity. 

In  the  year  175  B.C.,  C.  was  sent  to  Carthage  to  negotiate  on  the  differences  betWbea 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Numidian  king  Haslnlasa;  i)ut  having  been  oflaided  1^  the 
Oarthaginians,  he  returned  to  Itome,  where,  ever  afterwards,  be  described  Carthage  as 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  empire,  and  concluded  all  his  addresses  In  the  senate* 
house — whatever  the  immediate  subject  might  be — with  the  well-known  words:  "  Ceterum 
eenMO,  GartAoffiti^  em  delendom"  ("For  the  rest,  I  vote  that  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed  "). 

ThouglkC.  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  and  its  literature,  his  severe 
principles  led  him  to  denounce  the  latter  as  injurious  to  national  morals.    He  died  149 

B.  a,  at  the  age  of  85.  C.  was  twice  married.  In  his  eightieth  year,  his  second  wife, 
Salonia,  bore  him  a  aon,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  C.  treated  his  slaves  with 
diocking  harshness  and  craeUy.  In  his  old  age,  he  became  greedy  of  gain,  yet  never 
once  allowed  his  avarice  to  interfere  wilb  his  honesty  as  a  state-functionary.  He  also 
composed  various  literary  works,  such  as  De  Re  Bu^ea  (a  treatise  on  a^culture)— much 
corrupted,  however.  The  best  editions  are  ^  Oesner  and  Schneider  in  tlieir  aorkitoret 
Eei  BtuHea.  His  greatest  historical  work,  Originet,  has,  unfortunately,  perished;  but 
some  few  fragments  are  given  in  Krause's  Sutorieorum,  Bomanorutn  Froffmenia  (Berlin, 
1888).  Fragments  of  orations— of  which  as  many  as  150  were  read  by  Cioeio— are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oraiorvm  Somemorum  Fragmenta  (Zurich,  1843). 

CA'TO,  Maroub  PoHcros.  named  Cato  the  Younger,  or  Cato  Uticensib  (from  tne 
place  of  his  death),  was  born  95  b^o.  Having  lost,  during  childhood,  both  parents,  he 
was  educated  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  mT  Livius  Drusus,  and,  even  in  his  boyhood, 
gave  proofs  of  his  decision  and  strength  of  (diaracter.  In  the  year  73  B.C.,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaign  against  Spartacus,  but  without  flnding  satisfaction  in 
military  life,  though  he  proved  himself  a  ^>od  soldier.  From  Uacedonia,  where  he  was 
miJita^  tribuu  m  67,  he  went  to  Pergamus  in  search  of  the  Stole  philosopher,  Athen- 
odorus.  whom  he  brought  back  to  his  camp,  and  whom  he  induced  to  proceed  with  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  time  partly  In  philosophical  studies,  and  partly  in  forensic 
discussions.  Desirous  of  honestly  qualUylng  himself  for  the  qunstorship,  he  commenced 
to  study  all  the  financial  questions  connected  with  it.  Immediately  after  his  election, 
he  introduced,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition  from  those  interested,  a  rigorous  reform 
into  the  treasury  offices.  He  quitted  the  qusestorsfaip  at  the  appointed  time  amid  gen- 
eral applause.  In  68B.a,  he  was  elected  tribune,  and  also  delivered  his  famous  speech 
on  the  Catiline  conspiracy.  In  which  he  denounced  Cffisar  as  an  accomplice  of  that 
political  desperado,  and  determined  the  senteDce  of  the  senata  Strongly  dreading  the 
influence  of  nnbridJed  greatness,  and  not  discerning  that  an  imperial  genius— like  that 
of  CsBsar — was  the  only  thing  that  could  remedy  the  evils  of  that  overgrown  monster,  ttie 
Roman  republic,  he  commenced  a  career  of  what  seema  to  us  blind  pragmatical  opposi- 
tion to  the  three  most  powerful  men  in  Rome— Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Casar.  C.  was  a 
noble  but  strait-laced  theorist,  who  lacked  the  intuition  into  circumstances  which 
belongs  to  men  like  Csesar  and  Cromwell.  His  first  opposition  to  Pompey  was  success- 
ful; but  his  opposition  to  C8Baar*a  consulate  for  the  year  69  not  only  failed,  but  even 
served  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  first  triumrtrate  between  Cesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to  side  with  Pompey,  who  had  retired  from  his 
connection  with  Ceesar,  and  become  reconciled  to  the  aristocrai^.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48  b.c.),  C.  intended  to  join  Pompey,  but  hearing  the  news  of  his  death, 
escaped  into  Afrioi,  where  he  was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans  for  Pompey,  but 
resigned  the  post  in  favor  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  undertook  the  defense  of  Utica.  Here, 
when  he  had  tiding  of  Ciesar's  decisive  victor>^  over  Scipio  at  Tlmpsua (April  6,  46b.c.), 

C.  finding  that  his  troops  were  wholly  intimidated,  advised  the  Roman  senators  and 
knijdits  to  escape  from  Utica.  and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but  prohibited  all  intw- 
eeattons  in  his  own  favor.  He  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  «id,  after  spending 
the  night  in  reading  Hato's  FhtiOo,  committed  suidde  1^  stabbliM;  himself  in  the  breast. 
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CAT'ODOH  and  Catodoit'tid&    Bee  Cacholot. 
OAT'O'-nHE-TAILS.    Bee  Floooiito. 

CATOO'SA,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
cnwaed  by  the  Westem  and  Atlantic  railroad -149  sq.m.  ;  poo.  '90,  5481,  Incl.  colored. 
The  region  ia  hilly,  with  much  woodland.  The  productioua  are  cbletly  agricultural. 
Co.  Beat,  Rin^td. 

GAIOFXSICB.  The  divisions  of  the  science  of  optics  are  laid  out  and  ezplaiaed  in 
tiie  article  Ofthm  ^.v.).  C.  is  th^  subdivision  of  geometrical  optica  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  light  inddent  upon  the  surfaces  oi  bodies,  and  reflected  therefrom. 
All  bodies  reflect  more  or  less  light,  even  those  through  which  it  is  most  readily  trans- 
missible; light  falling  on  such  media,  for  instance,  at  a  certain  angle,  is  totally  reflected. 
Rough  surnices  scatter  or  disperse  (see  Dibpbrbion  of  Light)  a  large  portion  of  what 
falls  on  tbem,  through  which  it  is  that  their  peculiarities  of  figure,  color,  etc.,  are  seen 
by  eyes  in  a  variety  of  positions;  they  are  not  said  to  reflect  light,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
they  do,  though  in  such  a  way,  owing  to  their  inequalities,  as  never  to  present  the 
pbeoomena  of  reflection.  The  surfaces  with  which  C,  accordingly,  deals,  are  the 
smooth  and  polished.  It  tracks  the  course  of  ratft  and  psndh  of  light  after  reflection 
from  such  surfacea,  and  determines  the  positions,  and  traces  Uie  forms,  of  images  (HE 
objects  as  seen  in  mirrors  of  different  ldn(U. 

A  ray  of  li^ht  is  the  smallest  conceivable  portion  of  a  stream  of  light,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  line  of  its  path,  which  is  always  a  straight  line.  A  pencil  of  light  is  an 
assemblage  of  rays  constituting  either  a  cylindrical  or  conical  stream.  A  stream  of  light 
is  called  a  converginjg  pencil  when  the  rays  converge  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  called  a 
focus;  and  a  diveigmff  pencil,  when  they  diverge  from  the  vertex.  The  axis  of  the 
cone  in  each  case  is  callea  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  When  the  stream  consists  of  parall^ 
rays,  the  pencil  ts  called  cylindrical,  and  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  the  axis  <a  the  pen- 
cil. In  nature,  all  pencils  of  light  are  primarily  diverging— every  point  of  a  lumhious 
body  throwing  off  light  in  a  conical  stream;  converging  rays,  however,  are  continually 
produced  in  optical  mstniments,  and  when  light  diverges  from  a  very  distant  body,  such 
as  a  fixed  star,  the  rays  from  it  falling  on  any  small  itody,  such  as  a  reflector  in  a  tele- 
scope, may,  without  error,  be  regtjdea  as  forming  a  cylindrical  pencil.  When  a  ray  falls 
upon  any  surface,  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
miDcimDOBiBcal^oAtAean^fIeofineide7iee;  and  that  which  the  reflected  ray  makes  with 
the  normal,  is  called  the  angle  ofr^iec^on. 

Two  facts  of  observation  form  the  ground-work  of  catoptrics.  They  are  expressed 
in  what  are  called  the  laws  cf  reflection  of  light:  1.  In  the  reflection  of  light,  the  Inci- 
dent ray,  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  the  reflected  ray, 
lie  all  in  one  plane.  8.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
These  laws  are  simple  facts  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  they  are  easily  verified 
expeiimentally.  Kays  of  all  colors  and  qualities  follow  these  laws,  so  that  white  light, 
after  reflection,  remains  undecomposed.  I^e  laws,  too,  hold,  whatever  be  the  nature, 
geometrically,  of  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  a  plane,  the  normal  is  the  penwndic- 
ular  to  the  plane  at  the  point  of  inddenoe;  if  it  be  curved,  then  the  normal  is  the 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point.  From  these  laws  and  geometrical 
GonsideratiouB  may  be  deduced  all  the  propositions  of  catoptrics.  In  the  present 
work,  only  those  can  Iw  notload  whose  truth  can  In  a  manner  be  exliibited  to  the  eye, 
without  any  rigid  "''^**wmwtlf!iiJ  proof.  They  an  arranged  under  the  heads  jiIofM  stir- 
/ben  and  ourw  wvafaoet. 

PEoM  8v/iptm,—\.  When  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falls  upon  a  plane  mirror,  the 
leflected  peimll  consists  of  parallel  rays.   A  ^anoe  at  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  1), 
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where  PA  and  QB  are  two  of  the  incident  rays,  and  are  reflected  in  the  directions  AR 
and  B8  re^ectivety,  will  make  the  truth  of  this  pretty  clear  to  the  eye.  The  propo- 
sition.  however,  may  be  ri^dly  demonstrated  by  aid  of  Euclid,  book  xi.,  with  whicb, 
however,  we  shall  not  presume  the  reader  to  be  acquainted.  The  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  of  its  truth  practically  by  taking  a  number  of  rods  parallel  to  one  another  and 
Inclined  to  the  floor,  and  then  turning  them  over  till  they  shall  again  be  equally  inclined 
to  the  floor,  when  he  will  agidn  find  them  idl  parallel. — 2.  If  a  diverging  or  converg- 
ing pencil  is  inddent  on  a  plane  mirror,  the  focus  the  reflected  pencil  is  utuated 
on  ue  <H)podte  side  of  the  mirror  to  that  of  the  Incident  pencil,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  it   Suppose  the  pencil  to  be  diverging  from  the  focus  Q  (flg.  ^  on  the 
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mirror  of  the  surface  of  which  CB  is  a  sectioD.  Draw  QN^  perpeDdicular  to  OB  and 
make  $'N=QK,  the  is  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays.  For  let  QA,  QB,  QC  be  any  of 
the  incident  ra^s  in  the  plane  of  the  figure;  draw  the  line  AM  perpendicular  to  CB.  and 
draw  AR.  makmg  the  angle  MAR  «]^iut1  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  MAQ.  Then  AR  is 
the  reflected  ray.  Join  9A.  Now  it  can  be  proved  geometrically,  and  Indeed  is  appar- 
ent at  a  glance,  that  qA.  uid  AR  are  in  the  same  stnught  line;  in  other  words,  the 
reflected  ray  AR  proMeds  as  if  from  0.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  ttie 
direction  of  any  other  reflected  ray,  as  HS,  is  as  if  it  proceeded  from  q;  in  other  words,  q 
Is  the  focus  of  reflected  rays:  it  is,  however,  only  their  virtual  focus.  See  art.  FocnL 
If  a  peocil  of  rays  coDverged  to  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  reflected  to  Q  as  their 
real  focus,  so  that  a  separate  proof  for  the  case  of  a  converging  pencil  Is  unnecessair. 
The  reader  who  has  followed  the  above  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
position  and  form  of  the  image  of  an  object  placed  before  a  plane  mirror — as  in  fig.  8, 
where  the  object  is  the  arrow  AB,  in  the  plane  of  the  papw,  to  which  the  plane  of 
tbfi  mirror  is  perpendicular— dioala  be  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude  as  the  otjoct 

8k8  ofr  in  the  ng.)>  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mirror,  on  the  oppodte  side  tt, 
at  with  its  omerent  parts  Inverted  with  regard  to  a  given  direction.  The  hi^iest 
«,  for  iustance,  in  the  image,  corresponds  with  the  lowest  point,  A,  in  the  object.  He 
will  also  understand  how,  m  the  oniinary  use  of  a  looking-glass,  the  right  hand  of  the 
image  corresponds  to  the  left  hand  of  the  object. 

When  two  plane  mirrors  are  placed  with  their  reflecting  surfaces  towards  each  other, 
and  pvallel,  they  form  the  experiment  called  the  endless  galley.  Let  0n  fig.  4)  ^ 
arrow,  Q,  be  placed  vertically  between  the  parallel  mirrors,  CD,  BA,  with  tbelr  dl- 
vered  faces  turned  to  one  another,  Q  will  produce  in  the  mirror  CD  the  Image  9*. 
This  image  will  act  as  a  new  object  to  produce  with  the  mirror  BA  the  image  ^, 
whidi.  a^o.  will  produce  with  the  mirror  CD  another  image,  and  bo  on.  Another 
■eriea  of  imagee^  such  as  9*,  g*,  etc.,  will  similarly  be  prodocM  at  the  same  tlmef  the 


first  of  the  series  being  ^,  the  image  of  Q  in  the  mirror  BA.  By  an  eye  placed  between 
the  mirrors,  the  succession  of  images  will  be  seen  as  deecribed;  uid  if  the  mlrrots 
were  perfectly  plane  and  patallel,  and  refiected  ajl  the  tight  incident  on  them,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  images  of  both  series  would  be  infinite.  If,  instead  of  being  parallel,  the 
mirrors  are  inclined  at  an  ang^e,  the  form  and  position  of  the  im^  of  an  object  may 
be  found  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case,  the  image  formed  with  the 
first  mirror  being  regarded  as  a  new  (virtual)  object,  whose  image,  with  regard  to  the 
second,  has  to  be  determined.  For  a  curious  application  of  two  plane  mirrors  meeting 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  an  aliquot  part  of  180°,  see  art.  KALBiDoacops. — 8.  The  two 
propositions  already  established  are  of  extensive  application,  as  has  partly  been  shown. 
They  include  the  explanation  of  lUl  phenomena  of  light  related  to  plane  mirrors.  The 
third  proposition  is  one  also  of  considerable  utility,  though  not  fundamental.  It  Is: 
When  a  ray  of  light  has  been  reflected  at  each  of  two  mirrors  inclined  at  a  given 
angle  to  each  other,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  their  intersection,  the  reflected  ray 
win  deviate  from  its  original  course  by  an  angle  double  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  mirrors.  Let  A  and  B  (fig.  6)  be  sections  of  the  mirrors  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  their  intersection,  and  let  their  directions  be  produced  till  they  meet  in  C.  Let  SA, 
in  Uie  plane  of  A  and  B,  be  the  ray  incident  on  the  first  mirror  at  A,  and  let  AB  be 
the  line  In  which  it  is  thence  refiected  to  B.  After  reflection  at  B,  It  will  pass  in  the 
line  BD.  meeting  8A,  its  original  patti,  produced  in  D.  The  angle  ADB  evldenlly 
measures  its  deviation  from  its  original  course,  and  this  angle  is  liadUy  shown  to  be 
double  of  the  angle  at  C,  which  is  tnat  of  the  inclinatiui  of  the  mirrors.  It  is  <»i  this 
proposition  that  the  important  mathematical  Instmments  called  the  quadrant  and  sex- 
tant (q.v.)  depend. 

Otmed  8urfae«s. — As  when  a  pencil  of  light  is  reflected  by  a  curved  mirror,  each 
ray  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  reflection,  in  every  case  in  which  we  can  draw  the 
normals  for  the  different  points  of  the  surface,  we  can  determine  Uie  direction  in 
which  the  various  r»s  of  the  pencil  are  reflected,  as  in  the  case  of  pUme  mirrors.  It  so 
happens  that  normals  can  be  easily  drawn  only  In  tiie  case  of  the  q>here,  and  of  a  tern 
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"surfscee  of  nrolutioii/'  m  ibej  are  called.  These  are  the  paraboloid,  the  elllpuid, 
ud  the  hyperboloid  of  nrolutlon.  The  paraboloid  of  revolution  Is  of  importance  !■ 
optics,  as  It  is  used  in  some  specula  for  telescopes.  See  arta  SFXCm.TTU  and  Tklk- 
BOOFB.  The  three  surfaces  last  named  are,  however,  all  of  them  interesting,  as  being 
for  pencils  of  light  incident  in  certain  ways  what  are  called  surfaces  of  accurate  reflec- 
tion— i.e.,  they  reflect  all  the  rays  of  the  Incident  pencil  to  a  single  point  or  focus.  "We 
shall  explain  to  what  this  property  is  owing  in  the  case  of  the  parabolic  refiectox,  and 
state  g^ie rally  the  facts  iwarding  the  other  two. 

1.  The  coiUMve  paralxmc  reflector  is  a  surface  of  accurate  reflection  for  pendla  of 
rays  parallel  to  the  axia  or  central  line  of  figure  of  the  paraboloid.  This  results  from 
flie  property  of  the  surface,  tiiat  the  normal  at  any  point  of  it  passes  through  tiie  axis, 
and  bisects  the  angle  between  a  line  through  that  point,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  a 
line  joining  the  point  to  the  focuB  of  the  generating  parabola.  Referring  to  flg.  6, 
suppose  a  ray  iaadent  on  the  surface  at  P,  m  the  line  SP,  parallel  to  the  axis  AFQt. 
Then  if  F  be  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola,  join  PF.  PF  is  the  directioo  of 
the  reflected  rav.  For  PO,  the  normal  at  P,  bj  the  property  of  the  surface,  bisects  the 
anele  TPS,  and  therefore  /  (angle)  FFa=  ^GPS.  But  SPQ  is  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  SP,  PG,  and  FP  are  in  one  plane,  and,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  reflection,  FP  is 
the  reflected  ray.  In  the  same  way,  all  rays  whatever,  parallel  to  the  axis,  must  pass 
through  F  after  reflection.  If  F  were  a  liuuinous  point,  the  ra^s  from  it,  after  reflec- 
tion on  the  mirror,  would  all  proceed  in  a  cylmdrical  pencil  parallei  to  the  axis. 
Ttiis  reflector,  wUh  a  bright  light  In  Its  focu^  is  accordingly  of  common  use  in  llght- 
hoQses. 

2.  In  the  concave  ellipsoid  mirror  there  ate  two  points— viz.,  the  fod  of  the  gener- 
ating ellipse,  soch  tliat  rays  diverging  from  either  -will  be  accurately  reflected  to  the 
other.  This  results  from  the  property  of  the  figure,  that  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects 
the  aiuie  included  between  lines  drawn  to  that  point  from  the  foci. 

8.  Owing  to  a  property  of  the  surface  dmilar  to  that  of  the  ellipsoid,  a  pencil  of  rays 
converging  to  the  exterior  focus  of  a  hyperbolic  roflector,  will  be  accurate^  reflected  to 
the  focus  of  the  generating  hyperbola. 

The  converse  of  the  above  three  propositiona  holds  in  the  case  of  the  mirrors  being 
convex. 

Though  the  sphere  Is  not  a  surface  of  accurate  reflection,  except  for  rays  diTergiu 
from  the  center,  and  wtiich  on  reflecUon  are  returned  thereto,  the  spherlcu  reflector  u 
of  great  practical  importance,  because  it  can  be  made  with  greater  facility  and  at  less 
expense  than  the  parabolic  reflector.  See  art.  TBiiaooFS,  It  is  necessary,  tiien,  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  li^t  reflected  from  it. 

4.  Spherieal  itirrort. — It  is  usual  to  treat  of  two  cases,  the  one  the  more  frequent  in 
practice,  the  other  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  In  theory,  first,  then,  to  find 
tiie  focos  of  reflected  nys  when  a  small  pencil  of  parallel  rays  is  incident  dlractly  on 
a  conuve  spherical  minor.  Let  BAB'  {fig.  7)  be  a  section  of  the  mirror.  O  its  oentn 
of  curvature,  and  A  the  center  of  its  apwtnre.  AO  is  the  axis  of  tiie  mirror,  and  there- 
fore of  the  incident  pmdl.  beeanae  Itls  incUent  diiecUy  on  lha  mlErw;  a  pwoil  being 


called  oblique  when  its  axis  is  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  As  the  ray  inci* 
dent  in  tlie  line  OA  will  be  reflected  bacK  in  the  same  line— OA  being  the  normal  at  A— 
the  focus  of  reflected  rays  must  be  in  OA.  Let  SP  be  one  of  the  rays:  it  will  be  reflected 
so  that  Z  7P0=  I  SPO.  But  l  P0?=  I  OPS  by  parallel  lines.  Therefore,  I  qVO= 
I.  9OP,  and  Pg  and  Oq  are  equal.  If,  now,  the  incident  pencil  be  very  small — i.e.,  if  P 
be  very  near  A— then  the  line  Pg  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  line  OA,  and  Poand 
Off  will  each  of  them  become  venf  nearly  the  hiJf  of  OA.  Let  P  be  the  middle  point  of 
OA— the  point,  namely,  to  which  q  tends  as  the  pencil  diminishes.  The  F  is  called  the 
ptincipal  focus  of  the  mirror,  and  AF  the  principal  focal  length,  which  is  thus  =  \ 
radios  of  the  mirror.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  AP  is  not  small,  q  lies  between  A 
and  F.  F?  is  called  the  aberration  of  the  ray.  When  AP  is  large,  the  reflected  rays 
will  continually  intersect,  and  form  a  luminous  curve  with  a  cusp  at  F.  This  curve  is 
called  the  caustic  (q.v.).  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  general  case  of  a  small  pen- 
dl  of  diverging  rays,  incident  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror.  Let  PAF  (flg. 
Q  be  a  section  of  the  mirror,  A  the  center  of  its  aperture,  O  of  its  curvature,  and  let  f 
be  its  principal  focus.  Then,  if  Q  be  the  focus  of  hicident  rays  (as  if  proceeding  ftont 
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a  canaie  mere  BlCtUCeaK  q,  tue  iucub  ui  uio  reueuieu  mjs,  iien  uu  v^^t  aiuue  lue  pencil 

Is  tnuideDt  directly,  and  the  ray  QOA,  being  incident  In  the  line  of  the  normal  OA,  is 
Mflected  back  in  die  same  line.  Let  PQ  be  any  other  ray  of  the  penctl.  It  vUl  be 
Tflflected  in  P?,  so  that  ^9^0= /OPQ;  and  on  the  Bupposltlon  that  PA  is  very  small, 
so  that  QP  becomes  neany  equal  to  QA,  and  ; F  to  jA,  it  can  be  shown,  by  Enclfd,  v\.  S, 

that  ^ = ?9  very  nearly.   From  tbU  eqnaUon  te  deduced  the  formula  jA  =  ^^f^!*' 
QA    gA  QA— AF 

which  enables  vus  to  And  qA,  when  QA  and  AF  are  known.  Thus,  let  the  radius  of  cur- 
Tfttore  be  12  in.,  and  the  distance  of  the  source  of  the  rays,  or  QA,  80  In.,  the  focal 

length  9A=^-^=7i  taiehes.   If  the  rays  had  dlTerged  upon  g,  it  Is  clear  they 

would  have  been  reflected  to  Q.  The  points  Q  and  accord- 
ingly, are  called  conjugate  foci. 

If  the  mirror  be  convex,  as  In  fig.  9,  instead  of  concave, 
and  a  pencil  of  diverging  rays  be  incident  directly  on  it  from 
Q,  we  should  And,  proceeding  In  exactly  the  same  way  as  in 

the  fcmner  case,  the  equatitm  Aq  — ^^I:  or  taking  the 

QA  +  AF 

OA  V  n 

same  numbers  as  before:  eA  =  — —  =  5  inches. 

^       JW  +  fl 

For  Information  regarding  the  formation  of  images  by 
.  spherical  mirrors,  the  reader  my  consult  Potter's  E'tmenia  of 

Oplia.  See  also  Mibrobb. 
By  considering  fig.  8,  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  relative  positions  of  the  wo  con- 
jugate  foci,  as  they  are  called,  Q  and  q,  vary  as  the  distance,  AQ,  of  the  origin  of 
the  rays  Is  changed.  As  Q  is  advanced  towards  O,  q  also  approaches  O,  since  the  angles 
QPO  and  qFO  always  remain  equal;  and  when  the  source  of  the  light  is  In  the  center, 
O,  of  the  spliere,  the  reflected  r»a  are  all  retained  upon  the  sotu^  As  Q,  again, 
recedes  from  O,  q  moves  towards  F,  which  it  does  not  quite  reach  until  the  distance  of 
Q  Is  Infinite,  so  that  the  incident  rays  may  be  considered  as  parallel,  as  In  fig.  T.  If  Q 
is  placed  between  O  and  F,  then  q  will  be  to  the  right  of  O:  and  when  Q  coincides  with 
F,  the  reflected  rays  will  have  no  focus,  but  will  be  parallel.  If  Q  la  between  F  and  A, 
Uie  reflected  rays  will  divei^e,  and  will  have  their  virtual  focus  to  the  left  of  A.  The 
correctness  of  these  deductions  may  easily  be  verified.  The  positions  of  the  conjugates 
are  traced  In  precisely  the  same  way  for  the  convex  mirror. 

GATOPTBOKAKOT,  divination  by  the  mirror  or  looking-glass.  At  Patras,  in  Greece, 
the  sick  foretold  their  death  or  recovery  by  means  of  a  mirror  let  down  with  a  thread 
until  its  base  touched  the  water  in  a  fountain  before  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  face  of 
the  sick  person  appearing  healthy  in  the  mirror  betokened  recovery ;  If  it  looked  ghastly, 
then  death  was  sure  to  ensue.  More  modem  superstitions  attach  ul-luek  to  the  breaking 
of  a  looklngf;las8,  and  to  seeing  one's  face  in  a  glass  by  candle-light. 

GATO  nSER  COISPIRAOT.  A  plot  fonned  in  ISSO  by  TUsUewood,  lugs,  TId, 
Brunt  and  others,  with  the  design  of  murdering  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  other  minis- 
ters, setting  fire  to  London,  seizing  the  Bank  and  Mansion  House,  and  proclaiming  a 
provisional  government.  The  conspirators  had  already  fixed  the  day  for  the  execution 
of  their  plans,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  police  while  they  were  arming  themselves 
in  a  stable  in  Cato  street.  Tbistlewood,  the  ringleader,  was  executed  with  four  others. 
Five  more  were  transported  for  life. 

OAT-Bie.   See  Cat-Boat. 

CATS,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  poet,  was  b.  at  Bronwershaven,  in  Zeeland,  In 
1677,  and,  after  studying  law,  finally  settled  at  MiddelbuK.  He  rose  to  high  offices  In 
the  state,  and  was  twice  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  first  in  1627,  and  again  in  lOjiS 
while  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  <ued  1660.  As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  popularity.  His  poems  are  characterized  by  simplicity,  rich  sancy,  clearness 
and  puri^  of  style  and  excellent  moral  tendency.  The  most  highly  prized  of  fats 
productions  were  the  ffuwefyk,  Troumringh  (a  series  of  romantic  stones  resting  to 
remarkable  marriages),  and  the  &>ifffel  van  dai  Ouden,  in  Nieuicen  Tyd.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in  10  vols.,  1700-1800. 

OAFB-OBADLB.   See  Caatch  Cbadlb. 

OATS-STE,  a  beantifnl  mineral,  a  variety  of  qoartz  receiving  Its  name  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  reflection  of  light  from  it,  especially  when  cut  en  cabochon,  or  In 
a  convex  form,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  to  the  light  which  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
interior  of  the  eye  of  a  cat.  It  has  a  sort  of  pearly  appearance,  and  is  cAofoyan/,  or 
characterized  by  a  flne  play  of  light,  which  results  from  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
minate  fibres  of  the  stone  itself,  or  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  some  foreign  substance, 
such  as  amianthos.  It  has  been  supposed  that  cat's-eye  Is  siliclfled  wood.  It  Is  of  various 
ctriors,  and  Is  obtained  chiefly  from  Malabar  and  Ceyloo.  The  Singhalese  are  especially 
Jtrood  of  It,  bdievlng  It,  although  erroneously,  to  be  only  found  in  their  island. 
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O&nxnX,  vUlaoe  and  co.  seat  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,'on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at 
the  month  of  Catddll  creek,  34  m.  s.  of  Albany.  Fop.  '90,  4,920.  It  is  on  the  West 
Shore  ndlroad;  Is  the  starting-point  of  a  railroad  to  the  CatskiU  mountains,  and  is 
connected  wlUi  the  Hudson  Blver  railroad  by  a  ferry  to  CatskiU  station.  It  has  a 
eourt-honse,  opera  house,  free  academy,  national  banks,  churches,  public  school  library, 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  large  hotds,  Beveral  bridges,  and  manutactmwa  of  woolens, 
paper,  etc. 

0AT8KIIX  OBOUf ,  In  geology,  the  name  of  rocks  of  the  DeTonlan  system  seen  In 
the  northern  counties  of  PennsyiTanla.  They  an  chiefly  red  sandstone  and  shale,  and 
contain  fossil  scales  of  the  earliest  fishes.  "Hie  CatskiU  mountains  were  formerly  sujH 
posed  to  belong  in  this  group,  whence  the  name,  aow  known  to  be  inappropriate. 

OATSKLLL  MOUWIAnSByA  part  of  the  Appalachian  system  w.  of  the  Hudson  river, 
mostly  in  Greene  co.,  N.  ¥.  The  group,  about  13  m.  long,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river  about,  8  m.  distant,  turns  westward  in  spurs  extending  many  miles.  Besides  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  rtilroad,  beginning  at  Kingston  and  leading  w.  Into  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  Catskill  Tillage  to  the  *'  Mountun  House,"  12  m. 
w.,  whi(^  is  a  favorite  Bummering  place.  The  house  stands  on  a  terrace  3,381  ft.  above 
the  river,  and  almost  at  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  several  hundred  ft.  high. 
There  is  another  public  house  on  OverlooK  Mountain,  a  few  miles  to  the  s.,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  8,800  ft,  above  tide.  The  views  from  these  houses  and  from  the  nei^- 
boring  peaks  are  wonderfully  varied  and  beautiful,  reaching  from  the  Green  mountams 
in  Vermont  to  the  highlands  at  West  Point,  and  taking  In  nearly  100  m.  of  the  Hudson 
river  and  valley,  vrith  numerous  cities  and  vUlans,  and  a  vast  expuise  of  highly  culti- 
■roted  fanning  country.  An  immense  number  oi  aummer  boarders  arc  accommodated 
through  all  this  region,  not  only  in  hotels,  but  also  in  countless  farm-houses  and  village 
homes.  One  of  the  highest  points  is  the  top  of  Overlook,  3800  feet.  The  other  prom- 
inent elevations  are  Hunter  Mountain,  High  Peak,  and  Bound  Top.  One  of  the  sights 
of  the  region  Is  "The  Clove,"  or  ravine,  and  the  falls  therein.  The  ravine  is  about  S  m. 
loDg,  At  its  head  two  rivulets  unite  and  flow  rapidly  to  a  point  where  the  mountain 
divides  and  forms  a  deep  hollow  into  which  the  brook  rushes  over  a  cascade  of  180  ft. ; 
and  further  down  are  other  falls,  one  of  80  and  anotlier  of  40  feet.  The  ice  formation 
in  winter  around  the  highest  fall  is  particularly  grand  and  beautiful.  There  are  other 
ravines  and  water-falls  in  the  region,  but  none  equally  important.  The  mountains  are 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  thldc  forests  of  oak,  htckiny,  ash,  nwpl^  beech,  i^n^ 
etc. 

OAPS-TAIL.  SeeTspmu 

UtV-TAIL  GBAM.  Bee  TuoTHr  Ouml 

OATTAOX.  SeeCDTTAOX. 

GAnABAVCnrS,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  watered  by 
the  All^heny  and  other  rivers,  and  intersected  by  branches  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
railroad ;  1356  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  60,866.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fruitful. 
The  chief  products  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  hope,  and 
maple  sngar.   Iron,  manganese,  mari,  peat,  and  sulimnr  are  found.   Co.  seat.  Little 


OAT'TABO,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-land  of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro,  about  86  m.  8.e.  of  Bagusa.  It  is  stronsly  fortified,  and  surrounded 
on  ul  rides  by  motmtains.  The  castle,  a  masslTe  and  aunost  inaccesrible  building, 
■lands  on  a  precipitous  rock  immediately  behind  the  town.  C.  lias  a  cathedral  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  a  population  of  4,000,  C,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  a  small  republic,  was  in  1807  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  handed 
over  to  Austria  in  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. — Cattaro,  Gulf  of,  or  Bocca  di 
Cattabo,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  s,  extremity  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It 
oonrists  of  three  basins  or  lakes,  connected  by  straits  of  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  outer  entrance  is  onlv  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  gulf  is 
about  80  miles.  Hoimtains  protect  it  from  all  winds,  and  It  has  a  depth  of  from  16  to 
90  fathoms. 

CAT'TEOAT,  or  Katteoat  (Sintts  Oodantu),  the  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  situated 
between  the  e.  coast  of  Jutland  and  the  w.  coast  of  Bweden,  to  the  n.  of  the  Danish 
islands.  It  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  sea  by  the  Great  and  Little  Belt  (q.v.),  and  by 
the  sound.  The  Skager  Back  (q.v.)  connects  it  with  the  NorUi  sea.  The  length  of  the 
C.  is  about  150  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  85  miles.  It  is  of  unequal  d«>th,  and  has 
dangerous  sand-banks.  The  principal  islands  are  Las6e,  SamsOe,  and  Anhalt.  The 
Danish  shores  of  the  C.  are  low,  but  the  Swedish  shore  is  very  steep  and  rocky. 

OATTEBMOLE,  Gbokob,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  painters  in  water- 
colors,  was  bom  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  in  IwX).  His  pictures,  which  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  are  remarkable  for  their  striking  originality  of  conception, 
vigorous  execution,  and  flue  coIot  and  tone.  One  of  bis  b«t  known  and  greatest  pic- 
tures Is  "  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,"  containing  83  portraits  of  the  principal  charaC" 
ters,  copied  from  the  authentic  origini^s  by  the  old  masters.  Be  also  designed  the 
engravings  for  his  brother's  Higtoryaf  the  ViffU  Wan,  and  illustrated  many  scenes  In 
Hcott's  novels  and  in  Shakesneare.  His  later  works  are  chieflj  ffll-paintings.   He  d.  J  uljr 
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OJLTTL  or  CsULTFt,  a  Oennan  people,  incladed  by  Csaar  under  the  nuDeSaerl  (q.T.), 
who  Inhabited  a  conot^  pretty  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  Hewe.  Thewutb' 
western  part  of  their  territory,  around  MattiMium,  was  conquered  by  the  RomaoB  under 
Dm  BUS.  The  C.  took  part  in  the  general  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann. 
Tacitus  praises  them  as  excellent  foot-soldiers.  During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliua, 
in  the  end  of  the  3d  c,  they  made  Incursions  into  Roman  Germany  and  Rhsetia.  Oara- 
calla  failed  in  an  expedition  against  tbem  and  the  Alemanni  in  the  8d  century.  About 
the  middle  of  that  century,  their  name  began  to  g^ve  place  to  that  of  the  fwiks  (q.T.X 
■nd  is  last  mentioned  by  Claudian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4^  century. 

OATTIX.   See  Ox. 

CATTLE,  in  American  law.    See  Ci?attkl. 

CATTLE-FLAGITE ,  Rinderpebt  (Qer. ),  or  Steppe  Mubbain,  is  a  contagions  eruptive 
(ever,  or  exanthema,  of  the  iiovine  species;  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  other  allied  species 
occasionally,  however,  catch  it  from  cattle.  It  occurs  indigenously  on  the  plains  of 
western  Russia,  whence  it  has  at  various  times  overspread  most  parts  of  the  old  world. 
The  specific  virus  from  diseased  or  infected  animals  Is  the  only  source  of  cattle-plague; 
no  film,  overcrowding,  or  other  health-depressing  cause  hss  hitherto  produced  it.  As  In 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  an  incubative  sta^.  vaiying  between 
two  and  twenty  days,  intervenes  between  the  introduction  of  the  vuiis  into  l£e  system, 
either  by  iaoculation  or  contagion,  and  the  development  of  the  characteristic  symptoms. 
These  consist  essentially  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  with  a 
sort  of  aphthous  eruption,  and  thickening,  softening,  and  desquamation  of  the  super- 
ficial investing  membrane.  The  disease  runs  a  tolerably  fixed  and  definite  course, 
which  is  not  materially  altered  by  any  known  remedial  measure  It  seldom  attacks 
the  same  individual  a  second  time. 

Hietory. — The  cattle-plague  has  been  recognized  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 
It  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  herds  of  the  warlike  tnbes  vrtio  overran  the  Roman 
empire  during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  About  810,  it  traveled  with  the  armies  of 
Charlemagne  into  France,  and  about  the  same  period  is  also  supposed  to  have  visited 
England.  Several  times  throughout  the  course  of  every  centuiT  it  spread  from  the 
plains  of  Russia  over  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and  Is  stated  to  have  again  visited 
England  about  1336.  Although  occasioning,  every  few  years,  great  losses  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  plague  does  not  appear  to  have  again  shown  itself  in  England 
until  1714.  when  it  appeared  at  Islington  about  the  middle  of  July,  was  very  destruc- 
tive for  about  three  monttiB,  Imt  was  again  got  rid  of  towards  Christmas.  In  1744, 
it  was  in  Holland,  destroying  there,  in  two  years,  ^00,000  cattle;  in  Denmark,  from 
1745-49,  it  killed  380,000;  in  some  provinces  of  Sweden  it  spared  only  S  per  cent  of 
the  horned  cattle.  It  made  terrible  navoc  throughout  Italy,  destroying  400,000  beasts 
in  Piedmont  alone.  In  April,  1746,  the  plague  was  again  imported  into  England, 
probably  by  some  white  calves  from  Holland,  where,  as  already  stated,  it  had  for  some 
time  prevaued.  It  continued  its  devastations  iae  twelve  yean,  but  it  is  now  impossiUe 
accurately  to  discover  the  losses  it  occa^oned.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  ot  its 
ravages,  80,000  cattle  were  slaughtered,  and  double  that  uumber  are  suppose  to  han 
died.  In  1747,  40,000  cattle  died  in  Nottingham  and  Lancashire  alone;  whilst,  so  li^ 
as  1757,  80,000  perished  in  Cheshire  in  six  months.  In  March,  1770,  the  disease  was 
brought  with  some  hay  from  Holland  to  Portsoy,  in  the  Moray  firth ;  several  cattie 
died,  and  others,  to  the  value  of  £709,  12a.  %d.,  being  destroyed,  the  further  spread 
of  the  peat  was  prevented.  By  the  wars  which  wasted  Europe  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  and  first  eighteen  years  of  the  present  century,  cattle-plague  was  spread  wide^ 
over  the  coDtinent,  snd  occasioned,  wherever  it  occurred,  tembfe  losses.  Since  then, 
at  short  Intervals,  it  has  spread — slways  being  traceable  to  its  source  on  the  Hnsslaa 
plains — over  Poland,  Hu^ary,  Austria,  Prussia,  portions  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
has  extended  to  Egypt.   It  has  also  reached  China  and  Japan. 

The  British  outbreak  of  1865-67,  like  Its  predecessors,  undoubtedly  came  from 
Russia.  The  steamer  Tonniit^,  from  Bevel,  brought  381  cattle  and  330  sbeep  into  Hull 
on  39th  May,  1865.  A  portion  of  the  cattle  had  come  from  the  interior  of  Russia, 
where  the  plague  then  was,  or  recently  had  been;  the  cargo  was  rapidly  landed,  and 
very  hurriedly  inspected.  Nearly  half  of  the  cattle  were  distributed  in  various  lots  to 
butchers  in  Leeds,  Derby,  and  Manchester,  but,  curiously,  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
left  any  contagion  in  their  trail.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  came  to  London, 
remaned  from  the  Monday  evening  until  Thursday's  market  in  lairs  at  York  road, 
adjoining  the  cattle-market.  It  was  stated,  in  a  leader  in  the  Time*  of  16th  Aug.,  that 
rinderpest  was  seen  in  the  metropolitan  market  as  early  as  13th  June.  Certain  it  is 
that  more  than  one  lot  purchased  on  19th  June  carried  the  disease  to  several  dairies  in 
and  about  Ijondon.  The  first  cases  were  mistaken  for  cases  of  poisoniw,  the  cows  they 
had  stood  beside  were  sent  into  market,  and  thus  the  subtle  disorder  m  a  few  weeka 
spread  into  many  dairies  both  in  town  and  isountnr.  Twenly-ttiree  Dutch  cattle,  having 
stood  over  for  several  markets,  were  sent  back  to  Holland  on  3d  July,  canied  with  tbem 
the  contagion,  were  placed  in  a  field  near  Schiedam,  but  soon  sickened  and  died,  thus 
spreading  the  disease  in  Holland.  During  the  next  nx  months,  plague  was  repeatedly 
reimported  tiiance  Into  England.   Until  11th  Aug.,  1886,  no  restrictions  whatever  wen 
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pat  upon  the  remoral  ot  cattle;  dlaeaaed  and  infected  animals  were  freely  taken  to  fain 
and  markets,  were  openlj traveled  byroad  and  rail;  whilst  the  metropolitan  market 
oontiooed  every  week  to  send  forth  Infected  cases,  not  only  to  the  ueigbborlDg  counties, 
but  to  Southampton,  Birmingham.  Hereford,  Liverpool,  EdinbuKh,  and  even  to  Aber^ 
deenshire.  As  early  as  18th  July,  the  pest  was  brought  from  London  to  Huntly  by 
four  calves;  subsequent  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  same  way.  The  stamping-out  system 
was,  however,  early  and  rigidly  enforced  in  Aberdeenahlr^  and  eight  distinct  outhnnks 
were  promptly  cot  rid  of. 

In  Edinbur^,  it  appeared  probably  about  9th  Aug.,  was  brou^t  from  London  by 
some  low-priced  foreign  cows;  in  six  weeks,  about  800,  or  one  half  the  dairy  cows  In 
Edinburgh,  had  died— 300  ha  vine  been  buried  in  one  trench.  By  the  end  of  Jan.,  four 
fifths  of  the  dairy  cows  had  perianed,  but  Edinburgh  was  reported  clear.  In  Glasgow, 
the  first  case  occurred  on  19th  Aug.,  in  a  cow  sent  from  j^^burgh.  By  SOtb  Sept., 
483  cases  were  rep(vted,  and  it  continued  to  roread.  By  the  middSof  Oct,  it  waa  in 
Mr.  Harvey's  valuable  stock  of  800,  of  which  2S  died  in  one-nigfat,  and  to  save  further 
loss,  60  h^thy  animals  were  in  one  day  disposed  of  to  the  butdier.  From  Falkirk 
Trysts,  as  from  Bamet,  NorwictkHill,  and  other  large  English  fairs,  the  disease  was 
transmitted  into  fresh  localities.  From  the  autumn  trysts,  it  was  carried  into  Ferth^ire, 
Forfarshire,  and  Fifeshire.  Diseased  cattle  passing  along  in  railw^  trucks,  appear  to 
have  spread  the  contagion  over  the  fields  adjoimnf  the  line  at  Thorntou,  fifeshire. 
Into  West  Lothian  it  was  conveyed  in  early  Sept.  by  lambs  from  the  Edinburgh  market. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  in^ous  disorder  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tliat* 
whilst,  during  mo  week  ending  S^h  June,  1805,  there  was  only  one  oatbroik  at  ISia. 
KichoU^  d^  at  Islington,  and  80  animals  affected,  by  80th  Sept  there  were  1703 
farms,  sheds,  or  other  places  in  which  the  pest  had  appe«red.  and  18,368  animals  had 
been  attacked.  Tiiree  months  later,  6363  sqMrate  places  had  been  visited,  and  63,748 
animals  attacked.  During  six  months,  the  a^regate  of  cattle  attacked  was  76,00!^ 
During  the  three  months  to  80th  Mar.,  18,4^  farms  and  other  premises  had  been 
infected,  uid  147,275  cattle  attacked.  In  Dec.,  1865,  the  fresh  cases  each  week  reached 
8000;  bat  in  s^la  of  remedial  and  prevenUve  measures,  of  orders  in  council,  and 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  stock,  the  number  of  weekly  cases  steadily  increased  to 
16.706  in  the  third  week  of  Feb.  "  The  cattle  diseases  preventton  act  '  pa^ed  20th 
Feb.,  1806,  and  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  restrictions  thus  tardily  unposed  on 
the  trade  In  cattle,  and  the  slaughter  of  diseased  and  infected  animals,  were  speedily 
apparent  In  four  weeks,  the  number  of  cases  was  reduced  by  one  half.  During  the 
three  months  endiog  80th  June,  28,376  cases  were  reported ;  during  tJtie  next  tlu'ee 
months  to  80th  Sept.,  the  numbers  fell  to  3108;  whilst,  to  39th  Dec.,  t£e  three  months' 
cases  were  but  1^;  to  80th  Har.,  1667,  69  new  cases  were  noted.  Throughout  April 
and  May  ttie  numbw  of  cases  continued  steadily  to  decline ;  but  during  the  week  encnng 
26th  Hay  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Finabury  district  of  the  metropolis,  and  81 
animals  died,  or  were  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  pest  With  the 
exception  of  an  Isolated  outbreak  in  fiseex,  which  was  prompUy  stayed  by  slaughter  of 
the  ailing  and  suspected  animals  the  country  was  free  of  plague  during  August.  The 
ftollowing  an  the  lecoTds  of  its  aeatructtve  career  during  1665-«7: 

Attacked.  EiUed.  DM.  Becowed. 

England                         238.678  103,740  90,450  31,689 

WSes.                              8.888  1,180  6,794  1,117 

Bcotiand                          46,868  6,968  36,088  10,707 

Total   378,938        110,188        134,883  88,418 

To  this  sad  total  must  be  added  11,000  cases  known  to  have  been  attacked  and  uoao- 
counted  for,  and  upwards  of  60.000  healthy  cattle  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Plague  was  again  imported  into  Hull  in  Aug.,  1873;  it  was  brought  with 
catUe  from  Cronstadt;  it  spread  into  several  districts  of  the  East  Biding,  attacked  73 
animals,  51  of  which  were  killed,  and  31  died.  In  1877,  an  outbreak  took  place  in 
Germany,  but  by  energetic  measures  was  meedilv'  suppressed  without  extensive  losses. 

Oaiue$. — ^The  development  of  cattle-plague  oy  nith,  overcrowding,  miasmata,  hot 
weather,  or  other  such  causes,  is  untenable.  Faulty  hvgiene,  by  lowering  vitality,  prob- 
ably renders  the  animal  more  prone  to  the  attack,  and  less  able  to  bear  up  against  it,  but 
it  cannot  originate  plague.  Like  hydrophobia,  small-pox,  or  n^hilis,  it  is  developed  only 
1^  the  special  vims,  wnich  appears  to  have  its  habitat  on  the  Russian  ateppea  ■  'This  virus 
occurs  u>undantly  in  the  blood  of  every  plague-stricken  beast,  m  the  dischatges  from  its 
BoatrUa,  month,  or  eyes,  in  the  ofl-wxnirings  from  the  bowels,  probably  even  in  the 
Ineatb.  It  may  be  transferred  to  healthy  beasts  by  inoculation.  A  littie  of  the  blood 
or  nasal  or  other  mucous  discharges  of  a  plague  case,  if  introduced  underneath  the  skin 
of  a  healthy  cow,  develops  the  disease  within  a  few  days.  The  transference  of  the  virus 
or  contagion  from  the  sick  to  the  sound  animal,  is  not  always  so  direct  and  evident  Aa 
with  other  catching  diseases,  the  virus  may  be  carried  considerable  distances  in  the  aix; 
its  particles  are  minute,  but  they  have  powerful  vitality;  it  may  adhere  to  the  food  that 
has  lain  before  infected  beasts;  to  the  litter  from  the  stalls,  or  eveu  after  it  has  been 
heaped  tor  weeks;  to  the  clothes  of  attendants;  to  the  floors,  walls,  or  staUing  of  build- 
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ings;  to  Imperfectly  cleansed  cattle-trucks.  80  subtile  and  poteot  is  the  plague  poison, 
and  flo  endowed  with  the  power  of  self-multiplication  and  growth,  that  a  Terr  minute 
portion  of  it  finding  access  to  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animsJ  of  the  bovine  race  Increases 
K>  rapidly,  that  to  use  the  words  of  Uie  commissioners'  report,  No.  III.  p.  4,  *'  the  whole 
mass  of  me  blood,  weighing  many  pounds,  is  Infected;  and  every  small  particle  of  that 
blood  contains  enough  poison  to  Ave  the  disease  to  another  animal. "  It  may  rain  access 
to  the  blood  probably  through  we  ^-passages,  perbaps  also  by  abararptiom  tnrou^  Um 
mucous  sarface  of  the  bowels,  or  even  throu^  the  skin. 

BymptetM. — In  from  three  to  days  after  an  animal  has  been  exposed  to  the  vims 
of  cattle-plague,  or  about  S6  to  48  hours  after  beinsr  purposely  inocolated,  Uie  tempera^ 
lure  of  the  body  is  raised  by  several  degrees.  A  delicate  thermometer  introduced  into 
the  vagina  or  rectum,  instead  of  marking  about  102°  F.,  indicates  104°  to  106°.  As  yet 
the  appetite,  secretion  of  milk,  breathing,  and  pulse  ue  scarcely  if  at  idl  affected,  and 
butfor  theelention  of  temperature,  accompanied  sometimes  by  dullneas,  the  animal 
might  be  supposed  to  be  In  the  best  of  health.  Two  or  three  days  later,  or  usually 
wiuiin  six  or  eight  days  after  the  beast  has  taken  in  the  subtile  virus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  generally  observed  to  be  sligMly  reddened,  and  soon  a  granular 
yellowish-white  eruption,  consisting  of  thickened  epiUielium  cells  and  granules,  appeara 
on  the  gums  round  the  incisor  teeth,  and  by  and  by  on  the  lips  and  dental  pad.  Some 
hours  later,  the  same  eruption  extends  to  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  hard  palate.  Within 
48  hours,  or  about  the  sixth  day  of  attack,  a  crust  of  epltheliiun  covers  the  gums,  llpa^ 
and  mouth,  and  when  wiped  awajr,  or  accidentally  rubbed  off,  leaves  the  abraded  mem- 
brane red  and  vascular,  and  exliibiting  patches  of  erosimi.  Ilie  membrane  lining  Uie 
vagina  indicates  veir  similar  appearances;  it  ia  reddened  and  vascnlar,  dotted  with 
grayish  translucent  elevations  about  the  size  of  rape-seeds,  covered  with  a  whitiah-yel- 
fow,  usually  sticky  discharge,  and  occasionally  marked  vrith  patches  of  excoriation. 
The  skin,  luce  the  mucous  surfaces,  is  congested;  there  is  hence  a  perverted  deTdjm- 
ment  of  scarf  skin,  and  of  the  oleaginous  secretion  of  the  irritated  selMceous  glands.  Tae 
skin  la  thus  invested  with  a  furfuraceous  desquamation ;  whilst  on  its  thinner  portions 
about  the  lipe,  between  the  thighs,  and  on  the  udder,  there  are  papular  eruptions  orele- 
vatioos.  About  two,  or  even  three  days  after  the  temperature  has  been  increased,  and 
osnally  one,  or  even  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  tne  characteristic  emption  on  tha 

fame,  the  constituttonal  symptoms  present  themselves.  The  animal  is  diul,  hangs  its 
ead,  lurches  its  back,  the  eyes  are  leaden  and  watery,  and  from  both  eyes  and  nose  there 
latterly  comes  a  dirty  slimy  discharge.  AppeUto  and  rumination  are  irr^jular,  and  fat 
dainr  cows,  the  secretion  of  milk  rapidly  abates.  The  breathing,  especially  towards  the 
slx^  day,  is  oppressed,  expiration  is  prolonged,  and  accconpanied  by  a  peculiar  grunt 
The  pulse  is  small  and  thready,  and  quickened  as  death  approaches.  The  bowels,  usually 
at  first  confined,  become,  towards  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  much  relaxed ;  the  diachaTgea 
passed,  often  with  pain  and  stotining,  are  profuse  and  liquid,  offensive,  acrid,  pale  col- 
ored, and  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  The  peUent  loeea  weight  and  strength,  totten 
if  it  attempt  to  walk,  and  prefers  to  lie  rather  than  to  stand.  Death  usually  occun 
about  the  seventh  day,  and  la  preceded  by  muscular  twitcbiius,  a  peculiar  akl^,  often 
offen^ve  smeU,  a  cold  damiqy  state  body,  moulng,  grlndugctf  the  teeth,  andi^rfdly 
increasing  proetration, 

Proffiume. — Cases  usually  terminate  unfavorably  when  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  animal  temperature  falls  r^dly;  the  pulse  becomes  small,  quick,  and  weak;  the 
breathing  mote  dlfflcult,  distressed  and  moaning;  the  diarrhea  inoeaaed;  and  the 
depression  more  notaUe.  A  more  nvoraUe  termlnaUra  may  be  autidpated  when,  after 
the  fifth  day.  the  heightened  temperature,  so  notable  even  from  the  earliest  stages,  abates 


Manes  appear  healthier;  and  patches  of  extravasation  or  erosion  speedily  disappear. 

Sheep  do  not  take  rinderpest  spontaneously,  and  even  when  kept  with  diseased  cattle, 
or  inoculated  with  cattle-plague  vims,  they  do  not  catch  the  disease  so  certainly  ascattle 
do.  When  diseased,  they  exhibit,  however,  very  similar  symptoms,  but  profrasortUHl, 
and  other  observers,  record  that  upwards  of  40  per  cent  recover.  Goats,  deer,  ant©> 
lopes,  gazelles,  yafca,  and  indeed  all  animals  taking  rinderpeet,  exhibit  with  tolerable 
uniformity  the  same  cliaracteristic  ^mptoms. 

BMi-mortem  Appearance*. — The  mucous  membranes  are  generally  deeper  colored 
fliau  natural,  are  congested,  softened,  marked  in  places  with  the  same  granular  patches 
discoverable  during  life  within  the  mouth  and  the  vagina,  and  in  bad  cases  exhibit 
oedema,  hsmorrhase,  and  sloughing.  The  first  three  stomachs  sometimes  contain  a 
good  deal  of  food,  out  show  less  d^endon  from  health  than  the  fourth  stomach,  of 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  dotted  with  spota  of  congestion  and  extravaaatitm.  The 
coats  of  the  bowels  are  thinned  and  easily  torn.  The  mucous  coat,  especially  tovrarda 
the  middle  of  the  smidl  intestines,  the  opening  into  the  caecum,  and  posterior  half  of 
rectum,  is  much  congested,  bared  of  epithelium,  and  sometimes  ecchymooed,  but  never 
nlcenUed.  Foyer's  glands,  so  generally  infiamed  in  the  somewhat  analogous  typhoid 
fever  of  man,  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  seldom  i)reaent 
any  Bpecial  appearances.  The  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  like  the  digestive,  ia 
vascular,  and  marked  with  submucous  hemorrhage;  the  lungs  are  generally  emphysem- 
atous, the  heart  often  miu-ked  with  petechial  spots.   The  urino-genital,  like  the  other 
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mucouB  membranes,  is  congested  In  females,  especially  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
T^inaand  vulva;  the  kidoeys  are  sometimes  rather  softened,  the  serous  membranes 
and  nervous  centers  are  perfectly  unchanged.  Dr.  Beale,  by  his  mitotwcoplcal  obier- 
vations,  discovers  in  the  capillaries  a  great  increaae  of  nuclear  or  germinal  matter,  and 
white  blood-corpuscles,  which  he  betieves  may  account  for  the  local  congesUon.  The 
blood  Itself  is  dark  in  color;  in  the  later  stages  it  contains  less  water,  prombly  owing  to 
the  draining  diarrhea,  and  about  double  its  usual  proportion  of  fibrine.  The  musc'ilar 
tissues  are  softened,  easily  broken  down,  and  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  soluble 
albumen.  The  urine  is  little  altered  in  quantity,  but  from  the  first  rise  in  the  animal 
temperature,  It  contains  an  increase  of  urea  varying  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The  chief 
cliange  in  the  milk  is  its  rapid  diminution  in  quantity,  and  the  increase  of  its  fat^ 
matters.   The  We  is  watery,  offensiTe,  and  prone  to  decomposition. 

Treatment.— Cattie-plagae  is  proved  to  be  an  eruptive  fever.  IHien  the  spedflo 
poison,  on  which  such  disorders  depend,  has  entered  the  body  of  a  susceptible  subject, 
no  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  which  can  destror  it,  or  even  materi^y  shorten  or 
mitigate  its  efiFects.  Until  such  an  antidote  is  fonna,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  certain 
cure.  The  cattle-plague  commissjoners  have  collected  information  regarding  the  four 
following  methods  oi  treatment — namely,  the  antipblog^Cic,  the  tonic  and  stimulant, 
the  antiseptic,  and  the  special.  Diverse  as  are  these  systems,  the  percentages  of  recov- 
eriea,  vuying  from  25.8S  to  27.45.  were  so  nearly  aUke,  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
no  one  of  the  systems  tried  exercised  any  notable  Influence  in  checking  the  mortality. 
I^utly,  perhaps,  from  the  varying  Tlrulence  of  the  plague,  partly  from  difFerences  in 
the  nursing  and  care  bcstowedfon  the  animals,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  has  varied 
greatly  in  different  localities.  Up  to  the  end  of  180S.  in  Huntingdon  they  were  only 
4.668  per  cent;  in  Norfolk  they  were  12.102;  in  Flint,  15.909;  in  8<iptland,  19.889;  whilst 
'r'  Fifeshire  they  reached  24.053;  and  in  Yorkshire,  29.781  per  cent. 

Like  small-pox,  measles,  and  other  eruptive  fevers  in  man,  rinderpest  runs  a  definite 
cooise  which  cannot  safely  be  interfered  with.  Bational  treatment  is  therefore  limited 
to  warding  off  untoward  symptoms,  to  careful  nnrring.  and  husbanding  the  fitiling 


thenis  constantiy  g^ven  off  from  the  sick  body  minute  particles,  which  are  capable  of 
developing  the  disorder  in  healthy  cattle.  Hence  plague^ubjects,  by  the  orders  in 
council,  are  very  property  desired  to  be  immediately  destroyed.  Except,  therefore,  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  and  with  careful  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
p(ds(Hi,  It  is  unwise  to  attempt  remedial  treatment  Where,  however,  a  beast  la  to 
nave  a  cbanoe  of  recovery,  so  soon  as  the  elevated  temperature  Indicates  the  accession 
of  the  disasse,  solid  indigestible  food  should  be  withheld,  and  the  patient  restricted  to 
mashes,  gmel,  boiled  linseed,  malt,  and  other  food,  which  can  be  digested  wltiiout  the 
necessity  for  rumination.  The  paramount  importance  of  such  a  dietary  is  clearty 
demonstrated  in  the  returns  of  the  Edinburgh  cattie  ptague  committee  to  the  govern- 
ment commissioners.  The  recoveries  amongst  810  cattle  "fed  with  diy  food,  and 
treated  medicinally  with  drugs,"  were  18.6.  Amonest  808  cattle  treated  with  mixed 
food  and  hay,  33.2  recovered.  Where  mashes  were  nven  during  sickness,  but  dry  food 
smqilied  darins  convalescence,  the  recovezies  reachm  01.S;  whi£t  in  96  cottagers  cows, 
iraose  chief  orainair  dietary  condsted  of  mashed  food,  and  which  were  fed  in  the  same 
manner  throughout  ooth  sickaess  and  convalescence,  and  were  besides  carefully  nursed 
but  not  doctored,  the  recoveries  reached  78.7.  Where  the  bowels  at  the  outset  are 
costive,  a  dose  of  oil,  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  some  saline  purgative,  may  be  required. 
Cold  water,  gruel,  mashes,  or  stale  bread  soaked  ^ther  in  water  or  beer,  should  be 
offered  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  attack.  The  animal,  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
aboat  60",  should  be  comfortably  clothed,  and  have  its  legs  bandaged.  The  hot^r 
bath  and  wet-packing  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  fdthough  prolnbly  useful  in  the 
eariier  stages,  appear,  when  the  disease  Is  fully  estabUshed,  to  harass  and  weaken  tiie 
patient.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of  sulphite  of  soda  have  in  some  cases  proved  useful, 
and  may  be  conjoined  with  carefully  regulated  moderate  doses  of  such  stimulants  as  ale, 
whisky  and  water,  sweet  spirit  of  niter,  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  strong  coffee.  It  is 
most  important,  however,  that  these  and  other  such  medicines  should  oe  drunk  by  the 
animal  of  its  own  accord  in  its  gruel,  water,  or  mashes,  as  the  forcible  horning  over  of 
drenches  always  disturbs  the  patient.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  although  tem- 
porarily relieving  the  distressed  breathing,  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  permanent 

PreBenHon.—Trom  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  nature  of  cattle-plague,  it 
must  be  evident  that  its  prevention  can  only  be  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  specific 
virus,  or  by  removing  beyond  its  influence  all  animals  on  which  it  might  fasten.  Sparks 
fall  harmless  where  no  inflammable  materials  lie  within  reach,  and  there  arc  many  such 
materials.  Neither  should  sheep,  fresh  hides,  hay,  nor  any  other  fodder  and  litter  from 
countries  where  this  ruinons  plague  exists,  or  has  recently  visited,  be  allowed  to  enter 
British  ports.  This  very  obvious  precaution  took  strong  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  practical  result  is,  that  importations  of  cattle-plague  are  guarded  against  by  tiie  pro- 
visions of  the  contagious  diseases  (animals)  acts.  18W  and  1OT8.  Nei&  catUe,  sheep. 
Dor  pin,  fodder,  litter,  or  hides,  can  be  landed  from  countries  where  the  plague  exists,  or 
from  ^aces  in  d^ect  communication  with  such  infected  countries.   All  foreign  stock  Is 
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Inspected  at  the  portfl  of  debarkation,  and  inspectors  have  orders  for  the  immediate 
daughter  and  disinfection  of  cattle-plague  subjects,  and  of  any  animals  with  which 
they  have  been  in  contact  But  even  with  such  precautions,  foreign  cattle  frequently 
bring  with  them  catching  disorders,  notably  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Since  tbey  con- 
stitute, however,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  stock  of  the  country,  such  risks 
should  be  removed  by  converting  the  foreign  cattle  traffic  into  a  dead-meat  trade. 

iCiuderpest  being  found  to  resemble  smallpox  in  men  and  sheep,  it  was  thought  that 
its  propagation  and  virulence  might  be  abated  1^  vaccination  with  cowpox  lymph;  but 
cattle,  even  when  effectually  vaccinated,  whudi  Is  often  a  difficult  task,  readUy  taka 
rinderpest,  often  in  its  most  mortal  forms. 

Sevvral  outbreaks  of  sidcolc,  or  "  Texan"  fever  O^fnderpest).  hava  ooenrred  In  the  U. 
6.  during  the  last  half  of  this  century.  An  ^idemie  ^ed  in  Ohio  In  1877,  and  the 
fever  destroyed  much  valuable  stock  in  New  York  in  18^  The  herds  were  quaran- 
thied  and  the  sale  of  meats  from  the  infected  districts  was  prohiUted.  In  this  disease  the 
animals  are  covered  with  ticks  whose  bite  is  deadly,  as  it  impr^nates  the  blood  which 
flows  to  the  liver,  destroying  the  membrane  and  damaging  the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder.  The  symptoms  of  C.  P.  are :  a  decided  diminution  of  milk,  and  the  prea- 
ence  of  blood  in  the  urine.  In  1883,  the  board  of  medical  and  scientific  experts,  appointed 
by  the  agricultural  department  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  epidemic  diseases  among  cattle 
In  the  U.  S. ,  said  that  ue  propagatk»n  of  splenic  fever  among  cattle  In  the  southern  Allan- 
tic  and  Gulf  states  occors  only  in  summer,  or  early  autumn,  and  seldMn  irfter  a  huvy 
frost.  The  British  market  was  dosed  In  that  year  ngalnst  Importations  of  American  cat- 
tte  ;  and  the  Treasury  cattle  commission  concludea  Its  report  thus :  "  Nothing  shmt  ol 
the  absolute  and  undeniable  extinction  of  this  disease  in  the  U.  B.  will  reopen  the  British 
market  to  our  live  cattle."  This  disease  is  frequently  confounded  with  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia,  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  confined  its  ravages  to  the  states  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  seat  of  thie  plague,  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  the  lung.  The  commission  appointed, 
1888,  reported  that  the  ultimate  source  of  lung  league  was  unknown  ;  that  it  bad  pre- 
TaQed  in  Europe  from  time  launemorial,  that  It  was  bnnight  to  tdik  fwnntry,  18i8,  by 
an  Inflected  cow,  landed  In  Brooklyn ;  that  it  Is  invariably  epidemic,  never  sporadic ;  and 
that  consequently,  if  oxux  exterminated,  it  will  not  ^pear  Sf^n.  unless  through  freidi 
Infection.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  very  prevalent  in  IT.  J.  snaK.  T.,  1879.  Prof.  Law, 
of  Cornell  univ..  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  N.  T.  to  investigate  tbe  disease, 
and,  in  connection  with  Qen.  Patrick,  rendered  valuable  services  In  securing  its  ex- 
termination—the  state  approifflatii^  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  Up  to  1879,  the  British 
loss  from  0.  P.  was  eatimated  at  $600,000,000 ;  and  Prof.  Law  dslms  that  if  the  conta- 
gion In  thisconntryshoold  ever  become  general,  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  a  dvU 
war.  Our  yearly  losses,  from  the  lung  plague  alone,  are  estimated  at  from  $2,000,000 
to  $8,000,000,  «id  the  prospective  loss  at  $50,000,000.  Purulent  discharge  from  the 
nose  is  always  a  sign  of  an  aggravated  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  and  cattle  showing 
this  symptom  should  invariably  be  killed.  Inoculation  at  the  tall  of  healthy  animals,  as 
soon  as  the  disease  appears  in  a  herd,  has  been  practiced  with  success ;  but  Prof.  I^w 
disapproves  of  the  custom,  as  the  virulent  poison  is  apt  to  be  diffused  through  the  air  in 
the  process,  lodging^  in  the  fodder,  etc.,  wiiile  the  inoculation  gives  immunity  for  two 
years  only.  Carbolic  acid  administered  in  a  verv  diluted  state,  in  drinking  vrtXet,  and 
sprinkled  about,  in  a  crude  form,  destroys  infection,  killiog  tbe  virus,  as  well  as  acting 
as  a  disinfectant.  It  should  be  placed  fn  water,  in  tbe  proportion  of  one  part  of  pure 
acid,  with  thrice  its  weight  of  saX  soda,  to  1000  parts  of  water.  Some  preventive  l^;iB> 
lation  baa  been  attempted  on  this  important  subject ;  but  the  prtHnpt  actitm  of  some 
states,  as  K.  Y.,  in  endeavoring  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  has  been  oflset  by  thenegli- 

gencc  of  other  commonwealths  in  not  providing  proper  laws  for  the  protection  of  cattle, 
luring  the  endemic  of  187B,  the  absence  of  legislatiott  in  Ya.,  Del.,  and  Md.,  rendered 
the  suocesB  of  the  effwts  of  the  N.  T.  authorities  very  doUoua.  A  bill  was  befwe  the 
17.  8.  senate,  1881,  to  prevent  the  Introduction  and  dueemlnation  of  oommnnicable  dis* 
eases  among  domestic  animals.  It  prohibited,  under  heary  penalties,  the  introduction 
of  diseased  meats  from  foreign  countries,  or  their  transfer  from  state  to  state ;  and  It 
authorized  absolute  embargo  against  tbe  importation  of  meats  from  iuTef^ed  at^ea.  A 
■omewhat  similar  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  congress,  188& 

AtUhoriiie».—BepoTU  of  British  commissioners,  Nos.  I.,  IL,  UL,  and  IV.;  Tke  Oat- 
Ub  JNoffue,  by  Prof.  Qamgee  ;  Die  Rinderpat,  by  Bolofl. 

OATTOIKA,  a  t  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Oirgenti.  and  14  m.  n.w.  of  the  dty 
of  that  name.  It  has  extendve  suli^ur-works,  and  a  pop.  of  7,300. 

CATTT  (Ualayan,  hati;  Japanese,  lein),  the  unit  of  weight  used  throughout 
Chinese  and  Malayan  Asia,  and  by  the  Chinese  all  over  the  world.   American  oo^Sm 
exported  to  Asia  are  graduated  into  catties.  A  catty  is  1}^  pounds  avoirdupda 
OATTTVAX.  Bee  Katftvab. 

OATVLIITA  YAu'sroa,  a  celebrated  Roman  Ivrist,  was  b.  at  Yenma.  87  B.a  P*t 
father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  young  poet  must  have  frequattlr 
met  the  great  warrior  at  the  paternal  residence,  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  Oaul 
In  early  life,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  career  was  that  of  an  Epicurean,  and  the 
expenae  of  this  kind  of  living  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difflcutiea.  To  releaas 
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faimMlf  from  theae,  he  followed  the  pxirtor  Memmiua  to  Bifhynia,  vith  the  Intention, 
Uks  his  sapetior,  of  wringing  a  fortune  out  of  the  provinclala.  This  fashionable  bat 
felonious  method  of  acqidriog  money  did  not  succeed  in  C.'s  case,  mdnly,  howevtt, 
through  the  more  dexterous  cupidity  of  Memmiua.  After  lus  return,  C.  appearsto  have 
lived  mostly  in  Rome,  and  in  ve^  straitened  circumstances.  When  he  died  is  unknown. 
His  poems,  116  in  number,  chiefly  consisting  of  lyrics  and  epigrams — first  brought  to 
light  by  Benvenuto  Campesani  of  Verona' in  the  beginning  of  the  I4th  c. — have  ^ways 
been  Justly  admired  for  their  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  style;  but  are,  in  many 
places,  grossly  Indecent.  In  higher  styles  of  writing,  C.  was  equally  succeasful, 
espe^ally  in  his  odes,  of  wliich,  unfortunately,  only  four  have  t>een  preserved.  His 
heroic  or  narrative  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis— conrasUng  of  more  than 
400  hexameter  lines — and  the  wild  enthusiastic  poem  entitled  Atys,  are  especially  worthy 
<d  notice.  Meet  of  the  earlier  editions  of  C.  include  the  works  of  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tius.  The  best  modem  editions  aie  by  Billig  (1828),  Lachmann  (1839),  and  Ellis  (1867 
and  1889).  There  are  Ei^liah  translations  by  Lamb  (1621),  Ifartin  (1861),  Craostoun 
(1867),  etc   Bee  Muoro's  Oritioiama  (1878). 

CATTFXUS,  QuiNTDa  Lutatiub,  d.  87  kg.;  consul  of  Rome  with  Cains  Hariug. 
Catulns  was  beaten  by  the  iDvading  Cimbri  and  driven  across  the  Po,  but  Harius  came 
to  his  aid,  and  the  barbarians  were  defeated  at  YercelltB  in  July,  101  b.c.  In  the  civil 
war  Catulus  supported  Bulla  and  was  proscribed.  Preferring  death  to  captiue,  he 
mlfocated  himself  over  burning  charcoal. 

OAT'TTLVB,  QmKTUS  LuTA-mis,  son  of  the  consul ;  made  consul  in  78,  and  censor  in 
66,  B.O.  He  put  down  a  rebellion  indted  by  Lepldus  after  the  death  of  BuUa,  and 
assisted  Cicero  in  ttie  anppnssion  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

OAUB,  a  t.  of  Nassau,  n.  Germany,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  SI  m.  w.n.v.  of 
Wiesbaden.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  place  where  Blttcher  crosaed  tiie  Rhine  with  bis 
army,  Jan.  1,  1814;  and  also  as  the  place  where,  till  1866,  toll  was  levied  by  tiie  duke  of 
Nassau — the  only  ruler  who  kept  up  this  feudal  privilege — from  TCMsele  navigatinc  the 
Rhine.  C.  has  underground  slate-quarries;  ana  opposite,  on  an  island  in  the  nver, 
where  Louis  le  D^bonuaire  died,  840,  is  a  castle  called  the  Ffalz,  built  in  1826,  and 
vtiich  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  safety  by  the  countesses  Palatine  during  their 
Gonflaement.  C.  is  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  disintegration  of  the  mountains 
behind,  and  in  Mar.  1879  a  destmctiTe  landaUp  took  place.   Fop.  about  3000. 

QAVGA,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  CohHnbia,  in  South  America,  which,  after 
flowing  500  m.  to  the  n.e.,  Joins  the  Masdaleua  on  the  w.,  160  m.  from  tiie  Caribbean 
sea.   It  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Gauca. 

CAVGA,  raie  of  the  United  States  of  CololnMa,  oocnpylng  the  whole  w.  coast  <tf 
the  Caribbean  sea  to  Ecuador,  Including  the  chain  of  the  Andes  and  the  valley  of  the 
Bio  Gauca;  257,462  sq.  m.  (more  than  half  of  the  republic);  pop.  '81,  621,000;  later  est., 
641,000.  The  region  is  well  cultivated,  producing  cereals,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa, 
cotton,  etc.,  and  vast  herds  of  homed  cattle  and  mules.   The  capital  Is  Pop&yan, 

CAITOABIAV  VAXIETT  OP  KAHZUTI),  an  ethoolo^cal  division  adopted  by  Blumen- 
bach,  which  included  all  the  inhabitants,  ancient  and  modem,  of  Europe  {except  the 
Finns);  in  Asia,  the  Hindus  (of  high  class  at  least),  Persians,  Assyrians,  Arabians,  Jews, 
Ph<Bnicians,  inhabitants  of  Asia  flitnor  and  of  the  Caucasus,  etc. ;  and  in  Africa,  the 
Egyptians,  Abysbinians,  and  Moors.  What  Btumenbacb  had  called  Caucadans,  Dr. 
iSichard,  who  may  be  sfud  to  have  laid  the  real  foundation  of  ethnology,  makes  to  cou' 
rist  of  two  independent  groups  or  varieties,  grounding  on  a  radical  difference  of  lan- 
guage. One  of  these  is  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Shemitic  (q.v.)  race,  and  the  other  the  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  (q.v.)  radi.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  so  long  held  to  be 
types  of  the  Europeaii  variety,  are  now  by  some  excluded  from  it  altogether,  and  classed 
witii  the  sallow  flat-faced  Mongols,  to  which  It  le  considered  the  nature  of  their  langoage 
aod  other  facts  ally  them  more  closely  than  the  symmetnr  of  their  shape  and  complexion 
do  to  the  European  variety.  The  narrow  baMs  upon  which  the  theory  of  the  Caucasian 
type  was  first  formed  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Latham:  "Blumenbach  had  a  solitary 
Oeorgian  skoll ;  and  that  skull  was  the  finest  in  hia  collection — that  of  a  Greek  being  the 
next.  Hence  it  was  taken  as  the  type  of  the  skull  of  the  more  organized  divisions  of 
our  species.  More  than  this,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  type,  and  introduced  the  term  Cau- 
eanan.  Never  has  a  single  head  done  more  harm  to  science  than  was  done  in  the  way 
of  posthumous  mischief  by  the  head  of  this  well-diaped  female  from  Oeorgia."  See 

B^THHOLOST. 

OAirOAflVS,  a  mountain  range  of  great  geographical  and  ethnographical  importance, 
occupying  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  its  general  direction  being 
from  w.n.w.  to  e.B.e. — from  the  peninsula  of  Tamau  on  the  Black  sea,  in  lat.  45°10'n., 
long.  86°  46'  e.,  to  the  peninsula  of  Amheron  on  the  Caspian.  In  lat  40°  20'  n.,  long.  60* 
90"  e. — a  length  of  about  750  miles.  The  breadth;  including  the  secondary  ranges  and 
spura,  may  be  stated  at  about  150  m.,  but  the  breadth  of  the  higher  C.  is  much  less,  not 
much  exceeding  60  or  70  miles.  This  range,  formerly  belonging  entirely  to  Asia,  now 
forms  part  of  toe  boundary-line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Theliigher  and  central  part 
of  the  range  is  formed  of  parallel  ch^ns,  not  separated  by  de^  ud  wide  TaUeys,  bat 
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remarkably  connected  hj  elevated  idateaaa,  which  are  travened  by  narrow  flmirea  of 
extreme  depth.   The  higheat  peaks  an  In  the  most  central  ridge  or  dialn— Ht.  Elbun 

attainiog  an  elevatioo  of  18,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  while  Ht.  Easbeck  reaches  a  height 
of  more  than  16,000  ft.,  and  several  othere  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  enow,  here 
between  10,000  and  11,000  ft.  high;  but  the  whole  amount  of  perpetual  snow  is  not 
great,  nor  are  the  glaciers  very  large  or  numerous.  This  central  chain  is  formed  of  tra- 
chyte. The  secondary  parallel  chains  are,  on  the  Inner  side,  mostly  formed  of  argilla- 
ceous slate  and  plutonic  rocks;  on  the  outer  side  of  limestone.  The  spurs  and  outlying 
mountains  or  hills  are  of  less  extent  and  importance  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
mouDtaln-range  of  similar  magnitude,  aubsiung  as  they  do  qntU  they  are  only  about 
200  ft.  high  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea.  Some  parts  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wood,  but  other  parts  are  very  densely  wooded,  and  the  secondary  ranges,  near  the 
Black  sea,  exhibit  most  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  beech,  a^,  maple,  and  waloat;  grain 
is  cultivated  in  some  parts  to  a  height  of  8,000  ft.,  while,  in  the  lower  valleys,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.,  are  produced.  As  might  be  expected  from  ihe  geograph- 
*  leal  situation  of  the  C.,  the  climate,  though  it  is  generally  healthy,  is  very  different  on 
the  northern  and  southern  sides,  the  vine  growing  wild  to  great  abundance  on  the  s., 
which  is  not  the  case  on  the  north.  The  s.  decUvityof  the  mouataina,  towards Qeoigia, 
presents  much  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Ht.  C,  but  every  evkfeoce  of  volcanic  action.  There 
are  mud-volcanoes  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  there  are  also  famous  naphtha  springs 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  See  Baku.  Mineral  springs  also  occur  in  many  places. 
The  bison,  or  aurochs,  is  found  in  the  mountains;  in  the  forests  are  many  fur-beariiu; 
animals;  and  game  abounds.  Bears,  wolves,  and  jackals  are  among  the  carnivorous anf 
male.   Lead,  aoa,  sulphur,  coal,  and  copper  are  found. 

The  waters  of  the  C.  flow  into  four  principal  rivers— the  Kuban,  and  the  lUon  or  Fas 
(the  Phasit  of  the  ancients),  which  flow  into  the  Black  sea;  and  the  Kur  and  the  Terek, 
which  flow  into  the  Caspian.  The  Russians  have  carried  a  military  load,  with  great 
labor  and  danger,  through  a  valley  somewhat  vrider  than  most  of  the  Caucasian  valleya, 
between  the  sources  of  me  Kuban  and  the  Terek.  This  road  passes  over  a  height  of 
about  8,000  ft.,  and  is  protected  by  many  forts,  but  is  exposed  to  other  dangers  msides 
those  which  arise  from  the  hostility  of  the  mountain  tribes.  The  only  other  road  is  by 
the  pass  of  Derbend,  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

The  resistance  which  the  Caucasian  tribes,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  offered  to 
the  arms  of  Russia,  attracted  to  them  the  attention  of  the  world.  But  witii  the  capture 
(18S9)  of  the  prophefr«hief  of  the  Lesghians — Schamyl,  the  most  active  and  determined 
of  the  foes  of  Russia,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  withstood  and  harassed  the  armies 
sent  against  him — the  power  of  the  Caucasians  was  greatly  shattered ;  and  after  his  death 
In  1871  the  Bussians  regarded  the  territory  as  virtually  subjugated.  A  lai^  number  of 
the  Circassians  elected  to  migrate  to  Turkish  territory,  where  they  were  welcomed.  The 
general  name  CircaaBian8(q.v.)l8*often,  but  not  very  correctly,  applied  to  the  tribes 
wUdi  Inhabit  the  Caucasus,  and  whose  whole  number  is  not  above  1,800,000  or  1,500,- 
000.  From  the  dtnatton  of  Mount  C,  there  have  gathered  together  in  It  tribes  belong- 
ing to  a  theater  number  of  distinct  races  than  can  perhaps  be  found  within  the  same 
space  anywhere  upon  the  earth.  There  are  more  than  lOOdUrerent  langufwes  or  dialects 
spoken;  the  Turkish-Tartar  language,  however,  serving  for  a  general  medium  of  com- 
munication. The  different  tribes  inhabitiog  the  C,  long  believed  to  be  the  purest  type 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  are  now  considered  not  to  belong  to  it  at  all,  but  to  have 
more  affinity  with  the  Mongolian  races.  Bee  Caucasian  Vabiett  of  Makkimd.  The 
priocipal  tribes  are  the  Tsherkesses  or  Circassians,  Ossetes,  Lesghians,  AbdLasians, 
Georgians,  Suans,  and  Tcbetches.  The  Qeorglans  and  Ossetea  are  least  nominaUy 
Christians;  the  Lesghians  are  fanatical  Mohammedans.  The  ByzanUne  emperors  and 
kings  of  Oeor^a  planted  ChristiaQ  churches  throughout  this  re^n,  and  many  ruins  of 
them  remain,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  But  the  present  Christianity  of  the 
nominally  Christian  tribes  is  more  akin  to  heathenism  than  to  true  Christianity.  In 
character,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  valor  and  love  of  freedom,  but  also  by  cruelty 
and  treachery.  They  carry  on  a  little  agriculture,  but  live  more  by  the  care  of  their 
flocks,  and  by  hunting, — The  Russiao  lieutenancy  of  the  C.  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  range,  has  an  area  of  172,170  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1887)  of  7,458,161.  For  type 
of  people,  see  illus.,  Ethkoloqt,  vol.  V. 

(UlTOASirs,  UOUOr.   see  HiNDn-KuBE. 

OAVOBOH'  JoBEra  Edwabd,  bw  1810;  a  Canadian  joomallst  and  Icfi^lator;  was  In 
the  colonial  or  Dominion  parliament,  1844-77.  From  1867  to  1672  he  was  speaker  of  the 
senate.  He  established  the  Quebec  Journal,  1842;  was  lieut.-gov.,  Manitoba,  1877-82; 
vid  d.  in  1885. 

G&ITCHT,  AuaDSTiN  Louis,  1789-1867;  a  French  mathematician;  a  member  of  the 
academy  in  ISIS,  and  professor  of  mathematics  In  the  polytechnic  school.  His  repu- 
tation rests  chiefly  upon  his  residuary  and  imi^inary  calcnlns.  In  politics  be  was  a 
firm  legitimist,  steadily  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  time  to  time 
proffered,  and  on  that  account  resigning  his  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  new  univer* 
sity  oS  Paris  in  1852.   He  pabliahed  several  valuable  works  on  the  cahmlns,  etc. 
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OAVODS,  s  meeting,  private  or  public,  of  citizens  to  select  candidates  for  office;  or 
of  members  of  a  legisTatiTe  body  for  a  similar  purpose.  Recently  the  meeningof  the 
terra  baa  been  extended  to  almost  any  conference  prerious  to  final  action.  Thus  the 
people  may  hold  a  C.  to  ask  or  instruct  their  reprraentative  to  support  one  or  another 
measure;  or  the  members  of  a  part^  in  congress,  legislature,  common  council,  or  town- 
meeting  may  hold  a  C.  to  determine  their  course  upon  any  subject.  Legitimately, 
therefore,  the  term  C.  means  a  preliminaiy  or  preparatoiy  meeting  to  arrange  methods 
for  some  desi^ated  end.  Much  effort  and  ingenuity  have  been  spent  in  trying  to 
settle  the  origin  of  the  term,  but  the  most  probable  theory  is  that  it  came  from  Boston 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  onginally  meant  "the  calkers'  meeting,"that 
is,  the  private  gathering  of  the  shlpK»lkers.  Tlie  term  was  applied  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately to  meetings  in  the  period  preceding  the  revolution,  and  when  ttw  federal  government 
was  instituted  it  was  accepted  as  the  official  term  for  what  are  now  called  "  nomloaUng  con- 
venlioDS."  Candidates  for  president  of  the  United  States  were  uniformly  selected  by  a 
C.  of  the  members  of  congress  of  the  several  parties,  from  1780  to  1^.  In  the  election 
of  1824.  the  regular  democratic  C.  candidate,  William  H.  Crawford,  ran  behind  both 
Jackson  and  Adams,  and  but  for  some  Jugglery  in  New  York  would  have  run  even 
behind  Clay  and  come  out  the  lowest  of  nie  lour.  This  result  ended  tiie  congressional 
0.  system  of  presidential  elections,  and  since  that  time  candidates  have  b^n  nomi- 
nated by  naiional  conventions  or  political  parties.  Soon  afterwards  state  conventions 
supplanted  the  legislative  C.  for  the  nomination  of  state  oflteets,  and  now  the  C.  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  meetings  of  partisans  in  legislative  bodies  to  decide  upon  a  policy/ 
or  to  select  candidates  for  presiding  and  other  officers  of  the  particular  body,  or  (m 
joint  G.  of  senators  and  members  of  assembly)  to  settle  upon  nominees  for  U.  ^ 
senators.   On  the  origin  of  the  word  see  Hbtet  and  Queritt  (1885). 

0A1JDEBIG*I28-XLBEUV,  a  t  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Selne-Inf6rieure,  13  m. 
s.  of  Rouen.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  pop.  of  (1891)  10,434.— Caudebbc  is  also 
the  name  of  a  t.  in  the  same  department,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  26 
m.  e.  of  Havre.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  little  towns  on  the  Seine, 
with  its  old  wooden  hous»  and  elm-shaded  quays.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  of  the 
\SOi  c,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  sail-clotn,  leather,  and  soap.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  the  rays  de  Caux,  0.  was  strongly  fortified;  and  In  1419,  so  obstinate  was  its  resist- 
snoe,  that  it  took  the  great  English  gen..  Talbot.  6  months  to  oaptore  It.   Pop. '91,  SSQD. 

CAUSE 'T£,  a  t.  of  Murcia,  Spain,  60  m.  e.s.e.  of  Albaoete.  The  Inhabitants^  ft,fiOO 
In  number,  are  chiefly  engi^ed  In  agricultural  pursuits.  C.  Is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
place  in  New  CastUe,  »  few  miles  finm  Teroel,  where  theze  aze  some  of  the  largest  bone- 
deposits,  fosrilized  and  nnfnssHiiwrt,  In  Enrope. 

CAlTDim  TOBU  (Vureula  Caudina),  two  hifdi,  narrow,  and  wooded  monntidn 
gorges  near  the  town  of  Caudium,  In  ancient  Samtuum,  on  the  boundanr  towards  Cam- 
pania. These  gorges  are  celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeathere  suffered  by  the  Romans 
&ithe  second  Samnlte  war  (831  B.C.).  Four  Roman  legions  commanded  by  the  two  con- 
suls Titus  Yeturius  and  Spuriua  Postumius,  after  marching  through  a  narrow  pass, 
found  themselves  locked  In  a  spacious  vallev,  surrounded  on  all  rides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  DO  way  out  save  that  by  whicn  they  entered,  and  another  pass  on  the 
opposite  side.  Attempting  to  defile  through  the  Utter,  they  found  it  blocked  up  with 
trees  and  stones,  and  commanded  by  the  Somites,  who  had  also  in  the  mean  time  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  other  pass.  Consequraitly,  the  four  legions  were  compelled  to 
encamp  in  the  vall^.  After  smne  days,  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally. The  Samnlte  gen.,  Caius  Pontius,  according  to  old  custom,  comiKlled  the 
Romans  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  then  permitted  them  to  march  back.  This  submis- 
rion  was  regarded  as  too  dominions  for  Rome,  and  consequently  the  two  consuls  and 
the  other  commanders  were  delivered  again  into  the  bands  of  the  Bamnites^  who,  how- 
ever refused  to  have  them. 

CATTDLE  LXGTUSE8.  Lectures  like  those  delivered  by  Mrs.  Caudle,  the  nsg^g  wife 
In  Douglas  Jerrold's  (q.  v.)  famous  work,  Mn.  Oaudl^a  Gurtain  Leeturet. 

CAVamrATA'aA,  a  village  in  Lapralrle  co.,  Canada,  10  m.  w.  of  Montreal,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  the  I^hine  rapids.  It  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Indians, 
remnants  of  the  once  powo^nl  Iroquois.   Pop.  *91,  about  1700. 

OATL  is  a  tbin  membrane  encompassing  the  heads  of  some  children  when  bom,  and 
Is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  superstitions  connected  with  it  from 
very  early  ages  down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  the  popular  belief  that  children  so  bom 
would  tum  out  very  fortunate,  and  that  the  C.  brought  fortime  to  those  purchasing  it. 
This  superstition  was  so  common  in  the  primitive  church,  that  St  Chrysostom  felt  it  his 
duty  to  inveigh  against  it  in  many  of  his  homll-es.  In  later  times,  midwives  sold  the 
0.  to  advocates  at  enormous  prices.  "  as  an  especial  means  tf  making  them  eloquent," 
and  to  seamen,  as  an  infallible  preservative  agrinst  drowning.  It  was  also  supposed 
Stat  the  health  of  the  person  bom  with  it  could  be  told  hy  ute  0.,  whkh.  If  flim  and 
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crisp,  betokened  health,  but  if  relaxed  and  flaccid,  dcknees  or  death.  Daring  lait  centorr, 
itWBB  common  to  find  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  cauls  to  be  sold — from  ClO 
to  £80  being  the  prices  asked  for  them.  So  recently  as  8th  Hay,  1848,  there  was  an 
■dTertisement  in  the  ZomOon  TimM  of  a  C.  to  be  sold,  whlcb  "  was  with  ibi  late  ownet 
thirty  years  In  all  the  perils  of  aseaman's  life,  and' the  owner  died  at  last  at  the  place  of 
his  mrtb."  The  price  asked  was  six  guineas.  Sir  John  Offley,  of  Madeley  manor, 
Staffordshire,  by  his  will,  proved  at  Doctors'  Commons  1658,  deTued  a  C.  set  m  jewels^ 
which  had  covered  him  when  he  was  born,  to  his  daughter,  thereafter  to  ber  son,  ana 
then  to  his  own  heirs-male.  The  C.  was  not  to  be  concealed  or  sold  out  of  the  family. 
See  Brand's  Popular  Atiti(piitte$,  vol.  ill. ;  Jfotea  and  Qimtms,  1st  series,  vol.  vii. 

CAVLADTOOTlltT,  Arkand  AuGuariN  Louia  de,  duke  of  Yiceuza,  a  statesman  of  the 
French  empire,  was  b.  at  Caulaincourt,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Somme,  Dec  S, 
1773.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  rapidly  attained  promotion,  and,  as 
col.  of  a  regiment  of  carbineers,  distingulBhed  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  He 
was  made  a  gen.  of  division  in  1806,  and  shortly  after  created  diuie  of  Vicuua.  In 
1807,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  St.  PeterBbuig,  wheia  he  soon  gained  tlw  c«ifl- 
dence  of  the  cza^  who  often  made  use  of  his  advice.  Disputes  having  azisen  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  C.  endeavored  to  restore  ami^  and  prevent  war;  but  his  pro- 
poesls  being  rejected,  he,  in  1811,  asked  pctmlsdon  to  resign  nis  post,  and  receivea  an 
appointment  in  the  army  of  Spain.  During  the  events  of  1818,  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  plenipotenuaiy  io  diplomatic  affairs.  In  Nov.  of  1618,  he  was  made 
minister  for  foreign  afbirs,  and  in  this  capacity  attended  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
Jan.,  1814.  When  Napoleon  abdicated,  C.  endeavored  to  make  use  of  his  influenos 
with  Alexander  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  fallen  emperor,  and, 
chiefly  through  his  intervention,  the  island  of  Elba  was  ceded  to  Napoleon.  During  the 
hundred  days,  C.  resumed  office  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  made  a  peer. 
On  the  second  restoration,  be  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb,  19, 1887. 
— His  brother,  Auausr  Jkan  Gabriel,  count  of  Caulaincourt,  b.  1777,  served  with  dto- 
tinction  io  all  the  campaigns  from  VJVi  to  1813,  when  he  fell  in  battle. 

CA1TLIZB,  UtAsxixam,  a  peasant  girl  of  France  who  asidred  to  the  milltBTT  faae 

of  the  mud  of  Orleans,  At  the  si^  of  LUle,  In  BwL,  17D8,  die  conveyed  Into  tna  dfev 
an  important  order  to  the  officer  in  command,  for  wmdi  tbe  duke  of  Borgnndy  offma 
her  a  large  reward.  This  she  declined,  but  received  pomiBslon  to  raise  a  company  of 
dragoons.    She  was  killed  In  tbe  battle  of  Denaln,  July  34, 171S,  when  Ibrshal  vHUeia 

defeated  the  imperialists. 

GAVUFLOWEB,  a  variety  of  the  common  kale  or  cabbi^  aflording  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  delicacies  of  tbe  table.  It  was  cultivated  as  a  culinary  vegetable  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Its  culture  was,  however,  little  attended  to  in  England  till  the  end  of 
the  17th  c. ;  but  after  that  time  it  rapidly  increased,  and  jnior  to  the  French  revolution, 
C.  formed  an  article  of  export  from  England  to  Holland,  whilst  English  C.  seed  is  still 
preferred  on  the  continent.  The  C.  is  entirely  the  product  of  cultivation.  The  leaves 
are  not  in  this,  as  In  other  varie^es  of  the  same  species  generally,  the  part  used,  nor  are 
they  BO  delicate  and  fit  for  use  as  those  of  most  of  the  others,  but  the  flover  buds  and 
their  stalks,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  inflorescence  of  the  plant  deformed  by  cuttiva- 
tiOD,  and  forming  a  heaa  or  compact  mass  generally  of  a  white  color.  There  are  many 
subvarleties,  but  all  of  them  are  rather  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
species,  and  in  Britain  generally  require  more  or  leas  protection  during  winter,  whilst 
the  seed  is  sown  on  hotbeds,  that  tiie  plants  may  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  sprins. 
Later  sowings  are  made  in  the  open  ground.  Tne  C.  requires  a  moist  rich  loamy  sou, 
with  abundance  of  manure,  and  above  all,  very  careful  cultivation,  which  Is  directed  to 
the  object  of  having  the  heads  not  merely  large,  but  as  compact  of  pos^ble.  Great  care 
Is  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  proper  plants  for  seed.  In  Scotland,  C.  plants  almost 
always  require  the  protection  of  the  frame  during  winter.  C.  may  be  preserved  for  some 
time  fit  for  use  by  pulling  the  plant  up  by  the  roots,  and  hanging  It  in  a  cold  and  dry 
place. — Broccou  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded  as  another  kind  of  cauliflower. 

GATJLKnrO  is  the  operation  of  driving  oakum  or  untwisted  rope  into  the  seams  of  a 
ship,  to  render  them  water-tight.  The  quantity  thus  driven  in  depends  on  the  thickness 
of  the  planking;  it  varies  from  1  to  13  double  threads  of  oakum,  with  1  or  3  sin^ 
threads  of  spun-yam.  The  caulker  first  rair/u  or  reerm  the  seam — that  is,  drives  a  caulking 
iron  into  it,  to  widen  the  seam  as  much  as  possible,  and  close  any  rents  or  Assures  in 
the  wood;  he  then  drives  in  a  little  spun-yam  or  wliite  oakum  with  a  mallet  and  a  kind 
of  chis^,  and  afterwwds  a  much  larger  quantity  of  black  or  coarse  oakum.  The  ffben 
are  driven  !n  until  tliey  form  a  densely  hard  mass,  which  not  onl^  keeps  out  water,  but 
strengthens  the  planking.   The  seam  is  flnally  coated  with  hot  pitch  or  reun. 

OAULOmA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  in  Italy  near  the  gulf  of  Syllacium.  It  wa*  a 
town  of  importance  five  centailes  before  Christ  In  889  B.O.  it  was  captured  by  I>i<Hi]^ 
rios  tbe  elder  who  removed  Its  people  to  Syracuse.  Porphyry  asserts  that  Pythigmt 
■ought  refuge  in  Caulonla  after  his  expulsion  from  Crotona. 
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OATTLOPTKBIIL  a  generic  name  for  the  stems  pf  fosril  tree-ferns  found  in  the  cailMV 
■iferouB  and  triasrac  meaaniefl.  They  are  hollow,  and  coTered  with  the  markings  simi- 
lar to  the  leaf-scars  on  recent  tree-feras.   Twdre  species  have  been  described. 

OR  CAULX,  6al(»ioh  vm,  1676-1826;  a  French  engineer  and  physicist  who 
redded  In  England  sad  in  Heidelbei^,  and  later  in  Paris.  Little  was  known  of  him 
nntil  Aiago  exhumed  his  works,  from  which  he  conddered  him  to  have  been  the  real 
inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  for  in  one  of  these  works  he  ^ve  the  plan  of  an  apparatus 
for  raising  water  by  the  power  of  steam.  Some  critics  believe  that  it  was  from  Cans 
that  the  marquis  oi  Worcester  got  the  idea,  printed  in  his  Geiiiiury  of  Intentioni  in  1688, 
of  the  "exact  and  true  deposition  of  the  most  stupendous  water-commandinE  eoglnei 
invented  by  the  right  honorable  Edward  Somerset,  lord  marquis  of  Worcester. ' 

aAVBE.  The  words  "  Cause,"  "Causality,"  and  "Causation,"  although  familiar  and 
intelligible  in  ordinary  speech,  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  subtle  questions  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  We  shall  here  advert  IvieQy  to  the  chief  meanings  of  these 
terms,  and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  indicate  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  connection  wiUi 
txmn. 

In  common  language,  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  C.  of  an  event,  tiie  one 
event  immediately  preceding  it,  and  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  happened.  A  man 
slips  his  foot  on  a  ladder,  falls,  and  is  killed:  we  ^ve  the  slipping  of  the  foot  as  the  O. 
oi.  the  fatality.  A  l^slative  assembly  decides  a  question  of  great  moment  by  ttw  castins 
vote  of  the  preddent,  who  is  then  not  unfreqnently  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of  all  the  good 
or  evil  that  followed  on  the  decision.  Now,  a  slight  examination  shows  that  this  mode 
of  speaking  is  defective,  as  not  expressing  the  wh(^e  fact,  or,  in  other  words;  presumes 
a  great  deal  that  is  not  stated.  In  the  supposed  death  from  a  &11,  there  are  many  ooih 
ditions  necrasary  to  the  result  besides  the  slipping  of  the  foot:  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  height  of  the  position,  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  the  fragility  of  tihe  human  tnaoB, 
all  enter  into  the  C.  strictly  represented;  but  for  practical  purposes,  we  leave  out  of 
account  all  those  elements  that  are  not  at  the  moment  under  our  control,  and  allude  to 
the  one  that  is  so.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  decision  of  an  assembly  being  the  effect 
of  the  president's  vote,  we  mean  that  his  share  in  the  responsibility  is  peculiarly  great, 
or  that,  in  order  to  turn  the  vote  in  one  way,  all  that  Is  necessary  is  to  secure  his  indi- 
vidual  ot^nion.  U  we  do  not  enumerate  all  the  conditions  of  the  event.  It  is  because 
some  of  them  will,  in  most  cases,  he  understood  without  being  expressed,  or  because, 
for  the  purpose  fn  view,  they  may  without  detriment  be  overlooked. 

When,  however,  we  aim  at  strict  accuracy,  as  in  the  investigations  of  science,  we 
most  not  be  content  with  singling  out  the  one  turning  event,  but  must  enumerate  every- 
thing that  is  necessaiy  to  the  result.  A  aeienUfie  G.  is  the  full  assemblage  of  eoTt^tunu, 
falling  any  one  of  which,  the  effect  would  not  happen.  In  a  full  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  tides,  we  most  enumerate  all  the  (drcnmstanees  oomwcted  with  their 
production — the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  tiie  moon 
in  their  orbits,  the  globular  form  snd  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  liquidity  of  the  sea,  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth — every  one  of  which  facts  is  an  essential 
in  the  fuU  causation.  The  effect  cannot  be  adequately  accounted  for  without  adverting 
to  every  one  of  those  conditions,  and  it  Is  therefore  the  sum-total  of  them  that  is  rightly 
described  as  the  C.  of  the  tides.  Taking  this  complete  view  of  causation,  it  is  found 
that  every  event  that  happens  is  the  sequel  to  some  previous  event,  in  whose  absence  it 
would  not  hare  been,  but  which  being  present  it  is  sure  to  occur.  Between  the  phe- 
nomena existing  at  any  instant,  toad  the  phenomena  existing  at  the  succeeding  Instuit, 
ttiere  Is  an  invwrlable  OTder  of  succesdon;  to  certain  facts,  oertdn  facts  always  do.  and, 
as  we  believe,  will  continue  to  succeed.  The  invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the  C. ; 
the  invariable  consequent,  the  effect.  What  is  termed  the  taw  <^  UTtioenal  eattmUiffn, 
consists  in  this,  "  that  every  consequent  is  connected  in  the  manner  now  described  with, 
some  particular  antecedent,  or  set  of  antecedents." — Hill's  Logic,  book  iii.  chap.  6. 

The  ph^cal  philosophei^the  chemist  or  physiologist— trusts  to  the  uniformity  with 
which  the  same  C.  yiel<to  the  same  effect;  and  it  he  can  find  out  the  true  snccession  in 
one  instance,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  same  snccession  will  always  hold.  In  the  physical 
sciences,  therefore,  there  ia  no  dispute  as  to  the  law  of  causation  itself;  the  controver- 
sies on  that  head  occur  only  in  metaph^atet.  It  Is  made  a  serious  problem  1^  mental 
philosophers,  and  also  by  theologians,  to  determine  how  we  come  by  the  Irresistible 
belief  tliat  we  are  said  to  possess,  that  every  event  has  and  must  have  a  cause.  There 
are  many  answers  to  this  question :  eight  are  enumerated  by  sir  William  Hamilton  (ZMs- 
euttitms  on  PhQoaopky^  p.  611,  3d  edit.).  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  advert  to  the 
two  radically  opposite  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is  now  surveyed. 

The  one  view  is,  that  we  have  an  instinct  or  ixUwUion  of  tiie  mind  by  whicdi  we  sirQ 
compelled  to  recognize  this  law,  so  that  to  us  it  is  a  necessary  troth,  wnlch  we  cannot 
escape  from  if  we  would.  Our  experience  of  the  outer  world,  doubtless,  shows  us  that 
things  follow  one  another  in  an  oraerly  and  unlfonn  manner,  that  the  stone  that  sinlm 
in  water  to-day  does  not  float  to-morrow,  but  no  exnerience  could  gjve  us  the  sense  of 
commanding  necessity  that  we  have  of  the  law  of  C.  and  effect.  "  Causation  is  not 
the  mere  invariable  association  of  antecedent  and  consequent;  we  fad  that  it  Implies 
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•omethlng  more  than  thte."  The  philosophera  who  maintidn  this  side  fAve  forth  two 
different  afflrmatioDB;  the  oru,  that  we  actnally  possess  an  intuitive  belief  of  necessary 
causaUoa;  the  ethdr,  that  our  possession  of  the  belief  la  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  law 
actually  pervades  the  universe.  Experience  opemtes  to  confirm  us  in  those  instinctive 
tendencies,  but  no  amount  of  experience  would  have  been  able  to  create  tbem. 

lliQ  latest  modifluation  of  the  theory  that  ascribes  our  belief  in  causation  to  an  intnl- 
tion  of  the  mind,  Is  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  the  effect  that  "we 
are  unable  to  think  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the  con- 
ceived  sum,  can  be  either  amplified  or  diminished.  We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed, 
the  creation  of  a  world;  this,  la  fact,  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom.  But  what 
is  our  thought  of  creation?  It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  into 
something.  On  the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  coneelvaUe,  only  as 
the  evolution  of  existeooe  from  poanliiUtT  into  actually,  by  the  flat  of  the  De^y.  And 
what  is  troe  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  oor  concept  at  annihil^on.  we  cu 
tiiink  no  real  anoiliUatioa— no  absolute  sinking  of  Kunethuig  into  nothing."— ZMkus- 
tiom,  p.  619.  Thus,  every  effect  must  have  a  C,  and  every  0.  must  have  its  effect, 
because,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  either  a  pure  creation  or  a  pure  annihilation, 
neither  of  which,  according  to  sir  W.  Hamilton,  is  thinkable  or  conceivable  by  the 
human  mind.  Tills  doctrine,  however,  has  not  found  acceptance  even  by  those  wno,  if 
not  actual  disciples  of  the  author,  are  most  disposed  to  receive  his  philoaophy  generally, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referriw  to  Prof.  Fraser's  in  i%AMopAy,  p.  170;  ArCosh  On 

tite  Dletiie  Qimrwmant,  p.  eW,  4th  edition;  and  luuuel,  art.  metaphyrica,  Bn^dhpadiA 
&itaaniea.  8o  far  from  the  (»eaUon  or  annihili^n  of  miUter  or  force  being  Incon- 
ceivable, it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  until  the  end  of  last  centurr  it  was  not  known 
as  a  fact  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  are  absolutely  indestrucUble.  The  effects  of 
combustion  and  evaporation  could  hardly  suggest  anvthing  else  than  the  annihilation 
of  a  certain  portion  of  material.  Combustion  merely  transformed  the  matenal  con- 
sumed  into  other  shapes,  nothing  being  absolutely  lost  So  much  for  ponderable  matten 
As  reganls  fcffce,  or  moving  power,  ttie  demonstration  that  this  Is  never  absolutdy  lost, 
even  on  the  many  occasions  when  tt  isso  toall  appeanutce,  la  a  still  later  result  of  labo- 
rious scientiflc  inquiries,  bdog,  in  fact,  one  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  within  the  last 
tew  years.  See  Fobcb.  To  represent  therefore,  one  of  the  latest  achievements  of 
experimental  science  as  ^  primitive  intuition  of  the  human  mind,  is  to  violate,  in  the 
strongest  maimer,  our  sense  of  propriety  and  consistency. 

As  opposed  to  the  intuitional  doctrine  of  causation,  we  have  a  variety  of  views  by 
Hume,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  others,  which  need  not  be  specified  in  detalL  One  may 
be  given  as  an  example.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  are  two  affirmations  in  the  theory 
just  discussed;  that  the  mind  possesses  an  intuitive  belief  of  cuuatiim.  and  that  the 
possession  of  this  belief  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  law.  Now,  one  or  both  of 
these  afflrmations  maybe  denied;  and  the  dntMjof  etUier,  by  even  asmall  minori^of 
the  human  race,  is  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  tbeoiy,  because  unanimitif  Is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  instinct.  Now,  many  men  may  possess  an  instinctive  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  all  effects,  and  of  an  effect  to  all  causes;  some,  it  is 
affirmed,  do  not;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  universal  or  essential  part  of  human  nature. 

In  like  manner,  the  second  affirmation — namely,  that  the  possession  of  an  instinctive 
belief  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed — is  denied,  on  the  ground  that  our 
instincts  often  dispose  us  to  believe  things  that  experience  shows  to  be  untrue.  We  have 
a  strong  natural  tendency  to  believe  in  the  universality  and  continuance  of  the  exact 
order  of  things  that  we  are  ourselves  bom  into,  and  are  only  put  right  by  seeing  the 
contrary.  "  A  mere  disposition  to  believe,  even  if  supposed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed.  If,  indeed,  the  belief  ever  amounted  to  an  irresistible 
necessity,  there  would  be  then  no  use  in  appealinK  from  it,  because  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  altering  it.  But  even  then  the  truth  of  the  belief  would  not  follow :  it 
would  only  follow  that  mankind  were  under  a  permanent  necessity  of  t)elieving  what 
mi^t  possibly  not  be  true;  just  as  they  were  under  a  temporary  necessity— quite  as 
irresistible  while  it  lasted — of  believing  that  the  heavens  moved,  and  the  earth  stood  still 
But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  permanent  necessity.  Many  of  the  propositions  of  whidi 
this  is  most  confidently  stated,  great  numbers  of  liuman  beings  have  disbelieved.  The 
things  wtiich  it  has  been  supposed  that  nobody  could  possibly  help  believing,  are  innumer 
able;  but  no  two  generations  would  make  out  the  same  catalogue  of  them.  — Hill's  Logic, 
book  iii.  chap.  31.  Mr.  Mill  and  others  hold  that  the  proof  of  tiie  law  of  causation  rests 
exdusively  on  the  uniform  and  growing  experience  of  the  human  race.  This,  however, 
is  not  incon^tent  with  our  possessing  the  natural  instinct  above,  alluded  to,  which 
we  an  led  to  eupiwse  that  what  is  wiircontinue,  and  what  baa  been  will  be  repeated:  an 
instinct  that  eoineide*,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  law  of  C.  and  effect,  and  is  therefore 
a  predisposition  on  our  part  to  accept  what  experience  teaches  on  this  head.  It  is  only 
maintained  that  the  instmct  is  of  itself  no  proof,  although  useful  in  so  far  as  it  prepares 
us  for  what  there  is  real  evidence  for  believing.  By  yielding  to  the  instinct  in  its  crudest 
shape,  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  scouts  the  idea  that  water  can  ever  be  solid ;  tiie  Afri- 
can would  deny  the  existence  cn  white  men;  and  even  an  inteUigent  European  could  not 
he  persuaded  that  any  metal  would  float.   Experience  must  cwrect  the  iiutinctive  tend- 
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endes,  otherwise  no  reliance  can  ever  be  placed  upon  them;  by  which  we  acknowledge 
it  •>  the  sole  test  of  truth,  while  intnittTe  di^MidUonB  are  no  test  whatever. 

Even  those  who  maintain  the  instinctive  necessi^  of  the  conviction  we  are  discuss- 
ing, admit  two  great  exception^vlz.,  the  existence  of  a  fibst  0.,  itself  uncaused,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  the  exemption  of  human  actions  from  the  rule  that  affiles  so 
strictly  to  physical  nature. 

It  is  further  contested  between  the  two  opposite  schools  of  philosophy,  whether  or 
not  HIND  be  the  sole  ultimate  C.  of  all  phenomena,  aa  it  is  the  C.  most  familiar  to  us — 
D&mely,  the  source  of  our  voluntary  exertions.  On  one  side,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  "  incon- 
ceivable that  dead  force  could  continue  unsupported  for  a  moment  beyond  its  creation. 
We'  cannot  even  conceive  of  ciiange  or  pbeuomena  without  the  energy  of  a  mind. " 
"  The  word  action  has  no  real  significance,  except  when  applied  to  the  doings  of  an 
intelligent  agent"  "  Phenomena  may  have  the  semblance  of  beingproduced  by  physi< 
cal  causes,  but  they  are  in  reality  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  a  mind;  if  they 
do  not  proceed  from  the  human,  they  are  the  result  of  the  divme  will."  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  we  are  here  taking  for  granted  that  every  kind  of  power  is  analogous  to 
that  which  we  happen  to  be  first  acquainted  with;  but  it  is  a  pure  assumption  without 

Sroof  or  relevance,  to  suppose  that  all  modes  of  energy  must  conform  to  this  one  type, 
[ill.  hocAi  ilL  chap.  ff.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  even  in  ourselves,  pure  mind,  or 
mind  acUog  by  itself,  is  not  known  to  be  an  efficient  C. ;  It  must  be  mind  together  with 
body.  The  latKirer  cannot  sustain,  a  day's  toil  merely  because  of  his  migh  to  do  so;  he 
must  be  fed,  and  rested,  and  have  all  his  bodily  organs  in  good  condition,  in  order  to  do 
his  work. 

The  subject  of  causation  was  very  particularly  studied  by  Aristotle.  He  enumerated 
four  different  kinds  of  causes,  which  have  ever  since  had  a  place  in  philosophy.  These 
are  tbe  material,  the  formal,  the  ^fficUat,  and  the  finaL  The  first,  or  material,  is  what 
anything  is  made  of;  brass  or  muble  U  the  material  C.  of  a  statue.  The  fonnal  Is  the 
form,  type,  or  patteni  according  to  which  anything  is  made;  the  drawings  of  the  archi- 
tect would  be  the  formal  C.  of  a  house.  The  effic^  Is  the  power  acting  to  produce  the 
work,  the  manual  enei;gy  and  skill  of  the  workmen,  or  the  mechanical  prime  mover, 
whether  that  be  human  or  any  other.  The  finaX  C.  is  the  end  or  motive  on  whose 
account  the  work  is  produced,  the  subsistence,  profit,  or  pleasure  of  the  workmsn. 
Aristotle  mentions  tbe  case  of  a  physician  curing  himself,  as  exemplifying  all  the  causes 
in  one  and  tbe  same  subject  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  what  we  ^ould  now  term  the 
aggregate  of  coTidiOon*  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  work  of  man;  It  being  essen- 
^  diat  there  should  be  a  motive  for  the  work  (final),  a  material  to  operate  uiwn  ^nate- 
risl),  a  idan  to  proceed  b^  (formal),  and  an  exertion  of  ener^  to  do  what  Is  wanted 
(e^irait).  When  nature  u  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  creative  mind,  these  causes  are 
eonddered  as  inhering  in  the  Divine  contriver. 

CAVHE  cfejSBBS,  a  convenient  French  term  for  an  especially  interesting  and  im- 
portant legal  trial,  criminal  or  civil,  such  as  the  Douglas  case  (1789-71),  the  Drod 
Soott  case  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  possession  of  a  negro  (1856),  the  famous  Tich- 
borne  case  in  England  (1871-74),  and  that  of  tbe  Pamell  inqulTT  (1889).  There  is  a 
French  collection  of  Qtvu»  CU^ma  et  Interema/ntet  (23  vols.  1*^7-45),  by  Qayot  de 
Pttaval,  with  later  continuations. 

CAmSBIX.  (French,  chat,  goadp.)  This  term  was  first  used  in  a  literary  way  by 
Bainte-Beuve  (q.  v.)  In  his  fsmoua  OavmriM  du  LumM,  and  signifiea  a  shwt,  familiar 
arUcle  on  any  Subject,  usually  published  in  magadnes  or  newspapers.  Aa  the  writer  is 
OBDerally  well  known.  Its  style  Is  omveniant  wWe  readen  are  intereated  in  the  author 
«8  well  as  In  what  he  says.  It  is  leaa  formal  dian  the  generally  accepted  s^le  of 
essay. 

GAUBTIO  (Or.  burning),  in  medicine  and  in  diemlstry,  is  the  term  applied  to  such 
substances  as  exert  a  corroding  or  distntcgrating  action  on  the  skin  and  flesh.  Lunar 
O.  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and  e<mmon  G.  is  potash.  When  used  aa  a  C.  in  medicine,  the 
substance  is  fused  and  cast  into  molds,  which  yield  the  C.  m  small  sticks  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  or  rather  less.— (?.  is  also  used  in  chemistry  in  an  adjective 
aense—thus  O.  lime,  or  pure  lime.  CaO,  as  distinguished  from  mild  lime,  or  Uie  carbonate 
of  lime,  CaCOi,  C.  magnesia,  MgO.  and  mild  magnesia,  MgCO»,  etc. 

OAmtIO,  Catacaustio,  and  Diacadstic.  In  optics,  C,  is  iho  name  given  to  the 
curved  line  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted 
from  a  reflecting  or  refracting  surface,  when  the  reflection  or  refraction  is  inaccurate. 
When  the  C.  curve  is  formedby  reflection,  it  is  called  the  catacaustic— sometimes  simply 
the  C. ;  when  formed  by  refraction,  it  is  called  tbe  diacausUo  curve.  In  mathematical 
language,  a  curve  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  lines  drawn 
according  to  a  given  law  is  called  the  envelope,  and  is  such  that  the  lines  are  all  tangents 
to  it  As  in  a  system  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted  by  the  same  surface  all  follow  the 
same  law,  it  follows  that  the  0.  Is  the  envelope  of  reflected  or  refracted  rays. 

An  example  of  tlie  catacaustic  is  given  m  the  annexed  figure  for  the  case  of  rays 
falling  directly  on  a  concave  spheriaa  mirror.  BAB',  from  a  point  so  distant  as  to  be 
praoimally  parallel.  The  curve  may  be  s^d  to  be  made  up  of  an  Infinite  number  of 
points,  such  as  C,  where  two  very  near  rays,  such  as  P,  Q,  intersect  after  reflection, 
'nils  catacaustic  is  an  epicycloid.  The  curve  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the 
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reflecttnff  suf  ace.  Li  the  case  represented  Id  the  figure,  the  cnap  point  li  «t  F,  Hie 
prindpal  focus.   No  mcta  simple  example  can  be  giren  of  the  dlacaustlc  curve  as  tint 

above  given  of  the  catacaustic   It  is  only  in  the  ^Am 

flest  cases  that  the  curve  takes  a  recognicaUe  form, 
n  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  plane  surface,  it  is 
shown  that  the  diacaustic  curve  u  the  erolute  tither 
of  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse,  according  as  the  refractiTe 
Index  of  the  medium  is  gree^r  or  less  than  unity. 

The  reader  may  see  a  catacaustic  on  the  surface  of 
tea  in  a  tea-cup  about  half  fuU,  by  holding  Uie  circu- 
lar rim  to  the  sun's  light.    The  space  within  the 
caustic  curve  is  all  brighter  than  tluU  without,  as  it 
deaily  should  be,  as       the  light  reflected  afflecti 
that  space,  while  no  point  without  the  cum  ia  affeeteit 
by  more  than  the  light  reflected  ftont  h^  of  the  surCsos; 
O&UtSBlTB',  a  watering  nlace  In  Hautes-INr^n^es,  France,  96  m.  from  Tarbes.  It 
Is  In  a  badn  8854  ft.  above  tide,  uid  is  noted  for  ita  many  hot  sulphur  q)rlnga,  langing 
from  102'  to  140*  F.   Pop.  1800. 

GAUTEBT.   See  BLESDma,  and  MoxA. 

CATTVEBIFirSAX,  a  t.  of  the  district  of  Coimbatoor,  In  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cauveiy,  in  lat.  11'  S4'  n.,  and  Ions,  77"  w  east.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  neighlioring  gorge  of  80  m.  in  length  throu^  the  eastern  Gliauts,  along  which 
the  CauTeiy  finds  a  passage.   Pop.  of  C.  (or  faeM-qpitram).  7>00(k 

C&VTXBT,  or  Eaysbe,  a  tlver  in  the  s.  of  Blndnstan,  rising  in  Curg,  and  flfiwing 
through  Mysore  and  Madras,  with  a  coarse  of  472  m.,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  by  various 
mouths.  Its  delta,  with  a  coast  of  80  m.,  and  a  depth  of  70,  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tan  jore.  The  C.  is  peculiarly  available  for  irrigation.  During  the  nuny  Beasom, 
the  stream  is  navigabU  for  small  craiL 

CATA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Salerno,  8^  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of  Salerno. 
It  ia  a  flonrishlng  place,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  cottou,  linen,  and  pottery.  About 
a  mile  from  C.  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Trinltv,  witii  its  maguifi- 
cent  axchlvee,  containing  numerous  HSS.  and  parchment  rolls.  Its  library,  at  one  time 
also  rich  in  HSS.  and  rare  printed  boolts,  has  been  dispersed.  Pop.  of  commune.  21,000. 

OATACnrASX,  Sir  Loms,  was  horn  In  Franee  in  1841.  eanoated  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
Lnkton,  and  in  1867  became  a  British  subject  by  natuializaUon.  He  had  seen  twenty- 
one  ywa*  military  and  political  service  in  India  when  be  was  murdered  on  September 

6,  lv79,  at  Eabol.   See  AvoHAHUTAiff. 

OATAIOVAO,  £l£oiiorb  Lodis  OoDBmoT,  1801-45 ;  a  Journalist  of  Paris,  son  of 
Jean  Baptiste.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Louis  Philippe  and  one  of  the  prominent  found- 
ers of  the  "  Societe  des  Amis  du  People,"  and  of  the  "  Societe  des  Droits  de  rHomme." 
He  wss  often  arrested  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  1885  and  went  to  Bel- 
gium. In  1841,  be  returned  to  Paris  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  S^orma,  the 
ablest  of  the  opposition  newspapera 

GAVAieVAC,  Louis  EoGtex,  was  b.  in  Paris,  1803,  and  was  educated  in  the  Polytech- 
nic school,  and  the  Beole  d^ApptkaHon  at  Meta.  He  first  served  In  the  Morea,  and  after- 
wards in  Africa  (whiUwr  he  was  sent  in  1688  Into  a  kind  of  honorable  «zile,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  too  free  expression  of  Ofdnian  in  favor  ol  republican  insUtutlonsX  where  he 
acquired  great  distinction  by  liis  energy,  Coolness,  and  intrepidity.  Be  was  made  dief 
de  batiullon  in  1887.  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigade-gen.  in  1844.  In  1848,  he  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  but  in  view  of  the  impending  revolutionary  dan- 
gers, was  called  to  Paris,  be  having  also  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  national 
assemblv  by  the  two  departments  of  Lot  and  Seine.  In  the  insurr^tion  of  June  which 
followed,  C.,  as  minister  of  war.  had  a  most  difficult  task  to  play,  and  he  displayed, 
during  the  four  days  and  nights  of  the  contest,  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  finnneas, 
and  activity.  His  plan  of  action  appeared  strange  and  almost  traitorous  at  tlie  time.  In 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  national  assembly,  who  desired  tiiat  the  troops  should  ba 
dispersed  over  Paris,  he  divided  his  men  into  three  separate  bodies,  whidi  nad  to  dear 
their  several  routes  from  obstacles  in  order  to  efllect  a  reunion,  streets  and  even  quarters 
of  the  city  being  left  for  some  time  without  militaiy  protection.  Bearding  Uie  out- 
break more  as  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war  than  a  mere  usurrection,  he,  in  fact,  met  the 
insurgents  in  true  order  of  battle.  His  operations  were  successful,  and  bis  clemency 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  generaUiIp.  When  he  had  the  power  of  assuming  the  dicta- 
torship, he  redgned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  national  assembly,  which  appointed  hha 
president  of  the  couucil.  As  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  was  elected,  he  received  about  a  miluon  and  a  half  of  votes.  On  the  eaup 
tfetat  of  Dec.,  1861,  C.  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a  short  deten^n;  and  though 
he  consistently  refused  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  empire,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
in  France  without  molestation.  He  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  Oct,  1857,  at 
his  country-house  near  Tours,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemeteir  of  Hontmartre,  Paris,  in 
presence  of  many  thousand  spectators,  including  several  republican  leaders.  In  debate^ 
G.  was  remarkalMy  tinliltt  his  countrymen,  being  not  vt^iUue  and  declamatory,  but  sohMg 
clear,  and  moderate. 
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OAVAILLON,  a  t.  and  tmportant  railway  janctlou  in  Vanclnse,  France,  18  m.  B.e.  of 
ATiKnon.  It  is  a  poorly  bailt  and  dirty  place,  but  has  a  fine  town-house,  an  old  church, 
of  ine  13th  c.  ana  the  remaias  of  a  tiiumphal  arch  of  about  the  time  of  Constantine; 
other  relics  of  the  Roman  period  are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  coDsideraUe 
trade  in  dried  fruits,  madder,  and  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  fertile  region' 
around.    Pop.,  '91,  9077. 

CAYALCAMTI,  GuiDO,  abt.  1250-1300;  an  Italian  poet  and  pbllosopber,  son  of  the 
phlioaopher  whom  Dante  pictured  in  torment  among  the  Epicureans  and  Atheists— 
but  liimself  a  friend  of  the  great  poet.  By  marriage  C.  became  the  head  of  the  Gliibel- 
llnes,  and  after  some  years  was  banished  with  the  other  leaders,  and  died  in  exile.  His 
poems  are  chiefly  in  honor  of  a  French  lady,  by  him  called  Mandetta.  He  also  wrote  on 
philosophy  and  ontory.   See  Bartotl's  Sloria  Oella  LeUeratmtt  itaiiaJta,  YfA.  IV.  (1881.) 

OATAUES,  In  fwtlflcation,  Is  a  defense-work  constmcted  on  the  Urre^ein  or  level 
ground  of  a  bastion.  It  rises  to  a  hei^t  varying  from  8  to  12  ft.  above  the  ramput, 
and  has  a  parapet  about  6  ft.  high.   Its  uses  are  to  command  any  rising  ground. 

CATAXIEB  (Fr.  cJieaalier ;  Ital.  eavafiere ;  Span.  mboUero,  probably  from  the  Latin 
eaballas,  a  horse)  originally  meant  any  horse-soldier,  but  in  English  history  is  the 
name  given  to  the  party  which  adhered  to  King  Charles  I.,  in  opposition  to  the  round- 
heads (q.  v.),  or  friends  of  the  parliament. 

CATALXSX,  a  county  In  northeastern  North  Dakota,  formed  In  1873  from  part  of 
Fembina  and  organized  in  1884;  1512  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  6471.    Co.  seat,  Langdon. 

CATAUES',  J  sAJf,  about  1680-1740;  amUiveof  lower  Languedoc,  in  southern  France; 
the  &mouB  chief  of  the  Camiaards  (who  in  some  particulars  seem  to  have  been  the  pie- 
cursore  of  the  Eneliah  and  American  shakers).  He  was  a  peasant's  son,  and  waa 
employed  in  sheep-keeping,  afterwards  as  apprentice  to  a  baker,  and  within  that  period 
trained  by  a  pious  Protestant  mother.  He  was  driven  from  his  native  place  by  the  pitl' 
less  persccntioD  of  Protestants  that  followed  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  took  refuge  in  Geneva.  The  murderous  dragounades  of  Louis  XIV.  drove  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Cevennes  at  last  to  revolt,  and  C.,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  being  their 
deliverer,  returned  in  1702  to  hia  own  country,  where  be  became  one  of  the  chosea  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  July  of  -  that  year.  It  was  Roland  who  was 
put  in  chief  command,  but  O.  soon  rose  to  be  his  equal,  and.  though  untrained  in  arms, 
fie  displayed  not  only  fiery  courage,  but  extraordinuy  military  skill.  Although  these 
"  children  of  God,"  as  tlie  insurgents  were  called,  numbered  at  the  most  not  more  than 
B,000  men-at-arms.  tJ^y  coped  successfully  again  and  again  with  the  far  neater  forces  of 
the  king,  aod  were  never  entirely  conquered.  After  several  conflicts,  C.  changed  the  seat 
of  the  war  tothe  Vivarais;  and  Feb.  10,  1708,  defeatedtheroyal  troops  at  Ardeche;  but 
a  few  days  later  waa  himself  defeated,  but,  recovering  himself,  was  successful  in  subee- 

?uent  encounters;  invadedthere^onof  thepl^na  and  even  threatened  Nismes.  In  April, 
704,  he  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Montrevel,  but  retreated  with  two-thirds  of  bis  forcea. 
Marshal  Villiers,  being  sent  against  him.  proposed  to  negotiate  instead  of  fighting,  and 
although  Roland  refused  tolisten,  C.  agreed  to  treat,  and  received  a  captain's  commisdon 
and  a  pension,  while  his  father  and  other  Protestant  prisoners  were  liberated.  As  this 
treaty  did  not  secure  general  liberty  of  conscience,  C.  was  denounced  aa  a  traitor,  and 
was  so  disheartened  by  his  treatment  everywhere,  that  he  left  France  for  Switzerland, 
and  from  thence  passed  to  Holland,  where  he  married.  Having  been  authorized  to 
recruit  a  re^ment  of  Camieards  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  be  proceeded  to  England,  where  he 
raised  a  rerimeot,  and  was  sent  by  Queen  Anne  to  Spain  under  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  Sir  Ciloudsly  Shovel,  in  May,  1705.  At  the  battle  of  Almanza  he  was  barely 
■aved  from  death.  After  his  return  to  England  ho  wns  made  a  raajor'general  and  gov- 
ernor of  Jersey,  and  finally  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  He  died  at  C!helsea.  See 
CAuiBAJBDs;  also  sketch  in  JJietionary  of  NationaZ  Biography  (1887). 

CATALIXRI,  KuiLio  DE',  composer,  was  bom  in  Rome  about  1550,  and  died  in  Flor^ 
«nce  about  1600.  He  was  of  excellent  family,  received  a  good  education,  and  was  called 
to  the  Medici  court  In  Florence  as  general  inspector  of  art.  He  bad  studied  various  in- 
struments and  the  theory  of  music,  and  he  wrote  numerous  madrigals  and  short  musical 
I^ys.  Althoogh  Iw  Imitated  Ouxlni  and  Perl,  of  whom  he  was  In  reality  the  raecursor 
rather  than  a  f ollowei;  he  took  no  acUve  part  in  the  Florentine  music  reform.  His  great 
work  was  a  dranu^ic  oratorio,  La  ra^rtaentaanoM  deW  onAna  e  M  eorpOt  which  was  per< 
Ibnned  in  Borne  in  1000. 

OAVALIXB^  SBBTEHIE,   See  Cicisbko. 

CATAUJ,  FBAncEBCo  (Pletro-Francesco  Caletti-Bnmi),  composer,  bom  In  Crema. 
near  Venice,  in  1600,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1676.  His  father  was  maeftro  di  eappella  at 
the  church  of  S.  Maria,  and  the  boy's  talent  attracted  the  attention  of  Federigo  CavalU, 
podest^  of  Crema,  who  became  his  patron  and  by  whose  name  he  was  Icnown.  He 
studied  under  Monteverde  and  was  his  greatest  pupil  and  follower.  He  was  made 
organist  in  S.  Marco  In  1065,  and  in  1668  became  maestro  di  eappella,  holding  this  post 
untU  his  death.  Canlli  was  for  a  short  time  In  the  service  of  the  elector  ckF  Bavaria, 
and  visited  Paris  twice  in  1060  and  1002.  A  collection  of  Caval!l*s  church  music  was 
published  In  Venice  in  1060,  and  some  vespers  for  e^ht  voices  in  1075.  But  it  is  u  a 
dramatic  composer  that  Cavalll  Is  celebrated.  He  treated  the  style  develtqied  Cacclnl, 
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Perl,  and  Hontererde  with  greater  freedom  InrhythDi.  and  though  his  harmoiir  is  crude 
ho  gave  greater  dramatic  and  decJamatory  erpreesion  to  the  vhole.  He  prepared  thn 
opera  for  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  waa  the  greatest  dramatic  oompoBer  of  hia  time.  His 
operas  include  :  Le  Noete  di  Tetide  e  di  Pe^A?,  Venice.  1639  ;  La  DMone,  1641 ;  H  Oiaxme, 
1849 :  Aiemm^,  1651;  II  Sorte,  16S4 :  and  L'Artmitia,  1656.  See  Ambroa's  QuehieJits 
a^Mutik{^\.  IV.). 

CATALUm,  PiETBO,  1359-1844;  a  Roman  artist  taught  by  Qiotto,  whom  it 
18  believed  he  assisted  in  the  mosaic  of  the  ship  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's 
church.  He  was  also  an  adept  at  painting,  and  hia  grand  fresco  of  the  crucifixion  at 
Aasisi  is  still  in  tolerable  pteaervauon. 

OATALBT  is  a  general  name  for  horse  soldiers  or  troopers,  and  hi  the  noited  States 
army  it  is  divided  into  regiments,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a  colonel.  There  are 
ten  regiments,  eight  being  composed  of  white  troopers  and  two  of  colored.  The  Krst 
Regiment  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  Jlarch  2,  1883,  as  the  first  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  the  desigDation  was  changed  to  caraltr  1^  act  of  August  8.  1861.  The 
Second  Regiment  waa  organized  by  act  of  Congress.  Uay  28,  1886,  as  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Orugoona,  converted  into  a  regiment  of  riflemen  by  act  of  August  23,  1842,  re- 
converted to  (IragooDs  in  April,  1844,  and  the  designation  changed  to  cavalry  in  August, 
1861.  The  Third  Regiment  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress.  May  19,  1846,  as  the  reg- 
iment of  mounted  riflemen,  and  its  designation  changed  to  cavalry  August  8,  1861.  The 
Fourth  and  Fifth  were  organized  March  8,  1855  as  the  First  and  Second  Regiments  of 
Cavalry,  and  the  designation  changed  to  Fourth  and  Fifth  Regiments  in  August,  1S61. 
The  Sixth  Regiment  was  organized  by  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  May,  1861,  and 
coaflrmed  by  act  of  Congress  in  July,  1861.  The  Seventh.  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth 
were  organized  by  act  of  Oongreas  July.  1866.  Besides  the  colonel  there  are  allowed  to 
each  regiment  1  lieatenant-coioncl,  8  majors.  13  captains,  12  flrst-Ueutenants,  and  13 
aecoDd-lieutenants,  besides  two  additional  lieutenants,  one  for  adjutant  and  the  other  for 
regimental  quartermaster,  1  chaplain,  1  sgc. -major,  1  qrmr.-sgt.,  1  chief  musician,  1 
saddler  sgt.,  1  chief  trumpeter,  10  first  sgta.,  60  sgts.,  40  t-orporals,  20  trumpeters,  30 
farriers  and  blacksmiths,  10  saddlers,  10  wagoners,  853  privates.  This  gives  605  en- 
listed men  to  a  regiment,  or  6050  for  the  ten  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  number  of  com- 

ganies  to  which  enlisted  men  are  assigned  has  recently  been  reduced  from  twelve  to  tea 
y  transferring  the  officers  and  men  on  duty  with  companies  "L"  and"M"  to  the 
other  companies  of  the  regiment,  and  leaving  those  two  companies  simply  as  "skeic* 
tons,"  assigning  to  them  officers  of  the  regiment  who  are  away  on  detached  service,  or 
who  have  been  condemned  by  medical  boards  as  being  unfit  for  further  active  service. 
Like  tlie  other  arms  of  the  service,  the  cavalry  regiments  are  distributed  among  a  great 
number  of  posts,  and  seldom  are  all  the  companies  of  a  regiment  on  duty  at  the  same 
place.  On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  cavalry  follows  the  field  artillery.  The  color  of 
the  facings  and  trimmings  of  the  cavalry  is  yellow. 

Egypt  probably  affords  the  eariiest  mstorical  record  of  uy  dIsUnct  attempt  at  military 
organization,  and  from  the  earliest  dates  at  which  there  is  anyrecordof  armed  men  behi^ 
sjralematically  trained,  cavalry  hasalways  formed  an  integral  part.  In  early  times  chari- 
ots, although  perfectly  distinct  from  the  cavalry,  seem  to  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  it.  Xenophon  gives  the  first  really  authentic  account  of  cavalry  in  his  statem^t 
regarding  the  formation  of  cavalry  Into  divisions  by  Lycurgus.  In  B.C.  871,  Epamlnon- 
das  raised  a  corps  of  6000  cavalry;  and  from  this  time,  armed  horsemen  were  very  much 
cultivated  by  generals  commanding  the  armies,  and  many  of  their  successes  are  due  to 
the  prowess  of  the  cavalry.  The  Greeks  had  both  heavv  and  light  caraliy,  and  to  these 
AKxander  the  Great  added  a  third  class,  trained  to  fight  both  mounted  and  on  foot.  Cav- 
alry fell  into  comparative  disuse  for  a  while,  but  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  rn)nb- 
llc  it  came  again  into  favor,  and  was  organized  by  the  Romans  Into  regiments  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  men.  The  Gauls  for  many  years  furnished  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  cavalry  in  use  in  Europe,  and  the  reputation  attained  by  these  horsemen 
was  of  the  highest  order.  Saddles  were  first  used  In  the  time  of  Constaotine,  and  stir- 
rups were  Introduced  by  the  Franks  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuir.  The  inven- 
tion of  gui^povdw  and  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system  made  a  change  in  military  ta«v 
tics,  and  cavalry  as  it  now  exists  dates  from  about  1446.  In  the  time  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  his  gens-d'armes  were  reckoned  the  best  cavalry  in  Europe.  They  had,  howeva", 
some  years  later  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  Spaniards  ;  thev  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  Gei^ 
mans,  who  brought  In  anew  system  of  tactics  andfonneu  their  men  Insixoreight  ranks. 
Instead  of  in  one  rank,  which  was  the  former  prevailing  custom.  Maurice  of  Nassau 
was  the  first  to  train  cavalry  with  a  view  to  their  mobility,  and  teach  them  to  act  as  sep- 
arate bodies  and  in  distinct  llacs.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  lance  as  a  caval^ 
weapoii  gradually  disappeared.  Gustavns  Adolplms  was  the  next  most  prominent 
advocate  of  the  cavalry  arm,  and  his  formation  of  tliree  lines  was  quite  generally  adopted 
by  tho  rest  of  Europe.  The  wars  of  LouisXIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  we-^  great  developers 
of  the  military  art,  and  their  cavalry  was  renowned.  About  this  time  armor  and  ^e 
lance  were  very  generally  abandonect.  The  Turkish  horsemen  were  also  greatly  dreaded 
by  their  opptments,  and  the  Russian  infantry  feared  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
carried  chevauz-de-frisc  in  carts  to  x^^-iWSi  taemselves.   Marshal  Saze  was  among  tlu* 
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flnl  to  recognize  the  great  use  of  light  cavalry  for  the  purpon  of  reooanoltilog  and  for 
celerity  ia  movement  on  all  occasions,  and  he  showed  a  masterly  understanding  of  the 
power  gained  by  a  combination  of  artillery  and  caTalry.  Frederick  the  Great  discon- 
tinued arming  cavalry  with  fire-arms  and  did  uwa?  entirely  with  firing  in  line.  He  gave 
wonderful  examples  of  what  careful  training  and  thorough  preparation  can  do  when 
combined  with  rapidity  of  execution  in  the  field.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  grasped  thtf 
great  good  that  could  be  derived  from  a  careful  organization  of  the  cavalry  that  would 
enable  him  to  follow  up  and  reap  the  fruit  of  his  victories.  The  manner  in  which  he 
employed  his  mounted  scouts,  and  the  reconnoitres  that  bis  cavalry  constantly  made, 
were  very  considerable  factors  in  his  success  in  outmanceuvring  his  enemies  and  antic- 1 
fpating  tiielr  deeigns.  The  fact  of  his  cavalry  having  been  utterly  demoralized  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  and  of  tlieir  not  again  being  completely  reorganized,  prevented  Iiis 
following  up  his  subsequent  victories  as  brilliantly  as  be  had  formerly  been  able  to  do. 
The  French  cuirassiers  were  now  armored  to  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  the  custom 
for  many  years,  and  the  lance  was  once  more  iDtroduced,  and  lias  ever  since  been  the 
arm  of  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  force  of  Europe.  The  long  peace  that  followed  these 
campaigns,  and  the  few  opportunlticB  when  war  did  break  out  for  the  use  of  caraliy, 
conduced  greatly  toward  its  deterioration.  In  India  many  deeds  of  valor  were  accom- 
plished by  both  English  and  native  horsemen,  but  the  European  battlefields  were,  as  a 
rule,  unsuited  for  cavalry  tactics.  When  Austria  and  Prussia  fought  in  1866  there  was 
a  large  force  of  cavalry,  but  beyond  reconnoitring  little  was  really  accomplished.  A  few 
lessons  were  learned,  however,  which  bore  excellent  fruit  later  when  France  and  Prus- 
sia came  together.  The  cavalry  of  the  latter  was  most  carefully  organized  and  drilled, 
and  proved  most  efficient  in  gaming  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  French.  The 
information  obtained,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  German  troops  were  masked, 
enabled  their  strategic  movements  to  be  brouriit  to  a  successful  issue.  The  lYench  cav- 
alry, on  the  other  hand,  were  not  as  thCMroughly  equipped  for  service,  owing  greatly  to 
the  neglect  that  had  attended  military  matters  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  the  blow  tliaC  the  cavalry  received  at  this  time  has  lasted,  as  the  prestige  it  once 
enjoyed  has  never  since  been  attained.  Great  progress  was  made  in  the  cavalry  of  the 
United  States  during  the  civil  war.  jAJthough  at  first  composed  largely  of  inexperienced 
troops,  the  cavalry,  oef ore  the  war  closed,  was  admirably  orgaaizea  and  attained  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  efBclency  in  both  armies.  Carbines,  capable  of  firing  a  number 
of  rounds  without  reloading,  and  sabres  formed  the  arms.  In  the  expeditions  against 
the  Indiana  in  the  West  the  cavalry  added  greatly  to  Its  laurels.  Cavalry,  as  a  rule,  is 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry,  on  ground  favorable  to  its  manoeuvres,  and  where  it  will 
bo  masked  from  fire  until  the  moment  arrives  for  bringiDg  it  into  action.  Here,  if  act- 
ing ira  the  defensive,  the  cavalry  watches  its  opportunity  to  support  the  other  troops, 
driving  back  the  enemy  by  tnompt  and  vigorous  charges,  or  if  on  the  oifensive,  bidioe 
its  time  to  rush  upon  the  assailant  when  his  ranks  commence  to  waver  or  show  signs  of 
disorganization  from  the  assaults  of  the  other  arms.  The  habitual  formation  for  attack . 
is  iu  two  lines,  with  a  reserve  or  support  in  the  rear.  So  long  as  infantry  maintains  its 
position  firmly,  particularly  if  the  ground  be  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  movementa  of  cav 
airy,  the  chances  are  held  to  be  against  the  successful  attack  of  the  latter, 

OATAV,  an  inland  co.  in  the  s.  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  It  lies  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
Ireland,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  20  from  the  Irish  sea.  Area,  746  sq.m.  About 
three  fourths  is  arable.  Bogs  and  hills,  with  many  small  lakes,  are  found  in  the  n.w. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Erne,  the  Woodford,  and  the  Annalee.  The  e.  half  of  C  rests 
on  clay-slate  and  gray  wacke;  the  mountain-district  ia  tbc'w.  is  carboniferous  formation. 
Of  minerals,  C.  pSords  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  many  mineral  springs.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  damp;  and  the  soil  ia  poor,  wet,  and  clayey,  except  along  the  streams, 
but  considerable  quanuties  of  grain  are  produced.  The  popolatlon,  which  had  fallen 
to  153,906  in  1861,  was  In  1881  only  129,476,  of  whom  104,328  were  Boman  Catholics, 
18,990  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  In  1891,  the  population 
was  111,917.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industry,  but  linen  is  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Chief  towns — Cavau.  Ttailieborougb,  and  Belturbet.  C.  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

CAT'AK,  the  capital  of  Cavan  co.,  Ireland,  >s  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Annalee,  70 
m.  n.w.  of  Dublin,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  the  Irish  X.  W.  railway.  The  suburbs 
are  chiefly  wretched  cabins.   The  principal  buildings  are  in  the  w.  outskirts.  The 

fiublic  garden  was  bequeathed  by  a  late  lady  Farnham,  and  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
ord  Farnham  lies  between  C.  and  Lough  Oughter,  which  is  about  5  m.  west.  Pop. 
about  3000.    Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industry  of  the  people. 

OATABZE'XE,  a  t.  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice,  22  m.  s.s.w,  of  Venice  city. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Adige,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  C.  deslro  and  C.  smistro. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  silk,  and  wood  ' 


OATATIIIA,  a  short  form  of  operatic  air,  of  a  soft  cliaracter,  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary aria  In  consisting  only  of  one  part,  and  that  spun  out  more  in  the  form  of  a  song. 
Hodern  composers  have,  however,  disregarded  this  dlfterenee.   Bosslnl  mixes  both. 
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Weber,  in  hla  operas,  adds  an  Introduction  or  a  redtatire.  The  most  perfect  ipecbAen 
of  the  G.  'iMtbutinMeyexbee^aapenolBobertthaDnP. 

CA.Yif'EDWASD,  deaerres  mention  as  the  founder  of  the  OenOeman'a  Matmhte,  the 
flret  llteruy  journal  of  the  Und  ever  established.  He  was  b.  at  Newton.  In  W arwick- 
ahii^  in  1691;  obtained  a  good  education  at  Rugby;  and,  after  manj  Ticissitudea, 
became  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Obtaining  mooey  enough  to  set  up  a  small  printing- 
office,  be  projected  the  0entimum'$  MagaeiM,  which  has  now  existed  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter.  He  was  the  friend  and  early  patron  of  SamaeUotuison.  D.Jan., 1751. 

GATX,  WrLUAH,  an  English  divine  and  scholar  of  distinction,  was  b.  at  Pickwell, 
Xjeicestershire,  Dec..  1687.  He  studied  at  Cambridge;  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of 
lalingtOQ  in  1663;  afterwards  to  the  rectory  of  Allhijlows  the  Qreat.  Loudon;  and  in 
1690  to  the  Tioarage  of  Isleworth.  Middlesex.  He  d.  at  Windsor,  Aug.  4, 171&  He  waa 
the  author  of  many  works  of  a  religious  character,  the  most  importuit  of  which  are  the 
JUtn  Oa  Avodktj  Xmm  ^  the  jWAtfray  and  iVAnd^  Ckriiiiianity,  which  were  fflooe 
standard  works. 

CATEAT  (Lat.  eatieo,  to  beware),  a  Indiclal  warning  or  caution.  Caveats,  in  Eng- 
land, are  used  to  stop  tiie  enrollment  of  decrees  In  chancery,  the  issidng  of  lunacy  com- 
missions, etc.  It  consists  in  an  intimation  by  the  party  Interested  to  ue  proper  offioen 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  step  without  sucn  intimation  being  made  to  the  said 
party  as  shall  enable  him  to  appear  sumI  object. 

OATEAT  EKFTOB,  notice  to  a  purchaser  of  property  to  beware  or  be  watchful  of 
his  rights.  In  a  sale  of  real  estate  tn^  riehta  of  the  purchaser  depend  entirely  upon  the 
covenants  of  title  which  he  receives;  but  personal  property  the  purchaser  takes  at 
his  own  risk,  unless  the  seller  gives  an  express  warranty,  or  the  law  should  imply  such 
wairanty  txom  the  circumstance  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  sold,  or  unless 
the  seller  sbould  be  guilty  of  fraudulent  miarepreaentatlon  or  concealment  in  respect  to 
a  material  inducement  to  the  sale. 

OAVEAU,  a  convivial  and  literary  association  In  Paris,  so  called  from  meeting  in  a 
eavem  known  as  "the  cave."  It  was  started  in  1739,  and  continued  about  ten  years. 
Dinners  were  given  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month,  which  were  attended  by  Helve- 
tiuB,  Crebillon,  and  other  celebrities.  The  Caveau  Modeme  was  started  in  1806,  and 
had  dinner  on  the  20th  of  each  month  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  The  association 
declined,  but  was  reorganized  in  1884,  and  In  1866  Jules  Janin  was  received  as  a  mem- 
ber.  The  meetings  are  now  more  formal  and  academical  than  conviviaL 

OAVEDO'liE,  Jacofo,  1577-1660  ;  an  Italian  painter,  educated  In  the  school  of 
Caracci,  and  workman  under  them  in  the  churches  of  Bologna.  His  chief  productions 
are  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  "  The  Four  Doctors;"  "The  Last  Supper;"  and  e^>e- 
cially  "  The  Vu^in  and  Child  in  Gloiy."  now  in  the  Bologneae  academy.  He  was  at 
one  time  an  assistant  to  Ouido,  in  Rome.  In  hisdecliningyearshe  was  broken  downt^ 
the  loss  of  a  favorite  son,  and  finally  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  a  stable  at  Bologna. 

CATXIJEB ,  Pierre  JmiES,  1814-94 ;  a  French  sculptor,  who  studied  under  David 
d' Angers  and  Delaroche.  He  first  gained  celebrity  about  1849  by  a  statueof  "  Penelope," 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  of  honor  and  three  years'  pension.  A  few  years  later 
be  became  a  member  of  ttie  institute.  Among  his  other  works  are  "  Truth,"  in  the 
Louvre,  a  statue  of  Abelard,  and  busts  of  Napoleon,  Ary  Scheffer,  and  Horace  Vemet. 

GAVEHDI8H  GOLLEOE,  founded,  1873,  by  the  County  College  Association  of 
Cambridge  univ.,  in  order  to  enable  young  undergraduates  to  pass  through  a  uni- 
versity course  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  money  and  time  ;  and  to  make  a  special^ 
(tf  the  art  of  teaching.  The  present  buildings  of  the  college  were  begun,  1876.  There 
are  accommodations  for  800  undergraduates.  There  were,  1890,  about  88  stodents  bi 
residence. 

CATERSISH.  Frbderick  Chableb,  Lord,  183&-83 ;  second  son  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  col.jCambridge ;  and  became  private  sec.  to 
Lord  Granville,  1859.  He  represented  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  Parliament, 
from  1B65  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Under  Gladstone  be  was  appointed  financial  sec. 
to  the  treasury,  having  already  become  a  lord  of  that  department.  C.  was  appointed 
chief  sec.  of  Ireland,  1B82,  succeeding  Forster,  but  was  assassinated  almost  immediarely 
upon  bis  entrance  Into  office.  0.  was  ereatly  esteemed,  and  his  record  gave  warrant  to 
the  belief  that  his  policy  in  this  difficult  post  would  be  both  creditable  to  England  and 
helpful  to  the  suffering  in  Ireland.  The  assassination  was  denounced  by  the  Irish  press 
and  home-rulers. 

CATEESISH,  Hbnrt,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  18th  c. ,  son  of  lord  Charles 
Oavendish.  and  nephew  of  the  third  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  bom  at  Nice.  Oct.  10, 
1731.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  scientific  investigations. 
The  laige  fortune  which  was  bequeatlied  to  him  by  an  uncle,  enabled  him  to  follow 
uninterruptedly  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  almost  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
was  so  averse  to  meet  with  strangers,  that  he  had  his  Htnaiy— a  magolfloeDt  one— built 
at  a  distance  from  bis  house,  so  that  he  might  not  encounter  persons  coming  to  consult 
it;  and  his  female  domestic  servants  bad  oraers  lo  keep  out  of  his  sight,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. His  dinner  he  ordeied  daily  fay  a  note  placed  on  the  hall-taUe.  He  dfod,  unmar- 
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tied,  Feb.*  1810,  leaving  conHiderable  more  than  a  mfllloD  sterling  to  hia  relatiTes.  As  t 
philtMopfaer,  C.  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank.  To  him  it  may  almoet  be  said  we  owe 
the  loundation  of  pneumatic  tdMoimiy,  for  prior  to  his  time  it  bad  hardly  an  existence. 
In  1700,  he  discorered  the  extreme  leri^  of  inflammable  air,  now  known  as  h^^drc^en 
gas— a  discovery  which  led  to  ballooo  experiments,  and  projects  for  atrial  navigation; 
and  later,  he  ascertained  that  water  resulted  from  the  union  of  two  gases— a  discovery, 
however,  to  which  Watt  (q.v.)  is  supposed  to  liave  an  equal  claim.  The  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  O.'s  processes  are  remarkable.  So  high  an  authority  as  sir  Humphry 
Davy  declared,  that  they  ' '  were  all  of  a  finished  nature,  and  though  many  of  them  were 

Krformed  In  the  very  Infoney  of  chemical  science,  yet  thdr  accuracy  and  their  beauty 
ve  remained  unimpired  unidst  the  pn^ress  of  duoovery."  O.  also  wrote  papers  on 
electrici^,  aatnmonucal  instnimaitB.  etc. 

CAVIUIDISH,  TH(nuB,  aht  1966-M ;  third  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  He  atodled 
for  a  brief  period  at  Cambrld^,  but  left  without  a  deeree,  followed  the  court,  and  soon 
squandered  his  inheritance,  to  repair  which  he  turned  to  maritime  adventure,  and  fitted 
out  a  ship  that  accompanied  sir  Richard  Qrenville's  expedition  to  Vii^nia  in  1686.  In 
July,  158S,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three  vessels  on  apredatory  expedition.pasaed 
through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  cruiaed  along  the  west  coast  of  Sou  th  America  and  Mexico, 
and  burned  or  sunk  19  vessels,  among  which  was  the  Santa  Anna,  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Bptdn,  and  having  an  immensely  valuable  cargo,  which  he  seized  off.  California.  He 
returned  to  Plymouth  Sept.  9,  ISwl,  wiUi  his  plunder,  having  gone  around  the  globe  in 
8  years  and  60  days.  When  he  came  home  it  was  said  that  his  seamen  were  dwied  in 
■Ilk.  his  a^le  were  of  damask,  and  his  topmast  was  covered  with  ck>^  of  gold  Within 
three  years  he  wasted  bis  wealth,  and  died  on  another  voyage. 

CAYEnnSH,  Sir  Willuuc,  1606-67 ;  brought  up  in  the  family  of  cardinal  Wolsey, 
whom  he  served  as  gentleman-usher  of  the  chamber.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of 
the  cardinal,  and  delayed  his  attendance  at  court  to  see  the  remains  of  his  patron  properly 
cared  for.  The  act  so  pleased  Henry  YIH.  that  be  made  Cavendish  a  member  of  hfs 
tu>usehold,  treasurer  of  his  chamber,  and  a  privv  councilor,  subsequently  adding  tta  dw- 
nity  of  knighthood.  He  filled  other  offices,  and  obtidned  grants  of  valuable  lodsblps  m 
Hcfftf  ordshire.  His  great  property  became  the  f  oondatlon  of  tiie  Immoue  estates  of  the 
dukes  of  Devonshire.  He  seems  to  have  retained  Cavor  through  the  rdgns  of  Edwaid 
VLandMary.  Uovaathe  aatb.cx  ot  The  I^e  and  DecOh  <tf  <&rtUnal  "Wotttjf, 

GATEHDISE,  William,  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  distinguished  lovalist  of  the  17th  c, 
son  of  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  bi 
1683.  His  learning  and  winning  addiess  made  him  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  James  L. 
who,  in  1610,  matte  him  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Other  honors  rapidly  succeeded.  Li 
1630.  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Charles  I.,  about  1028,  gave  him  the  title  of 
earl  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in  1688  intrusted  him  with  the  tuition  of  hia  son, 
afterwards  Charles  IL  His  support  of  the  king  during  the  contest  wilh  the  parliament- 
ary forces  was  munifleent.  He  contributed  £10,000  to  the  treasury,  and  raised  a  troop 
01^200  knights  and  gendemen.  who  served  at  their  own  cost  As  general  of  all  the  forces 
raised  n.  of  the  Trent,  he  had  power  to  issue  declarations,  confer  knighthood,  coin 
money,  and  raise  men;  and  the  last  part  of  his  commission  he  executed  with  great  zeaL 
The  banquets  C.  gave  to  the  king  when  he  went  n.  were  magnificent  enough  to  find 
record  in  history;  one  of  them  cost  no  less  than  £16,000,  even  in  those  days  when  money 
was  more  valuable  than  it  now  is.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  C.  retired  to  the 
continent^  wtiere  he  resided,  at  times  In  great  poverty,  until  the  BestonUioD.  On  hia 
return,  be  was  created  duke  of  Newcastle.   He  died  Dec.  S6,  1678. 

OAVrntOH'S  VXFSXnOOXT,   See  Eabth. 

CATZ-OWSUiBBS.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  most  civilized  countries  were  trog< 
lodjtes,  or  cave-dwellers.  The  cave-dwellers  of  the  so-called  palsollthic  period  were 
to  all  appearance  contemporaneous  with  the  mammoth,  the  wooUy-haired  rhinocenML 
and  the  great  cave  camlvora.  In  England,  Fnmce,  Belgium  aad  other  eonntries  m 
Europe,  numerous  caves  have  been  explored  which  were  doubtless  the  habitations  and 
workshops  of  tLe  men  of  this  early  period.  These  caverns  vary  in  character  and  dimen- 
sions, but  all  agree  in  being  recesses  capalile  of  affording  compuatively  dry  and  com 
modious  shelter.  Hence  they  were  resorted  to  as  places  of  habitation  by  wild  beasts  and 
by  men.  It  is  evident  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  caverns  hat  they  were  first  inhabited 
by  the  extinct  carnivora  of  that  period,  as,  for  example,  in  the  famous  Kent's  Hole  caw 
of  Devonshire,  England.  See  Kent's  Oatbrh.  In  this  cave  bones  and  teeth  of  the  fossil 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  cave-bear,  hyena,  reindeer  and  Irish  elk  have  been  foundL 
aud  along  with  these,  numerous  weapons  and  implements  of  chipped  flint  horn,  and 
bone,  the  unmistakable  proofs  of  man  s  presence.  At  Brixham  (q.v.)  a  bone  cave  (q.v.l 
was  discovered  in  1858,  coDlaiaing  bones  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  horse,  hyena,  ana 
reindeer,  besides  palseolithic  flint  implements.  In  the  caves  at  Perigord  (q.v.),  in  cen- 
tral France,  various  drawings  of  animals,  including  the  reindeer,  have  been  found  cut 
on  bone  and  stone,  apparentlv  with  a  pointed  instrument  of  fiint.  The  most  remarkable 
of  all  these  is  the  portrait  oi  a  mammoth,  seemingly  executed  from  the  life.  This 
trait  was  oalUned  on  a  plate  of  ivory  found  in  the  Madeleino  cave,  on  the  river  Yezire, 
by  M.  Larlef  when  in  the  company  of  M.  Vemeuil  and  Dr.  Falocmsr.   The  drawingB 
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found  in  these  caves  indude  animals,  singly  and  la  CTonpA,  such  as  the  mammorh,  rdndeer. 
horse,  and  ox  ;  also  fish,  flowers,  and,  finally,  rude  attempts  at  the  human  form.  These 
caves,  which  were  explored  by  H.  Lartet  and  Mr.  Christy  in  1868-64,  penetrate  the  sides 
of  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Dordogne  and  Vez6re,  and  not  only  afford  cumulttlve  evi- 
dence of  the  oo-eziBtenee  of  man  With  the  extinct  mammalia,  but  also  give  us  a  clue  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  that  so  existed,  presenting  as  vivid  a  pictuore  of  the  life  €t 
that  period  as  the  one  given  us  of  Italian  manners  of  the  first  centurv  by  the  discoveries 
In  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  old  floors  of  human  occapatlon 
consist  of  broken  bones  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase,  mingled  with  rude  implements 
and  weapons  of  bone  and  unpolished  stone,  and  with  chan»al  and  burnt  stones  nhidb 
indicate  the  position  of  the  hearths.  Flakes  without  number,  awls,  lance-heads,  ham- 
mers, and  saws,  made  of  flint,  are  mixed  with  bone  needles,  sculptured  reindeer  antlers, 
arrowheads,  harpoons,  and  bones  of  the  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  ibex,  saiga  antelope,  and 
musk  sheep.  These  heaps  mark  the  site  of  the  habitations  of  the  ancient  hunters,  and 
are  simply  the  refuse  cast  aside  by  them.  The  reindeer,  which  then  probably  lived  in 
Fiance  m  great  herds,  formed  the  chief  article  of  food.  Belies  of  the  cave  bear  and  the 
lion  have  been  met  with  in  one  locality,  of  the  mammoth  in  five,  and  their  remains  bear 
marks  of  cutting  and  scraping  which  show  that  they  fell  a  prey  to  hunters.  BeeMe  the 
flgnre  of  the  mammoth  already  referred  to,  we  may  mention  also  the  outline  of  an  ox  on 
a  piece  of  antler,  on  another  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  close  to  a  horse's  head,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  this  same  cvHnder  two  heads  of  bisons  drawn  with  great  cleurMas. 
These  drawings  probablv  employed  the  Idle  hours  of  the  hunters  and  reproduce  for  ua 
the  sights  they  witneesea  In  the  chase.  To  sum  up,  these  early  dwellers  in  France  lived 
by  hunting  and  fishing;  they  were  clad  with  skins  sewn  together  with  sinews  or  stripe  oit 
intestines;  they  had  no  domestic  animals,  and  were  not  acquainted  with  spinning  or  the  ' 

E tier's  art.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  this  people  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
kimoB,  the  arguments  In  support  of  this  view  being  set  forth  as  follows :  ThaboM 
needles,  and  many  of  the  harpoons,  flint  qMar-heads  and  the  like,  found  at  Perigord,  are 
of  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  now  m  use  among  the  Eskimos.  Again,  the  aruslic 
dengns  from  the  caves  of  France  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  are  identical  in  plaa  and 
woirKmanshlp  with  those  of  the  Eskimos,  with  this  diflerence  only,  that  the  hunting- 
scenes  familiar  to  the  one  were  not  known  to  the  other.  The  reindeer,  however,  which 
both  knew,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  both.  The  habit  of  accumulating  laive 
quantities  of  bones  round  their  habitations  and  of  splitting  the  bones  for  the  sake  of  ue 
marrow  is  the  same  with  both.  These  and  other  facts,  it  Is  ai^ed,  can  hardlv  be  mere 
coincidences  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  two  peoples  led  a  savage  life  under 
similar  conditions.  Hence  It  Is  urged  that  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes  as  to  the  racial 
afllnities  of  the  cave-dwellers,  that  evidence  points  only  to  the  flsUmos. 

In  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  half-burnt  torches  of  cane,  utendls,  ornaments,  braided 
sandals,  and  other  signs  of  prehistoric  occupancy  have  been  found.  In  Brazil,  cdetwated 
bone-caves  exist  in  the  upper  Sfto  Francisco  basins,  which  have  been  especially  studied 
by  the  Danish  naturalist  Lund.  In  some  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  of  high  antiquitr 
have  been  found,  as  of  the  mastodon,  glyptodon.  toxodon,  and  megatholum,  with  whica 
the  stone  Implements  and  remains  of  man  have  been  so  burled  as  to  pdnt  to  the  co-exist- 
ence of  man  and  these  animals.  In  the  Delaware  valley  near  Trenton,  and  <m  tbe  Little 
Kiaml  River,  in  Ohio,  and  at  Little  Falls,  Minnesota,  palieolithic  remains  have  been 
found,  consisting  of  portions  of  skulls  and  implements  made  of  different  materials ;  at 
Trenton,  chiefly  of  argillite,  in  Ohio  of  black  chert  and  a  hard  dark  pebble,  and  in  Min- 
nesota of  quartz.  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  having  compared  these  with  specimens  from 
France  and  England,  concluded  that  they  bore  similar  marks  of  human  workmanship. 
"  so  evident  and  bo  uniform  in  their  character  as  to  leave  the  supposition  of  their  having 
been  the  result  of  accident  altogether  out  of  thequestioo."  See  the  articles  Tbooi^oottib 
and  Pbtba  for  cave-dwellers  of  historical  times.  Within  the  period  covored  autbentio 
history,  caves  have  been  used  either  permanently  as  dwellfog-ptaoes  at  oooastooalfy  as 
retreatsintlmeof  danger,  while  others  have  been  used  as  cells,  hermitages,  places  of  ww- 
shipor  burial  places.  Artiflcially  excavated  caves  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cliffs  of 
Scottish  river  ravines,  as  at  Hawthonlen  near  Edinburgh  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jed, 
in  Roxburghshire.  Such  caves  usually  occur  In  soft  rocks  like  sandstone.  In  the  Canary 
islands,  the  Guanches  have  excavated  caves  under  tho  lavas,  by  raking  out  the  loose 
scorin  and  cinders  which  so  commonly  occur  in  that  position.  Vast  areas  la  oentnl 
China  are  covered  with  a  coherent  loam.  In  which  due-out  haUtatlons  are  of  common 
occurrence.  Asimilar  deposit  in  this  country  exposed  along  the  bluffs  of  rivers  has  been 
utilized  in  the  same  way  by  earl^  inhabitants.  In  Arizona,  parts  of  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  soutbeastern  California,  the  rocky,  precipitous  walls  of  deep  ca&ons  are  In 
places  riddled  with  human  habitations,  whose  builders  perhaps  are  likewise  the  bullden 
of  the  pueblos,  or  stone  ruins  in  the  valleys.  Some  assume  tliem  to  have  been  the  ances* 
tors  of  the  present  Pueblos,  others  make  them  akin  to  (he  Azteca.  The  use  of  caves  for 
hermitages  belongs  to  all  ages,  and  caves  of  very  different  kinds  have  been  so  employed, 
so  that  we  are  presented  with  ev^  varied  of  artificial  rock  excavation,  from  simple 
h(dlows  scraped  out  of  some  soft,  yielding  material,  to  (he  richly  omamnled  groCtoei 
and  temples  of  Ellora  (q.T.),  which  are  cut  out  in  red  granite. 
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CAYJSS,  or  Catehms  (Lat.  earns,  hollow),  are  hollow  places  in  the  earth.  They  are 
either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural  C.  bare  been  produced  by  the  fracture  and  disloca- 
tion consequent  on  the  uphearal  of  the  strata,  by  water,  or  by  both  causes  combined. 
The  denuding  or  eroding  power  of  water,  which  has  produced  the  materials  of  stratified 
Tockfl,  has  foimed  caTems  In  the  eourses  of  riven  and  on  the  coast-line  of  the  sea.  The 
moTing  waters,  cariTing  vith  them  gravel  and  sand,  enter  natural  cracks  and  crevice^ 
and,  abrading  their  walls,  increase  theli  size,  bo  as  to  fomn  C. ;  or  they  attack  less 
Indan^  portions  of  the  solid  strata,  and  form  cavities  bounded  br  the  harder  rock. 
Snch  caverns  are  of  frequent  occurrence  round  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  indicate, 
where  they  occur,  an  ancient  sea-margin  of  the  island.  In  limestone  rocks,  the  destroy- 
ing power  of  water  is  increased  when  it  contains  chemical  agents  wlilch  have  ttie  power 
oTdissolTing  the  substance  oi  ttu  rock,  and  so  caodog  it  to  be  camied  off  in  sclatiou 

the  water. 

C.  most  frequently  occur  in  limestone  roclts.  They  especially  abound  In  the  oolitic 
limestone,  which  on  this  account  was  called  by  the  earlier  continental  geologists  "car- 
em  limestone."  The  celebrated  C.  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  of  Kentucky  (q.v.)  in 
America,  that  of  Klrkdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  many  others,  occur  in  this  formation. 
Next  to  limestone,  the  triasslc  measures,  containiae  rock-salt,  a  material  easily  removed 
\if  water,  most  abound  in  caverns.  They  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  igneous  rocks 
—the  picturesque  cave  of  Ungal,  in  Stafla,  is  formed  in  basalt;  and  in'  South  America 
and  Iceland  tlie  modern  lava  contains  large  caverns. 

Many  caverns  have  a  calcareous  incnutation  lining  their  interior,  giving  than  a  gor- 
geous appearance.  Sometimes  this  deposit  la  pure  white,  and  has,  when  the  cave  is 
Tighted  up,  a  richness  and  transparent^  that  cannot  be  Imagined.  It  is,  however,  more 
generally  colored  by  the  impurities  which  the  water  has  taken  up  from  the  superincum- 
bent strata.  To  the  incrustations  wlxich  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  like  icicles,  the 
name  stalactite  is  given,  while  those  rising  from  the  floor  are  designated  stalagmites. 
Sometimes  the  pendent  stalactite  is  produced  so  as  to  meet  the  ascending  stalumite, 
and  form  pillars,  as  if  to  support  the  roof,  as  in  the  "o^aa"  in  the  Bhie  John  Mine; 
Berl^yshire.  The  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  tnr 
Llebig  as  follows:  The  mold  of  the  superficial  soli,  being  acted  upon  by  moisture  ana 
air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain-water  thus  Impregnated, 
permeatinjg  the  calcareous  strata,  has  tlie  power  of  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  lime,  which 
It  retains  in  a  liquid  condition,  until  from  evaporation  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
parted  with,  when  the  lime  agfdn  returns  to  Its  solid  state,  and  forms  the  incrustation. 

C.  have  an  additional  interest  to  the  geolo^st,  from  the  occurrence  in  many  of  osseous 
remains  under  the  <^careous  incrustawns  of  the  floor.  Hie  bones  are  Imbedded  In 
mod,  and  frequently  concreted  into  a  firm  calcareous  breccia.  They  Iwlong  to  the  pleto- 
tocene  period,  when  the  C.  in  Europe  were  inhabited  by  laive  hyenas  and  bears.  Por- 
tions OI  other  animals  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  were  drag^d  by  them  into  their 
dens,  to  serve  as  food.  In  this  way  the  bones  of  herbivorous  and  other  animals  are  found 
mixed  with  those  of  the  l)east8  of  prey;  they  have  a  broken  and  gnawed  appearance, 
simitar  to  what  is  produced  on  recent  bones  oy  the  teeth  of  a  hyena  No  less  tlian  88 
species  of  Butnunais  and  5  species  of  birds  have  been  discovered  In  the  O.  of  the  BrIUsh 
islands,  of  which  about  tlie  naif  still  aurvive  la  Europe,  while  the  remainder  are  extinct. 
The  mammala  are  species  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  wolf,  dog,  liare,  fox,  weasel,  water-rat» 
mole,  bat,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  besides  the  hyena  and  bear;  and  the  1}irds  are 
species  of  lark,  partridge,  pigeon,  goose,  and  crow. 

The  most  productive  ossirerous  cavera  in  Britain  is  tliat  of  Klrkdale,  26  m.  from  York, 
in  wiiich  the  remains  of  al)out  800  hyenas  have  Ljeea  detected,  iiesides  innumerable 
gnawed  bones  of  those  animals  on  which  they  preyed.  The  carboniferuus  limosloues  of 
Glamorganshire  abound  in  caves  which  have  been  explored  by  Buckland,  and  more 
recently  and  tlioToughly  by  Dr.  Falcone. 

Onlferous  G.  occur  in  all  pculs  of  the  globe.  The  fossils  of  those  in  Australia  show 
that  ttie  fauna  of  the  pleistocene  period  bad  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
present  day.   The  remains  condst  chiefly  of  kangaroos  and  allied  genera  of  marBuplals. 

CATIA'KA.  an  Island  of  Brazil,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  alx>ut  85  m.  long 
by  90  wide;  fertile  and  well-stocked  with  cattle.  The  little  town  of  Robadello,  on  the 
s.e.  coast  of  the  island,  is  almost  exactly  under  the  equator. 

CAT'IABE,  the  salted  roes  of  the  common  sturgeon  (aedpenMr  sturio)  and  other  fishes 
of  the  same  genus.  Bee  Stuhogon.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  la  Russia,  where  it  is  greatly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Italy  and 
France.  Hie  K)ecies  of  sturgeon  from  the  roe  of  which  it  Is  chiefly  prepared,  inhabit 
the  C^pian  and  Black  seas  and  their  tributary  rivers.  Among  them  are  the  blelagSt 
or  great  sturgeon  (aec^>e7uer  huso),  the  osseter  {A.  gulden^adtO).  the  sclierg  or  sevruga 
(A.  ttdtatus),  and  the  sterlet  (A.  ntthenus).  The  C.  made  from  the  roe  of  tiie  lai^ 
named  species  is  esteemed  particularly  delicious,  and  is  reserved  for  the  Russian  courL 
Astrakhan  Is  a  principal  seat  of  the  prepamtion  of  caviare.  More  than  400,000  lbs.  ot 
C.  have  been  prepared  in  the  Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year. 

OATIt£,  a  t.  of  considerable  importance  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Phtlfp- 
(rinca.   It  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  Manila,  10  m.  8.s.w.  of  the  city  of  tlutt  name,  of  whira 
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U  forma  the  ouaraDtiDe  station.  It  has  a  large  cigar  manufactory,  ia  the  chief  naval 
depot  of  the  opaoish  possessions  in  the  east,  and  gives  name  to  a  province  with  a  pop. 
of  67.000.    The  population  of  the  tovrn  itaelf  is  some  6,000  or  7,000. 

GAVOB,  or  Cavoub',  a  t  of  n.  Italy,  ratuated  at  the  foot  of  the  AJpa,  7  m.  &8.e.  of 
Hnerolo.  It  has  manufactures  of  ailk-twisi.  linens,  leatiier,  etc.,  and  mart>le  and  slate 
qoarries.   Fop.  about  8000. 

0ATO>UXIBTO  (Ital.).  In  this  peculiar  kind  of  rilievo,  which  was  ertensively  em- 
ployed try  E^ptian  artists,  the  hif^est  surface  of  the  object  represented  is  only  on  a 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  original  stone,  the  rounded  sides  being  cut  into  it  The 
effect  resembles  that  of  a  concave  seal.  It  is  correctly  deBcribed  as  intoffUo  rSimato.  A. 
wood  cut  ia  ffiven  in  Fairholt's  DietHoTtarff  of  Tvnrn  m  AH  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amu- 
noph  III.  in  nieroglyphics. 

CAVOVB,  Count  Cauillo  Benso  di,  a  distinguished  Italian  statesman  of  the  19th 
c,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of  Piedmont,  was  b.  at  Turin,  Aur. 
10,  1810.  He  was  educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his  liberal  tendencies  being  liker^ 
to  prove  an  Insuperable  barrier  to  his  promotion,  he  retired  during  the  stining  events 
of  1830-81,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  first  to  use  guano  in  Piedmont;  and,  at  his  instigation,  a  national 
agricultural  society  was  formed.  During  a  residence  in  England,  he  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  political  organization  of  the  country,  and  also  with  its  indus- 
trial institutions;  knowledge  of  which  he  made  good  use  on  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try in  1843.  In  corjunctioQ  with  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  he  in  1847  established  a  political 
daily  journal,  in  which  he  advocated  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes— a  representa- 
tive system,  somewhat  after  the  nattem  of  the  English  constitution,  as  opi>osea  alike  to 
abeolutlsm  on  the  one  hand,  and  mob  rule  on  the  other.  On  his  suggestion,  the  king 
was  petitioned  for  a  constitution,  which  was  granted  in  Feb.,  1848.  Aa  a  member  of 
the  (mamber  of  deputies,  during  the  stormy  period  which  succeeded  Charles  Alberi's 
declaration  of  war  against  Austna  in  Mar.,  C.  strenuously  opposed  the  ultrardemocrats, 
and  counseled  an  alliance  with  England  as  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the 
Italian  arms.  In  the  marquis  d'Azegllo's  ministry,  formed  soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Novara,  C.  was  succeBsively  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  minister  of  marine, 
and  minister  of  finance;  and  in  1813  be  was  appointed  to  succeed  d'Azegtlo  as  premier. 
From  this  time  until  his  resignation  in  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  VUiafranca,  C.  was  the  originator  as  well  as  the  director  of  the  Sardinian  pol- 
ler. TaUng  upon  himself  at  different  times,  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  the  duties 
of  the  ministers  of  finance,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  latterly  of  home  and  foreign 
aflair^f  lie  greatly  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  introduced  free- 
trade,  consolidated  constitutionalism,  weakened  clerical  influence,  and  made  Sudinia  a 
power  of  some  account  In  Europe,  by  bringinz  her  into  alliance  with  England  and 


France  against  Russia.  The  dispatches  which  C.  penned  in  reply  to  those  of  Austria, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  as  master- 
pieces of  astute  diplomacy.  In  Jao.,  1860,  C.  was  again  called  upon  to  preside  over 
the  Sardinian  government,  the  duties  of  foreign  minister  likewise  devolving  upon  him, 
and  te"-porariTy  those  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  also.  At  Ms  death  {June  6, 1661), 
be  was  prime  minister  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.    iSee  Mazade,  Cacour  (1877). 

CA'TT  {cavia),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  rodenfia,  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
family,  eavidtB,  differing  from  the  hare  family  (leporida),  in  the  complete  want  of  clav- 
icles, in  the  want  of  growing  roots  to  the  molar  teeth,  and  in  having  tlie  incisors  situated 
as  in  other  quadrupeds  generally,  and  not  in  the  peculiar  manner  so  characteristic  of  the 
hares.  Th^  are  four  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  in  the  genus  C.  these  are  compound; 
and  the  genus  is  further  characterized  by  four  toes  on  each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  three  on 
each  of  the  hind-feet,  by  tbe  feet  not  being  webbed,  by  the  females  having  only  two 
teats,  and  by  the  want  of  a  tail.  One  species,  cavia  cobaya,  has  been  long  well  Wnown 
aa  a  domesticated  animal,  and  has  l)een  a  common  pet  and  plaything  of  children  in 
Europe,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Common  C.  or  Restless  C,  but  much  more  frequently  receives  the  name  of  Gttikea- 
pia,  although  it  is  neither  nearly  related  to  pigs,  nor  a  nauve  of  Guinea.  Periiaps  Guinea, 
io  this  name,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Oittana,  the  cavies,  trad  indeed  the  whole  famil; 
of  the  cavidos,  being  exclusively  South  American.  The  colors  which  the  domesticated 
C.  exhibits  have  never  been  seen  in  any  of  the  wild  cavies  of  South  America;  and  as  it 
is  known  to  have  exhibited  the  same  variations  of  color  from  about  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Europe,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  long  domesticated  by  some  of  the  South 
American  tribes.  The  Guinea-pig  multiplies  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
known  quadruped,  producing  young  ones  when  only  two  months  old,  and  afterwards  at 
intervals  of  two  mouths,  and  from  four  to  twelve  in  a  litter.  This  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity is  probably  not  so  much  the  result  of  domestication,  as  a  provision  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  race  in  a  wild  state,  the  little  animal  being  very  defenseless  and  destitute  of 
means  of  escape,  the  ready  prey  of  every  carnivorous  beast  and  bird.— The  other  speciM 
of  C.  much  resemble  the  Guinea-pig.  Some  of  them  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts 
of  South  America,  and  are  sought  for  food,  although  no  such  use  is  made  of  (he  dinnes- 
Ucaied  cavy.  See  iUos.,  Rodbntia,  vol.  XII. 
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CAWDOR,  or  Caldeb,  a  pariBh  in  co.  Nairn,  Scotland,  noted  as  the  site  of  Cawdor 
castle  in  whicti  Shakespeare  places  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth.  But  the  murder 
took  place  400  years  before  the  castle  was  built— which  may  prove  that  Bhakespeare  was 
"not  for  a  day  but  for  all  time."  During  the  lebeUioa  of  i74S,  lord  Lovat  was  for  a 
time  concealed  in  this  castle. 

OAWX,  a  popular  name  for  a  maadve  variety  of  tba  mineral  called  heavy  apuc  or 
sulphate  of  baryta.   See  Babyta. 

OAWHFOBE',  a  city  of  the  Doab,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  140  m.  above 
Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  being  separated  by  the  nver  from  Oude,  whose 
capital,  Lucknow,  lies  58  m.  to  the  n.e.  The  Tat.  Is  26°  fSff  n.,  and  the  long.  80"  S3'  east. 
Hie  stream  in  front,  varying,  according  to  the  season,  tram  500  yards  in  width  to  more 
than  a  mile,  preaents  a  latje  and  motley  assemblage  of  steam-veeaela  and  native  cnft 
at  least  as  a  place  of  note,  is  of  recent  origin,  being  indebted  for  its  growth,  bed^ 
k»  commercial  ncllltles,  partly  to  military  and  political  considerations.  Since  1S88  tt 
has  been  brought  into  direct  commnnication  with  Bombay  ttuvugh  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  Jhansi,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ndlway  centres  in  Lidia.  In  1777,  being 
then  an  appenda^  of  Oude,  it  was  assigned  by  the  nawab  as  the  station  of  a  subsidiary 
force;  and  In  1801  it  liecame,  In  name  as  welt  as  in  fact,  British  property.  During  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  G.  was  the  scene  of  Nana  Sidiib's  massacre  of  his  English  captives. 
Though  C.  Is  only  879  ft.  above  the  sea,  yet,  during  winter,  ctnuiderable  qnanClties  of 
iee  are  made  tor  preservation,  through  the  ezpOBing  of  water  by  nig^  In  shallow  ve^ 
sels.   Pop.  '01,  of  C.  (spelt  also  Khanpur)^  168,800;  including  cantonment,  188,71s. 

CAWHfOBB,  the  district  of  the  above-described  city,  in  the  lientenantr^vemorshtp 
of  the  n.w.  provinces.  Occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Doab,  it  tonches  at  once 
the  Jnmna  and  the  Ganges;  while  to  the  eastward  it  has  Fnttefapore,  and,  to  the  west- 
ward, Etawah  and  Furruckabad.  With  a  pop.  in  *01  of  1,210,000,  It  has  an  area  of 
3,870  so.  m.,  stretching  in  lat.  from  25°  65'  to  2T>  n.,  and  la  long,  from  70°  84'  to  80<*  87' 
east  It  is  an  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertility.  The  vine  Is  cnltlvated,  and  Indigo  grows 
wild.  Besides  its  two  mighty  rivers  and  their  navigable  tribntarles,  tiiB  Ganges  canal 
traverses  the  country  for  about  60  miles. 

OAXAKAB'CA,  or  Cajajlasca,  a  province  In  the  n.w.  of  Peru,  with  a  capital  of  its 
own  name.  It  Is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  forming  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Maranon. 
The  province  has  about  213,000  inhabitants. 

GAZAIUB'CA,  or  CAJAJtAHCA,  a  Peruvian  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  in  a  fertile  valley  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
0,000  ft.  above  tide,  7'*  7' s.  and  78°  SI'  w. ;  72  m.  n.n.e.  of  Truzlllo.  The  streets  are 
regular,  bat  most  of  the  houses  are  of  clay.  There  are  two  or  three  fine  churches,  a 
monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas 
of  Pern,  who  was  murdered  there  by  the  Spaniards  in  1533.  Near  the  city  are  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Pultamarca,  called  "  the  Inca's  baths,'*  which  have  a  temperature  of 
150°  and  are  much  frequented.  There  are  manufactures  ol  wool,  linen,  steel,  silver,  etc., 
and  a  good  trade  with  TruxiUo.  A  r^lway  connects  C.  with  the  port  of  Pacaamaya 
Pop.  12,000. 

OAJCAICAXQVXL'LA,  a  t.  of  n.  Fern,  about  15  miles  bom  Uma.  It  contains  interest- 
ing mlns  of  Tonean  Indians. 

OAZATAlfBO,  or  Cajatahbo,  a  t.  of  n.  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Ancachs,  120  m. 
ii,n.B.  of  Lima,  with  a  pop.  of  aboiu  4,000.  There  are  silver-mines  in  the  ndghbcwhood. 

OAXTAB,  a  t.  in  Brazil  on  the  river  Itaplcuro,  about  300  m.  s.e.  of  Maranhaa  It  is 
•  place  of  large  trade  In  rii»,  cotton,  cattle,  etc   Pop.  about  10,000. 

CAXTOT,  WiLUAM,  who  introdnoed  printiiig  Into  England,  was  b.  in  the  Weald  of 
Eent^  about  14^  The  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  great  oenefector  of  his  eounby  are 
scanty.  He  was  apprenticed  in  14S9  to  Robert  Large,  a  wealthy  London  mercer.  At 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1441,  he  went  to  Bruges,  wherein  1462  or  1463  he  seems  to  have 
been  governor  of  a  chartered  association  of  English  adventurers  trading  to  foreign  parts. 
In  1471,  C.  entered  the  service  of  Margaret,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  formerly  an 
English  princess;  and  apparently  towards  the  end  of  1476  beset  uphis  wooden  printing- 
press  at  the  idgn  of  the  red  pale  in  the  almoary  at  Wesbninster.  The  art  of  piinting  he 
had  acquired  during  his  sojourn  in  Bruges,  doubtless  from  Colard  Mansion,  a  well- 
known  printer  of  that  city;  and  in  1474  he  put  throufdi  the  press  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  English  toogue,  the  Becuu^  of  the  Siatorya  ^  Troyt,  a  translation  of  Raoul  le 
Fevre's  work.  The  &am«  and  S'^^  of  f-he  Cheue  was  another  of  C/s  earliest  publica- 
tions; but  the  I>ietes  and  NotaMt  Wise  Sayingt  of  tfie  PhUoiophera,  published  In  1477,  is 
the  first  book  which  can  with  certainty  be  maintained  to  have  been  printed  In  England. 
All  the  eight  founts  of  type  from  which  C.  printed  may  be  called  black  letter.  Of  the 
90  known  distinct  productions  of  C.'s  press,  no  less  than  38  survive  in  single  copies  or  in 
fragments  only.  C.,who  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  translated  many  of  the 
works  that  issued  from  Us  press,  was  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  his  craft  or  in  translft- 
tion  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  which  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1481  In  1877j  the  printer  and  his  work  were  flttin^y  commemorated  a 
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trpographica!  exhibition  in  London.  See  The  Old  Printer  and  th«  Nm  Prat,  by  Charles 
Knight  (1864);  Life  and  Typography  of  WilUam  C.  0861-68),  by  W.  Blades;  and  the 
Bio^nphy  and  Typogra^y  <^C,(l&n),  by  (he  same  author. 

GiXAMfSE,  or  CATAMBB-Uitcv,  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  4Sm.  n.e.  of  Quito,  is  Ecuador. 
It  is  of  regular  conical  shape,  19,260  ft.  high,  and  ai\^s  capped  vitb  snow.  It  ia  espe- 
cially notable  for  being  situated  almost  euctly  under  the  equator. 

CATC08.    See  Caicos. 

CAYSHNE,  a  forti&ed  seaport  capital  of  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  point  of  an  Island 
of  the  same  name  at  t^e  mouth  of  the  river  Oyak.  The  roadstead  is  excellent,  and  the 
port  commodious  but  shallow.  C,  though  It  is  the  entrepot  of  all  the  trade  of  the  colony. 
Lb  cliiefly  known  as  a  great  French  peual  settlement.  The  island,  32  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  its  soil  is  fertile,  but  the 
climate  Is  extremely  miwholesome  for  Europeans,  large  numbers  of  the  convicts  having 
been  carried  ofT  by  various  malignant  fevers.  C.  became  a  French  colony  about  IfSSA; 
deportation  hither  began  during  the  first  French  revolution.  It  has  a  considerable 
commerce,  exporting  ocrffde,  ind^,  sugar,  (»tton,  cacao,  etc.  In  1881  it  was  connected 
by  telegraph  with  Demerara.   fvfp.  about  8,000. 

O&TEHHE  OKSB'Br.   See  EoeKKiA. 

GATXHVX  PIPPEB  consists  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods,  and  nuire  especially  of 
the  dried  seeds  of  dIfFerent  species  of  Capsicum  (q.v.),  particularly  of  C.  firvUaeeiiB. 
CATE8.   SeeAux  Cates. 

OATLET,  Arthub,  English  mathematician,  bom  in  Snirey  In  1^1;  was  a  lawyer  in 
early  life,  but  became  professor  ot  puce  mathematics  at  Cambridge  tn  1801:  lectured  In 

U.S.  in  1882.   He  died  in  1886. 

OATLET,  Sir  Qbobge,  1738-1857 :  an  English  phTSlcist  and  inventor,  wlioae 
experiments  on  the  steam  «igine  resulted  iu  the  Invention  of  tlie  idr  engine.  Among 
his  other  inveaUoiu  was  an  arrauement  for  applying  the  power  of  electricity  to 
machineiv.  He  was  one  of  the  origuiaton  of  the  Xondon  polytechnic  Institution,  and 
late  In  V&  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  Bcarborou^ 

OATLira;  Aims  Cuudb  Philipfb  db  TuBiftsss,  Connt  de.  Marquis  d^Bstemay, 
Baron  de  Bransac,  leOS-l*^.  Wfaen  young  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  French 
army,  but  after  the  peace  of  Bastadt  (1714)  ne  traveled  extensively  la  Europe  and  the 
east,  studying  and  collecting  antiquities,  on  which  he  published  severe  works.  He 
rediscovered  the  method  of  encaustic  paioting  with  wax,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  was 
also  an  engraver,  and  copied  many  of  the  famous  pictures  of  the  old  masters.  But  he  is 
best  luiown  as  tht  author  of  several  romances,  humorous  pieces,  and  faiiy  tales. 

OATLVB,  Kabixb  MABauKKiTB  D£  Yiz^BTTK  DB  McBCAT.  Marqulsc  de. 
167^1739;  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  D'Aubigne,  but  convertea  ttme.  ^^n- 
tenon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  She  acquire  celebri^  as  one  of  the  leiUlers  of 
court  society.  Racine  so  admired  her  abilities  tliat  he  wrote  the  proio^e  to  his  tragedy 
of  Either  as  a  compliment  to  her.  Her  first  husband,  the  marquis  de  Oaylus,  was 
worthless  and  dissipated.  After  his  death,  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of 
Villeroi,  for  which  she  was  sent  away  from  the  court;  hut  after  the  death  of  Ibne; 
Maintenon  she  was  restored  to  favor.   Voltaire  edited  her  Souzenirt. 

CATKAIT,  a  name  somewhat  variously  used,  either  as  the  distinctive  appellaUon  of 
some,  or  as  a  common  name  for  all  the  erocodiUdoB  of  South  America.  8ee  Allioatob. 
The  genus  aXUgaior  is  by  some  naturalists  of  the  preseut  day  divided  Into  three  genera, 
to  one  of  which  the  name  C.  (caiman)  is  appropriated,  and  of  wblch  the  type  Isllie 
species  called  the  eye-hrowea  C.  (a&igator  palpdirosui),  to  which  the  name  C.  is  dis- 
tinctively applied  in  ourinam  and  Qtiiana,  a  species  very  abundant  there,  but  not  one 
of  the  largest  or  more  dangerous  of  its  tribe.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  three  bony  plates, 
separated  by  sutures  only,  which  form  each  eyebrow  or  eyelid,  projecting  as  large 
knobs  like  a  man's  fist;  and  this,  and  the  scarcely  webbed-feet,  constitute  the  mmt 
important  ciiaracters  of  the  genus  or  subgenus  cayman. 

CATKAHB — in  English,  alligators — three  low  islets  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  form 
a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  being  130  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  it.  Grand  C,  the  lai^est  of  the 
group,  is  about  30  m.  long  and  6  wide.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  they  were  by  him 
called  Tortugas,  from  the  ai>undance  of  turtle.  The  soil  yields  com  and  vegetables;  and 
the  people  rear  hogs  and  poultry;  mahogany,  dye-woods,  and  phosphates  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  cocoanuXs  are  exported. 

CATUQA,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  New  York,  extending  from  lake  Ontario  half-way  across 
the  state,  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and  several  other  railroads;  773  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  65,802.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  section,  with  undulating  surface.  Gypsum, 
salt,  and  limestone  are  among  the  minerals.  Near  the  center  of  the  co.  lies  Owasco  lake, 
about  10  m.  long,  and  on  the  w.  border  is  Cayuga  lake.    Co.  seat,  Auburn. 

CATUOA  LAKE,  a  fine  navigable  sheet  of  water  in  w.  central  New  Yoric,  88  m. 
long,  and  from  1  to  St  m.  wide.  At  the  n.  end  it  is  shallow,  Irat  In  some  places  It  is 
very  deep.   It  is  877  ft.  above  tide  water,  and  146  ft.  higher  than  lake  Ontario,  Into 
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wbich  it  empties  througb  Seneca  river.  The  lake  Is  much  frequented  hj  touriatB  and 
pleasure  seekers. 

CATV0A8,  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  forming  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York.  Tbay 
built  the  villages  around  Cayuga  lake  in  central  New  York,  and,  when  first  known  by 
the  French  explorers  from  Canada,  were  able  to  mnster  several  hundred  warriors.  The 
C.  were,  with  the  other  Iroquois,  against  the  French  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  century.  A 
few  of  their  chiefs  became  Christians;  and  one  who  was  taken  in  war  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  in  France,  on  his  return  to  Canada  became  a  friend  of  the  white  man.  In  the 
American  revolution  they  were  on  the  EngUah  side.  After  peace,  thev  ceded  nearly  all 
their  lands  to  the  state  except  a  small  reservation,  and  that  they  abandoned  about  1800, 
when  some  of  them  went  to  the  Benecas,  some  to  Canada,  and  others  to  the  Indian 
country.    Scarcely  170  of  the  tribe  now  remain. 

OAZAI'LA  DE  LA  BXEB'KA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  89  m.  n.e.  of 
the  dtr  of  that  name.  It  Is  ^tuated  oa  a  declivity  ox  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  district 
around  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  minerals  of  various  kinds, 
including  iron,  silver,  copper,  sulphur,  and  marble.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
about  8w0,  are  chiefly  employed  in  smelting  metals,  manu&ctnring  cannon,  machinery, 
and  agricultural  imptements.   Some  tanning,  weaving,  etc.,  are  also  carried  on. 

CAZAL^,  Edhond  be,  French  political  writer,  1804r-76;  studied  law  and  received  a 
legal  appointment,  but  soon  gave  Ms  chief  attention  to  political  affairs,  being  largely 
occnpiMi  with  the  question  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  with  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  In  1848  he  took  holy  orders,  and  two  years  later  became 
the  director  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Montauban.  He  was  active  during  the 
revolution  of  1848  and  In  the  events  of  1871-72.  Among  his  writings  are  various  articles 
in  periodicals,  A  BiatoHeal  and  OrtUeal  Studg  itf  ContM^ffrary  Oermamj/,  In  186S,  and  Ow 
Svila  and  their  Ji$nudUa,  in  1874. 

OUAI^,  JAOQDXS  Aktoikb  Mabib  de,  French  politician,  1768-180fiw  He  won 
some  distinction  as  an  orator,  and  pleaded  the  royalist  cause  in  the  National  Assonbly 
In  1789. 

OAZEXBE,  or  Kazembs,  a  coun^  In  central  Africa,  n.  of  lake  Bangweolo,  taking  Its 
name  from  the  title  of  the  ruler,  llie  district  is  Induded  in  the  British  South  Amea 
company's  territory.  Oaiembe  is  also  the  name  of  a  native  vllla^  near  the  southern 
Mid  of  lake  Moero. 

OUDOTIA,  a  village  In  Kadlson  oo.,  N.  Y.,  <hi  Casenovia  lake  and  flie  Lehl^  Valley 
and  the  West  Shore  railroads.  It  Li'  In  an  wlcnltntal  and  diUiylng  region,  and  has 
Cazenovia  Sentbiary  (Hethodlst  Episcopal),  pUmie  library,  and  weekly  newspaper.  Ft^. 
■90,  1987. 

'  OA'ZZV,  Jean  Chables,  French  painter,  b.  about  1840;  studied  under  Lecoq  de  Bois* 
bandran ;  received  a  medal  of  the  first  class  In  1882,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1889.  He  has  painted  figures  and  landscapes,  but  even  where  figures  occur 
the  Intereot  of  the  pictures  Is  centered  In  the  scentry;  so  he  Is  properly  classed  with  land- 
scape painters.  Among  his  palntlnge  are  "  The  Jnight  Into  Egypt  '^(18TD>  "  Ishmael " 
(1880),  ToMt  (1660),  and  ^'  Judtt£  "  (1888).  Their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  soft  and 
beautiful  coloring. 

CAZiatlE.  See  Caciqub. 

CAZtHfLA,  a  t,  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  m.  e,n.e.  of  Jaen.  C,  which  Is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity,  and  Is  well  watered  by  the 
Yc^;  has  two  old  casUes— one  an  Arab  stracture— manufactures  of  leather,  earttien- 
ware,  soap,  and  bricks,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.   Fop.  6200. 

CAZOTTS,  Jacques,  French  poet,  b.  1719,  wrote  the  romance  of  Olivier  (1763),  Le 
Diable  Amoureitx  (1771),  Le  Lord  Impromptu  (1772),  etc  He  was  guillotined  as  a  royalist 
by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  1792. 

OBAHOTHUB.   See  Red  Root, 

GEARA,  a  province  of  Brazil,  on  the  n.  coast,  situated  in  lat.  2°  40^  to  7°  25' s.,  long. 
37"  40'  to  41*'  SC  weat.  It  has  an  area  of  40,268  sq.  m.,  with,  '90,  881,686  inhabitants. 
It  abounds  in  balsams,  gums,  resins,  and  fruits;  and  among  its  minerals  are  gold,  iron, 
copper,  and  salt.  The  port  of  C.  has  an  extensive  harbor;  Is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad, 
and  has  a  large  trade.   Its  pop.  in  1893  was  36,000. 

CEBADnilA.    See  Sabadilla. 

CEBE8,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of  Socrates,  mentioned  by  Plato  and  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  distinguished  for  virtue  and  love  of  truth.  The  work  T'oiaia  Cebelia  attributed 
to  bim  professes  to  be  an  explanation  of  an  allegorical  picture,  and  begins  with  the 
Pla'onic  doctrine  that  men  enter  the  earth  from  a  pre-existent  state.  In  which  they  were 
tMight  how  to  guide  thdr  course  in  this  world;  but  the  draught  of  oblivion,  which  all 
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must  drink,  though  not  in  equal  quantiUeB,  canseB  them  to  fot^t  the  InstrucUooa.  Mai^ 
alluremeats  entice  them  to  vice,  out  by  patience  and  endurance  they  may  attain  to  vir- 
tue and  happiness.  Sciences  are  declared  not  to  be  the  true  discipline,  but  yet  to  be 
useful,  especially  ae  restraint  for  the  young. 

CEBV,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  one  of  the  FhllipplDes,  400  m.  8.e.  of  Manila. 
Cebu  is  the  oldest  provincial  town  in  the  archipelago,  and  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
built,  while  its  position  makes  it  the  chief  commercial  center  for  the  southern  Philip, 
pines.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  military  governor,  and  an  alcalde,  as  well  as  the  govemor- 
genenl  of  the  Tissagaa.  There  are  exports  of  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  Japan-wood,  etc 
The  grave  of  Uagellan,  the  oavvator,  is  on  the  island  of  Matan,  oppoaite  the  town.  Pop., 
inclusive  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Nicholas,  about  84,000. 

CEBIT,  or  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  between  0°  85'  and  11°  n.,  and  123' 
and  128^  fiC  e. ;  140  m.  long  and  from  4  to  25  wide.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  the  soil 
not  suited  to  agriculture,  though  there  are  fertile  valleys  producing  cotton,  sugw,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa.   The  climate,  though  very  hot,  Is  salubrioos. 

GE'BVS  (Gr.  an  ape  or  monkey),  a  genus  of  American  monkeys,  characterized  by  a 
round  liead  and  short  muzzle,  a  facial  angle  of  about  60°,  long  thumbs,  and  a  long  pre- 
hensile tail  entirely  covered  with  liair.  The  species  are  numerous,  all  of  very  lively  dis- 
position and  gregarious  habits,  living  In  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fmits,  but  also  on 
Insects,  worms,  and  mollusks.  They  are  included  under  the  popular  designation  Sata- 
joo  in  Its  wider  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  the  monkeys  to  which  this  name  is  some- 
times more  strictly  appropriated.  The  names  Sajou  and  Sai  are  also  given  to  some  of 
ttem,  antl  some  are  called  Capuchin  monkeys.  One  of  the  most  common  species 
in  6oiw«  is  tlie  Wbefbb  Monkey,  or  "Wkkper  Sapajod  (C.  apelia). — The  name  capuc^iin 
is  periiaps  most  frequently  given  to  0.  capuchintu,  a  browniah  species,  with  head,  feet, 
and  hands  generally  black,  and  front,  aboulders,  and  cheeks  whiti^.  Some  of  ttie 
species  of  C.  are  adorned  with  beards. — The  name  eebidm  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
American  monkeys  collectively,  as  a  family  or  tribe.    See  Monket. 

CBC'OO  D'ASCOU,  1257-1837 ;  the  popular  name  of  Frabcbsco  deou  Btabiu,  a 
medieeval  poet  and  encyclopKdist.  He  studied  mathematics  and  astroioey,  and  was 
profesBOT  of  the  latter  sdence  in  the  university  of  BolonuL  Having  publi^d  a  com- 
mentary on  the  spliere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  in  which  he  propounded  bold  theories 
concerning  the  employment  and  agency  of  demons,  the  cleriod  party  caused  him  to  be 
condemned  to  certain  fasts,  prayers,  and  fines;  but  he  eluded  puniuiment  by  going  to 
Florence.  His  free-thinking  and  plain-speaking,  however,  raised  up  many  enemies;  he 
had  attacked  Dante's  Gommedia  and  his  fate  was  sealed;  an  old  accusation  of  impiety 
WAS  renewed,  and  he  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Floronce,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

CECIDOKT'IA  (Gr.  kekidion,  a  gall-nut ;  and  myia,  a  fly  or  gnat),  a  genus  of  dipterous 
(two-winged)  Insects  of  the  family /^pu^ofiir— the  gnat  and  mosquito  family;  naving 
downy  wlnfl^  which  have  three  nervures,  and  are  horizontal  wlien  at  rest;  antsnme  as 
long  as  the  body,  with  bead-like  joints  and  whu-ls  of  iuirs  at  the  joints;  long  legs,  and 
the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short.  The  species  are  numerous ;  nearly  thirty  are  Brit- 
ish. All  are  of  small  size,  but  some  of  them  are  very  important  on  account  of  the  rav- 
ages which  their  maggots  effect  in  grain-crops.  C.  eereaUt,  sometimes  called  the  barley 
midge,  a  brownlsb-red  fly  with  silvery  wings,  of  which  the  maggot  is  vermilion-colored, 
is  onen  very  destructive  to  crops  of  barley  and  spelt  in  Germany.  The  little  manots 
live  in  famuiSB  between  the  st^  and  the  abeath  of  the  leaf,  abstracting  the  juice  OTue 
plant,— The  Whk&t-flt  (q.v.  and  the  Hmbian  Flt  (q.v.)  belong  to  this  genus.— Some 
of  the  spedes  of  C.  deposit  theii  c^s  on  the  young  buds  of  trees,  which  the  lama 
transform  into  galls. 

OXCIL,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Maryland,  on  the  DelawBre  and  Pennsylvania  border,  inter 
sected  by  three  railroads ;  375  aq.m. ;  pop.  DO,  36,8B1,  iodu.  colored.   It  has  an  uneven 

surface  and  fertile  soil,  its  products  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and 
wool.  Of  stone  and  minerals  there  are  granite,  gneiss,  slate,  iron,  chrome,  and  sulph- 
ate of  magnesia.  There  are  flounng  mills,  and  several  other  manufactories.  Co.  seat 
Elkton. 

mcZL,  BicHABD,  1748-1810  ;  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  works  have  been  published  in  England  and  In  Kew  York.  They 
are  prized  for  deep  spiritual  fervor.   Memoir  by  his  widow, 

CECIL,  Robert,  Eari  of  Salbbubt,  son  of  "Williaic,  v?as  b.  about  1550.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  having  previously  held  Important  state  offices,  he  succeeded  to  what 
would  now  be  called  the  premiership.  On  the  accession  of  James  1,  C,  who  had  car- 
ried on  a  private  correspondence  wltb  that  monarch  before  Elizabeth's  death,  was  con- 
Srmed  in  his  office  and  received  many  high  honors,  culminating  in  that  of  earl  of  Salis- 
bury. In  1608,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  the  exchequer  was  greatly  improved 
m  his  hands.  C.  was  a  man  of  immense  energy  and  far-reaching  sacaclty,  undoubtedly 
the  best  minister  the  country  had  in  his  time;  but  he  was  cold,  selnsh,  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  he  took  to  gain  his  ends,  and  get  rid  of  liis  rivals.  His  connection 
Irith  the  disgrace  of  Essex  and  Raleigh  laid  him  open  to  great  and  deserved  odium,  in 
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the  lattor  oaw  eqieclany;   BfldIedllA7  94, 16i& 

aaaa,  Bobebt  Ajrrdb  Talbot  OuoMmra.    Bee  BuoMantet,  B^T.G.»  ]Ca& 

<i1II8  OF. 

CECIL  WnxiAM,  Lord  Burlkioh,  one  of  Bnglud's  greatest  statesmen,  was  b.  at 
Bonme,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  15,  ISSO.  Educated  at  the  grammar-schools  of  Orantbam 
and  Stamford,  he  thence  passed  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  remaA. 
able  alilte  for  his  diligence  and  aptitude  in  learning.  Knt«ring  Gray's  inn  at  the  age  of 
21,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  law.  History,  genealogy,  and  the- 
ology also  formed  part  of  his  studies  at  this  time;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  last  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII..  who  presented  him  with  the  reversion  of  the 
ctuto$  breviwm,  an  office  of  value  in  the  common  pleas.  An  alliance  with  the  daughter 
.of  sir  Anthony  Cook  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  protector  Somerset,  who,  in 
1647,  appointed  him  master  of  raqaests;  and  in  the  following  year  his  great  talents  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  Be  shaied  in  the  dlwrace  of  Somerset, 
even  to  imprisonment  for  three  months;  but  in  less  than  two  years  afKr  his  release,  his 
pre-eminent  abilities  secured  for  him  a  reappoiatment  to  the  state  secretaryship  by  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  his  former  patron's  sworn  enemy.  During  his  second  secre- 
tary ship,  C.  eifected  most  important  and  beneficial  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  country.  With  a  sagacity  far  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age,  be  endeavored  to  throw 
trade  open,  and  did  succeed  in  abolishing  some  monopolies;  but  others  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  standing  as  he  did  alone,  at  a  time  when  exclusive  privileges  were  con- 
sldered  tbe  only  sureties  of  a  profitable  trade.  When  queen  Muy  ascended  the  throne, 
C,  being  a  Protestant,  resigned  his  official  employment,  because  ne  could  not  conscien- 
tiously serve  a  Roman  Catholic  court;  but  as  a  private  gentleman  he  maintained  good 
relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  was  one  of  the  few  eminent  Protestants 
who  escaped  in  purse  and  person  during  that  short  but  infamous  reign.  His  freedom 
from  persecution  has  given  rise  to  the  charge,  that  he  was  a  "  trimmer"— a  very  unjust 
accusaUon,  indeed.  0.  was  naturally  cautious  and  politic,  and  averse  tQ  eitremes  in 
religion;  but  though  he  took  no  part  in  bitter  sectarian  diactusions,  be  never  belied  hii 
conscience,  and  to  him  Is  mainly  owing  the  rejection  of  the  bill  which  the  Soman  Cath- 
olics bad  introduced  into  parliament,  with  the  view  to  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  G» 
estatea  of  Protestants.  Prior  to  Maiy's  death,  C,  foreseeing  her  end,  had  entered  into 
.  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  (Nov.  16,  1568),  at 
once  recognizing  C.'s  capacity  for  government,  appointed  him  secretary  of  state.  A 
biography  of  C.  from  this  time  until  his  death  would  be  a  forty  years'  history  of  Eng- 
land, for  he  was  alike  the  originator  and  director  of  that  policy  whicii,  hitherto,  has 
made  Elizabeth's  reign  memorable  above  that  of  any  other  Snglish  sovereign;  for 
although  Elizabeth  occasionally,  in  her  caprice,  favored  other  courUers,  C.  was  the 
statesman  whose  judgment  she  relied  on  in  all  matters  of  consequence.  His  policy  at 
home  and  abroad  was  at  once  shrewd  and  cautious,  and  also  liberal  and  comprehensive, 
while  he  displayed  a  power  of  decision,  ready  and  stem,  when  necessity  demanded.  As 
a  statesman,  C.  was  above  animosities  and  favoritism;  his  enemies  never  suffered,  and 
his  friends  profited  nothing,  by  his  power.  Capacity,  truth,  and  honor  were  what  he 
sought  in  public  men.  Had  he  been  less  just,  history  might  have  been  more  generous 
to  his  memory.  Tbe  qneen  created  htm  bMon  Btirleigh,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  lord  i 
high  treasonr.  He  died  Aug.  16, 1596. 

CECILIA,  St.,  Ihe  patroness  of  music,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  380  A.n 
Her  heathen  parents,  as  we  are  told,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  betrothed 
their  daughter,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to  a  heathen  youth  named 
Valerian.  This  youth  and  his  brother  Titwrius  became  Christian  converts,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  C.,  when  commanded  to  sacalflce  to  idols,  firmly  refused,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Her  persecutors,  it  Is  said,  first  threw  her  into  a  boiling  bath,  but 
on  the  following  day  they  found  her  unhurt.  The  executioner  next  attempted  to  cut 
off  her  head,  but  found  it  impossible.  Three  days  later,  she  died — rather  an  odd  ooih 
elusion  to  such  miraculous  interference.  As  early  as  the  5th  c,  tliere  is  mentioo  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome;  and  In  831.  by  order  of  pope  Paschal,  her  bones  were 
deposited  there.  Bt.  C.  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  oigan,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  her  festival-day,  Nov.  33,  is  celebrated  with  splendid  music.  Chaucer 
Dryden,  and  Pope  have  celebrated  St.  C,  and  tbe  painters  Raphael,  DomenicbinQ 
Dolce,  and  others  bare  represented  her  in  fine  pictures. —Another  St.  0.  ms  bom  in 
Africa,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  starvation  under  Diocletian.  The  Roman  Gattaolio 
church  celebrates  her  festival  on  the  Uth  of  Feb. 

GBOBOTIA,  a  genua  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  aiioearpaeeea.  0.  pdtata,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South  America,  sometime  called  trumpet-wood  and  snake- 
wood.  Is  remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem  and  brandies,  exhibiting  merely  membranous 
partitions  at  tbe  nodes.  The  small  branches,  these  partitions  bdog  removed,  are  made 
Into  wind-instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light,  readily  takes  Are  by  frictiod  ag^st  a 
harder  i>iece  of  wood,  and  is  much  used  by  tl»e  Indians  for  procuring  fire  in  this  way. 
The  fruit  is  agreeable,  and  resembles  a  raspberry.  Both  the  trunk  and  branches  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  saline  matter,  which  is  employed  by  the  French  planters  in  the  ■ 
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f urtflcBtion  of  sngar.  The  haxk  Ih  atroDg  and  fibrous,  and  U  much  used  for  cordage, 
t  is  also  astringent,  aod  is  applied  in  diarrhea  and  other  diseases. 

OEOBOTIA  Mora,  Flaty&amia  eecrvpia,  the  largest  moth  of  the  United  States; 
belonging  to  the  family  bembycidn,  it  is  akin  to  the  silk-worm.  Its  larva  grows  to  be 
tKtween  8  and  4  in.  loag,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  object;  its  color  is  a  tender  green, 
shading  into  blue  upon  Its  sides;  on  its  head  it  wears  an  amber-colored  knob  raised 
upon  a  short  stem,  and  armed  with  short  black  points;  rows  of  smaller  knobs  adorn  the 
back  and  sides,  those  along  the  sides  being  turquoise  blue;  the  foremost  four  on  the 
back  are  amber-colored.  The  larva  feeds  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  tlie 
maple,  willow,  and  some  other  trees.  It  spins  a  large  cocooo,  sometimes  attached  to 
the  under-side  of  a  twig,  when  it  is  closelv  woven  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  each  end; 
sometimes  in  the  space  between  forking  limbs,  when  it  is  loosely  made,  and  is  often  as 
large  as  a  goose-egg.  The  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  cocoon  are  somewhat  con- 
densed, so  that  there  appear  to  be  two  cocoons  or  coverings.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  spinning,  the  iusect  often  thrusts  t^e  silk  in  loops  through  the  openings  between  the 
threads,  and  these  loops  make  it  difficult  to  reel  the  silk;  by  dissolving  in  an  alkali  the 
gnm  which  the  iiuect  exudes  to  harden  the  cocoon,  and  by  using  great  care,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reel  the  silk,  but  It  is  dark  and  coarse,  and  would  be  fit  for  only  coarse  and  strong 
fobrics.  It  has  been  carded  and  spun.  The  larva  does  not  thrive  m  confinement,  but 
mij^t  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  pains.  The  moth  appears  in  June;  its 
wings  expand  from  6  to  7  in. ;  its  general  color  is  dark  brown  thickly  powdered  with 
gray;  the  borders  of  the  win^s  are  clay- colored,  and  eacb  wing  bears  a  light  gray  kid- 
ney-shaped spot,  bordered  with  lines  of  red  and  black.  The  aotennje  of  the  jnnles  are 
particularly  lat^e  and  fine,  the  main  stem  being  feathered  on  each  side  with  long 
branches  io  pairs.  Like  other  lepidopterous  larvtc,  the  cecropia  is  preyed  upon  by 
various  parasites,  two  species  of  ichneumon  files  being  notable, 

OE'CBOPB,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  figures  in  Qreek  mythology  as  an  autochthon 
(i^.T.),  half-man  and  half-dragon.  Belonging,  ashedoes.  to  the  prehistoric  ages  of  Greece, 
his  real  character  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Tradition  declared  him  to  be  Uie  founder  of 
marriage,  the  author  of  the  political  division  of  Attica  into  twelve  states,  and  the  intro- 
ducer  of  apiculture,  of  navigation,  and  commerce.  He  is  also  said  to  have  civilized  the 
religious  ntes  of  tbe  people.  The  name  C.  is  given  to  various  towns  in  Qreece,  and  the 
legends  in  general  seem  to  indicate  a  Pelasgic  origin  for  the  hero.  The  later  aocoimta, 
that  be  came  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  have  no  historic  basis. 

CEDAS,  a  CO.  in  e.  Iowa,  watered  by  Cedar  and  Wnpsipinicon  rivers,  and  intersected 
by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  and  I4orthwestem  railroads ; 
576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  18,368.  The  surface  is  divided  between  woodland  and  prairie  ;  the 
productions  are  mostly  agricultural.   Co,  seat,  Tipton. 

OES&B,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  on  Sac  river ;  496  sq.m. ;  pop.  *90, 15,630,  incl.  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  productive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
business.   Co.  seat,  Stockton. 

GEDAB,  a  CO,  in  n.e.  Nebra^kn,  on  the  Missouri  river,  watered  chiefly  by  Bow  creek ; 
785  sq.m. ;  pop.  1890,  7038.    It  is  an  agricultural  region.    Co.  seat,  Hartington. 

OKDAB,  Barbadobs,  (kdrda  odorata,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  eedrdaeea  (q.T.),  and 
of  tbe  same  genus  with  the  toon  of  India,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  is  simply  called  C.  in  tbe  West  Indies.  It  is  often  upwards  of  80  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  remarkable  for  thickness.  It  has  panicles  of  fiowers  resembling  those 
of  the  hyacinth.  The  fruit,  bark,  and  leaves  have  the  smell  of  asafcetida,  but  the  wood 
has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  Being  soft  and  light,  it  is  used  for  canoes,  andforshinglea 
Havana  cigar-boxes  are  vciy  generally  made  of  it.  In  France,  it  is  used  in  muhig 
black-lead  pencils. 

CEDAB,  or  Cbdab  of  Leb'ahon,  a  tree  much  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times 
for  its  beauty,  its  magnificence,  and  its  longevity,  as  well  as  fortbe  excellence  and  dura- 
bility of  its  timber.  It  is  of  ten  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  it  supplied  the  wood-work  of  Solo- 
monstemple;  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  a  frequent  emblem  of  pros- 
perity, strength,  and  stability,  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  amifera,  and  is  the piniu 
eedru9  of  the  older  botanists;  but  is  now  ranked  in  the  genus  a4i«(see  Fir),  in  the  genus 
larix  (see  Larch),  by  those  who  make  larix  a  distinct  genus  from  abiM,  or  is  made  the 
type  of  a  genus,  eedrw,  distinguished  from  larit  bv  evergreen  leaves  and  carpels  separ 
rating  from  the  axis,  and  receives  the  name  of  G.  libani. 

Of  the  celebrated  Cedars  op  Lebamon,  only  a  few  now  remain.  They  consist  of  a 
grove  of  some  400  trees,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  In  circumference,  partly  old  trees 
and  partly  young  ones.  Learned  travelers  think  that  most  of  the  trees  in  the  grove  may  be 
aOO^ears  old,  and  several  between  the  ages  of  400  and  800  years.  There  are  13  trees  whose 
Sge  is  incalculable — seven  standing  very  near  each  other;  three  more  a  little  further 
on,  neM-ly  in  a  line  with  them ;  and  two.  not  observed  by  any  recent  traveler  except  lord 
Lindsay,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  grove,  The  larg^  of  these  two  is  63  ft.  in  circum- 
ference--following  the  sinuosities  of  the  bark :  one  of  the  others  measures  48  fL  See 
tllus.,  CoMiFERA,  vol.  IV. 

Tliese  trees  are  more  remarkable  for  girth  than  etabire,  their  hei^t  hardly  exceedl«g 
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Vkfeet.  Their  age  Is  Tariouely  estimated;  the  rules  hy  which  botanists  determine  the 
ige  of  trees  are  not  applicable  to  them,  for  their  stems  nave  ceased  to  grow  in  regular 
;0DceDtric  rings;  they  owe  their  prolonged  existence  to  the  superior  vitality  of  a  portion 
of  their  bark,  which  Das  surrlTed  the  decay  of  the  rest.  Kusseger  is  Inclined  to  admit 
that  these  trees  may  posubly  number  some  2,000  years. 

The  Arabs,  of  lul  creeds,  have  a  traditional  veneration  for  these  trees ;  they  believe 
that  an  evil  fate  would  surely  overtalce  any  one  who  Bhall  dare  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  Mints,  as  they  fondiv  call  them.  £very  year,  at  tlie  feast  of  the  transfiguration, 
the  Maronites,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  mount  to  the  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  on  a 
homely  altar  of  stone  at  their  feet. 

The  C.  has  been  planted  In  parks  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  it  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17tb  c,  and  a  tree  at  Sion  house,  London,  is  now  8  ft. 
in  diameter  at  8  ft.  above  the  ground.  Even  in  Invemess-sliire  it  succeeds  so  w^ell,  that 
trees  at  Beaufort  castle,  the  seat  of  lord  Lovat,  planted  in  1788,  are  now  3  or  4  ft.  in 
diameter.  On  its  native  mountains,  the  C.  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  liigbest  peaks,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a  dry  ojien  soil, 
where,  however,  its  roots  can  have  access  to  abundance  of  water.  Although  m  foliage 
and  some  other  particulars  the  C.  considerably  resembles  the  common  larcli,  it  differs 
in  form  and  liabit  very  widely  both  from  the  larch  and  from  the  pines  in  general.  Its 
stem  bears  almost  down  to  the  ground  irregularly  place;^  *«ranches,  often  of  prodigious 
size  and  expanse,  which  divide  irregularly  into  branchlet^  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
10  to  15  lines  long,  pointed,  unitedln  clusters  of  30  to  80:  on  the  young  shoots  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  not  in  clusters;  the  small  branchlets  also  are  crowded  together  and 

rinsile.  -  The  cones  are  erect,  oval,  broadly  rounded  at  both  ends,  about  4  in.  long,  and 
in.  in  diameter;  their  scales  closely  crowded,  large,  and  broad.  The  cones  take  two 
years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  hang  on  tlie  tree  for  years  before  their  scales  come  off 
and  their  seeds  are  set  free.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  reddish,  and  full  of  a  fragrant 
resin.  The  ancients  kept  their  writings  in  cabinets  or  boxes  of  cedar-wood.  Extraor- 
dinary indestructibilitv  and  other  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much 
prized  at  the  present  day,  because  it  is  soft  and  light,  and  apt  to  crack  in  drying.  This 
mferiority  is,  however,  not  improbably  owing  to  the  inferiorageof  ihe  trees  from  which 
the  timber  is  now  procured.  A  resinous  substance,  called  e&tar  resin,  or  cedria,  flows 
spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  the  C,  or  from  incisions;  it  resembles  mastic,  and  was 
anciently  used,  along  with  other  resins,  in  the  embalming  of  the  dead.  It  was  also  used 
as  a  medicine.  In  very  ancient  times,  C.  Oil,  a  kind  of  turpentine,  was  prepared  from 
the  wood,  and  was  spread  on  books  in  order  to  their  better  preservation.  At  the  present 
day,  the  oil  and  the  redn  are  scarcely  known.  The  branches  of  the  C,  like  tnose  of 
the  larch  in  warm  countries,  exude  a  sweet  substance,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
C.  Makna. — The  Dkodar  or  Himalayan  C  (eednu  deodara),  a  tree  held  in  great 
Teneration  by  the  Hindus,  and  of  wliich  the  name  is  said  to  be  properly  deeadara,  and 
to  signify  god-iree,  is  common  in  the  Himala^y'a  mountains,  at  elevations  of  7,000  to 
13,0C@  ft.,  forming  magniflcent  forests,  and  attaining  a  great  size,  a  height  sometimes  of 
150  ft.,  with  a  trunk  30  ft.  or  more  in  circumference,  an  ample  head,  and  spreading 
Imincbes.  It  is  described  as  having  cones  somewhat  larger  tliau  those  of  the  C.  of 
Ijebfuion,  the  scales  of  the  cones  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  seed  Is  ripe,  and  as  differing 
from  the  G.  of  Lebanon  also  in  more  pensile  branches  and  longer  leaves;  but  Dr.  Hooker 
expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  they  will  prove  to  be  really  the  same  species,  as  well  as 
the  C.  of  Algiers  {0.  Atlantica  or  j\fricana),  which  is  found  in  the -mouDtainous regions 
of  the  n.  of  Africa.  The  wood  of  the  deodar  is  reainouSj  fragrant,  compact,  and  very 
durable.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  in  its  polished  state  has  been  compared 
to  brown  agate.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  resin,  laths  of  it  burn  like  candles.  Its 
turpentine  la  very  fluid,  and  atttiough  coarse,  is  much  used  in  India  for  medical  pur* 
poses;  and  tar  and  pitch  are  obtainra  from  the  trunk.  The  deodar  has  now  become 
very  common  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Britain,  although  few  specimens  have  yet  attained 
a  very  consideralile  size.  On  account  of  its  extreme  gracefulness  when  young,  it  is 
often  planted  in  situations  to  which  large  trees  are  unsuitable,  and  is  to  Ik  seen  in  many 
suburban  parterres. — The  name  C.  is  often  given  to  other  couiferous  trees  besides  the 
true  cedars.  Thus,  the  Siberian  stone  pine,  or  Cembra  pine,  is  called  tlie  Siberian  C, 
(see  Pihb),  and  a  species  of  fir  (abiea  religiom)  is  the  Red  C.  of  California  (see  Fir).  A 
species  of  cypress  (q.v.)  is  known  as  White  C.,  and  another  as  the  C.  of  Goa.  Several 
of  the  trees  which  bear  the  name  C.  are  species  of  juniper  (q.v.),  among  wliich  are  the 
VntoiNiAir  0.,  or  Red  C.  of  North  America,  and  the  Bbrmvda  O.— which  yield  the 
cedar-wood  used  for  pencils— the  Spanish  C.  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  etc.  The  name  C.  is 
^ven  given  to  trees  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  true  cedars,  except  in  the  resinous 
quality  of  the  wood ;  thus  the  cedar-wood  of  Guiana  is  produced  b^  icica  altiasima,  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  amyridaeea  (q.v.) ;  the  C.  of  the  West  Indies  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  cedrdacea ;  and  the  name  Bastabd  C.  is  given  in  India  to  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  d^Unmo^ets  (q.v.). 

CEDAR  BIBD.   See  Waxwinq. 

GEDAB  GBSEX,  a  stream  tn  Shenandoah  co.,  Ya.,  falling  Into  the  Shenandoah 
river.  On  this  creek,  Oct.  19, 1864,  the  confederates,  under  Oen.  Early,  surpriwd  Shori- 
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diui'a  (nnion)  camp,  during  that  oflSeer'B  abnnce.  The  unionists  were  compelled  to 
tetreaL  Oen.  Sheridan,  who  was  at  Winchester  when  be  heard  of  the  disaster,  hastened 
to  the  front,  and,  rallying  his  forces,  in  turn  surprised  the  confederates  who  had  stopped 
to  plunder  the  union  camp,  recovered  nearly  all  that  had  been  lost,  took  2,000  prisoners, 
and  60  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  next  day  cleared  the  valley  of  the  Shenandou  of  con- 
federate troops.  This  brilliant  aehlevenient  was  the  theme  of  T,  Buchanan  Read's  stir- 
ring poem,  Sheridan^a  Bide. 

COAX  FALLS,  a  ci^  in  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river  and  (he  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Korthem,  and  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western 
railroads,  93  m.  from  Dubuque.  It  Is  a  manufacturing  place  of  importance,  havinr 
good  water-power,  and  a  variety  of  mills,  and  has  the  State  Konnal  School,  a  high 
school,  public  library,  national  bank,  and  daily,  weekly,  and  monUUy  periodicals.  Pop. 
1890,  3459. 

CEDAX  XOWTAIK,  a  hill  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  near  which,  Aug.  0,  1882,  there 
was  an  engagement  between  the  federal  forces  under  Gen.  Banks  and  the  confederates 
led  iff  Gen.  Jackson.  The  confederates  had  the  advantage  and  held  the  field,  bat  two 
dajm  later  fell  back  towards  Gordonville  to  join  Gen.  Lee.  The  reptnted  losses  were: 
on  the  nnion  side,  1400  killed  and  wounded,  and  400  priscmers;  of  the  confederates,  1288 
killed  and  wounded,  and  31  missing. 

CSDAB  ■OVHTAIKS,  a  range  of  the  Cape  colony,  parallel  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
nearly  half  way  between  It  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  country.  Thev  form  the  height 
of  iaad  between  the  Oliphant  on  the  w.,  and  the  Great  Thom,  Ita  principal  tributary, 
on  the  e.,  varying  in  altitude  from  1600  ft  to  6,000. 

CKDAB  RAPIDS,  a  city  of  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  the  Cedar  river,  70  miles  s.w.  of  Dubuque. 
The  Burlington,  Cedar  Bapids  and  Northern  railroad  here  crosses  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  and  the  city  Is  also  on  divisions  of  the  Chtc^,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
and  the  Illinois  Central  nulroads.  The  city,  which  lies  in  a  rich  dairy  country,  contains 
large  wholesale  houses  and  pork-packing  establishments,  and  the  rapids  furnish  water- 
power  for  the  numerous  manufactories  and  the  larce  railroad  machine  shops.  There 
are  churches,  national  banks,  a  high  school,  Coe  College  (Presb.),  St.  Joseph's  Academy 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Rom.  Cath.),  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  and  library,  public  and  Masonic 
libraries,  electric  lights  and  street  railroads,  Holly  system  of  waterworks,  etc  A  bridge 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point.   Population,  1880,  10,104;  1890,  18,02a 

CEBAS,  otBxdCbdab,  BI?XX,  rises  In  g.e.  Minnesota,  and  flows  s.  and  a.e.  through 
vore  than  three-quarters  of  the  breadth  of  Iowa,  falling  into  the  Iowa  river  about  20  m. 
e.  of  the  MlBsisidppL   The  entire  length  is  about  850  miles. 

CEU),  or  Cbdda,  safnt,  d,  664 ;  bro\her  of  saint  Cliad  or  Ceadda,  vrith  whom  he  is 
oftoi  confused.  He  was  b.  in  Northumbria ;  brought  up  by  bishop  Aidan ;  ChristiaD- 
Ized  Eaaex.  and  other  parts  of  Engluid ;  was  made  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons ;  founded 
two  monasteries,  and  was  famed  in  Britain  and  Ireland  for  learning  and  sancti^ 

CEDILLA.  See  DiACRmcAi.  Mares. 

GEDBELA'GXS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  very  nearly  allied  to  m^iaeem 
(q.T.),  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  winged  seeds,  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  fnut, 
-which  is  a  capsule.  Hie  known  species  are  few,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  most  of  them  trees  valuable  for  Uieir  timber.  To  this  order 
belong  mahoimny,  satin-wood,  toon,  Barbadoes  cedar,  the  jellov-wood  of  New  South 
Wales,  etc   The  barks  of  some  species  are  febrifugal. 

GXDBOH,  an  extract  of  a  bitter  nature  from  a  small  tree  growing  in  Central  and 
South  America.  In  those  countries  tbe  bitter  is  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bite  <A 
serpents,  and  a  prophylactic  against  hydrophobia. 

CEFALV,  a  seaport  in  n.  Sicily,  47  m.  e.s.e.  of  Palermo;  pop.  14,000  The  new 
town,  founded  in  1131  by  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  is  at  the  base  of  a  steep  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  magaificent  bay  of  Cefalu.  Tbe  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  1183,  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  facade,  with  antique  pillars  and 
mosaics.  There  is  a  smalt  but  good  harbor,  and  some  trade  in  manna,  oil,  and  sardines, 

CEGXDt,  a  1  In  southern  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  about 
,  14,000.   It  produces  much  grain,  and  has  fine  pastures. 

CEHZOnr,  a  t  of  Si»in,  in  the  province  of  Mnrcia,  87  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  ci^of  that 
name.  It  has  some  spacious  streets,  with  handsome  buildings,  uid  manufactures  <A 
paper,  cloth,  and  pottery.   Fop.  about  10,000. 

CEIUXGr  (Fr.  did;  XaX.  eedum.  heaven).  This  term  seems  to  have  been  soggested  by 
the  use  of  arched  coverings  for  churches,  and  even  for  rooms,  which  prevailed  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  not  unknown  to  tbe  Romans.  Whether  the  term  was  further  sug- 
gested by  the  habit  of  tinting  ceilings  of  a  blue  color,  and  decorating  them  with  stars,  or 
whether  that  usage  arose  from  the  use  of  the  term  already  introduce,  is  more  doubtful. 
Arched  ceilings  among  the  Romans  were  known  by  the  name  camera  or  eamara,  the 
Greek  ori^n  of  which  seems  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  arch 
was  known  to  tbe  latter  people.  The  camera  was  formed  by  semicircular  beams  of 
wood,  at  8m.ill  distances  from  each  other,  over  which  was  placed  a  coating  of  lath  and 
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plaster.  In  later  times,  the  eamene  were  tnqaeaOj  lined  wiUi  plates  of  glass;  irbenee 
they  were  termed  titnm.  But  the  ceiliogs  most  commonly  in  use  amongM  the  Romans 
were  flat,  the  beams,  as  in  modem  times,  having  been  at  first  Tiaible,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  plan^  and  plaster.  Sometimes  tiollow  spaces  were  left  between  the 
plaDks,  which  were  frequently  covered  with  sold  and  Ivory,  or  paintings.  The  oldest 
oat  C.  in  existence  is  believed  to  be  that  Feterborou^b  cathedral.  Like  tbat  at 
St  Alban's  abbey,  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  plastered  over  hke  a  modern  ceiling.  Ceil- 
ings of  churches,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  generally  painted  and  gilded  in  the  most 
biilliant  manner;  and  many  existing  ceilings  still  exhibit  the  traces  of  early  decoration 
of  this  kind.  The  older  ceilings  generally  follow  the  line  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
which,  In  the  early  English  and  ^corated,  are  often  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  sbape  of 
a  barrel  vault.  In  ceilmgs  of  this  description  there  are  seldom  many  nbs,  often  ooly  a 
single  one  along  the  top.  In  th&  perpeodicular  style,  the  C.  often  consists  of  a  series  of 
flat  surfaces  or  cants,  formed  on  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Though  sometimes  altogether 
destitute  of  ornament,  they  are  more  frequently  enriched  with  nbs,  dividing  them  into 
square  panels,  with  bosses  (q.v.)  or  flowers  at  tbe  intersections.  Wooden  ceilines  are 
some^mes  formed  in  imitation  of  stooe-groinlDg,  with  ribs  and  bosses,  examplas  of 
which  will  he  found  at  York,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln.  In  tbe  Elizabethan  age,  ceil- 
ings were  generally  of  plaster,  but  they  were  ornamented  ^*ith  ribs  having  bosses  ot 
small  pendants  at  the  intersections.  It  is  not  unusual  for  tbe  C.  immediately  over  the 
altar,  or  the  roodloft.  to  be  richly  ornamented,  whilst  the  rest  Is  plain. 

OBlAinmR,  Oh^idonium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  papattffnuea  (the 
poppy  family),  having  a  corolla  of  four  petals,  and  a  podlike  capsule.  The  common 
C.  {u.  rru0iu)  is  a  perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves,  lobea  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  in 
simple  umbels,  frequent  under  hedges,  in  waste  places,  etc.,  in  Britain  and  most  parts 
of  Europe.  It  flowers  from  May  to  Sept.  The  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  when  fresh, 
have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  full  of  a  yellow  Juice,  which  is  very  acrid,  causing 
inflammation  when  applied  to  the  skin.  C.  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine :  it  is  a  drastic 
purgative,  and  in  large  doses  an  active  poison;  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  act  beneficially 
on  the  lymphatic  qrstem  uid  on  the  organs  of  secretioD,  and  to  be  useful  in  scrofulous 
diseases,  dweabe  of  tbe  mesenteric  glands,  etc.  The  fresh  juice,  applied  externally  to 
warts,  corns,  etc.,  removes  them  by  stimulating  them  beyond  what  their  languid  vital 
powers  can  bear.  Mixed  with  milk,  it  is  applied  to  the  eye  for  the  oun  oi  opaciUn 
of  the  cornea,  but  is  a  remedy  that  requires  great  caution  in  its  use. 

CELAVO,  Lake  of.   See  Fucixo,  Laxb  of. 

CSLABTKA'CKS.    See  SpnTOLE-THKR. 

CXL1BZ8,  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  e.  of  Borneo,  between  5°  45*  s. 
lat.,  1°  45'  u.  tat.,  and  118°,  126°  e.  longitude.  Area,  71^70  sq.  miles.  It  is  Irregular 
in  shape,  and  four  peninsulas  springing  from  a  common  root  form  tbe  large  bays  of  Go- 
rontalo  and  Tolo,  and  tbe  ^If  of  Boni.  C.  Is  covered  with  mountains  and  valleys:  a 
chain  runniog  throughout  it  sends  spurs  into  the  peninsulas.  Some  are  active  volcanoes, 
and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  peak  of  Bonthaim  is  9,788  ft.  high.  The  island 
has  a  rich  soil  and  eztennive  pastures.  The  vegetable  kingdom  gives  sago,  cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit,  coffee,  tamarinds,  bananas,  oranges,  pine-apples,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  sandal-,  sapan-,  and  ebony-wood.  The  animals  include  excellent  horses, 
buffalo,  cattle,  wild  swine,  elands,  goats,  sheep,  parrots,  lories,  birds  of  paradise,  beautiful 
butterflies,  wild  bees,  etc.  The  minerals  are  gold,  Iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The  people  spin 
and  weave  cottons.  Population,  of  various  races,  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  li<lt4  to  be 
958,472,  three-fourths  of  which  consists  of  the  native  Malay  tribes,  the  Buginese  and  the 
Macassars.  The  chief  t.  Is  Macassar,  which  names  the  strait  between  C.  and  Borneo. 
In  Xov.,  1874,  a  fire  destroyed  774  houses  of  the  town.  C.  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
gnese  In  the  early  part  of  the  Ifith  c,  the  exact  date  being  given  by  some  authors  as 
Iol2.  At  that  Ume  tbe  Macassars  were  the  most  powerful  people  In  the  island,  having 
successfully  defended  themselves  against  the  king  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  sultan  of 
Temate.  In  1009  the  English  endeavored  to  gain  a  foothold.  The  Dutch  arrived  near 
the  end  of  the  Iflth  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  1611,  tbe  Dutch  East  India 
company  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  the  Island  of  Buton,  and  in  1618  an  in- 
surrection in  Macassar  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  definite  settlement  in 
Celebes.  In  lQ6b  the  native  kingdom  was  fordbly  subjugated  by  the  Dutch,  with  83 
ships,  and  2,700  men.  Six  years  wter,  the  war  began  ualn,  but  was  ended  in  1667,  and 
atreaW  was  signed  by  which  tbe  Dutch  were  recog^tllzeaas  brotectors  and  mediators  of 
Uie  different  states  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  In  1683  the  n.e.  part  of  the  island 
was  conquered  and  put  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas ;  and  In 
1824  the  kingdom  of  Bonl  was  reduced.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  important 
military  event  except  the  q;)eedlly  suppressed  Insurrection  In  Bonl  In  1859.  The  Island 
Is  very  Itrwilar  In  outline,  and  ha*  oeen  compared  to  a  star-fish  with  its  limbs  torn 
away  from  the  w.  side.  There  are  few  rivers,  and  none  are  navigable  for  any  consider- 
able distance;  but  the  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  large.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  tbe  Tamp-arang-Labaya,  or  Tempe,  In  the  B.e.  section  of  the  peninsula. 
It  has  a  depth  of  30  ft.,  and  is  richly  stocked  with  fish.   Tbe  scenery  throtighout  tho 
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island  is  rartod  and  nietoreuae.  There  ue  wonderful  gorges,  chasma,  and  preeiploeB, 
many  of  the  latter  000  ft.  hlgta,  ukd  covered  with  a  tapestry  of  vegetation.  If ucb  ^ 
the  country  is  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  which  is  traveraed  here  and  there 
by  Bcaicely  perceptible  paths,  or  broken  by  occasional  clearings  or  villages.  The  fauna 
of  Celebes  exhibits  some  specimens  both  of  birds  and  of  mammals  peculiar  to  the  Island. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  an  ape  found  in  but  one  other  country,  a  small  ox-like 
<)uadruped  that  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the  pig-deer  of  the  Malays. 
Neither  the  elephant,  the  tapir,  the  rhinooeroe,  nor  any  large  beast  ot  prey  is  repre- 
sented. Rira,  sago,  maize  and  frulta  are  cultivated  for  domestic  consumptlcHi;  and 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  nutmegs  and  cocoanuts,  for  export.  Not  much 
attentlonToowever,  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  except  where  the  Dutch  Influence  and 
example  are  strong;  and  manufactures  are  few  aud  crude.  The  women  weave  a  toler- 
able cotton  cloth.  The  houses  are  of  wood  and  bamboo,  and  are  usually  very  frail.  The 
whole  of  Celebes  is  practically  in  the  h.and8  of  the  Dutch  government,  Ihough  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  is  under  their  direct  administration,  and  many  of  the  petty 
princes  are  permitted  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  much  as  they  please.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  there  are  three  "  residences,"  Celebes,  Menado,  and Teroate,  the  former 
two  belonj^Ing  solely  to  the  island,  white  the  third  includes  a  large  ^art  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  most  iniportaut  and  interesting  people  in  the  island  arc  those  in  the  department  of 
Macassar.  They  consist  mainly  of  Macassars  and  Malays  proper,  of  Endinese  from  the 
island  of  Flores,  and  immigrants  from  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Wadjo.  The  foreign 
colonies  are  each  under  the  mana^ment  of  a  separate  captain,  and  the  Malays  arc  under 
the  care  of  a  head  priest.  The  Macassars  belong  to  the  Malay  race;  they  are  welt  built 
and  muscular;  with  dark  brown  complexion,  a  luroad  and  expansive  face,  black  and 
sparkling  eves,  high  forehead,  nose  rather  Qat,  large  mouth,  and  black  soft  hair  which 
they  let  fall  over  their  shoulders.  The  women  are  spriglitly,  clever  and  amiable,  aod 
formerly  brought  large  prices  as  slaves.  The  men  are  brave,  ambitious,  jealous,  and 
revengeiul,  but  not  treacherous.  Drunkenness  is  rare,  but  gambling  and  cock-fighting 
are  passionately  engaged  in.  Running  "amok"  was  once  so  common  that  the  Dutch 
dismissed  the  Macassar  soldiers  from  their  service  to  break  up  the  evil.  They  take 
great  pleasure  in  all  bodily  exercise.  In  reli|[ion  they  call  themselves  Mohammedans, 
out  their  wordiip  Is  full  of  pagan  superstitions;  they  worship  animals  and  a  divinity 
called  Kareng  Love,  who  has  power  over  their  fortune  and  healtli.  Their  language, 
wbioh  belongs  to  the  Malayo-Javanese  group,  is  spoken  by  about  800,000;  but  it  has  a 
much  smaller  area  than  Buginese,  which  is  the  languiu;e  of  Boni.  Their  literature  is 
poor,  and  consists  mainly  of  romantic  stories  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatises 
from  the  Arabic.  Of  their  few  original  works  the  most  important  are  the  early  histories 
of  Qoa,  and  some  other  states  of  the  Celebes,  and  a  collection  of  laws  and  maxims  of  the 
old  princes  and  sages.  In  no  part  of  their  iwssessions,  however,  have  the  Dutch  made 
more  important  transformations  than  in  ^inahassa,  or  the  confederation  of  Manado. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  people  were  still  savages,  and  in  almost  continual 
warfare  among  themselves.  Albout  1822,  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  soil  of  the  mountain 
sides  was  very  favorable  for  growing  coffee ;  the  cultivation  was  introduced,  and  a  sys- 
tem established  by  which  the  native  chiefs  undertook  the  management  of  the  plantation. 
The  result  has  been  not  only  to  make  one  of  the  best  coffee  districts  in  the  archipelago, 
but  wonderfully  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants.  Missions  and  education 
have  been  successful;  vill^es  of  liandsome  houses  have  grown  np;  the  country  Is  tra- 
versed by  roads  shaded  by  trees,  and  rivers  have  been  bridged.  The  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  promiKcs  to  become  stilt  more  Important.  The 
coffee  plant  produces  a  fine  kernel  of  transparent  greenish-blue  color,  and  brings  a  much 
higher  price  than  that  from  Java.  Boaides  otiier  large  district  divisions,  for  the  most 
p^  physically  similar  to  those  described,  there  is  ttic  district  or  state  of  Toradja,  lying 
entirely  inland,  which  is  in  posj><:'SKion  uf  a  wild  pagan  race,  perhaps  aboriginal.  See 
Illus.,  Java,  etc. 

CEL'XBEB,  a  IxKly-miard  of  800  young  men  of  the  best  Roman  families,  organized, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus.  Next  to  the  king,  their  leader  was  the  highest 
ollicer  of  the  state.    This  position  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he  expelled  the  Tarquins, 

CTEIEBT,  Apium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  umb^ifera,  distinguished  by 
a  mere  rudimentair  calyx,  rounaish  entire  petals,  very  short  styles,  and  roundish  fruit. 
The  common  C.  {A.  graneolerui)  is  found  wild  in  Britam  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
ditches,  brooks,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea  and  in  saline  soils.  Its  leaves  are  dark 
green  and  smooth,  its  petals  involute  at  the  tip.  The  wild  plant,  also  called  Shallaob, 
has  a  stem  about  2  ft.  high,  a  tapering  slender  root,  a  penetrating  ofEenslve  odor,  a 
bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  almost  poisonous  qualities.  By  cultivation,  it  la  so  much 
changed  that  Its  taste  becomes  agreeably  sweetish  and  aromatic,  whilst  either  the  leaf- 
stalks much  increase  in  thickness,  or  the  root  swells  in  a  turnip-like  manner.  These 
part^,  blanched,  are  much  used  as  a  salad,  or  to  impart  flavor  to  soups,  etc.,  and  some- 
timrs  as  a  boiled  vegetable.  They  contain  sugar,  mucilage,  starch,  and  a  substi^ce 
resembling  manna-sugar,  wtiich  acts  as  a  stimulant,  particularly  on  the  urino-gemtiU 
organs,  so  tha>'  a  very  free  and  frequent  indulgence  in  the  use  of  C.  cannot,  in  ordinaiT 
olrcumstancea,  be  altogether  favorable  to  health.    Two  principal  varied  of  O.  arelcni- 
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ttrated,  Owt  most  common  In  America  having  long  thick  leaf -stalky  which  are  more  oi 
leBS  tnbnlar,  sometime*  almost  solid,  and,  after  blanching,  either  white  or  more  or  leas 
tinged  with  red;  whilst  the  other,  called  Turnip-rootbd  C,  orCELBBUC,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  swollen  turnip-tike  root,  and  is  in  most  general  cultivation  on  the 
continent  of  £urope.  The  "  red  "  varieties  of  C.  are  esteemed  rather  more  hardy  than 
the  "white."  The  blanching  of  the  leaf-stalks  is  generally  accomplished  by  drawing 
up  earth  to  the  plants,  which  are  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  into  richly  manured 
trenches;  and  as  they  grow,  the  trenches  are  filled  up,  and  the  earth  finally  raised  into 
ridges,  above  which  little  more  than  the  tops  of  the  leaves  appear.  C.  is  thus  obtained 
for  use  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  seed  is  generally 
sown  on  a  hot-bed.  C.  seed  is  often  used  for  flavoring,  when  the  leaf  stalks  cannot  be 
obtain^.— Another  species  of  C.  (opium  auttrale)  grows  abundantly  in  wet  places  on  the' 
shore  about  Cape  Horn  and  in  Staten  Island.    It  Is  a  large,  hardy,  and  luxuriant  plant. 

GEIXSTB,  Madame,  b.  1814  ;  a  dancer  and  melodramatic  actress  of  French  descent, 
and  a  pupil'  of  the  Parts  conservatory.  She  cume  to  the  United  States  about  1829,  and 
not  long  after  married  a  man  named  Elliot.  After  his  death  she  went  to  England,  and 
in  1830  oegan  a  career  of  remarkable  success  in  the  sensational  drama  of  2%tf.^viu:Ajfts!y. 
She  made  two  other  American  tours,  1851  and  In  1805.  In  1866,  she  rettimed  to  Eng- 
land and  retired  from  the  stage.    She  d.  1888. 

GEIXBTIAL  EKPIBE.    See  China. 

GBLISTm,  a  mineral  bearing  the  same  relation  to  strontla  (a. v.)  that  heavy  spar 
bears  to  baiyta.  It  is  essentially  sulphate  of  stronUa  StOBOi),  with  occasional  admix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  in  small  proportions. 
It  much  resembles  heavy  spar,  but  is  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  specific  gravity;  is  usually 
blue,  often  of  a  very  beautiful  indlgo-blue;  sometimes  colorless,  more  rarely  reddish  or 
yellowish.  Its  crystallization  is  rhombic,  like  that  of  beavyspar.  Most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  crystallized  C.  are  found  in  Sicily.  C.  derives  its  name  from  its  color.  It  is 
used  as  a  source  of  strontia. 

OEL'SSTXira:.  the  name  of  five  popes.  1.  Saint  CsxEBTiNii,  d.  4S3,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  He  held  the  council  of  Ephesus 
in  4S1,  at  which  the  Kestorians  were  condemned;  actively  persecuted  the  Pelagians; 
struggled  for  Roman  orthodorr;  sent  Palladlus  to  Scotland,  and  Patricius  (St.  Patrick) 
to  Ireland;  raged  against  the  Novatians  In  Rome,  Imprisoning  their  bishop,  and  forbid- 
ding their  worship,  and  was  intolerant  of  the  least  innovation  of  the  constitutions  of  his 
predecessors.  His  papacy  lasted  nearly  8}  years.  3.  Guido  di  Castello,  chosen  in 
1148;  d.  1144,  after  a  reign  of  5  months  and  18  days.  He  gave  absolution  to  Louis  VIL 
of  France,  on  the  king's  Humble  subjection,  and  removed  the  papal  interdict  from  that 
country.  3.  Oiacinto  Bobone  Orsini,  elected  Mar.  80,  1191;  d.  1196,  after  ruling 
nearly  9  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lateran ;  supposed  to  have  been  90  years  old  when 
chosen.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henrv  VL  of  Germany,  and  subsequently  excommu- 
nicated him  for  keeping  Richard  I.  of  England  in  prison.  In  1193,  he  confirmed  the 
statutes  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights.  4.  GofKitEDO  Cabtiglionb  of  Milan,  a 
nephew  of  Urban  III,  He  was  elected  pope  by  only  seven  cardinals,  Sept.  28,  1241, 
and  occupied  the  chair  only  17  davs,  dying  Oct.  8,  before  be  was  consecrated.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  !M:otlana,  in  which  country  he  was  once  a  monk.  5.  Pietro 
daMokone,  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Naples;  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  lived 
many  years  in  caves  after  the  manner  of  John  the  Baptist.  Terrible  stories  are  told  of 
tiie  severity  of  his  penitential  discipline.  During  his  hermit  life  he  founded  the  order 
that  bears  his  name  (see  Cblbstinbs).  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  he  was 
elected  pope,  but  refused  to  accept  until  persuaded  by  a  deputation  of  cardinals  rein- 
forced by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungaiy.  He  was  chosen  July  7,  1394,  was  crowned 
Aug.  39.  He  issued  two  decrees;  one  confirming  that  of  Gregory  X.  ordering  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  cardinals  when  in  conclave,  and  one  declaring  the  right  of  any  pope  to 
abmcate  at  pleasure — a  right  which,  after  ruling  5  months  and  8  days,  he  exercised, 
Dec.  18,  1394.  In  his  document  of  renunciation  he  asdgned  as  the  moving  causes  "the 
d^re  for  humility,  for  a  purer  life,  for  a  stainless  conscience;  the  deficiencies  of  his 
own  physical  strength ;  his  ignorance,  the  perverseness  of  the  people,  and  his  longing 
for  the  tranquillity  of  his  former  life."  Having  divested  hlmseu  oi  every  outward  sym- 
bol of  dignity,  ho  returned  to  his  old  solitude;  hut  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain;  his 
successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  sent  for  htm,  and,  despite  his  efforts  to  escape,  imprisoned 
him  in  a  castle,  where,  after  languishing  ten  months  in  the  Infected  atmosphere,  be  died. 
May  19,  1396.  He,  like  the  first  of  the  name,  is  recognized  as  a  saint  by  the  Koninn 
church. 

CEL'ESTIHXB,  an  order  of  hermits  of  St.  Damianns,  founded  by  Peter  de  Morrone 
about  1364,  and  confirmed  as  a  monkish  order  by  Urban  IV.  in  1264  and  1274.  They 
called  themselves  O.  when  their  founder  ascended  the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of 
Oelestine  V.  They  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  great  order  of  St.  Benedict,  whose 
mle  they  follow;  they  wear  a  white  garment  with  black  hood  and  scapulary,  and  live  a 
purely  contemplative  life.  In  the  18th  and  14th  centuries,  the  order  rapidly  spread 
ttuough  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  but  subsequently  decayed.   The  French  0.  were 
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Becularizedbyorderof  FopePtosYI.  in  1776-78;  walBOwentheKeapolitaBGeleflltiML 
In  the  present  day,  the  mner  is  almost  extinct 

CELIBACY,  from  Lat.  eidd>8,  unmarried.  Notwithstanding  the  divine  commendatioii 
of  marriage  given  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (Gktn.  i.  26),  the  opinion  had  become  prevalent, 
even  l>efore  the  time  of  Christ,  that  C.  was  favorable  to  an  intimate  union  with  Gtod. 
This  notion  took  its  origin  in  the  wide-spread  philosophy  of  a  good  and  an  evil  princi- 
ple. The  body,  consisting  of  matter,  the  seat  of  cil,  was  looked  upon  as  the  prison  of 
the  pure  soul,  which  was  thought  to  be  defiled  oy  bodily  enjoyments.  Among  the  Jew- 
ish sect  of  the  Essenes,  accordingly,  a  life  of  C.  was  held  to  betlie  chief  road  tosancti^. 
These  ascetic  views  naturally  leaf,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  disapproval  of  second  mar- 
riages. While,  therefore,  in  the  first  Christian  churches,  every  one  was  left  at  liberty 
to  many  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  the  objection  to  those  who  married  a  second  time  had 
become  so  generally  spread,  that  the  apostle  Paul  saw  occasion  to  coimsel  such  Christian 
converts  as  were  in  widowhood  to  remain  so. 

By  the  3d  c,  however,  the  unmarried  life  generally  bad  begun  to  be  extolled,  and  to 
be  held  necessary  for  a  life  of  sanctity,  although  several,  at  least,  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves had  been  married.  Two  passages  of  Scriptnre  (1  Cor.  vii.  and  Rev.  zlv.  4)  were 
specially  cited  as  proving  that  C.  was  the  genuine  condition  of  a  Ohristian;  and  with  the 
platonizing  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes  were  held  as 
standing  higher  than  the  married.  AccordiD^ly,  altboueh  there  wss  no  exi^ess  law 
against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  many,  especially  of  the  bishops,  remained  unmarried; 
a  second  marriage  was,  in  their  case,  already  strictly  prohibited. 

As  the  bishops  of  Rome  rose  in  consideration,  and  gradually  developed  a  firmer 
church  government,  they  called  upon  all  who  belonged  to  the  clerical  order  to  live  I<x 
the  church  atone,  and  not  marry.  This  requirement  met  with  constant  resistance;  still, 
it  became  more  and  more  the  custom,  in  the  4th  c,  for  the  higher  clergy  to  refrain  from 
marriage,  and  from  them  it  went  over  to  the  lower  orders  and  to  the  monks.  Provincial 
synods  now  began  expressly  to  interdict  the  clergy  from  marrying.  The  council  of  Tours 
(586)  suspended  for  a  year  all  secular  priests  and  deacons  who  were  found  wiUi  tiieir 
wives;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  by  an  edict  declared  all  children  bom  to  a  clerayman, 
after  ordination,  to  be  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  inheritance.  There  were  Btill,  how- 
ever, many  married  priests  who  resisted  the  law,  and  f  otmd  encouragement  in  the  omio- 
sition  which  the  Greek  church  made  to  that  of  Rome  in  this  matter  of  celibacy.  The 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  693,  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  diurch  of  Rome, 
that  priests  and  deacons  m^ht  live  with  their  wives  as  the  laity  do,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  and  ordinance  of  the  apostles.  The  orthodox  Greek  church  has  continued 
to  adhere  to  this  decision.  Priests  and  deacons  in  that  chinch  may  marry  before  ordina- 
tion, and  live  in  marriage  after  it;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 
However,  only  a  priest  living  in  0.  can  be  chosen  as  bishop  or  patriarch. 

The  Church  of  Rome  continued  its  endeavors  to  enforce  the  law  of  C. ;  Oiough,  fcr 
several  centuries  they  were  attended  with  only  partial  success.  There  still  continued  to 
be  nambers  of  priests  with  wives,  although  the  councils  were  always  issuing  new  orders 
Ufainst  them.  Popes  Leo  IX.  (1048-54)  and  Nicolas  II.  (1058-61)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  from  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual  function,  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  Alexander  II.  (1061-78)  decreed  excommunication  against  all  who 
should  attend  a  mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  having  a  wife  or  concubine.  This  decision 
was  renewed  by  Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1074,  and  a  decretal  was 
issued  that  every  layman  who  should  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  a  mar- 
ried priest  should  be  excommunicated,  and  that  every  priest  who  married  or  lived  in 
concubina^,  should  be  deposed.  The  decree  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  in 
all  countnes;  but  Gregory  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  with  the  greatest  rigor;  and 
though  individual  inj^tances  of  married  priests  were  Btill  to  be  found  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  the  C.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cleigy  was  established,  and  has  since  continued 
both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  violence  thus  done  to  human  nature  difl  not  fail  to  avenge  itself  in  those  rude 
times.  The  licentiousness  and  corrupdoo  of  many  of  the  priests  became  in  many 
cases  boundless,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  strict  individuals,  as  well  as  conndta,  strove 
against  it.  The  alleged  Immorality  of  certain  of  the  clergy  became  a  reproatdi  and  by- 
word in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  religious  movement 
that  began  in  the  16th  century.  The  leading  reformers  declared  against  the  C,  of  the 
clergy  as  unfounded  in  Scripture,  and  contmry  to  the  natural  ordinance  of  Qod,  and 
Luther  set  the  example  of  marrying.  This  was  not  without  effect  on  the  Roman  Cat^iolic 
clergy,  and  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  C.  was  raised  at  the  council  of  Trent  (166S).  ^t 
the  majority  of  voices  decided  that  God  would  notwiihhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those 
that  rightly  prayed  for  it.  and  tlie  rule  of  C.  was  thus  finally  and  for  ever  imposed  on 
Ute  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Those  who  have  only  received  the  lower 
kinds  of  consecration  may  marry  on  reigning  their  office.  For  all  grades  above  a  sab- 
deacon,  a  papal  dispensation  is  necessary.  A  priest  that  marries  incurs  excommunica- 
tion, and  is  incapable  of  any  spiritual  function.  If  a  married  man  wishes  to  become  a 
priest,  he  nceives  consecration  onlv  on  condition  that  he  separate  from  his  wife^  and 
that  she  of  her  free  will  consent  to  the  separation  and  enter  a  religious  order,  or  take  the 
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TOW  of  chastity.  The  priests  of  the  united  Greeco-Catholic  cong^egatioDS  in  Rome  have 
xeoeived  pennission  from  the  popes  to  coDtinue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  hefoio  con- 
secration, but  on  condition  of  always  liTing  apart  from  their  wives  three  diqrs  before 
ther  celebrate  mass. 

Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the  contest  against  clerical  C.  has  again  and 
i^ain  been  resumed,  in  recent  times,  both  within  and  without  the  Roman  Ci^olie 
church.  In  fact,  all  attempts  at  innovation  within  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  connect 
tbemselves  with  the  attack  on  C,  the  abolition  of  which  would  deeply  affect  the  ohi- 
stitutlon  and  position  of  that  church.  So  far  back  as  1817,  the  Catholic  faculty  of 
TtLbioKen  expressed  the  opinion  that  omipulBorT  C.  was  oae  of  the  chief  caoses  of  the 
want  of  Catholic  ministers.  In  1826,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Silesia  put  in  pediaoDS  to 
the  bisllop  for  the  abolition  of  C. ;  and  unions  were  afterwards  formed  in  Baden,  Wlir- 
temberg,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  which,  along  with  alterations  In  the 
doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  combined  attacks  on  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage to  the  clergy.  A  work  was  also  published,  entitled  The  Introduction  of  Com^pulr 
tory  CdQKum  amcng  the  Christian,  Pridsthood,  and  its  Cojitequeneei  (Altenb.  1S38,  new  ed. 
18^,  which  excited  great  attention.  At  last  the  abolition  of  the  law  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  leg^latures  of  Baden,  Saxony,  and  other  countries.  The  church  claimed 
this  subject  as  helonring  exclusively  to  her  Jurisdiction,  and  not  to  tliat  of  tiie  state ;  &n& 
in  Wartemberg  the  clergy  induced  the  government  to  suppress  the  anti-celibacy  society; 
hut  this  only  made  their  opponents  in  the  press  the  more  zealous.  In  France,  also,  the 
question,  about  1829,  was  eagerly  discussed.  And  in  Spain,  the  academy  of  ecclesiasti- 
oil  science  took  the  subject  into  consldeTBtion  in  a  meeting  held  in  1843;  wliile  tlie  Por- 
tuguese chambers  had  previously,  in  1886,  dlscwsed  i^  though  without  result  Tlie 
Mune  took  place  in  BrazU,  about  1827. 

Dnring  the  commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was  agtdn  brought  Into  prominence  in 
€tennany.  The  German  Catholics  (q.v.)  had  already  abolished  G. ;  and  a  general  meas- 
ure was  called  for  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  in  the  Prussian  assembly,  and  in  the 
press.  In  Austria,  also,  voices  were  raised  against  it;  but  here  the  state  took  the  side 
of  the  pope,  who,  in  a  bull  of  1847,  had  added  fresh  stringency  to  the  rule  of  C,  and 
condemned  Its  infringement.    See  Bachelor,  Habriaob. 

CELL  (Lat.  eella,  from  csh,  to  conceal).,  The  Latin  word  had  nearly  all  the  signifl- 
cations  which  we  attach  to  the  English  one,  and  a  good  many  besides  which  we  hare 
not  borrowed.  For  example,  the  whole  space  between  the  walls  of  an  ancient  temple 
was  called  the  eeUa.  But  the  interior  was  frequently  divided  into  several  cells,  in  which 
case  each  C.  took  the  name  of  the  deitv  whose  statue  It  contained,  and  was  called  the 
C.  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases,  the  word  approadied  to  its 
general  meaning,  which,  with  the  Romans  as  with  us,  was  that  of  a  store  room,  or  small 
apartment  wliere  objects  of  any  kind  were  stowed  away.  In  modem  architecture,  the 
term  vaulting  C.  signifies  the  hollow  since  between  the  principal  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof. 

CELL   See  Galvanic  Battkrt  ;  ELBCTBo-CHEinaTBT. 

CELLARER,  a  pxjrson  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  supervised  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  household  and  examined  accounts.  The  same  title  was  given  in  later 
times  to  the  purveyors  for  monasteries  or  priests.  As  an  officer  erf  a  monaateiy  the  C. 
regulated  every  matter  affecting  provisions. 

OELXE,  or  Zell,  a  t.  of  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aller,  which  at  this  point 
becomes  navigable,  23  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  pliUn,  well  built,  and  has  a  gymnaaiom,  library,  and  a  palace  with  a  garden,  In  which 
Matilda,  sister  of  6e(M%e  III.,  is  buried.  Pop.  'SO,  18,901.  The  InhaMtants  are  very 
industrious.   The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  hosiery,  tobacco,  wafers,  soap,  etc. 

CELLm,  Bbntbnu'to,  a  celebrated  Italian  gold-worker,  sculptor,  founder,  and 
medailleur,  remarkable  not  only  for  his  skill  as  an  artist,  but  also  for  his  checkered  life, 
was  b.  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500,  and  first  displayed  skill  as  a  chaser  and  gold- 
worker.  His  autobiography  is  a  remarkablv  curious  and  interesting  work,  presenting 
us  with  acomplete  picture  of  the  author's  life  and  character;  his  activity,  his  extraordi- 
nary weaknesses,  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which 
hia  quarrelsome  disposition  placed  him  (for  C.  thought  nothing  of  committing  man- 
slaughter in  a  moment  of  rage),  and  the  ludicrous  vanity  and  credulity  which  are  never 
absent  tmai  him.  Ttie  book  is  also  of  great  value  in  a  historico^odal  point  of  view, 
but  does  not  impress  us  ftivorably  in  regard  either  to  the  personal  or  social  morala  ox 
the  time. 

At  an  early  period,  having  been  banished  from  Florence  in  consequence  of  an 
"affray,"  C.  went  to  Rome,  where  be  was  employed  by  many  distinguished  patrons  of 
art,  but  afterwards  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence.  Another  "  affray"  compelled 
him  to  flee  to  Rome  a  second  Ume,  where  he  secured  the  favor  of  Clement  vIL  G.,  by 
his  own  account,  was  as  great  in  arms  as  in  art;  he  declares  that  it  was  himself  who 
killed  the  constable  Bonrmn  and  the  prince  of  Oran^  at  the  siege  of  Rome.  His  reck- 
less conduct  for  some  years  compelled  his  constant  shifting  between  Rome  and  Florence, 
Mantua,  and  Naples.  In  1587,  he  went  to  the  court  of  France,  where  be  was  very  hon- 
OTably  received.  Illness,  however,  induced  him  to  return  yetonce  more  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  plundering  tin  toeaaores  in  the 
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OasUe  of  St.  Aneelo  during  the  siege  of  Rome.  At  length  he  was  Ubented,  through  tin 
Interoesnoa  of  ue  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he  executed,  out  of  gratitude,  a  flue 
cup,  and  various  other  woAb.  He  now  accompanied  bis  deliTerer  to  France,  sad 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I. ;  but  having  incurred  the  displeasure  ot  the  rulinc 
favorite,  Mme.  d'£stunpes,  he  returned  to  Florence— not.  However,  until,  as  usual, 
he  had  settled  some  matters  with  his  "'^word*— where,  under  the  patronage  of  Coamo 
de'  Medici,  be  executed  several  floe  works  in  metal  and  marble — among  them,  the  cele- 
brated bronze  group  of  "  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,"  now  in  the  market-place 
in  Florence.  Among  other  preserved  works  of  C,  the  splendid  shield  in  Windsor  castle 
may  be  noticed.  In  his  Sotli  year  be  began  to  write  his  autobiography,  and  died  in 
1570  or  157S.  In  1876,  a  numoev  of  O.'s  original  papers  were  foona.  See  SymondsT 
trans,  of  C's  work  (1887),  and  the  monograph  by  Floo  (1882). 

CELLS,  in  Physiolog;)r.  — L  Animai.  Cells. — On  examining,  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  we  perceive  that  the  smallest  parts 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  fibers,  tubes,  etc.,  are  not  ultimate  elements  in  respect  td 
form  (morphotic  elements),  but  that  they  icontain  and  are  built  up  of  certain  extremely 
minute  particles,  which  differ  in  different  organs,  but  always  have  a  similar  appearance 
in  the  same  organs.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  microscopic  forms,  which  are 
known  by  histologists  as  "simple  elementary  parts,"  are  the  C,  which  not  only  form 
the  starting-point  of  every  animal  and  vejpetable  organism  (the  ovum  in  either  kingdom 
of  nature  being  simply  a  cell),  but  also— either  as  C.,  or  after  having  undergone  certiun 
modifications  which  will  be  presently  described — make  up  the  tissues  and  organs  of  tiie 
perfect  aidmal.  Iiideed,  some  of  the  lowest  plants  (red  snow,  goiy  dew),  and  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  animal  life  (Qregarinidee.  q. v.,  etc.),  appear  to  connst  of  a  single  cell. 

While  in  plants  the  elementary  parts  generally  unite  directly  with  one  another,  in 
animals  they  are  usually  combined  W  an  interstitial  substance,  which  ma^  be  eith^ 
solid  or  fluid,  and  is  always  derived  from  the  blood  or  general  nutrient  fluid.  If  tliis 
interstitial  substance  take  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  C,  it  is  called  a  cytoblastema 
or  a  blastema,  from  kutos,  a  cell  or  vesicle,  and  blaetema,  germ  substance ;  if  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  maintenance,  it  is  called  the  matrix.  The  cytoblastema  is  usually 
fluid,  as  in  the  blood,  chyle,  etc. ;  while  the  matrix  is  solid,  as  in  cartilage,  bone,  etc 

In  every  cell,  we  can  distinguish,  if  we  use  sufficientiy  hi^  magnifying  powers,  a 
membranous  envelope,  known  as  the  cell-wall  or  membrane,  and  certain  contents.  Tt» 
latter  are  fluid  or  gelatinous,  and  besides  containing  particles  or  granules,  usually 
exhibit  a  peculiar  rounded  bodv,  the  nucleus;  which,  again,  contains  In  Its  interior  a 
fluid  and  a  still  smaller  corpuscle,  the  nucleolus. 

The  fundamental  form  of  the  cell  is  spherical  or  lenticular ;  it  is  such  in  all  young  C. , 
and  is  persistent  in  those  which  occur  in  fluids,  as,  for  example,  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Amount  other  well-known  forms  may  be  mentioned:  the  polygonal,  as  in  pavement 
epithenam,  or  l^e  pigment  of  tiie  eye;  the  conical  or  pyramidal,  as  in  ciliated  e[d- 
tnelium;  the  cyhndriod,  as  in  cylinder  epithelium;  the  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  » 
in  contractile  fiber-cells;  the  squamous,  as  epidermic  scales;  and  the  cauttete,  polar,  or 
stellate,  as  the  C.  in  the  gray  nervous  tissue. 

With  regard  to  size,  the  largest  animal  C. — excepting  the  unicellular  organisms- 
are  the  yolk-cells  of  the  ova  of  birds  and  amphibia,  while  the  blood-cells  of  certain  ani- 
mals may  be  taken  as  representing  the  smallest  cells.  Average  C.  range  from  0.006  to 
0.01  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

The  cell-membrane  is  usually  transparent  and  colorless,  mostly  smooth,  and  so  thin 
as  to  exhibit  only  a  single  contour,  rarely  of  any  measurable  thickness.  Ko  traces  of 
structure  can  be  detected  in  it.  The  granular  appearance  which  the  membrane  occa- 
sionally presents,  is  due  to  projections  depending  on  granules  lying  on  the  inside;  and 
it  vanishes  on  the  addition  of  water,  which  causes  the  cell  to  be  distended  by  endos- 
mosis.    See  Osmose. 

C.  which  contain  only  fluid  are  rare  (fat-cell,  blood-cell);  generally,  besides  fluid, 
they  contain  elementary  granules  and  vesicles,  and  sometimes  ciystals.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  number  of  these  morphotic  elements  increases  with  the  age  of  the  cell;  sometlmea 
however,  this  is  not  apparent,  in  consequence  of  their  being  grouped  in  a  single  mass 
around  the  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  or  lenticular,  transparent  and  either  co](»-less  or 
yellowish,  and  ranges  from  0.002  to  0.004  of  a  line  in  dinmeter.  All  nuclei  are  vesicles, 
OS  was  originally  maintained,  in  1841,  by  Schwann  {Microscopical  Rctearche»  into  the 
Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Orowtk  of  Animals  and  Plants,  Sydenham  society's 
translation,  1847,  p.  173),  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  cell-theory  in  its 
relation  to  animal  tissues,  and  as  has  since  been  confirmed  by  KOlliker  and  other  later 
observers.  The  contents  of  the  nucleus  usually  consist,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nucleolus,  of  a  limpid  or  slightly  yellowish  fluid,  from  which  water  and  acetic  acid  pre- 
cipitate granular  matter.  In  general,  only  one  nucleus  exists  In  each  cell,  except  wnen 
it  18  multiplying  (a  process  which  we  shall  presently  explfUn);  occasionally,  however, 
we  meet  with  several  nuclei — four,  ten,  or  even  twenty. 

The  nucleolus  is  round,  sharply  defined,  and  often  so  small  as  to  be  almost  immeas- 
urable. Kucleoli  arc  found  In  most  nuclei  so  long  as  the  latter  are  still  young,  and  in 
many  during  their  whole  existence.   As,  however,  nuclei  exist  in  which  no  nucleolus 
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can  be  detected,  ve  onmot  rogud  the  nucleolus  u  ao  eswnttal  an  element  of  the  cell  u 
the  nucleiu.  Most  commonly  a  nucleus  containe  only  one  nucleolue;  two  are  not  unfre- 

quently  seen;  more  are  rare. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  C.  1b  very  imperfect.  That  the  cell- 
membrane  is  a  protein  substance  (q.v.) — at  all  events  in  young  C. — is  obTious  from  its 
solubility  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  caustic  alkalies;  and  the  membrane  of  the  neoleus 
seems  to  hare  a  similar  composition;  while  there  are  chemical  reasons  for  believingthat 
the  nucleolus  is  composed  of  fat  In  the  contents  of  most  O.  we  usually  find  such  sub- 
stances as  occur  in  solution  la  the  cytoblastemfr— viz.,  water,  albumen,  fat,  extractlTe 
matters,  and  salts;  and  in  the  O.  of  secr^ng  o^ians,  as  for  Instance,  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, we  find  the  special  secretions  of  those  gluids;  in  the  blood-cells,  we  find  hema- 
tocrystalline,  etc. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  ways  in  which  C.  can  be  generated:  they  may  be 
developed  independently  of  other  C.  in  a  plastic  fiuid  (the  cytoblastema) ;  or  they  may 
be  developed  from  pre-ezistiag  C.  by  cell-multiplication,  the  existing  C.  either  produc- 
ing secondary  C.  within  themselves,  or  multiplying  by  division.  In  both  these  latter 
kinds  of  cell-development,  the  nucleus  seems  to  be  the  center  of  development  of  the 
young  cells.  ' 

In  order  that  tree  or  Independent  cell-developmeot  shall  take  place,  we  must  have 
a  cytoblastema  containing  protein  substances  (probably  fibrin),  ntt,  and  certain  salts 
(especially  phosphates)  In  solution ;  and  very  possibly  the  presence  of  the  particles  of 
pre-existing  C.  .may  also  be  necessary,  in  which  case  free  cell-development  ceases  to 
exist.  The  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  mode  of 
cell-formation.  The  steps  of  the  process  are  not  very  clearly  made  out,  but  we  know 
that  the  nuclei  are  first  formed,  and  that  the  cell-membranes  are  developed  around  them. 
Free  cell-development  is  far  less  common  in  man  and  the  hi^heranimals  tlian  cell-mul- 
tiplication, and,  we  believe,  never  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  pathological 
cell-formations — the  C.  in  pus  (q.v.),  and  in  other  morbid  exudations — come,  however, 
under  this  head. 

The  development  of  C.  within  other  C.  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  An  original 
or  parent  cell  produces  two  or  more  secondary  or  daughter  C. ,  and  the  process  of  forma- 
tion is  said  to  be  endogenous.  Cartilage-cells  afford  a  good  example  of  this  process. 
The  nudeus  and  the  contents  of  each  parent  cell  undergo  division  into  two  parts,  bo 
that  the  number  of  C.  Is  successively  doubled.  The  mode  in  which  the  multiplication 
of  the  nucleus  takes  place  cannot  oe  definitely  made  out  in  all  cases,  but  when  clear 
observation  is  possible,  the  nucleoli  first  divide  into  two,  and  then  separate. 

A  multiplication  of  C.  by  division  has  been  proved  to  take  place  in  the  red  blood-cells 
of  the  embryos  of  birds  and  mammals,  and  in  the  first  colorless  blood-cell  of  the  tad- 
pole, and  very  probably  occurs  extensively  in  many  embryonic  and  adult  tissues,  in 
which  a  self-multiplication  of  C.  is  certain,  but  where  no  parent  C.  with  secondary  O. 
can  be  detected.  In  this  and  similar  cases  we  have  an  eloogatiou  of  the  cell,  and  the 
single  nucleus  becomes  divided  into  two;  the  cell  then  suffers  constriction  iu  the  mid- 
dle, which  proceeds  till  it  finally  separates  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  contains  a 
nucleus.  This  variety  of  cell-formation  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  doubt  aad 
difficulty  connected  with  this  class  of  investigations.  It  was  altogether  unknown  to 
Schwann  when  he  publiahed  his  great  work  in  1839,  and  was  first  noticed  and  described 
by  Remak  in  1841,  who,  however,  subsequently  retracted  his  published  view,  and 
did  not  again  advocate  it  till  KOIIiker  confirmed  his  observation,  and  declared  it  to  be 
wrrect 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  been  propounded  with  Oie  view  of  explaining  the  develop 
ment  of  cells.  Schwann  compares  the  formation  of  C.  with  that  of  crystals,  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  molecular  attraction  concerned  in  the  formation  of  0.  is  so  far 
peculiar,  that — 1,  It  never  produces  geometrical  solids,  but  even  in  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  determines  a  globular  form;  2.  That  it  aggregates  not  homogeneous,  but 
chemically  different  substances;  and  3.  That  the  final  resist  of  its  action — namely,  the 
cell — is  extremely  limited  In  size,  while  a  crystal  may  he  of  a  comparatively  indefinite 
magnitude. 

The  growth  of  0.  reqtiires  some  notice.  Growth  probably  occurs  In  aU  C,  although 
not  In  all  to  the  same  extent  It  Is  moat  obvious  in  those  which  are  formed  directly 
round  a  nucleus,  since  in  these  the  membranes  which  at  first  closely  invest  the  nucleus, 
in  time  become  distended  and  enlarged,  and  merely  remain  in  contact  with  the  nucleus 
at  one  point  Growth  may  take  place  either  in  surface  or  in  thickness.  The  former  is 
most  commonly  general — viz.,  in  all  those  cases  where  C.  increase  without  altering  their 
form;  but  is  sometimes  partial — viz.,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cell  deviates  consider- 
ably from  the  primary  globular  form.  The  latter  occurs  to  a  certain  degree  in  all  C, 
but  in  some  kinds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  others.  The  nuclei  and  nucleoli  also 
take  part  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  growth  of  the  cells.  Schwann  gives  the  following 
general  explanation  of  the  process  of  growth.  He  considere  that  the  molecules  of  the 
cell-membrane  exert  an  attractive  influence  on  the  fluid  which  surrounds  them,  and 
deport  Its  newly  formed  particles  amount  themselves.  If  the  deposition  take  place 
between  the  molecules  already  present  m  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  the  cell 
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beoomes  distended;  if  it  take  place  only  in  one  or  mine  definite  dicei^iona,  the  mem- 
brane becomes  tliickened. 

Having  now  traced  the  cell  to  the  period  of  ita  full  growth,  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  processes  which  occur  in  the  anterior  of  this  minute  organic  structure,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  physiology  of  cells.  To  enter  satisfactorily  into  this  subject,  wo  ou^t 
to  liave  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  contents  of  diflerent 
cells.  All  that  we  know  of  the  contents  of  C.  gb£ieraUy  is,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
tiiat  they  usually  consist  of  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  protein  matters,  with 
alkaline  and  earthly  salts,  and  dissolved  or  suspended  fat-partlclee;  and  that  besides 
these  ingredients  many  C.  contain  either  a  great  preponderance  of  one  of  these  constitu- 
ents, to  the  almost  entire  ezclusloo  of  others,  or  are  found  to  conttan  altogether  new 
rabstances.  Thus,  there  are  0.  with  much  protein  matters,  as  the  nerve-cells,  and  with 
much  fat,  like  the  fat-cells;  while  there  are  other  cells  which  specially  contain  luematine 
(the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood),  pigment,  biliary  and  uruuiy  constituent^  mucus, 
milk,  sugar,  etc. 

The  msSn  cell-processes  occurriug  in  these  variously  constituted  C.  are  absorption, 
secretion,  and  excretion.  These  depend  principally,  if  not  entirely,  upon  chemical  «ua 
phy^cal  laws,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  amenalue  to  micro-chemical  0MervaU<m. 

Absorption,  or  the  approprlatloa  of  matters  from  without,  Is  most  manifest  to  those 
C.  which  at  first  have  litUe  or  no  contents  save  the  nucleus.  Although  endosmose  must 
be  taken  into  account  as  a  condition  of  al^rption,  C.  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
Teaicles  provided  with  IndlfEerent  porous  membranes;  for  the  filling  of  C.  does  not  take 
place  by  their  admitting  every  kind  of  matter  indiscriminately;  but  they  have  the 
power  of  taking  up  one  constituent,  and  rejecting  another,  and  thus  exhibit  a  selective 
faculty. 

The  cell  baving  thus  become  filled  from  without,  we  have  next  to  Inquire  into  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  the  membrane  and  ia  the  contenta.  As  regaras  the  former,  the 
membranes  of  roost  C.  not  only  become  denser  and  more  solid  with  age,  but  they  undergo 
changes  in  their  chemical  constitution.  Thus,  in  the  homy  tissues,  the  young  C.  are 
easily  soluble  in  alttalies  and  acids,  while  older  C.  of  the  same  nature  are  scarcely 
affected  by  these  re-agents;  again,  in  cartilage  C,  the  membrane  not  only  becomes 
firmer  with  age,  and  thickens  as  ossification  proceeds,  but  is  changed  into  a  tissue 
yielding  gelatine  or  glue  on  boiling,  which  subsequently  Incomes  impregnated  with  salta 
of  lime  (^ospbate  and  carbonate),   dee  Bonb. 

The  function  of  secretion  ts  mainly  carried  on  by  (Ganges  in  the  contents  of  the  C 
Thus,  mucous  Is  formed  In  the  epithelial  C.  of  the  mucous  membraoes,  pepda  in  those 
of  the  gastric  glands,  bile  in  the  C.  of  the  liver,  and  sepia  in  UieC.  of  the  ink-bag  of  the 
cuttle-fish.  In  these  cases,  the  C.  do  not  separate  mucus,  pepsin,  etc.,  from  the  blood, 
but  merely  the  materials  from  which  they  elaborate  these  subiatances.  In  other  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  C.  of  the  kidney,  the  function  of  these  minute  organisms  is  not  to 
manufacture  new  products,  but  merely  to  separate  certain  substances  (urea,  uric  acid, 
etc.)  from  the  blood,  which,  if  not  immediately  removed  from  tlie  general  circulation, 
would  speedily  accumulate,  and  act  as  a  deadly  poison.  That  these  C.  merely  separate 
the  urea  from  the  blood,  and  do  not  form  it  in  their  interior,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that; 
if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  are  extirpated,  the  urea  and  other  urinary  constituent  may 
Speedily  be  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  blood. 

Excretion  takes  place  by  the  bursting  or  solution  of  the  distended  secreting  cell, 
usually  into  the  duct  of  a  secreting  glaoo.  The  reader  who  desires  further  information 
on  the  functions  of  the  C.  in  relation  to  secretion  and  excretion,  is  especially  referred  to 
an  admirable  memoir  hrprot.  Qoodslr,  "On  Secreting  Structures,"  published  in  John 
and  Harry  D.  S.  Ooodsir^  Anaiomieai  and  Pathological  Baasarcha,  1840. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  metamoiphoses  of  C.  The  ovum  itself  ia,  aa  we 
have  already  mentioned,  merely  a  nucleated  ceA;  after  imDrettnatioa,  a  number  of  mo- 
ondary  C;.  are  formed  within  it,  hva  processnf  cleavagenr  segmentatioD.  See  Gbkrra.* 
TIOH ;  Reproduction.  Some  of  tlm  C.  which  occur  in  the  ovum  in  its  early  stages 
soon  coalesce  with  othere  to  form  the  higher  elementary  parts,  which  we  shall  shorUr 
enumerate;  others,  without  entering  into  combinations,  more  or  less  change  their  previ- 
ous nature,  as  the  homy  plates  of  the  epidermis  and  nails;  while  others,  again,  und^^ 
no  change  of  form  throughout  the  period  of  their  existence. 

The  permanent  C.  are  arranged  by  KOlllker  {Manual  of  Huraan  BitMogp,  translated 
by  Busk  and  Huxley,  185S,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  under  the  following  beads: 

1.  True  CeB$,  which  have  in  no  essential  respect  altered  their  cellular  character.  These 
'occur  in  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelium;  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and  iymph;  {n  Uie 
'glandular  secretions,  in  the  fatty  tissue,  in  the  gray  nervous  substaoce,  m  the  glands 
(liver,  spleen,  etc),  and  the  cartllagea  Their  varieties  of  form  and  contents  have  been 
already  noticed.  Begardlng their  modes  of  occurrence,  some  arecither  isolated  in  fluids 
or  In  solid  tissues;  others  are  united  by  appmltlon,  without  any  intervening  structure, 
into  a  cellular  parenchyma;  while  others,  again,  are  conjoined  by  an  Intercellular  sub- 
stance of  some  kind. 

3.  MetemarpJumd  OdU.  To  these  belong— the  homy  tcalea:  flattened,  polygonal,  or 
fusiform;  their  membrane  being  fused  into  one  mass  with  their  contents.  They  occur 
in  the  epidermis,  the  laminated  pavement  epithelium,  and  the  hah  and  nails.    The  con- 
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traetHe  fiber  O.:  fusiform,  slightly  fl^teaed,  considerablr  elongated  C,  whose  membrane, 
with  its  soft,  solid  cootents,  is  chaiiged  ioto  a  contractUe  sutMtance.  They  occur  ia  the 
smooth  or  involuDtary  muscles.  The  tubviet  of  the  orytURlint  lent  of  the  very  elon- 
gated O..  with  viscid,  ubuminous  contents.  The  prienu  of  the  enam»  ti  the  (wtft;  greatly 
elongated,  prismatic,  and  strongly  calcifled  cells.  The  bone  C:  thickened  C.  (with 
eanatieuti,  or  minute  branchiDg  canals)  which  have  coalesced  with  the  matrix  of  the 
bones.  The  tranmertelv  ttriated  museular  C:  large  polygonal  C.  whose  contents  have 
become  metamoiphosed  into  a  transversely  striated  or  striped  tissue,  such  as  is  found  in 
voluntary  muscular  fiber.  From  these  C.  are  formed  all  the  different  fibers,  net-works, 
membranes,  tubes,  etc ;  in  short,  all  the  higher  elementary  parts  of  which  the  animal 
body  is  composed. 

For  further  iuformatlon  on  C.  and  cell-development,  the  reader  is  referred,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  quoted  in  this  article,  to  Leydig,  Lehrbudi  der  Hittohgie  du  Mensehm 
und  denr  Thiers,  1857;  and  to  Frey,  Siet^^ogie  und  Hietoeheme  dea  Meruehen,  1869  (trans- 
lated by  Barker,  1674).  He  will  find  full  detsils  on  morbid  oell-development  (the  growth 
of  C.  in  tubercle,  cancer,  and  other  morbid  deposits)  in  Vogel's  Pathological  AnaSmy  <^ 
the  Human  Body,  translated  by  Day,  1847 ;  and  in  McKendrick  On  the  Modem  Cell- 
theori/  (1888). 

IL  Vegetable  Cblls.— In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  primanr 
form  of  the  cell  Is  that  of  a  sphere.  'Hiere  are,  however.  Interfering  Influences,  which 
dsuallT  alter  or  modify  the  pri.-nary  form,  of  wldch  the  most  Important  are,  (1.)  Special 
directlonB  assumed  in  the  development,  in  obedience  to  a  law  regulating  the  structure 
of  the  tissue  In  which  the  cell  occurs;  and  (2.)  Obstructions  to  the  expansion  of  the  ceil 
in  certain  directions  from  the  pressure  of  surroundioK  cells. 

The  most  common  forms  referrable  to  the  law  of  development  are,  (1.)  The  tpherieal 
or  fundamental  form;  (3.)  The  eylindriccU,  in  which  there  is  a  tendeni^  to  elongation  in 
the  direction  of  a  vertical  axis;  and  (8.)  The  tubular,  in  which  there  Is  an  «ces8  of 
development  In  the  direction  of  the  two  transverse  axes. 

The  secondary  modifications  of  these  forms  are  numerous.  Thus,  in  lax  tissues,  the 
spherical  form  may  become  an  irregular  spheroid,  running  out  into  lobed,  and  even  flM> 
laie  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pith  of  rushes  and  the  stems  of  various  aquatic  plants. 
Again,  in  seeds,  the  hard  part  of  fruits,  etc.,  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  C.  converts  the 
spnerical  into  polyhedral  forms,  of  which  the  dodecahedron — giving  a  hexM;onal  section, 
and  arising  from  equal  pressure  in  all  directions— is  the  most  common,  slthou^  oubie 
and  many  other  forms  occasionally  occur. 

The  magnitude  of  the  vegetable  C.  is  very  varied.  In  flax,  the  liber-cells  have  been 
found  ^,  or  evm  }  of  an  inch  is  length,  and  the  cylindrical  C.  of  Some  of  the  confervn 
are  more  than  an  inch  long— although  their  tmnsvcrsc  diameter  is  very  minute — whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  spores  of  fungi  are  C.  of  a  diameter  of  of  an  inch.  The 
average  diameter  of  the  C.  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  is  about      of  an  inclL 

Both  the  cell-wall  and  the  contents  diner  from  the  corresponding  parts  in  animal 
cells.  In  all  young  C.  the  wall  is  membranous,  freely  permeable  by  water,  clastic,  and 
flexible.  In  many  cases  it  retains  these  properties,  whilst  in  others  it  becomes  much 
modified,  as  the  cell  grows  older.  It  consists  mainly  of  cellulose  (q.v.).  As  the  vital  and 
chemical  phenomena  exhibited  bf  plants  depend  primarilv  upon  operations  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cell,  the  careful  study  of  the  cell  contents  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Of 
these  contents,  the  most  important  are  the  primordial  utricle,  with  the  protoplaam,  the 
nudeue,  ehlorephyll  corpuscles,  and  starch  granules. 

The  primordial  utricle  is  a  layer  of  substance  of  mucilaginous  consistence  (colored 
yellow  by  iodine),  lining  the  entire  wall  of  the  young  cell,  but  often  disappearing  at  a 
comparatively  early  penod.  The  protoplasm  is  a  tough  mucilaginous  and  frequently 
granular  fluid,  which  Alls  up  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  not  occupied  by  the 
nooleus.  The  nucleus  or  cytoblast  is  aglobular  orlenUcular  body,  identical  in  its  char- 
acter with  the  enbstance  of  the  primoraial  utricle,  and  occuninff  in  the  protoplasm  of 
most  young  cells.  Little  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles, 
except  tha^  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  green  coloring  matter  is  developai  from 
them.  Of  the  starch  granules,  which  are  very  commonly  found  In  the  cell  contents,  we 
need  not  speak,  as  they  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  Stabch. 

In  addition  to  the  above  organized  structures,  we  must  mention  as  frequent  constit- 
uents of  the  cell-contents,  fluid  coloring  matters,  essential  and  fixed  oils,  resins,  sugar, 
dextrine,  gtun,  alkaloids,  and  miners  or  organic  salts,  which  are  not  unfrequently  found 
in  a  cr^talline  form,  when  they  are  termea  rawhides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  cell-development  in  the  vegetable  kingdom— viz.,  (1)  0*^- 
dMsion,  where  two  or  more  new  cells  fill  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell,  and  adhere  to  its 
membranes,  appearing  to  divide  it  into  compartments;  and  (2)  Pree  cell-formation — not  to 
be  confounded  with  a  process  of  the  same  name  which  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom — in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cell-contents  become  detached  from  the 
(»ll-wall  and  resolved  Into  new  loose  C.  which  ultimately  escape  from  the  parent  cell 
The  former  mode  universally  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  C.  by  which  growth  U 
effected;  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  pmductinn  of  C.  connected  with  reproducticHL 
Fw  further  Information,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Von  Mohl's  Principles  of  the  Anat 
omy  and  Physiology  ef  the  VegetaHe  OeU  (1852).  and  Bchenck's  Sandbuch  der  Botanik  (18891 
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CE£LVLA'BK8,iti  botanv.H  defligaatlon  applied  to  those  plants  which  conristentlrdy 
of  OBUular  Hatue  (q.v.),  withou^proper  vessels  of  any  kind.  C,  thus  defined,  are  a  Bub- 
daas  of  acotyledoDOus  plants,  containing  the  orders  of  lieJum,  fungi,  and  tUgtB.  In  the 
ETfitem  of  De  Candolle,  however,  the  name  C.  was  given  to  the  second  grand  division  of 
plants,  the  first  being  called  vateularet,  and  the  distinction  between  them  being  the 
presence  or  absence  of  vcBsels,  the  C.  including  all  acotyledonous  or  cryptogamoua 
plants.  But  ferns  and  mosses  are  not  destitute  of  vessels;  so  that  this  system  is  not 
strictly  accurate  with  regard  to  them:  wtiilst,  as  all  vessels  are  now  known  to  be 
formed  by  tlie  elongation  and  union  of  cells,  the  distinction  between  vascular  and  oel- 
lular  tissue  is  not  oenerally  regarctod  as  sflording  a  good  bula  for  primaiy  ^Tlalona  ia 
tiie  classification  of  plants. 

OEILVLAS  PLUITS.  See  CSIJ^  ;  Ta4I<LOaBHOUS  FXJUITB  ;  VBOBTAaUEPHTBIOLOOT. 

OII'LVLAB  TU'nra.  Tbls  is  the  old  term  for  a  widely  diffused  animal  teiture, 
which  has  also  received  the  names  of  areolar,  reticular,  filamentous,  and  connective 
tissue.  If  we  make  a  cut  through  the  skin,  and  proceed  to  raise  it,  we  see  that  it  is 
loosely  connected  with  Uie  subjacent  parts  by  a  soft,  filamentous,  elastic  substance, 
which,  when  free  from  fat,  has  a  white  fleecy  aspect.  This  is  the  tissue  in  question. 
It  is  also  found  underneath  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  which  are  spread  over 
internal  surfaces,  and  serves  to  attach  these  membranes  to  the  parts  which  they  line. 
We  likewise  find  it  lying  between  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  occupy- 
ing the  interspaces  between  the  different  organs,  and  often  investing  each  of  them  wiui 
a  special  sheath.  While  it  thus  connects  and  insulates  entire  organs,  it  at  the  same 
time  performs  a  similar  function  in  regard  to  the  miauie  parts  of  which  each  organ  is 
made  up.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  muscular  tissue,  it  enters  between  Ibe  fibers  of  the 
muscle,  uniting  them  into  bundles;  and  similarly,  It  enters  into  glands,  etc.  This  ia 
termed  pen^rating  or  parenchymal  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  not  onl^  one  of  the  most  general  and  most  entensively  distributed  of  the  tissues, 
but  it  is  contmuous  through  the  whole  organism,  and  may  be  traced  without  Inter- 
ruption from  anv  one  re^n  of  the  body  to  any  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
continuity  that  dropsical  flui<^  air,  eta,  effused  into  the  C.  T.,  may  spread  far  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  first  introduced. 

On  examining  a  fragment  of  this  tissue,  when  stretched  out,  we  see  with  the  naked 
eye  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  fine,  soft,  colorless,  elastic  threads, 
like  spun  glass;  intermixed  with  these  are  delicate  films  or  laminee,  crossing  one  another 
in  all  directions,  and  leaving  open  spaces,  or  areolte;  hence  the  name  of  areolar  tissue. 

A  small  quantity  of  colorless  transparent  fluid  is  always  present  in  this  tissue;  when 
abnormally  increased,  it  gives  rise  to  the  form  of  general  dropsy  known  as  anasarca. 
Tlie  microsco):dc  characters  of  C.  T.  are  brlefiy  noticed  in  the  article  Tissues,  Anihau 

OBLLVLAB  TIBSQE,  in  botany,  is  an^  vegetable  tissue  formed  of  cohering  cells  alone, 
and  in  which  there  are  no  vessels.  It  is  often  called  parenchyma  (Gr.  something  spread 
out),  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict  (hat  term  to  one  kind  of  it,  with 
cells  of  aparticular  form,  and  terms  of  Greek  derivation  have  ijeen  multiplied  for  other 
kinds.  The  cells  of  C.  T.  vary  much,  both  in  form  and  size  (see  Cells);  but  partic- 
ular forms  and  sizes  are  characteristic  of  particular  kinds  or  particular  parts  of  plants. 
The  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  plants  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  by 
secretion  from  the  inner  side  of  tlieir  walls.  Vessels  being  formed  from  cells,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  limits  between  C.  T.  and  vawular  UMtue  (q.v.).  Some  kinds  of  plants 
however,  are  entirely  composed  of  C.  T.  (see  next  article);  all  consist  of  it  in  the  earliest 
st^esof  their  growth;  none  are  at  any  time  destitute  of  it.  Fluids  are  transmitted  from 
cell  to  cell,  through  the  mass  of  C.  T.,  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  cells  where  there 
are  no  openings  that  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

CEl'LULOID,  a  remarkable  modern  invention,  apparently  capable  of  wide  useful* 
□CSS,  wherever  India-rubber  and  various  kinds  of  cloth  arc  now  employed  Celluloid 
is  produced  by  mixing  gum  camphor  with  a  pulp  of  gun-cotton,  and  subjecting  the  com- 
bination to  a  high  dt!};roe  of  pressure  and  heat.  The  result  is  a  hard  product  of  extra- 
ordinary toughness  and  elasticity.  It  can  be  made  plastic  again  and  molded  into  any 
required  form.  Any  color  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  u.se  of  coloring  matter  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  which  it 
resembles  so  closely  that  it  is  sometimes  ditltcult  to  detect  the  diiTerencc.  It  is  said  to 
equal  ivory  in  strength  and  elasticity,  and  not  to  warp  or  discolor  with  time.  It  has 
proved  a  good  material  for  piano  and  orgnn  keys,  billiard-balls,  backs  of  brushes,  look- 
ing-glass frames,  handles  for  knives,  forks,  umbrellas,  and  many  other  articles.  It  is 
mucli  cheaper  than  ivory,  and  is  claimed  to  I>e  better  for  decorative  purposes.  It 
is  also  used  with  much  succe.'^s  to  imitate  tortoise-Fliell,  malachite,  amber,  pink  coral, 
and  other  costly  materials.  In  imitation  of  tortoise-shell,  it  is  made  into  combs,  nap- 
kin-rings, match-boxes,  card-cases,  etc.  Imitations  of  pink  coral  jewelry  are  made  and 
sold  at  prices  much  below  those  of  the  genuine.  The  same  is  true  of  imitations  of  mala- 
chite and  amber.  Mnuth-pieces  for  pipes,  cigar-holdera,  etc.,  are  common.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  snbstitute  for  i>orceUin  in  making  dolls*  heads.  The  frames  of  eye-glasses, 
opera^lasscs,  and  8i>ectacles  are  made  of  it,  and  it  very  soon  became  popular  in 
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oomUiMlion  with  linen,  cotton,  or  paper,  for  shirt  bosoms,  cuffs,  and  coUars.  The 
material  has  a  hard  glistening  nir&oe,  like  that  of  newly  laundered  linen ;  is  elastio  and 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  when  soiled  can  be  renovated  with  a  moistened  sponge. 
There  seems  to  be  some  danger  in  the  manufacture  of  C.  Though  there  hare  been . 
explosions  and  several  persons  killed  In  one  of  the  manufactories,  it  Is  sfUd  that  with 
due  care,  and  avoidance  of  unwarrantable  expniments,  the  manufacture  is  not  unsafe. 
C.  was  Invented  by  A.  Farkes,  of  Birmingham,  In  186S  or  1856.  The  manufacture  has 
been  most  largely  developed  in  the  U.  8.,  where  the  chief  seat  of  the  Industry  U  at  Kew- 
■rk,  K.  J. 

OBUVLOSB'  is  the  term  applied  to  the  carbohydrate,  C<Hi«0(,  which  forms  the 
mass  of  the  cell-membranes  of  all  plants.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of  compounds  intimately 
connected  in  their  chemical  coosUtution,  but  presenting  remarkable  pbydcal  differences. 
Without  entering  into  chemical  details,  we  may  mention  the  following  points  of  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  chemically  allied  substances — sugar,  dejctrlne,  and  starch. 
Sugar  and  dextrine  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  occur  in  the  cell  sap  in  solutioo; 
starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  softens  into  a  mucilage  in  boiling-water,  and  is 
found  in  granules  in  the  cell-contents;  while  C.  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  Doiling  water, 
and,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  Is  very  slightly  soluble  in  the  strong  minerid  acids, 
its  only  perfect  solvent  being  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ammoQia. 

OEIXVLOSE,  a  substance  designed  for  use  in  ship-building,  and  specially  adapted  to 
afford  protection  against  blows,  concussions,  or  pcrforationa,  either  above  or  below  the 
water-lme.  It  coiuists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportions  In  whldi 
th^  exist  as  the  component  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  all  plants,  woods  Included.  It 
composes  the  'cells  of  wood,  as  wax  composes  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb.  It  is  the 
essential  of  the  primary  wall-membrane  of  the  cells,  iaomerous  with  starch  in  its  com- 


hemp,  are  nearly  pure  cellulose.  In  some  filter  paper  it  baa  been  produced  almost  abso- 
lutely pure.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility,  being  dissolvable  only  by  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  copper.  The  material  is  usually  made  of  the  ground  fibre  of  the 
cocoanut,  with  a  small  percent^  of  original  flbrM.  It  is  extremely  light,  and  has  the 
property  of  rapidly  swelling  when  wet  A  cubic  foot  of  it,  as  ordinarily  prepared, 
wdgbs  but  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  pounds.  It  is  practically  free  from  danger  of  fire, 
burning  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  when  compressed.  The  French  made 
experiments  with  it  by  firing  a  10-inch  shot  through  a  cellulose  mattress.  The  fibres 
came  together  so  rapidly  that  only  about  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
passed  through  the  ap^ure,  and  it  soon  closed  entirely.  Its  use  was  begun  in  1884, 
and  up  to  18W  it  had  been  put  into  about  40  vessels  of  the  Frendi  navy,  and  into  a  num- 
ber of  ships  in  the  Russian,  Dutch,  Ja|»tnese,  and  6re^  navies.  In  1890  its  use  was 
ordered  In  the  construction  of  the  vessels  of  the  American  navy.  The  cost  as  prepared 
for  use  Is  about  $850  a  ton,  or  nearly  $1  a  cubic  foot   See  'Wooditb, 

OELnra,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  tinged  with  Platonism,  lived  in  the  2d  c 
after  Christ,  and  wrote,  after  150  A.D.,  under  the  title  Logo$  AletAes  (the  True  Word)  the 
first  coDsiderable  polemic  against  Christianity.  The  book  Itself  has  perished;  but  coU'^ 
siderable  fragments  have  been  preserved  as  quotations  given  by  Ongen  in  his  answer, 
Contra  C'eUum,  in  eight  books.  In  the  fragments — which  are  verjr  interesting,  as  phow- 
ing  the  views  of  a  heathen  philosopher  in  regard  to  Christianity — C,  with  wit  and 
acuteness,  but  without  depth  or  earnestness  of  thought,  prefers  against  the  new  religion 
charges  of  unphilosophicalness  and  blind  credulity;  and  especially  endeavors  to  con- 
vict Christians  of  self-contradiction  in  their  spiritual  doctrine  contrasted  with  their 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  Deity;  in  their  religious  arrogaoco  contrasted 
with  their  confession  of  sinfulness;  and  in  their  views  of  the  necessity  of  redemp- 
tion.   He  also  reproaches  Christians  with  their  party  divisions. 

0ELBV8,  AuijUS  Cornelius,  a  Latin  physician  and  writer,  who  flourished  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.    He  was  called  the  Roman  Hippocrates,  because  ho  generally 


amons  the  Romans.  C.  wrote  not  only  on  medicine,  but  also  on  rhetoric,  hlslory, 
philosophy,  the  art  of  war,  and  agriculltire.  His  style  is  succinct  and  clear,  but  full  of 
(Snpcisma.  The  only  great  work  of  liis  which  survives,  is  the  De  Medieind,  which  is 
divided  into  eight  books.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable,  because  C.  has  there  given  an  account  of  the  opinions  and  oliservations  of 
the  Atcxaodrian  school  of  medicine.  The  first  edition  of  the  De  MetLieinA  appeared  at 
Florence  In  1478.  C.'s  works  have  been  translated  into  several  modem  languages.  A 
translation  Into  English  was  made  by  Dr.  Orieve,  London,  17S6.  Among  the  best 
editions  ore  those  of  Krausc  (Leip.  1766),  Dr.  Hllligan's  Sd  cdltkm  (Ediu.  1881),  and 
Broca,  hittoriguea  (1865). 

CELT  (Lat.  eelAW,  a  chisel),  the  name  by  which  certtdn  weapons  or  implements  of  the 
eariy  inhabitants  of  western  Europe  arc  known  among  arclurologists.  Celts  are  either 
of  ttoM  or  of  Invnee. 

Stone  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  in.  to  22  in. ;  but  the  most  common  size 
is  from  6  to  8  In.  In  lenpth,  and  from  2  to  8J  in.  in  breadth.  They  are  made  of 
almost  every  kind  of  stone,  and  show  considerable  diversity  of  shape,  almost  all. 
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liowever,  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  muscle-ehell.  The  ruder  oelti  an 
generally  of  slate,  shale,  schist,  or  grit;  the  finer,  of  flint,  porphyry,  peeustone.  syenite,  . 
or  agate.  Many  of  the  finer  celts  are  beautifully  shaped  and  hi^ty  polished.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  class,  the  property  of  sir  Contts  Lindsay,  found  near  Bt. 
Andrews,  in  Scotland,  is  described  by  sir  Dand  Brewster  in  the  Phuoaophieal  Journal 
for  1828.  Recently,  a  class  of  celts  found  in  the  later  geological  strata  have  excited 
much  Interest  as  well  among  ardueologists  as  among  geologists.  They  are  obviously  of 
tlie  same  type  with  the  more  common  celts,  but  of  ruder  coDsteuetion,  as  if  fashioned  by 
a  more  barbarous  people.  The  stone  C.  was  fastened  Into  a  handle  of  horn,  bone,  or 
wood.  AO.  of  seipentiae,  withahaodleof  deerhorn,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
in  July.  1859,  and  a  stone  C.  with  a  wooden  handle,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland. 

Btvnee  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  in.  to  8  or  10  in.,  the  most  common 
length  being  about  U  inchea.  They  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  rudely  mcised  lines 
or  circles,  and  have  occasionally  been  found  wrapped  up  in  linen,  or  inclosed  in  bronze 
cases  or  deaths.  Tliey  show  much  greater  diversity  of  shape  than  the  stone  celt  As 
many  as  four  classes  have  been  distlngui^d  by  archsMlogista — 1st,  The  siniple  wedge- 
shaped  C,  most  nearly  resembling  the  common  form  of  the  stone  celt.  3d,  The  wedge- 
shaped  C,  with  sides  more  or  less  overlapping,  and  a  stop  ridge  or  elevation  between  the 
blade  and  the  part  which  received  the  handle.  8d,  The  wedge-shaped  C,  with  sides 
greatly  overlapping,  with  or  without  the  stop-ridge,  but  with  a  loop  or  ear  upon,  and 
parallel  to,  its  lower  surface.  4th,  The  socketed  C,  or  the  C.  with  a  hollow  to  receive 
the  handle,  and  generally  with  a  loop  or  ear  upon  its  lower  surface. 

Both  stone  and  bronze  celts  were  probably  used  for  several  purposes,  serving  for 
chisels,  adzes,  and  axes,  as  well  as  for  weapons  of  war,  lUce  tbe  stone  hatiidietB  of  the 
Bouth  Sea  Idanders  and  other  savage  or  barbarous  tribea 

CELTXBE'BI,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient  Sp^n,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
blending  of  the  Iberians  or  Spanish  aborigines  with  Celtic  invaders  from  OauL  ^eC. 
inhabited  a  large  inland  district  of  the  peninsula,  corresponding  to  the  b.w.  hidf  of 
Aragon,  nearly  the  whole  of  Cuenca  and  Soria.  and  a  great  part  of  Burgos,  hut  the 
name  Celtiberia  had  often  a  wider  signification,  including  the  country  as  far  s.  as 
the  sources  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Tbe  C.  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  were 
unquestionably  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  peoples  in  the  i>eninsula.  Their  cavalry 
aud  infantry  were  equally  excellent  For  many  years,  they  withstood  the  efforts  of  thie 
Bomans  to  subdue  them,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  campaigns  of  Bertoiius  that  they 
began  to  adopt  the  Boman  language,  dress,  and  n^anners. 

CELTIC  VATIOHB.  one  of  the  groups  of  tbe  ereat  Aryan  (q-'V-)  family. 

Languages. — In  addition  to  the  Engli^,  andretreating  before  it,  there  are  at  present 
four  languages  spoken  in  the  British  isles — the  Irish,  tbe  Highland  Scotch  (or  Gaelic), 
the  Manx,  in  the  isle  of  Man — all  three  nearly  related  to  one  another,  and  constituting 
the  nortbem  (Erse,  Gadhelic)  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages ;  whilst  the  fourth  language, 
tbe  Welsh,  constitutes,  together  with  the  Cornish  of  Cornwall  (extinct  since  1778)  and 
the  Has  Breton  of  Brittany,  the  southern  (Briton,  Cymric,  Cambric)  branch.  The 
remains  of  the  langua^  of  toe  Qauls  or  Celts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  closely 
resemble  the  Brituh  and  Gadhelic  idioms;  hence  the  name  Celtic  languages  has  been 
applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  Celtic  idioms  belong  to  the  Indo-Gfltman  (AiTani) 
family,  as  tiieir  numerals  show.  Compare 

Oldlriib.  OldWddL  Samatt. 

1.  din  un  6ka 

2.  d&  doQ  dvfin 
8.  tri  tri  trayas 

4.  cethir  (c=k)  pedwar  chatvftras 

6.  c6ic  pimp  panchan 

6.  se  chwech  shash 

7.  secht(n)  seith  saptan 

8.  oct(D)  wyth  asntan 

9.  noi(n)  nau  navan 
10,  deich  dec  da^an 
30.  fichet  ngeint  Tin9att 

100.  cSt  cant 


The  Qanlish  was  nearer  to  the  Cymric  branch.  Its  nnmerBhi4  and  S  having  been  jMtor, 
pempa.  There  are  a  few  Glaulish  inscriptions  which  show  a  declension  with  full  inflee- 
tioos;  in  old  Irish,  five  cases  still  exist,  but  the  terminations  are  very  much  mutilated-, 
in  Welsh,  they  have  disappeared.  Thus,  the  Gaulish  name  S^omaTot  is  declined:  gen. 
-W,  dat.  -ru,  acc.  -ron;  tbe  old  Irish,  fer,  a  man,  has  the  gen.  fir,  dat.  fiur,  acc.  fer,  voc. 
fir;  whilst  the  correspondent  Welsh  gwr  is  inflexible.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  pseudo- 
simplicity  of  the  Welsh  is  the  result  of  grammatical  decay,  common  in  all  Aryan 
languages,  and  does  not  at  all  warrant  Latham's  theory,  that  the  Celts  branched  off  from 
the  primitive  Indo-German  nation  before  the  development  of  case  inflections. 

Ilutortf.—4)t  the  separation  of  the  Celts  from  the  other  Aiyans  or  Indo-Germans^  and 
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fhdr  early  nUgrations  to  western  Sarope,  no  record  has  come  down,  tbe  stories  about 
Xilesian  ct^nles  in  Ireland,  uid  migrations  from  Troy  into  Wales,  being  simply  monk- 
ish flctlona.  At  tbe  dawn  of  history,  we  find  the  Gaub  (OslH,  Celtie,  OaUitai)  occupying 
Fiaaoe  (Qallia),  which  was  divided  into  Aguiiania,  between  the  Pyrcaees  and  Garonne; 
QaiUa  Geliiea  proper,  between  Oaronne  and  Seine;  and  Belgiea,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Rhine.  The  land  about  tbe  Rhone  being  more  early  conquered  by  the  Komane  than  the 
rest,  was  set  apart  by  them  under  the  name  of  Gallia  Nnrbonenm,  or  GaOia  Lvgdunen»i» 
(from  tb£  towns  Narbo  and  Lugdunum.  Narbonne  and  Lyon).  The  whole  of  the  four 
was  called  Oaul  beyond  the  Alps  {Goilia  Tran»ilpina).  A  great  many  tribes  of  Gaula  had 
settled  in  Iximharay,  where  they  founded  Medwlanum  ^Milan),  and  which  therefore 
took  the  name  QalUa  Gualpina  (Oaul  this  side  the  Alps).  Other  Oauls  had  penetrated 
into  Spain,  where  they  became  mixed  with  the  native  Iberians,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
(^iUbfriaiu  about  the  river  Iberus  (Ebro).  Numerous  hosts  migrated  across  the  Rhine, 
occupied  southern  Germany  and  Bohemia,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
some  invaded  Thrai'e  and  Greece  (278  b  c);  but  being  repelled,  the  main  body  of  tliem 
settled  in  Asia  Minor,  in  tbe  province  called  after  them  Galatia.  The  Romans  found 
the  Gaols  at  first  very  formidable  enemies;  Rome  itself  was  burned  by  them  (880  B.C.), 
but  gradually  the  Romans  conquered  first  Gallia  Cisalpina  (3^),  then  Gallia  Narbonensu 

£12),  and  IftStlV,  Oresar  subjected  all  France  (53  B.C.),  after  which  the  Gauls  Roon  became 
omanized.  The  Gaula  of  Asia  Minor,  for  a  lon^  time  tlie  terror  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  defeated  by  the  Romans  (187),  and  their  land  finally  made  a  province  of  the 
empire  {25  B.C.). — The  BritoM  {BriUinni;  Welsh,  Brython)  were  little  known  before 
CiBsar's  two  unsuccessful  expeditions  into  Britannia;  the  country  was  conquered  by  tbe 
Roman  gen.  Agricola  {78-m  a.d.),  who  secured  the  new  province  agi^nst  the  inroads 
of  tbe  Cfuedoniaos  of  Scotland  by  a  fortification  across  the  Scotch  lowlands,  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  afterwards  removed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  further  south- 
ward, to  between  Solway  firth  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  Britons  were  so  much 
influenced  by  Roman  civilization — they  were  also  early  converted  to  Christianity — that 
the  heathen  Angles  and  Saxons,  who  conquered  them  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
called  them  Weuh;  a  name  which,  with  the  other  Teutons,  applies  to  all  nations  speak' 
Jug  languages  of  Latin  descent.  A  few  of  the  Britons  maintained  their  independence  in 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  On  the  last,  the  name  Welsh 
was  ultimately  fixed  by  the  English;  they  tliemselvcs,  however,  called  their  nation 
Cpmro,  pi.  Cymry  (a  compound  of  eya,  with,  in  common,  and  bro,  land  =  iiaring  a 
tommon  country,  countrymen,  in  contradistioction  to  the  foreign  invader),  a  name 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Cimbri  and  Cimmerii.  Tbe  Welsh  remained  independent 
under  different  petty  princes  till  1283.  when  Edward  I.  conquered  them.  A  part  of  the 
Britons  w«nt  over  m  the  4tb  c.  to  France,  where  they  took  possession  of  Brittany, 
which  maintained  a  doubtful  independence  uuder  dukes  of  its  own  till  about  1500. — 
Whether  the  Caledonians,  the  oldest  inliabitants  of  Scotland,  were  Celtsof  the  Cymricor 
£rse  branch,  is  unknown.  Afterthe  3d  c,  their  namedisappears,  and  we  bear,  instead,  of 
the  BcoU  and  I^ctl  As  to  the  latter,  the  same  doubt  prevails;  but  the  Seoti  were  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  both  Seottts  and  Gadheltu  being  common  national  names  of  tbe  old 
Irish.  From  Gad/tel,  the  modem  Gael,  Gaelic  is  derived,  which  has  notliin^  to  do  with 
the  name  of  the  Gtelli. — Ireland  {Hibernia,  whence  the  modern  Eirinn  is  derived),  enters 
into  the  light  of  history  with  its  conversion  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick  (460).  The 
four  centuries  following  on  this  event  arc  the  brightest  period  in  its  history.  Ireland 
was  then  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning,  and  sent  forth  numerous  miasionaries,  by  whom 
many  monasteries,  centers  of  civilization,  were  founded — as  Zona,  in  Scotland,  by 
Oolumba  (663):  Gall,  by  Gallus  (615);  Wursburg,  by  Kilian  (687).  In  the  7th  c,  we 
find  Irish  bishops  at  Ratisbon;  and  Tirana  (Feargal),  (died  784),  bishop  of  Salzburg, 
played  no  small  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  faistoiy  of  Germany.  But  Ireland  remained 
politically  divided  among  many  princes,  and  so  became  an  easy  prey  of  those  "black 
heathens  the  Scandinavians,  whose  invasions  began  795,  and  who  founded  Norse 
kingdoms  at  Dublin.  Waterfoni,  Limerick,  etc.  In  the  fierce  battles  between  the  two 
nations,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  rapidly  declined,  and  tbe  English  conquest  (1171)  only 
completed  the  ruin.— The  Isle  of  Man,  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  tlie  Irish,  after  baviog 
been  subject  to  Welsh,  Scotch,  Norse  princes  In  turn,  acknowledged  England's  sover- 
eignty in  1844 

R^gUm  and  Mythology. — A  few  notices  In  the  classics  and  the  I>atln  inscriptions  of 
Gaul  are  our  rather  meager  sources  of  information  on  the  Celtic  p^nism.  As  the  three 
chief  gods,  or  three  of  the  chief  gods,  Lucan  mentions  Teutatet.  Hesus,  and  Ihranit,  aU 
of  them  worshiped  with  human  sacrifices.  Tnranis  reappears  as  Jupiter  laranwmuM  on 
an  inscription;  and  from  this  identification  with  Jupiter,  as  welt  as  from  the  fact  that  \n 
Welsh  taran  means  thunder,  we  may  infer  that  be  was  the  god  of  the  thunderstorm. 
Other  gods  frequently  occurring  on  inscriptions  are  Apollo  Grannus,  ApoUo  Belemu, 
Mart  Cnmulus.  MiTterm  Betimma,  etc.,  all  of  them,  however,  empty  names  to  us.  A. 
remarkable  feature  in  Gauli^  religion  was  the  worship  of  certain  Mother  Qoddtnen  (called 
on  the  inscriptions  Junones,  Matrome,  De»  Matres,  Campestres.  Nymphse).  They  are 
frequently  connected  with  special  localities,  as  in  the  inscriptions  dedicated  to  Matronia 
Fjanefaiatras,  ML  Hamavebis,  M.  Rumanehabus,  and  on  the  one  in  Gaulish:  Matnho 
Ufamusudeabo,  "to  the  Mothers  of  Nlmes."  To  this  class  apparently  belongs  the  Dea 
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ydiaiennia,  onco  represented  on  a  relief  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  a  dog  for  companion. 
Hela,  the  geographer,  speaks  of  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near  Qaul,  where  there  was  an 
oracle  superinteoded  by  nine  maidens,  who  could  cause  storms,  take  the  form  of  any 
animal,  could  c^^e  what  otherwise  was  incurable,  and  predicted  the  future.  These  goa> 
desaes,  at  once  motherly  and  maidenly,  residing  in  field  and  wood  (campestres,  nymi^aX 
givers  of  plenty  and  prophets  of  the  future,  are  the  heathen  prototypes  of  the  fSa  (fMries, 
as  distinguished  from  ' '  elfB")  of  the  mld^  ages.  The  ' '  little  folk"  were  known  to  tlie 
GTauls  tmder  the  name  of  I>u$^  They  believed  in  the  exiBteoce  of  individual  tutelaiy 
genii,  as  a  stone  of  Lausanne  shows,  being  erected  by  three  Gauls  8u^  mm  (hence  our 
sylph?).  The  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  common  amon^t  the  Gauls,  or 
at  least  their  priests  the  Ihniidi,  so  called  from  their  performing  sacred  rites  in  oa^-woods 
(Welsh,  dem,  an  oak;  denoyiid,  a  Druid).  These  Druids  were  also  the  depositaries  of 
knowledge  and  tradition,  and  constituted,  in  Gaul  at  least,  a  powerful  hierarchy,  with  a 
supreme  pontiff.  Druids  are  found  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  and  the  f^  abound 
in  Welsh  tradition;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  superhuman  beings  appearing  la 
the  Welsh  poems  of  the  12th  and  18th  centuries — such  as  Hu  Qadam,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Bardic  institutions  (see  beneath) — are  genuine  relics  of  the  British  religion.  The  belief 
in  transmigration  lasted  very  lon^,  as  the  medloeval  Welsh  tale  of  Itmetin  speaks  dis- 
tinctly of  Taliesia's  successive  existences.  Though  not  properly  mythological,  we  may 
mention  here  the  romantic  stories  of  the  Britons  about  king  Arthur  and  hisknights.  He 
is  first  mentioned  by  Mennius  in  the  0th  c. ;  but  his  fable  was  further  developed  in  the 
next  centuries  both  In  Wales  and  Brittany,  then  embodied  in  Geofbey  of  Afonmouth'a 
JBiiloria  Britanum,  which  served  as  the  groundwork  of  the  iSencli  Soman  Brut  of 
Wace.  Through  theae  works,  and  partly,  also,  through  the  direct  influence  of  the  oral 
traditions  of  Brittany,  it  paissed  into  French  literature,  and  thence  ^pre^  over  idl 
Europe. 

Literature. — The  Gauls  learned  writing  from  the  Greeks;  later,  they  employed  the 
Roman  alphabet,  as  do  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  the  now  used  Irish  character  being  nothing 
but  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  Besides,  however,  the  Iriw  * 
clum  an  old  character  of  their  own,  the  Ogham,  in  which  the  letters  are  represented  by 
a  number  of  vertical  strokes  put  in  a  right  angle  to  a  horizontal  line,  or  else  by  horizonfau 
strokes  to  a  vertical  line.  Some  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  are  said  to  be  older  than 
Christianity.  .  Even  more  doubtful  Is  the  antiquity  of  a  Welsh  so-called  Bardic  alphabet, ' 
in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  inscriptions  extant,  and  which  is,  at  any  rate,  an  alteration 
of  the  Roman  character.  A  feature  common  to  all  Celts  is  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
literary  order,  the  Bardi  (q.v.),  poets  and  guardians  of  tradition — in  Gaul,  nearly  related 
to  or  part  of  the  priesthood;  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
kings, — A  Gaulish  literature  there  certdnly  was,  as  Ocesar  informs  us  that,  in  the  schools 
of  the  Druids,  the  young  men  used  to  learn  by  heart  a  great  number  of  verses  on  theolog- 
ical and  historical  subjects.  But  these  poems  were  never  written  down.  It  is  hipvj 
probable  that  rhyme,  first  used  by  St.  Ambrosius  (897)  in  his  hymns,  is  of  Gaulish  origin, 
this  being  the  common  form  even  of  the  oldest  Irish  and  Welui  poems. — The  Irith  mer- 
ature  began  with  the  conversion,  but  our  existing  manuscripts  are  not  older  than  the  Ot'h 
or  8th  century.  Interlinear  versions  of  biblical  and  other  theological,  or  of  grammatical 
writings  are  about  the  oldest  manuscripts,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  nation,  are  to  be  found  at  St.  Oali,  Milan,  and  other  continental  places. 
Then  there  are  ecclesiastic  Aymna,  one  of  the  oldest  ascribed  to  Patrick.  A  renowned 
author  of  poems,  in  the  10th  c.,  was  Eochad  O'Flln.  Secular  poetry  of  ancient  times 
there  baa  come  down  to  us  none,  but  we  have  testimonies  as  old  as  the  ISth  c.  of  the 
existence  of  such,  ascrit>ed  in  a  general  way  to  the  old  pagan  hero  Oisln,  son  of  Hac- 
Cumhal.  The  existing  specimens,  mostly  warlike — except  some  dialogues  between  Oisin. 
and  St.  Patrick — are  recent.  Those  Gaels  that  went  over  to  Scotland,  took,  of  coiuw, 
^milar  traditions  with  them.  With  a  partial  knowledge  of  tltese,  Macpherson  composed 
(1760)  the  work  which  be  declared  (rather  loosely)  to  be  an  English  translation  of  the 
songs  of  the  old  Scotch  poet  Ossian.  son  of  Fln^l  (the  true  Oisin  was  an  Irishman). 
The  would-be  Gaelic  original  of  Macpherson's  work,  edited  in  1807,  is  either  a  compila- 
tion or  rctranslation.  Of  Irish  proae,  the  annals  are  the  most  important  part:  first,  those 
of  Tighemach  (1088),  then  the  Aarutleg  Ini^aiienm,  A.  Ultonientett;  lastly,  the  Annai* 
of  the  Four  Masters,  being  a  compilation  made  (1684)  from  older  sources  chiefly  by  four 
Franciscans,  beginning  with  342  after  the  deluge,  and  ending  with  1616  a.d. — The  oldest 
remains  of  WeWi  literature  are  the  songs,  so  far  as  they  arc  genuine,  of  the  bards  of  the 
6th  c. — LiwarcA  Hen,  Aneurin,  Taliemn — liaving  chiefly  the  life  and  deeds  of  contempo- 
rary princes  for  their  suMect,  but  few  in  numlier.  In  the  10th  c..  we  have  the  col- 
lection of  laws  by  Howel  Dda.  The  historians  Oildas  and  Nennius,  of  the  9th  c,  wrote 
in  Latin. 

The  great  age  of  Wdah  literature  is  the  13th  and  succeeding  centuries,  when  the 
energies  of  the  nation  were  roused  in  the  struggle  with  England.  In  this  contest,  the 
bards  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  agitators.  After  a  long  interval,  we  hear  agtdn  of  a 
great  bard,  Meylyr  (1100);  many  follow,  amongst  whom  Kynddelw  (1200)  deserves 
special  mention,  oolh  as  a  poet  (we  have  49  pieces  of  his)  and  a  patriot.  Welsh  poetry 
consists  in — 1.  Political  lyrics,  war-songs,  songs  in  praise  of  chieftains,  elegies  on  the 
same.   2.  Beli^ous  hymns.   3.  I^eudonymous  poems,  ascribed  to  Merddln  (A^lln),  the 
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mythical  enchanter,  and  Taliesen,  the  old  bard,  having  generally  ttie  form  of  prophe^ei 
on  the  straggle  between  the  Baxons  and  Welsh,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  Avaiennau  (or  apple  trees),  attributed  to  Merlio  the  Welsh  nation  is  enig- 
matically represented  under  the  Image  of  "  seven  score  and  seven  sweet  apple  trees, 
whose  fruits,  princes  (viz.,  the  English)  wish  in  vain  to  despoil.  4.  The  Triads,  short 
memorial  (f)  verses  in  which  thre«  remarkable  events,  subjects,  or  persons  are  respec 
lively  mentioned  (hence  the  name),  embracing  history,  tl^ology,  jurisprudence.  5. 
Dialogues  of  dramatic  character.  llieTe  were— i^parently  now  lost— «1ao  miracle  plays 
BCtnaily  represented. 

The  only  remarkable  remnant  of  Chmuh  litCTnture  comes  underthis  head,  being  three 
ecclesiastical  playg  of  the  14th  c. — the  Creation,  the  Faation,  and  the  Bemrreeiion. — In 
Welsh  prose,  we  have  first  the  chronicles.  Geoffrey's  chronicle,  though  Latin,  is 
thoroughly  national ;  then  there  is  that  of  Caradoc,  who  begins  where  Geoffrey  leaves 
off;  and  the  L3>er  Landatenm,  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Llandaff  down  to  llS2w 
Further,  have  the  Mabinogion  (Children's  Tales),  romantic  stories.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  these  refer  to  Arthur  and  his  diampioos;  the  lady  of  the  fountain,  Peredur, 
Qeralnt  (not?  revived  by  Tennyson),  Arthur's  boar-hunt.  Amongst  the  non-Artburian 
tales,  special  mention  is  deserved  bj^  the  Mabinogi  of  Talieain,  interspersed  with  verses, 
relatingrthe  adventures,  transformations  into  animal  shape,  and  transmigrations  of  that 
bard.  There  are  besides  some  scientific  writings,  a  treatise  on  medicine,  another  on 
eeometry,  and  one  on  Welsh  prosody  by  Edeym  (1260).  This  last,  a  grammatical  essay 
in  and  on  a  vernacular  tongue,  is  paralleled  in  the  middle  ages  only  by  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, to  which,  upon  tbff  whole,  the  Welsh,  although  not  quite  so  high,  bears  a  marked 
resemblance.  , 

Qmdudinff  jmmarla. — Altogether,  the  Celts  are  a  vety  important  branch  of  onr  Indo- 
Qerman  family.  The  incessant  warfares  of  the  Gauls  bespeak  at  least  activity  of  mind 
and  body;  the  Irish  missions  have  done  a  great  deal  for  European  civilization;  whilst 
(the  traditions  of  the  Britoca  have  deeply  influenced  mediEeval  literature.  The  one  great 
defect  of  the  Celts  is  incapacity  for  political  organization.  Their  very  enlhusiasm,  lively 
feeling,  and  vivid  imagination,  have  ever  prevented  them  from  taking  coolly  and  delib- 
erately those  measures  which  lead  to  naUonal  unity:  hence  it  is  that  they  gave  way 
before  the  more  practical  Roman  and  Teuton.  But  while  they  lost  their  Independence, 
and  oftentimes  their  very  language,  in  the  contest  with  the  forei^cr,  whose  strong  hand 
molded  them  into  national  unity,  yet  they  reacted  on  him  in  their  turn.  They  are  fast 
disappearing  by  merging  into  the  English;  but  If  the  quiet  resolution,  the  sturdy  common 
sense,  the  talent  for  public  life,  state  organization,  and  political  dominion,  that  charac- 
terize the  modem  British  nation,  are  altogether  Teutonic — on  the  other  hand,  their 
genuine  refinement  of  manner  and  feeling,  and  their  high  poetical  Buaceptlbilitles,  are 
to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  admixture  of  Celtic  blood. 

CELTIS.   Bee  Nbttu:-tbee. 

CEKBAL  D'AXOBE,  an  Instrument  belonging  to  the  clavichord  family.  Its  form 
wlis  that  of  an  English  spinet.  The  strings  were  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
clavichord,  and  when  toucfaul  the  keys  struck  the  central  node  of  the  string,  both  halves 
of  which  vibrated  ^multaneouslv.  There  were  two  bridges  Instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
clavlcfacad,  and  two  sound-^aros  of  unequal  forms  and  dlmenrions.  The  cembal 
d'amore  stands  between  the  clavichord  and  the  pianoforte.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Cotter,  of 
Cork,  endeavored  to  obtdn  the  effect  of  the  cembal  d'amore  on  a  pianoforte,  which  he 
had  made  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  about  1865.  In  this  instrument,  whidi  he  termed  the 
lyrachord,  the  clarinet  quality  was  prominent. 

CEKBRA  NUT  and  CEHBBA  PIKE.   See  PiSB. 

OEICEKTA'TION'  07  STEEL  Is  the  process  followed  in  the  producUon  of  UUteredtte^ 

(q.T.),  or  tteel  of  eemerOaUim. 

CEXEVTS.   A  cement  Is  a  substance  used  to  make  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  adhere 

to  one  another;  it  is  applied  in  a  liquid  or  viscous  state,  and  hardens  after  the  surfaces 
are  brouKht  toe^ther.  When  fused  metals  or  alloys  are  used  in  this  manner,  thev  are 
called  solders.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  C.  derived  from  animal, 'vegetable,  and  min- 
eral substances.  Animal  C.  are  chiefly  composed  of  gelatine  and  albumen  as  their  bases. 
Joiners'  glue  (q.v.  under  Gslatine)  is  an  example.  The  binding  materials  of  vcgc 
table  C.  are  gums,  resins,  and  wax.  The  mineral  C.  are  chiefly  of  lime  and  Its  com- 
pounds. In  many  C.,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  are  combined.  The 
simplest  of  the  mineral  C.  is  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  used  for  uniting  slabs  of  marble, 
alateister,  and  many  similar  purposes.  It  ia  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  ihiclc 
cream,  and  then  applied.  'This  hardens  rapidly,  but  is  not  very  strong.  Its  hardening 
depends  upon  the  true  chemical  combination  o^  the  water  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  of  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  composed,  and  the  formation  thereby  of  a  solid  hydrate. 
The  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  mixed  with  thin  glu^,  with  diluted  white  of  egg,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  size  or  gum,  insteul  of  water,  and  Is  strengthened  thereby. 

Keene's  marble  cement  ia  prepared  by  steeping  faster  of  Paris  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  alum,  then  recalcining  and  powdenng.  This  powder  is  mixed  with  water 
in  ttiesame  manner  as  plaster  of  Paris.   It  is  used  as  a  stucco  for  internal  dceorations, 
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takes  a  hlga  poUih,  and  when  colored,  f oims  beantlfiil  Imitatioiu  of  mosaic.  pnwiWf^ 
scagliola.  etc 

A  mixtora  of  paper  pulp,  dze,  and  plaster  of  Faiia  in  equal  proportionB,  forms  a 
useful  cement,  and  is  also  used  as  a  sort  of  papier-mflchfi  tot  casting  Into  architectural 

ornaments,  etc. 

CommoD  mortar  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lime  cements.  It  is  composed 
of  aJaked  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  saod;  its  hardening  depends  upon  the  alow 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  partial  combination  with  the  silica  of  the  sand.  Cow -hair  ia  sometimes  mixed 
with  it.  to  bind  it  wlien  laid  In  masses.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fine  smooUi  paste,  which 
tt  required  for  good  mortar,  the  lime  should  be  slaked  rapidljr  by  adding  about  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  lime;  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  too  Bmall,  a  coarser  or  seml- 
ciystalline  hydrate  of  lime  is  produced  by  the  slaking.  For  the  mode  of  applying 
mortar,  see  Bbickwobe. 

^fdraulie  cement,  or  cement  that  can  "  set"  and  harden  under  water.  Is  produced  In 
great  quantities  in  Uie  United  States.  It  wna  first  discovered  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  In 
1818,  by  Canvas  White,  who  received  $ao,000  from  the  sute  for  the  information.  The 
largest  manufactory  of  this  cement  is  now  at  Kingston,  K.  Y.  The  production  of 
hydraulic  cement  in  the  U.  S.  for  1894  was  7,KlS,T7ti  barrels  of  300  lbs.,  of  a  value  of 
^j455,92S,  and  in  1805  the  production  was  7.694,058  barrels. 

Pozzuolana,  a  porous  lava  found  at  PozzuoU,  near  Naples,  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  its  property  of  forming  a  hydraulic  cement,  when  mixed  with  ordinary  lime.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  slllcateii  of  ahimlna,  lime  And  soda.  Portland  cement,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  Portland  stone  when  dry,  is  made  from  clay  which  la  intimately 
mixed  with  chalk,  and  then  burned.  Boman  cement  is  similar  to  the  PortlaJid,  but 
of  a  darlcer  color;  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  clay,  and  solidifies  more  rapidly.  These 
C.  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  form  a  moderately  thick  paste;  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  are  applied  should  be  well  wetted,  and  the  cement  kept  sUghtly  moist  until  it 
hardens.  The  solidification  of  hydraulic  C.  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  lime 
with  the  silica  and  alumina  forming  first  a  bydrated  compound,  and  finally  a  true 
siJleate.  The  production  of  Portland  cement  In  the  U.  S.  in  1894  was  811,^  barrels 
of  400  lbs.  of  a  value  of  $1,209,440,  and  in  1899  the  production  was  749,069  barrels. 

Cement  composed  of  ox-blood  thickened  with  flnely  powdered  quicklime,  is  used  by 
coppersmiths,  for  securing  the  edges  of  rivets  of  copper  Iralters,  and  for  steam-jointa. 
Another  cement  for  steam-joints  is  made  with  borings  or  turnings  of  cast-iron  mixed  with 
a  little  aal  ammoniacand  dowers  of  sulphur.  It  should  be  stirred  up  with  asmall  quantity 
of  water,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  it,  then  rammed  into  the  joint,  which  should  m 
bolted  up  as  tightly  as  possible:  6  lbs.  of  iron  borings  to  2  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  1 
oz.  of  sulphur,  are  the  proportions  recommended.  A  cement  of  this  kind  may  be  made  of 
4  lbs.  iron  borings,  3  lbs.  pipe-clay,  and  1  lb.  of  powdered  earthenware  fragments  made 
into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water;  or  3  parts  litharge  in  fine  powder,  1  ^xtvenrflne 
sand,  and  1  of  quicklime  that  has  staked  spontaneously  In  a  damp  place.  These  would 
be  mixed,  and  kept  from  theair,  and  made  into  apaste  with  boiled  hoseed  oil  when  about 
to  be  used.  This  is  a  valuable  cement  for  steam  joints,  for  mending  cracks  In  boilers, 
ovens,  etc.  Beale's  patent  fireproof  cement,  for  similar  purposes,  is  composed  of  chalk,  IS 
parts;  lime  and  salt,  each  4  parts;  Bamsey  sand,  2  parts;  iron  filings  or  dust,  1  part; 
and  Idue  or  red  clay,  1  part.   Tiwae  are  ground  and  calcined  tt^ether. 

SSeeMcal  CemeiU—w  called  from  its  use  in  uniting  the  cylinders  of  electrical  machines 
to  their  axes,  and  for  a  variety  of  similar  purposes — is  composed  of  5  lbs.  rosin,  1  lb. 
each  of  bees'-wax  and  red  ochre,  and  4  oz.  of  plaster  of  Paris,  This  is  Singer's  form- 
ula. A  cheaper  cement  of  this  kind  may  be  made  from  14  parts  rosin,  2  red  ochre,  and  1 
plaster  of  Paris.  These  should  be  melted  together  till  the  frothing  ceases,  and  tlie  conv 
position  runs  smoothly.  This  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  where  a  cheap  and 
tolerably  adhesive  cement  is  required.  It  will  serve  as  bottle-wax  for  sealing  tlie  tops  of 
corks ;  but  this  is  usually  prepared  from  4  parts  rosin  with  one  of  tallow  or  suet,  and  red 
ochre  or  other  colorii^  matter  added. 

For  mending  earthenware  and  china,  etc.,  a  variety  of  C.  are  recommended.  For 
ornamental  glass  or  china,  which  is  not  subjected  to  heat  or  rough  usage,  Canaila  balsam 
that  has  evaporated  until  rather  hard,  is  a  very  useful  cement;  from  its  tran-^parency,  it 
makes  an  almost  invisible  joint.  The  surfaces  should  lie  slightly  warmed,  and  the  bal-. 
8am  brushed  over  them,  after  which  they  sliould  be  kept  pressed  together  for  a  short 
time.  Thick  copal  or  mastic  varnish  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Gum  shellac, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  treacly  liquid,  forms  a 
stronger  cement  than  the  above,  but  its  color  is  objectionable  for  some  puposes.  The 
shellac  may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha,  but  is  not  equal  to  that  in  spirits  of  wine.  Tlie 
UgwdglueaoXA  in  the  shops  is  ustially  prepared  in  this  manner;  another  kind  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  shellac  and  India  rubber.  The  cement  sold  in  sticks  at  fairs 
and  in  the  streets  of  London  by  loquacious  itinerants,  is  shellac  or  gum  mastic  fused 
and  molded  into  a  convenient  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  C.  when  properly 
applied,  by  heating  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  just  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  shellac  and 
then  smearing  them  thinly  with  it,  and  pressing  tliem  togetoer.  If  shellac  is  heated 
much  above  its  fusing-point,  it  becomes  carbonized  and  rotten,  and  theref«e  gnat  care 
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vaaA  be  used  in  fosing  any  composition  of  which  It  is  an  Ingredient.  The  martM  gtnu^ 
%  mixture  of  shellac  and  India  rubber.  Is  a  remarkable  cement,  and  when  applied,  as  the 
last,  with  the  precautions  Just  alluded  to,  is  bo  strong,  that  elasa  or  china  cemented  with 
it,  and  then  dashed  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise  broken  agaui,  will  give  war  in  any  part 
nUher  than  that  cemented.  This  cement  may  be  purchased  ready  made.  For  the  mode 
of  preparing  It,  see  Glus. 

UttiMnai  Cement,  used  for  the  above  and  many  other  purposes,  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Curdle  skim-milk  with  rennet  or  vinegar,  press  out  the  whey,  and  di^^  the  curd  at  a  very 
gentle  heat,  bat  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  it  has  twcome  quite  dry,  grind  it  In  a 
coffee  or  pepper  mill,  ana  next  trltuntte  it  in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  ver^  fine  pow- 
der. Mix  this  powder  with  -^th  of  its  weight  of  new  dry  quicklime,  also  in  very  fine 
powder,  and  to  evety  ounce  of  the  mixture  add  6  or  6  grains  of  powdered  camphor; 
mtorate  the  whole  mil  together,  and  keep  it  in  small  wide-mouthed  phials  well  corked. 
When  required,  make  it  into  a  piste  with  a  little  water,  and  apply  it  immediatelT. 

Chem  Gment  is  simitar  In  compodtion  and  uses.  Take  two  parts  of  grated  cheese 
and  one  of  quicklime  in  fine  powder;  beat  these  together  with  white  of  egg  to  form  a 
paste,  and  use  immediately. 

The  following  is  the  reputed  formula  for  preparing  the  Armenian  or  diamond  cmnent, 
used  by  the  Armenian  jewelers  for  attaching  diamonds,  etc,  without  any  metallic  set- 
ting: *' Dissolve  6  or  6  bits  of  gum-mastic,  each  the  slxe  of  a  la^  pea,  in  as  much  rectified 
^Irit  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  It  liquid;  and  in  another  vessel  dissolve  as  much 
iKOgjass,  preTionslr  a  little  softened  in  water— thou^  none  of  the  water  must  be  used 
— in  ^«nch  brandy,  or  good  mm,  as  will  make  a  S-Oonce  phial  of  very  strong  glue, 
adding  two  very  small  bits  of  gum  galbanum  or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be  rubbed  or 
ground  till  they  are  diBsolved.  Then  mix  the  whole  with  a  sufficient  beat  Keep  the 
fflue  in  a  phial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  pliial  in  boilingwater." 
This  cement  has  a  great  reputation,  but  our  experience  does  not  confirm  It.  We  have 
tried  the  above,  and  several  other  receipts,  with  very  little  success.  We  douht  whether 
the  tme  method  of  preparing  it  is  known  In  this  conntiy,  and  suspect  that  It  still  remains 
one  of  the  oriental  trade-secrets.  White  of  egg.  thickened  with  finely  powdered  qnick- 
Hme,  forms  a  nseful  cement,  espedally  if  the  cemented  arUcle  is  warmed  for  a  short 
time  in  a  slow  oven. 

OuUenf  Cement,  used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks  In  handles.  Is  made  of  eqnal  wdgfats 
of  rosin  and  brick-dust  melted  togtther;  or,  for  a  superior  qnall^,  4  puts  m  rosin,  1  of 
bees-wax,  and  1  of  brick-dust. 

Mahogany  Cement,  used  for  stopping  cracks  and  holes  in  mahogany,  may  be  prepared 
by  melting  4  puts  of  bees-wax  with  1  of  Indian  red,  and  as  mach  yellow  ocher  as  is 
fbund  requidte  to  give  the  eolor.  If  shellae  be  substituted  for  the  bees-wax,  and  less 
led  used,  a  mutb.  lurder  cement  is  made.  ' 

For  Ught  cement  for  joining  paper  artldes  and  artlflclal  flowcn,  see  CteiATnm; 
Pastib. 

OUUTJEBT,  from  the  Qnek,  may  mean  any  graTO-yard,  or  other  place  of  deposit 
for  the  dead;  but  it  has  lately  acquired  a  spedai  meaning,  applicable  to  those  exteosivo 
ornamental  buiial-grounds  which  have  recently  come  into  use  in  this  and  other  European 
countries,  as  the  practice  of  burying  within  and  around  churches  was  gradually  aban- 
doned  (see  Bubial).  The  fine  burial-grounds  of  the  Turks,  extending  over  large  tracts 
adorned  by  cedars  and  other  trees,  may  have  suggested  the  plan  to  Europeans.  It  was 
first  exemplified  on  a  great  scale  in  Pari%  in  which,  as  uie  laigest  walled  town  ia 
Europe,  the  dUqnesl  of  the  dead  was  Inns  a  matter  of  extxeme  anxietr  and  difficulty. 
Time  are  few  considerable  towns  in  Britam  near  which  Uwre  is  not  at  least  one  0.,  and 
the  legislation  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Bubial  has  rendered  their  establishment 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal  necessity.  There  was  at  first  a  natural  feeling  of  regret  ai 
the  prospect  of  deserting  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead  so  hallowed  by  ancient  use  and 
recent  aasodations  as  the  church  and  the  churchyard.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
places  thus  professedly  hallowed  were  in  reality  surrounded  by  degrading  and  disgusting 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  plnoes  of  interment  began  to  develop 
humanizing  and  elevating  influences,  in  beautiful  trees  and  flowers,  natural  scenery,  ana 
works  ol  monumental  art.  The  new  cemeteries  are  in  many  instances  cheerful  open, 
places  ci  recreation,  and  in  tlum  the  place  of  rest  for  the  dead  has  rather  tended  to 
Improve  than  to  undermine  the  health  of  the  living.  One  of  the  oldest  established 
'Suropean  cemeteries  is  that  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  near  Paris  (see  Lachjusb),  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  have  been  generally  followed  in  the  cemeteries  of  London  and  other 
English  cities ;  with,  however,  this  distinct  difference,  that  the  English  (cemeteries 
are  divided  into  two  portions— one  consecrated  for  the  burials  of  members  of  the 
established  ^urch,  over  whose'  remains  the  funetal  service  is  read,  and  one  unoon- 
secrated  for  the  burials  of  dtasonters.  In  the  Scottish  such  distinctions  are  not 
required,  though  ttie  Episcopal  church  has  some  consecrated  burying-ptaces.  In  the 
United  States,  as  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  there  are  cemeteries  equal  In  point  of 
wrangement  to  any  in  Europe.  The  famous  Pire  la  Chaise  Is  the  most  celebrated  of 
modem  cemeteries,  although  by  no  means  tiie  largest  It  was  laid  out  in  1804,  and  oom- 
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prises  about  300  acres,  and  more  than  16,000  monuments  erected  to  the  memorj  of 
nearly  all  the  great  men  of  France  of  tiie  present  century.  Twice  this  C.  and  the 
neighborinK  heights  have  been  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting.  In  1814,  during  the 
attack  on  B^ris  by  the  allies,  it  was  stormed  1^^  a  Russian  column;  and  in  1871  the  com- 
muaists  made  their  last  stand  among  these  tombs,  where  900  of  them  were  killed,  200 
being  buried  in  quicklime  In  one  huge  grave,  and  700  in  anoUier.  Paris  has  also  the 
cemeteries  of  Mont  Pamasse  and  Montmartre,  besides  many  smaller  burial-srounds  In 
1874,  a  very  large  C.  was  laid  out  16  m.  n.  of  Paris,  covering  nearly  13w  acres.  In 
France,  every  city  and  town  is  required  by  law  to  provide  a  burial-ground  beyond  its^ 
barriers,  properly  laid  out  and  planted,  ana  each  interment  must  take  place  in  a  separate, 
grave.  TlUs  law  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  however.  There  the  dead  are  buried  40  or  50. 
at  a  time  in  tik^/bma  etmmtmdB,  the  poor  being  Interred  gratuitously,  and  a  charge  of 
90  francs  being  made  in  all  other  cases.  The /mm  when  full  Is  left  undisturbed  for  S 
years;  then  all  the  crosses  and  other  memorials  are  removed,  the  level  of  the  ground  la 
raised  4  or  S  ft.  by  fresh  earth,  and  interments  begin  again.  For  60  francs  a  grave  can 
be  leased  for  10  yean;  but  whieu  penoBuent  monuments  are  desired  the  ground  must  be 
purchased  in  fee. 

In  Eogiish  cities,  about  1840^  the  people  began  to  discuss  the  dangers  to  public  beaith 
arising  from  the  condition  of  the  grave-yards  surrounding,  and  the  vaults  within  and 
underneath,  the  great  churches.  In  London,  these  receptacles  were  literally  crammed 
with  coffins,  and  the  surrounding  air  was  infected  to  a  dangerous  degree.  C^offlns  were 
piled  upon  each  other  until  thev  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  grouud, 
and  then  the  ground  was  raised  from  time  to  time  until  its  level  came  nearly  up  to  the 
lower  windows  of  the  church.  To  make  room  for  new  burials,  old  bones  were  thrown 
out,  and  this  led  to  systematic  robbing  of  graves  for  the  sake  of  the  coffin  plates  and  the 
^tty  ornaments  sometimes  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  result  of  this  action  and  dia- 
cussion  was  an  entire  change  in  the  system.  Burials  wlthm  tbe  limits  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages were  prohibited,  ana  as  a  necessity  rural  cemeteries  were  founded.  The  chief 
cemeteries  of  London  at  present  are:  Keosal  Qreen,  on  the  Harrow  road,  1^  m.  from 
F^dington;  Hlghgate,  on  a  slope  of  Highgate  hill;  Abney  Park;  the  Norwood  and 
Nunhead  cemeteries,  on  the  s. ;  the  west  London  C,  at  Bromptou;  Ilford  and  Leystone 
cemeteries  in  Essex;  the  Victoria  and  Tower  Hamlets  cemeteries  in  e.  Londcnt;  white 
further  from  the  city  were  the  cemeteries  of  Woking  and  Colney  Hatch. 

The  dead-houses  (Lelcbenhauser)  of  Frankfort  and  Munich  form  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  burial  customs  of  those  cities.  The  objects  of  the  founders  were  to  obviate  the 
cemotest  clanger  of  premature  interment,  and  to  provide  a  respectable  place  for  tlierec«>- 
tion  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  remove  the  bodies  from  the  often  conflnea  dwellings  of  the 
friends.  At  Frankfort,  the  dead-house  is  at  the  enlrauce  to  the  cemetery.  It  conalsta 
of  a  warder's  room,  where  an  attendant  is  always  on  duty;  on  each  side  are  five  rooms, 
well  ventilated,  and  kept  at  even  temperature,  and  each  one  is  furnished  with  a  bier,  on 
which  a  corpse  can  be  laid.  On  one  of  the  fingers  of  a  corpse  is  placed  a  ring,  to  which 
Is  attached  a  light  cord,  connecting  with  a  bell  which  hangs  outside  of  the  attendant's 
room.   Bodies  deposited  here  are  uispected  at  regular  intervals  by  a  medical  officer,  and 

warden  is  always  on  the  watch  for  the  ringing  of  the  belL  The  Importance  of  this 
eaxe  was  once  proved  at  Frankfort  bv  the  revival  of  a  child.  The  attendantsare  required 
to  receive  and  treat  the  dead  with  all  respect,  and  no  interment  is  permitted  until  s^ns  of 
decomposition  appear.  The  relations  are  then  notified,  and  a  funeral  is  held.  Similar 
mortuaries  bave  been  established  in  many  English  towns. 

Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use  in  southern  Europe,  the  catacombsof  Sicily  are  the  mos 
remarkable.  In  one  of  Uiese,  near  Palermo,  under  an  old  Capuchin  monastery,  there 
are  four  subterranean  corridora,  in  which  more  than  2,000  corpses  are  ransed  in  niches 
In  the  wall,  many  of  them  shrunk  into  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  or  hanging  with 
pendent  heads  or  Umbs  from  their  receptacles.  As  a  preparation  for  its  niche,  the  body 
U  defecated  in  an  oven,  and  then  drened  as  If  in  life  and  put  in  its  place  in  the  wall 
At  one  end  of  this  0.  there  is  an  altar,  strangely  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  of  human 
skulls  and  bones. 

Gampo  Santo  (holy  field)  is  now  the  Italian  designation  for  a  cemetcrv  or  burying- 
ground,  but  more  especially  for  an  inclosed  place  of  interment,  surrounded  internally  by 
an  arcade,  uid  destined  to  receive  the  remains  of  praaons  of  distlncticm.  Tlie  moat 
famous  C.  3.,  and  that  from  which  the  otters  derived  the  name.  Is  that  of  Plaap-in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  tbe  Dome,  and  consecrated  to  the  memoir  of  men  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  republic.  It  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Ubaldo.  towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  The  archbishop,  having  been  driven  out  of  Palestine  by  Baladin,  brought 
his  fifty-three  vessels,  which  had  been  destined  for  the  conquest,  laden  with  the  earth  of 
the  Holy  Land.  This  he  deposited  on  the  spot  which  was  thence  called  the  holy  field, 
and  which,  as  we  have  said,  gave  its  name  as  a  generic  term  to  the  burying-gronnda  of 
Italy.  The  architect  of  the  existing  building  was  Giovanni  Plsano,  under  whose  super- 
intendence it  was  completed  In  1388.  It  contains  an  area  of  400  ft.  In  length,  and  118  In 
ttreadth  ;  and  U  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  on  the  inner  side  of  wldch  a  wide  arcade 
runs  round  the  whole  inclosure,  giving  to  it  the  character  of  one  munificent  cloister. 
At  the  smaller  eastern  side,  there  is  a  lai^  chapel,  and  two  smaller  chapels  of  smaller 
size  00  the  northern  side.   The  lofty  circular  arches  of  the  arcade  are  filled  with  the 
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richest  Gothic  tr&ceiy,  which  belongs,  however,  to  a  later  date — the  latter  half  of  tho 
10th  c — and  consequently  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  The  walU  are  adorned 
with  freacoea  which  are  of  neat  interest  and  value,  both  absolutely  and  with  reference 
to  the  history  of  art  The  cddeat  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  adorn  one  side  of 
the  eastern  wall ;  they  represent  the  passion  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  and  other  sacred 
subjects.  These  remarluble  paintings  are  supposed  to  date  before  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,  and  are  ascribed  to  BiuTalmaco.  But  the  most  marvelous  productions  are  those 
of  Giotto  (q.v.)>     Simone  Memmi,  and  of  Andrea  and  Bernardo  Orcagna. 

Among  nations  in  the  east  cemeteries  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  In 
China  the  high  grounds  near  Macao  and  Canton  are  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them 
in  the  form  of  small  tumuli  with  a  low  encircling  wall,  like  the  ringed  barrows  of  west- 
ern Europe.  But  the  most  picturesque  of  all  cemeteries  are  those  of  the  Turks.  From 
them  it  was,  perhaps,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  modem  C,  with  its  ornamental  planta- 
tions, was  derived.  Around  Constantinople  the  cemeteries  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress 
woods,  mider  whose  branchesstand  thousands  of  tombstones.  A  grave  is  never  reopened; 
a  new  resting-place  is  given  to  every  one,  and  so  the  dead  now  occupy  a  wider  territory 
than  that  which  is  covered  by  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  Turks  believe  that  until  the 
body  is  buried  the  soul  is  In  a  state  of  discomfort,  and  the  funeral,  therefore,  takes  place 
ts  soon  as  possible  after  death.  Ko  c<^q  is  used ;  the  body  Is  Md  In  the  grave,  a  few 
boards  are  placed  around  it,  and  then  the  earth  is  shoveled  In,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
a  small  opening  extending  from  the  head  of  the  corpse  to  the  surface  oi  the  ground,  an 
opening  not  unfrequently  enlarged  by  dogs  and  other  beasts  which  plunder  the  graves.  A 
tombstone  of  white  marble  is  theo  erected,  surmounted  by  a  carved  turban,  in  case  of  a 
man,  and  ornamented  by  a  palm  branch  in  low  relief,  if  the  grave  be  that  of  a  woman. 
The  turban  by  its  varying  form  indicates  not  only  the  rank  of  the  sleeper  below,  but  also 
the  period  of  his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  head-dress  is  always  changing 
A  cypress  is  usually  planted  beside  the  grave.  Its  odor  being  supposed  to  neutralize  any 
Donous  mchalatlons  from  the  ground,  and  thus,  every  C.  is  a  forest,  where  by  day 
hundreds  of  turtle-doves  are  on  the  wing  or  perching  on  the  trees,  and  where  bats 
and  owls  swann  undisturbed  at  night.    These  cemeteries  are  a  favorite  resort  for  Turk- 

women,  some  of  whom  are  always  to  be  seen  praying  beside  the  narrow  openings 
that  lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  husband's,  or  a  brother's  grave.  The  cemeteries  of  the 
Armenians  abound  in  bas-reliefs,  which  Ediow  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  person 
beneath,  and  on  these  singular  tombstones  are  frequent  representations  of  men  being 
decapitated  or  hanglzig  on  a  gibbet. 

America  closel}^  followed  England  in  the  sanitary  reform  of  burial-places,  and  many 
years  ago  burial  within  certain  limits  of  cities  was  prohibited  except  in  special  cases, 
such  as  the  use  of  private  vaults  in  church- yards.  The  earliest  of  the  great  cemeteries 
in  the  United  States  was  Mount  Anbum,  near  Boston,  covering  125  acres,  lovely  by 
nature,  and  most  elaborately  adorned. 

Laurel  Hill  C,  in  Philadelphia,  was  opened  in  1886.  It  is  on  the  Schuylkill  River, 
about  4  m.  n.  of  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  part  of  a  region  of  romanUo 
beauty,  abounding  in  gentle  declivities,  picturesque  lawns,  rug^d  ascents,  rocky 
ravines,  and  flowery  dells.  A  carriage  drive,  along  the  river  front,  connects  Fairmount 
Park  and  the  Wissahlckon ;  thus  bringing  the  ever- varying  activity  of  the  living  into 
association  with  the  tranquil  resting-places  of  the  dead.  Since  the  first  purchase  of 
ground,  several  larger  tracts  have  been  added  to  it;  while,  under  the  management  of 
various  associations,  other  portions  of  the  beautiful  vicinity  have  been,  in  a  similar 
manner,  consecrated  and  adorned.  This  was  followed  by  Greenwood  C,  the  first  and 
One  of  the  greatest  popular  burial-places  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  company 
was  chartered  in  l&S.  The  grounds,  which  comprise  474  acres,  occupy  the  hills  and 
valleys  on  the  e.  side  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  about  S  m.  s.  of  the  dty  nail  in  ]^oc>k< 
lyn.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  region.  From  the  higher  points  of  the 
C.  the  eye  takes  in  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Uie  bay,  half  a  dozen 
cities  in  New  Jersey,  the  far-off  Palisades,  the  broad  lower  luiy,  the  Highlands  near 
Sandy  Hook,  Coney  Island,  the  rich  ganlen  lands  of  King's  county,  and  a  grand  view 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  C.  has  nve  entrances  ;  nearly  20  m.  of  stone-bedded  ave- 
nues, and  17  m.  of  concrete  paths.  Water  for  drinking  and  irrigation  is  supplied  from 
the  dty  works  to  nearly  40  hydrants.  There  are  eight  Takes  of  varying  dimensions,  and 
four  ornamental  fountains.  The  first  Interment  was  on  the  Sth  of  Sept.,  1840,  and  the 
average  annual  number  of  bodies  Interred  is  from  6000  to  6000.  Lake  View  Cemetery, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  many  celebrated  places  of  interment  in  the  interior 
states,  and  contains  the  Garfield  mausoleum.  Spring-Grove  Cemetery,  at  Cincinnati, 
contains  600  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  at  great  expense.  Minneapolis,  alao^  has  a 
very  beautiful  cemetery. 

Uaa,  BsAiniOE,  b.  1677,  called  "  the  beautiful  parricide,"  was  tiie  daoghter  of  Fnar 
eesco  Cencf,  a  wealthy  Roman  nobleman.  According  to  Muratori  (AnnaUt^ih.  x.),  Fran- 
cesco was  twice  married,  Beatrice  being  tils  daughter  by  the  first  wife.  After  his  second 
marriage  he  treated  the  children  of  his  first  wife  in  a  revolting  manner,  and  was  even 
accused  of  hiring  liandltB  to  murder  two  of  his  sons  on  their  return  from  Spain.  The 
beanty  of  Beatrice  Inspired  him  with  the  horrible  and  incestuous  desire  to  possess  her 
person;  with  mingled  lust  and  hate,  be  persecuted  her  from  day  to  day,  until  drcum- 
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■tanoes  enabled  him  to  oongommate  hia  brntallty.  Hie  nnfartmute  giri  beaon^t  tte 
ht^p  of  her  rtiativei,  and  of  pope  dement  YIL  (AldolmDdUii),  bat  did  w«  leodve  lb 
whereupon,  in  company  with  her  step-mother,  ud  her  Iwother,  Qiacomo,  ahe  planned 
and  executed  the  murder  of  her  unnatural  panmt.  The  crime  was  discovered,  and  both 
tdie  and  Qiacomo  were  put  to  the  torture;  Glacomo  confessed,  but  Beatrice  persisteri  in 
the  deduction  that  she  was  inuocent.  All,  however,  were  condemned,  and  put  to  death, 
August,  1509,  in  spite  of  efforts  made  ia  their  behalf.  Such  is  Huratori^  nanative. 
Others  allege  that  Beatrice  was  the  innocent  victim  of  an  infemalplot.  The  results  of 
Bertolottl'e  investigations  {Franeetoo  GemA  « la  sua  Fbrniglia,  1877),  based  on  original 
documents  and  coniemporaiy  notioea,  go  far  to  deprive  the  story  of  the  Cenci  tragedy  of 
the  romantic  elements  on  which  Shelley's  powerful  tragedy  miainly  turns.  FraDcesco, 
it  would  appear,  was  profligate,  but  no  monster;  Beatrice  at  the  time  she  murdered  her 
father,  was  not  16  but  21  years  of  age,  was  far  from  beautiful,  and  probably  had  already 
a  tarnished  moral  reputation.  And  Bertolotti  is  farther  convinced  that  the  sweet  and 
mournful  countenance  which  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Barberini  palace  in 
Borne,  ie  not  only  not  the  portrait  of  Beatrice,  but  was  not  even  painted  by  Quido,  to 
whom  it  has  long  been  unhesitatingly  attributed. 

'  GEBKDA,  now  officially  called  VrrroRio,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Treriso, 
86  m.  n.  of  Venice.  Pop.  11,000,  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  has  a  very  handsome  modem 
cathedral  and  a  fine  monolithic  founts.  Under  the  republic  of  Venice  it  was  rich,  and 
famed  for  Its  manufactures  of  wocdoi  cloth,  ^Ik,  and  paper.  C  la  very  ancient,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  now  It  la  a  decayed  city. 

OSns,  HoNT,  or  Mouth  Ckribio,  a  monnt^n-pass  of  the  Alps,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  forming  part  of  the  water-shed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Doire  and  ths 
Axe.  The  culminating  point  of  the  pass  reaches  an  elevation  of  6,775  fL  above  the  Mb 
Schist,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  in  altenate  beds,  compose  the  strata  of  the  mountain; 
the  vegetation  of  which  is  rich  in  the  rarer  kinds  of  Alpine  plants.  Over  the  paaa  ft 
road  was  constructed  (180^10)  by  the  chevalier  Fabbroni,  under  Kapoleon's  orders,  at 
an  erpeose  of  $1,500,000.   This  Is  the  safest,  and  most  fivquented  road  acroaa  the  Alpa 

ClAlS,  HoRT,  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  railroad  building  completed  in  1870.  In 
1865,  an  Eng^idi  engineer  obtaineu  permission  from  the  Italian  and  French  govern- 
ments to  lay  a  ndlway  on  the  line  of  Nawdeon'a  canlage  road  over  the  monntaina. 
Hie  road  was  built  la  the  ohlioary  way  with  the  addition  of  a  third  nil  midway  between 
the  outer  ones,  and  raised  nearly  a  foot  higher.  This  third  rail  was  stmn^y  gripped  by 
the  driving  wheels,  by  which  means  the  trains  could  safely  traverse  very  uutrp  curves 
and  descend  grades  as  steep  as  1  ft  in  13.  On  the  French  ride  the  rise  (o  the  summit  in 
6|  m.  of  road  was  4,460  feet.  Then  there  was  a  stretch  of  5  m.  nearly  level,  and  after 
that  the  descent  to  Susaon  the  Italian  side,  a  distanoe  of  20  m.  over  curves  so  numeroaa 
and  so  sharp  that  the  view  changed  almost  every  minute,  trains  descended  by  the 
momentum  of  weight,  the  speed  being  T^;ulated  by  brakes.  This  road  was  supeiwded 
by  the  one  now  in  use,  which  runs  throng  the  gteat  tunnel,  ^ee  Tmmb) 

CBV0BXIB8.   See  Hon^hibk. 

CSaCMASUX.   (French.)   The  name  given  by  the  flench  to  the  Lower  Chalk  and 

Upper  Greensand  of  English  geologists. 
CSHCXYCX.   See  Rkihdkkb  Hosa 

CEHO'TAFH  (Or.  keiiotafitM,  from  kmot,  emp^,  and  tofAot,  a  tomb),  a  monument 
irtiich  does  not  contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  They  were  orieiually  erected  for 
those  whose  bones  could  not  be  found,  e.g.,  for  those  who  had  perished  at  sea.  Lat- 
terly, the  name  was  applied  to  tombs  built  by  a  man  during  his  lifetime,  forhimaeU  and 
the  members  of  bis  faimly. 

CEH8EB  (Fr.  enemtoir,  from  Lat.  tJieendo,  to  bum),  a  vaas,  or  other  sacred  veas^ 
used  for  bumiog  perfumes.  See  Incense.  Censers  were  much  used  in  the  Hebrew 
service  of  the  temple,  but  their  form  is  not  accurately  asoertained.  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  varied  in  this  respect^  according  to  the  occarions  on  which  they  were  used.  The 
O.,  called  also  a  thttrUte  (LaL  thvribtthtm,  from  thu$,  frankincense),  is  used  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  mass,  vespers  and  other  ofBices.  It  is  suspended  bv  chains, 
which  are  held  In  the  hand,  and  is  tossed  In  the  air,  so  as  to  throw  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  in  all  directions.   It  varies  very  much  In  form. 

dSnOSIinTB,  a  chronologlst  and  grammarian  of  the  8d  c,  known  by  a  work 
caHed  De  Die  IfataU,  in  which  he  treated  of  man's  generations,  his  natal  hour,  and  the 
Influence  that  the  stars  and  genii  exercise  over  his  fate.  It  was  by  smne  work  of  his 
on  chroDology  that  certain  important  dates  have  been  ascertained. 

CEVB0S8,  the  name  of  two  Boman  officers  of  state.  The  office  was  eetabllsbed  by 
Berviua  Tullius,  the  flfth  king  of  Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  was  held 
by  the  consuls,  special  magistrates  not  being  appointea  till  443  b.o.  It  continued  to  be 
filled  by  patridaos  till  851  B.O.,  when  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  a  plebeian,  was  elected. 
Twelve  years  later.  It  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  C.  (thne  were  always  two)  must  be  a 
plebeian.     In  181  b.<x,  both  C.  f«-  the  first  tine  wne  r***^"*'  O.  were 
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elected  in  the  tamitia  emiuriata,  pre^ded  over  br  a  conml  The  term  of  office  at 
first  lasted  five  years,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  limited  to  18  montha.  The  censor- 
ship waB  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  except  the  dictatorship.  It  was 
a  sacred  and  irresponsible  magistracy,  whose  powers  were  vast  and  uud^ned,  and 
whose  decisions  were  received  with  solemn  reverence.  The  duties  of  the  C.  were 
ttireefold.  1.  The  taking  of  the  census,  or  re^ster  of  the  citizeus  and  of  their  pn^yer^. 
L  The  regimen  morum  (regulation  of  morals).  8.  The  administratkin  of  the  finances  of 
the  state.  The  taking  of  the  census  (Lat.  eenaeo,  to  value,  to  take  an  account  of)  waa 
originally  their  sole  function  (hence  their  name),  and  was  held  In  the  Campus  Kartlus, 
In  a  buiidfng  called  XftUapubUca.  The  regimen  morum  was  the  most  dreaded  and  abso- 
lute of  their  powers.  It  grew  naturally  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  previous  duty,  which 
compelled  them  to  ezcludf]  unworthy  persons  from  the  lists  of  citizens.  Gradually,  the 
superintendence  of  theC.  extended  from  the  public  to  the  private  life  of  citizens.  They 
could  inflict  disgrace  (^nominM^on  any  one  whose  conduct  did  not  sqnara  with  their 
notions  of  rectitude  or  dufy.  For  instance,  if  a  man  neglected  the  coltintion  of  his 
fields,  or  carried  on  a  diereputable  trade,  or  refused  to  many,  or  treated  his  family  either 
too  kindly  or  too  harshly,  or  was  extravagant,  or  guilty  of  bribery,  cowardice,  etc., 
he  might  be  degraded,  according  to  his  nmk,  or  ottierwise  punished.  2he  admini*- 
Irationofthejinaneea  ef  the  ataie  Included  the  regulation  of  the  triimtum,  or  property- 
tax;  of  the  vectigaUa,  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the  public  lands,  salt-works,  mines,  cus- 
toms, etc..  which  were  usually  leased  out  to  speculators  for  five  years;  the  preparation 
of  the  state  budget,  etc. — See  Bovers,  D«  Oentonim  apud  &omcmm  Aueiaritate  et  Bxitti- 
matione  (Utrecht  1^5). 

GXVB0X8RIP  OF  THE  PBS88,  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  arranKementa  for 
r^Vlating  what  may  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the  press  is  not  free.  TbiB  simplest 
form  of  C.  is  when  a  public  offlcer—the  censor,  or  licenser,  as  he  is  sometimes  called-— 
reads  over  the  MS.  to  be  printed,  and,  after  striking  out  any  objectionable  passage^ 
certifies  that  the  work  may  be  printed.  Thence  U  is  common  in  old  books  to  see  the 
word  fmprimaftir— let  It  be  printed — followed  by  one  or  more  signatures.  Though  it  has 
Its  name  from  an  analogy  with  the  functions  of  the  Roman  censor,  the  C.  did  not  come 
into  operation  untH  the  invention  of  printing.  It  was  common  to  all  European  coun- 
tries, urt-at  Britain  included.  The  C.  was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  16^, 
18  Char.  II.  c.  88  :  "An  act  for  preventiog  the  frequent  abuses  In  printing  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets,  and  for  relating  of  printing  and 
printinc-presses."  This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from  time  to  time;  aud  its 
renewal  was  refused  fn  1698,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  house  of  commoua  and 
Ibe  licenser.  Since  that  time  there  has  been,  generally  speaking,  no  restriction  in  Gt. 
Britain  on  what  any  man  may  publish ;  and  he  is  merelr  nsponslble  to  the  law.  If  in 
his  psblicatioD  be  should  commit  any  public  or  private  wrong.  See  AloEBZCAir  JouR- 
BiXiBic :  Book-Tkadb  ;  Copyright  ;  Libbi.  ;  Nkwspapkb.  « 

CEran  means,  in  the  IT.  8„  the  periodical  coimUng  of  the  peoide.  It  Is  a  Latin 
vrorJ  applied  by  the  Romans  to  one  of  the  functions  of  their  oentois  (q.v.).  They  luwl 
to  enumerate  the  people,  but  only  for  Immediate  purposes  of  taxation,  so  that  no  account 
of  the  results  of  such  enumerations  has  been  preserved.  The  numbering  ot  the  people, 
though  on  one  spedal  occasion  forbidden  the  hiriiest  power,  is  ma  ancient  cnatom. 
Moaes  numbered  the  Israelites  In  the  wUdemeas,  and,  in  later  times,  Joditia  and  ^vid 
fonotred  his  example.  The  Chinese  tell  of  a  C.  of  their  people  taken  2042  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  In  Japan  an  enumeration  was  made  about  1900  years  ago.  Solon 
cnrdered  the  C.  of  Atliens  to  be  taken,  especially  with  reference  to  classes  of  the  people 
and  taxable  property.  Servins  Tullius,  sixth  king  of  Rome,  ordered  a  C,  when  every 
citizen  had  to  appear  on  the  field  of  lUrs  and  dedare  on  oath  liis  name  and  residence, 
the  number  and  names  of  his  children,  and  the  value  of  his  pnperQr.  Failing  todo  tlds, 
his  property  might  be  confiscated  and  himself  scourged  aod  sold  for  a  Angiutns 
enlarved  the  scope  and  improved  the  manner  of  taking  the  census.  In  the  Ifilh  e.  the 
chnrw  b^an  to  record  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  aod  from  this  practice  gradually 
grew  up  the  modem  C,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  exact  popular 
C,  made  until  alter  the  begionlng  of  the  18th  century. 

Russia,  then  almost  a  barbarous  country,  appears  to  hare  led  other  nations  in  C.  tak- 
ing. Partial  enumerations  were  made  in  1700,  1704-^,  and  1710.  In  1719  Peter  the 
Great  sent  a  commission  Into  all  the  provinces  to  make  a  general  census.  This  commis- 
rion  took  account  of  the  number  of  peasants,  mechanic^  domeaties,  and  men  nnem- 
ployed.  Women  were  not  taken  into  account  at  all  at  the  commencement,  hot  titer  wen 
neogniced  before  the  work  cloeed,  and  in  some  dlstiicta  vrare  partially  ennmeroted.  In 
1793.  the  C.  distinguished  the  Insane  and  infirm  witlurat  means  of  subsistenoe  and  the 
csar  ordered  that  a  C.  should  be  taken  every  twentieth  year.  In  180S  a  central  burean 
of  statistics  was  organized  ;  reorganized  in  18S3,  and  again  in  1868.  lliis  bureau  is 
charged  with  the  taking  of  the  C,  whteh  now  includes  much  the  same  information  as 
that  ubtaljed  in  the  United  States. 

Prussian  ennmerations  were  bwin  under  Frederick  William  I.,  and  improved  by  his 
snccessor.  From  1748  to  1800,  the  C.  was  taken  annually,  except  when  prevented  by  war. 
In  1805,  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  was  established.  In  1884,  a  triennial  C.  was 
ordned.   The  scheduloB  fnr  qoestlonlog  were  very  full,  and  the  enumeration  was  to  bs 
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made  some  one  da^  In  December.  The  first  C.  of  the  Oerman  Empire  was  taken  on  the 
Ist  of  Dec,,  1871.  Austria  first  took  a  C.  in  1754,  and  kept  it  up  triennially  until  1867, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  the  eoumeration  should  be  made  eyery  sixth  year.  In  Sweden, 
as  early  as  1686  there  was  a  law  requiring  the  cIei:K7  ^  record  marriages,  legitimate 
and  ille^timate  births,  deaths,  persons  removed  from  or  settled  in  parishes,  and  all  the 
population,  arranged  by  place  of  habitation  and  households.   Sndi  infonnanon  was  first 

gublished  in  174(t.  A  statistical  bureau  was  established  In  1867,  to  collate  and  publish 
.  and  other  statistical  information.  Norway  has  kept  up  a  decennial  C.  since  1815,  and 
the  work  is  usually  thoroughly  done.  In  Spain,  enumerations  were  made  in  1787,  1708, 
1857,  1860,  1867,  and  the  last  in  1887.  The  work  Is  doue  by  goTernment  officials  in 
one  night.  Denmark  had  a  C.  once  in  five  years,  from  1840  to  1860  ;  now  It  is  decen- 
niaL  the  last  enumeration  being  on  the  Ist  of  Feb.,  1890.  The  first  C.  of  Portugal  was 
made  Jan.  1,  1864.  Since  then  enumerations  were  made  in  1878  and  in  Nov.,  1890. 
Switzerland  began  its  enumerations  about  1760.  Her  C.  is  now  decennial. 
gium  doubtless  leads  all  nations  in  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  her  statistics,  although 
her  C.  is  taken  but  once  in  ten  years.  The  last  was  In  1896.  The  Netherlands  C.  is 
decennial.  The  last  was  taken  Dec.  1,  1890.  Italy  has  an  enumeration  once  in  ten 
years,  the  last  Dec.  81,  1891.  Greece  counts  up  irregularly.  From  1886  to  1846,  a  C. 
was  made  every  year  ;  then  in  1848,  1858,  1856,  1861,  1868,  and  1889.  Turkey  has  never 
taken  a  C.  except  tor  conscription  or  taxation.  The  first  C.  on  record  In  France  was 
taken  in  1700  and  pnbliihed  in  1*^.  There  was  a  general  G.  taken  In  1800.  and  » 
decree  of  the  national  convention  ordered  that  it  should  be  continued  every  fifth  year. 
Since  about  1820,  the  C.  has  been  taken  verv  regulivly.  Brazil  began  in  1872,  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1868,  Colombia  in  1870,  ana  Egypt  In  1862,  In  Qexmany  ano 
England  and  Spain  the  entire  enumeration  is  made  in  a  single  day,  or  night.  The  last 
census  In  Qermany  was'taken  In  1800:  the  last  In  Austria,  in  1891;  the  last  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  in  1891;  the  last  In  France  in  1896:  the  last  In  the  U.  S.,  In 
1690. 

Censns  woA  bc^an  In  the  United  States  with  the  beginning  of  the  govemmrat  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper  apportionment  of  representatives  in  the  lower  m>use  of  conmai 
a  C.  is  taken  every  tenth  year.  At  first  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of  tiie 
people,  classifying  slave  and  free.  Additions  and  improvements  were  made  until  tlie 
schedijes  of  1870  comprised  questions  as  to  name,  age,  sex,  color,  conjugal  condition, 
place  of  birth,  and  place  of  birth  of  father  and  mother.  To  these  were  added  jwUculara 
as  to  schools,  libraries,  newspapers,  churches,  diseases  and  mortality,  pauperism  and 
crime,  school,  military,  and  citizenship  ages ;  areas  of  farms,  families  and  dwellings ; 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane  and  Idiotic,  occnpatlonB  of  the  people,  weaUh, 
taxation,  and  public  indebtedness,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  questions  were  certainly  comprehensive  enouj^ 
but  the  mode  of  taking  the  C.  was  slow,  cumbrous,  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
two  years  and  six  months  after  the  b^lnning  of  the  work  when  the  compilatron  known 
as  the  Compendium  was  sent  to  congress.  In  the  introduction  to  this  compendium  Qea. 
F.  C.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  ninth  C,  says :  "  There  Is  no  reason  wl^r,  with 
sndi  modlflcatiinis  of  existing  laws  as  would  Insuze  that  the  material  ihoald  oome  orte- 
Inal^  to  the  census  offloe  In  proper  shape  for  tabulation,  the  eatire  oompflation  aho^ 
not  be  concluded  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  first  receipt  of  returns.  It  Is  not 
possible  for  one  who  has  had  such  painful  occasion  as  the  present  superintendent  to 
observe  the  workings  uf  the  census  law  of  18S0  to  characterize  it  otherwise  than  as  clumsy, 
antiquated  and  barbarous.  The  madUneiy  it  provides  Is  as  unfit  for  use  in  the  C.  of  the 
United  States,  in  this  day  of  advanced  statistical  science,  as  the  smooth-bore  muzzle-load- 
ing queen's  arm  of  the  revolotion  vonld  be  tat  aervloe  ftgalnst  the  repeating  rifle  of 
the  present  time.  It  ougbt  not  to  be  possiUe  that  another  CT  should  be  taken  unikr  this 
law  :  such  a  thing  ou^t  not  to  be  seriously  proposed.  The  oountoy  has  suiEered  more 
than  enou^  already  of  discredit  and  of  loss  on  account  of  the  wretdied  fawuffldencr 
and  inappropriateness  of  the  provisions  of  this  ill-constructed  and  outerown  statute.  ' 
The  census  of  1880  was  also  made  under  the  superintendency  of  Gen,  Walker  and  waa 
extremely  elaborate.  The  published  material  occupied  22  large  volumes,  the  last  of 
which  were  not  issued  until  1889.  They  contain  a  large  number  of  maps  and  diagrams 
bearing  on  all  branches  of  statistical  inquiry,  such  as  agriculture,  h^th,  disease,  illlt- 
vncy,  etc.  The  last  census,  that  of  1890,  was  conducted  by  Ur.  Bobert  P.  Porter,  who 
was  at  the  outset  subjected  to  much  criticism  by  the  press,  because  he  prvposed  to 
require  each  honseholder  to  state  whether  or  not  his  proper^  was  mortotfed,  imd  if  so,  for 
what  purpose.  This  was  denounced  as  an  infraction  of  the  rights  <n  £e  indiTfdiul  dti- 
zen,  and  so  much  popular  protest  was  made  that  this  particulu  line  of  inquiry  was  prao* 
ticaUy  abandoned.  The  census  was  taken  by  176  supervisors,  each  in  charge  of  a  distri(^ 
who  had  under  their  immediate  direction  some  80,000  enumerators.  More  than  80,000,> 
000  Uanks  were  tised  in  making  the  enumeration,  which  occupied  one  week.  ThB  eta.' 
dal  bulletin  (corrected)  of  the  population  of  the  states  and  twritories  was  sent  hv  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  28, 1890.  Unofficial 
figures  had  been  given  out  long  before,  as  well  as  unofficial  stetements  of  the  population 
of  the  chief  cities  and  towns.  The  work  of  addlns  the  figures  and  of  reducing  them  to 
totals,  was  much  simplified  by  the  extensive  use  of  counting  machines.  The  followinK 
flfores  show  the  cost  of  the  first  ten  censuses  in  round  numbos :  first,  $44,000 ;  secood. 
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*66,e00  ;  third,  $178,600  ;  fourth,  |20Q,600  ;  fifth,  1378,600  ;  sirth,  |836,000  ;  seventh. 
91,880,000  :  eighth,  |1,936,000  :  ninth,  $8,386,000  ;  tenth,  $4,800,000.  The  preliuiinsrr 
vork  of  the  eleventh  cenBUS  (including  tiie  actual  enumeration,  but  not  the  tabulation  or 
publication  of  TOlumes)  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890.  was  $877,198.  of  which  Bum 
$179,000  was  apeat  for  printing.  The  en&e  cost  (tf  the  eleventh  census  will  probably 
not  be  far  from  $8,000,000.  The  populatlott  of  the  entire  country  as  offldally  announced 
Oct.,  1890.  was  62.480,640,  including  244,000  Indians. 

The  census  of  Alaska  was  taken  under  the  directkn  of  a  special  agent,  Mr.  Ivan 
Vetroff,  who  in  February,  1880,  submitted  a  plan  for  census  work  in  Alaska,  which  was 
adopted.  Under  this  plan  the  territory  was  divided  into  seven  divisions,  namely  :  first, 
the  Southeastern  or  Sitka  division  ;  second,  the  Kodiak  division  ;  third,  the  Oonalaska 
division ;  fourth,  the  Nushegak  division  ;  fifth,  the  Kushovlm  division ;  sixth,  the 
Yukon  division ;  seventh,  the  Arctic  division.  Each  division  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  agent,  a  rerident  of  the  division.  On  account  of  the  difflcultieB  enconntered  by 
tpedal  agents  In  traveling  through  Alfl«ka,  and  the  impossiUU^  of  obtaining  propo' 
vouchers,  etc.  Congress  allowed  the  sum  of  $7  per  day  to  each  agent  in  lien  of  sub- 
sisience,  which  should  also  cover  traveling  expenses,  ordinary  enumerators  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  being  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  names  collected,  and  at  a 
rate  varying  with  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  each  district.  Subsequently 
PetrofiTs  returns  were  discarded  by  the  government  because  of  gross  frauds.  See  also 
UsriTBD  States;  Population  of  the  World;  and  the  Appendix  to  vol.  XV. 

OBMJ  (Lai.  emium,  a  hundred),  a  coin  of  the  United  States  valued  at  the  one  hun< 
dredth  put  of  a  dollar.  Previous  to  1783,  when  a  plan  for  an  American  coinage  was 
submitted  to  congress,  the  colonies  had  used  almost  exclusively  the  coin  of  England,  or 
pieces  specially  issued  there  for  their  benefit.  In  1788,  the  "  nova  constellaiio  copper, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  l^^d,  was  struck  in  England  for  circulation  In  America.  From 
1765  to  1788  Vermont  and  Connecticut  issued  copper  coins  of  their  own ;  as  did  New 
Jersey,  1786-87,  and  Massachusetts,  1787-88.  In  1787  a  mint  established  by  congress  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  tiegan  coining  what  are  now  known  as  the  "  Pr^o"  or  "  Franklin" 
cents,  which  were  Issued  for  many  years.  In  1791  a  coin  bearing  a  head  of  'Washington 
and  the  words  "one  cent,"  was  struck  in  England  as  a  pattern  piece,  and  in  179S 
another,  without  the  word  "cent,  "both  of  these  meeting  with  the  Pnatdent^amodeitdlB- 
approvaL  In  1799,  April  2,  congrees  authorized  the  tssue  of  a  coppa  cent  of  964  grains 
and  a  half-cent  in  proportion.  These  appeared  In  1798.  the  cent  being  reduced  to  908 
grains.  In  1796,  act  of  Jan.  36.  the  weight  of  the  cent  was  reduced  to  168  grains  and 
the  half-cent  waa  proportionately  reduced,  a  new  design  being  adopted  also.  The  head 
of  Liberty  was  chan^d  In  1808  and  i^ain  in  1816.  In  1616  and  1886  no  copper  coins 
were  Issued.  Bv  act  of  March  8,  1851,  a  three-cent  coin,  three-fourths  aUv^  was 
authorized,  and  fn  1858  its  wetghk  was  leduced  from  grdns  to  11.62  gnUns.  By  the 
act  of  Feb.  21,  1857,  the  half-cent  was  discontlnuea,  and  the  old  copper  cent  was 
replaced  by  a  smaller  coin,  composed  of  .SScopperand  .12  nickel,  and  wei^ung  73  grains. 
In  1864,  act  of  April  22,  the  bronze  cent  was  Introduced,  weighing  48  grains  and  oon< 
sisting  of  .96  copper  and  .06  tin  and  zinc  By  the  same  act  the  one  ana  two-cent  coins 
were  made  a  le^  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  10  cents  and  20  cents  respectively,  and 
the  coinage  of  twoK>ent  pieces  to  weigh  86  grahis  was  authorized.  In  1866,  act  of  March 
8,  the  one  and  two-cent  coins  became  each  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  4  cents  only, 
and  a  three-cent  coin  was  authorized,  to  consist  of  ttiree-fourths  copper  and  one-fourth 
nickel,  to  weigh  80  grains  and  to  be  I^al  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  60  cents.  In 
1866.  May  16.  a  new  act  provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  five-cent  piece,  thne-fourtlis  cop- 
per and  one-fourth  nickel,  to  weigh  77.16  grains  and  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1.  The  "  coinage  act  of  1878,"  Feb.  13,  limited  the  issue  of  coins  of  the 
denomination  of  cent  to  a  five-cent  piece  and  a  three-cent  piece  (three-fourths  copper 
and  one  fourth  nickel,  and  weighing  77.16  and  80  grains  respectively,  sind  a  one-cent 
piece  (.96  copper  and  .06  tin  and  zinc,  welghing48  grains).  The  coins  authorized  by 
this  act  were  made  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  Tuue  for  any  amount  not  exceeding 
25  cents  In  any  one  payment.  Ten  of  the  present  cents  weigh  just  a  troy  ounce,  aiu 
120  cents  weigh  a  troy  pound.  They  cannot  be  conveniently  used  for  avoirdupois  or 
common  weight.  The  cents  Issued  in  1788, 1799,  and  1804,  and  the  copper  cent  of  1850 
are  very  rare,  as  are  ttie  lialf-cents  of  1798, 1881, 1840-48.  and  1862.  Bee  Nttxtsvatics. 

OUTAVBEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compotita,  sub-order  et/naraeeet, 
containing  many  species  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  chiefiy  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere — The  Blue-bottlb,  or  Corn 
Blos-bottlb  ((7.  eyanui),  is  common  in  cornfields  In  Europe,  and  indeed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world.  The  juice  of  the  florets  of  the  disk,  with  a  little  alum,  dyea 
a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue. — The  large  blue-ttottle  (C  moniana)^  a  native  of  central 
Burope,  is  frequently  cultivated  In  flower-gardens.  Its  flowers  are  considerably  luger, 
and  ft  is  a  praennlaL— Sweet  Sultait  {0.  fnoaeAato),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  ir^ 
grant  flowers.  Is  also  common  In  flower-gardens.  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial.— Several 
species,  having  the  Involucre  spiny,  bear  the  name  of  Star-thistle.— 

aVTAms  ("  bull-kniers'l),  a  wild  race  of  men  who  Inhabited,  In  early  times,  the 
forests  and  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  whose  chief  occupation  was  bull-hunting. 
Homer,  the  first  who  mentions  them,  describes  them  merely  as  savage,  gigantic,  and 
Goverod  with  lialr.   They  do  not  appear  as  monsters,  half-man  and  half-hor8e.^til  the- 
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age  of  Pindar.  The  C.  are  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology  on  account  of  thdr  war  wHh 
the  LapUAa  (q.v.),  and  their  contest  with  Hercules.  The  fact  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
Pindar's  myth  may  refer  to  the  impression  which  the  old  bull-hunters  of  ThesBaly,  who 
spent  almost  their  whole  life,  it  is  said,  on  horseback,  first  made  on  some  of  the  neigh- 
boriog  tribeB— nz.,  that  tin  man  and  the  hone  were  one  fveature,  which,  at  ImsI;  we 
know  was  the  oinnion  entertained  1^  the  Mezkiana  of  the  Spanish  cavalrr.  Onaocomt 
of  their  TBsemblaoce  to  the  Satyrs,  the  C.  were  at  a  later  period  introduced  into  the 
artistic  represeutation  of  the  Bacchic  worship.  Bee  Ixxoh. 

CEHTAVBm,  tlie  CetUaur,  one  of  the  constellatunis  in  the  aoothem  hemimben; 
represented  on  the  celestial  globe  hy  a  form  half-man  and  half-borse.  The  stars  in  thia 
constellation  are,  according  to  Ptolemy's  catalwie,  87  in  number;  according  to  the 
Bntaonic  catalogue,  86.  It  contuns  the  stars  a  Centauri  and  fl  Gentauri,  both  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

OEV'TAUBT,  Brv&rmi.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ffeiUtansm,  having  a 

fannel'Shaped  regular  6-partite  corolla.  The  species  are  pretty  lltUe  tmnuals,  natives 
chiefly  of  tJie  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  pink  or  ruse-colored  fiowera 
They  possess  the  tonic  and  other  medicinal  virtues  of  gentian,  and  although  not  fre- 
quent^ administered  by  physicianp,  are  an  important  domestic  medicine;  and  the  tops 
are  coflected,  when  the  plant  Is  in  flower,  by  the  country  people  both  in  £ngland  and  on 
the  continent  of  Burop^  to  be  employed  in  cases  (rf  dyspepsia,  in  Intennittent  fevers, 
and  as  a  Termifuge.  TIk^  coota&i  a  snbsta&ce  called  ctRtaurine,  the  h^drochlorate  of 
.which  is  sud  to  be  an  excellent  febrifuge. — The  common  C.  (E.  ceniaunum)  is  the  spe- 
cies most  frequent  in  Britain;  a  plant  of  8  in.  to  a  foot  in  height,  with  flowers  collected 
in  loose  heacu,  growing  in  diy  pastures.  Two  or  three  ower  species  are  found  on 
sandy  sea-shores.  Nearly  allied  to  these  is  the  Aubbicam  C.  {$e^batia  anifuiarit),  an 
annual  plant  with  an  erect  quadrangular  stem,  extensively  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  much  used  in  the  domestic  practice  of  America,  as  a 
prophylactic  against  autumnal  fevers  in  strong  infusions  and  large  and  repeated  doees. 
The  name  C.  owes  Its  origlii  to  the  same  legend  with  the  name  mUMnw^  altbongk 
iqipropriated  to  ^piaata  so  different. 

(BHIEVAST  (Lat.  emtenariu*,  from  emtum,  a  hundred),  a  hundredth  of  anything, 
a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  but  usually  employed  to  denote  a  commemoratioa  of  an 
important  event.  The  centenary  of  American  independence  was  celebrated  by  a  centen- 
nial exhibition  in  1876 ;  the  Mnbentenary  of  Pope's  birth  in  1888  ;  tho  2tfr-centenary  of 
Shakespeare's  birth  in  1884  ;  the  Mfo-centenary  of  the  Bologna  unlvendty  in  1688. 

CEHTEmS.  BeeTBKRBC. 

GSNTEHXIAL  EXHIBITXOV,  In  the  United  States,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  a 
hundred  years  after  the  declaration  of  independence.  It  was  opened  in  fWmounb  Park, 
Hay  10,  1876.  An  area  of  286  acres  was  used,  and  the  cost  of  the  five  main  iHiUdin^ 
was  (4,500,000.  Before  the  close  there  were  more  than  SOO  separate  buildings  withm 
the  inclosure.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  apportionment  of  space  in  the  nu£i  building,  designed  for  the  exhibitioD  of  the  manu- 
factured products  and  jffoducts  of  mines  and  metsJluigy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
science  aiul  education  in  all  nations.  This  building  covered  SO  acres,  and  was  1880  fL 
kmg  and  464  wide,  with  projecting  in  the  center  of  the  sides      fL  long,  and  in 

the  center  of  the  ends  316  ft.  long.  The  exhibition  space  was  on  one  fltxv.  Ilia 
roof  of  the  mun  portion  was  70  ft.  high.  In  the  center  was  an  elevated  sqnare,  with 
udes  of  184  ft.,  having  towers  190  ft. liigh  and  48  ft.  square  at  the  comers.  At  the 
four  comers  of  the  buildingwere  towers  75  ft  high.  The  roof  was  supported  by  wrought- 
iroo  roof-trusses  resting  upon  672  wrought-iron  columns.  The  sides  were  closed  With 
glazed  sash,  above  a  substructure  of  bri<£  7  ft,  hi^,  resting  on  a  foundalioD  of  masdn 
masonry.  Space  was  apportioned  as  follows,  in  square  feet:  Argentine  Itepublic,  2,861 ; 
Austria- Hungary.  24,727;  Belgium.  15.508;  Brazil,  6.899;  Canada,  84,118;  Chili,  8,244; 
China,  6,628;  France,  45,460;  Germany,  20,629:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  54.166; 
India  and  British  colonies,  24,198;  Hawaiian  islands.  1S7S;  Italy,  8.94S;  Japan,  17,881; 
Luxemburg,  247;  Mexico.  6,567;  Netherlands,  15,048;  Norway,  6,959;  Orange  Free 
State.  1058  Peru,  1462;  Spain  and  colonies,  11,258;  Sweden,  17,790;  Switzerland,  6,608; 
Tunis.  2.015;  Turkey,  8,847;  United  States,  186,684  Within  this  vast  space  the  nations 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  proofs  of  their  industry,  wealth,  and  greatness.  A  most 
interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  was  tliat  devoted  to  the  progress  of  modern  education. 
Another  boilding  l^as  tiie  women's  pavilion,  covering  an  acre  of  ground,  designed  to 
receive  the  products  of  woman's  ingenuity  and  progress.  Besides  the  United  State* 
more  than  a  dozen  other  nations  were  here  represented.  This  was  the  first  collect- 
ive display  of  women's  work  ever  attempted.  The  art  building  was  called  Memorial 
hall,  and  remains  as  a  permanent  monument  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  a  sfdendid  structure, 
in  tiie  renaissance  style.  On  a  central  tewer  150  ft.  high  stands  a  colosnl  statue  ct 
America;  at  the  base  are  four  figures  of  smaller  proportions,  representing  tfao  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  building  is  865  ft.  long  by  210  wide,  and  69  high;  it  is  of  granite, 
^ass,  and  iron.  Haclitnery  halT,  next  in  size  to  the  main  building,  was  I4(tt  ft.  long  by  880 
wide.  Its  area,  including  that  of  its  annex,  being  nearly  18  acres.  Steam,  waterpower,  and 
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•liaftlDgweTepfroTidedbythecoinmiBsioiien.  Tbe  United  Biateslmildiiiginu  604  by  801 
feet.  Id  It  were  ezbibited.  aa  ful]y  as  possible,  all  the  operations  of  goTernmeot  servioa 
HortifHiltunl  Hall,  in  the  Moorish  style  of  the  ISUi  a,  was  built  1^  the  dty  of  PbtladelphliL 
and  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  It  is  of  iron  and  glass,  S88  by  198  ft,  and  73  ia 
height.  Agricultural  hall  covered  a  recttu^lar  space  m>  ft.  long  aod  640  wide.  Oiea 
Britain  erected  three  buildings  for  the  use  and  entertainment  of  her  commissionerB; 
and  Giermany,  Brazil,  and  Portugal  each  had  a  pavilion.  The  English  buildiugs  were 
flna  qwcimens  of  the  later  Tudor  aichitectura.  Sweden  exlUbited  a  national  school- 
house  with  edocational  appliances  and  furniture  complete.  France  had  a  building 
containing  charts,  drawings,  and  models  of  public  works.  Canada  displayed  her  wooS 
and  lumber  In  log  and  frame  houses.  Spain  had  a  soldiers'  barracks,  and  Cuba  bad 
an  acclimatization  garden.  Turkey  showed  in  a  special  building  her  sponge  fisheries. 
Japan  had  a  model  dwelling.  Uorocco  bad  a  Hoorish  villa  for  Uie  display  and  sale  of 
her  productions.  Chili  had  a  building  containing  modete  of  amalgamating  machines. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  special  edifices  belonnng  to  private  exhibitors.  There 
was  s  Turkish  caf6  of  true  oriental  type,  where  Kocba.  mastic,  Syrian  tobacco,  and 
Samlaa  wine  were  dispensed.  There  were  a  Tunisiaabanar.and  an  Algerine  paTillm; 
Japanese  booths,  houses,  and  gardens;  a  New  England  farmer's  hcMnemth  the  old  rtyle 
of  kitchen,  and  other  peculiar  structurea.  There  were  26  buildings  tor  the  headquar- 
ters of  as  many  states,  some  of  them  containing  large  exhibitions  of  state  inoducta; 
several  were  made  of  the  stone  or  wood  of  the  state  represented.  Thirty  or  more  buOd- 
ings  were  erected  by  private  companies  or  individuals.  Among  them  were  the  tele- 
graph building,  the  transportation  building,  the  bankers*  building,  the  American  kin- 
dOTgarten,  the  Bible  building,  etc  The  exlilbition  was  opened  to  visitors  every  day 
«xoepk  Sunday  for  six  months,  da^g  on  the  lOth  of  November.  The  number  of  admis- 
ik»iB  waa  8,»l0,866k  of  which  number  7,200,620  paid  the  regular  fee  of  60  ottk.  and 
758,654  the  special  rate  of  25  eta.;  1,906,690  admtssiona  were  free. 

CEHTSHlflAL  HTMN.    See  PAnra,  Johh  E. 

tnamanxiAL  STATB.  See  States.  PoPUUkB  Nahbs  of. 

CKRTEB,  a  CO.  In  middle  Pennsylvania,  traversed  by  the  Allegheny  and  other  moun- 
tain ridges,  Bald  Eagle  creek,  and  several  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  1146 
sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  43,269.  Co.  seat,  Bellefonte.  About  14  miles  e.  of  BeUefonte  is  a 
remarlaible  cave  known  as  Fenn's  Cave  (q.  v.). 

OXHTEB  OF  GRAVITY  la  tbnt  point  in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  ri^dly  connected, 
upon  which  the  body  or  system  acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  balance 
Itaelf  hi  all  posiUona.  Thou^  the  action  of  gravity  enters  this  definition,  many  at  the 
properties  of  the  point  are  mdependent  of  that  force,  and  misht  be  enuaci«ed  and 
proved  without  conceiving  it  to  exist  By  some,  accordingly,  the  point  has  been  called 
the  emter  of  mafftutuds,  and  bv  others,  the  center  <if  parallel  fanei.  Budi  a  point  exists 
in  everr  body  and  system,  ana  only  one  such  point  Every  body  may  be  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute  particles  connected  by  cohesion,  and  so  far  aa  its 
balance  under  gravity  is  concerned,  each  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  removed,  and 
its  place  occupied  by  a  force  proportioned  to  its  weight  Instead  of  the  body,  on  these 
anpporitions,  we  should  then  nave  a  system  of  parallel  fcmses,  the  lines  from  the  varkma 
particles  to  the  earth's  center  being  regarded  as  parallel.  But  a  Bystem  of  paralld  fonea 
(see  PASA.LLBL  Forces)  has  a  single  resultant  acting  through  a  fixed  point,  whose 
position  is  independent  of  the  position  in  space  of  the  points  of  application  <tf  the  com- 
ponent forces,  provided  their  relative  positions  in  the  system  continue  unchanged.  Thia 


pohit  is  the  C.  of  Q. ;  and  If  it  be  supported,  It  la  clear  that  the  body  will  balance  itadf 
opon  it  in  all  positioiu.  The  same  reasoning  obviously  applies  to  any  system  of  bodies 
rigidly  connected.  It  is  usual  to  demonstrate  this  and  the  general  rule  for  finding  ttw 
C.  of  O.  by  proving  it  first  In  the  case  of  two  heavy  particles  forming  a  body  or  system, 
and  then  extending  the  proof  to  the  case  of  any  number  of  particles.  Let  r  and  Q  (see 
fig.  1}  be  two  heavy  particles.  Join  P  and  Q,  and  divide  the  line  PQ  in  C,  so  that 
weight  of  P  :  weight  of  Q  :  :  CQ  :  CP.  Then  C  will  be  the  O.  of  O.  of  P  and  Q.  Draw 
ACB  horizontal,  and  PH,  ON  vertical,  meeting  AB  in  M  and  N.  Then  if  P  and  Q 
lepfeaenttheweiriitsofPaDdQ,  wehaveP  :Q  :  :CQ  :CP.  BatCQ  :  CP  : :  CN  :  CM 
by  similar  trian^es.  Therefore  P  :  Q  :  :  CN  :  CM.  and  P.CH  =  Q.CN.  P  and  Q, 
tnerefore  are  ba&nced  about  C.  Bee  Balancb  and  Lkvbh.  Thisistrue  inallpositioiia 
of  P  and  Q,  foe  no  asanmption  was  made  aa  to  their  positions.  C,  therefore,  la  tiirir 
eenter  of  graTity.  Also,  we  may  conceive  P  and  ()  to  be  removed  (see  Paraiul 
PoBCBB),  and  In  their  stead  a  particle  a*  C  ecpul  to  thorn  takn  togettker  in  tnagbk  If 
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now,  the  system  ooutained  three,  it  Is  clear  how  we  should  proceed  to  find  its  center  ot 
gravity;  having  found  the  C.  of  G.  of  two,  we  should  consider  the  system  as  formed  of 
Iwo— viz.,  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  at  their  C.  of  O.,  and  the  third,  when  the  case 
would  fall  under  that  already  treated;  and  so  on,  extending  the  rule  to  a  system  con- 
taining any  number  of  particles.  Apart  from  this  rule,  however,  it  is  possible,  in  the 
case  of  most  regular  homogeneous  bodies,  to  fix  upon  their  centers  of  gravity  from  gen- 
eral considerationa  The  C.  of  Q.  of  a  straight  line,  for  instance,  must  ciearly  be  in  ita 
middle  point.  So  the  C.  of  Q.  of  a  uniform  homogeneous  cylinder  must  be  in  the  mid- 
dle point  of  its  axis.  It  must  be  in  the  axis,  for  the  cylinder  clearly  is  equally  balanced 
about  its  axis.  It  must  also  be  somewhere  in  its  middle  circular  section,  for  it  will  bal- 
ance itself  on  a  knife^ge  under  that  section.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  point  where 
that  section  cuts  the  axis,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  axis.  The  C.  of  G.  of  a  uniform 
material  plane  triangle  may  be  found  from  similar  considerations.  The  triangle  ABC 
(Me  fig.  3)  may  be  aupposed  to  be  made  up  of  imiform  materia  lines  parallel  to  its  base 
AB;  each  of  these  wUl  twlanoe  upon  Its  middle  point  The  whole  trianele,  tlierefor^ 
will  balance  apon  the  line  CD,  which  bisects  the  base  AB  and  all  lines  pariulel  to  it.  In 
the  same  war,  the  triangle  will  balance  upon  the  line  AB,  bisecting  BC.  But  if  a  figura 
balances  itself  upon  a  line,  its  C.  of  G.  must  lie  in  that  line.  The  C.  of  G.  of  the  tnan- 
gle  is  therefore  in  CD,  and  also  in  CB.  It  must  therefore  be  at  £r  where  these  lines  iotet- 
sect,  p  being  the  only  point  they  have  in  common.  Now,  by  geometry,  we  know  that 
0  divides  CD,  so  that  =  f  CD.  Hence  the  rule  for  finding  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  triangle: 
Draw  a  line  from  the  vertex,  bisecting  the  base,  and  measure  off  C^,  two  thirds  of  the 
line,  is  the  center  of  gravity.  By  a  similar  method,  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  great  numba 
of  flffnns  nu>7  be  detvmined. 

Tlie  above  method  applies  onir  where  the  tgan  of  the  body  is  regular,  and  ita  maas 
homogeneous.  Bat  many  bodies,  besides  beingTrreguIar,  are  formed  by  the  agglomeratkm 
of  particles  of  different  specific  gravitiea  Of  these,  the  C.  of  G.  can  be  found  only  bj 
experiment,  though  not  alvrays  satisfactorily.  Let  the  body  be  suspended  by  a  string, 
and  allowed  to  find  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  equilibrium  bemg  due  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  string  counterbalancing  gravity,  it  follows  that  the  tension  is  in  the  same 
line  with  tiiat  on  which  gravity  acts  on  the  body.  But  the  tension  acts  on  the  line  of  the 
string,  which  therefore  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity.  Hark  its  direction  through 
the  body.  Suspending  it  then  by  another  point.  We  shomd  ascertain  a  second  line  In 
which  lies  the  center  of  gravity.  The  C.  of  G.,  then,  must  be  where  these  lines  inter^ 
sect— For  the  effect  on  the  statdli^  of  bodies  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  G.,  see  BxAr 

VILTtY. 

CEVTIS  OT  GTSA'TIOV  is  the  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  mass  of  a  body  rotating 
round  an  axis  or  point  of  suspension  were  collected,  a  given  force  applied  would  pro- 
duce the  same  angular  velocity  aa  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same  point  to  the  body 
itself.  The  C.  of  G.  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  tne  center  of  oscillation.  The  cases 
differ  only  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  operating  forces  are  supposed  to  act  at  eveij 
point  of  the  moving  body,  while  in  the  former  there  is  oniv  one  force  acting  npon 
one  point  The  C.  of  G.  is  found  bv  the  following  rule:  Divide  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  tne  rotating  mass  by  the  mass  ox  the  body,  and  extract  fb»  square  root  of  the  qno- 
ttent  Tb»  result  is  the  distance  of  the  point  ivtm  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  moment 
of  inertia,  it  may  be  stated,  is  the  snm  ox  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  pdnt  ot 
the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis. 

omSBDre,  the  frame-work  upon  which  an  arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  Iron  is 
supported  daring  its  construction.  The  simplest  ff>nn  of  C.  is  that  used  by  masons  sod 
briddayers  for  the  arches  of  common  windows  and  doors.  This  is  merely  a  deal-board 
of  the  required  shape,  upon  the  curved  edge  of  whidi  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  arch 
are  supported  until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building  bridges  or  other  structures  where 
arches  of  great  span  are  to  be  constructed,  the  C.  is  usually  made  of  framed  timbers,  or 
timbers  and  iron  combined.  The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  should  be  such,  that  the 
stndn  upon  each  shall  be  mainly  a  thrust  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  for  if  the  strain 
were  transverse,  a  comparatively  slight  force  would  snap  It,  and  if  a  lonritudinal  pall, 
the  whole  structure  would  be  no  stronger  than  the  Joints  holding  the  pieces  of  timber 
together.  In  arches  of  great  span,  sucn  as  tiiat  of  Waterioo  bridge,  London,  a  longi- 
tudinal pulling  strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  parts,  as  a  beam  of  greatlength  would 
bend  to  some  extent  under  a  thrusting  strain.  In  such  cases  great  skill  and  care  are 
demanded  In  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  joints.  As  an  arch  is  built  from  the 
piers  towards  the  keystone,  the  weight  upon  the  haunches  during  construction  tends  to 
push  the  crown  upwards,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  demgnlog  a  framed  C.  involves 
the  resistance  of  this  tendency,  as  well  as  the  supporting  of  tiie  weight  of  the  materials. 

The  C.  of  Waterloo  bridge,  desirmed  by  Renoie,  presents  a  fine  example  of  the 
fulfillment  of  these  requirements.  The  weight  is  resisted  by  direct  thrust  upon  beams 
passing  obliquely  downwards  from  various  puis;  one  of  each  pair  of  these  oblique  beams 
uimsts  outwards,  and  is  directly  supported  by  the  abutments;  the  other  thrusts  inwards 
towards  a  support  equidistant  from  the  abutments,  the  yielding  of  which  Is  prevented 

the  loogituoinal  pull  of  lower  uid  longer  oblique  beams.  In  this,  and  other  modem 
structures,  cast-iron  shoes  have  been  successfully  used  for  the  tying  Joints  subject  to  the 
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lonritudinal  pulling  stnin.  The  flexible  C,  so  called  from  its  yielding  at  the  joints, 
and  vaiying  Its  form  with  the  load  put  upon  it,  Is  now  abandoned.  It  was  chieflT  used 
by  French  engineers.    That  of  Ferronet  for  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  is  a  celebrated 

example. 

Occasionally,  when  a  very  great  span  is  required,  and  the  naTigation  will  permit, 
piers  are  built,  or  piles  are  oriven*  to  support  the  C,  and  the  design  is  much  simplified 

thereby. 

Cupolas  like  the  pantheon  and  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  or  the  flat 
domes  of  tiie  Turkish  mosques,  require  very  effective  centerings. 

GEHTZB  OF  XAOVIITTDX  or  FiouRB  (see  Ckktkh  of  Oravftt).  C.  of  M.  is  the 
point  on  which  plane  figures  and  curved  surfaces  would  balance  themselves,  supposing 
their  areas  to  have  weight.  Thus,  the  center  of  a  circle  is  Its  center  of  magnitude. 
Otherwise,  C.  of  H.  or  F.  is  a  point  so  situated  that  all  stndght  lines  passing  through 
U,  and  terminated  by  the  circumference  or  supexflcleB  of  the  figure  or  surface,  are 
bisected  in  it 

OEVRB  OF  OSOILUi'TIOT.  Beferring  to  the  arUcle  PsNStrLuic,  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  thne  of  a  pendulum's  vibration  increases  with  its  length,  being  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  square  root  of  Its  length.  This  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  simple  pen- 
dulum, in  which  the  pendulous  body  is  supposed  to  have  no  determinate  magnitude, 
and  to  be  connected  wiUi  the  point  of  suspension  by  an  inflexible  wire  without  weight. 
If,  however,  the  Tibrating  body  have  a  determinate  magnitude,  then  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion will  Tary,  not  with  ue  square  root  of  Its  lengtli,  out  with  the  square  root  of  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  of  a  point  in  the  body  called  its  center  of  oscillation. 

If  each  part  of  the  vibrating  body  were  separately  connected  with  the  axis  of  sua* 
pension  by  a  flne  thread,  and  entirely  disconnmted  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  would 
form  an  mdependent  simple  pendulum,  and  oscillate  as  such— the  time  of  each  Tibra- 
Hoa  being  as  me  square  root  of  the  length  of  its  thread.  It  follows  that  those  partlclea 
of  the  body  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  of  suspension  would,  as  simple  pendulums, 
Tibrate  more  rapidly  than  those  more  remote.  Beii»;  connected,  however,  as  part«  of 
the  solid  body,  they  vibrate  all  in  the  same  time.  But  this  connection  does  not  affect 
their  Undmcut  to  vibrate  as  simple  pendulums,  and  the  motion  of  the  body  which  they 
compose  Is  a  compromise  of  these  tendencies  of  its  particles.  Those  nearest  the 
axto  are  retarded  by  the  more  remote,  whUe  the  more  nemote  are  uived  on  the 
nearer.  Among  these  particles  there  is  alw^v  one  to  be  found  in  which  the 
accelerating  and  retarding  effects  of  the  rest  are  mutually  neutralized,  and  which 
vibrates  in  tiie  same  time  as  It  would  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  simply  connected  by  a  fine  thread  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  The 
point  in  the  body  occupied  by  this  particle  Is  its  center  of  oscillation.  By  tbia 
C.  of  O.  the  calculations  respecting  the  vibration  of  a  solid  body  are  rendered  as 
dmple  as  those  of  a  molecule  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  All  tiie  properties  which 
belong  to  a  simple  pendulum  may  be  transferred  to  a  vibratiiu;  body  tA  any  magnitude 
and  figure,  by  considering  It  as  equivalent  to  a  single  particle  of  matter  vibnUing  at 
its  centre  of  oscillation. 

9  The  determination  of  the  poflltion  of  the  0.  of  O.  of  a  body  usually  requires  the  aid 
uf  the  cdculua.  It  is  always  further  from  the  uls  of  suspension  than  the  center  of 
gravity  is,  and  always  in  we  line  joining  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  sus- 
peuuon,  when  the  body  is  suspended  from  a  point.   The  rule  for  floding  it  in  auch  a 

case  is:  If  B  be  the  point  of  mupension.  and  O  the  0.  of  O.,  60=  ^^T^^  or  it  Is  the 

quotient  obtained  1^  dividing  the  moment  of  inratia  of  tiie  body  by  the  product  of  Ita 
mass  mto  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension. 

OUTTEB  OF  FEBOUraoV.  The  0.  of  P.  of  a  body  or  a  s^tem  of  bodies  revolving 
about  a  point  or  axis,  is  that  point  In  it,  which  sblklng  an  immovable  object,  the  whole 
mass  shall  not  incline  to  either  side,  but  rest,  as  It  were,  in  equillbrio,  without  acting  on 
the  center  or  axis  of  suspension.  If  the  body  be  moving  freely,  then  the  C.  of  P.  Is  that 
point  m  it  at  which  its  whole  impetus  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated.  In  this  case,  if 
the  body  struck  with  Its  C.  of  P.  an  immovable  obstacle,  and  if  it  w^re  perfectly  rigid 
and  inelastic^  it  would  come  to  perfect  repose;  whereas,  if  it  struck  the  obstacle  with 
any  other  point,  a  rotatory  motion  would  be  produced  in  it.  When  the  body  ia  moving 
freely,  and  there  is  no  rotatory  motion,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity. 
If  the  body  be  moTing  round  a  point  or  axis  of  suspension,  the  C  of  P.  coincides  with 
the  center  of  osdllation.  The  more  complicated  case  of  a  body  rotating  round  an  axis 
within  it,  would  require,  for  its  explanation,  analytical  formula  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  translated  into  ordinary  language.  There  are  many  positions  which  the 
axis  may  have  In  which  there  will  be  no  C.  of  P.— i.e.,  there  will  be  no  direction  In 
which  an  impulse  could  be  applied  without  producing  a  shock  upon  the  axis.  One 
case  of  this  sort  is  that  of  the  axis  being  a  principal  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity. 

CEM'TXK  OF  PBES'SOm.  The  C.  of  P.  of  any  surface  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  the 
pcnnt  in  which  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  of  the  fluid  on  the  several  points  meets  the 
rarface.   When  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  fluid,  or  when  a  plain  immersed  la 
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fluid.  Is  horizontal,  a  prpMure  on  emy  point  of  Itlsfhe  nme,  bdocthat  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  fluid  standing  aboTO  the  bottom  or  plane.  In  either  caae,  the 
prenoree  at  the  different  poiats  obviously  form  a  system  of  equal  parallel  forces,  whoae 
center  will  be  the  center  of  jgravity  of  the  bottom  or  plaoe,  their  resultant  passing  throuj^ 
this  point  being  the  sum  ofall  their  forces.  But  when  the  plane  is  inclined  at  any  angle 
to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the  pressure  is  not  the  same  at  all  points,  but  is  obviously 
greater  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  points,  for  the  lower  have  to  support  taller 
colnmnaof  the  fluid.  The  resultant  of  Uieee  forces,  then,  will  not  pass  uuoof^  Uia 
center  of  gravi^  of  the  surface,  but  through  a  point  below  it.  This  pcunt  is  the  CL 
of  P.,  and  evidently  will  lie  below  the  center  of  gravity  for  all  fluids  in  which  the 
pressure  increases  with  the  depth.  If  the  surface  pressed  upon  form  part  of  the  con> 
tainfng  vessel,  and  be  supposed  movable,  it  will  be  kept  at  rest  br  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  fluid  pressures  applied  at  the  C.  of  P.,  and  acUng  in  the  opponte  direc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  vessel  with  a  parallelogram  for  one  side,  the  O.  of  P.  is  at  the 
distance  of  one  third  of  the  height  from  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  ToaacA 
whose  base  is  at  the  bottom,  it  is  one  fourth  of  the  height  only. 

OEHTEBVILLX,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific,  and  Keokuk  and  Western  and  the  Iowa  Central  railroads,  90  miles  s.e.  of 
DesMoinee.  Coal  and  limestone  underlie  the  place,  and  large  quantities  are  ahtiqwd. 
Pork  packing  and  the  exportation  of  live  stock  are  pfominent  industries,  and  there  an 
manufactures  of  lumber,  flour.  Iron,  and  otlier  artlelet.  Then  an  tMUiks,  hi|^  school, 
neirapapers,  and  churches.   Fop.  *S0, 806& 

CKHTieBAra.  8ee  THEBMOMnsB. 

GnTDQ  (Fr.  a  himdred).  In  the  Fnnch  iwnistary  qratem  nwana  the  hmidndtt 
part  of  a  franc,  or  two  mlUa. 

CUTUUIKKi  See  Msthio  SmsK;  also,  Euotbioxty. 

OXmFKDX,  Seotopmdra,  a  genns  of  iaifrii^)eda  (q.  t.),  having  a  Img  slender  devnaaed 
body,  protected  by  coriaceous  plates,  21  ijair  ol  l^a,  distinct  eyes,  four  on  eacn  mde, 
andantennsB  with  17  joints.  The  name  is,  however,  popxdarly  extended  to  spedea  of 
nearly  allied  genera.  Centipedes  run  nimbly,  feed  on  insects,  and  pursue  them  into 
their  lurtdng-placesL  They  have  not  only  a  pair  of  homy  jaws,  like  thoae  of  insects, 
hut  also  another  pair  of  organs  closely  connected  witn  the  mouth,  and  which  are 
regarded  as  transformed  legs,  dilated  and  united  at  the  base,  termiiuted  hj  a  otrong 
hook,  and  pierced  beneath  the  extremity  for  Oie  emisaloti  of  a  nnomona  fluid,  whkn 
makes  their  bite  quickly  fatal  to  fnaeota,  and  in  the  caae  of  the  biger  species,  very 
painful  and  even  dangerous  to  the  larger  animals  and  to  man.  The  common  C.  of 
tropical  America  C8.  monitanA  is  often  9  in.  or  a  foot  In  length.  A  species  found  in 
the  SL  of  Europe  (a.  dngulata)  is  nearly  as  larg^  hut  its  bite  does  not  Mem  to  be  equally 
TCDomous.  Humboldt  saw  Indian  duhben  the  tribe  of  the  COumnaa  eat  oentipedeL 
See  illua.,  Ikbiixot,  toL  VIIL 

CEHTLITBE,  SuBAinf  A,  an  English  dramatic  authoress,  was  the  dau^ter  of  a  Lin* 
eolnshire  gentleman,  named  Freeman,  b.  (most  probably)  in  Ireland,  about  1070.  Her 
eaiiy  history  is  obscure;  but  such  were  her  wit  and  beauty,  that  on  her  arrival  in  Lm- 
don,  though  a  destitute  orphan,  and  only  16  years  of  ag^  she  won  the  lieart  of  a 
nephew  of  sir  Stephen  Fox,  who,  however,  died  shorty  after  tbeir  marriage.  Her 
second  husband,  an  officer  named  Carrol,  lost  his  life  In  a  duel.  Left  in  extreme 
poverty,  his  widow  endeavored  to  support  herself  by  writing  for  the  stage,  and  after 
producing  a  tragedy  called  Th^  fiijvred  Stuband  {performed  first  in  1700),  made  her 
appearance  on  the  stage.  Bhe  afterwards  married  (1700)  Joseph  CentUvre,  principal 
cook  to  queen  Ajine,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  until  the  time  of  her  death,  Dec  1, 
1728.  Uer  plays— 7%«  Biu^Kdy  (of  which  the  lesding  character,  "  Marplot,"  Is  hiriilT 
amusing);  A  Bold  Stroke  f&r  a  Wiff  (1717);  and  Tha  WoaOar  fl714>— tboo^  not  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  purity  of  style  or  truthfnlneaa  ist  p(»1r^tiin»  axe  Uvelj  In  thdr  plots,  and 
have  kept  their  place  on  the  stage. 

CSVTO  (from  Lat.  eento,  patchwork),  a  name  applied  to  litenzr  tririalltieB  in  tiie 
form  of  poems  manufactured  by  putting  together  distinct  Terses  or  passages  of  one 
author,  or  of  several  authors,  so  as  to  make  a  new  meaning.  After  the  decay  of  genuine 
poetry  among  the  Greeks,  this  worthless  Terse-manufacture  came  into  vogue,  as  la 

? roved  by  the  Somero-eejUojte*,  a  patchwork  of  lines  taken  from  Homer  (edited  by 
'eucbw  at  Leipsic,  1793);  but  it  was  much  more  common  amiwg  the  Bomana  in  the 
later  times  the  eminre,  when  YizgU  was  frequently  abased  in  uiis  fadiion,  as  in  the 
O.  JtvpHaHt  of  Ausonius  (who  gives  rales  for  the  eompositiw  of  tiie  C),  and  especially 
fa  the  C.  yhyiHanvM,  coDstructed  In  the  4th  c  by  Proba  Falconia,  wife  of  the  proconsul 
Adclflus,  and  giving.  In  Yirgil's  misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of  sacred  historvl  The 
C.  was  a  favonte  recreation  In  the  middle  agesi  In.  the  Idth  c,  a  monk  named  MeteUns 
contrived  to  make  a  C.  of  spiritual  hymna  ont  of  Horace  and  Ylrgil. — See  Litlirtrtun  Ai 
Cmton.  by  M.  Delepiene  (I87S). 

GIHTO,  a  t.  of  centra]  Italy,  18  m.  n.w.  of  Boloena,  Is  ptoasantW  situated  on  a 
f<ntile  plain  near  the  Beno.  It  ia  celet»ated  aa  the  lwtb-|^aoe  of  the  famoua  painter, 
Guwdno,  whose  house,  adorned  with  paintings  is  sUIl  prawTCdj  and  In  the  chwdi  of 

C.  are  many  of  bis  works.   Pop.  about  B,000. 
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Onlnd. 


OKITBAL  UtXBXOk,  thai  potion  of  North  Amertca  Included  between  the  ifthmns 
of  Tehnan tepee  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien ;  inclading  the  states  or  republics  of  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  CosU  Rica,  and  British  Honduras,  or  Belize. 
See  Amkbioa.  In  1805  the  republics  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  formed  a 
treaty  for  the  purpose  of  deThnng  means  for  establishing  permanent  peace  In  Central 
Americm.  A  general  diet  was  constituted,  and  the  name  of  Greater  Bepabllc  of  Central 
America  adopted,  which  name  was  to  contlnne  until  GuatemiUa  and  Costa  Rica  accepted 
the  agreement,  when  it  was  to  be  called  the  Republic  of  Central  America.  Guatemala 
and-  Costa  Rica  formed  a  treaty  of  onion  with  the  Greater  Republic  of  C.  A.  In  1897. 

CEXTRAL  CIT7,  cltr  and  co.  seat  of  Gilpin  oo.,  Col.,  on  the  Union  Faciflc  railroad, 
40  m.  w.  of  Denver.  It  Is  the  centre  of  supply  for  a  rich  mining  district;  is  engaged  in 
gold  mining,  milling,  and  smelting;  and  has  national  banks,  public  school  library,  and 
newspapers,  manufactures  mining  tools  and  machinery.   Fop.  *90,  2480. 

GEVTSAL  70BGES  are  those  which  cause  a  moving  body  to  tend  towards  some  point 
or  center,  called  the  center  of  force  or  motion.  The  dxAriae  of  C.  F.  has  for  its 
•tartlDg-point  the  first  law  of  motion— viz.,  that  a  body  not  acted  on  by  any  external 
force  will  remain  at  rest,  or  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  It  follows  from  this  law 
that  if  a  bod^  in  motion  either  cban^s  its  velocity  or  direction,  some  external  force  la 
acting  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  considers  the  paths  which  bodies  will  describe 
round  centers  of  force,  and  the  varying  velocity  with  which  tfaev  will  pass  along  In 
these  paths.  It  Investigates  the  law  of  the  force  round  which  a  bodydeecribes  a  known 
cnrve,  and  solves  the  inverse  problem,  and  many  others,  the  general  statement  of  which 
«ould  convey  no  clear  idea  to  the  unmattwmatlcal  reader.  As  gravity  is  a  force  whidi 
acts  on  all  bodies  from  the  earth's  center,  it  affords  the  simplest  general  illustration  of 
the  action  of  m  central  force.  It  a  stone  be  slung  from  a  string,  gravity  deflects  It  from 
the  linear  path  which  it  would  otherwise  pursue,  and  makes  it  deseribe  a  curved  line 
which  we  know  would,  in  vacuo,  be  a  parabola.  Again,  the  moon  is  bdd  in  her  orbit 
Touod  the  earth  by  the  action  of  gravity,  which  is  constantly  preventing  her  from  going 
off  in  the  line  of  the  tangent  to  her  path  at  any  instant,  which  she  would  do,  according 
to  the  first  law  of  motion,  if  not  deflected  therefrom  by  any  external  force.  To  tbu 
proper^  of  matter  by  which  It  maintains  its  state  of  rest  or  motion,  unless  acted  npOD 
tjj  other  matter,  has  been  given  the  name  inertia. 

We  will  now  explain  how,  through  the  action  of  a  central  force,  a  body  is  made  to 
describe  a  curved  path.  Suppose  it  to  have  moved  for  a  finite  time,  and  conceive 
the  time  divided  into  very  small  equal  parts;  and  instead  of  the  central  force  acting 
constantly,  conceive  a  series  of  sudden  impulses  to  be  given  to  the  body  In  the  direction 
of  the  center,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  equal  intervals,  and  then  observe  what,  on  these 
suppositions,  will  happen.  Let  8  (see  Fig.  1)  be  tho  center,  and  let  the  original  motion 
be  from  A,  on  the  line  AB,  which  does  not  pass  through  B.  In  the  first  Interval,  the 
body  will  move  with  a  unlfcnm  velocity,  say  fxom  A  to  B.  In  the  aeoood,  if  acted  an 

Sf  no  force,  it  would  man  on  in  AB  pro- 
oced  to  e,Be  being  =  AB.   But  when  it  / 
arrives  at  B,  it  receives  tiie  first  sadden  Im-  /  'P 

pulse  towards  fi.   By  the  compoMtlon  of  f»//^^\ 
velocities  (q.  v.),  it  will  move  now  with  a  new  ♦ 
but  BtiU  uniform  velocity  In  BC  instead  of      \   ir^^^i;*^  ^Ss^ 
Bo,  BC  being  tiie  diagonal  of  the  purallelo-        \ /  ^"^^^^ 
gram  of  which  the  aides  represent  its  im-  ^  ^^^^^5>J'\^ 

pressed  and  original   velocity.    Having  \  -^I^^^^v. 

reached  O  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval.  \  ' 

it  receives  the  second  impulse  towards  8.  A>  — _2a^S 

It  will  now  move  in  CD  instead  of  in  BG 


of  time  to  be  iadefinitely  diminished  in 
length,  and  increased  in  numtier,  the  broken  line  ABCD  will  become  ultimately  a 
continuous  curve  and  the  series  of  impulses  a  coDtinuons  force. 

Going  back,  however,  on  our  suppositions,  we  may  here  establish  Newton's  leading 
law  of  central  forces.  That  the  bodv  must  always  move  in  the  same  plane,  results  from 
the  absence  of  any  force  to  remove  it  from  the  plane  in  which  at  any  time  it  may  be 
moving.  The  triangles  A8B  and  BSC  are  clearly  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  latter  is  on 
that  in  which  lie  the  lines  Bt;  and  BS.  Also,  since  the  triui^s  ASB,  BSe  are  equal, 
being  on  equal  bases.  AB,  Be,  and  triangle  BSC  =  triangle  sSc,  as  they  are  between 
the  same^raltels,  eC  and  BS,  it  follows  (by  Euclid  I.  S7)  that  ASB  —  BSC.  So 
BSC  =  CSD;  and  BO  on.  In  othw  words,  the  areas,  described  in  equal  times  by  the 
line  (called  the  radios  vecto^  Joining  the  center  of  force  and  the  body,  are  equal.  As 
this  is  tme  In  the  limit,  we  arrive.  1^  the  coropodtion  of  tbe  small  equal  areas,  at  the 
law:  that  the  areas  described  by  the  lines  drawn  from  the  moving  body  to  the  fixed  cen- 
ter of  force,  are  all  in  one  plane,  and  proportioDal  to  the  times  of  describing  them. 
Very  few  of  the  laws  of  C.  F.  are  capable  of  being  [Htived  like  the  preoedinj^  without 
drawing  largely  on  Newton's  lemmas,  with  which  we  shall  not  sopposs  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted. 

Cmttifitffal  and  Omtripetal  Fbree.—'We  have  shown  that  a  body  continually  drawq 
to  a  center.  If  it  has  an  original  motion  in  a  line  that  does  not  pass  through  tbe  ceuter, 
will  describe  a  curve.   At  each  point  in  the  curve,  it  tends,  through  its  inertia,  to 
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recede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent  to  it  at  that  point.  It  always  CnuZa  to 
move  in  a  Btnight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  it  may  at  any  time  be  moving,  and 
that  line,  by  the  definitions  of  a  tangent  and  of  curvature,  la 
the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point.  At  the  point  A  (see  fl^.  2}. 
it  will  endeavor  to  proceed  in  AD:  if  nothing  hindered  it,  it 
would  actually  proceed  in  that  line,  bo  as,  in  the  time  in  which  tt 
describee  the  arc  of  the  curve  A£,  to  reach  the  point  D,  and 
thus  recede  the  length  DE  from  the  curve;  but  being  conUnually 
drawn  out  of  its  direction  into  a  curve  by  a  forcp  to  a  ceifter, 
it  falls  below  the  point  D  by  the  distance  DE.  The  force  which 
ng.  &  draws  it  through  this  distance  is  called  the  centnj>etal  force, 

and  that  which  would  make  it  recede  in  the  same  time  through 
the  distance  DE  from  the  curve  Is  called  the  centrifugal  force.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  centrifugal  force  is  not,  like  tlie  centripetal,  an  impressed  or  extemid  force  act- 
ing on  the  hodj.  It  is  simply  Uie  assertion  of  the  body's  inertia  under  the  circumstances 
produced  by  the  centripetal  force. 

Many  familiar  illustrations  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  action  of  what  is  called  tho 
centrifugal  force.  A  ball  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string,  and  whirled  round,  will.  If 
the  motion  is  made  sufficiently  rapid,  at  last  break  the  string,  and  fly  off.  A  glass  of 
water  mav  be  whirled  so  rapidly  that,  even  when  the  mouth  is  presMj^downwyrdft  the 
water  will  still  be  retained  in  it,  by  tho  ceotrifu^l  force  pressing  it  upuBlDn 'c6e  bot- 
tom of  the  glass.  The  centrifugal  action  will  oe  found  to  increase  with  the  velocity. 
In  all  cases  of  a  body  moving  in  a  circle,  the  force,  it  can  be  proved,  varies  as  the  square 
<tf  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  radius.  As 
in  this  case  the  velocity  varies  as  the  radius  inversely,  it  follows  that  the  force  is  as  the 
inverae  cube  of  the  radius.  As  in  the  case  of  circular  motion  the  body  always  is  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  center,  it  follows  tliat  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
are  e^ual  at  all  points  of  a  circular  orbit  The  general  law  for  all  orbits  is,  that  the 
centrifugal  force  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  center.  As  the 
attractive  force  of  gravitatiou  varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  it  may  hence 
be  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force  gives  perfect  security,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant attraction  of  the  sun,  that  the  planets,  so  far  as  that  attraction  Is  concerned,  wUl 
never  fall  into  the  sun. 

The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  owes  more  to  Eepler  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  philos- 
sphy  it  makes  a  considemble  branch,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  uiou^h 
almost  all  the  leading  mathematicians  have  contributed  to  It.  The  doctnoe  of  centrif- 
ugal forces  was  first  mentioned  by  Huygens,  at  the  end  of  his  Sorologium  (hdUatorium, 
pubHshed  in  1678;  but  Newton  was  the  first  who  fully  handled  the  doctrine,  at  least  bo 
for  as  regards  the  conic  sections. 

CEHTKAX  HEAT  involves  the  theory  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases 
from  its  surface  towards  its  center.  Observations  in  mines  and  in  boring  artenan 
wella  seem  to  Justify  such  a  conclusion,  and  the  inference  therefore  is  that  the  solid 
earth  is  a  mere  crust,  at  most  but  a  few  miles  thick,  within  which  all  matter  must  be  In 
a  state  of  fusion.  Observers  have  estimated  the  increase  of  beat  at  1°  F.  for  SO  to  60  fc 
of  depth.  Bminent  philosophers,  however,  reject  the  theory,  and  attribute  the  phe- 
nomena to  local  heat.  They  argue  that  if  such  a  mass  of  fire  existed  in  the  interior  the 
crust  would  soon  be  melted.  Some  contend  that  if  the  earth  ever  cooled  from  a  stale 
of  fire  to  its  solid  form,  the  cooling  must  have  commenced  in  the  center.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  tliat  it  is  still  an  open  question,  while  experiments  and  indicaUona 
seem  to  favor  the  theory  of  a  fiery  and  fluid  interior. 

iikhtkAT.ta^  a  city  in  Marion  co.,  III.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  several  other 
railroads;  112  m.  n,  of  Cairo.  There  are  repair  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad, 
coal-mines,  iron  and  steel  works,  public  library,  several  public  parks,  Ugh  school, 
national  bank,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  large  fralt  trade.   Pop.  '90,  4763. 

CXMT&AL  IHDIA  POUTIGAL  AGIHCT,  the  official  name  for  a  group  of  feudatory 
states  in  the  middle  of  India,  the  principal  of  which  are  Gwaliar  (Sdndlah),  Indor 
^olkar),  Rewah,  and  Bhopal.  The  total  number,  great  and  sm^I,  comprised  In  the 
C.  1.  P.  A.  is  71;  covering  about  90,000  so.  m.,  and  having  a  pop.  of  8,000,000.  These 
states  have  nothing  in  conmion  except  a  diplomatic  connection  with  Great  Brltidn. 

CEHTBAZIZATIOH,  a  term  which  has  lately  come  into  general  use  for  expressing  a 

tendency  to  administer,  by  the  sovereign  or  the  central  government,  matters  which  had 
been  previously  under  local  management.  We  cannot  properly  use  the  term  towards  an 
established  despotism,  for  there  everything  is  already  directed  from  the  center.  The 
legitimate  application  is  to  a  state  of  change  from  local  to  central  management— a 
chan^  in  the  opposite  direction  would,  on  the  same  principle,  be  called  localization. 
Of  this  latter  change,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  uiat  we  have  any  recent  example, 
unless  it  may  be  found  in  the  systems  of  self-government  lately  communicated  to  some 
of  the  British  colonies.   Ever  since  the  existmg  European  states  b^^  to  grow  out  of 
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a  at  Csiitrml. 
O'^'*-  OontuDTlrl. 

die  chaos  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  there  has  been  a  continued  pro^as  in  cen- 
tralization. That  empire  itself  was,  however,  the  greatest  instance  of  C.  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  In  it  the  numerous  municipalitiea  and  other  local  organizations  originally 
flzisting  in  Italy,  and  communicated  to  the  colonies,  were  enUray  centralized.  The 
empire,  such  as  it  had  been  In  the  days  of  Constantine,  was  the  type  after  which  the 
European  monarcha,  such  of  them  especially  as  became  more  powerful  than  their  neigh- 
bors, were  ever  Btrivlne;  and  a  few  of  them,  such  as  Charlemagne,  and,  long  afterwams, 
Charles  V.,  seemed  to  nave  almost  restored  it.  In  Ot.  Britain,  we  trace  C.  from  the 
time  when  there  were  about  a  dozen  kings  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  as  many  in  Ireland,' 
till  the  united  liingdom  came  under  the  rule  of  one  monarch.  A.  subsidiary  C.  at  the 
same  time  made  silent  progress,  absorbing  the  feudal  power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
municipal  privileges  of  the  corporations.  In  other  countries — as,  for  instance,  in 
France,  notwithstanding  her  desperate  struggles  for  freedom,  this  process  of  C.  has 
tended  to  a  pure  irresponsible  despotism.  With  so  sad  a  result  before  their  eyes,  a 
distrust  of  C.  has  not  unnaturally  been  felt  by  some  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  But 
the  British  constitution  possesses  a  grand  remedy,  which  turns  the  process  to  good  use 
instead  of  mischief.  ■  While  admlQistrative  authority  has  been  contralizin|i;  in  the  crown, 
the  controlling  power  of  filament  has  been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  ratio,  so  that 
the  vesting  oi  a  function  inihe  crown  or  central  government,  means  the  putting  it  under 
the  control  of  parliament,  and  especially  of  the  people's  representatives  in  the  house  of 
commons.  There  is  nothing  dona  In  any  of  the  offices  under  the  government  for  which 
a  secretary  of  state,  or  some  other  member  of  the  ministry,  may  not  at  any  time  be 
called  to  account  in  parliament.  The  efficiency  of  this  control  was  in  a  manner  proved 
by  one  or  two  instances  in  which  offices  with  central  powers  were  created,  without 
being  connected  with  any  of  the  great  state  departments.  There  were,  for  instance,  the 
Engush  poor-law  board,  and  the  board  of  health.  Both  created  much  discontent  and  out- 
cry about  C,  and  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  great  govern- 
ment Apartments,  the  heads  of  wlilch  are  immediately  responsible  to  parliament  It  la 
not  the  policy  of  this  countty  In  any  case  to  abolish  local  management  but  ratiuir  to  aid 
and  direct  It  from  the  central  authority. 

CKRTBAX  PAXE.   See  New  York  Citt. 

OEKTSAI  FBOVmCES,  a  chief  commlssionership  of  British  India,  with  an  area  of 
116,986  square  ndles,  and  a  population  (1891)  of  12,(45,000.  The  chief-commisBlonershlp 
was  eonsUtnted  in  1861,  when  the  territories  previously  known  as  the  Nagpnr  province 
and  the  Sagar  and  Nerbadda  territories  were  united  under  the  name  oi  the  Central 
Provinces.  This  tract  comprising  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  physical  aspect, 
inhabited  by  races  of  very  diverse  origin,  ts  bounded  n.  by  the  feudatory  state  of  Rewah, 
the  small  native  states  of  Bundelkhand,  and  by  the  district  of  Latatpur  in  the  ^'orthwest 
Provinces;  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  Chhota  Kagpur  division,  the  Oressa  tributary  states, 
and  the  n.  districts  of  Madras;  on  the  s,  by  the  Godavari  district;  and  on  the  s.w. 
and  n.w.  the  states  comprising  the  Central  India  Political  Agency.  The  Central 
Provinces  are  separated  into  four  divisions,  or  commissionersbips:  Kagpur,  Jabalpur, 
Xerbudda,  and  Chhatisgarh,  comprising  18  British  districts;  and  there  are  several 
native  states,  having  a  total  area  of  20,435  sq.  m.  The  country  Is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  the  East  Indian  railroads, 

OEVTBZFUOAL,  a  machine  employed  in  the  process  of  clarification  (q.v.).  It  con^sts 
of  a  circular  vessel  provided  with  an  outlet  in  the  centre  and  also  at  the  circumference. 
The  vessel  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  to  revolve  at  a  very  high  rate 
of  speed.  When  the  muddy  liquid  la  placed  in  the  vessel  and  the  whole  cauaed  to 
It  la  found  that  the  particles  of  dust,  mud,  or  other  matter  fly  to  the  drcnm- 
f^raice,  leaving  the  liquid  in  tlie  centre  practically  dear.  By  suitable  arrangements  the 
dear  liquid  can  be  drawn  ott, 

0EHTSI7UOAL  AlTD  OEHTBXFETAL  are  terms  used  in  bot^v  to  dedgnate  two 
different  kinds  of  inflorescence,  or  modes  of  flowering  of  plants.  When  the  nower-bud 
which  terminates  the  floral  axis,  and  is  central  in  the  inflorescence,  is  the  flrst  to  expand 
— in  which  case  the  others  are  developed  in  succession  from  the  center  outwards— the 
inflorescence  is  said  to  be  eenirifkiffaL  When  the  outermost  flowers  expand  flrst,  the 
inflorescence  is  eentr^ieial,  as  is  the  case  in  catkins,  spikes,  and  racemes,  in  which  the 
flowers  nearest  the  bue  are  the  first  to  expand,  and  tiioee  nearest  the  apex  the  last. 
Theae  modes  of  inflorescence  an  Tory  characterirttio  of  diiCennt  plantar  of  generaa  and 
of  ordm. 

OEVTBiroaAL  TOBOX.  See  Oehthai.  FoBCEa, 
CgmtlPBTAl  TOBCl.   Bee  CBNtBAL  FoBCSfl. 

OUTUKTIBI,  Jtidgei  among  the  Bomana  appointed  to  dedde  common  causes 
amou  the  people.  Three  were  chosen  in  each  tribe.  The  extent  of  their  Jnriadlotionls 
not  CMArly  unoerrtood,  bat  it  waa  inobably  confined  to  unimportant  causea. 
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CUUTUSUTGBS  OF  X&CmXBirBS.   See  Hagdebubq  Osnrnsm. 

OmUBIOS,  a  Roman  iofantry  officer  who  origjnally  commanded  a  hundred  men. 
but  afterwards  ao  iadeflnile  Dumber.  They  were  of  two  gradeB,  and  wtn  obown  bf 
flu  tribanea.  Their  duties  were  to  drill  the  aoldtes  and  ^^oint  them  taaki ;  and  Umj 
bad  power  to  punish  for  minor  offenses. 

exmStVLktn.  SeeAOAm 

OBOfl.   See  Zea. 

CECTALAaBLL  Bee  HxADACEB. 
GXPEAE'UB.   See  Ifboacuabha. 

GEPHALAITU,  a  genus  of  fossil  ranoid  flahes,  of  which  six  species  have  bea  de- 
scribed, two  belonging  to  the  upper  Suuriau  and  four  to  the  Devonian  measures.  The 
head  was  protected  by  a  large  ganoid  plate,  sculptured  externally  with  circular  radiating 
markings.  Agasuz  gave  the  name  C.  (buckler-headed)  from  tliis  extraordinary  coverlor, 
which  baa  very  much  the  appearance  of,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the  cephalic 
shield  of  an  tuaphua.  The  body  was  covered  with  rhombolaal  enameled  scales,  and 
famished  with  dorsal  and  pectoral  flns:  it  terminated  in  a  lai^  heterocerc^  t^.  In  a 
graphic  description  of  this  fossil  in  bis  Old  Bed  SandtUme,  Miller  thus  sketdm  the 
general  appeanmoe  of  the  animal ;  ' '  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  saddler's  cutting-knife— 
a  tool  with  a  crescentshaped  blade,  and  the  handle  fixed  transversely  In  the  center  of 
its  concave  sideT  In  general  outline,  the  G.  resembled  this  tool,  the  crescent-shaped 
blade  representing  the  head,  the  transverse  handle  the  body."  See  illus..  Silduav  ahd 
DmvosoAX  Fossiu,  voL  Xin. 

CEPH  ALIZ  A'  no  J,  a  word  nsed  to  Indicate  the  degree  in  which  the  head,  or,  moie 
accurately,  the  brain,  dominates  over  the  remainder  of  tbe  animal  structure.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  cephalization  may  be  indicated  thus: 

*  Sdpuiob  Cxphauzatiom, 

More  of  tbe  anterior  appendages  serve  the 
head,  in  supplying  food,  etc 

The  structure  of  the  head  is  compacted, 
and  its  form  abbreviated. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  abbre- 
viated and  compacted. 

The  anterior  extremity  tends  upward; 
finds  its  limit  in  man,  and  is  cie<^ 


Ixrauoa  Cbphauuttob. 
Fewer  of  tbe  anterior  appendages  serve 
the  head. 

The  structure  of  the  head  is  loose  and  im- 
perfect; thefonnlselongatedand  enlarged. 

Great  length  of  tail  shows  inferiority  of 
grade. 

The  anterior  extremity  tends  downward, 
finds  its  limit  and  is  faonzontal  in  the  fish. 
Degradation  often  extends  to  the  absence  of  essential  parts,  as  teeth,  limbs,  senses, 
and  is  often  indicated  by  gross  enlargement  of  mam,  accompanied  by  stupidity  and 
sluggiabDess. 

Degrees  of  cephalization  may  be  illustrated  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  mammalia, 
beginning  with  the  lowest:  1.  The  mutilates,  in  which  the  limbs  are  wanting,  or  are 
d^raded  to  fins;  as  whales,  dolphins,  etc.:  2.  Herbivores,  or  plant-esters; as  the  ele- 
plunt,  horse,  deer,  hog,  etc. :  8.  Carnivores,  or  flesh-eaters ;  as  the  lion,  bear,  dog,  wolf, 
etc:  4  Qnadnimanesy  Including  monkeys:  6,  Bimanes,  including  msnkind.  Follow- 
ing this  arruigement,  as  we  ascend  step  by  step,  we  find  constant  degrees  of  develop- 
ment corresponding  to  higher  cephalic  character,  and  showing  itself  In  every  phase  of 
organized  structure.  In  locomotion,  for  example,  we  find  the  limbs  of  (1)  the  mutilates 
fit  only  for  paddling  the  body  about  in  the  element  which  gives  it  support;  those  of  (iQ 
the  herbivores  carry  them  from  place  to  place;  those  of  (8)  the  carnivores  carry  thun 
about,  and  serve  to  grasp  and  tear  their  prey;  ttiose  of  (4)  the  qnadramanes  serve  for 
locomotion,  for  grasping  prey,  for  carrying  food  to  the  mouth,  and  for  carryinc  and 
defending  th^r  young;  while  in  (S)  man  the  fore  limbs  are  Teliercd  from  service  of  loco- 
motion, and  are  fitted  not  merely  for  feeding,  for  carrying,  for  defense,  but  also  for 
an  infinity  of  purposes,  to  which  they  are  guided  by  the  acuter  sensibility  of  the  brain. 
Similar  steps  of  gradation  may  be  found  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  tail,  the  teeth,  the 
form  of  the  skull,  etc.  The  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  gradations  of 
the  lower  orders,  as  in  the  articulates,  going  from  tbe  worms  through  the  crustaceans  to 
the  insects;  or  in  insects,  from  myriapods  uirough  spiders  to  the  true  insects;  as  in  the 
varieties  of  man.  In  which  the  lower  races  have  projecting  jaws,  retreatiiu:  foreheads, 
and  enlarged  basal  brains.  With  increased  brain-force  we  find  diminished  jaw,  leas 
facial  angle,  elevated  and  enlarged  forehead,  the  bead  generally  stunimed  from  front 
to  rear,  a  larger  cavity  for  the  brain,  and  a  greater  weight  tliereof.  Finding  this  con- 
stant progression  from  lower  to  higher  developments,  whose  exponent  is  larger  and 
more  efficient  brain,  with  nicer  adaptation  of  mecbaninm  for  all  tne  functions  of  life; 
finding  also  evidence  of  a  similar  gradation  in  sensation,  sensibility,  intelligence — eveiy- 
wbere  the  material  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  immaterial,  the  body  conformed 
to  the  spirit,  and  ruled  by  it— it  is  not  strange  that  men  should  look  for  a  law  of  devel- 
opment, pervading  and  controlling  all  animated  nature,  or  that  they  should  expect  to 
find  In  this  law  a  formula  of  tbe  relation  between  tbou^t  and  matter,  as  a  function  of 
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Telacionship  miftht  exist,  and  that  if  demonstrated  it  might  accoant  logically  for  a  Tast 
tod  rapidlT  growing  mass  of  observed  facts,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  h,w  has  yet  beea 
proved.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  now  seem  that  such  a  law  can  be  demODStrated  witbout 
the  admission  of  azioms  and  poatalates,  which  IhtoItb  as  great  strains  upon  the  pbllo- 
Bophic  ImaglDation  as  the  very  principles  which  such  demonBtradfid  law  would  auti^o- 
niie  and  overthrow. 

OSPHALO'HIA,  or  Ckfalonta,  the  largest  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  (q.v.),  la 
BEtoated  at  the  entrance  of  the  jgoif  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  in  Jat  88°  8'  to  88°  80'  n.,  and 
long.  W  Sr  to  90°  49*  east.  It  la  Irreralar  in  shape.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  S3  m. ,  and 
its  total  area  302  sq.  milen.  Its  surface  ia  mouutalnouB,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  thin, 
and  water  very  scarce.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  induatiioua  and  enterprising,  and 
liave  planted  vineyards  wherever  the  grape  will  grow,  and  currants  and  olive-oil  are  also 
produced  for  export.  The  climate  is  warm  and  agreeable.  The  population  in  1888 
amounted  to  80^78.  The  numbers  who  are  brou^t  up  to  the  medic^  profession  are 
mnariuble;  it  la  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  Che  Levant  which  has  not  a  prac- 
titicmer  from  Oepbslonla.  The  Inhabitants  are  also  much  more  disposed  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade  than  those  of  Corfu  or  Zante,  and  ovrn  more  veflsels.  C.  is  subject  to  many, 
ijut  ui^t  earthquakes.  There  was  formerly  a  small  English  garrison  at  Cephalonia. 
Steamers  ply  between  it  and  Malta,  Patras,  and  Trieste.  The  language  sputeu  is  a 
Oreelc  diaiect   The  ctUef  towns  are  Argoetoli  (q.v.)  and  LixurL 

C.  is  called  by  Homer  Same  or  Samos,  and  during  the  heroic  ages  was  subject  to 
Ulyssee,  whose  reeidence  was  in  the  neighboring  isle  of  Ithaca  (q.v.).  liater,  C.  appean 
under  the  name  of  Cepballeoia.  It  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AtfaeoianL 
Romans,  Byzantines,  and  Venetians,  from  the  last  of  whom  it  was  several  times  wrested 
bv  tlie  Turks.  Ou  the  ruin  of  the  VenetlaD  republic  In  1797,  It  was  seized  by  the 
FreDCh.  who  were  in  their  turn  dislodged  by  the  RnasiaoB.  In  1800,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  England.   It  was  ceded  to  Qreeoe  in  18S4. 

OEFKALOF'ODA  (Gr.  head-footed),  a  class  of  mollusfcs,  the  highest  In  oiganizatlon  of 
that  divi^o  of  tlie  animal  kingdom.  To  tills  class  belong  the  nautili,  spimlte,  argo- 
nauts, poulpes,  squids  or  calamaries,  cuttle-flsh,  etc.,  of  tfie  present  time,  and  the 
anunonites,  belemaites,  etc.,  of  former  geological  periods.  The  C.  are  all  marine,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  an  capable  of  leaving  the  water,  and  moving  about  in  search  of  food 
CD  shore. 

The  C.  receive  their  name  from  having  organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion  attached  to 
the  head,  an  arrangement  towards  which  a  gradual  approach  may  be  traced  in  the  highest 
gasteropod  (q-v.)  mollusks.  These  organs  have  been  variously  designated  a,Tm»,fe^,  and 
teniacv^.  They  "  have  no  true  homology"  with  the  limbs  of  vertehrate  animals,  but  are 
only  analogous  to  them  in  respect  of  the  purposes  which  they  serve. — The  body  of  the 
G.  u  a  bag,  formed  of  the  manUe  (see  Mollubca),  open  onlr  at  the  end  to  which  the 
bead  is  attached.  In  some,  this  bag  Is  almost  spherical,  and  locomotion  is  accomplished 
only  by  the  appendages  of  the  head;  in  others,  the  body  is  elongated,  and  furnished  with 
two  fin-like  expansions,  which  are  the  priucipal  instruments  of  locomotion.    In  locomo- 


n^idly;  in  ltx»motlon  by  the  arms,  it  draws  itself  along,  laying  bold  of  any  object 
within  reach  by  means  of  suckers,  with  whit^  the  arms  are  furnished.  Some  G.  are 
capable  also  of  moving  backwards  through  the  water  by  alternate  contractions  and 
expansions  of  a  muscular  web  which  unites  the  bases  of  the  arms;  some  appear  to 
deptend  for  a  similar  power  of  swimming  backwards  upon  the  forcible  ejection  of  water 
from  the  '  funnel"  below  the  eyes. 

The  head  of  a  cephalopod  is  roundish,  generally  furnished  with  two  large  and 
prominent  eyes,  very  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  vertebrate  animals.  There  are  also 
ears,  but  they  consist  merely  of  little  cavities,  one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  in  each  of 
which  is  suspended  a  membranous  sac  containing  a  small  stone.  The  organs  of  smell 
are  not  very  certainly  known,  but  it  appears  that  the  0.  possess  this  sense,  as  well  as  that 
of  taste,  of  which  the  character  of  the  tongue  is  much  more  indicative  than  in  many 
vertebrate  animals. — The  brain  forms  a  ring  around  the  gullet.   The  whole  nervous 

rem  is  more  complex  than  in  the  lower  mollusks. — The  moutb  opens  in  the  midst  of 
circle  of  anuE.  It  is  furnished  with  a  strong  homy  beak  of  two  mandibles,  moving 
vertically,  not  unlike  the  bill  of  a  parrot,  but  the  upper  mandible  the  shorter  of  the  two. 
— The  digestive  apparatus  Is  very  complicated.  The  gullet  swells  out  into  a  crop,  and 
there  is  a  gizzard  as  muscular  as  that  of  a  bird.  The  intestine,  after  a  few  convolutions, 
terminates  in  the  cavity  which  contains  the  gills,  at  the  base  of  the  funnel  by  which  the 
water  is  ejected  after  having  supplied  air  for  respiration.  This  cavity  is  situated  within 
the  mantle  or  bag,  and  separated  from  the  other  viscera  by  a  membranous  partition. 
Into  it  the  water  Is  freely  admitted  by  means  of  a  slit  or  valvular  opening,  being  drawn 
m  by  muscular  action,  and  again  expelled  with  considerable  force  through  the  funnel, 
which  opens  at  the  neck,  and  with  its  current  all  secretions,  eggs,  and  excrements  sra 
canied  forth.  There  are  onlv  two  ^lls  in  the  greater  number  of  existing  C,  the  only 
exoeptions  being  the  two  or  tnree  known  species  of  mouMim,  which  have  four  gills;  ana 
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two^Ued  O. — the  order  Mran^iata—vn  in  many  respects  of  hi^er  oreuiizatlon  ttun 
the  foDT-i^ed — the  order  MrtibraneMata — which,  although  cont^ning  so  lew  receat,  con- 
tfuns  a  vast  number  of  fossil  species.  Each  gill  cooslats  of  many  membranous  plates, 
dxed  to  two  sides  of  a  stalk. — The  heart  in  the  tetrabranehiaia  consists  of  a  sini^ 
Tentricle  only;  but  besides  this  ayttemie  heart,  the  da>ranebiata  have  two  hmndtiafat 
retpiratory  hearts,  contractile  reservoirs,  one  for  each  gill,  by  wliich  the  blood  is  forced 
into  these  organs. 

The  "  arms"  or  "  feet**  are  very  numerous  in  the  tefrabranchiata,  not  provided  with 
suckers,  but  hollow,  and  with  long  retractile  tentacula;  in  the  dibranehiaia  they  are  only 
or  ten  In  number,  fumisliea  with  suckers  {aeetabvla);  two  of  them,  when  they  are 
ten  in  number,  1)eing  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  differing  from  them  in  form.  The 
suckers  are  very  admirably  constructed — an  adhesive  disk  of  muscular  membrane,  often 
having  a  cartilaginous  circlet,  capable  of  most  exact  application  to  any  object,  with  an 
aperture  in  the  center  leading  into  a  cavity,  the  bottom  of  which  can  be  retracted  like  a 
piston  BO  as  to  form  a  vacuum,  and  render  tbe  adhesion  of  the  sucker  close  and  firm, 
whilst  on  the  muscular  action  bein^  interrupted  or  reversed,  it  immediately  lets  go  its 
hold.  The  poulpe  has  each  of  its  eight  flexible  arms  crowded  with  120  pairs  oi  such 
Buckers,  and  as  an  animal  of  this  kind  exists  on  some  tropical  shores,  with  arms  about 
3  ft  long,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  reckoned  dangerous.  Still  more  formidable, 
however,  are  the  hook-squids  of  the  South  seas,  Oie  two  long  arms  of  which  have  suck- 
ers furnished  in  the  center  with  a  book  to  enter  into  the  flesh  of  any  creature  of  which 
they  may  lay  hold,  and  so  more  effectually  to  secure  their  prey. 


after  their  extnision  from  the  parent,  become  agglutmated  into  masses  of  various 
forma  The  young,  from  the  first,  very  much  resemble  the  mature  animals,  except  in 
size. 

All  the  dSirwru^tiata  are  provided  with  a  peculiar  organ  of  defense,  called  an  "  ink- 
bag,"  which  is  wanting  in  ue  telrabraiuskiata.  This  ink-bag  is  filled  wi^  a  peculiar 
secretion,  capable  of  b^ng  expelled  at  will  to  darken  the  water,  and  fadUtote  the  tecxgm 

of  tbe  cephalopod. 

The  tetrabranchiate  C.  have  a  chambered  shell.  See  NATTnLUS.  The  dibranchiatf 
C.  have  no  external  shell — the  shell  of  the  female  argonaut  (q.v.)  being  sctux^ty  ao 
exception — but  thOT  have  an  internal  shell  (cuttle-fish  bone,  etc.),  sometimes  merely 
rudimentary,  fncluded  between  two  folds  of  the  mantle,  and  apparently  intended  to  ^ve 
support  to  tlie  soft  body  of  the  animal 

The  C.  are  all  very  voracious,  feeding  on  fish,  mollusks,  crustaceans,  etc.  Even  a 
powerful  crab  is  not  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  dibranchiate  C.  little  bigger  than  itself; 
tbe  arms,  so  abundantly  provided  with  suckers,  seize  it,  and  trammel  every  movement, 
whilst  the  parrot-like  beak  is  strong  enough  to  break  the  hard  shell. 

Fossil  C.  exist  in  all  the  strata  which  form  the  earth's  crust,  llie  order  tetrabran- 
ehiaia is  almost  exclusively  a  fossil  order,  being  represented  by  not  more  than  four 
recent  species.  With  tbe  exception  of  two  genera,  nowMus  and  aturia,  this  order  is 
confined  to  primary  and  secondary  rocks.  The  two  groups  into  which  it  Is  divided  are 
also  characteristic  of  geological  epochs.  The  naumidce,  with  dmple  or  gently  undu- 
lating septa,  and  siphuncle  central  or  in  the  inner  margin,  belong,  with  the  exception 


wb-ch,  while  it  has  the  siphon  on  the  external  margin,  has  yet  simple  septa,  the  naviih- 
da  .are  represented  by  145  Silurian,  158  Devonian,  and  91  carboniferous  species.  The 
ammomtida  have  the  siphuncle  ftl^^^s  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  shell,  and  the  septa 
with  corrugated  or  lobra  margins.  This  group,  with  the  exception  of  gomatUet,  a  pale- 
ozoic genus,  is  peculiar  to,  and  co-exteiuive  with,  the  secondary  strata.  Of  the  9S0 
species  that  have  been  described,  more  than  the  half  belong  to  the  genus  ammonitM  (q.  v.). 

The  order  d&ranchiata  is  found  first  in  the  lias,  and  extends  through  the  more  recent 
strata,  receiving  its  full  development  in  our  present  seas.  Scarcely  90  fossil  species  have 
been  described,  while  more  than  double  that  number  are  known  as  recent  animals. 
Bee  A3£H0NiTB8,  ARooNAin,  BELEjfNrrEB,  Calamabt,  CEBATrrsB,  Cum-B-Fnii; 
GoNiATiTKS,  HooK-BQUiD,  Nautilds,  Octofoda,  Obthocbbab,  Poclfb,  etc. 

CXPEAIOP'TEBA  (Or.  head-win;^),  a  genus  of  cartila^nous  fishes  of  the  ray  family, 
die  type  of  a  sub-AunUy,  ^halopterida.  The  pectoral  fins  are  very  much  elongated,  so 
B8  to  nve  great  breadth  to  tlie  fish.  Tbe  tail  is  slender  and  without  fin,  but  armed  near 
its  or^n  with  a  great  spine.  Tbe  head  is  terminated  in  front  by  a  straight  line,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  there  projects  a  membrane  {preeephtUtAfin)  rolled  upon  itself,  and  resem- 
bling in  shape  a  pointed  horn.   The  name  Hornbd  Rat  has  therefore  sometimes  been 

given  to  these  creatures,  of  which  only  one  species,  C.  gioma,  has  ever  been  found  on 
le  British  coasts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  acquires  a  sreat 
dae;  one  is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  off  Messina,  which  wdgbed  1360  lu. — 
more  than  half  a  ton.  But  this  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  some  of  the 
tepkalopterida  which  occur  in  tropical  seas:  one  tuten  at  Barbadoee  required  seven  yoke 
of  oxen  to  draw  it.   They  are  very  dangerous  to  swimmers  and  bathers. 

QBU'XUI.  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemiaphera.  containing,  accindtng  to  ths 
Britannic  catalogue,  Wstars.   Its  principal  star  is  iOderamin.  of  the  tiilrd  ma^tnda. 


The  eggs  have  a  horny  covering,  and 
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CEtBSMBB  iB  one  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of  Athens.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of 
Greece  are  amaU,  rapid  tcwrents— ent&eij  dry,  or  a  mere  chain  oi:  pools  during  the 
rammer  months;  but  the  Cephiamia  has  a  ccHtstant  supply  of  water  from  the  numeroufl 
R>riDgs  on  the  side  of  Sfount  Fames.  Its  waters,  however,  never  reach  the  oceui 
through  the  natural  outlet,  or  mouth  of  the  river,  since  by  Au-  the  larger  portion  ta 
diverted  into  artificial  channels  for  purposes  of  irrigation;and  whatlitUeisnotexhaustod 
m  this  use  finds  an  outlet  through  the  long  tunnels  at  the  Pineua. 

GEPOX&.   See  Bansfish. 

GEBACGHZ,  Giubkppb,  1760-1801;  a  native  of  Coraica  who  was  active  in  estab- 
lishing a  republic  in  that  island  in  1798.  He  took  refuge  in  France,  and  with  others 
undertook  the  aaaassination  of  Napoleon.  The  deed  was  to  have  been  done  while  the 
consul  was  at  the  opera,  Oct,  10,  1800,  but  there  was  a  traitor  among  the  conspirators, 
and  C.  and  three  others  were  seized,  tried,  and  executed.  C.  was  a  sculptor  of  some 
note. 

CSRAir,  an  island  In  the  Moluccas  archipelago,  lies  n.e.  of  Amboyna,  lietween  8°  44* 
80"  and  8*  80'  80"  8.  lat..  and  130'  80'  and  180*  e.  long.,  and  is  divided  into  Great  and 
little  Ceram  by  the  Isthmus  of  Taruno.  Area,  702&  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  100,000.  C. 
Mongs  to  the  Netherlands. 

CBB&VBTX,  a  linniean  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Included  among  those  which, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  thdr  antennie,  are  usually  known  as  Lono-Horked  Bbh- 
TLES,  and  now  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family.  To  this  tribe 
belongs  the  musk  beetle  of  England  (eailiehnma  moaehata),  remaikable  for  its  strong 
and  agreeable  odor,  which,  however,  is  nearer  that  of  roses  than  of  musk.  Some  for 
eign  species  have  the  odor  of  musk  in  great  perfection.  O,  hero9  is  one  of  the  largest 
European  beetles. 

GBXAIQA'CEJE,  a  sub-order  of  algat  (q.v.),  also  called  Flobidsa,  and  consisting  of 
sea-weeds  of  a  rose  or  purplish  color,  with  fronds  formed  of  cells  arranged  In  rows, 
Bouet^ines  in  s  single  row;  the  gpnTocarpt  containing  cells  or  aporaa,  often  in  fours  (<eAv> 
sp0/vt),  with  a  transparent  pcrt>por«,  and  inclosed  in  receptacles  of  very  various  form 
and  structure.  Hi^  are  most  abundant  In  the  seas  of  the  northern  temperate  tone. 
Manv  of  them  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful.  A  considerable  number  furnish  agreeable 
articles  of  food  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  as  dulse  (q.v.),  carrageen  (q.v.)  or  Irish  moss, 
and  certain  species  of  plocaria  (q.v.),  which  are  much  used  on  the  sea>«oast8  of  the 
Enst  Indies.  The  edible  swallows  nests  of  the  east  are  mpposed  to  be  fomwd  of  •  ■ea' 
weed  of  this  suborder,  a  species  of  g^idium. 

OESAK'IO  (Gr.  keramot,  potter's  clay,  from  Jcaio,  to  bum,  and  era,  earth),  a  term 
nsed  to  designate  the  deparbnent  of  plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects  made  of 
day,  such  as  vases,  cups,  bassi-relievi,  cornices,  and  the  like.   See  Pottebt. 

dHUd'CUH^  a  public  ground,  or  potter's  field,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Attiens, 
wKere  citizens  killed  in  war  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

OZSAS'TXS,  or  Hobhed  Yifer,  a  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  viperida,  dlstin- 
gnldied  by  a  bro«d  depressed  heart-shaped  head,  the  scales  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  back,  and  parucularly  remarkable  for  the  development  of  one  of  the  scales  of 
each  eyelid  into  a  spine  or  hora.  often  of  considerable  length.  The  tall  is  very  distinct 
Crom  the  body.  Tills  genus  is  exclusively  African,  and  very  venomous.  The  only 
known  species,  O.  eomutiu,  the  homed  viper  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  was  called  C.  by  the 
ancients,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Greek  k&raa,  a  bom.  It  was  correctlv 
described  by  the  traveler  Bruce,  but  his  description  was  for  some  time  regarded  with 
incredulity.   See  iilus.,  Reptiles,  vol.  XII. 

OX'EATX  (Lat  eera,  wax),  a  compound  of  wax  with  other  oily  and  medicinal  sub- 
■tances  in  such  proportions  as  to  have  the  consisteoce  of  an  unguent  (q.vA  Simi^  C. 
b  made  bv  melting  together  three  parts  of  white  wax,  six  of  olive-dl,  and  one  ox  sper- 
maceti ;  tn^  are  to  be  heated  together,  and  stirred  into  a  uniform  substance,  while  ctmluig. 

OI'BATITES,  a  genus  of  ammonltida,  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  the  trias. 
They  ore  distinguished  from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by  having  the  lobes  of 
the  sutures  serrated,  while  the  intervening  curves,  directed  towards  the  aperture,  are 
simple.  Twenty-eix  species  have  been  deM:ribed.  See  lllus.,  Mtibchblkalk  Pkbioi^ 
VOL  X. 

GERAUKIAN  KOVHTAIHS,  a  name  given  by  tiie  Greeks  to  two  mountain  chains 
the  first  being  probably  the  e.  extremity  of  Caucasus;  according  to  Strabo  that  portion 
of  tiie  Caucasus  which  looks  down  upon  the  Caspian  sea,  where  he  locates  the  land  of 
the  Amazons.  The  second,  called  also  "  Acrocerauniao,"  extended  along  the  coast  of 
the  Ionian  sea.  These  mountidns  were  often  mentioned  in  ancient  poetry.  The  cMin 
is  now  called  Khimara,  Chimara,  or  Chinari. 

GXBBEBU8  (Gr.  kerberoa),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the  many-neaded 
dog— Uie  olbpring  (according  to  Heslod)  of  Tj^on  and  Echidna— who  guiuded  tlic 
p^al  oir  the  in&nal  regions.  Later  writers  describe  0.  as  only  three-headed,  with  tlm 
tall  and  mane  composed  of  serpents,  though  the  posts  sonetimss  encumber  him  with 
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100  heads.— A  narthem  ooutdbtkm,  new  the  hmd  of  Hmalm^  wm  BMned  a  lif 

Hevelius. 

CESGA'SZA,  a  name  formerly  riven  to  &  supposed  genus  of  ontMoa,  at  first,  from 
their  minute  size,  mistaken  for  infaaoria,  but  now  known  to  be  tbe  young  of  trematodt 
toortoM.  In  tbe  form  to  wliicli  the  name  C.  was  giTen,  these  creatures  consist  of  an  onl 
body  with  a  thread-like  tail;  and  swim  about  with  great  activitjr  in  wator,  tnit  ezbibit  • 
strong  instinctive  propensity  to  penetrate  into  the  soft  bodies  of  inflect  larvse,  which  thej 
do  by  means  of  a  spine-like  weapon  projecting  from  their  head.  The  tail,  as  so  longw 
needed,  is  now  left  behind,  Uie  closing  of  the  wound  through  which  the  C.  enten  appar- 
ently nipping  it  off.  Within  the  body  which  it  enters,  the  0.  loaea  also  its  spine,  becomes 
encysted,  and  awaits  itepasaive  migration  into  aa  animal  of  liiglier  kind,  there  to  become 
a  trematode  worm.  Whsn  it  does  not  succeed  in  finding,  In  doe  time,  a  larva  into 
which  to  enter,  the  C.  gatliers  itself  up  into  a  baU;  onits  a  mnoous  seoretlon,  which 
soon  hardens;  and  incessantly  turning  round  within  this  mucous  mass,  becomes  inneted 
vithaaort  of  shell,  in  which  form  it  fa  not  unlikely  lo  be  swaUoved  bfaomenrMmte 
an^n^.  Ttie  C.  is  not  tlie  immediate  offspring  of  a  parent  like  itself.  It  is  genermtad 
in  a  curious  little  animated  sac,  which  is  to  be  fonnd  buried  among  the  o^ians  of  fresh- 
water muUuaks,  and  within  which  this  development  of  young  tuEea  ^aoe  by  gemmar 
tioo.  See  OuncunoxB,  AiasBVAiiunr  <w. 

fSieELbf  or  BeobbodA^  In  hemldry,  haeroBB  drcling,  or  euinng  at  1lieend% 
lilu  a  ram's  hcuxL 

CDEB'Cn.  See  3vda»*s  Trke. 

OEBOOerBVi  (dr.  taikape),  a  genus  of  monkeys,  nattree  of  Asia  <nd  Africa,  indoded 

by  some  naturalists  la  the  large  genus  eeretmiheeiu.  These  monkeys  have  laige  cbe^- 
pouches,  large  callositieB,  and  long  tails.  The  species  commonly  called  Manoabxts,  or 
Whitb  Eykud  Monuts,  are  commonly  referred  to  this  genua,  besides  the  Caujthbiz, 
or  OnnnN  Honkkt,  and  the  llALBBonK,  or  Doo-tailsd  Baboon. 

CEBOOFITHE'OUB  (Gr.  tail-ape),  a  genus  of  monkeys,  containing  a  large  number  of 
HMdes,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  chiefly  of  Africa.  They  are  called  ffUfnoru  by 
Frooch  naturalists,  but  they  have  no  common  English  name  more  distinctive  than 
monkey.  Tliey  have  cheek-pouches  and  callosities,  and  a  long  but  not  prehensile  tail 
A  UoiTA,  or  Tabzbd  Mokkkt  (0.  iMna>— an  African  qwciea— in  tbe  Parisian  meDaeeri& 
was  remarkable  not  onhr  for  the  cunning  and  adroit  ocas  with  which  it  searched  and 
rifled  the  pockets  of  Tisiton.  but  also  for  the  leadineas  with  which  it  allied  a  ief  to 
tlie  opening  of  aiock,  untied  knoto^  undid  ttie  tings  of  a  chain,  and  petfocmed  other 
rimilar  feats.  See  Ulua.,  Hokkbtb,  vol.  X. 

CBSSO'OTM  (Gr.  cunning-do^  a  genus  of  canidtB,  apparently  Inteiniediate  betweoi 
true  dogs  and  foxes,  natives  of  south  America.  They  are  sometimes  called  Aguara 
foxes.  Their  asi>ect  is  thoroughly  vulpine,  as  are  also  thdr  manners.  Some  of  them 
add  to  the  dispositions  of  ordiaary  foxes  a  singular  propensity  to  steal  and  secrete  bril- 
liant or  gaudy  objects.  A  Brazilian  species  has  Iwen  known  to  cany  pocket4«ndker^ 
chiefs  into  the  woods.  Some  are  natives  of  the  coldest  parts  of  Bourn  America,  and 
have  a  rich  fur. 

OUBUrUXI^  a  sect  of  OnosUcs,  founded  hj  Codo,  a  Byzian,  who  came  to  Home 
about  140  A.D.  They  held  that  there  wen  two  ^mal  causes— the  perfectly  good,  and 
the  perfectly  evil  The  good  created  the  worid,  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  ue  author 
of  the  Old  Testament.    Jesus  Christ  Is  the  son  of  the  good  Deity:  he  was  sent  into  the 

world  to  oppose  evil;  but  his  incarnation,  and  consequently  his  sufferings,  were  mere 
appearance.  Deeming  the  human  body  tbe  work  of  tne  evQ  deity,  the  CSrdonians  pro- 
hibited marriage,  wine,  and  flesh-eating,  and  advocated  fasting  and  other  auMeritlea 
Cerdo  rejocted  the  Old  Testament,  ana  all  of  Ibe  New.  except  a  put  of  Luke's  gOQMl 
and  Paul's  epistles. 
CERE.   See  Bill. 

CBXE  A,  a  t.  of  n.  Italv,  about  10  m.  as.e.  of  Terona.  It  Is  a  stru^lngplaoe, 
with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.   Pop,  7000.    The  Austrians  defeatedUie  Jrencfc 

herein  1798. 

GEBEA'LIA,  or  Ce'rAa.!/  Grab^s,  so  named  from  Ceres  (q.v.),  are  the  plants  which 
produce  grain  or  com;  in  other  words,  all  the  species  of  grass  (araminea)  cultivated  for 
tbe  sake  of  thdr  seed  as  an  article  of  food.  "Diey  are  also  called  oorn-plants  or  bread- 
plants.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  tribes  of  the  great  order  of  graases.  but 
differ  from  each  other  botanically,  perhaps  as  much  as  anv  plants  within  ihe  limits  of 
that  order.  The  seeds  of  the  grasses  in  general  being  inaeed  farinaceous  and  whole- 
some, the  employment  of  particular  species  as  bread-plants  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  superior  size  of  the  seed,  or  by  tiie  facility  of  procuriag  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantify,  and  of  neeing  It  from  its  uoedible  envelopes.  Some  of  the  grains,  as 
wlieat  and  barley,  are  prodn^  in  ears  or  close-set  sidkes;  some,  as  a  few  ct  tbutecsUed 
millet,  in  sinke-uke  panicles;  others,  as  oats  and  rice.  In  my  loose  pan  idea.  The  font 
nnd  size  of  the  grains  vaiy  not  a  littie,  some  being  roundish,  and  some  elongated;  saafn 
4s  the  largest;  many  of  the  millets  an  very  smdl.   The  plants  themselves  vaiy  in  size 
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olmoit  u  much  m  their  BcetU,  the  millets  being  the  smallest,  and  maize  the  largest  ol 
ordmary  corn-plants.— Buckwheat  and  spuny  are  someUmes  ranked  with  the  C.,  bat 
Incorrectly,  if  the  term  is  regarded  as  having  any  botanical  limits,  for  they  are  not 
sraues;  but  their  seeds  are  used  in  the  same  way.  The  quinoa  of  South  America,  and 
the  kiery  {amanmthu$)  of  ladl^  with  other  plants  of  diflenmt  orders,  might  be  iidded 
toUieUstontbesaraeacooaiit;  even  the  lotos  of  the  Nile,  tt»s  Vieioria  rma,  and  other 
species  of  water-lUies  muht  thus  be  reckoned  as  cereal  plants.  The  most  extensively 
culUvated  grama  ore  wheat  (trUioum).  barley  (fumUum),  rye  (teeale),  oats  (avena).  rico 
{orjpa),  matze  or  Indian  com  (eea),  different  kmds  of  millet  {aetaria,  panieum,  poipalum 
penTtrntum,  and  pemaUaria),  and  dorra  or  Guinea  com  {mrffkum  or  andrapogm).  These 
have  all  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number  of  spedes  to  which  the  many  existing  varietieB  belong;  their  original  forms  and 
nahve  countries  cannot  confidently  be  determined.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  the  grains 
of  the  oddest  regions,  the  cultivation  of  the  two  former  eztendingeven  within  the  arctic 
chcle.  Wheat  is  next  to  these,  and  in  the  warmer  ref^ons  of  the  temperate  zone  its 
culUvation  is  associated  with  that  of  nudze  and  rice,  which  are  extensively  collivated 
within  the J^pics.  The  millets  bdong  to  warm  climates,  and  durra  ia  trtipical  or  sub- 
tr(.picaL  Rice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  number  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  kind 
of  grain.  Maize  has  the  greatest  range  of  temperature.— Besides  these,  other  grasses  are 
colUvated  to  some  exteiU,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  grain  they  yield. 
CEREBKLLPM.   See  CteKEBBCH. 

CZBEBRATIQai,  Unconbcioub,  Is  the  non-voluntary  wwkiug  out  and  reproduction  of 
ideas  under  certain  nerve  conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  molecular  changu 
in  the  cerebnmi  accompany  all  our  conscious  mental  processes.  The  doctrine  of 
nnconsctous  cerebration,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter  (q.v.),  Laycock  (q.v),  and 
others,  holds  that  similar  changes  may  go  on  in  the  cerebrum  without  any  coosciousneBa 
on  our  part,  until  the  fully  elabocatea  moital  result  is  presented.  It  is  an  eveiy-dw 
experience  that  after  one  has  been  in  vain  trying  to  recall  some  name  or  incident,  it  wiU 
suddenly  flash  into  the  mind  when  one  is  thinkmg  of  some  entirely  different  subject. 
According  to  Carpenter,  the  cerebrum,  put  in  action  by  our  consciousness,  has  gone  on 
working  automatically  but  \mconsciouuy,  until  the  processes  accompanyingrthe  mental 
operation  of  remembering  the  name  or  incidrat  a&ve  been  comtueted.  This  is  the 
physiological  statement  corresponding  to  the  psychological  doctrine  that  the  mind  may 
nndergo  modtflcattona  without  being  consdous  of  the  pzocen  until  the  new  comUiMtkm 
is  presented  to  consciousness.    See  Subconsoioub. 

GEBXBBIVE,  or  Cerbbbig  Acid,  is  an  organic  add  oi  rtrr  complex  composition, 
found  in  the  Uver,  blood,  and  nerves,  bat  especially  the  ht^  of  animals. 

CEREBBO-SFTRAL  TLVIO.  There  is  an  interval,  termed  the  mb-arachtwid  ^paee, 
lying  between  the  two  innermost  of  the  membranes  of  the  braiu  and  spinal  cord — viz., 
the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  This  space,  which  is  narrow  on.  the  surttee  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  but  is  comparatively  wide  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the 
two  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  posteriorly,  between  the  hemispheres  of  the 
ccrebellam  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  occupied  by  the  ccrebro-spinal  fluid,  which 
fills  up  the  inten'al  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  keeps  the  opposed 
mrfaccs  of  the  former  membrane  (which  is  a  closed  serous  sac)  in  contact.  The 
cerebro-splnal  fluid  is  a  clear,  limpid,  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  having  a  saltish  taste, 
and  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  and  not  containing  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  solid 
mstters.  It  varies  In  quantity  from  2  to  10  ozs.,  and  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  In 
aged  persons.    Its  chief  use  is  to  afford  mechanical  protection  to  the  nervDUS  centers. 

CEB<EBBO-SnHAL  ]IKKI>0tXnL  See  MBBiiiam& 

OXBKntUK-CXXZBELI.inL  Cerebrum  (Lat  the  brain)  is  scMiietlmee  applied  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cranium  or  skull;  but  more  usually  It  deooiee  the  upper  portim, 
irbile  the  under  and  posterior  porti<m  is  called  the  CEBKBSLLtn^  or  Utue  brain.  In 
Oiis  artfcle  we  shall  luleBy  notice  the  chief  results  which  have  as  yet  been  ohtahted 
f^udiDg  the  uses  of  Oie  varions  parts  of  the  mass,  referring  to  the  article  Bbaib  foi 
flw  neoessarr  anatcnnical  details.  , 

The  trura  eenbri  appear  as  the  prindpal  conductors  of  Impressions  to  and  from  the 
cerebmnL  When  one  is  divided,  the  animal  moves  round  and  round,  from  the  injured 
towards  the  sound  side,  as  if  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  latter  side.  The  effect  may 
be  referred  to  the  interruption  of  the  voluntary  impulses  from  the  O.,  for  although  the 
ceiebelhim  seems  to  have  the  <^ce  of  oomlrfniog  the  muscles,  whose  oo-operriion  la 
neeessMT  for  each  actiMi,  the  effort  of  the  will  must  proceed  from  the  eersbnim. 

The  MrpsrvfHodr^MM'na are.  a*  slated  in  the  article  Beaih.  "analogues  of  the  optic 
n^lla  of  the  lower  animals.'*  Their  removal  wholly  destroys  the  power  of  seeing,  and 
dteeases  by  which  they  are  seriously  affected  are  usually  accompanied  with  bUn^esa. 
Disease  or  destruction  of  one  wpttB  qtutd.  produces  Mindness  of  the  opposite  ^e.  PKtb- 
aMy  thetr  connection  with  vision  H  not  their  only  function. 

The  «plie  tiotomi  probably  partidpate  slightly  in  the  visual  function  of  the  corpm 
qoadrlgemfaia;  but  we  have  no  definite  evidence  on  tbis  pidnt.  They  are  intimatdv 
connected  with  the  power  of  movement  Destructioa  of  one  of  them  caosesrotation  m 
tiie  animal,  dmilarly  to  di^sion  of  one  of  the  crura  cerebri.  LcmgetbaB  aboini,  that 
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after  remoTiDe  all  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  ttriata,  the  animal  can  stfU 
stand  and  walk,  but  that  on  removing  one  of  the  optic  thai  ami,  it  falls  down  paxtijxed 
on  the  opposite  side,  or  commeoces  rotatory  motion. 

The  function  of  the  (urrvora struUa  is  very  uncertain;  they  have  probably  some  con- 
nection with  sensation  and  volition,  the  precise  nature  of  wmch  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  parts  hitherto  considered — including  the  cerebeUum — appear  to  comprise  the 
apparatus  (1.)  For  the  direction  and  government  of  all  the  unfelt  and  invoiuntory  move- 
ments of  the  parts  which  they  supply;  For  the  perception  of  sensations;  and  (S.) 
For  the  direction  of  such  Instlncuve  and  haldtual  movements  as  do  not  require  the 
exercise  of  any  reasoning  or  intellectual  act.  They  cannot  be  regu^ed  aa  organs  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mmd. 

The  functions  of  the  eerebrcU  Jiemi^>heret  are,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Kirkes  (Handbook 
of  Physiology),  those  of  organs  by  which  the  mind,  \»t,  perceives  those  clear  and  more 
Unpresslve  sensations  which  it  can  retain  and  judge  according  to;  Sd,  performs  those 
acts  of  will,  .each  of  which  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick,  detennination; 
retains  impressions  of  sensible  things,  and  reprodaces  them  in  subjective  seiuations  and 
id«u;  4ih,  manifests  itself  in  its  higher  and  peculiarly  human  emotions  and  feelings, 
and  hi  its  faculties  of  judgment,  understanding,  memory,  reflection.  Induction,  and 
ima^nation,  and  others  of  the  like  class. 

"  The  evidraces  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are,  in  the  sense  and  degree  indicated 
above,  the  organs  of  the  mind,  are  chiefly  these:  1.  That  any  severe  injury  of  them, 
such  as  a  general  concussion,  of  sudden  pressure  by  apoplexy,  may  instantly  deprive  « 
man  of  alf power  of  manifesting  externally  any  mental  facultyi  S.  That  in  the  same 
general  proportion  as  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  developed  in  the  vertebti^  animals, 
and  in  man  at  different  ages,  the  more  Is  the  dze  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  developed 
In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system;  8.  That  no  other  part  of  the 
nervous  system  bears  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
fiMulties;  4.  That  con^nital  and  other  morbid  defects  of  the  cereural  hemlspheree  are, 
In  genend.  accompanied  with  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  tA  tlw 
intellectual  faculUes  and  the  higher  instincts.     See  Hihd,  the  Humait. 

Ovr^dbum, — The  functions  of  this  organ  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  investigation.  It  is  itself  insensible  to  irritation,  and  has  oeen  cut  away  !■ 
various  animals  (t^  Longet  and  other  French  physiologtsts),  without  eliciting  signs  ol 
pain;  moreover  its  removal  or  dlso^anlzationoy  disease  is  generally  unaccompanied 
with  loss  or  disorder  of  sensibility,  animals  from  whom  it  has  been  removed  being  appar- 
ently able  to  smell,  see,  hear,  and  feel,  as  ]>er^tly  as  before.  Flourens  seems  by  his 
vivisections  to  have  arrived  at  the  correct  view  regarding  the  functions  of  tiiis  organ, 
and  his  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Longet  and  others.  He  extirpated  the  0. 
in  birds  by  successive  layers.  Feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  of  the  movements 
resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  superficial  layers;  when  he  reached  tiie  middle  layen^ 
the  animals  became  restless ;  their  movements  were  violent  and  irrwular ;  but  they  were 
not  convulsed,  and  their  ught  and  hearing  were  perfect.  By  the  nme  that  Um  organ 
was  entirely  removed,  the  animals  had  completely  lost  the  power  of  flying,  walking, 
standing,  and  preserving  their  equilibrium.  When  a  pigeon  in  this  state  was  laid  upon 
its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  position;  but  fluttered  its  wings,  and  saw  and 
tried  to  avoid  a  threatened  blow.  Hence  volition,  sensation,  and  memory  were  not 
lost,  but  merelv  the  faculhr  of  combining  the  actions  of  the  muscles.  From  a  large 
series  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  subsequentiy  made  on  all  classes  of  animals.  Flourens 
infers  tiiat  the  C.  belongs  neither  to  the  sendtive  nor  to  the  intellectual  appantns ;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  source  of  volnntary  movements,  although  it  belongs  to  the  motor 
apparatus ;  but  that  it  is  the  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  voluntarv  movements,  or 
for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  and  harmonious  action  of  the  muscles. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  observed  In  certain  cases  of  disease,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  bv  comparative  anatomy,  for  to  each  of  the  four  classes  of  vertebrata— 
if  we  reckon  amphibians  and  reptiles  as  a  single  class — the  species  whose  natural  move- 
ments require  the  most  rapid  and  exact  combinations  of  muscular  actions  are  those  in 
which  the  C.  is  most  developed  in  proportion  to  the  spinal  cord;  and  if  we  compare 
different  species  of  the  same  dass,  we  usual^  flnd  the  aevelopment  of  the  C.  to  corre- 
spond ver^  closely  with  the  perfection  and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements.  For 
example,  in  the  frog  the  movements  are  exceedingly  simple  in  character,  consisting  of 
little  else  than  flexion  and  extension  of  the  posterwr  limbs;  and  the  C.  of  this  animal  is 
extremely  small  compared  with  the  rest  of  Uie  brain,  being  merely  a  thin  narrow  band 
of  nervous  matter.  In  the  common  sea-turtles,  the  movements  of  the  body  are  of  a 
more  variad  character,  and  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck  are  more  extensive;  and 
here  we  have  a  much  more  highly  developed  oerehelltim.  In  the  alligator,  again,  a 
reptile  whose  motions  closely  resemble  those  of  quadrepeds,  the  C.  is  suU  more  fully 
^veloped. 

The  influence  of  each  half  of  the  C.  is  directed  to  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body,  and  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  movements,  the  actions  of  its  two  halves 
must  be  mutually  balanced  and  adjusted:  for  if  the  nervous  structures  uniting  one  of 
the  halves  of  the  C.  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  be  divided,  straogeir 
disordered  movements  occur,  tlM  animal  falling  down  on  the  side  oppoeUa  to  that  which 
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CBRSMONIBS.— I,  3-  Sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (15th  century).  2.  Bis 
stick  (15th century);  crucifix  {12th  century);  ciborium  ( 13th  century).  6.  Protei 
8.  Thurible  ( 12th  centtiry);  holy  water  vessel  ( i  ith  century ).   9.  Russifin  baptist] 
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liH  been  injared,  and  cootlnually  rotating  round  the  long  axis  of  its  body,  wHnetimes 
for  Bereral  days,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  a  minute.  Similar  movement! 
l»ve  been  observed  in  men  in  whom  one  of  the  crura  of  the  C.  has  been  diseased. 

Pbrenologista  are  of  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  view  originally  propounded  by 
Qall,  that  the  C.  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts;  but  tliis  view  has  been 
long  abandoned  by  almost  all  pbyaiologiats,  for  the  reason  that  it  lias  not  been  found  to 
be  sufficieutlv  supported  by  anatomical  and  experimental  facts,  many  of  which  are 
Indeed  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Our  limited  space  compels  ns  to  leave  alt<^;ether  nntoncfaed  many  most  interesting 
tO[dca  in  cerebral  physiologr,  as,  for  instance,  the  quality  of  the  brain,  the  plurality  oi 
the  cerebral  organs,  etc.  The  r^der  who  wishes  for  further  Information,  Is  referred  to 
Ferrler,  Fuius&m  of  Vi»  Brain  (1886),  Rosa.  DiMiua  iha  Nerttoui  Bittern  (1^,  and 
a  number  of  InteiHtliig  papers  In  PhOotophieal  TrtauaeHoru  (1886-87).  Bee  alw  the 
article  Brain. 

CESEMOHT  (Ft.  eMmonie;  Lat.  earimonia,  a  sacred  rite).  Almost  any  act,  when 
performed  in  a  regular,  orderly,  and  form^  manner,  and  when  viewed,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object,  but  the  mode  of  Its  perfonnaara,  becomes  a  C. ;  and  the  more  entirely 
the  ^tention  of  the  performers  is  withdrawn  from  the  object  of  the  act,  and  fixed  upon 
the  manner  of  its  performanoe,  the  more  ttrmemom  does  it  become.  The  purelj 
formal  character  of  C.  Is  thus  illustrated  by  Hooker:  "  The  name  ceremony,"  he  says, 
"we  do  not  use  In  so  lam  a  meaning  as  to  bring  sacraments  within  the  compass  uid 
reach  thereof,  although  things  belongmg  to  the  outward  form  and  seemly  administration 
of  them  are  contained  in  that  name."  The  remark  is  applicable  to  the  most  trivial 
ceremonies  of  social  life  and  of  state  pageantry,  as  well  as  to  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion,  for  a  C.  which  is  its  own  object  would  scarcely  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  even 
as  a  ceremony.  The  most  empty  display  baa  always  the  ulterior  object  of  imposing  on 
somebody. 

Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  1.  Beliglons  ceremonies;  S.  Social 
ceremonies;  8.  State  ceremonies:  4.  Inteniational  ceremonies. 

Keliglous  and  state  ceremonies  will  be  treated  of  respectively  under  their  various 
denominations ;  see,  for  the  first,  LrrnROT  ;  Mass  ;  Pbocesbions  ;  Rrrs  ;  Rrrss,  etc.; 
for  the  second,  Cobohation  ;  Conat ;  Coubt,  Prueittation  at  ;  Paruamkbt.  etc 
Social  C.  will  in  a  great  measure  &U  under  the  heads  Courtbsy  ;  Etiqubttb  ;  Foain 
or  Addrsss;  Prbobdxmcb,  etc;  and  inteTnati<mal  C.  under  Ambassador;  ConsuIi; 
DipiAKACT,  etc. 

OKBEOP'flU  (Or.  wax-face),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  a»a<£dii,  to  which  the  New 
Holland  goose  ifJ-  JVm  jEMunaiv)  belongs.  This  bird  has  been  known  atnco  (he 
■outhem  shores  of  that  country  were  first  ^shed  by  navigators.  There,  and  on  the 
adjacent  islands,  it  is  found  in  grwt  abundance;  and  the  earlier  navigators  easily  sup- 
plied themselves  with  fresh  provisions  by  knocking  them  down  with  sticks,  so  little 
were  they  aoqnalnted  with  (he  danger  to  be  appreheined  from  man.  The  cere  is  remarlu 
ably  large,  whence  the  name. 

CE'B^S,  among  the  Greeks  named  Dimiter,  daughter  of  (Thronot  (Saturn),  by  Shea 
(Ops),  sister  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno,  etc  She  had  the  misfortune,  along  with  her 
other  brothers  and  sister,  to  be  devoured  by  her  father,  who,  however,  vomited  her  forth 
againafter  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  gave  him.  By  her  brother  Jupiter  she  became 
the  mother  of  Persei^ne  or  Proserpina  (QiV.).  The  chief  myth  relatii^  to  C.  tells  bow 
her  (Unghter  Prosnpina  was  stolen  by  Pluto,  and  how  the  mother  wandered  fax  ia 
quest  of  (he  maiden.  AStw  (raveling  in  human  form  nine  days,  and  everywhere  dis- 
mbuUng  her  gifts  to  mankind,  she  excited  the  idty  ot  Jupiter,  by  whom  Mercury  was 
dispatched  to  bring  back  Proserpina  from  Uie  Inieixial  world,  but  on  the  rondlUon  that 
she  must  spend  there  a  third  part  (or,  as  others  say,  one  half)  of  every  year.  The  myth 
of  C.  was  symbolical  of  the  growth  of  grain;  some  consider  that  this  Is  intimated  in  the 
name  Demeter,  which  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  toffa  meter.  "Mother  Earth."  Th" 
relations  of  ttie  worship  of  C.  with  agriculture,  nocial  order,  etc.,  were  expressed  in  her 
two  erreat  festivalii — the  Sletuinia  and  the  T^amophoria  (q.v.).  C.  was  especially 
worshiped  in  Crete,  Delos,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Arcadia,  Aigolis,  and  Attica.  Bulls, 
eows,  pigs,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits  were  offered  to  her.  Among  the  Romans,  her  fes- 
tivals were  styled  Cbrkalia;  and  of  these,  the  most  interesting  was  the  feast  celebrated 
by  the  rural  population  shortly  before  harvest,  when  the  country  people,  dressed  In 
white,  and  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  danced  and  sang  harvest  songs  in  honor  of  the 
goddess.  The  feast  In  April  lasted  several  days,  and  was  celebrat^  by  games  of  the 
circus.  C.  was  represented,  most  commonly,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  having  her 
head  crowned  with  a  garland  of  corn-cars,  and  holding  a  torch,  a  mdEet,  or  a  poppy  In 
her  hand.  See  ilius.,  Mttholoot,  voL  Z.:  and  JfiuEUSiNiAN  Mtbtrbibb. 


^  one  of  the  planetoids  (q.vA  and  the  first  of  them  that  was  discovered.  I( 
was  first  seen  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  Jan.  1,  1801.  He  continued  to  observe  its  motion 
till  the  IStfa  of  Feb.,  when  illness  obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  obaerrotlons,  which, 
however,  snflBced  to  enable  astronomers  approximately  to  calculate  its  orbld.  It  was 
— rly  a  year  after  before  it  again  became  vidble,  owing  to  Its  a^voaoh  to  the  sun. 
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O.'s  magnitude  is  leaa  than  that  of  the  moon;  and  it  looks  Bke  a  star  betweoi  the 
eerenth  and  ei^^hth  magnitudes. 

CEKETTS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eactea  (q.v.),  containing  about  109 
known  species,  among  which  are  acme  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  of  Uiat  order.  One 
of  these  Is  0.  tptdomaimiu,  one  of  the  most  common  greenhouse  plants  in  the  U.  8.. 
and  sometimes  cultivated  even  in  windows.   Its  large  flowers  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  cokn^ 

the  inner  petals  with  a  violet  tinge :  they  spring  singy  from  the  younger  branches.  Th» 
fruit,  when  well  ripened,  is  of  a  delicious  flavor.   The  plant  is  a  nutive  of  Mexico. 

GEBIftHOLA,  a  t  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  23  m.  s.  e.  of  Foggia.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts — ^the  old  and  new  town,  in  the  former  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  walls  still  rem^n— and  is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victoty  oMained  over  the 
Fiench  hr  the  Spaniards  In  1W8l  and  iriiich  established  the  sirorama^  oS.  Bpaht  in 
Naples.  C.  has  mann&ctnres  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  cotton  and  fruits.  Pop.  about 
26,000. 

CE^QO,  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  was  anciently  called  Cythera; 
is  situated  in  Uie  Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Horea  a  narrow 
strait;  lat.  36°  28'  n.,  long.  28°  e.  It  has  an  area  of  107  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  In  1880  of 
6015.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of  land,  It  is  a  very  barren,  dry,  and  monn- 
tainous  Island.  In  some  parts,  however,  com,  wine,  and  olive-oil  are  raised.  There 
are  two  great  caverns  in  the  Island— one  In  the  sea-cliff  at  the  termination  irf  the  wild 
glen  of  Hilopo^mos;  the  other  known  \yf  the  name  of  the  cavern  of  St.  So|khia^  from  a 
small  chapel  at  its  mouth  dedicated  to  this  saint,  is  situated  at  abont  one  and  a  half 
hours'  ride  from  Oapsall,  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  former  cavern  Is  said  to 
be  8  m.  in  length,  and  so  low  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  creep,  in  many  places,  on  hands 
and  knees  to  explore  iL  The  latter — that  of  St.  Sophia — ^is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  pos* 
sesses  singular  beauty;  it  abounds  in  enormous  stalactites  of  various  shapes  and  great 
beauty.  £  ancient  times,  C.  was  sacred  to  Venus,  being,  according  to  the  old  my  thofogy, 
the  island  that  received  this  goddess  when  she  arose  from  the  sea. 

CEKIN'TEnB  (abusively  named  HEKnrmus,  l.e.,  a  baiter),  a  heretic  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing  better  than  uncertain  and  con- 
fused accounts.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  studied  philosophy  in  Alex- 
andria. From  Egypt  he  pass^  into  Aua  Minor,  and  lived  in  Gphesus  contemporane* 
onsly  (ac(»rding  to  the  belief  of  the  chnrch)  with  the  aged  apostle  John.  Tradljtion 
tells  us  that  John  held  the  heretic  to  such  detestation,  that,  on  a  certain  occadon,  when 
he  encountered  C.  In  the  baths  of  Epliesus,  be  immediately  left  the  place,  saying  to 
those  about  him:  "Let  us  flee  home,  lest  the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  u  with- 
in." It  was  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  written  in 
opposition  to  the  tenets  of  C. ;  and  the  Roman  presbyter  Cains  (abont  tiie  doae  of  ttw 
2a  c)  supposed  that  C.  liad  revenged  himself  by  falsely  aacribiog  the  antiioTBhlp  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  Bt  John— it  beiu^  m  reality  his  own  workl  The  fathers  contradict  one 
another  in  their  accounts  of  Cermthus.  Some  describe  him  as  a  complete  Gnostic,  In 
which  case  he  would  be  tiie  earliest  recorded  teaclier  of  that  sect;  others  say  that 
he  hxAA  coarse  and  sensual  millenarian  views,  making  the  mSienvium  (q.v.),  with 
the  licentious  imcf  of  an  Arab,  consist  chiedy  in  "nuptial  delights;"  and  that  he 
believed  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  in  part  binding  upon  Christians.  There  can 
be  no  douljt  that  C.  made  nse  of  the  Jewish  law  at  le;)st  as  a  symbol  for  his  Qnostic 
doctrines,  and  also  employed  millenarian  terms  in  a  symbolical  manner;  a  very  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do,  on  the  hypothesis  which  Neander  and  others  have  suggested — that 
Gnosticism  originated,  not  among  the  minds  which  had  received  a  true  Hellenic  cul- 


the  material.    C.  being  the  oldest  teacher  of  Judaico-Gnostic  principles,  there  vonld 


sistent  throughout,  but  bears  evident  marks  of  being  formed  in  a  transition  epoch. — 
Paulus  HUtoria  Cerinthi  (Jena,  1799);  Neander,  EiTchengmt^tkhte,  vol.  i.,  part  3. 

CE'BITS,  or  O'CHRdiTB,  Is  the  tSicate  of  cerium.  It  is  found  as  a  mineral  in  gneiss, 
at  Weatmanland,  Redderhyttan,  and  Bastnfts.    It  contains  in  100  parts— silica,  19; 

riroxide  ot  cerium,  26.55;  oxide  of  laothannm,  83.88;  carbonic  acid.  4.62;  alumfai^ 
68;  peroxide  of  iron,  8.58;  lime,  &66;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.S7;  and  water,  9.1.  ft 
occurs  la  granular  pieces  of  a  clove-brown,  cherry-red,  or  gray  color,  with  a  wfatts 
streak,  a  splintery  fracture,  an  adamantine  luster,  and  is  translucent  at  the  edges. 

CXBI'THnnc,  a  geons  and  the  type  of  a  family.  tsenOdadm,  of  gasteropodoua  mol- 
losca  of  the  order  jMsfKasfrraneAtato  of  Cuvier.  Tlie  shell  la  v^ctA,  elongated,  and 
mainr-whlrled,  wlfli  an  oval  oblique  aperture,  which  has  a  short  canal  in  front  Hm 
species  of  tills  family  are  numerous,  most  of  them  marine,  but  many  Inlialritinc  estoaries 
and  brackish  rather  than  salt  water;  some  are  fonnd  iu  lakes  and  rivers.  A  ftw  belCHig 
to  temperate  olimatas,  but  mostof  thsm  are  tropical,  and  in  mangrove  swamps  they  par 
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ttcaUriy  abound.  The  fossU  species  are  very  numeroiu,  almost  all  llmHed  to  the  tertiary 
lormatloiu.   See  Baobhot  Bieds.   See  llluB.,  Tkktiaby  Pksiod,  voL  XIY. 

OB'XIUK,  Is  a  rare  metal  found  native  in  cerlte  (q.  t.)  and  a  few  other  minerals.  It  is 
a  white  metal,  has  not  been  obtained  in  any  quantity,  is  not  theref(»re  employed  in  any 
maaufacture,  and  forms  two  oxides  and  a  numerous  claas  of  salts. 

CEBHV8CHI,  Enbico,  1821-66;  b.  Milan,  Italy,  took  part  In  the  revolatton  of 
1848-49;  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  assisted  Garibaldi  In  the  defense  of  BiMue. 
He  went  to  France  In  1860  and  engaged  In  banking  business;  became  one  of  the 
chief  stockholders  of  Le  Siic/e,  in  which  he  discussed  economical  questions  with 
great  ability,  opposing  the  Socialists.  Thla  course  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  tteinK 
shot,  first,  by  the  Cnrnmunists,  and,  upon  their  suppression,  by  a  Bonapartlst  eeneral. 
Disgnsted,  he  left  France  and  Tislted  Egypt,  China,  and  Japan,  collecting  and  bring- 
ing liack  so  many  valuable  works  of  art  as  to  make  bis  residence  in  Paris  a  veri- 
table mosenm;  returned  to  Paris  in  187S;  in  1876  visited  England;  and  in  1877  the 
United  States,  where  he  delivered  several  addresses  on  economical  questions.  He  vub- 
VOieil  Sfptmse  d  une  aceutation  partSs  par  M.  da  Gavmtr  (1361);  Jifeoanigus  d«  VSehangt 
(1865);  CfOntn  le  billet  de  JBemgue,  dipotUion$  et  vMss  (1866);  Jtluntm*  des  Sociiiis  at-oplro' 
tivea  (1866);  Discoura  (1871);  Or  ^  argent  (1874);  La  QuaMen  monitaire  en  AUemagne 
(1875);  saver  vindiccUed  (1876);  2f.  MMid  Cimalier  ft  le  MmHaUitme  (1876);  Le  Bland  bia 
(m78);  Le$  Projttt  monSterireB  de  M.  Say  (1879);  Le  BimStaUiame  h  15i  nSceaaaire  (1881). 

CEB0O&&FET  (Oreek  herot,  wax;  gntpko,  I  write),  is  the  art  of  engraving  on  a 
copper  plate  covered  with  wax,  from  which  a  stereotype  plate  Is  taken. 

GEBOPL&S'TIG  (I^t.  eera,  wax),  the  art  of  modeling  in  wax.   Bee  Wax-wobe. 

GEBOSTBO'TUX,  or  Cestbo'ttth  (Lat.),  a  species  of  encanstic  painting  uptm  hom  or 
Ivory,  the  lines  of  the  design  being  burned  in  with  the  Minim  or  bumuig  needle,  and 
wax  liitroduced  m  the  furrows  thus  made. 

OEBOXTIOH.   See  Wax  Palm. 

CEBS^TO,  a  t.  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Benerento,  situated  on  a  slope  of 
flw  Apenninra,  about  23  m.  n.e.  of  Capua.  It  Is  a  wetl-bnilt  town,  with  a  cathcoisl, 
and  manufactures  of  coarse  doth.   The  district  produces  good  wine.   Fop.  0000: 

CEBBO  SB  FA800,  or  Pasco.   See  Cbbbo  Gordo. 

CEBBO  60B90,  a  mountain  pass  on  the  national  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city 
<A  Ifezlca  April  18, 1847,  Gen.  Scott,  with  a  United  States  force  xO.  8500,  defeated  Senta 
Anns,  the  Uencan  leader,  with  13.000  men.  at  this  place.  The  Hexican  Iosb  waa  from 
1000  to  laoO  killed  and  wounded  and  8000  prisoners;  that  of  the  other  sids^  88  killed 
and  868  wounded. 

CEBBO  GOBDO.  a  dty  of  Peru,  the  capital  of  the  raoTince  of  Pasco,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Junin.  It  Is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  richest  nlver  mines  in  the  republic ;  and, 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  14,100  fL,  it  has,  all  the  year  round,  the  Lemperattire  fA  an 
English  winter.  The  population  Is  estimated  at  about  14,0J0.  C.  G.  Is  140  m.  to  the 
n.e.  of  Lima. 

CEBBO  CKtBDO.  a  co,  in  n.  Iowa,  iutenected  both  e.  and  w.,  and  n.  and  s.  by  rail- 
roads,  and  watered  by  Shell  Rock  river,  Lime  Creek  and  the  heaawatereof  Beaver  Dam 
dver ;  676sq.m. ;  pop.  "OO,  14,864.   It  is  an  agricultural  region.   Co.  seat.  Mason  City. 

CEBBO  CiOBOO  DE  FOIOBI',  a  mountain  in  Bolivia,  directly  b.w.  of  PotosI,  contain- 
ing very  rich  silver  mines.   The  summit  is  16,150  ft  above  sea  level. 

CEBTALDO,  a  market  t.  of  central  Italy,  Is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Elsa,  about 
18  m,  S.W.  of  Florence.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  residence  of  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the 
scene  of  his  death.  His  honse.  siinnoanted  with  a  tower,  ia  still  standing,  and  contains 
the  articles  of  fnnilture  bdoBj^ng  to  the  poet's  time,  and  a  fresco  painting  of  him  by 
Benvenuto  (^UfaiL   Pop.  7,600. 

CEETHl'ABX,  a  family  of  birds,  senerally  placed  in  the  great  ordert'fM»Mr«or  jMT- 
isrAw,  and  tribe  imuirodree,  althoa^  some  naturalists  have  ranked  them  in  the  order 
aeantores.  Thcv  mostly  live  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  feeding  on  insects 
which  they  find  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  and  many  of  them  aia  themselves  by  their 
stiff  tail-feathers  in  reti^ning  their  position  as  they  search  for  tbeirfood  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar stem.  Their  claws  are  long  and  sharp ;  the  hind-toe  Is  also  elongated,  so  that  they  can 
take  firm  hold  of  the  bark  or  of  a  small  branch;  and  many  of  them  can  pass  round  a 
borlxontal  branch,  clinging  to  Its  nnder-snrface  with  their  backs  to  the  ground.  Tbeblllof 
many  is  slendar  and  curred;  others,  however,  have  a  comparatively  short  and  straigbt 
bilL  The  tongue  Is  cartilaginous  at  the  eztronity,  and  so  fitted  to  aid  in  seizing  insect 
jfmr.  Theplumage  is  usiully  dull  and  uniform;  but  the  birds  are  lively  and  active  in 
their  habits.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  diffused;  they  are  divided  into  ■ 
number  of  genera.   All  of  them  are  small  birds. 

OEBTmCATZ,  a  written  teetimony  to  the  truth  of  a  certadn  fact  or  facts.  The  law 
of  England  recognizes  certificates  for  various  purposes.  1.  Annual  C.  of  atlorneys.  See 
ATTOiiir£T.  2.  C.  of  qipointment  of  the  creditors'  assignees  to  a  bankrupt's  estate 
and  effects.  8.  C.  of  confonnity  of  a  bankrupt.  4,  C.  of  counsel,  to  enable  a  pauper  to 
Utigate  informA  pavperit.  6.  C  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  cwnmOD-law  courts  at 
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Westminster,  which  are  of  varioua  kinds  and  for  various  purposes.  6.  C.  of  registry  ol 
a  ship;  which  is  a  copy  of  what  is  entered  in  the  registry  of  the  ship  in  the  books  of  the 
custom-house.  This  C.  is  granted  hy  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  principal  officer  oC 
the  customs  at  the  port  of  registry,  and  delivered  to  the  captain  as  a  voucher  of  the  chai^ 
acter  and  privileges  of  the  vessel  as  an  American  ahlp. 
CBBTIFIED  COPY.   See  Evidence. 

CERTIOBABI  (Latin,  to  be  certiorated,  or  more  accurately  and  fully  informed  of),  Is 
a  vrit  issued  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  court  or  to  a  body  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
each  as  commissionera,  magistrates,  assessors  of  taxes,  etc.  It  requires  some  proceeding 
pending  in  the  lower  court,  or  the  record  of  some  cause  terminated  where  the  proceecf 
ings  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  common  law,  to  be  sent  to  the  sup^or 
court  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  same  or  of  removing  it  before  trial  and 
judgment,  and  is  employed  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  When  used  as  a  means 
of  review  of  an  actual  decision  it  de^  with  questions  of  law  rather  than  with 
those  of  fact.  As,  for  example,  if  a  board  of  assessors  of  taxes  should  decide  that  ihe 
propertTof  a  bank  invested  in  United  States  bonds  could  be  taxed  under  the  authority 
of  uie  State,  the^  would  have  dedded  a  question  of  law  which  might,  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  certiorari,  be  re-opened  before  superiOT  tribunals  and  ultimately  before  the 
supreme  court.  The  writ  is  granted  or  refused  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior  court, 
and  the  usual  result  is  that  the  proceedings  below  are  either  quenched  or  amrmed. 

In  England,  it  issues  in  civil  cases,  out  of  the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court  of 
justice,  and  in  criminal,  from  the  queen's  bench  division  of  the  same  court.  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  latter  division,  and  is  the  usual  mode  of  ootrectingexoeBBea  of  Justicec 
of  the  peace  in  miscellaneous  matters. 

OEBTO'BA  DI  PA'VIA,  La,  one  of  the  moot  celebrated  monasteries  in  the  world, 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Favia,  and  founded,  1396,  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo 

Yisconti,  first  duke  of  Milan,  to  appease  his  conscience  for  the  murdra  of  his  uncle.  The 
church  is  a  splendid  structure  In  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  ground-plan  being  Z4S 
ft.  long  by  173  ft.  broad.  It  has  altogether  13  chapels,  7  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
chur(;ti,  and  5  in  the  transept,  some  of  wliich  are  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings. The  richly  sculptured  facade,  designed  by  Ambrogio  da  Fossano,  named  Borgog- 
none,  was  commenced  in  1473.  The  building  is  made  up  of  various  styles,  but  the 
pointed  prevails  in  the  Interior,  which  is  decorated  with  frescoes,  paintings,  etc. ,  by  Dan 
Crespi,  Andrea  Solari,  Campi,  and  Amhro^  Fossano,  and  contains  a  gozgeoua  bigh- 
altar,  the  maosoleum  of  the  founder,  and  several  monuments. 

OEBTTIEES.  This  term  is  applied  to  yellow  waxy  matter  which  is  seeietedt^  certain 
^ands  lying  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  or  the  passage  that  lea^  from  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  mun  use,  doubtless,  is  to 
lubricate  this  passage.  It  possesses  a  [>eculiar]y  Sitter  taste,  and  some  phy^ologists  have 
believed  that  in  consequence  of  this  property  it  prevents  insects  from  entering  the  audi- 
tory canal.   It  is  popularly  known  as  ear-wax. 

CBBTTSE,  or  WnrrB-LEAS,  the  basis  of  white  oil-paint,  is  a  carbonate  ^  lead.  It  has 
several  other  names — ^krems,  Nottingham  white,  flake-white,  etc.  Like  all  other  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  C.  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  exhalations  from  sewers,  or  bv  any- 
thing which  contwns  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  which  case  it  is  changed  to  a  dull  and 
leaden  hoe.  Neither  will  it  bear  to  be  mixed  with  any  pigment  cont^ning  sulphur, 
such  as  vermilion.  It  is  supposed  that  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  might  be  substituted  for 
C.  as  a  white  pigment  with  advantage. 

CEBITT'TI,  GiUBEPPB  Antoine  Joacrxx,  1788-03;  a  Jesuit  and  professor  in  the  col- 
lege of  that  order  in  Lyons.  Among  his  works  are  an  Apology  for  the  InxtUute  of  the 
JexuUt;  a  Memoir  of  the  People  cf  Pranee;  a  poem  entitled  The  Garden  of  BieU.  He  also 
edited  a  weekly  journal,  and  was  once  elected  to  the  le^slative  assembly. 

CESVAH'TES  8AATE  DBA,  HiouBL  DB,  one  of  the  greatest  imaginative  writers  of 
Spain,  was  b.  of  an  old  Galician  family,  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  Oct.  9, 1547.  He  studied 
at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at  Madrid,  wliere  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
learned^  theologian,  Juan  Lopez  de  Hoyos,  who  was  then  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  tlie 
university.  But  bis  natural  love  of  poetry  led  him  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  writing 
elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  Filena.  When  33  years  oliC 
C.  served  for  some  time  as  valet-de-chambre  to  cardinal  Qiulio  Aquaviva  of  Rome.  In 
1570,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  command  of  the  papal  admiral,  Marco  Antonio 
Colonna,  and  fought  gallantly  against  the  Turks.  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  he  was 
maimed  for  life  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  left  hand.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  vari- 
ous campaigns.  Captured  by  an  Algerine  sqtindron,  he  was  made  a  slave,  but  was  ran- 
somed in  l'>80,  after  a  four  years' captivity.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  be  rejoined  his  regi 
ment  In  the  army  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  support  his  chiims  in  Portugal,  and  distioguislied 
himself  in  the  expedition  to  tlw  Azores.  In  1584,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  retired 
into  private  life,  to  devote  his  attention  to  literature.  Soon  after  his  publication  of  the 
pa8U>ra1  romance.  Galatea  (1584).  he  married,  commenced  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
produced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  manv  as  30  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the 
Iragedjr  Humaiieia  is  the  most  remarkable.  During  the  years  1588-99,  he  lived  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  in  Seville.   In  1605.  he  once  more  appeared  as  an  author,  and  nov 
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In  k  sphere  exactly  suited  to  his  genius.  In  his  Immorlal  work,  Don  QuixoU,  said  to  have 
been  written  in  prison,  C,  satirized  the  prevailing  taste  for  extravagant  romances  of 
chivalry.  The  first  part  of  this  great  satirical  work  appeared  In  Madrid,  and  was  received 
at  first  coolly,  but  soon  afterwards  with  loud  applause,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
echoed  from  all  parts  of  educated  Europe.  Don  Quixote,  though  written  with  a  satirical 
purpose,  is  throughout  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  With  that  universality 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  genius.  C.  connected  a  universal  human  interest  with 
descriptions  of  local  and  temporary  characteilsUcs.  He  did  not  intend  by  his  Bon 
Quixote  to  burlesque  the  old  Spanish  knight-errantry,  for,  as  Mr.  Ford  remarks  {see 
Handbook  of  Spain,  part  i.,  p.  238),  "  the  thing  had  expired  a  century  before  his  birth;'' 
but  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  absurd  and  affected  romances  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
read,  and  which  were  believed  to  be  true  pictures  of  chivalry.  He  had  also,  it  is  quite 
clear,  another  object  ia  view — viz.,  to  show  that  the  deeper  and  truer  and  more  guile- 
less a  nature  is,  the  more  wtU  it  become  the  jest  and  butt  of  real  life;  but  he  likewise 
teaches  us  tiiat  the  pure  heart  and  the  high  soul  obtain  a  triampli  which  misfortunes 
and  blunders  cannot  tarnish ;  for  the  knight  always  "  disinterested,  generous^  elevated, 
and  beneficent,"  thongh  "the  sweet  bells  of  his  intellect  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune," 
maintains  throughout  a  firm  hold  on  our  affections  and  esteem.  Charles  Lamb  has  truly 
said,  that  readers  who  see  nothing  more  than  a  burlesque  in  Don  QukeotB,  have  bat  a 
shallow  appreciation  of  the  work. 

Though  received  with  enthu^asm,  Don  Quixote  brought  no  pecuniary  reward  to  the 
anther.  He  was  left  in  the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  tie  had  passed  so  many 
years,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  improve  his  circumstances.  After  silence  during  aev- 
eral  years,  G.  published  his  twelve  IfoveUu  Exampiare*  (Exemplary  Tales),  1018;  his 
Viage  al  Pamato  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  1614 — his  next  best  production  to  Don  Quieote; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  produced  eight  new  dramas,  but  these  were  indifferently 
retwired.  In  1014,  a  certain  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneds  published  at  Tarragona 
a  so-called  continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  which  was  made  a  vehicle  of  abuse  lav* 
iahed  on  Cervantes.  It  wpears  that  C.  suffered  considerably  under  these  despicable 
Httacks;  but  he  reroiged  mmself  in  noble  style  hj  puUishlng  (161S)  the  trm  continua- 
tion of  Don  Quixote,  i^ear  the  close  of  his  career,  C.  found  a  patron  In  the  count  of 
Lemos,  who  relieved  his  poverty.  During  tlie  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  in 
Madrid,  where  he  died,  April  28,  1616.  Ko  stone  marks  the  spot  where  his  remains 
were  interred.  His  novel.  The  Sorrowt  PemU*  and  SMtmunda,  was  poethumousiy 
published.  Jn.  1885,  when  the  house  in  which  the  poet  had  lived  in  Madrid  was  rebuilt, 
a  bust  of  C,  by  the  sculptor  Don  Antonio  Bolfi,  was  placed  in  the  front. 

Among  the  several  editions  of  Don  Quixote,  we  mar  mention  the  splendid  one  in  4 
vols.  (Hadhd,  1780);  that  by  FelUcer  (B  vols.,  Madri4.179e);  the  fourth  published  by 
the  Madrid  Academy,  with  an  admirable  life  of  0.  by  Nawrete  (S  vols.,  ludrid,  1819) ; 
Viego  Clemendn'B  edition,  with  the  most  complete  commentary  (6  Tola. ,  Madrid,  1888-89) ; 
and  a  good  pocke^edltion,  published  at  Lelpslc  (6  vols.,  1800-7).  There  is  hut  one 
complete  edition  of  Cervantes'  works,  that  of  Rlvadeneyra  In  twelve  large  volumes 
(Madrid,  1868-64).  The  original  edition  of  Don  Quixote  has  been  reproduced  by  photog- 
raphy (3  vols.  Barcelona,  1871-74).  Therearealtogetheronehundred and  fifty  editions  of 
this  novel  In  the  original,  and  more  than  three  hundred  editions  in  other  languages. 
There  exist  translations  of  It  In  fourteen  languages,  the  last  in  English  being  that  of 
Watts  (188£n.  Tliere  are  nine  veisiona  In  French,  besides  numerous  abridgments; 
thirteen  In  German,  the  best  being  that  of  Braunfels  (1884);  ten  la  Russian,  including 
Jtbridgments  and  translations  from  the  French,  and  three  in  Italiui,  besides  single  trans- 
lations into  Dutch,  Danish,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Swedish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Servian, 
and  modem  Greek.  Besides  the  life  of  Cervantes  by  Navarette,  mentioned  above,  there 
is  also  a  good  one  by  Moran,  attached  to  the  idition  de  luxe  of  Don  Quixote,  published 
In  three  quarto  volumes  at  Madrid  (1863).  Of  the  collected  works  of  C,  an  edition, 
not  containing  the  comedies,  appeared  at  Madrid  (16  vols.,  180S-5);  and  another,  without 
the  Jourjiey  to  Pamanue,  was  published  in  the  same  city  (11  vols.,  1829).  Don  Aug. 
Garcia  de  Arrieta  published  a  selection  from  the  works  of  C.  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1826-83); 
and  a  reprint  of  the  collected  works  is  included  In  Baudry's  CUeedon  de  he  Mt^oree 
Autora  EapaHoUi  (Paris,  1840-41).  England  has  been  fertile  in  translations  of  C.'s 
immortal  work.  The  first  Is  that  of  Thomas  Skelton  (1612-20),  In  addition  to  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Philips,  Kotteuz,  SmoUett,  Durfey,  Jarvis,  Wllmot,  and  Clark. 
The  besf  are  those  of  Skelton,  Jarvis,  and  Clark,  anfl  of  Duffield  (1881),  Ormsby  (1885), 
and  Watts  (1888-90).    See  Navarrete's  t^ida  de  Miguel  CervujUcs  tSaavedra  (1810). 

CXBVE'XA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  28  m.  e.  of  the  city  of  Lerida. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  surrounded  by  old  walla  pierced  with  nine  gates,  and  the 
west  approach  Is  commanded  by  a  castle,  which  Is  now  In  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
university  of  Lerida  was  removed  here  by  Philip  T.,  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Barcelona.  The  university  building,  a  massive  but  unsightly  edifice,  is  still  standing. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics.   Pop.  4'200. 

CEBTETTRB,  or  Cebtbt'ri,  is  a  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cfere,  In  a, 
Etruria,  near  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  in  the  district  of  Civita  Vecchla,  32  m.  from  Rome. 
It  afforded  refuge  to  the  Tarquins  after  their  expulsion  from  Bcnne,  and  was  by  the 
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BomaDB  chosen  aa  the  safeat  hiding-place  of  their  tieaBures  dmine  the  ooenpatk»  ct 
the  capital  by  the  OauLs.  The  old  city  thenceforward  declined,  and  in  ISSO  was 
deserted  by  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  present  village  of 
Ceil  From  tlie  fact  that  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  Roman  citizenahip 
without  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  "Caerite  franchise"  came  to  be  a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  disfranchisement.  Many  interesting  Etruscan  remains  have  been  found  In  the 
tombs  of  the  city.  One  of  the  sepulchres  belonged  to  the  Tarquln  family.  SeefUni., 
Abchitkcturk,  vol.  L 

CSXTIA,  a  L  of  central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  18  m.  8.&e.  of  RanrnoL  Ik 
is  regnlarly  bailt,  has  a  cathedral  and  sereral  conrentB;  and  from  a  marsh  in  the  neigb> 
borhood  many  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained. 

CESTnUB  Ain>  OEB'Vin.  Bee  Deer. 

CEBTH,  Hont  (Oer.  Ifatterhom;  ItaL  Monte  BiMoX  a  mounts  of  Penidne 
Alps,  about  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  Hont  Blanc,  and  between  the  Val^  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Yal  d'Aoeta  in  Piedmont.  Above  an  unlwoken  shuaer  line  of  11,000  ft.  bifl^  it  rises  in 
an  ioacceasible  obelisk  of  rock,  more  than  8000  ft.  fai^ier,  and  is  describedby  the  1^ 
prof.  Forbes  as  the  most  striking  natural  object  he  hau  ever  seen.  Tbe  total  elevatkm 
of  the  mountain  is  14,830  feet.  The  Col  of  Mont  C,  nsed  as  a  passage  tot  hcHvee  and 
mules  in  summer,  has  an  elevation  of  10,938  feet  See  Mattkhhoks. 

CEBVnrA'BA,  a  t  of  Italy,  In  the  province  of  AvelUno,  13  m.  n.w.  of  Avellino.  It 
baa  a  convent  and  several  churches,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  diBtrict.  Pop. 
about  8000. 

CE'SABX,  GurasFFE  (sometimes  called  Qtusbffoso,  or  Catalibbb  d'Abpzho),  an 
Italian  painter,  was  b.  at  Rome,  1S70,  and  d.  there  In  1640  (or  1842).  He  was  greatlr 
bonored  by  no  less  than  five  popes,  and  his  paintings  were  always  highly  popular,  ma 
works — in  fresco  and  oil — iTisplay  lively  Imagination,  gay  coloring,  and  great  tact  in 
execution;  but  are  deficient  in  natural  simplicity,  correctness  of  design,  i^ymmetiyof 
arrangement,  and  dignity  of  style.  As  he  was  the  most  briUiaot  of  the  manneiists,  he 
was  the  chief  object  ol:  the  attacks  made  by  the  artistic  reformers,  Caravaggio,  the 
Caracci,  and  their  followers — who  constituted  the  natvralutC-~Qn  the  conventional  or 
peeudo-idealistic  style  of  painting. 

OEa&BOT'TI,  MixcHiosB,  an  excellent  Italian  poet,  was  b.  at  Padua,  16th  Hay, 
1730,  and  d.  8d  Nov.,  1808.  He  gained  a  reputation  by  the  vigor  and  oririnalityof 
blsstyle,  especiallyin  his  translation  oflfocpherson'BOttMn(3v{&,  Padua,  1768).  The 
Tersincation  of  this  work,  like  that  of  C.'s  free  translation  of  theilfod,  under  the  title  of 
La  MvTte  di  Ettors,  was  admired  by  Alfleri.  C.  unquestionably  threw  fresh  life  into 
Italian  literature,  but  few  in  this  country  will  consider  his  enthuuasm  very  rational, 
wlien  it  could  induce  him  to  think  poor  lucpherson  a  better  poet  than  Homer.  C.'s  best 
work  was  his  Sagmo  sulia  FUemfia  delie  Li^u»  (Padoa,  1785),  written  in  oppoaition  to 
the  academical  pedantry  of  La  Cnuca,  His  prose  atyte  is  vlgonnu,  but  foQ  of  Innova- 
tioiu,  especially  Qalliciams. 

CEUXOTITCH.  BeeCzAB. 

CEBE-KA,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  about  13  m.  B.e.  of  Fori],  oo  the  Snullan  7^ay.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill-slope,  washed  by  the  Savio.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
I*alasaso  PubbUco,  tbe  Capuchin  church,  and  the  libnuy  fannd«l  by  Domenico  Malatesta 
Novello,  in  1453,  with  a  rich  collection  of  M8S.  There  are  many  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, as  befits  a  place  that  gave  birth  to  two  popes— Fiua  YL  and  TII.  It  has  some 
silk  factories,  with  a  trade  In  wine  and  silk;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  productive  snlphur- 
minea.   Pop.  about  87,000. 

GESVO'LA,  Lmai  Fauca,  di,  U..D.,  County  b,  in  Turin,  Italy,  1883.   When  but  16 

Sears  old  he  enlisted  in  the  war  against  Austria.  In  1850,  he  graduated  from  the  Turin 
oyal  Military  Academy,  receiving  a  commiselon  which  he  surrendered  in  1854.  In  tbe 
Crimean  war  he  was  a  staff  officer.  He  emlsrated  to  New  York  in  1860,  and  began 
teaching  languages.  The  next  year  he  married  one  of  hla  pupils,  a  daughter  of  Com- 
modore Reid,  of  the  U.  8.  navy.  In  the  war  of  the  rebelhon.  ha  was  ocd.  of  cavalry 
and  participated  In  many  engagements  until  June,  18Sf^  when  he  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.^  He  was  exchanged  not  long  after,  and  left  the  service  at  the  close 
ot  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  brigj^n.;  at  once  became  an  American  citizen,  and 
was  appointed  consul  at  Cyprus.  There  he  soon  interested  Iiimself  deeply  in  archae- 
ological researches,  and  brought  to  light  some  of  the  most  v^uable  remaiiu  of  andent 
Greek  art  thus  far  recovered  (see  iJtCHJS0l.0GV).  In  1878  he  gave  lectures  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1970  was  made  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  in  which  his  great  collection  Is  deposited.  He  published  jRmarehei  and  Diteovmes 
in  Cyprus  (1878). 

CB8PBDBB,  Cabum  Maituei.  db,  b.  in  Cuba.  1810;  educated  In  the  unlvnri^  at 
Havana,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  travded  in  Europe  and  learned  several  languages. 
At  Mamd  he  was  concerned  with  Prim  In  a  consplm?  to  overthrow  the  govern* 
ment,  and  was  compelled  to  fly.  He  returned  to  Cuba  and  began  the  wactlca  of  law 
When  Lopez  made  his  revolntfonary  experiment,  C.  sympathised  with  the  acts  and  waa 
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ImprkonetL  When  tba  revoH  of  1868  hegaa  he  w»a  the  loader,  and  one  of  his  flrst  acts 
ms  ID  liberate  the  slaves  on  his  aogir  estate.  On  the  10th  of  Oct.,  1688,  he  procUimed 
ttie  independence  of  Cuba  on  the  field  of  Tatm,  and  when  the  zepuUle  vtm  ftirniaUy 
organized,  April  10,  1BIS&,  he  ivas  decked  preahient  The  attempt  at  Terohitlon  was 
kmt  up  at  interrak  utttU  ISra.  ODtheSlatofFeb^.  in  that  year,  the  rdieUioavaai^ 
«laUj  declared  at  an  end.  O.  waa  Ulled     the  Spoiaida.  IWi. 

O^BmiXBi  Pablo  db,  1538-1606 ;  a  Spaidsh  theologian,  Ungtdst,  poet,  pdnter 
architect  and  sculptor;  b.  at  Cordova,  and  educated  at  AfoaJfi  de  ttenarcs,  ana  in  art 
at  Rome.  He  was  a  bold  and  correct  draughtsman,  a  skillful  anidmnlst,  and  a  master 
of  color  and  composition.  His  best  picture  Is  "  The  Last  Supper,"  at  Cordova.  But 
little  of  his  poetry  has  been  preserved,  the  most  important  being  fragments  of  The  Art 
4(  Puntinff.   C.  neld  the  office  of  piebend  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova 

cm,  probacy  a  cormption  for  amen,  from  Uie  ItaL  attmare,  to  impose  a  tax.  It 
has  long  been  used  in  Eneland  as  Bynonymoos  with  the  more  modem  noun  amettment. 
Oamden,  in  the  time  of  Euzi^th,  speaks  of  every  man  being,"cessed  tj  Hub  pole,  man 
hy  man,  aocordini;  to  the  valuatioa  of  their  goods  and  lands,     gee  Lun>^TaK 

GBM-FOOL.   See  Drjusaoe,  Sbvaoi!.  Saititakt  SciEircK. 

OEmO  BOVO'Kmi  (Lat  cesdon  or  surrender  of  goods),  a  process  which  the  law  of 
Scotland  has  borrowed  from  that  of  Rome,  and  wbidi,  like  many  others,  is  common  to 
it  with  most  of  the  continental  systems.  A  C.  B.  may  be  defined  to  be  an  equitable 
relief  from  the  severity  of  the  earlier  laws  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  granted  to  a  debtor 
in  consideration  of  a  ceseioa  of  his  goods  to  his  creditors.  Hie  junsdiction  in  cessios 
formerly  belonged  exclusively  to  the  court  of  session,  but  by  6  and  7  Will.  lY.  c.  56^  it 
was  extended  to  sheriJEb.  The  principal  regulations,  with  reference  to  this  process,  at 
{Hresent  in  force,  are  the  foUowing:  Any  debtor  in  prison,  or  who  has  been  in  prison,  or 
even  against  whom  a  warrant  of  TmprisonmeDt  has  been  Issued,  may  apply  for  a  cessio 
bonorum.  In  his  petition,  he  sets  lorth  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  and  his  williog- 
ness  to  surrender  his  estates,  and  prays  for  interim  protection.  This  petition  must  be 
Intimated  in  the  Qazette.  The  bankrupt  then  lodses  with  the  sherifl-clerk  a  state  of  his 
affairs,  subscribed  by  himself,  with  all  the  relative  books  and  papers.  On  a  day 
^pointed  for  the  purpose,  ho  is  examined  before  the  sheriff  on  oath;  and  if  his  creditors 
object  to  the  petition,  they  are  heard,  and  a  proof,  if  nccessaiy,  allowed  them.  What- 
ever ardxt  the  sheriff  may  pronounce  is  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  session,  or  a 
lord  ordinary  in  vacation.  Cessios  originating  in  tlus  court  of  ses^on  are  sued  out  in  the 
form  of  a  summons,  by  .which  all  the  creditors  are  o^cd  as  defeaders  to  the  action. 
Any  one  or  more  of  tl^m  may  appear;  and  the  pursuer  will  not  be  allowed  the  benefit 
xA  the  process,  till  he  has  sMisfiea  the  court  that  his  insolvency  has  arisen  from  misfor- 
tone,  and  that  bis  disclosure  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  is  full  and  honest.  The  burden  of 
proving  objections  to  his  statements,  and  to  the  evidence  which  he  may  produce,  will  be 
laid  on  the  creditors.  If  the  debtor  can  provide  security  to  attend  all  diets  when  called 
on,  the  slieriff  or  the  court  of  session  may  grant  him  liberaUon  or  protection  whilst  the 
process  is  peadiag.  A  decree  of  C.  B.  operates  as  an  assigmUion  of  the  debtor's  mova- 
ue  estate  in  favor  of  a  trustee  for  behoof  of  the  creditors.  These  trustees,  like  those  in 
sequestrations,  are  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  accountant  in  bankruptcr. 
A  C.  B.  differs  from  a  sequestration  (q.v.)  in  this,  that  it  confers  no  power  on  the  bank- 
rupt to  insist  on  his  discharge,  and  afford^  no  protection  against  the  attachment  of  his 
subsequent  acquisitions  by  his  creditors.    See  Inbolvkncv. 

OSniVflL  PntAMiD  or,  a  Roman  monument  of  the  Augurtan  age,  situated  doee  to 
the  FWto  San  Paolo,  partly  without  and  partly  within  Vbe  walla  of  Aurelian.  It  is 
knownto  every  English  trav^er,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  where 
Flrotestants  dying  in  Rome  are  buried.  The  exterior  form  Is  perfectly  preserved;  but 
of  the  paintings  which  formerly  decorated  the  internal  walls,  only  a  few  traces  remain. 
Several  copies  of  these  paintings  have  been  made,  of  which  we  may  mention  those  edited 
by  Falconieri,  1661.  The  pyramid  is  125  ft.  high,  100  ft.  in  width  at  the  base;  the  walla 
25  ft.  thick.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  tufa,  faced  with  slabs  of  Carrara  marble,  now  per- 
fectly black  with  age,  and  rests  on  a  base  of  travertine  8  ft.  high.  The  interior  contains 
burial  chambers  of  considerable  extent  The  inner  walls  are  covered  with  hard  stucco, 
uid  the  roof  is  vaulted.  Both  the  walls  and  the  roof  were  covered  with  paintings  of 
female  figures.  The  memory  of  the  Caius  Cestius  for  whom  this  pyramid  waa  built  has 
perished,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  Uie  Ceetius  wbsm  Cicero — in  the  ora- 
tion pro  FUueo — mentions  as  a  rich  man  of  business,  who,  having  do  children,  left  a 
iarge  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  moouraeot  to  himself.  Two  fluted  columcs  of 
white  muble,  now  standing  before  the  pyramid  of  C.,  with  their  bases  and  two  other 
bases,  were  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  1663,  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid.  In  the 
eenetery,  the  tematais  of  several  celebrated  men  have  their  lesting-place,  among  whom 
ore  (he  poets  Keats  and  Shelley,  Wyau  the  sculptor,  and  Bell  the  anatomist. 

OXamD  WOBia  (Let  csstea,  a  bud  or  throng),  a  family  of  safaaoo,  or  iolastinl 
wmns*  of  the  mder  ViMminika,  oonsisting  of  tape-wrams  and  other  creatarss 
whloh  rosemhie  them  In  stnietare  and  habits.  lite  number  of  diflenat  kinds  of  O.  W. 
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Is  neat  Their  nattml  history  la  impOTtant  In  reference  to  the  health  of  humaa  bdnn 
and  of  the  most  valuable  domesUcated  animals;  and  alttura^  the  subject  is  not  in  ail 
respects  an  agreeable  one,  it  presents  much  that  is  interesting  and  wonderfuL  Recent 
discoveries  liave  given  it  an  entirely  new  character. 

C.  W.,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  when  alone  they  possess  the  form  from  which 
their  name  is  derived,  are  in  reality  compound  animals,  like  many  zoophytes  and  asci* 
dians.  They  do  not,  however,  like  these,  subsist  by  food  entering  the  system  through 
mouths  with  which  the  individuals  composing  it  arefuroished;  for  the  Joints  of  acesttud 
worm,  the  individuals  composing  the  system  or  "colony,"  have  no  mouth;  nor  is  Ihexe 
any  mouth  in  what  is,  on  various  accoimte,  quite  properly  regarded  as  the  head,  but 
nutriment  is  obtained  from  the  summnding  medium  by  endotmote  (q.v.);  noutii^g 
juices  entering  everywhere  through  the  skin,  as  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
into  the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  which  the  whole  body  consists.  The  head  of 
a  cestoid  worm  is  furnished  with  organs — different  in  different  kinds — by  which  It 
affixes  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  of  a  vertebrate  animal.  When  first  it 
gets  into  this  situation,  the  boily  is  very  short,  and  has  no  joints;  but  they  soon  begin 
to  appear  as  transverse  strife,  and  gradually  increasing  In  size,  become  in  most  of  the 
kinds  very  distinct,  and  at  last  separate  from  the  system  in  which  they  were  produced, 
and  are  carried  away  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  animal  which  contained  them.  This 
does  not  take  place,  nowever,  till  they  have  not  only  become  mature  in  the  development 
of  the  sexual  organs — the  principal  organs  to  be  observed  In  them — but  until  they  are 
lull  of  what  are  called  eggs,  which,  indeed,  are  rather  Toung  ones  ready  for  a  separate 
existence,  and  each  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  protective  shelf.  Each  joint  of  a  cestoid  worm 
is  androgynous.  Whilst  the  most  matured  joints  are  thrown  off  from  the  posterior  end, 
new  Joints  are  continually  formed,  as  at  flrst,  in  the  part  nearest  to  the  head.  The 
number  of  Joints  thus  formed  from  a  single  individual  Is  very  great,  as  will  appear 
when  it  Is  considered  that  tape  worms  have  been  found  SO  feet  long  or  upwards,  and 
that  these  have  probably  been  throwing  off  joints  in  large  numbers  before  opportunity 
has  been  obtained  of  measuring  them. 

As  the  C.  W.  have  no  mouth,  so  they  have  no  alimentary  canal.  Some  of  them,  as 
tiie  true  tape-worms,  have  been  supposed  to  imbibe  nourishment  by  the  sucking  disks  of 
the  head;  but  these  are  more  probably  mere  organs  of  attachment,  aud  the  canals  which 
are  seen  to  arise  behind  them,  apparently  belong,  not  to  the  dige8tivc,  but  to  the  vascular 
system,  and  are  united  by  transverse  vessels  or  vascular  rings  in  the  head  and  In  each 
of  the  segments.  The  only  trace  of  a  nervcms  system  hitherto  observed  is  a  single  gan- 
glion In  the  head,  vhtch  in  some  is  seen  to  send  off  nerves  to  the  suckers. 

The  division  Into  segments  remtdns  imperfect  in  some  cestoid  worms.  Those  of  the 
genus  %u2a— chiefly  found  in  birds  and  fishes — resemble  a  long  flat  ribbon,  not  even 
notched  along  the  edge,  and  containing  a  mere  series  of  hermaphrodite  brood-placoL 
When  segmentation  is  perfect,  the  segments  {proglotHdee),  on  separating  from  Uie  parent 
i^stem  {Hrobila),  possess  life  and  a  little  power  of  independent  motion,  creeping  away 
on  moist  nuund,  plants,  etc.  Their  period  of  separate  existence,  however,  is  briin;  they 
burst  or  decay,  and  the  numerous  minute  embryos  which  they  contsin  are  readv  to 
commence  their  career,  if  in  any  way  transferred  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of 
oroperkind,  which  is  generally  different  from  that  whose  intestine  their  parent  inhabited. 
This  may  happen  by  their  being  swallowed — or  even  the  proglotHt  itself — along  with 
water,  gross,  etc.  Borne  of  the  C.  W.  in  this  embryo  state  And  their  appro^iate  place 
in  the  stomachs  of  vertebrate,  and  others  in  those  of  invertebrate  animals. 

The  shell  being  broken  or  digested,  the  young  cestoid  Worm  is  set  free.  It  is 
extremely  unlike  the  proglottis  by  which  it  was  generated.  It  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  vesicle  furnished  with  a  few  mii7osccn)ic  hooks.  It  possesses,  however,  a  power  of 
active  migration  hy^  means  of  these  hooks,  and  Is  able  to  perforate  the  stomach  of  the 
animal  which  contains  it.  To  tliis  its  instinct  seems  immediately  to  prompt  it,  and  it  is 
BO  minute  that  it  passes  through  the  stomach  without  any  serious  inconvenient  to  the 
animal.  It  now  probably  gets  into  the  blood,  and  is  lodged  in  some  of  the  capillaries, 
from  which  it  makes  its  way  again  b^  perforation,  until  it  finds  a  suitable  place  in 
some  of  the  tissues  or  of  the  serous  cavities,  in  the  flesh,  or  in  such  organs  as  the  liver 
or  the  brain;  and  hero  relinquishing  all  active  migration.  It  rapidly  increases  in  size,  at 
the  same  time  developing  a  head,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  a  cestoid  worm,  and  generally 
rither  enpysta  itself  or  is  encysted— indosed  in  a  (q.T.>— according  to  drcmnstanoes, 
or  according  to  its  qiedes.  Great  numbers  of  such  parasites  are  sometimes  inesent  in  a 
■higle  animal,  causing  disease  and  even  death.  Until  recently,  thev  were  regarded  hr 
naturalists  as  constituting  species  and  genera  quite  distinct  nrom  the  0.  W..  of  whico 
they  are  really  the  young;  and  the  name  sootem,  formerly  given  to  one  of  these  supposed 
genera,  has  now  become  a  common  name  for  the  young  of  alt  C.  W.  in  this  stage,  as 
farm  is  the  common  name  for  the  young  of  insects  in  their  flrst  stage  after  being  hatdied 
from  the  egg.  Those  scoUces  which  inhabit  vertebrate  animals  very  generally  become 
distended  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  in  this  state  were  formerly  regarded  as  hydatids 
(q.v.);  little  else,  indeed,  appearing  without  very  careful  examination,  but  a  small  bag 
sued  with  fluid,  the  scolex  bead  being  formed  within  the  bag,  although  capable  of  being 
everted  from  it,  as  the  flngw  of  a  gfove  which  has  been  drawn  in  at  the  end  is  tnmea 
out.   Bach  is  tiM  young  ot  the  CfHnmon  tape-worm  {femia  aotHun),  formerly  koown  to 
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DBtuntliBts  as  eytUeerctu  eeHitloaa,  and  found  In  the  flesh  of  the  pig  and  of  some  other 
animals,  and  sometimes  of  man.  It  is  this  scolez,  ezlBtlng  In  great  numbers,  wbidi 
produces  in  the  pig  the  diseased  state  commonly  known  as  meoAy;  aod  it  is  very  unsafe 
even  to  handle  measly  pork  in  a  raw  state,  because  a  scolex  accidentally  getting  into  the 
mouth,  and  thence  into  the  stomach,  is  likely  to  become  a  formidable  inmate  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  particular  species  has  the  power  of  multi- 
plying in  its  BColex  state,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig 
may  be  un&Torable  to  its  so  doing,  and  the  prodigmus  numbers  sometimes  existing  in  a 
single  animal  hare  probably  all  entered  by  the  mouth  in  the  way  already  described,  the 
contents  of  a  single  proglottis  or  Joint  of  a  tape-worm  being  perhaps  sofflcieot  to  account 
for  them ;  but  some  scolices,  as  that  called  ecenurut  eawraHa,  found  in  the  brdn  of 
sheep,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease  called  aiaggera — now  known  to  be  the  scolex  of  a 
tamia  of  the  dog — are  proliferous  by  a  sort  of  pullulation,  so  that  clusters  of  scolices 
cover  the  same  parental  vesicle.  Until,  however,  the  scolex  reaches  the  intestine  of  an 
animal  suited  to  it,  its  propagation  is  entirely  nnsezual,  and  no  organs  of  sex  exist;  but 
no  sooner  is  it  there,  than  it  begins  to  develop  itself  into  a  cestoid  worm,  and  to  produce 
androgynous  joints,  fertile  of  new  embryos,  as  already  described.  Thus  we  nave  in 
these  creatures  an  instance,  in  its  relations  the  most  Important  known,  of  the  recoDtly 
discovered  alternation  of  generations.  See  Obnerations,  Alternation  of.  The 
transference  of  the  scolex  from  its  place  of  growth  to  that  in  which  it  becomes  a  cestoid 
worm,  usually  if  not  always  takes  place  by  the  animal  which  contains  it  being  eaten  by 
that  whose  intestine  is  suitable  to  its  perfect  development.  Each  kind  of  cestoid  worm 
Is  Umited  to  certain  kinds  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  if  introdoced  into  the  stonutdi  of  other  kinds,  the  scolices  soon  die.  The  only  C. 
W.  which  Inftet  the  human  specieB  are  tetibiiNiepAafu*  (q.v.)  htUu,  and  tape-wonns(a.v.). 
Bee  Yon  Biebold's  intoesting  work  on  tape  and  (Title  -wonoB,  printed  for  the  Sydennam 
Society  (London.  18B7>. 

CSffCSA'CIOH,  a  genus  of  sharks,  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  ee»traei- 
ontida,  although  not  more  than  two  species  are  known  as  now  existing.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  having  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal,  the  first  dorsal  situated  over  the  space 
between  the  pectorals  and  ventrals;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dorsal;  a  short, 
wide  tail,  with  its  upper  lobe  strongly  notched  beneath;  the  mouth  at  the  fore-end  of 
the  snout;  nmut-holes  distinctly  visiDle,  rather  behind  the  eyes;  eyes  destitute  of  nicti- 
tating membrane;  small  gill-opeuings;  and  the  front  of  the  mouth  armed  with  sharp 
angular  teeth,  whilst  the  margins  and  inner  surface  of  the  jaws  are  covered  with  pave- 
meuMike  teeth,  presenting  a  genei-al  continuity  of  surface,  aa  in  skates,  and  dlBposed  in 
rounded  oblique  scrolls— the  former  evidently  adapted  to  the  seizing  of  food,  the  latter 
to  the  crushing  and  bruisiiu;  of  it.  The  Port  Jackson  shark  or  "  nurse  "  (G.  PhtlippCi  of 
the  Australian  seas,  and  the  cat  shark  of  Japan  and  China  {G.  tebra),  seems  to  differ 
chiefly  in  the  patterns  of  color.  The  ettiraeiotuida  are  particularlr  interesting  to  geolo-  ■ 
l^ts;  for  the  oldest  fossil  sharks  belong  in  great  part  to  this  family,  of  which  "  remains 
are  found  even  in  the  paleozoic  strata;  they  become  more  numerous  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous series;  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  lias  and  chalk  fonnation& 

OIBIKinL  the  style  or  spatula  used  by  the  ancients  in  encaustic  p^tlng  In  wax  and 
Ivory.  Bee  EscAuano  PAnmHo. 

OBBTin  QTTE  tVOtft,  a  person  who  possesses  the  equitable  right  to  deal  with  prop- 
erty, the  legal  estate  in  which  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  There  is  such  a  confidence  between 
the  cestui  que  trust  and  his  trustee,  that  do  action  at  law  will  lie  between  them,  but 
they  must  settle  their  difEerences  and  arrange  thehr  disputes  in  a  court  of  equity.  "  The 
phrase  eettui  que  tnat  is  a  barbarous  Norman  law  French  phrase,  and  is  so  ungainly 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  English  idiom,  that  it  Is  surprising  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
English  lend  profession  has  not  long  banished  it,  and  substituted  some  phrase  in  the 
English  idiom,  furnishing  an  analogous  meaning. " — Whartoo's  Law  Letieon. 

CZ8TUI  QUE  VHK,  in  feudal  law,  designates  a  person  to  whose  use  another  holds 
the  fee  of  lands  or  tenements.  The  phrase  has  no  proper  application  to  the  modem 
American  bar,  Uiough  sometimes  applied  to  one  for  whom  a  use  exists  under  a  wilL 

GEflTITt  ftUX  TIS,  a  person  whose  life  Is  the  measure  of  the  duiatton  of  an  estate. 
If  A.  grants  to'B,  an  estate'to  be  B.'s  own  so  long  as  another  person  named  C.  lives, 
then  C.  is  the  ee^ai  que  vie. 

CS8TU8  (Gr.  leetto$,  embroidered),  a  girdle  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman  women  close 
under  the  breasts,  and  so  disUogul^ed  from  the  tone,  worn  round  the  loins.  The  C.  of 
VenxiB  was  covered  with  alluring  representations,  so  that  Juno  borrowed  it  when  she 
desired  to  win  the  love  of  Ju^ater. — Cbbtub — or,  more  correctly,  Cssrus,  from  the  Lat 
tadere,  to  slay— is  also  %be  name  of  the  covraing  for  the  bands  vrom  by  Soman  pugUista 
It  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  leathern  thong  or  bandage  to  strengthen  the  fist;  but 
afterwards  it  was  covered  with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  etc.,  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  pugilist  armed  witii  the  0. 
to  dash  out  the  brains  or  break  the  limbs  of  his  aotagcnust.  The  Soman  pngUist 
jpwrtiflrfMi)  was  often  represented  in  sculpture. 
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CBTA'CEA  (Or.  ketot,  a  whale),  an  order  of  imiinnUia  (q.v.)  giMtly  dUTering  Id  gen- 
eral form  and  habits  from  the  rest  of  that  dais,  so  as  Indeed  to  be  popalariy  reckoned 
among  fishes  The  G.  hare  a  fldi-Uke  fonn,  termlnatiiig  In  a  flsh-nke  tail  or  tail-fln, 
which,  however.  U  not  vertical,  as  In  flriMs,  hot  hortsontal,  and  is  the  great  instniment 
of  progresdon;  being  moved  by  rery  powerfal  mascles,  connnonlT  with  an  oblique 
downward  and  latent  moTemeot,  tike  that  which  a  boat  is  propelled  in  scalUog,  but 
•omeUmes  by  direct  apward  and  downward  strokes,  when  greater  velocity  is  reouiute. 
There  are  no  hinder  limbs,  and  even  the  pelvis  is  represented  only  by  two  small  rudi- 
mentary bones,  suspended  in  the  soft  parts,  so  that  the  body  tap^  gradually  and  nnin- 
lemiptedly  towards  the  tail  The  fore-limba  are  exclusively,  or  slmoet  exclusiTely, 
adapted  for  swimming;  their  bones,  however,  appearing  in  the  skeleton  as  those  of  s 
hand,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm,  of  which  tlie  Douea  are  much  abbreviated  and 
eoDSolmated,  witli  little  power  of  motion  except  at  the  ehoulder-jolnt,  and  are  entirely 
concealed  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal.  The  head  Is  connected  with  the  body  with' 
out  any  apMrent  neck,  and  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  are  partly  ankylosed  or  soldered 
together.  The  skin  is  naked,  having  nogeneral  coverine  of  hur,  although  some  of  the 
species  possess  conspicuous  whiskers.  The  C.  agree  with  quadrupeds,  notwitiislanding 
the  gT«at  differences  almdy  indicated,  in  the  most  important  puts  of  tiieir  organixa- 
tlon.  Tbey  are  Ttvlparous,  and  suckle  their  young,  for  wliich  they  exhibit  great  affec- 
tion; they  are  also  warm  blooded,  breathe  by  lungs,  and  not  by  gills,  and  come  to  the 
surface  6l  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  hihaliog  air.  An  approach  to  their  fiah  like 
Tonii  IS  to  be  seen  in  seals  (q.v.)  and  other  phoe£*iat ;  Id  which,  however,  the  biader 
limbs  are  largely,  althourii  peculiarly  developed,  whilst  the  fish-like  tai)-fln  is  wanting ; 
the  skin  has  a  covering  of  nidr;  ana  tlw  head  wild  fom-Qmbs  mors  resemble  those  ot 
ordinary  quadrupeds. 

The  C.  are  usually  divided  Into  two  seettoufr— <he  AerMvmw  and  Uie  anii'iwy  0. ; 
but  the  former,  constituting  the  family  of  mana^da  (q.v.),  have  recently,  some 
systematic  naturalists,  been  rejected  from  this  order  altogether,  and  associated  with  the 
pachjfderjnata.  They  differ  very  widely  from  the  ordinary  or  true  C,  not  onlv  in  tlielr 
adaptation  for  the  use  of  vegetable  instead  of  animal  food,  which  appears  both  in  their 
denUtion  and  in  their  digestive  apparatus,  bnt  also  in  their  pectoral  instead  of  abdomi- 
nal teats,  and  in  their  want  of  btote-holet  and  of  any  provision  for  retiring  to  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  rem^lng  there  for  a  ctrnddenuile  time,  "without  ntundng  to 
the  surface  to  breathe. 

The  ordinary  or  true  0.  are  divided  into  the  families  of  ddphinida  (dolphin,  por- 
poise, beluga,  IwttleDoae,  narwhal,  etc.),  phjfteterida  or  eatodarUidiB  (cacholot,  or  sperma- 
ceti, whale,  etc.),  and  IxUantdcB  (Greenland  whale,  roraual,  etc.),  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  which  are  given  under  separate  heads.  They  all  feied  on  aaimal  iood, 
some  of  them  pursuing  and  devouring  fishes;  others,  and  these  the  largest,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  smaller  prey,  motlusks,  small  crustaceans,  and  even  Eoophytes,  which  tbev 
strain  out  of  the  water  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  their  mouths.  None  of  tiie  true  C. 
have  molar  teeth  or  grinders  like  the  manaUda;  all  the  teeth  which  mjot  them  have 
are  conical;  but  sonii  of  the  largest  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth.  Tlie  females  of 
all  of  them  have  the  teats  situated  far  back  on  the  abdomen.  The  fore-limbs  of  the 
true  O.  are  mere  fins,  the  alight  power  of  granring  wiUi  them,  which  the  manatiim  pos- 
sess, having  entirely  disappeared.  The  resemblance  to  fishes  is  Increased  in  many  of  them 
by  the  presence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  There  is  a  wonderful  provision  to  enable  them  to  spend 
some  time  under  water,  before  reluming  again  to  the  surface  to  breathe — an  arterial 
plexus  or  prodigious  Intertwining  of  branches  of  arteries,  under  the  pleura  and  between 
the  ribs,  on  each  dde  of  the  spine.  This  being  filled  with  oxygenated  blood,  after 
the  animal  has  spent  some  time  at  the  surface  breathing,  the  wants  of  the  system  are 
supplied  from  it,  whilst  breathing  Is  suspended,  so  that  some  whales  can  remain  below 
even  for  an  hour.  The  position  of  the  nostrils  is  remarkable,  idmost  on  the  very  top 
of  the  head,  so  tliat  the  animal  can  breathe  as  soon  as  the  head  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and  the  nostrils  are  furnished  with  a  valve  of  singnlsr  but  very  perfect  con- 
struction, a  sort  of  conical  stopper  of  fibrous  wibstance,  preventing  the  ingress  of  water 
even  under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  depths.  The  nostrils  appear  to  he  little  tised  for 
the  pu^Mse  of  smelling,  the  sense  of  smell  being  one  which  these  animals  either  do  not 
possiwa  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  degree;  but  they  are  much  used,  not  only  for 
breathing,  but  also  for  ^nmtiag,  or  the  ejection  of  water  from  the  mouth,  for  which 
reason  they  are  generally  called  bl<»i>-heta — the  water  being  forced  through  them  by  the 
compression  of  two  lar^  pouches  or  reservoirs  which  are  situated  beneath  them.  This 
compiesaion  is  accomplished  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  swallowing;  the  throat, 
however,  not  being  open,  hut  closed.  The  height  to  which  the  water  is  thrown  into  the 
air  is  extraordinary,  and  the  spouting  of  the  whale  is  one  of  thoae  vrondera  of  the  ocean 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  luve  seen  it 

A  peculUri^  in  the  skin  ot  the  tnw  C.  adapts  them  for  tiMr  mHoner  of  life.  Th* 
aUn  is  eztremefy  thU^  the  inner  part  of  it  ocmsiBting  of  elastic  fibers  inleilacingeadi 
other  in  every  direction,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  with  oil,  forming  the  sub- 
stance usually  called  blvbbtr.  The  oil  deposited  In  this  unusual  situation,  not  only 
serves  the  ordinaTy  purpoaea  of  fat.  but  that  also  of  keeping  the  body  wano,  which  toa 
wBim-Uooded  animal,  continually  surrounded  with  irater,  Is  of  gnat  importanosi 
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whibt  the  elasticity  of  tbte  extTaordioaiT  akin  afEorcte  protection  in  the  great  depOis  to 
which  some  of  the  wbBles  descend,  and  in  wliich  the  presnire  mtut  Munetimea  amount 
to  a  ton  on  every  square  inch. 

Hie  number  of  known  species  of  C.  is  not  great,  but  their  natural  history  has  as  yet 
been  Ycrv  imperfectlr  shidied.  All  of  them  are  large  animfUs,  some  of  them  by  far  the 
largest  taaX  now  exist.  Almost  all  of  them — both  herbiTorous  and  ordinary — are 
marine,  bnt  some  of  the  smaller  n>wies  ascend  large  riverB  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea;  and  one,  of  the  family  deljmnida,  belongs  exclusively  to  fresh  waters,  being  found 
only  In  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru. 

JtmU  eetaeea  have  been  hitherto  discovered  only  in  the  tertiary  formation.  Their 
lemains  represent  species  not  only  belonging  to  each  of  the  recent  families  ot  true  C, 
but  have  supplied  materials  for  forming  a  new  family  intermediate  between  the  true 
whales  and  the  herbivorous  cetacea.  These  fossils  were  originally  described  as  reptiles; 
but  they  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  carnivorous  C.  by  Owen,  who,  from  their 
remartutble  conjugate  teeth,  has  ^van  the  typical  genus  the  name  of  eeuglodon  (q.T.X 
and  the  family  that  of  tmglodonttda.  In  all,  six  or  seven  species  have  been  described 
belonging  to  this  family,  from  the  eocene  and  miocene  beds  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  Mlminida  appears  first  in  the  miocene  strata,  and  continue  through  the  newer 
beds.  The  remains  of  a  narwhal,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  living 
species,  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  England.  Of  phpaet&rida,  three  species 
nave  been  noticed  in  pleiocene  and  pleistocene  strata,  belonging  to  the  recent  genua 
oAiMfar.  Fossil  bakevidcB  occur  in  the  miocene  and  newer  beds.  Only  four  speeieB 
nave  been  described,  if  we  exclude  eetotolUa  fq.v.),  a  name  given  to  teeth  and  ear- 
bonesy  belonging  to  animals  of  this  family,  which  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  SuAalk 

GBTSWATO.    See  ZuLULAUD 

QBTOTOIJTES,  a  name  given  by  Owen  to  foeial  cetacean  teeth  and  ear-bones,  which 
oonir  in  great  abundance  in  the  Bed  Crag  of  Suffolk,  a  member  of  the  pleiocene  period. 
They  are  rubbed  and  water-worn,  and  have  evidently  been  washed  out  of  some  earlier 
strata,  which  remain  yet  unrecognized.  The  extent  of  these  earlier  strata  must  have 
been  very  great,  seeing  ttiat  tlie  remains  now  extend  over  a  large  district  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  and  attain  a  uickness.  In  some  places,  of  not  less  than  40  ft.  Prof.  Henslow, 
in  1848,  drew  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists  to  this  deposit,  as  a  source  of 
materials  for  manure,  and  rince  tlun  superphosphate  manures  have  been  manufactured 
from  it  to  tiie  valneof  many  thousand  pounds  annually;  astiiking  example  of  the  Taliu^ 
Ue  practical  teaulta  which  frequently  flow  from  a  pure^  scientitio  discovery. 

CBIBA'BO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italr,  In  the  province  of  Coaeina.  ntnated  on  Oie  Ibdltemuiean, 
84  m.  n.w.  of  Cosenzo.  It  nas  andiovy  flsb^ies,  and  a  population  of  about  luiKk 

UJETTK,  a  seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  H€rault,  is  built  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  iat.  48°  34'  n.,  long.  8°  43* 
east.  The  town,  which  Is  entered  by  a  causeway  rused  above  the  Thau  lagoon,  and  a 
bridge  of  62  arches,  is  fortified,  and  the  harbor  u  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts.  The 
space  inclosed  by  the  piers  and  breakwater  forming  the  liarbor  is  about  30  acres,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  16  to  19  feet.  A  broad  deep  canal,  lined  with  excellent  quays,  con- 
nects the  port  with  the  lake  of  Thau,  and  so  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  and  the  Rhone, 
thus  giving  to  C.  an  extensive  inland  traffic ;  it  has  likewise  an  active  foreign  commerce. 
The  principal  trade  la  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  dyestuffs,  perfumery,  and  verdigris.  C 
has  ship-building  yards,  and  fisheries  of  (>ysters  and  anchovies.  Pop.  ■06, 82,72tf. 

OETTIOl^  or  OSTnijj ,  Bee  IfozrrENEOBO. 

OETinL  or  The  Whaim,  the  largest  of  all  the  oonsteUatioufli  It  leaches  tram  0°  to 
as's.  declination,  andfromO  to  2h.  Wdl  ri^t aaoention.  Hlra^  avariaUe  star,  Is  the 
most  conspicuoas  feature. 

CEITTA,  a  t.  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  in  Iat.  85°  54'  n.,  and  long.  5°  16'  west.  Itisstrongly 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts  erected  on  mount  Hacho,  the  ancient 
Abyla,  or  south  pillar  of  Hercules.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  four  Spanish  prai- 
dios,  or  convict  establishments,  on  this  coast.  The  harbor  Is  small  and  not  very  safe; 
and  the  population,  which  Is  about  10,100,  ts  composed  of  Spaniards,  Moors,  Negroes, 
Mulattoes,  and  Jews,  mostly  very  poor,  and  employed  in  trade  and  fisheries.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  living  here  are  state-prisoners,  and  even  the  ganlson  is  partly  manned  by 
convicts.  C,  formerly  called  Be^a  or  Bef^mn,  was  taken  from  the  Vandals  in  684 
JusUnun,  who  fortified  the  place  anew.  In  618,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  western 
Goths;  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  who  held  it  until  1410,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured  by  the  Portuguese.  It  was  annexed,  with  Portugal,  to  the  crown  of  Spain  m 
1980,  and  was  the  only  place  on  the  African  coast  retained  by  Spain  when  Poitt^  waa 
restored  to  its  independence  in  1640. 

OETADIL'LA.   See  Sabadii.i.&. 

0ETEVHX8  (ancient  Cei>mna),  the  chief  mountain  range  in  the  s.  of  France.  With 
its  continuations  and  offsets,  it  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  river  systems  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Garonne.  Its  general  direction  is  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  commencing  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lyonoois  mountains,  and  extending  imder  different 
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local  names  an  far  as  tbo  Canal  du  Midi,  vhlclx  dirideB  it  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Pyreneea  The  central  mass  of  the  C.  lies  in  the  departmentB  Lozdra  and  Aidfeche, 
Mont  Lozdre  reaching  an  elevation  of  4.884  ft.,  and  Mont  H€zen  (the  calmlnatiiur  point 
of  the  chain)  an  elevation  of  5.794  feet  The  av^age  height  Is  from  SOOO  to  4000  feet 
The  masses  consist  chiefly  of  amphibolic  rocks,  graywacke,  and  limestone,  covered  with 
tertiary  formations,  vhich  in  many  places  are  interrupted  by  voicanic  rocks. 

Tbe  C.  has  been  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  religious  warfare.  As  early  as  the  12th 
C.  the  several  sects  blown  by  the  names,  the  "  Poor  of  Lyons,"  the  Alb^enaa  (q.v.),  and 
Che  Waldenaet  (q.v.),  were  known  and  persecuted  in  this  district.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIv,  in  1685,  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  C.  began,  especially  in  1607,  after  the  peace  of  Ryawick.  "  Dragon* 
nades"  (q.v.)  were  employed  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  uie  monks  sent  as  missionaries 
into  the  heretical  district.  All  persons  suspected  of  Protestantism  met  with  the  most 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment.  8ome  of  tbe  inhabitants  emigrated,  others  fled  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountaius.  Driven  to  desperation,  tbe  persecuted  people  at  length 
rose  to  arms,  and  the  murder  of  the  abb^  du  Chaila,  who  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  dragon- 
JiadeB,  gave  the  aigoal  of  a  general  insurrection  in  1703.  The  insurgent  peasants  were 
styled  Vamitards  (q.v.)  perhaps  from  canwM,  a  smock  worn  by  the  peasantry.  Headed  by 
hold  leaders,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were  Cavalier  and  Roland,  they  defeated  tha 
troops  sent  ^;ainst  them  by  Louis  a^n  and  again,  until  that  king  thought  the  infunreo* 
tion  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  general,  mar- 
shal Yiltars;  but  he  was  recalled  before  the  revolt  had  been  put  down,  audit  was  left  to 
the  duke  of  Berwick  to  extiogmsh  it  in  blood;  tlie  contest  terminating  in  an  entire  des- 
olation of  the  province,  and  the  destruction  or  banishment  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
Inhabitants.  The  embers  of  religious  hatred  still  remained  glimmering  tturough  the  fol- 
lowing centiSy,  and,  after  tbe  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  burst  out  into  flames 
In  the  terrible  persecution  of  tbe  Protestants  in  Ntmes  (q.v.)  and  other  places  in  the  s. 
1^  ?ranca  See  B^toin  det  TVwMn  de»  Cewnnet  by  Court  de  Q^belin  (1760);  Schulc'i 
Qmhiehte  d&r  CamtBordsn  (1790);  Bray's  BewiU  ef  the  ProtatatUi  qfOuC.  (1870). 

GETLAVITX.   See  Sfibxl. 

GETLOV  (the  Tt^nvbans  ot  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  S&rendib  of  the  Arabian 
Jfighit),  a  valuable  idand  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  s.e.  of  the 
pentnrala  of  Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gutf  of  Uanaar  and  Falk^ 
strait  Recent  ohBervattons  have  shown  its  true  place  to  be  between  S*  56'  and  9"  51'  n. 
lat,  and  79'  43'  and  81°  65'  e.  long.  Extreme  length  from  n.  to  s,,  from  Point  Palmyni 
to  Dondera  Head,  271^^  m. ;  greatest  width,  from  Colombo  to  SangemaDkande,  1B7|. 
miles.   Area,  including  dependent  islands,  ^,806  sq.miles. 

I%yricalI^aatuTe$.—-la  natural  scenery,  C.  can  vie  with  any  part  of  the  wotid ;  and  as 
it  rises  from  tbe  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation,  it 
seems  to  the  voyager  like  some  enchanted  island  of  eastern  story.  Its  hills,  "  draped 
witii  forests  of  perennial  green,"  tower  grandly  from  height  to  height,  till  they  are  lost 
in  clouds  and  mist  Near  at  hand,  a  sea  of  sapphire  blue  dashes  ^inst  the  hattle- 
mented  rocks  that  occur  at  Isolated  points,  and  tbe  yellow  strands  are  shaded  by  groves 
of  noble  palms.  In  shape,  C.  resembles  a  pear,  but  its  inhabitants  more  poetically  com- 
pare it  to  one  of  their  elongated  pearls.  Undulating  plains  cover  about  four  parts  of 
tbe  island,  and  the  fifth  is  occupied  by  the  mountain-zone  of  the  central  s.,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  tbe  sea-level.  Pedrotallagalla,  the  highest 
mountain  In  the  range,  attains  the  lieigbt  of  8,280  ft;  the  celebrated  nuuntaln  of  Adam's 
peak,  7,420  ft. ;  and  the  table-land  of  Neuera  Ellia,  6,810  feet 

Chotogg  —TiM  mountain  system  is  mainly  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  cniefly 
cnds^  frequently  broken  up  oy  intruded  granite.  With  tbe  exception  of  some  locu 
beds  of  dolomitic  limestone,  the  gneiss  is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  and  Hn  soil  Is 
composed  of  its  disintegrated  materials.  No  fossils,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  been 
noticed  In  C,  if  we  except  the  semi-fossil  remains  of  moUusca,  Crustacea,  and  corals, 
belonging  to  living  species,  which  occur  in  the  rude  breccias  of  the  n.  in  the  neighbor 
bood  of  the  sea.  The  northera  part  of  the  island  is  rising,  and  there  also  the  land  is 
making  encroachments  on  the  sea  from  another  agency,  llie  immense  masses  of  corals 
continually  increasing,  retidn  the  debris  brou^t  from  tbe  Indian  continent  by  the  ciu* 
rents  of  the  sea,  and  tnus  form  »  flat,  ever^ini^aring  madrepore  plain. 

Of  mstalt  and  mtTurait,  Iron,  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  can  be  obtained  in  great 

aaantities,  and  of  such  purity  as  to  resemble  silver.  Tin  is  found  m  the  alluvium  at 
le  base  of  the  mouniains,  and  on  the  heights  the  rare  metal  tellurium  has  been  discov- 
ered. Nickel  and  cobalt  are  scarce.  Anthracite  and  rich  veins  of  plumba^  exist  on 
the  southern  range  of  bills.  The  genu  of  C.  have  been  celebrated  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  they  are  most  plentiful  m  the  alluvial  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Saf- 
fragam.  Sapphires,  rubies,  the  oriental  topaz,  garnets,  amethysts,  cinnamon  stone,  and 
cat's-eye,  are  the  principal  gems  and  precious  stones  of  the  island.  The  most  valuable 
is  the  sapphire;  and  one  of  these,  found  in  the  year  1858,  was  worth  more  tbftn  £4,000. 
The  pearl  fisheries  of  0.  have  long  been  famous,  and  since  the  befpnuing  of  tbe  oentuiy 
are  conducted  directly  for  behoof of  the  government   Butsometimes  fishing  operations 
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have  to  he  suspended  for  a  considerable  period;  thns  there  was  no  fishery  from  1663 
until  1874.  In  1887,  pearls  worth  $196,000  were  secured;  and  in  1801,  060,000  rupees, 
but  daring  the  four  sncceedlng  jem  die  Indnstiy  was  nnproductive. 

lUeert. — ^The  most  important  river  in  0.  Is  the  Mahawelli-gansa.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  vicinity  of  Adam's  peak,  and  after  draining  more  ttian  4,000  sq.m.,  it  separates 
into  several  Mancbes,  and  enters  the  ocean  near  Trincomalee.  The  s.  side  of  the  island 
is  watered  by  10  rivers  of  considerable  size,  which  fiow  into  the  sea  between  Point  de 
Oalle  and  Mtuiaar.  On  the  e.  coast,  the  rivers  are  smaller,  but  still  more  numerous,  and 
many  others  traverse  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 

Marbort. — Point  de  Galle  (q.v.)  and  Trincomalee  (q.  v.)  are  the  two  harbors  of  Ceylon. 
The  former  is  small  and  dangerous,  but  the  latter  is  unsurpassed  as  a  safe  and  com- 
modious port  The  variation  of  the  tides  is  very  trifling;  the  rise  and  fall  not  generally 
exceeding  18  to  94  in.,  with  a  tliird  of  increase  at  spring  tides. 

In  eUmate,  C.  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  mainland  of  India,  and  as  an  island, 
enjoys  a  more  equable  temperature.  The  average  for  the  year  in  Colombo  (q.v.)  is  80' 
in  ordinary  seasons.  April  is  the  hottest  month;  and  in  May  the  s.w.  monsoon  com* 
mences  amid  a  delujje  of  rain,  and  continues  the  prevailing  wind  till  Oct. ,  when  the  n.  e. 
monsoon  sets  in:  80  m.  is  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain,  though  in  an  excepUonal  year, 
190  In.  have  been  registered.  The  Mautif  ul  table-land  of  Xeuera  Ellia  was  wst  visited  by 
Baropeans  In  1826,  and  is  now  used  as  a  sanatorium.  Here  the  Uiermometer  in  the 
shade  never  rises  above  70",  while  the  average  is  92' ;  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing. 
The  n.  of  the  island.  Including  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna,  the  plains  of  Neuera  Ealawa, 
and  the  VTanny,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  third  climatic  division.  Here  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  does  not  exceed  80  in.,  and  irrigation  is  largely  employed  in  agriculture. 

Flora. — The  general  botanical  features  of  C,  especially  of  the  lowlands,  are  neany 
Identical  with  t^ose  of  southern  India  and  the  Deccan,  although  it  possesses  a  few 
genera  of  plants  not  to  be  found  in  those  regions.  Its  phsenogamic  plants  are  limited  to 
abont  8,00(K  The  beautiful  ixoras,  erythnDss,  buteas,  Jonedas,  and  other  flowering 
rtimbe  bloom  In  the  forests.  At  an  elevation  of  6,600  ft.,  the  acanthacete  cover  large 
tracts  of  nound,  and  the  tree-fern  reaches  the  heieht  of  20  feet.  On  the  highest  ground, 
ibododendron  atbdn  the  size  of  timber-treea  The  coral-tree  {eurythrina  iTidiea),  the 
murutu  (lo^ffrsMnTua  regina),  and  the  Jonma  atoea  are  amongst  Uie  most  magnificent  of 
the  flowering  trees.  The  fig  tribe  are  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples.  In  the 
forests,  climbing-plants  and  epiphytes  of  prodigious  size  and  striking  appearance  cover 
the  trees  with  a  mass  of  parasitical  foliage  of  extraordinary  growth.  The  palmacero 
are  very  conspicuous  In  the  vegetation  of  C,  although  not  more  than  10  or  13  species 
are  indigenous:  the  cocoa- palm — ofwhidi  it  is  estimated  there  are  not  less  than  30 
millions  of  trees— the  taliput,  the  palmyra — which  forms  extensive  forests  in  the  n.  of 
the  island — and  the  Jaggary  palmare  the  most  noteworthy.  Of  timber-trees,  416  varieties 
are  known,  and  amount  these  the  satin-wood  holds  the  first  rank.  The  fiora  of  the 
highland^  above  3,000 ft,  and  up  to  6.00O  or  7,000,  thoiuih  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Neilgherries,  has  a  marked  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  highluids  of  Malacca  and 
Java,  eq;>ecially  the  latter, 

Fauna. — ^A  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  C.  has  been  greatiy  advanced  by  the  labors  of 
Drs.  Templeton  and  Eeiaait  and  Mr.  Edgar  Layard.  QuadrumaTums  anlnoals  are  repre- 
sented by  the  lari$  gracilis,  and  five  species  of  monkeys.  Sixteen  species  of  the  ehe^rop- 
t&ra  or  tnt  tribe,  exist  In  C.,  and  what  is  very  remaruble,  many  oi  these  rival  the  birds 
in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors.  The  pten^nu  Bdiaardtii  (the  flying-fox  of  Europeans) 
measures  from  4  to  B  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended  wings.  Of  the  larger  eamimra, 
the  bear  and  the  leopard,  and  of  the  smaller,  the  palm-cat  and  the  glossy  genette  (the 
civet  oi  Europeans)  may  be  mentioned.  The  dreaded  tiger  of  India,  the  cheeta,  the 
wolf,  and  the  hyena  are  happily,  not  met  with  in  Ceylon.  Deer,  buffaloes,  and  the 
humped  ox  of  India  are  amo^t  the  rHmtnanMn/  the  little  musk-deer  {m&aehuM  meminna) 
Is  less  than  2  ft.  In  length.  Toa  paehfdermata  are  represented  by  the  elephant  and  the 
wild  boar;  Uie  former,  wliich  is  for  the  most  part  tuskless,  is  emphatically  lord  of  the 
forests  of  Ceylon.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  eetaeea  is  the  dugong.  Whales  are 
captured  off  the  coast;  820  species  of  birdt  have  been  ascertained  by  Drs.  Templeton 
and  Eelaart  and  Mr.  Layard.  The  song  of  the  robin  and  long-tailed  thrush,  and  the 
flute-like  voice  of  the  oriole,  are  heard  over  the  whole  mountain  zone,  and  far  down  into 
the  oelghboring  plains.  Eagles,  the  beautiful  peregrine  falcon,  owls,  swallows,  king- 
fishers, sun-biros,  bulbuls,  crows,  paroquets,  pigeons,  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  and  many 
o^ers  of  the  feathered  tribe  might  oe  mentioned  did  space  permit.  Myriads  of  aquatic 
birds  and  waders,  amongst  which  the  flamingo  is  conspicuous,  cover  the  lakes  and 
lagoons.  The  crocodile  is  the  largest  reptile  in  the  island;  tortoises  and  lizards  are  also 
found.  There  are  a  few  species  of  venomous  snakes,  and  of  these  the  ticpolonga  and 
the  cobra  da  capello  are  the  most  deadly. 

InAabttantt.— The  Singhalese,  the  most  numerous  of  the  natives  of  C,  are  tne 
descendants  of  those  colonista  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  who  first  settied  on  the 
Island  648  b.0.  In  their  customs,  costume,  and  general  appearance,  thOT  have  remained 
nnduu^d  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  dress  of  the  men,  who  have  delicate 
features  and  slender  limbs,  is  singularly  effeminate,  and  consists  of  a  eotnbojf  or  wiUst- 
doth,  very  much  resembling  a  petticoat;  their  long  hair,  turned  back  from  the  forehead, 
Is  confined  with  combe,  snd  earrings  are  worn  by  way  of  ornament.   The  women. 
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In  sddition  to  tbe  comboy,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  a  frhite  muslin 
jacket,  and  adorn  themselTes  with  necklaces,  baogles,  ringa,  and  jewelry.  I'he  Singbaleaa 
are  false  and  cowardly,  but  manifest  a  strong  afEecUon  for  their  relatives,  and  a  reverence 
for  old  age.  Polyandry  still  lingers  in  the  interior  of  C,  aod  was  formerly  nnlTerud; 
It  is  now,  however,  tdiiefly  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes,  amongst  whom  one  woman 
has  often  three  or  four  husbandfl.  The  Kandyans,  or  Highlandera,  are  a  more  aturdy  hum, 
and  maintained  their  independence  for  tluve  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  the  low 
country  by  European  settlera.  The  Halabars,  or  Tamils,  have  sprunc  from  those  early 
invaders  of  C,  who  from  time  to  time  swept  across  from  souUiem  mndustan,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Sin^ialese  kings  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.  They  have  formed 
the  chief  population  of  JafEna  for  full  2,000  years,  and  constitutionally  excel  the  Sin- 
ghaleaeand  Kandjans.  The  Moormen,  who  are  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the 
native  communities,  are  met  with  in  every  province  as  enterprising  traders.  They  are 
a  very  distinct  race  from  the  Sing^ese,  but  hare  no  tradition  of  their  origin.  Euro- 
peans generally  beUeve  them  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  but  Tennent  is  of  fminion  that 
"they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Persians,  by  whom  the  island  was  frequented  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries, 

The  "  burghers"  of  C.  are  a  people  of  European  descent,  who  have  become  natural- 
ized. Those  of  Portuguese  extraction  bold  the  lowest  place,  and  an  mostly  tradesmen 
and  artisans;  but  the  Dutch  bu^hers  frequently  fill  rei^onaible  posts,  and  are  employed 
in  the  government  offices. 

Besides  the  races  already  alluded  to,  there  is  a  remarkable  tribe  of  outcasts— the  Yed- 
dahs — ^hardly  removed  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  believed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Yakkbos,  the  abori^al  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  occupy  a  district 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  have  there  preserved  their  ancient  customs  and 
manner  of  living  unaltered  for  more  than  3,000  years.  They  appear  to  be  without  the 
instinct  of  worship,  and  havo  no  knowledge  of  a  Gk>d.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  the 
liocJc  yeddah*  aod  the  Village  VeddaAt.  The  former  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle,  live 
by  the  chase,  and  sleep  in  trees  or  caves.  They  uee  fire  to  cook  their  meat,  and  their 
greatest  gsstronomic  treats  are  the  iguana  lizard  and  roasted  monkey.  Their  languus 
— if  the  lew  words  they  make  use  of  f»n  be  called  by  that  name — u  a  dialect  m  the 
Binghalese.  The  Village  Veddahs  locate  themselves  in  the  vidni^  of  the  European  set- 
tlements, on  the  ea^m  coast,  living  in  rude  huts  of  mud  and  bark,  and  are  hardly 
more  civilized  ttian  their  brethren  of  the  jungles.  The  exertions  at  government  to 
reclaim  this  harmless  but  degraded  i>eop)e  have  in  some  degree  succeeded,  and  a  prom- 
ising colonj^  has  been  formed. 

Population. — Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that  C,  when  In  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, must  have  been  ten  times  as  densely  peopled  as  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
official  returns  for  the  year  1891,  Uie  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  of  Ceylon  are 
^ven  as  follows: 
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According  to  the  census  of  1891,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
numbered  3,008,466  souls,  of  whom  2,041,158  are  native  Singhalese,  21,281  Eurasian  de- 
scendants of  Europeans,  and  6068  EnttlUh,  with  '728,858  Tamil  Immigrants  and  settlers, 
and  216,156  Moormen,  Malays,  Veddahs,  and  other  races. 

Seligum. — The  Binghalese  are  devoted  to  Buddhism  (q.T.),  which  is  the  prevailing 
velifion  of  the  island.  It  does  not  exist,  however.  In  that  sti^  of  purity  in  which  it  is 
stilffound  in  the  IndO'^JhineBc  peninsula.  Its  eacnd  books  are  ideuUcaJ  with  those  of 
Burmah  and  Slam,  and  both  record  the  doctrines  of  Qautama  In  the  I^i  language;  the 
deviations  are  in  matters  of  practice.  The  Malabar  kings  adulterated  Buddhism  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  Brahmanism,  introducing  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  into 
the  Buddhist  temples,  and  this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case.  More  ttun  once 
have  the  Buddhists  of  C.  sought  to  restore  the  purity  of  their  faith— at  one  time  send- 
ing deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this  object  in  view.  The  Burmah  or 
Amarapurs  sect  have  long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese  Buddhi8m,and  maintain  no 
very  friendly  relations  with  the  party,  who.  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam,  acknowl- 
edge the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion,  sanction  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  and 
the  employment  of  the  priesthood  in  aeculM  wwupations,  uphold  caste,  and  restrict  the 
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pacred  books.  Caste  irsB  acknowledged  by  the  Singhalefle  pnor  to  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism,  which  In  prbwiple  is  opposed  to  it;  but  so  firmly  was  it  rooted,  that  it  stil] 
endures,  thouffh  more  as  a  social  than  a  sacred  iDstltution.  Qautama  Buddha  is  said  to 
have  visited  O.  three  different  times  to  preach  his  doctrine,  and  his  Bri-pada,  or 
■acred  footstep,  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  (q.T.),  still  commands  the  homage  of 
the  faithful.  Buddhism  was  not,  however,  pennaneutly  introduced  into  C.  tUl  807  b.c., 
when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  king,  established  it  as  the  national  faitli. 
The  influence  of  the  priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  jdety  of  the  Singhalese 
kings,  monasteries  were  richly  endowm;  for  though  the  Buddhist  monk  Is  individuailji 
forbidden  to  possess  goods,  a  community  may  own  property  to  any  extent;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
the  island  Is  computed  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
priests  of  C.  are  divided  into  two  orders — the  Bamanaros,  and  those  who,  after  a  time 
of  probation,  receive  the  higher  grade  of  UpMompada.  The  fraternity  are  not  raised 
by  educaton  above  their  conntiTawii,  and  the  lespect  paid  them  is  directed  more  to 
the  dreae  than  to  the  person  of  uwindiriduaL  Any  member  Is  at  liberty  to  lay  a^ehia 
ascetic  character,  and  return  to  a  secular  life.  The  most  celebrated  BuddUsuc  relic  in 
O.  ia  the  Dalada,  or  laaed  tooth  of  Cfautama.  at  Eandy,  which  is  guarded  with  jealous 
care,  and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  original  relic  was 
destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  present  substitute  is  a  piece  of  discolored  ivory, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  human  tooth.  In  all  Buddhist  countries,  the  sacred 
buildings  present,  with  certain  modifications,  the  same  general  character  (see  articles 
Bgddeish,  Bubhah,  etc.);  and  in  C.  we  find  the  three  classes  represented  by  tiM 
dagoba,  or  reltc-slirine  (^ntu,  a  relic,  and  ffo&bhan,  a  shrine),  the  temple  proper,  and  the 
vihara  or  monasteiy.  The  labor  bestowed  on  these  edifices  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Singhalese  monarchy  Is  truly  astonishing.  In  the  n.  of  the  island,  ruined  cities — 
burled  for  ages  in  the  depths  of  the  forest — have  been  discovered,  revealing  monuments 
that  in  dimensions  ma^r  almost  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  'Egypt.  The  most 
remarkaUe  of  these  vestiges  of  an  early  civilization  is  Follanarrua,  the  ancdent  capital 
of  C. ;  and  here  is  the  celebrated  Gal-mhara,  a  rock-hewn  temple,  supposed  to  be 
the  on^  example  in  Ceylon  of  an  attempt  to  tesbion  an  architectuvl  dedgn  oat  of 
the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  the  cave-temples  of  Ajunta  uid  EQora."  The  reclin- 
ing figure  of  Oautama  is  4S  ft  In  length,  the  upright  one  measures  23  ft. ; 
ana  the  sitting  image  on  the  left  is  16  ft  bom  the  altar  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
cave-temple  of  Dambool  was  built  100  B.C.,  and  is  the  most  celeorated  in  the  island. 
The  bell-shaped  tapering  dagobas  of  C,  as  relic-shrines,  answer  to  the  mgodas  of 
Burmah — wMch  they  very  much  resemble — and  the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  The  ruins 
of  the  Jaytawanarama  dagoba  still  reach  the  height  of  248  ft. ;  its  diameter  is  860  ft^; 
and  from  base  to  pinnacle  it  is  covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  This  enormous 
structure  contains  90  millions  of  cubical  ft. ;  and  sir  J.  B.  Tennent  ronclndes  that 
to  erect  such  a  mass  of  mascmry,  even  in  the  preset  day,  "would  occupy  600  brick- 
layers from  six  to  seven  years,  at  the  cost  of  a  million  sterling.  The  Ambustellaof 
Ulhintala  is  another  remarkable  dagoba.  A  very  famous  object  in  connection  with 
Buddhism  in  C.  is  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anarajapoora  {peepiu,  ^feut  rdigiota),  which 
was  planted  there  388  years  B.C.,  and  is  by  far  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  of  which 
an  authentic  history  eusts.  See  Bo-treb.  Amongst  the  antiquities  of  C.  must  be 
mentioned  those  wonderful  monuments  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  Singhalese 
people— the  rained  tanks;  with  which  almost  nothing  of  a  similar  kind,  whether  ancient 
Iff  modem,  can  be  compared ;  80  colossal  reservoirs,  and  about  TOO  smaller  tanks,  stffl. 
exist,  though  for  the  most  put  in  ruins.  The  restoratlou  of  these  magnificent  works 
Irrigation  has  recently  been  begun.  Brahmantsm  or  Hinduism  (q.v.  under  India.)  Is 
tlie  faith  of  the  Tamils  or  Halabars,  but  the  Moormen  are  Mohammedans.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion <^  the  Dutch  Christians,  IVotestant  missions  to  the  natives  of  C.  were  com- 
menced by  the  Baptists  in  1818,  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  followed  in  1814,  the 
Americans  in  1810,  the  church  of  England  in  1818,  and  Christian  instruction  lias 
made  some  progress  amongst  the  native  popuUitions.  Of  these  the  peasantry  of  the 
Esndyan  hills  have  proved  the  least  accessible  to  its  influence.  Sdiools,  coU^iate 
institutions,  and  female  seminaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

OoverKTtutU. — The  administration  of  C.  Is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  council  of  five  members,  and  a  legislative  cotmcil  of  seventeen  members. 
In  the  year  1^1  there  were  in  ezistence  a  number  of  municipal  councils,  which,  with 
local  boards  and  village  tribunals,  ^ve  the  people  a  fair  measure  of  self-government. 
The  Rovemor's  legislative  council  of  seventeen  Is  also  partly  elective.  The  Maldive 
Islands,  lying  600  miles  to  the  west,  are  a  dependency  of  Ceylon.  The  colony  made 
very  great  prc^ereas  under  the  able  administration  of  Sir  H.  Ward.  In  1895  the  revenue 
was  20,fi62,d09  rupees.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  the  customs,  licenses,  sate  of 
government  Umber  and  salt,  receipts  from  government  railway,  eto.  The  chief  ex- 
ports of  Cerlon  are  cinnamon,  cocoanuts,  tea,  cinchona,  plumbago,  cacao,  cardamon, 
and  coffee. 
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The  Cinghalese,  or  Sinefaalese  language  la  epokea  In  the  interior  and  on  flie  a.  coaafc 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  momfl^tion  of  the  aborigliial  Ebu  by  the  Saofltartt, 
-frith  a  tinge  of  Malay.  The  Cinghalese  has  so  far  degenerated  that  there  is  now  a  material 
difference  between  the  TeraaciHar  and  the  writtealanguage.  The  former  is  copious  and 
has  a  r^ular  grammar.  There  are  50  lettere:  8  vowels,  e  diphthongs,  and  84  consonants; 
but  all  representing  only  80  sounds:  7  vowels  and  23  consonants.  In  literature  the 
language  has  seTeral  original  poems  of  some  merit,  and  an  extensive  and  interesting  series 
of  native  chronicles,  but  the  most  valuable  literature  is  written  in  Pall.  This  Tali  la 
one  of  the  Prakrits  of  ancient  India,  "which  was  spoken  in  the  6th  c.  before  Christ, 
and  has  been  a  dead  language  for  upwards  of  2000  years." 

The  records  of  C'b.  eariy  history  came  to  light  In  1^96,  and  Mr.  Tumour,  devoting 
himself  to  their  study,  composed  an  BpUome  of  thg  Hiatory  of  C.  from  the  year  64ftB.a 
to  1798  A.D. ;  aad  he  records  the  reigns  of  160  kings,  who  reigned  during  this  qiaee  of 
2,841  years.  The  most  famous  of  the  Singhalese  books  is  the  Sfahawanao,  a  metrical 
(dironicle,  in  the  Pall  lai^age,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  island  during  the  above 
23  centuries.  The  story  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Wljayo  (543  b.c.),  son  of  a  petty 
Indian  sovereign  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Ganges.  He  subdued  the  Yakkhos, 
the  aboriginal  mhabltants;  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  he 
sabseqneatly  repudiated  for  an  Indian  princess;  and  founded  a  dvnas^  that  held  undi- 
vided sovereign^  in  C.  for  nearly  eig^it  centuries.  He  bestowed  on  hb  kingdom  his 
patrimonial  name  of  Slhala  (whence  Binglialese,  Ceylon),  and  promoted  the  settiement 
of  colonists  from  the  muniand.  In  the  reign  of  king  Devenif^atissa  (807  rc).  Bad* 
dhism  was  established  as  the  national  religion,  and  his  reign  was  further  remarkable  bj* 
the  planting  of  the  sacred  1x>-tree,  288  b.c.;  and  now  commenced  the  erection  of  tiKise 
atupendooB  ooildings  already  noticed,  "nie  next  imp(nrtant  epoch  in  Sing^aleae  fai8toi7,is 
the  usnrpation  of  the  UaliUMn  GtffJ  B.C.),  foreign  mercenaries  from  the  OoRHnandd 
coast,  to  whom  the  native  sovereigns  had  intnirted  the  defense  of  the  Island.  BerciaL 
M^bar  invasions  are  chronicled  in  the  history  of  C,  and  these  foreigners  long  con- 
tended with  the  native  princes  for  supreme  authority.  Passing  on  to  1071  a.d.,  anattre 
dynasty  was  then  re-established  in  the  person  of  Wljayo  Bahu,  which,  for  160  years,, 
delivered  the  country  from  the  domin  Ion  of  the  Malabars.  Prakiama  Bahu  coiBmeiieed  '■ 
a  reign,  in  1168,  the  most  renowned  in  the  records  of  Ceylon.  He  devoted  himaelf 'to- 
ret^gton  and  sjFriculture,  and  besides  many  notable  religious  edifices,  he  caused  no  less 
than  1470  tanks  to  be  constructed,  subsequently  known  as  the  "seas  of  Prakzaam.'* 
Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  Iklabors  landed  with  a  lavge-mra^, 
and  speedily  conquered  the  whole  island.  In  128B,  a  native  dynas^  recovered  a  put 
of  the  kingdom.  During  tlie  r^gn  of  Dharma  Pralasma  IX  the  Portuguese  first  vteted  > 
C.  IflOS;  out  It  was  in  lol7  tliatthey  first  formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  OcHombo 
for  trading  purposes.  Their  eocroachments  soon  raised  the  patriotic  Kaadyans,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  at  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  in  1605  they  wwe 
even  ignorant  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  they,  after  a  while,  excelled  their  enemies  ss 
musketeers,  and  were  fioally  able  to  bring  w,000  stand  of  arms  to  bear  agidnst  them. 
"  Amity,  commerce,  and  religion,"  was  the  Portuguese  motto;  but  their  rule  in  O.  is  a 
sad  story  of  rapadty,  bigotry,  and  cruelty.  They  were  at  last  driven  from  the  island 
the  Dutch  in  1658,  after  a  contest  of  20  years,  when,  as  sir  J.  K  Tennent  remarks,  "  il» 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  was 
replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of  the  Dutch  traders  to  intrench  their  trading  monopi^ies; 
and  the  almost  chivalrous  energy  with  which  the  soldiers  of  Portugal  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  native  princes,  was  exchanged  for  the  subdued  humbleness  with  which  tiie  mar- 
chants  of  Holland  endured  the  insults  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  tyrants  of  Eani^ 
upon  their  envoys  and  oflBcers."  But  the  pnrely  military  tenure  of  the  Dutch  was  das- 
tmed  to  give  place  to  the  colonization  of  the  BrTtiah.  It  was  during  the  great  Europeui 
war  succeeding  the  French  revolution,  that  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  Island. 
On  the  1st  Aug.  1705,  an  expedition  under  col.  James  Stuart  landed  at  Trincomalee, 
which  was  speedily  captured,  and  finally  the  garrison  of  Colombo  surrendered  on  the  16th 
Feb.  1796.  By  this  capitulation  all  the  Dutch  settlements  and  strongholds  in  C.  were 
ceded  to  the  EDglish;  though  the  island  was  not  formally  annexed  to  the  British  crown 
till  the  peace  of  Amiens,  27th  Mar.  1802.  The  native  sovereigns,  however,  continued  in 
the  possession  of  their  mountain  territory;  but  at  length  the  Eandyan  king,  Wikrama 
Raja  Singlia,  after  perpetratiug  the  most  frightful  atrocities  on  his  own  people,  seized 
and  murdered  certain  native  merchants,  Bri&h  subjects,  trading  to  Eandy.  War  fol- 
lowed, Jan.  1816 ;  Kandy  was  taken,  and  the  tyrant  sent  a  captive  to  the  fortieas  of  Yel- 
lore.  On  the  2d  Mar.  1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs,  by  which  the 
king  was  formally  deposed,  and  his  territories  annexed  to  thn  British  crown. 

Since  then,  the  island  has  made  rapid  strides  in  material  prosperity.  The  mountain- 
forests  have  been  replaced  by  plantations  of  coffee.  Many  important  public  works 
have  been  completed,  and  others  are  still  In  progress.  Several  good  roads  have  been 
constructed,  Inclndlng  a  magniScent  mountain-road  between  Colombo  and  Eandy,  and 
in  1895  there  were  207  miles  of  railroad  open  for  traffic.  In  1895  there  were  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools  44,252  scholars;  and  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  mission  schoob 
under  the  control  of  various  religious  denominations,  besides  private  schools  for  the 
children  of  Europeans.  The  total  number  of  scholars  at  schools  of  all  kinds  was 
WX9£H  In  1805. 
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S60  Ceyhnt  Ph^Healj  ffidorical,  and  Topographical,  etc,  by  str  James  Emerson  Ten- 
neat  (Lond.  1809);  ChridiaHUgin  Ceylon,  hy  the  same  author  (Load.  I860):  T/m  iUaU- 
man**  year-book  for  1897 ;  Ceyhn,  a  Oeturat  Deaeription  of  tiu  laland,  \^  an  omcer,  late  of 
ttie  Ceylon  rifles  (1876) ;  CwyUm^  by  Haeckel  (188S),  and  the  works  of  Ckndon-Oammins 
(1801)*  Carpenter  (1892).  Fenguson  (189S),  and  Monay  (1894). 

OSYX.   See  Eihgfishbb. 

CBZDfBBA,  a  ooaat  t.  of  Portugal,  In  the  province  of  KBtremadora,  about  18  m.  a.  of 

Lisbon.   O.  has  active  fisheries,  and  a  pop.  of  6000. 

0HABA8,  Fban^ois  Joseph,  1817-82.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  Egyptian 
archeeology.  In  which  he  was  considered  among  the  highest  autfatHnUes.  Hts  principal 
works  are  Le  Papyna  MagUpu  Harris;  Voyage  in  X^/pt  and  8grias  Lu  Butntn  m 
JBgypu,  and  Studia  t»  Anient  HitUfrjf. 

GKABAUTE.   See  Zeoutb. 

0HABLAI8,  an  old  division  of  the  province  of  Annecy  In  Savoy,  now  the  arrondlsse- 
ment  of  Thonon,  Prance.  It  once  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bonondy.  Under 
the  French  empire  It  was  a  psrt  of  the  department  of  Leman;  In  1814  Its  possessions 
went  to  Sardinia,  and  In  1860,  with  all  of  Savoy,  it  was  given  over  to  France. 

CHABLTS,  a  village  In  Fraaoe,  dep.  of  Tonne*  irtdch  gives  name  to  a  much  esteemed 
white  Burgundy  (q.  t.)  wine. 

OHABOX,  Philippe  de,  abt.  1480-1543;  a  French  general  and  admiral.  He  defended 
Marseilles  in  1624,  but  the  next  year  was  made  prisoner  at  Pavia.  He  was  sutiseqnently 
made  admiral,  and  In  1636  commander  In  cliiet  He  Is  said  to  Iiave  been  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  colonization  of  Canada.   There  is  a  monument  to  Mm  In  the  Louvre. 

GHA'XBLUI,  an  Athenian  gen.  who  assumed  command  about  892  B.C.  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  at  MginK  fn  888,  and  again  at  Naxos  In  876.  He  commanded  with  Iphi- 
crates  and  CalU^atos  at  Ccocyra,  anorepulsed  Epaminondas  before  the  walls  of  Coilntfa. 
In  866  he  was  aocnsed  of  treadiOT  in  advising  tlw  surrender  of  Oropus  to  the  Thebans. 
and  was  defended  by  Plato.  At  the  commeQcement  of  the  social  war,  in  367,  he  Joined 
Charoe  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  At  the  ilege  of  Chios  his  ship  was  dis- 
abled, but  he  refused  to  retire,  and  was  killed  while  fighting.  C.  was  famous  for  invent- 
ing a  new  style  of  recelTing  a  chaise,  whteh  was  on  the  left  knee,  the  shield  resting  on 
the  ground,  and  the  spears  potntedat  On  vntaaj* 

OOAlBHAKfY'AB,  or  Sait  Juah  db  LA  Fbobtbra,  a  t.  In  the  department  of  Amaao* 
nas,  Peru,  410  m.  w.  of  Una;  pop.  K,000^  It  Is  cm  a  tributwy  of  the  Ifanuum,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region. 

OHAOVA.  SeeBABOOH. 

OHAOO,  SL  SBAV.  a  lai^  country  in  South  America,  about  the  middle  of  the  ccmtl- 
nent  The  n.  portion  is  well  watered  and  densely  wooded,  with  intervals  of  grassy 
plains  and  marshes,  and  capable  of  producing  nearly  alt  tropical  vegetation.  The  s.  por- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  a  desert  and  can  be  cultivated  only  after  Irrimtlon.   The  n. 

eirtion  belongs  to  Bolivia,  while  the  s.  Is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians,  and  is 
eluded  in  the  Ai^ntine  Republic. 

OEACOVHB  (Ft.),  an  obsolete  dance,  probably  Spanish  (ehaeona,  tma  Basque  chocuna, 
pretty).  The  movement  Is  stow,  and  the  music,  a  series  of  variations  on  a  ground  bass, 
mostly  eight  tiars  In  length,  appears  In  sonatas  as  well  as  In  ballets. 

OEAD,  TCHAD.  oB  TBOHAD  (chad),  written  also  TBAD.  A  Uke  of  Central  Africa, 
between  Bomoo  on  the  w.,  Kanem  on  the  n.  e.,  and  Baghirml  on  the  s.  e.  It  probably 
extends  from  n.  to  s.  about  120  or  150  miles;  from  e.  to  w.  it  Is  variously  estimated  from 
80  to  180  miles.  The  area  extends  from  ^00  in  the  dry  season  to  19,800  sq.  m.  in  the 
wet  season. 

OEAD.  Saidt,  bishop  of  York  in  the  7th  century.  He  was  educated  nnder  Aldan 
at  Llndisfarne.   At  his  death  he  held  the  see  of  Lichfield.    His  day  is  Mar.  2. 

OHADBOVBBX,  Paul  Ansbi^  d.d.,  ijl.t>.,  b.  Me.,  1823;  professor  of  natural  history 
and  eliemistry  In  WUllams  Collwe  and  In  Bowdoln  coU^.  uid  In  1867,  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  university  of  Wlsconsb,  at  the  same  Ume  becoming  professor  of  metaphysics. 

He  was  elected  president  of  ^lllams  college  in  1872;  resigned  in  1880;  and  t>ecame  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachnsetts  Agricultural  College  in  18S2.  He  was  author  of  ^'a(Hral  The- 
ologif,  and  Iiutinet  in  Animals  and  Mat.  and  e£tor  of  The  Wealth  of  the  United  States.  He 
d.  1883. 

CHAD  WICK,  Sir  Edwik,  c.b.,  a  distinguished  social  and  sanitary  reformer,  b.  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  England,  24th  Jan.,  1801.  He  studied  law,  but,  early  devot- 
ing his  attention  to  questions  of  social,  sanitary,  and  potitlcat  science,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  lord  Grey's  government,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-commissioner 
to  Inqoire  Into  the  operation  of  tbe  poor-laws  In  England  and  Wales.  His  rnwrt,  pub- 
lished ^Cb  others  in  1833,  commanded  most  attention,  being  remarkable  atlke  for  the 
wide  and  searching  character  of  its  investigations,  the  happiness  of  its  illustrations, 
and  the  convincing  proofs  it  furnished  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform  In  the  system  of 
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adralnlstTBtioii.  Its  merit  wu  recognized  by  those  who  bad  the  power  to  reward  him; 
and  on  the  or;nDization  of  the  new  poor-law  board,  C.  was  appointed  secretary.  In  con- 
nection with  this  board,  and  the  general  board  of  health,  0.  for  twenty  years  was  ener 
setlo  in  the  oriidnatlon  and  adnunlstratioa  of  remedial  measnres  relatire  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  poor-law  funds,  and  to  the  sanitaiy  condlUoa  of  the  country.  Be  lltewtse  gave 
much  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  constabulary  force,  with  a  view  to  the  b^ter 
prevention  of  nflenses  and  the  readier  detection  of  criminals.  On  a  change  being  made  ta 
the  board  of  health,  in  1864,  C.  retired  with  apension.  HesiibeequentlytookgreatiatereBt 
In  promoting  competitive  examinations  for  goremment  offloes,  and  uideed  In  almost  all 
questions  oTsodaf  economy.  He  was  long  an  acttve  member  of  the  association  for  the 
promotion  of  sodal  sdenoe.  Jn  tn  ocdlected  evidence  for  the  education  ocxn- 

nlsslon.  He  died  in  1800. 

OHADVIOK,  Gbobob  Vhitfield,  American  compoeer.  b.  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Nov.  18, 
1854.  He  studied  under  Eugene  Tluiyer,  and  in  1877  went  to  Europe  and  placed  him- 
self under  Jadassohn  and  Reineche  in  Leipsic,  aod  studied  the  organ  and  composition 
under  Bheinberger  In  Munich.  Returning  to  America  In  1880,  he  became  organist  lu 
the  South  Congregational  church,  Boston,  and  Instructor  in  harmony  and  composition 
in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  His  works  include :  Th*  Viking't  Latt 
Voyage^  1861:  overture  to  JZ^  van  WiiJel*;  and  mnsle  fwthe  CoIwaMm  Odt^  mmg  at  the 
opening  of  the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago,  in  1888. 

OKADWIOX,  John  Whttk,  b.  Mass.,  1840.  Leaving  schocd  at  the  age  of  18  yesn, 
he  worked  at  uie  trade  of  ahoemaking  until  1867,  when  he  entered  the  normal  school. 
He  afterwards  graduated  from  Exeter  Academy  and  the  Harvard  divinity  school.  He 
has  been  pastor  of  the  second  Unitarian  society  in  Brooklyn  since  1864.  C.  Is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  Unltarianlsm.  His  works  are:  A  Book  of  Boemt; 
Tha  Bible  of  To-day ;  The  Faiik  of  Betuon ;  The  Man  Jeaiis ;  Some  Aspects  of  Sdiqion  ;  Belief 
and  Life  ;  Old  and  New  l/nitarian  Belief  (1894),  and  many  articles  in  magazines. 

CEJBBOHXTA,  a  dty  of  Bceotia,  in  andent  Greece,  near  the  Cepbissns,  on  the  bor* 
dets  of  Pbods.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  several  important  battles  fought  in  the 
nririiborhood.  In  447  b.c.,  the  Boeotians  here  obtuned  a  victory  over  the  Athenians; 
ana  in  888  B.O.,  Philip  of  Macedon  signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Atheniana 
and  BcBotians,  and  so  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  A  mound  of  earth,  aboat  a  mile 
from  the  modem  village  of  Kapuma,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  city,  still  marks 
the  place  where  the  Tbebans  who  fell  In  the  battle  were  buried;  and  a  magnificent  lion, 
which  col  Mure  pronounced  to  be  "tbemost  Interesting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece," 
was  excavated  from  this  tumulus  some  years  a^.  At  C.,  also,  8tt  b.c.,  Sulla  defeated 
the  generals  of  Mithridates.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

OEJETODOVTIDX,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  nearlv  corresponding  to  the 
genus  cluetodon  (Gr.  hair-tooth)  of  LinnKus;  and  also  named  8<tiJAMiFEiniKB  (Lat. 
Bcalv-flnnedX  because  of  the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  family,  the  incrustaUoo 
of  the  soft  portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  often  of  the  spinoiu  parts  also,  with 
scales,  the  fins  appearing  to  taper  gradually  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  body,  which  is 
in  general  Teniurkably  compresaed,  so  that,  without  dissection,  It  la  impossible  toteh 
vhere  they  begin.  The  scales  are  strongly  ctenoid  (q.v.).  The  typical  genus  chaiodon, 
and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  have  hair-like  teeth,  so  that  their  Jaws  resemble 
brushes;  some  fishes  of  the  family,  however,  have  trenchant  teeth  on  the  Jaws,  and 
some,  as  hrama  (q.v.),  have  card-like  teeth  both  on  the  jaws  and  palate.  Host  of  the 
C.  are  tropical;  only  one  species,  B^ama  rati,  is  ever  found  In  the  British  seas.  They 
generally  frequent  rocky  shores.  Their  colors  are  often  extrraiely  gay,  and  usually 
disposed  rather  la  stripes  or  bands  than  in  spots.   See  illus.,  FisHKa,  vol.  VI. 

CHAFEB,  a  common  name  of  those  beetles  or  coleopterous  insects,  which  dther  in 
the  perfect  or  larva  state,  are  destructive  to  plants;  particularly  those  which  devour  the 
wood,  bark,  or  roots  of  trees.  From  these,  however,  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  some 
coleopterous  insects  which  have  no  such  habit.  The  word  C.  is  seldom  used  alone,  but 
generally  as  part  of  a  name,  witii  tome  prefix;  thus,  we  have  toekrduffer,  roae^lutfar, 

CE&FF-CITITEX,  a  name  commonly  ^ven  to  an  implement  now  much  used  1^  fann- 
ers for  cutting  hay  and  st;*aw  into  half-inch  lengths.  The  advantage  of  tbir  ccmsisis 
not  80  much  in  famlitatfag  mastication  or  digration,  aa  in  preventing  animals  from 
wasting  tbdr  food. 

OHAFFEK,  a  central  co.  of  Colorado;  formed  1879 ;  drained  1^  the  Arkansas  tiw ; 

llSO  sq.m.,  pop.  '90,  6612.   Go.  seat,  Buena  Vista. 

CHAFFLhCH,  FringiBa  ad^,  one  of  the  most  common  British  birds,  a  species  of 
finch  (q.v.),  and  probably  that  to  which  the  name  finch,  now  so  extended  in  its  signifi- 
cation, origiDaiiy  belonged;  fink,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  and  pink  and  iwink, 
EojtliEji  provincial  forms  still  appropriated  to  the  C,  having  some  resemblance  of  sound 
to  Its  common  call-note.  The  whole  length  of  the  C.  Is  about  6  inches.  Tlie  tail  is 
very  slightiy  forked.  The  male,  In  summer,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the 
neck  bluish-gray;  the  back,  chestnut;  the  wings  almost  black,  with  two  conspicuous 
white  lars;  the  tail,  nearly  black.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  much  duller  than  those 
of  the  male.   The  C.  Is  a  very  widely  distributed  species,  being  found  in  atmiwt  all 
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ff1B0f  BoTope,  InflonMpartsof  Asia,  Intiie  a  of  Africi,  and  as  fkr  w.  u  the  Aaom. 
the  ecdder  luvthem  countries,  it  is  migratory;  in  more  southern  reglmu,  it  la  stattoo- 

vy.  Lfanffius  gave  it  the  ^)eciflc  name  enM*,  from  observing  that  the  flocks  congra- 
gMed  in  winter  in  Sweden  consisted  chiefly  of  males,  the  females  having,  as  he  sup* 
posed,  sought  a  milder  climate.  A  partial  separation  of  the  sexes  la  observed  also  in 
the  great  winter-flocks  in  Britain,  but  it  is  only  partial;  and  Yarrell  thinks  that  Uie 
younx  males  of  the  previous  season,  which  resemtue  the  females  in  plumage,  are  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  have  been  misti^en  for  them.  The  flocks  seen,  in  Britain  fn 
winter  are  believed  to  be  augmented  Inr  migration  frmn  Scandinavia,  The  eggs  an 
usually  4  or  5  in  numt)er,  of  pale  pui^sh  buff  color,  sparingly  streaked  and  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  The  C.  feeds  chiefly  on  insects,  and  does  much  service  in  sum- 1 
mer  by  destroying  aphides  and  caterpillars;  but  eats  also  seeds,  and  is  sometimes  perse- 
cuted, because  in  spring  it  pulls  up  and  eats  yoTuig  turnips  and  radishes  when  in  the 
seed-leaf.  Qreat  numbers  of  chaffinches  are  killed  ^r  the  table  in  Italy.  In  Oermany, 
this  Urd  Is  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  song-bird.    Its  notes  are  very  clear  and  loud. 

CH4gBB8,  a  river  enteringthe  rulf  of  Darien  on  the  n.  ^e  of  the  isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, neitf  lat.  9°  IS*  north.  Though,  towards  its  mouth,  it  varies  in  depth  from  10  to 
80  ft.  It  is  yet,  b^  reason  at  once  of  Its  r^idity  and  Its  falls,  but  little  available 
navigation.  At  its  entrance  is  a  port  of  its  own  name.  BoUi  the  town,  however,  and 
the  stream  liave  recently  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  their  position,  through  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway,  whicii.  on  the  Atlantic  aide,  CMnmencee  at 
AspinwaU.  about  8  m.  to  the  north. 

OHUIU-LOVa,  Chaklbs,  b.  Hd.,  1840 ;  served  In  the  federal  army  during  the  civil 
war.  and  on  the  general  staff  of  the  Egyptian  aimy,  1871-72,  with  rank  of  lleut-coL  In 
1874  h«  was  made  second  in  command  of  the  force  operating  for  Vae  suppression  of  the 
alave  trade  on  the  White  Nile,  under  General  Charles  O.  Qoi3on.  In  1874-75,  he  visited 
the  countiry  and  court  of  Uguida,  and  explored  the  XLpget  waters  of  the  Victoria  Nile. 
In  187fl  he  conunanded  the  Egyptian  expedition  vhicdi  occtmed  and  annexed  Zoulla  in 
East  Africa.  In  1883  he  became  U.  B.  vice«»uul  at  Alexandria,  Egypt ;  and  rendered 
important  services  during  the  Alexandria  massacre,  and  subsequent  tumbardmeut  ixj 
the  English  squadron,  for  which  he  received  the  order  of  the  Hejid  ja  from  the  khedlve. 
He  wrote  African  Travels,  The  Three  Prophets  (1886),  CaUral  Africa  (1887),  etc. 

CHAIV,  hi  surveying  (called  Gnnter's  chain,  from  its  inventor),  is  a  measure  of  23 
yards  long,  composed  of  100  iron  links,  each  of  which  is  thns  7.9S  in.  long.  As  an  acre 
contains  ^840  sq.  yards,  10  aq.  cbiOna  C2Sx32XlO=4M0  aq.  yardsX  ot  10(^000  aq.  links, 
make  an  acre. 

CEAIH-BBIDCT.   See  SusPSNBunr  BMPflMl 

OEAIH-OABLS.   Bee  Cablb. 

CHADr-XAIL,  or  Chain- Abhor,  much  used  in  tlie  13th  and  18th  centuries,  condsted 
of  hammered  iron  links,  connected  one  to  another  into  the  form  of  a  garment.  Such 
armor  was  much  more  flexiUe  and  convenient  to  the  wearer  than  that  wmch  was  fbrmed 
of  steel  <x  brass  plates,  but  was  leas  fitted  to  bear  the  thrust  of  a  lance. 

CEAm^  HABfflna  nr.  In  atrocious  cases,  It  was  usual  for  courts  of  justice,  in  for^ 
mer  times,  to  direct  the  bo^es  of  malefactors,  after  execution,  to  be  hung  in  C.  iq>on  a 
gibbet  near  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed;  but  this,  says  Blackstone,  "was 
no  part  of  the  legal  judgment."  The  reasons  commonly  assignea  for  the  practice  are 
two:  first,  that  it  might  strike  terror  into  other  offenders;  and  second,  that  it  might 
afford  "  a  eon^ortabU  sight  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased."  This  barrair- 
ous  adjunct  to  cf^tai  puiUshment  was  not  finally  abolished  till  a  very  recent  period,  and 
it  may  surprise  our  resders  to  learn  that,  two  years  ^ter  the  pasdng  of  the  reform  IhH, 
It  was  still  in  accordance  with  the  law,  if  not  with  the  cnstom  of  England. 

OEAIH  flHAXE,  or  King  Shake,  an  American  serpent,  haunting  moist  or  shady 
places,  and  feeding  upon  mice,  moles,  sm^l  birds,  and  reptUes.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  Its  ouors,  the  ground-woik  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  a  lustrous 
tdack,  while  the  scales  are  massed  with  white  b|n^  The  head  Is  very  smuf. 

CHAIX  DIBT  AH0E,  GuBTAVB  Louis  Victor  Adolphe  Chables,  1800-76 ;  a 
French  barrister ;  appointed  procwew  gin^ral  at  the  imperial  court,  Paris,  1867  ;  also 
conndlor  of  state  and  senator  of  the  empire.  In  1868  he  was  vice-pres.  of  the  council 
of  state ;  and  in  1864  was  appointed  pres.  of  public  works  and  flue  arts.  He  was  made 
a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and,  in  1881,  a  grand  officer.  As  a  commissioner 
of  the  government  he  presented  to  the  senate.  1868,  a  report  on  the  petition  of  the  Rom. 
Cat^oUcs,  demanding  free  superior  instruction.  He  was  also  prominently  engaged  in 
the  events  of  1880  and  1848. 

CH&JUa,  OB  OSIUG,  Jbhdda  bsh-Datid,  b.  about  1080 ;  regarded  by  Jewish  crit- 
ics as  tiw  first  of  Hebrew  granunaiians.  He  made  some  very  remarkable  and  valuable 
discoveries  in  pliilology. 

OEALA'ZA,  in  botany,  a  membrane  which  unites  the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the 
haae  of  an  ovule.  It  is  traversed  by  vessels  which  supply  nourishmmt  to  the  ovule.  It 
isofteuof  adlffiereDtodorfromtberestof  the  IntegnmentB,  and  fa  consplcnous  in  the 
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ripened  seed;  but  it  is  sometimea  difficult  to  disUoguish  it,  parUcnlftrlr  in  orOkottvptd ' 
seeds,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  hUum,  the  foramen  or  nuercpyle  being  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  seed.    See  Otttlb  and  Seed. 

The  cords  which  bind  the  yolk-liag  of  an  egg  to  the  lining  membrane  at  tfie  two  ends 
of  the  shell,  and  keep  it  near  the  middle  as  it  floats  in  the  albumen,  are  also  called 
ehaieua.   They  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  peculiarly  viscid  albumen. 

CHALOBIMK,  a  city  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  opposite  to 
Byzantium.  It  was  founded  684  B.C.  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  soon  became  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  and  importance.  It  contamed  several  temples,  one  of  which,  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  had  an  oracle.  C.  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  suffered  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  during  the  strife  for  Grecian  supremacy  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  fliudly  merged  into  the  Roman  empire.  During  the  Mithridatic  war,  it  was 
ttie  scene  of  a  bold  exploit  of  the  Pontic  sovereign.  Having  invaded  Bithynia,  all  the 
wealthy  Romans  in  the  district  fled  for  refuge  to  C,  whereupon  he  broke  the  chuns  thai 
protected  the  port,  burned  four  ^ips,  and  towed  away  the  rem^ing  sixty.  Under  tiu 
empire  it  was  made  a  free  city,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  general  council,  held  4S1  a.d. 
Chosroes  the  Persian  captured  it  616  A.D.,  after  which  it  declbied,  until  it  was  finally 
demolished  by  the  Turks,  who  used  its  ruins  to  build  mosques  and  other  edifices  at  Oon* 
Btantinople.   0.  was  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Xenocrates, 

The  countU  of  C,  to  which  alluuon  has  Iwen  made,  was  the  fourth  universal  council, 
and  was  assembled  by  the  emperor  Harcian  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  form  oz 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  should  equally  avoid  the  errors  of  the 
Nestorians  (q.v.)  and  Monopbysites  (q-t-)-  Six  hundred  bishops,  almost  all  of  the  east- 
em  or  Greek  church,  were  present.  Tlie  doctrine  declared  to  be  orthodox  was,  that  ia 
Christ  there  were  two  natures,  which  could  not  be  intermixed  (this  clause  was  directed 
against  the  Monophysites),  and  which  also  were  not  in  entire  separation  (this  was  directed 
against  the  Nestorians),  but  which  were  so  conjoined,  that  their  union  destroyed  ndtlur 
the  peculiarity  of  each  nature,  nctt  the  oneness  of  Christ's  person. 

CHALOSDOVT  (often  misq)elled  c<deedony),  a  beautiful  mineral  of  the  quartz  family, 
or  rather  a  variety  of  quartz,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  chemical  pompodtlon  or 
in  any  essential  character.  It  derives  its  name  from  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  near  which 
It  is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and  has  been  known  the  same  name  from 
ancient  times.  It  occoia  in  diiferent  kinds  of  rock,  but  most  frequently  in  old  lavas  and 
trap-rocks,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  Sum  exisl^  or  whese  tbne 
are  twulders  derived  from  them.  It  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  specimens  of  great  beautr 
are  brought  from  Iceland  and  the  FarOe  Islands.  It  never  occurs  in  crystals.  Itocmsn- 
tutes  the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  many  agates.  It  is  generaUy  translucent,  some, 
times  semi-transparent,  has  not  much  luster,  and  is  in  color  generally  white  or  bluish 
white,  sometimes  reddish  white,  sometimes  milk-white,  less  frequently  gray,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black.  Its  fracture  Is  even,  or  very  slightly  con(^oidaL 
— G.  is  much  used  in  jewelry,  for  brooches,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  the 
largest  pieces  being  sometimes  made  into  little  boxes,  cups,  etc  It  was  much  used  by 
the  andents,  and  many  beautiful  engraved  specimens  appear  in  uitiqusrian  coUections. 
Ctialcedonies  with  disseminated  spots  of  brown  and  red,  were  once  very  highly  prized, 
and  were  called  iUfftr^et  or  8t.  8tepJisn'»^toju».  Petrified  plants  are  sometimes  found  ia 
C,  in  which  they  appear  to  have  t>een  encased  whilst  it  was  in  course  of  formation. 
Specimens  of  C.  are  sometimes  found  enclosing  a  little  water  in  the  interior,  which  gives 
them  a  very  beautiful  appearance;  but  the  water  easily  escapes,  to  prevent  which,  rings 
or  other  ornaments  made  of  such  stones  are  kept  in  distilled  water,  when  not  worn. 
The  ancients  set  a  very  high  value  on  these  eTihydrites  (Qr.  «»,  in,  and  hydor,  water). 
The  Vincentin  was  celeorated  for  producing  them. 

GHAUiED'OMYZ  (or,  erroneously,  ccUeedonyx).  a  name  ^ven  to  agates  fomud  ot 
cacholong,  or  a  white  opaque  chalcedony,  alternating  with  a  grayish  translucent  chalce- 
dony. 

I  CHALGBIH0ITL,  a  stone  held  in  great  repute  hy  ancient  Mexicans,  and  atlU 
1^  the  Indians  of  that  country,  who  fashion  It  into  ornaments  and  occasionally  use  it  in 
trade.  It  is  a  turquoise  fotmd  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  Santa  F6.  The  mines 
were  exhausted  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  The  stone  was  valued  by  the 
Mexicans  more  highly  than  gold. 

CHAL'OIB,  a  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  the  type  of  a  family  called  tAaleida,  some  of 
which  are  popularly  termed  soake-hzards,  because  of  the  resemblance  to  snakes  in  the 
elongated  lorm  of  the  body,  the  limbs  being  also  remarkably  small,  so  that  this  family 
formsone  of  the  transition  links  between  the  Saurian  and  the  Ophidian  reptiles.  The  scales 
are  rectangular,  and  arranged  in  transverse  bands,  without  being  imbricated  or  dis- 
posed like  tiles.  The  <^^Ueidce  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
worlds. 

The  name  C.  has  also  been  bestowed  on  a  genus  of  the  order  hymencptera,  allied  to 
the  ichneumons,  which  has  become  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family,  contuning  a  vast  number 
of  species— 1600  being  supposed  to  exist  in  Britain— all  of  them  of  small  size,  many  ve^ 
minute,  many  of  them  very  brilliant  in  tlieir  colors,  and  the  larrte  of  all  of  them  pazarittit 
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m  the  lams  or  pupa,  some  even  Iq  the  eges,  of  other  Insecta.  The  chrysalis  of  a  blit- 
terflj  or  moth  often  nouriBhes  a  great  nuniberof  these  parasites;  and  they  become  useful 
in  preventing  the  excessive  mulnplication  of  species  which  destroy  valuable  plants. 

CHAX'OZB,  the  capital  %.  of  the  island  and  govemmeut  of  Euboea,  Greece,  situated  on 
the  Euripus,  a  strsut  separatins  the  island  from  Boeotia,  and  which  at  this  point  is  only 
130  ft.  wide.  The  Eunpus  is  divided  into  two  channels,  of  unequal  breadUi  and  depth, 
by  a  rocl^  which  is  surmounted  by  a  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  partly  of  Turkish 
f;oDstmctU>u.  A  stone  bridge,  of  some  70  ft.  in  length,  connects  the  rock  with  the  Boeo- 
tian shore,  while  a  wooden  and  movable  bridge,  of  about  85  ft.,  unites  it  with  Chalcia. 
C.  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  tradition  asserts, 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens.  Its  rise  was  rapid.  It 
sent  out  numerous  colonies,  and  was  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  western  Mediter. 
ranean.  Qovemed  at  first  by  an  aristocracy,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Atheniana 
who  In  S06  B.O.  divided  ute  lands  of  C  amongst  some  of  tlieir  own  number,  li 
■ubsequenUy  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians  and  Bomans.  and  was  at  this 
time  a  place  of  great  military  importance,  nearly  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  had 
manv  flue  temples,  theaters,  and  other  public  buildings.  Aristotle  died  at  Chalets. 
In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  prosperous  under  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1470.  The  lion  of  Bt  Mark  is, 
or  was  until  within  recent  years,  still  to  be  seen  over  the  gateway  between  the 
bridge  and  the  citadel.  Kot  many  ancient  lemalns  now  ,ezut  at  Chalcis.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses,  many  of  which  owe  their  ori^n  to  the  Venetians, 
are  substantial  and  spacious.   It  suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  1894.  Pop.  about  9900. 

OE&LOOO'BAIHT,  a  pedantic  term  used  to  signify  engraving  on  copper,  com- 
poouded  of  the  Greek  wwds  tHatkoa,  bnas  or  copi>er,  and  grapho,  I  write.  The 
ienn  is  inaccurate  when  applied,  as  it  often  Is,  to  engraving  on  other  metals,  such 
u  steel  aaH  sine.  For  Eln<>«ngraTing  the  still  mora  ol^jectiioiiaUe  wwd  aineo^rapk$ 
lias  been  invented. 

^  OBALDM'A.   See  Babtloh,  Babtlonia. 

*~  CRAUiJE/AX  CBBmUJn,  a  branch  of  Nestorlaas  who  acknowledge  the  pope 
of  Rome.   They  use  the  eastern  rlt^  and  are  undra  the  patrlanh  of  Babyltm.  Thi^ 
an  supposed  to  number  about  TOiOOO.  Bee  NsanaBiun. 
^kj.mm,  See  Abakoa. 

ftiy*T.T\M  ^  old  Scotch  dry  measure^  obtaining  10  bolls.  BeeBouu 
aKALBBM  (Lat  eaUbnftim.  a  vessel  for  wann  water),  an  old  dry  measnre  uaad  in 
adUi^  coal,  and  containing  M  heaped  buihela  Goal  is  now  sold  by  weight 

OHAUT  Is  the  French-Swiss  name  for  the  wooden  summer  hut  of  Qie  Swiss  herds- 
men on  the  mountains,  but  the  term  is  also  extended  to  include  Swiss  houses  generally, 
and  plctui^ue  and  ornate  villas  built  in  imitation  of  them. 

CHALSUB  BAT,  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  8L  Lawrence,  between  Gasp£,  a  district  of 
Lower  Cuiada,  and  New  Brunswick,  Iiaving  a  depth  of  90  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  a  width 
varying  from  12  to  20.  The  Bestigouche,  which  enters  the  gulf  from  Kew  Brunswick 
at  its  very  head,  marks,  at  its  mouui,  the  interprovinclal  boundary. 

GEALIOX  (Lat,  eaiicB,  a  cup).  TUs  ancient  name  for  an  ordinary  drinking-cup  has 
been  retained  for  the  vessels  used  for  the  wine  in  the  holy  sacrament.  Chalioes  are 
commonly  made  of  ^ver,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  be  ctf  gold,  or  gilt  and 
leweled.  Chaltoes  were  also  made  of  class,  crystal,  and  agate;  but  these  substwiceB 
nave  been  abandoned,  in  consequeoce  of  their  fnj^  nature.  The  C.  Is  the  attribute  of 
St.  John  the  evangelist. 

CSALX,  a  soft  earthy  variety  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  great  strata, 
and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  geologist  even  more  than  of  the  mineralogist.  It  Is 
genentlly  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  but  sometimes  snow-white.  It  is  easuy  broken, 
and  has  an  earthy  fracture,  is  rough  and  very  meager  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  slightly 
to  the  tongue.  It  generally  contains  a  little  silica,  alumina,  or  magnesia,  sometimes  aU 
of  these.  Although  often  very  soft  and  earthy,  it  is  sometimes  so  compact  that  it  can 
l>e  used  as  a  buifding-stone;  and  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  a  rough  state,  or 
sawn  into  blocks  of  proper  shape  and  size.  It  is  burned  Into  quicklime,  and  nearly  all 
tiw  houses  in  London  are  cemented  with  mortar  so  procured.  The  siliceous  particles 
being  separated  by  pounding  and  diffudng  in  water,  it  becomes  whiting,  of  which  the 
domestic  uses  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Carpenters  and  others  use  It  for  making  marks, 
which  are  easily  effaced :  the  blaekboard  and  piece  of  C.  are  now  common  equally  in  the 
lecture-rooms  of  universities  and  in  the  humblest  village-schools.  C.  perfectly  purified, 
is  mixed  with  vegetable  coloring  matters,  such  as  turmeric,  litmus,  saffron,  and  sap 

rn,  to  form  pastil  colors;  bnt  vegetable  colors  which  contain  an  acid  are  changed  by 
See  Ckavqn.  The  VtentM  white  of  artists  is  dmply  purified  chalk.  In  a  perfectiv 
purified  state,  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine,  to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  C.  is 
also  extensively  used  as  a  manure.   See  Lncs,  as  a  manure. 

OSAUC,  BiiACK.  is  a  ndneral  quite  di^rent  firom  common  chalk,  and  apparently 
saoeiveB  lis  name  £rom  resembling  tt  is  meagerness  to  the  (ouch,  in  soiling  the  flngen, 
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and  In  Mng  used  for  drawing,  writing  etc  It  is  also  called  I>BA.inHa-«unL  It  la  <tf 
a  slaty  stmcture,  of  a  bluish  or  grayiut-black  color,  eamly  cot  and  broken,  and  makes  a 
perfectly  black  mark  on  paper.  It  is  used  for  drawing,  aud  as  a  black  color  in  punting. 
It  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  beat  It  is  easentlally  a  kind  of  clay  (q.v.\  and  derives 
its  color  from  carbon,  whicb  it  contains.  It  is  founa  in  primitive  mountains^  in  Spun, 
Fnmce,  Italy,  etc.,  also  in  the  coal  formation  in  Scotland.— Bbias^oh  Chalk  and 
FsKNCH  Chalk  are  popular  names  for  soapstone.  —  Red  Chalk  is  ochery  red  dag' 
iran-ore,  consisting  of  clay  and  much  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  a  brownish-red  ct^or, 
and  a  somewhat  uaty  structure,  the  cross  fracture  earthy.  The  coarser  Tarietiea  are  • 
used  chiefly  1^  carpentertf  for  insking  marks  on  wood;  the  finer,  by  paintua.  It  oocais 
In  thin  beds  in  clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate  in  some  porta  of  Qennanj. 

CEALK-BED8.   See  Cretaceoiis  Qbovp. 

OHATiHTyo  THE  DOOSj  a  mode  of  wamine  tenants  to  remove  from  buigfaal  tene- 
ments, lonff  known  and  still  in  use  in  Scotland.  The  practice  is  thus  described  by  Hr. 
Hunter  in  hia  valuable  woric  on  Landlord  and  Tenant:  "A  burgh-offlcer,  in  presence  of 
wibiesses,  chalks  the  most  patent  door  forty  days  before  Whitsunday,  which  is  held  to 
be  a  legal  warning.  There  is  no  execution  at  the  parish  church,  but  the  officer  makes 
out  an  execution  of  'chalking,'  in  which  his  name  must  be  inserted,  and  which  must  be 
sobecribed  by  himself  and  two  witnesses.  This  ceremony  now  proceeds  simply  on  tha 
TCEbal  (»dv  of  the  pconietor,  but  sncisntly  the  intetposition  of  a  Judge  was  iequiBit& 
[n  Buch  a  case,  auUion^  was  given  by  one  of  the  magistrates  to  the  burgfa-<Hflon.'* 

mrsT.gi.MT  Thohas,  1675-1741 ;  a  Quaker  preacher,  native  of  London.  He  came 
to  America  In  1698,  and  traveled  in  Vir^nia,  Maryland,  and  the  New  England  colonies. 
Returning  to  England,  he  married,  and  aoon  afterwards  came  back  and  settled  In  Phila- 
delphia. Again  be  crossed  the  sea  and  traveled  in  Holland  and  Germany ;  thence  be 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  while  engaged  in  missionary  work.  In  his 
will  he  fonnd^  the  Ubrary  of  the  fonr  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  m  Philadelphia. 
His  journal  of  his  life  and  ubors  was  published  in  1747. 

OH&LET  ISLAVD,  In  New  Zealand,  neso-  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Middle  Island,  about 
lat.  4d<*  s.,  and  long.  166°  20'  east.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of  a  mass  of 
white  limestone,  and  imparts  the  same  to  the  adjacent  bay  of  16  m.  in  length,  and  also 
to  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  inlet, 

CHALLEHSIrLACOUB,  Paitl-Ahand,  1827-^.  He  was  prof,  of  philology  at  Pan. 
France,  when  only  22  years  of  age;  was  a  brilliant  joumaUst,  and  with  Tai^  ana 
Banc  founded  the  R^ubliqut  Fran^aimy  the  great  liberal  paper  of  Paris.  He  was  a  noted 
republican,  and  a  strenuous  oppMient  of  the  seumd  empire,  having  been  banished  as 
early  as  1852  for  his  political  opmions.  He  translated  Bitter's  Sixtary  of  Philogaphy,  and 
edited  the  works  of  Madame  a'Epinay ;  was  prefect  of  the  Rhone,  commissioner  extra- 
ordinary for  the  Republic  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
in  1880-82,  minister  of  foretan  affairs  In  1688,  re-elected  senator  In  1886,  and  became 
president  of  the  senate  In  1^ 

CTTAT.LOTgEB  EXfEDITIOV,  a  scientific  exploration  of  tlu  open  sea  smt  out  by  the 
British  Government  in  1872-76.  In  1872,  the  OhaUengar,  a  corvette  of  2806  tons,  was 
completely  fitted  out  and  furnished  with  every  scientific  appliance  for  examining  the  sea 
from  surrace  to  bottom,  e.g.,  with  natural  hutory  work-room,  chemical  laboratory  and 
aquarium.  The  ship  was  placed  In  charge  of  a  naval  survir^ng  staff  under  Captain 
llares  and  of  a  atdentlflc  staff,  with  Professor  Wyville  Thomscm  at  their  liead,  for  the 
purpose  of  souading  the  depths,  mapping  the  ba^s,  and  determining  the  physical  and 
mologic^  conditions  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern  and  Padflc  Oceana.  The  Challenger 
weighed  anchor  at  Sheemess  on  December  7,  1872,  and  on  May  24,  1876,  dropped 
anchor  at  Spitliead,  having  in  these  three  and  a  half  years  cruised  over  68,900  nautical 
miles.  Investigations  were  made  at  862  stations,  at  each  of  which  were  determined  the 
depth  of  channel,  the  bottom,  surface  and  intermediate  temperatures,  currents,  and 
fauna,  and  the  atmospheric  and  meteoroloeical  conditions.  The  route  was  by  Uadeiim, 
the  Canaries,  the  West  Indies,  Nova  Scotia.  Bermudas,  Azores,  Cape  Vcrd,  Fernando 
Koronha,  Bahla,  Tristan  d'Aconha,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £erguelen,  Melbourne,  the 
Chinese  Sea,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Valparaiso,  Straits  of  Magellan,  Montevideo,  Vigo^ 
and  Portsmouth.  Between  the  Admiralty  Islands  and  Japan  the  OhcUlenger  jaaA^ha 
deepest  sounding,  4575  fathoms,  the  deepest  sounding  on  record  except  two.  See  the  - 
copious  ReporU  on  the  Bd^ifie  BendU  ^  t/u  Voyage  of  B.  M.  8.  ChaMeager,  edited  by 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson  and  Dr.  John  Murray.  They  fall  into  a  JfTarrtaita  (2  vols.,  1882- 
65),  Zo^ogy  (80  vols.,  1880-89),  Pkytia  and  Ohemi^ry  (8  vols.,  1884-89),  Botany  (2  vols., 
188C~«6). 

CHALLOnS,  BiOHABD,  1801-1781;  the  son  of  an  Ent^sh  dissenter,  but  brought 
wa  among  Boman  GathoUca,  whose  reliffion  he  embraced.  He  was  ofdwied  a  priest  tA 
JMmaj,  and  made  professor  In  the  faculn^.  In  1780,  he  held  the  Bn^ish  misnon  in 
London,  where  he  published  several  rel^ons  works.  In  1758.  he  became  vicar  aposto- 
lic, residing  generally  in  London;  but  during  the  "  No  Popeiy^'  riots  of  1780,  he  retired 
into  the  conntiy.  He  was  the  authw  of  numeroua  controvendal  and  devotional  wotka. 
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the  most  popular  one  being  77te  Oardm  of  the  Soul,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  translated  Into  various  languages.  He  revised  the  Douay  Bible  (in  English) ;  and 
as  an  antidote  to  Foxe's  well-known  Martgrology^  he  wrote  ifnnonv  of  Miaaimary  PrieaU 
and  Other  Oatholia  of  both  Sextt^  who  tujj^nd  Death  or  ImpriaoRmmt  in  Etigland  on  Aoeoitnt 
of  their  ReligioK. 

CHALMBBS,  Auexaitdkb,  1759-18S4,  Scottish  editor  and  author;  compiled  fhe  Oenr 
md  Biographical  DiOumary  In  32  vols.  (1812-19);  edited  Briti^  Bmiyidt,  in  4S  toIs. 

OHAllCEBSj  GKOBax,  an  eminent  historical  antiquary,  was  b.  at  Fochabers,  Moray- 
shire, Scotland,  In  1742,  Having  attended  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  in  1768  to  Korth  Amexlca,  where  he  practiced  as  a 
lawyer  till  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  of  Independence.  Seine  a  keen  loyalist,  he 
returned  to  Britain,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  board  of  trade  in  1786.  The 
,dutie9  of  this  oMce  he  continaed  to  dlschai^  with  diligence  and  ability  till  his  death  in 
182S.  Before  his  appointment,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  various  publications  in 
political  economy;  and  for  some  time  after  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  editing  the 
works  of  various  authors  and  writing  biographies.  His  great  work  is  his  Caledonia;  an 
Account,  ffiatorieai  and  Topographiealf  of  /forth  Britain  ;  a  production  displaying  profound 
research  into  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  aboonding  in  varied  erudition. 

CHAL1CEB8,  James  Bovau>s,  American  politician,  b.  Ya.,  1881;  removed  to  Miss., 
18S9;  was  a  general  In  the  confederate  army,  and  was  afterwards  several  times  elected 
to  Congress,  but  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  XLVIIth  congress,  and  was  deprived 
of  bis  ccrtiScate  of  election  to  the  XLVIIIth  congreu,  —  as  he  claimed,  illegally. 

CHALMBM,  Ttoxas,  D.D.,  vu>.,  waa  b.  at  Anstrattwr,  in  Fifeahire,  17tb  Uar,, 
1780,  educated  at  theuniverncy  of  8t  Andrews,  and  In  his  19th  yoar  Ucensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  In  1808,  he  was  ord^ed  minister  of  the  pariah  of  Kllmanr,  in  Fifeahire, 
about  0  m.  ttom  St  Andrews.  At  this  period  liis  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  W 
matliematics  and  natural  philosophy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  studies  apperttdninf  to  his 
profession.  To  gratify  his  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  he  even  formed  mathematical  and 
chemistiy  classes  Id  St.  Andrews  during  the  winter  of  1808-04,  and  by  his  wonderful 
enUiusiasm  and  lucidity  of  exposition  excited  intense  Interest,  and  obtained  for 
himself  a  great  reputation.  In  160^  he  published  an  InmiiFjfinXo  the  Setent  and  StabU- 
ify  fif  NaiaonaL  Beaoureeg,  which  proved  his  capacity  for  dealing  with  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Shortly  after  this,  certain  domestic  calamities,  and  a  severe  illness  of  liis 
own,  opened  up  the  fountains  of  his  soul,  and  rendered  him  keenly  susceptible  to  relig- 
ious impressions.  Having  to  prepare  an  article  on  Cliristianitr  for  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Bneydopcedia,  he  commenced  an  extensive  study  of  the  evidences,  and  rose  from  Ms 
'investif^tioDS  convinced  tliat  Christianity  was  a  fact,  and  the  Bible  the  veritable  "word 
of  CU)a."  Then  the  great  genius  of  the  man  iiroke  forth  like  sunshine.  He  grew  ear- 
nest, eloquent,  devout,  and  faithful  to  his  pastoral  duties.  In  July,  1815,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Tron  church  and  parish,  Glasgow,  where  his  magnificent  oratorr  took  tba 
city  by  storm.  His  Adnnom&al  Diaeownu  were  prol»bly  the  most  sablimeij  intellec- 
tual and  imaginative  that  had  ever  been  preached  in  a  Scottish  pulpU.  Thej^  were  pub- 
lished in  1817.  and  had  a  prodigious  popularity.  During  the  same  year  he  visited  Lon- 
don, where  his  preaching  exci^  as  great  a  sensation  as  at  home.  But  C.'s  energies 
could  not  be  exhausted  by  mere  oratory.  Discovering  that  his  parish  was  in  a  state  of 
great  ignorance  and  immorality,  he  b^^  to  devise  a  scheme  for  overtaking  and  check- 
ing the  alarming  evil.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  means  by  which  wis  could  be 
accomplished  was  by  "revivifying,  remodeling,  and  extending  the  old  parochial  econ- 
omy of  Scotland,"  wlilch  had  proved  so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  ruralpanshes.  In  order 
to  wrestle  more  closely  with  Uie  ignorance  and  vice  of  Glasgow,  C.,  in  1819,  became 
minister  of  St.  John's  parish,  '*  tlie  population  of  which  was  made  up  principally  of 
weavers.  lalMFers,  factory-workers,  and  other  ojieratives."  "Of  its  2,000  families, " 
says  Dr. Hanna,  "more  than  800  liad  no  connection  with  any  Ctiristian  church,  while 
the  numberof  its  uneducated  children  was  countless."  We  have  not  space  to  narrate 
at  length  how  vast  and  successful  were  the  labors  of  Chalmers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite  plan,  he  broke  up  his  parish  Into  25  districts,  each  ol 
which  he  placed  under  separate  management,  and  established  two  week-d^  schools, 
and  between  40  and  60  local  Sabbath-schools,  for  the  ins^ction  of  the  clUldren  of  the 
"poorer  and  neglected  classes,"  more  than  1000  of  whom  attended.  In  a  multitude  of 
omer  ways  he  sought  to  elevate  and  purify  the  lives  of  his  parishioners. 

But  such  herculean  toils  began  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  inl82S  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  moral  pliilosophy  chair  in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  wrote  bis  treatise  on 
the  Um  arid  Abttae  of  Literary  and  Eccienastieal  ShtdtmmeniM  (1827).  In  the  following 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  tbeokMiv  In  Edinburgh,  and  in  1882  published  a 
work  on  political  economy.  In  1888  u)peaTeahis  Bridgewat^  treatise,  On  the  Adapta- 
Uim  efStsterwd  Nature  to  theMmtana  TnleOectual  Oone&ution  ^  Man.  It  was  received 
with  great  favor,  and  obtained  for  the  author  many  literary  honors  ;  the  Royal  Society  ot 
Edinburgh  electing  him  a  fellow,  and  the  French  Institute  a  oorresponmng  member, 
while  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.O.X..  In  1884,  he  wa» 
appointed  convener  of  the  church-extension  committee ;  and  after  seven  years  of  entha- 
giastic  labor,  announced  tlmt  upwards  of  £800.000  had  been  collected  from  the  nation* 
and  220  new  churches  built.  Meanwhile,  however,  troubles  were  Fprtoging  np  in  the 
boeomof  the  church  itaelt    Theevangelical  par^ bad  become  predominant  in  the  jsen- 
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eral  assembly,  and  came  forward  as  the  viadlcators  of  {wpulor  rights ;  the  struggles  in 
regard  to  patronage  between  them  and  the  "moderate  or  "Erastlaa"  party  became 
keener  and  more  frequent,  until  the  decision  of  tiie  civil  courts  in  the  famous  "  Auch- 
twarder  and  Strathbogie"  cases  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  on  tlw  18th  of  May, 
1848,  C.,  followed  by  470  clergymen,  left  the  church  of  his  fathers,  rather  than  sacrifice 
those  principles  which  he  believed  easeatial  to  the  purity,  honor,  and  independence  of 
the  church.  See  Fbbb  Church.  The  rapid  formation  and  organization  of  the  Free 
Church  were  greatly  owing  to  hia  indefatigable  ezertioos,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  elected  priocipal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  and  spent  the  close  of  his  life  in  the 
zealous  performance  of  his  learned  duties,  and  iu  perfectiug  his  Jjutitutea  of  Theology. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  May  80,  1847. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  critidsm  on  the  works  of  C. ,  which  extend  to  more  than 
90  vcdumes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  contain  valuable  and,  in  some  cases,  origi- 
nal contributions  to  the  sciences  of  natural  theology.  Christian  apologetics,  and  poliUral 
economy;  while  on  minor  topics,  such  as  the  churoa-cstablishinent  question,  they  exhiUt 
both  novelty  and  ingenuitv  of  argument.  As  an  orator,  C.  was  umqne  and  unrivaled. 
We  read  of  men,  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Christian  church,  whom  we  can  believe  to  have 
been  as  eloquent,  impassioned,  and  earnest,  but  nowhere  do  we  eocounter  a  man  in 
whom  intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination  were  so  harmoniously  combined — a  nature  so 
''nobly  planned,  to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command."  Scotland  never  produced  a 
greater  or  more  lovable  soul,  one  more  gentle,  guileless,  genial-hearted,  or  yet  more 
fervid,  from  the  strength  of  a  resolute  and  irresistible  will,  oefore  whose  impetus  diffi- 
culties were  dashed  aside  as  by  a  torrent.  There  have  been  some  loftier  and  more  purely 
original  minds  In  Scotland  than  C/s,  but  there  has  never  been  a  truer  one,  nor  a  heart 
wluwe  Christian  faith  and  piety  were  more  Intense,  slnceie,  and  humane. 

ChXloXI-SVSJUBKZ,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Hanie,  107  m.  «.  of 
I^ris  by  railway.  It  stands  on  the  right  tnnk  of  the  river  Mame,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  hsjidsome  stone  bridge.  C.  is  old  ;  and  the  houses  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  lath, 
and  plaster.  The  situation,  however,  is  agreeable,  and  the  town  contains  some  flue 
public  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  grand  altars  in  France.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  there  is 
the  splendid  Promenade  mi  Jard,  or  park,  whicli  covers  19  acres.  C.  has  manufactures 
of  woolens,  cotton,  leather,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  trade  In  grain,  he^,  rape-seed  oil, 
and  Champagne  wine.  Pop.  '91,  25,8dS.  Previous  to  the  union  of  Champagne  with 
France  in  1284,  the  population  numoered  about  60,000.  In  1660,  Napoleon  III.  formed 
the  celebrated  camp  of  C.  to  the  n.e.  of  the  town,  which  was  occupied  daring  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  by  Canrobert,  and  atterwards  by  MacMahon.  On  the  ni^t  of 
Aug.  21, 1870,  MacMahon  withdrew  his  troops ;  and  next  day  the  town  was  occupied 
hy  the  Germans. 

flHAL0K<SUB4IA6HE.  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  about  88 
to.  n.  of  Mficon.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  buik  of  the  Baone,  at  the  point  where  that 
river  is  joined  by  the  Canal-du-Centre,  which  unites  the  Saone  with  the  Loire,  and 
secures  C.  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  central  districts  of  France,  as  well  as  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  good  quays  line  the 
river,  along  which  also  the  finest  houses  extend.  Vineyards,  wood,  meadows,  and 
cultivated  nelds  surround  and  add  variety  and  beauty  to  the  situation.  Its  manu- 
factures include  hats,  hosiery,  vinegar,  oil.  pottery,  jewelry,  and  imitation  pearls  ;  and 
it  has  a  large  trade  In  the  agricultural  and  other  produce  of  the  district.  Steamboats 
navigate  the  Saone  from  C.  downwards.  Fopi  '91,  24,680.  C.  oceuplei  the  dte  of  the 
ancient  CfaMUmum  or  CabaXUnum. 

OH&LOTAIL  La.,  Lome  BsNfi  db  Caradeuc,   1701 -8S  ;  procnreurHEeDeril  of  the 

parliament  of  Brittany,  where  he  was  a  decided  opponent  of  Jesuits.  Grimm  asserts 
that  Chalotais's  reports  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jrauits  in  France.  Voltaire  gave 
C.  high  praise  for  bis  essay  on  national  educi^on.  Later  in  life  he  was  subjected 
to  long  political  persecution,  but  was  flnal^  found  free  of  blame,  and  resumed  Us 
place  in  the  parliament  at  Renoes. 

CHAIiTBJEITS,  a  genus  of  birds  very  closely  allied  to  the  baritahs  (q.v.),  but  having 
a  rather  thicker  bill,  and  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad  membranous  spaca  The 
Kiecies  are  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  are  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  their  metallic  tints,  and  particularty  for  the  resembhtnce  to 
burnished  steel,  to  which  they  owe  their  name  <Gr.  chalyvt,  -ybot,  steel).  On  this 
account,  they  are  sometimes  included  under  the  name  of  birds  of  paradise  ;  and  the 
skin  of  G.  poradfMKM,  deprived  of  its  feet,  is  sold  as  that  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 

CHALTSJBTTS,  Hbinbich  Moritz,  a  German  philosopher,  was  b.  8d  July,  1790,  at 
Pfaffroda,  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at  Lei|)3ic.  After  spending  some  years  in  teaddng, 
he  was  appointed  in  1839  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  ha 
remained  till  his  death  in  1863.  His  chief  works  are  the  MOoriuhe  Bn^wkkOung  der 
^teUtatimn  PhUotophie  wn  KaiU  bit  Hegel  (1880— English  translations  \sj  Edersheua 
and  Tulk);  SytUm  der  tpeetOatinm  Ethik  (1860);  PhUtaophie  und  CkritUiUhum  (1858),- 
■nd  FiaUiommtta  PMew^Ma  USOU 
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OHALTB'BAIB  WATEBS  are  thoee  which  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  iron  In 
Bohition.  They  ore  of  two  kinds,  catiotuOed  and  tutjAaM.  The  carbonated  0.  W. 
contain  carbonate  of  Iron,  FeO.CO,,  dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  may  be 
recognized  1^  forming  an  ocluT  deposit  of  red  oxide  of  iron  (FcsOj)  on  the  surface  of 
the  stones  near  the  mouUis  of  the  springs,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  carttonic  acid  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Islington  Spa  near  London,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Oddy's  Saline 
C.  W.  at  Harrogate,  are  examples  of  this  class.  Where  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
present,  communicating  a  sparkling  aspect  to  the  water  and  an  acidulous  taste,  as  at 
Frnnont  and  other  places,  the  term  aadulo-chalybeate  or  addtUo-ferrugijiaua  is  applied. 
The  ndphated  C.  W.  contain  sulphate  of  iron  FeO,SO«,  dissolved  in  them,  and 
examples  of  this  class  are  afforded  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  (ttie  Baud  Rock  spring),  Ticara 
bridge,  Moffat,  etc.  0.  W.  are  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  in^  or  styptu:  taste  ; 
by  becoming  of  a  pnrplish  black  tint  when  Infusion  of  galls  or  tea,  and  some  variettes 
of  wine,  are  added  ;  and  by  giving  a  pale  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash).  C.  W.  are  of  great  service  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  the  aeCdulo-carbojiated  kind  being  lighter  on  the  stomach,  is  gen- 
erally preferred  ;  but  all  C.  W.  are  to  be  avoided  in  pleuioric,  febrile,  and  inflammatoiy 
conditions  of  the  system.   See  MnrBKAL  Watxbb. 

CEALTBZTE.   See  Irok. 

CHAM,  or  A3c£d£b  db  Nofi,  1819-79 ;  b.  Paris ;  the  son  of  a  former  peer  of  France ; 
he  was  intended  for  the  polytechnic  school,  but  preferring  painting  he  studied  with  Paul 
Delaroche,  and  afterwards  with  M.  Charlet,  where  he  developed  a  talent  for  the  gro- 
tesque. B^inning  in  1843,  he  contributed.  chieBy  to  ChariBairi  {the  Puwsh  of  Trance), 
an  immense  number  of  caricatures,  and  some  sketches,  under  the  signature  of  "Oham." 
His  political  cartoons  are  singulariy  sharp  and  effective.  He  also  produced  many 
ftudeviHea 

0HA1CA,  a  genus  of  lunellibranchiate  molliisks.  The  shell  consists  of  two  unequal 
Talves,  having  two  binge-teeth  in  the  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other.  The  eeneral  form 
of  the  shell  approaches  to  orbicular.  The  shell  is  generally  thick,  and  is  foliated  with 
leaf -like  projections,  wbich  arise  in  a  somewliat  re^ar  manner  from  its  surface;  these 
and  the  colors  of  some  of  the  species  combining  to  make  tbem  very  beautiful.  The 
ahells  of  the  eKamm  are  often  called  dcvtM  or  damp  shells,  a  name  which  they  share  wiUi 
some  of  VbApeeUna,  ^pondyU,  etc.  They  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
none  further  n.  than  the  Mediterranean,  The  Llnnsean  genus  C.  contained  many  species 
now  removed  to  other  families,  but  the  restricted  genus  0.  is  the  Qrpe  of  a  family  chamida. 
Thirty  fosdl  species  have  been  referred  to  C 

CEAMABE'.   See  Parley. 

OHAKJE'BOFS,  a  genus  of  palms,  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  less  exclusively  tropical  than 
palms  are  in  general,  and  of  which  one  species,  V.  humUia,  Is  the  only  palm  truly  iadige- 
nons  to  £urope.  It  extends  as  far  n.  as  to  the  neighborhood  of  Nice.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Palicbtto.  The  flowers  are  in  spathes  about  6  to  8  in.  long;  the  fruit  is  a 
triple  blackish  spongr  drupe,  which  is  eaten,  as  are  also  the  young  shoots.  This  palm 
is  so  tolerant  of  a  cold  climate,  that  a  specimen  has  lived  in  me  open  air  in  the  botanic 
garden  of  Edinburgh  for  more  than  6o  years,  with  the  protection  of  matting  in  very 
■evere  winters.  In  its  native  r^ons,  the  leaves  are  much  used  for  thatching,  and  for 
making  brooms,  hats,  chair-tiottoms,  etc.  They  abound  in  an  excellent  fiber,  which  the 
Arabs  mix  with  camel's  hair,  and  make  into  tent  covers:  cordage,  and  sometimes  sail- 
cloth, are  made  of  it  in  Spain;  it  is  imported  Into  France,  and  used  for  making  carpets, 
under  the  name  of  African  Juur.  The  French  in  Algeria  make  paper  and  pasteboard  of 
it;  and  It  1b  supposed  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  commercial  commodity,  as  a  material 
tor  paper-matung. — Other  specks  of  the  genus  abundant  in  bidla,  C!hma,  etc.,  servo 
dmilar  purposes,  and  deserve  attention  inoonnectionwithpapn. — ^To  this  genua  belongs 
also  the  West  bidian  palm,  which  yields  the  material  for  chip  bats  (see  BsAmus  Gbah)  ; 
and  the  jmlmetto  (q.T.)  of  North  America  la  by  some  botanists  rnerred  to  it 

QEAXALA  BI,  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya  between  Thibet  and  Botan,  in  la t  38°  4'  n., 
and  long.  W  &.  s^  to  have  an  elevation  of  27,a00  fL,or  nuwe  than  5m.and  a  fiulong. 

GfiAXBA,  a  feudatory  state  of  n.  India,  subordinate  to  the  Punjab  government,! 
between  83°  and  88'  9*  n..  and  75°  &4'  and  76°  80'  east.   A  range  of  mountains  separate) 
C.  from  Kashmir.   C.  la  alwut  65  bySOm.  in  leuffth  and  breadth:  pop.  >91, 134,082.  Tbu 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice,  hops  and  millet.    Iron  ore  is  found, 
and  there  are  slate  quarries. 

OEAMBEB,  of  a  piece  of  artilleiy,  or  small  arm,  is  a  contracted  part  of  the  bore,  at 
the  breech  end.  The  C.  contains  the  charge  of  powder,  but  is  too  small  to  contain  Uio 
shot  or  shell.  Some  of  these  cavitleB  are  sphericsj,  some  cylindrical,  some  conical  with 
a  hemispherical  termination,  and  some  pear-shaped.  Carronadea  and  shell  guns  are 
nmally  chambered.  The  charge  just  fits  the  C,  and  the  ball  oc  shell  comes  In  contact 
with  It  Chambered  gims  are  sknr  to  load  and  fixe. 

OHAMBIB-inraiO,  a  term  to  designate  music  Uiat  Is  specially  adapted  for  perf(»mance 
in  a  room.  The  name  originally  comprised  both  vocal  andinsmunental  music,  but  It  Is 
aow  almost  restricted  lo  the  various  combinations  of  the  pianoforte  with  strings  or 
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■triQgs  alone,  as  duos,  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  etc  Beetbovea  has  left  some  of  hU 
greatest  thoughts  in  hia  string  quarteta. 

OEAICBEB  OF  COXMEBG^  a  body  of  merchants  and  traders,  associated  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  its  own  members,  of  the  town  or  district  to  wbfdi  the 
society  belongs,  and  of  the  cmmnunity  generally,  in  so  far  as  these  have  reference  to 
trade  and  merchandise.  Of  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  son^t  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  prominent :  1.  By  representing  and 
urging  on  the  legislMore  the  views  of  their  members  in  mercantile  affairs ;  9.  By  ^dlng 
in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures  having  reference  to  trade,  such,  for  example, 
.  as  the  bankrupt  acts;  8.  By  collecting  statistics  bearing  upon  the  staple  trade  of  the 
district;  4.  In  some  places,  by  acting  aa  a  sort  of  court  <a  arbitration  in  mercantile 
questions;  6.  By  attaining  by  combination  advantages  in  trade  which  might  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  indiTidual  enterprise. 

These  institutions  are  of  continental  origin,  aaA,  like  so  many  others  wliich  England 
has  borrowed  from  that  source,  were  first  introducol  into  Scotland.  The  oldest  C.  of  O. 
In  France  is  that  of  Marseilles,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  I4th  or  commencement 
of  the  15th  century.  This  chamber  was  invested  with  very  remarkable  powers.  It 
shared  in  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  administration  of  lustice  in  mercantile 
questions.  It  was  several  times  suppressed  and  re-established,  ana  it  was  not  till  1650 
uiat  its  powers  were  fixed,  and  that  It  received  its  nlUmato  organizaUon,  The  second 
chamber  in  France  was  that  of  Dunkerque,  which  was  established  in  1700.  The  unw 
year  a  f»>uncU-general  of  commerce  was  instituted  at  Paris,  which,  in  addition  to 
conncilors  of  state,  consisted  of  twelve  merchants  or  traders,  delegated  hy  the  Drindpal 
commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  an  arrangement  which  led  witfun  the  next  few  years 
to  the  formation  of  chambersof  commerce  everywhere  in  France.  We  thus  find  that  the 
chamber  at  Lyon  was  instituted  in  1703,  those  of  Houen  and  Toulouse  in  1708,  of  Mont- 

Sellierin  1704  of  Bordeaux  in  1705,  etc.  By  an  order  of  council  of  Aug.  SO,  170S,  a 
irect  relation  was  established  between  these  various  chambers  and  the  central  council 
of  commerce.  These  chambers  were  all  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  national  assem- 
bly In  1791,  but  they  were  re-established  by  a  consular  edict  In  1803,  which  fixed  the 
populatk>n  of  the  towns  in  which  they  might  be  established,  and  the  number  of  their 
members,  who  were  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  merchants  who  had  carried  on  trade 
in  person  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  Sixty  of  the  best  known  merchants, 
presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  the  maire,  were  charged  to  elect  the  members  of  these 
new  chambers.  They  then  presented  to  the  government  two  candidates  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  genenu  counal  of  commerce,  instituted  at  Paris  under  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  This  oivanlzation  was  again  modified  in  1882,  and  still  later  by  the  ordon- 
nances  of  Sept.,  1851,  and  Aug.,  1853,  by  which  these  bodies  are  now  regulated.  In 
accordance  with  that  decree,  the  members  of  these  bodies  are  now  elected  or  the  chief 
mercliants  of  each  town  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  prefect.  Their  number  cannot 
be  less  than  9,  nor  more  than  21.   They  hold  office  for  fax  jean. 

The  oldest  C.  of  0.  In  Qreat  Britain  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Qlasgow,  which  was 
instituted  1st  Jan.,  1788,  and  obtained  a  royal  charter,  which  was  registered  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month.  That  of  Edinburgh  was  instituted  in  1786,  and 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1760.  The  Edinburgh  C.  of  C.  was  the  first  public 
body  which  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  oorn  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  freo-tmde 
principles;  and  stood  almost  alone  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  advocating  the  Suez  canal 
project.  It  also  originated  the  movement  that  government  should  undertake  the 
telegraph  service  in  connection  with  the  post-office.  Six  hundred  of  the  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  ship-owners  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  constitute  the  chamber.  The 
Manchester  chamber,  since  so  famous  for  ite  exertions  In  the  cause  of  free-tnule,  was 
not  established  till  1830,  and  for  many  years  it  eontiniied  to  be  the  only  instltutton  ot 
the  kind  In  England.  Its  members  number  about  400.  In  Hull  there  has  been  a  O.  of 
C.  since  1887,  but  those  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  notwithstanding  the  great 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests  of  these  towns,  were  not  established  till  ISw,  in 
which  year,  strangely  enough,  a  similar  institution  was  established  in  s.  Australia. 
The  Liverpool  C.  of  C.  numbers  nearly  600.  .  The  annual  income  of  the  Manchester 
chamber  is  upwards  of  £600,  that  of  Liverpool  about  £800,  contributed  entirely  by 
the  subscriptions  of  members,  amounting  generally  to  £1 1«.  a  year.  There  are  now 
chambers  of  commerce  in  all  the  great  mercantile  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  1860  there  was  established  an  "Association  of  Chambers  of  Commeroe  of  tba 
United  Kingdom."  In  Canada,  there  is  a  Dominion  Board  of  Trade,  which  conaistB  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  or  boards  of  trade,  as  tbey  are  Indiilerently  called,  of  a 
dozen  important  Canadian  cities.  The  CbambOT  of  Commerce  of  Nevr  Ycnic 
is  the  oldest  existing  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  oreanized  in  1768,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  Mar.  13,  1770,  under  the  name  ot  ThiGorporatimt^  the  ChanOer 
of  Cammerea  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  America.  When  tlie  state  government  was 
established  the  charter  was  renewed  by  the  legislature.  It  was  composed  at  first  of  21 
of  the  most  prominent  merchante  of  tne  city,  who  established  an  exchange  which  has 
been  ever  since  kept  up,  though  not  recently  under  control  of  the  body.  The  objects 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  to  encourage  and  promote  commerce,  support  iadustiy, 
adjust  disputes  relative  to  trade,  and  procure  such  laws  and  regulaUons  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  tha  benefit  of  trade  in  general  The  membership  ii  about  80(^ 
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Inefnding  nearly  all  the  leadtng  nuzebantB,  flaanelen,  and  bnslness  men  of  the  city. 
SetenI  yean  ago  a  court  of  aiottnition  was  eetablistaM,  by  which  differences  between 
members  are  a(Qiisted,  and  mnch  litigation  In  eonzts  arolded.  Meetings  are  held  once 
•  month.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  is  a  Tast  oolleeUon  of  cominracLkl  statistics,  and 
many  portraits  of  merchants. 

OHAMBEBLAIW,  Baniel  Hbnbt,  b.  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1885;  graduated  at 
Tale  coll.,  and  at  the  Harvard  law  school;  entered  the  union  army  and  served  until 
1866,  principally  on  staff  duty.  He  settled  in  Cliu-leston,  S.  C. ;  was  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  conrention,  1807-^;  atty.-gen.  186ft-72:  and  gov,  1874-76.  Be  was 
inaugurated  a  second  time,  bnt  his  electl<8i  was  enccessfnlly  contested,  and  he  telin- 
qnlshed  his  office,  1877,  and  removed  to  New  Yoi^  to  pnuitlce  his  prafeeslon.  He  has 
written  for  the  North  ArMTiean  .Review. 

OTTAlfBKBMnr,  Joseph,  p.c,  u.p.,  English  statesman,  was  bom  In  London  in  1886, 
was  educated  at  UniTersity  College,  and  during  early  life  was  a  m&nufactnrer  in  Bir- 
mingliam.  His  Introduction  to  public  life  was  m  1870;  he  vras  thrice  elected  mayor  of 
Birmingham,  and  since  1876  has  represented  that  town  in  parliunent.  His  advocacy  of 
itsestabllslunent,  and  of  compnlsory  secular  education  mad  crither  radical  measures,  nutde 
him  conspicuous,  and  he  was  for  a  time  (1886)  in  Gladstone's  cabinet,  as  president  of 
the  local  government  board,  but  resigned  l>ecause  of  opposition  to  Gladstone's  home-mle 
measures.  He  was  appointed  British  commissioner  to  the  conference  at  Washington  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Qsheries  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1888),  in 
that  year  married  Miss  Endlcott,  daughter  of  the  secretary  of  war  under  President 
Oleveland,  and  became  secretaiy  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  the  Salisbtuy  ministry  in  1895. 

CWA  MBKBUUH',  Lord,  or  King's  C,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  has  been  one  of  the 
"Mngliah  officers  of  state  from  very  earlr  times,  and  for  centuries  he  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  government  He  has  the  fuuctfon  of  indorsing  the  king's  answer  on 
petitions  printed  to  him,  and  very  often  of  conununicatiDg  his  majesty  s  pleasure  to 
mrliament  and  to  the  councU.  He  was  always  a  member  of  the  council  himself,  ex  offdo. 
Though  he  has  long  ceased  to  have  auy  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government, 
the  C.  is  still  an  officer  of  very  high  standing  in  the  royal  household.  He  has  control 
over  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  royal  chambers,  except  those  of  the  bedchamber, 
over  tlie  establishment  attached  to  the  chapel  royal,  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries  of  the  household.  The  0.  has  further  Oie  ove^j^t  of  Va»  queen's  musidans, 
comedians,  trumpeters,  messengers,  etc. ;  and  all  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  her  service 
are  appointed  by  him.  When  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  was  abolished 
in  Ira*,  the  duties  of  providing  the  state-robes  of  the  royal  family,  the  household,  and 
officers  of  state,  devolved  on  the  lord  chamberlain.  All  theaters  in  towns  In  which  a 
royal  palace  is  situated,  require  to  be  licensed  by  the  Lord  C,  and  no  new  play  can  be 
performed  anywhere  without  his  license.  All  persons  desiring  to  be  presented  at  levees 
or  drawing-rooms,  require  to  send  their  cards  to  the  Lord  0.,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  persons  thus  applying  are  entitled  by  station  and  character  to  be  presented  to 
the  queen.  The  G.  also  issues  her  majesty's  invitations  to  balte,  parties,  etc.  In 
accordsQce  with  ancient  custom,  Uie  Lord  C.  Is  still  »  member  of  the  privy  conndL 
His  salary  is  £2,000  a  year,  but  his  tenure  of  (^ce  depends  on  that  of  the  political  party 
to  which  he  lielongs. 

The  Viee-chamSerlain  is  the  deputy  and  assistant  of  the  Lord  C,  and  in  his  absence 
exercises  the  full  authority  which  iKlongs  to  bis  principal.  His  office  existed  in  the 
time  of  Richard  IT.  He  is  also  dependent  on  the  admiuistration,  and  is  usually  a  member 
of  the  privy  council   His  salary  is  £9S4  per  annum. 

CHAMBXXLAXV,  The  Lord  Qseat,  is  a  hereditary  officer  of  great  antiquity,  and 
formerly  of  great  Importance.  He  has  the  government  of  the  palace  at  Westminst^, 
and,  upon  solemn  occadons,  the  keys  of  Westminster  hall  and  of  the  court  of  requests 
are  delivered  to  him.  At  these  times,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  tlu 
yeoman  usher,  and  the  doorkeepers,  are  under  nis  orders.  At  coronations,  state-trials, 
banquets,  and  the  like,  the  fltUng-up  of  the  hall  devolves  on  him.  When  the  queen 
goes  to  parliament,  he  delivers  the  sword  of  state  to  any  memtwr  of  the  administration 
whom  he  chooses,  to  be  borne  Iwf  ore  her  Itaajesty,  he  himself  walking  on  her  right  hand. 
During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  has  charge  of  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  issues  tickets 
of  admission  on  the  OMning  or  prorogation  of  parliament.  Some  fees  and  perquisites 
belong  to  him.  This  oiBce,  confen«d  by  Henry  I.  on  Albeiic  de  Vere,  was  Inherited  by 
female  floocesslon  from  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  by  the  Berties,  and  is  now  held 
conlointiy  by  lady  Willonghby  de  Eresby  and  the  marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  in  nriit  of 
tlielr  motneis,  siatera  and  co-heirs  of  Robert,  fourth  duke  of  Ancaster.  Toey  dlsdutfge 
the  duties  alternately  in  each  succeeding  reign,  a  lady  acting  by  deputy. 

OHAICOTRT.Aiy,  Joshua  Lawbb^tce,  LL.D.,  b.  Me.,  1828;  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
college.  During  the  civil  war  be  served  with  distinction,  was  six  times  wounded,  and 
left  the  serrlce  with  the  rank  of  maj^ran.  From  1866  to  1870,  he  was  governor  of  Maine, 
and  in  1871  was  chosen  President  of  Bowdoin  college.  When  the  democrats  and  fnsion- 
Ists,  under  the  lead  of  Gov.  Garcelon,  in  1879-80  undertook  to  get  possession  of  the 
state  government,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  civil  war,  C.  was  major-general  of  the 
militia  of  the  state.  He  adhered  to  the  regularly  elected  legislature,  as  sustained  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  prevented  the  intended  violence  and  usur- 

fktion.   He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  college  In  1883,  and  removed  to  New 
ork  to  practice. 
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OHAXBEBXJH,  TaouAs  Cbowdeb,  LL.D.,  geologist;  b.  Hattoon,  DL,  1843;  educated 
St  Belolt  college  and  the  UnlTenlty  oi  Michigan ;  became  professor  of  geolonr  at  Beloit ; 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  1887-92;  dean  of  the  scienUflc  facmty,  Uoivei^ 
■Itjr  of  Chicago,  1882.  He  also  became  chief  geologist  of  WiMMHuin,  had  charge  of  the 
glacial  diTislw  of  the  U.  S.  geological  gorrey,  and  was  aotbor  of  nomavnis  monograidu 
imbUshed  by  tho  gorenmientl 

OHUOEBS,  PBAOnCB  BBFOBS  A.  JtriKIK  OB  VlCB<iaANCEI.XX>B  AT.  It  IS  tO  U^ll- 
cations  to  the  court  tn  bane  alone  ttiat  the  name  of  motions  la  properly  given.  But  Uiere 
are  certain  matters  of  subordinate  importance,  regarding  which  applications  are  made  to 
a  single  judge  at  chambers,  who  decides  in  a  summary  way  on  the  pleadings. 

OHAKBEBS,  a  co.  in  e.  Alabama,  on  the  Georgia  border.  Intersected  by  three  lines  of 
railroad.  Before  a  dlvisfon  was  made  to  form  Lee  co.,  the  area  was  775  sq.  m.  It  is 
now  010;  pop.  '90,  26,319.  It  Is  partly  bounded  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  Is  inter- 
sected by  the  Tallapoosa.  Productions,  cotton,  c<a^,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  peaches, 
and  timber.   Co.  seat,  I^fayette. 

CHAHBEBa;  a  CO.  in  B.e.  Ten&  on  title  gulf  of  Hexioo,  bounded  on  the  v.  by  Gal' 
veston  bay,  and  intersected  by  IMni^  river;  840  sq.m.;  pop.  '00,  2241,  witb  ocHored. 
The  surface  is  mainlj  prairie;  produtdions,  com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seat, 
WaUisville. 

CHAMBERS,  Efhraim,  the  compiler  of  the  first  English  encyclopsedia.  He  was  b, 
at  Kendal  in  tlie  tatter  part  of  the  17th  c,  and  began  Ufe  as  an  apprentice  to  a  globe- 
maker  in  Loodon,  where  he  conceived  the  idea  of  Us  encyclopaedia.  The  first  edition 
of  tlie  work,  in  3  vols,  folio,  appeared  in  1728;  ten  years  later,  the  2d  append;  and  in 
the  year  following,  the  8d.  The  4th  vas  issued  in  1741,  a  year  after  the  editor's  death. 
A  Sth  appeared  in  1746,  and  a  6Ui,  with  now  matter,  in  1750.  This  work  forms  the 
\maia  of  Dr.  Itees'e  CycU>pBdia  in  4S  quarto  vols.,  and  may  be  con^dered  as  the 
toremnner  of  the  now  countless  pnbficaUons  of  an  encyclt^MBdlc  character  (see 
Enctglopadia). 

CEAXBEB8,  Qboboe,  1803-40 ;  an  English  painter.  When  a  boy  he  followed  the 
sea,  where  be  made  sketches  of  vessels,  which  so  pleased  his  master  that  he  canceled  the 
boy's  indentures.  C.  then  apprenticed  himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  paint-shop,, 
and  began  house-painting.  Finally  he  got  emplovment  as  assistant  in  painting  the 
panorama  of  London  for  the  Colosseum,  and  then  became  scene-painter  m  a  theater. 
His  best  works  are  naval  battles,  such  as  "  The  Bombardment  of  Algiers,"  and  "  The 
Capture  of  Porto  Bcllo,"  both  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital, 

OHAKBEBS,  Williaic  and  Robert,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Eneydopadia 
and  other  works;  b.  at  Peebles,  W.  in  1800,  R  in  1802.  Bearing  up  against  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  early  life,  W.  C.  began  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  1819, 
afterwards  adding  printing  to  his  business.  Between  1626  and  1880,  he  wrote  the 
Oatette&r  cf  SooUand,  1  vol. ;  and  the  Book  of  SooUaiul,  1  voL  R  C.  also  b^n  business  &« 
a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  182S  to  1830  wrote  successively  the  TradtUtnu  qf 
Sdinburffh,  3  vols. ;  Popmar  Bhymes  of  BeoUand,  1  vol. ;  Picture  of  Scotland,  2  vols. ;  and 
Hutoriet  of  B^f^Hons  in  Scotland,  ana  Ltf«  cfJame^X.,  6  vols.  Next,  he  edited  tSarittM 
B^StaS*  and  8mg»,  8  vols. ;  and  Biogra^^f  qf  JHrittwuMed  8eotehmen,  4  vols.  His  TVo- 
(Sititmi  ofSHnburgA  procured  him  the  irienoBhip  of  sir  Walter  Bcott,  who  contributed 
various  memoranda  for  the  work.  W.  C.  projected  Chambenft  EdiTiburgh  Journal,  and 
that  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Feb. ,  1832,  about  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  Penny  Magazine,  and  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  of  that  class  of  cheap  and 

Sopular  periodicals  of  a  wholesome  kind  now  so  generally  diffused.  The  success  of  the 
ouriuU  was  materially  promoted  by  the  essays,  moral  and  humorous,  of  R  C. ,  who 
from  the  first  was  an  able  coUaborateur.  United  from  this  period  in  the  peculiar  pro- 
f  ession  of  writing,  editing,  printing,  and  publishing,  W.  and  R.  C.  issued  a  series  of  works 
designed  for  popular  Instruction,  including  the  JounuU.  Among  these  works  are  Chamber^t 
Informatioa  for  the  Peuplf,  2  vols. ;  Chamhers's  Educational  Course,  250  vols. ;  Cyelopcedia  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  2  vols. ;  kiscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaininij  Tracts,  20  vols. ;  Papers  for  the 
People,  12  vols. ;  and  the  present  Encyclopedia,  10  vols.  In  conducting  these  laborious 
undertakings  they  necessarily  depended  on  a  number  of  accomplished  literary  assistants. 
In  1849,  W.  0.  acquired  the  estate  of  Glenormiston  in  Peeblesshire,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  founded  and  endowed  an  huHtution  in  bis  native  town  for  purposes  of 
social  improvement  (see  Peeblesshire).  His  later  productions  are — Things  at  they  are 
in  America,  1  vol,  (the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1858);  the  Touth't  Com- 
panion, and  Gounuior,  1  vol. ;  Siatory  of  Peeblesshire,  1  vol.  8vo  (1864);  pamphlets  on 
Impromd  Dtodlinga  and  Co-operation  among  the  Working  Clones;  Wintering  at  Mentone, 
written  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  place  during  two  succes^ve  visits;  F'ranee:  its 
Hilary  and  lUvdutiorM,  1  vol  (1871);  Memoir  of  Bobert  Chambers,  toith  Autobiographic 
Beminiaoenees;  and  AiUe  QUroy,  a  story.  More  lately,  Btoriet  of  Remarkable  Ptrmnu, 
SU>netqf  OldPhtaiUes,$jkitha  8toryif8t.Giteif{19J9).  Twice  elected  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  W.  C.  occupied  that  office  for  four  years  (1865-60),  during  which  he  promoted 
several  import^t  public  acts,  including  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  older  part  of  the 
dty.  R  C.  latterly  wrote  a  work  on  Anaent  Sea  Margins;  after  which  appeared  his 
Dmnllc  Annalt  i^SeeOand,  8  toIs.  He  also  edited  the  I^e  and  Work$<^  Beoert  Burnt,  4 
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Tols.  A  collection  of  hts  historical  and  miscellaneoua  papers  was  Issued  under  the  title  of 
S^Mi  Wriiif^  of  Sotiert  CAambera,  i  vols.  His  latest  production  was  the  .StwA^JTayx.  In 
1888  be  received  from  the  unlTersl^  of  8t.  Andrews  the  honorary  distinction  of  ll-d.  R.  C. 
died  at  St.  Andrews,  17th  Mar.,  1871,  le8Ting&.hiKh  character  for  litenuy  application, 
int^iitpf,  and  eeniality  of  dispoeition.  In  1OT3,  W.  C.  received  the  honorary  wstinctioa 
of  LL.D.  from  uie  univendty  of  Edinhnn^  Engaged  in  misceUuieoiiB  litenuy  labor, 
he  continued  head  «f  the  mm  of  W.  vwlR.  C,  wluch  owns  an  extensive  printing  and 
publishing  estaliUsbment  In  Edinburgh,  and  a  publishing  establishment  la  London. 
The  whole  of  the  works  issued  by  W.  and  B.  C.  aim  at  popular  instruction,  free  of  all , 
political  or  sectarian  bias.  William  C.  died,  1883,  and  Robert  C,  eldest  son  of  R.  C,  I 
conducted  the  Journal  unffl  hts  death  in  1888, 

CHAICBEBSBUBG,  borough  and  the  co.  seat  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  on  Conococheagoe 
Creek:  52  miles  southwest  of  Harrisborg.  It  Is  finely  situated  in  the  broad  Cumber^ 
land  valley,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  well-cultivated  region,  and  is  a  weH-buUt 
borough.  It  suffered  considerably  during  the  civil  war,  and  In  1864  a  large  part  of  the 
town  was  burned  by  the  Confederates,  under  General  McCaualand,  with  a  loss  of  mora 
than  a  million  dollars.  Chambersbarg  contains  a  court  house,  churches,  national  banlM, 
an  academy,  and  Wilson  College  for  young  women.  There  are  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  manufactories  of  shoes,  furniture,  carriages,  wool,  paper,  iron,  milling- 
machinery,  and  boilers;  and  the  shops  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  Cham- 
bersburg  Is  on  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Chambersburg  and  Gettysbuig,  and  the 
Western  Maryland  railroads.    Pop.  '90,  7868. 

CHAICBEBTIN  is  a  famous  vineyard  situated  near  the  town  of  Dijon,  the  former 
capital  of  the  old  duchy  of  Burgundy.  It  covers  about  sixty  acres,  and  Is  divided 
among  several  proprietors.  The  annual  yield  is  usually  about  800  hogsheads,  and  It  to 
considered  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Burgundy  wines. 

CHAKBEBT,  a  t.  of  Savoy,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich 
vine-clad  valley,  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  atwut  4d  m.  w.s.w.  of  Geneva.  Though 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate  of  C.  is  mild  ;  the 
scenery  around,  with  the  river  Leysse  flowing  through  the  valley,  is  exceedingly  fine. 
The  town  itself,  however,  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  Bome  towers  and  ottier  fragments 
of  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  still  remahi.   Fop.  '91,  aO,93S. 

OHAMBLT,  a  s.w.  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  tlie  St.  Iiawrence, 
opposite  Montreal ;  190  sq.m.;  pop.  '91,  11,704.    Ohi^  town,  Longueuil. 

CHAXBOBD,  a  very  celebrated  castle  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
situated  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  walled  park  21  m.  In  circumference,  about  13  m.  e.  of 
Blois.  Its  foundation  was  l^d  In  10S6,  by  Fraucds  L,  who  employed  1800  men  con- 
stantly in  its  erection  nntil  hto  death.  The  woA  was  continued  with  less  seal  1^  bis 
successors,  Henri  IL,  Henri  HI.,  Charles  IX.;  and  Louto  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  also 
made  some  additions  to  it  The  building,  which  marks  the  transition  between  the 
fortified  castle  and  Italian  palace,  to  surmounted  by  a  vast  number  of  turrets,  minarets, 
and  cones;  its  most  prominent  features,  however,  being  six  enormous  round  towers, 
each  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  double  spiral  staircase  in  the  central  tower  is  of  great 
architectural  interest,  bdng  so  contrived  that  parties  pass  up  and,  down  without  meeting 
each  otiier.  The  castle  has  no  less  thui  440  chambers.  C.  was  tiie  scene  of  the  gallant* 
ries  of  Francis  I.  Here  Henri  II.,  Louis  XIU.»  and  Louto  XIV.  resided ;  and  at  one  of 
the  brilliant  f£tes  given  at  the  castle  by  the  latter,  Moli^  performed,  for  the  first  time, 
his  play  of  the  Bourgeou  QentOJuynvme,  Among  the  other  occupants  of  C.  w^  marshal 
Saxe,  StanlBlaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  Marshal  Berthier,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed 
by  Napoleon  I.  It  was  bought  from  Berthier's  widow  by  a  number  of  legitimtots,  and 
presented  to  tbe  due  de  Bordeaux,  who  was  hence  called  comte  de  C.  (q.v.),  who  pre- 
sented it  to  tbe  French  nation. 

CHAXBOBD  (Heniu  Chables  Fhrdznaitd  Marie  DiEUDONNi:  d'Aktoib,  duo  db 
BoRDEiAux),  Comte  de,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  of  its  claims  to  tbe  Froich  throne,  was  b.  In  Paris,  Sept.  29, 1890.  He  was  tha 
grandson  of  Cliarlea  X. ,  and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Berri  who  was  murdered  by  Louvel, 
Feb.  14, 1820.  The  duke  of  Angouldme,  Charles  X,'b  eldest  son,  being  childless,  the  duke 
of  Berri  was  heir-presumptive;  and  as,  at  his  death,  he  left  only  a  dau^ter,  the  joy  was 
great  when,  seven  months  after,  his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who  received  tha 
title  of  duke  of  Bordeaux — that  of  comte  de  C.,  by  which  he  was  subsequently  known, 
being  derived  from  the  castle  of  C.  (q.v.),  presented  to  him  at  bis  baptism.  He  was 
baptused,  amid  circumstances  of  great  pomp,  with  water  brouriit  1^  M.  do  Chiteaubri 
and  from  the  river  Jordan,  and  received  the  appellation  of  t^mfarU  du  mirade  ("  thv 
miraculous  child").  When  Charles  X.  ai>dicated  the  crown  at  the  revolution  in  1880, 
he  did  so  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  tbe  duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  people,  however,  insisted 
on  the  "citizen  king,"  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were  banished.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
X,  the  duke  of  AngoulSme  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XIX,  and  another  party  pro- 
claimed the  duke  or  Bordeaux  king;  but  at  last  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  liy 
prince  Hettemich.  In  1689.  the  prince  visited  Italy,  accompanied  iiy  his  mother,  and 
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was  received  the  petty  coarta  with  great  distinction.  After  the  death  of  the  dnke 
of  Angouldme,  in  1844,  the  lieads  of  tlie  different  fractions  of  legitimlBts  met  to  pay  their 
united  homage,  and  the  duVe  of  Bordeaux  made  a  "  pilgrimage  to  Belgrave  Square"  to 
receive  it.  In  Itt46,  lie  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  had 
never  acknowledged  the  monarchy  of  July.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  many  legiti- 
mists were  returned  to  the  national  assembly.  In  1660,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  or  count 
of  C,  as  he  styled  himself,  appeared  at  Wiesbaden,  where  a  congreas  of  his  adherents 
assembled  to  consult  aa  to  their  future  policy.  AjB  the  count  of  C.  was  without  heira,  a 
union,  or  "fusion,"  as  it  ia  called,  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  Boarbons  with  Uie 
OrleaniBts  was  effected,  but  no  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  arrangement.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  in  1871,  the  count  of  C.  returned  to  France,  ana,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  V.,  issaed  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised,  if  placed  by  the  nation  at  the 
head  of  its  affairs,  to  maintain  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  He  died.  Aug.  24,  ISSS. 
His  manifestoes  never  induced  the  French  people  to  accept  him  as  their  king. 

OHAKBOSD,  AUbie  Th£be6E  Beatrice  GAfiTASB,  Countess  de,  Archduchess  <^ 
Austria;  b.  July  14,  1817;  wife  of  the  Bourbon  who  called  himself  Heniv  Y  ofFrance, 
and  etdest  daughter  of  Francis  IV^  duke  of  Modena.  Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Don 
Joan  de  Bourbon,  and  mother  of  Don  Carlos,  duke  of  Madrid.  She  won  great  reputa. 
tlon  and  respect  for  her  care  of  dck  and  wounded  French  soldiers  during  the  Genuan 
war.   D.  1866. 

•  CRAXBBE  ASBEXTE  ("  the  fiery  chamber "),  a  name  given  at  different  times  in 
France  to  an  extraordinary  court  of  justice,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  which  it  awarded,  the  most  common  t)eing  that  of  death  by  Are.  In  the 
year  1685,  Francis  I,  established  an  inquisitorial  tribunaC  and  a  chambre  ardente.  Both 
were  intended  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  former,  of  which  the  pope  was  a  corres- 
ponding  member,  searched  out,  by  means  of  spies,  cases  of  heresy,  and  instructed  the 
TOocesses;  while  the  latter  both  pronounced  and  executed  the  final  jndgment.  Under 
Henri  IL,  the  activity  of  the  C.  A.  received  a  new  impulse,  the  entrance  of  that  mon- 
arch into  Paris  on  the  4th  July,  1649,  being  signalized  by  the  burning  of  several  berettea. 
But  Francis  himself,  gallant  and  gay,  as  courtiy  history  represents  nim,  also  seemed  to 
relish  a  spectacle  of  this  kind,  for  on  various  occasions  he  and  his  mistreee  presided  at 
a  burning.  By  and  by,  the  C.  A.  relaxed  in  its  penalties,  and  a  cry  was  got  up  among 
the  more  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  that  it  was  conniving  at  heresy.  This  seems  to  have 
roused  the  "  lurking  devil "  in  its  members,  and,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  reproach, 
tliey  commenced  a  series  of  unheard-of  cruelties,  which,  along  with  other  events,  con- 
tributed to  originate  the  religious  war  of  1660.  In  167$,  Louis  XIV.  employ^  it  for  a 
new  and  more  praiseworthy  purpose — viz.  to  Investigate  the  numerous  reports  oJf 
poisoning  cases  which  the  trial  of  the  Marchioness  Brinvllliers  (q.v.)  caused  to  i>e  cir 
culated.  Many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  the  Marechal  de  Lujumbourg,  and  Uie 
princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were  examined  on  suspicion,  but  no  one  was  ezecut«l  except 
tiie  pretended  sorcerer,  Voisin  (1660),  after  whose  time  the  C  .A.  ended  its  activity. 

'  CHAXBBE  rNTHOTTVABLB  (Fr.  unfindable  chamber;  I.e.,  the  chamber  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  again)  was  the  name  sarcastically  given  to  that  chamber  of 
deputies  in  France  which  met  after  the  second  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  (July,  1815),  and 
Which,  by  its  fanatical  royalty,  began  to  throw  the  country  and  socie^  anew  into  c<Hn- 
motion.  The  former  chamber,  which  had  shown  much  moderation,  had  been  dissolved 
under  the  infloence  of  the  court  party;  and  the  ministry,  led  by  Talleyrand,  had  done 
everything  to  procure  for  the  ridmg  party  at  least  a  manageable  chamber  adapted  tor 
business.  The  number  of  the  deputies  was  arbitrarily  raised  from  269  to  SB2;  and  to 
secure  the  victory  of  a  complete  restoration,  all  rushed  forward  who  saw  in  the  oonsti' 
tutional  charter  an  encroachment  on  their  privileges  and  pretensions.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, in  addition,  that  theelections,  at  least  in  the  departments  of  the  south,  took  place 
under  terror  and  the  sanguinary  outrages  of  a  [Mipulace  in  a  state  of  political  and  relig- 
ious excitement,  that  the  press  was  stifled,  and  the  people  deprived  of  all  freedom  of 
expression  by  the  foreign  armies,  ultra-myaltem  could  not  fail  to  be  completely  triumph- 
ant. When  the  ministers  saw  this  startling  result,  they  did  not  venture  to  open  the 
aession;  they  resigned,  and  gave  place  to  the  Itichelieu  ministry.  Then  broke  out  the 
moat  frightful  excesses  in  the  southern  provinces.  At  the  elections  in  Nlmea  (2Sd  Aug.), 
more  than  100  persons  were  killed  by  the  royalist  bands.  At  last,  on  7th  Oct,  the  king 
opened  the  chamber,  on  which  he  enjoined  quietness  and  moderation;  and  it  appeared 
as  if  it  did  take  this  advice  to  heart  for  an  instant.  But  when,  in  one  of  the  first  sit- 
tings, Boyer  d'Aieenson  asked  for  the  intervention  of  the  chamber  in  behalf  of  the  Prot- 
eatants,  wtio  were  being  slaughtered  in  the  south  by  the  ultra-royalist  bands,  the  speaker 
waa  called  to  order,  and  the  chamber  from  that  thne  ceased  to  observe  any  bounds  or 
moderation.  The  fonatical  legislation  of  this  chamber  inqiired  tiie  ministers,  the  king, 
and  especially  the  emi>eror  Alexander,  with  so  much  aversion  and  apprehension,  and 
also  met  so  decidedly  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  peaceful  and  sincere  friends  of  the 
throne,  that  the  n^ws  of  its  dissolution,  on  5th  April,  1816,  waa  received  with  universal 
rejoicinK.  The  electoral  law  of  5th  Feb.,  1817,  prevented  the  return  of  a  similar  cham- 
ber; and  it  was  not  till  by  the  modified  electoral  law  of  1820  that  ultra-royaliam 
regained  a  predominating  influence  in  parliament.   It  is  said  that  Louis  XV  111  first 
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used  the  epithet  eAomfrra  irUrouwibis  in  an  inmkal  seme,  and  that  the  majority  of  tte 
chamber  took  it  seriously  as  a  oomplimeut 

OHAMBUKK,  Avqvwte  Lefklletikr  db,  1789-1882 ;  a  Fren<Ai  soldier,  whoes 
daring  at  Dantzic  in  1818,  and  in  other  places  during  Napoleon's  wars,  earned  for  him 
the  name  of  "  the  devil."  He  vas  a  prisoner  for  a  time,  but  was  released,  and  restored 
to  military  command  in  France.  After  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the  throne,  C.  became 
one  of  the  staff  of  Soult,  minister  of  war. 

OHAME'LEOS,  a  southern  constellation  within  the  antarctic  polar  circle,  and  con- 
taining nine  stars. 

CSAKELEOV,  Ohamoleo,  a  genns  of  saurian  reptiles,  constituting  a  distinct  family, 
of  very  peculiar  form  and  structure,  and  on  various  accounts  high^  interesting.  The 
body  is  much  compressed;  the  dorsal  line  sharp,  in  some  of  the  species  rising  into  an 
elevated  crest;  the  back  of  the  head  Is  also  elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone.  The  neck  is 
very  short,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  bead  being  turned,  for  which,  however,  compen- 
Bation  ts  found  in  the  remarkable  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  the  large  prominent 
eyes,  which  move  independently  of  one  another,  and  are  covered  with  a  memlmuie 
pierced  only  with  a  small  hole  for  the  pupil  to  look  through.  There  are  no  external 
ears.  Tlie  skin  Is  not  covered  with  scales,  but,  like  shagreen,  rough  with  grannies. 
The  legs  raise  the  body  rather  higher  than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the  toes,  both  of  the 
fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided  Into  two  sets,  one  directed  forward,  and  the  other  back- 
ward, so  that  each  foot  has  the  power  of  grasping  like  a  band.  The  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile.  The  Inngs  are  very  large,  and  are  connected  with  air-cellB  that  lie  among 
the  muscles  and  beneath  the  skin,  so  that  the  animal  has  a  remarkable  power  of  inflating 
Itself  with  air.  The  tongue  Is  remarkably  extensile,  and  is  the  organ  by  which  the 
animal  seizes  the  insects  which  constitute  its  food,  being  darted  at  them  with  unerring 
aim,  whilst  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them  to  adhere  to  it,  and  they  are  carried  with  it 
Into  the  mouth.  Chameleons  are  slow  in  their  movements,  except  those  of  the  eyes 
and  tongue,  and  remain  long  fixed  in  one  spot,  awaiting  the  approach  of  insects,  which 
they  seize  on  their  coming  within  reach.  They  all  live  among  the  branches  of  trees. 
Their  power  of  fasting  is  great,  and  along  with  their  gulping  of  air  in  respiration, 
and  thur  habit  of  inflating  themselves  with  air,  gave  rise  to  the  fable,  current  among 
the  ancients  and  until  recent  times,  of  their  living  on  air.  Their  celebrated  power 
changiog  color  is  not  equally  fabulous,  and  perliaps  it  would  be  rash  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  assert  bow  lar  it  h&s  been  exaggerated.  It  is  probably 
in  part  under  the  control  of  volition,  and  may  be  used,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  render 
the  animal  less  easy  of  observation,  by  aasimilatiog  it  to  the  color  of  surrounding 
objects;  it  may  depend  in  put  on  the  action  of  light;  it  is  certainly  connected  with  the 
fw  and  other  passions  of  the  creaturo.  Milne  Edwards  has  discovered  that  it  depends 
upon  tlie  presence  of  two  differently  colored  layers  of  pigment  in  the  skin. 

Chameleons  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  olaworld,  but  are  most  ahundant 
In  Africa.  One  species  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  as  near  Cadiz.  The 
whole  number  of  known  species  is  small. 

The  fables  which,  in  former  times,  were  current  regarding  the  C.  were  extremely 
numerous  and  ridiculous.  It  supplied  not  a  few  of  those  me^cines  to  which  absurd 
credulity  ascribed  the  most  marvelons  powers.  See  lllus.,  Reftilbb,  etc.,  vol.  ZIL, 
fig.  6. 

GHAVTBBDrO.  In  architecture,  an  angle  which  is  slightly  pored  off,  is  said  to  be 
chamfered.  The  chamfer  is  sometimes  made  dlghtly  concave.  In  which  case  it  is  called 
a  hettow  chamfer.  Chamfers,  in  Oothio  architecture,  have  fiequmtly  wnamental  ter- 
minations of  various  kinds.   The  term  C.  is  applied  U>  wood-work  as  well  as  stone. 

CHAJnoBT,  SfiBABTixir  RocH-NiCOLAB,  1741-04:  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
and  amons  the  first  of  French  bohemians,  or  brilliant  but  thriftless  authors.  He 
was  thj  illegitimate  son  of  a  Btrolling  actress,  and  never  knew  his  father.  Starting 
in  life  with  only  the  name  "Nicolas,'' he  found  his  way  to  Paris,  got  Into  the  coll^ 
des  Gracsins,  worked  hard,  and  won  nine  prizes  out  of  ten  in  two  years.  Much  d&- 
gnsted  with  the  Latin  hexameters  that  crowned  his  college  reputation,  he  considered  the 
time  wasted  which  he  had  spent  over  them,  summarizing  his  opinion  In  the  contemptu- 
ous epigram,  "  What  I  have  learned  by  study,  I  do  not  know;  the  little  I  do  know  I  lutve 
gnesseo.**  He  assumed  thename  of  C,  and  oe^  writing  for  the  press.  Being  repelled 
alike  by  booksellers  and  editors,  he  took  to  writing  sermons  at  a  louis  each  for  lazy  or 
incompetent  priests.  Having  successfully  competed  for  one  of  the  academy  [aizee,  the 
salons  of  the  upper  worid  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  became  fashionable.  He  went 
on  with  alternate  success  and  failure,  always  poor,  and  living  for  the  most  part  upon 
eleemosynary  dinners  and  suppers,  repaying  countenance  and  sustenance  with  his 
always  brilliant  but  cynical  and  sarcastic  conversation.  He  was  entertained  at  Sfevies 
for  some  years  by  Mme.  Helv^us,  and  Chabanun  gave  him  his  pension  of  1200  livres  in 
the  Mercure  de  France.  C.  also  took  two  more  academy  prizes,  won  a  hundred  Uvres 
from  Necker,  and  obtained  an  enormous  reputation.  He  wrote  little  and  talked  nmch; 
his  reputation  increased,  and  finally,  under  the  protection  of  the  duchesse  de  Grammont, 
he  went  to  court,  where  the  prince  de  Conde  made  him  his  secretary.  He  was  nov 
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ftbcmt  40  yean  oM,  and  fast  growing  misanthropio.  He  resigned  his  seoetaxysliip  and 
retired  into  solitude  at  AuieuiL  where  he  fell  in  love  and  manied  a  lady  attaoied  to  the 

hotuehold  of  the  duchesse  de  M^ne.  She  was  a  clever,  amusiDs  woman  of  the  worid: 
but  in  six  months  she  left  C.  a  widower.  Then  he  traveled  in  Holland,  where  he  lived 
awhile  with  M.  de  Karbonne.  Then,  returning  to  Paris,  he  received  the  chair  in  the 
academy  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sainte  PeTaye  in  1781.  He  haunted  the  court  and 
made  mmself  loved  in  epite  of  his  withering  and  uncontrollable  irony;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  love  affair  he  left  the  court  and  was  received  into  the  house 
of  M.  de  YaudreuU;  about  which  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mirabeao,  whom 
he  assisted  with  orations,  and  whom  he  followed  heart  and  soul  into  the  storm  and 
tumult  of  the  revolution.  He  forgot  his  old  friends;  he  frequented  the  clubs,  and  was 
for  a  time  secretary  of  that  of  the  Jacobins;  he  became  a  street  orator;  was  among  the 
first  of  the  storming  party  to  enter  the  Bastile;  and  worked  for  a  royalist  Journal  in 
which  he  depreciat^  kingships.  With  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  his  political  life  came 
to  an  end ;  but  he  could  not  restrain  the  tongue  that  had  made  him  famous :  he  no  more 
spared  the  convention  than  he  had  spared  the  court.  This  rashness  was  the  cause  of  hia 
arrest,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  second  arrest,  whereupon  be  attempted  sulfide 
with  pistol  and  poignard;  and,  shockingly  hacked  and  shatt^ed,  dictated  to  those  who 
came  to  arrest  him  the  well-known  declaration:  "I,  Bebastlen  Boch-Nicolas  Chamfort, 
declare  that  I  would  sooner  suffer  death  as  a  free  man  than  be  conducted  as  a  slave  to 
prison."  He  did  not  die  immediately,  but  lingered  awhile  in  charge  of  a  gendarme.  To 
the  abbe  Sleyds  he  had  given  fortune  in  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  WMi  it  the  Thu^ 
Bktatef  Skeryihing.  Whathasitt  Nothing.  And  to  8iey^  also  bespoke  the  famous  sar- 
casm: "At  last  I  am  about  to  leave  the  world,  where  the  heart  must  be  broken  or  be 
changed  to  brass."  As  a  writer,  0.  left  little  of  value.  It  was  as  a  conversationist,  and 
espedally  for  his  epigrammatic  wit  and  cynicism,  that  be  won  a  world-wide  fame. 

CHAMTEB.  Fbbdebic,  an  English  novelist,  was  b.  in  London,  1796.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1809,  and  distinguished  himself  In  the  American  war.  He  left 
the  service  in  1688.  The  success  of  Marryat  in  depicting  sea-life  led  C.  to  try  the  same 
field,  in  which  he  was  not  wUhoat  success,  though  in  Invention  and  humor  he  falls  short 
of  his  model  His  best  romances  «n~Life  of  a  8aUor  ^  vols.,  Lond.  1884);  Bm  Bract 
iZ  Tols.,  Lond.  1885);  The  Arethuta  (8  vols.,  Lond.  1886);  Trmor MatHngi  (Ji  vols.,  1841); 
Fattion  and  FiineipU  (8  vols.,  1848);  Tom  BotoUne  (8  vols.,  1839);  Jack  Adami  (8  vols., 
1888),  etc.  All  his  novels  have  been  translated  into  Glerman.  C.  wrote  a  Enitw  «fih« 
Frmeh  Bewlutton  of  1848  (Lond.  1849),  in  which  he  gives  a  rather  prejudiced  view  of 
some  of  the  prominent  actors.   He  died  on  the  1st  of  Nov.,  1870. 

0HAXI880,  Adelbebt  vok,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Oerman  lytic  poets,  was 
b.  in  1781,  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  in  Champagne.  His  parents  settling  in  Prussia  in 
1790,  be  became  a  page  of  the  queen,  and  entered  upon  a  military  career.  But  when 
the  campaign  of  lw6  broke  out,  he  returned  to  France,  for  though  no  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  unwilling  to  flg^t  against  bis  native  land.  At  thu  time,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  circle  of  Madame  de  Sta6l  at  Coppet,  and  there  began  that  study  of  natural 
philosophy  which  he  afterwards  pursued  at  Berlin.  In  1814,  count  Rumjanzow,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Russian  empire,  prepared  an  exploring  expedition  round  the  world  at  his  own 
expense;  C.  accompanied  it  as  naturalist.  He  embarked  at  Cronstadt  under  capt  Otto 
von  Eotzebue,  chief  of  the  expedition,  which,  however,  fuled  in  Its  m^n  object — tiiat  of 
discoverine  a  north-eatt  passage.  Sut»equently,he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  botanical  gar- 
den of  Berlin,  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  science;  and  after  a  happy  domestic 
life,  died  there  in  1888,  universally  loved  and  honored.  He  wrote  several  woras  on  natnni 
history,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetical  productions.  As  early  as  1804-1806, 
he,  together  with  Yamhagen  von  Ense,  published  a  Muten  Almanach.  In  1818,  he  wrote 
bis  onginal  and  amusing  Sction  called  Peisr  SchlemilU,  the  story  of  the  man  who  loses 
his  shadow,  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
character  of  his  poetry  is  wild  and  gloomy,  and  he  is  fond  of  nigged  and  horrible  sub- 
jects. In  his  political  songs,  he  succeeds  well  in  humor  and  irony;  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  deep  and  genuine  feeling.  Indeed,  several  of  his  ballads  and  romances  are  master- 
pieces in  thcar  way.  We  may  instance  one  of  his  longest  poons.  Solas  y  Gomn,  written 
In  teraa  rima,  as  a  proof  how  peculiarly  German  the  cast  of  0.'s  mind  was,  despite  his 
French  ori^n.   His  collected  works,  in  six  volumes,  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1836-89. 

CHAMOIS,  Antilope  rupieapra,  Qer.  gemte,  a  species  of  antelope  (q.v.)  inhabiting  the 
Alps  and  other  high  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  as  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Carpathians,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece;  also  those  of  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  other  mountains  of  the  w.  of  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  ante 
lopes  sometimes  designated  (mpr^orm  or  goatlike,  because  of  their  departure  from  the 
tvpical  or  true  antelope  form,  and  approach  to  that  of  the  goats.  The  C.  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  goat,  but  the  neck  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  body  shorter;  the  horns 
seldom  more  than  6  or  7  in.  long,  black,  rising  nearly  straight  up  frcun  the  fordiead, 
and  BO  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to  form  a  hook.  The  color  is  brown,  deeper  In  winter 
than  in  summer;  the  tailisblwk;  thehead  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  with  a  dark-brown 
i>and  along  each  cheek. 

The  usual  summer  resort  of  the  C.  Is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains  which  U 
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tnhaUts,  not  far  from  the  snow-line,  and  it  is  often  to  be  seen  Ijring  on  the  snow.  In 
winter  it  descends  to  the  higher  forests.  The  aromatic  and  bitter  plants  of  the  moun- 
tain-pastures are  its  favorite  food.  It  is — ^lilce  the  ruminants  generally — very  fond  of 
salt;  "and  many  stones  are  met  with  in  the  Alps,  hollowed  out  by  the  continual  licking 
of  the  C.,  on  account  of  the  sal^eter  with  which  they  aboi^id."  It  iseregarious:  flocks 
of  100  are  sometiznes  seen ;  but  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  the  niuuberaliaTe  been  much 
reduced  by  hunting,  the  flocks  are  generally  vray  small,  and  often  eon^t  only  of  a  few 
individuals.  Old  males  often  live  solitarily.  The  C.  produces  one  or  two  young  at  a 
birth,  in  the  month  of  March  or  April. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  agility,  and  flocks  may  often  be  observed  sporting 
in  a  remarkable  manner  among  the  rocky  heights.  It  can  leap  over  ravines  of  16  to  18 
ft.  wide ;  a  wall  of  14  ft.  liigh  presents  no  obstacle  to  it ;  and  it  passes  readilv  up  or  down 
precipices  which  almost  no  other  quadruped  could  attempt.  It  is  said  to  descend 
obliquely  almost  perpendicular  precipices  of  more  than  20  ft.,  striking  its  feet  once  or 
twice  against  the  rocK,  as  if  to  stay  and  guide  its  descent,  and  alighting  securely,  often 
on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  vnth  its  bind  feet  first,  aiid  bringing  the  forefeet  almoat 
into  contact  with  them. 

The  hunting  of  the  C.  is  an  occupation  attended  with  great  hardships  and  much 


fond.    The  hunter  sometimes  goes  out  on  the  adventurous  chase  alone;  but  more  fre- 

?[uently  several  go  out  together,  dividing  into  parties;  and  whilst  the  flock  of  C.  flee 
rom  vum  whose  aiwoaSi  they  first  descry,  an  opportunity  of  using  the  rifle  is  obtidned 
by  their  comrades.  The  scent  of  the  0.  is  exttemetv  keen ;  and  when  by  this  Bense  it  la 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  it  becomes  alarmed  and  restless  until  itseeshim^ 
upon  which  it  rushes  hastily  in  an  opposite  direcUon,  and  so  falls  into  the  ambuscade. 
When  a  flock  of  C.  is  feeding,  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  by  a  sort  of  whistle, 
announces  apprehended  danger. — The  flesh  of  the  C.  is  highly  esteemed.  Its  skin  is 
made  into  leaUier,  and  from  it  the  original  ahammoif,  or  thammy  leather,  so  much  prized 
for  softness  and  warmth,  was  obtain^,  although  the  name  has  now  become  common 
also  to  leader  prepared  from  the  idJns  of  other  animals.  See  Lbathxb.— When  taken 
young,  the  C.  Is  euUy  tamed.— 'The  0.  of  the  Persiaa  nwnntains  Is  smaUor.    See  illus., 

OEAK'OKIIE,  or  Oahohilb,  Anthemu,  a  genus  of  plantsof  the  natural  order  eompe*- 
As,  8ubK>rder  (wym^mB,  disUnguished  by  imbricated  bracts,  a  scaly  conical  receptacle, 
a  my  of  one  row  of  female  florets,  those  ofthe  disk  hermaphrodite,  the  achsnia  obecnnj]^ 
four-cornered,  and  destitute  of  jpappus.  The  species  are  annnid  and  perennial  herba- 
ceoos  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  other  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  Several 
are  found  in  Britain,  amongst  which  is  the  Comhoh  C.  {A.  noMUa),  the  most  important 
species  of  the  genus,  well  known  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  a  perennial  plant  with  a  stem 
about  a  foot  long,  procumbent  and  much  branched,  each  branch  terminated  a  flower 
(head  of  flowers)  more  than  an  inch  broad,  with  yellow  disk  and  white  ray,  the  whtde 
plant  intensely  Utter  and  highly  aromatic.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  to  the 
essential  oil  which  it  contains,  o&  of  diomunnSit,  which  abounds  most  of  all  in  the  invo 
lucre.  This  oil  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  ctf  some 
medicines.  The  dried  flowers  are  often  administered  in  the  form  of  an  Infusion,  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  an  alterative  and  antispasmodic;  or  are  applied 
to  the  skin  as  an  anodyne,  and  on  account  of  their  power  of  promoting  absorption  and 
suppuration.  ^  The  infusion  also  acts  as  an  emetic,  snd  is  often  used  to  assist  the  action 
of  other  emetics.  C.  flowers  find  a  place  in  the  phannacopceia,  and  are  also  amongst 
the  most  esteemed  of  domestic  medicines,  the  plant  being  extensively  cultivated  for  their 
aak^  and  very  generally  finding  a  place  even  m  cottage-gardens.  Yet  they  ong^t  to  be 
used  with  caution,  as  they  have  been  known  to  produce  congestion  in  the  Brain,  and  are 
very  apt  to  aggravate  any  malady  of  this  kind  already  existing.  A  double-flowering 
Tanety  of  C.  is  more  generally  cultiTated  than  the  single,  to  supply  the  C.  flowers  of  the 
shops,  the  flowers  being  whiter  and  more  bulky,  but  it  is  otherwise  rather  inferior.  C. 
is  easily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  It  delights  in  a  diy  and  rather  poor  soil.— The 
name  Wild  C.  is  given  to  a  very  similar  plant,  also  a  native  of  Britain  {mairicaTia  chain- 
omUla),  an  aunuaT  belonging  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  anthemta.  It  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  scales  on  the  receptacle.  Its  medicinal  virtues  resemble 
those  of  common  G. ,  and  although  now  disused  m  Britain,  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
preferred  for  internal  use,  because  it  is  less  bitter,  less  nauseous,  and  generally  milder 
and  more  agreeable  in  its  operation. — No  small  quantity  of  common  C.  is  illegally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  England,  and  is  imported  from  Germany  for  this  purpose. 
Yet  this  plant  is  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  England  as  to  form  a  principal 

girt  of  the  pasture  in  sheep-walks,  and  to  All  the  whole  air  with  its  scent.  The  other 
ritish  species  of  C.  (anM«mu)  are  mere  weeds;  one  of  them,  called  stinking  C.  {A. 
etOuta),  is  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the  Angel's,  if  much  handled.  But  tlie  flowers  of  the 
Ox-BTB  C,  or  Dteb's  0.(A.  tinetoria),  a  native  of  many  partsof  the  continent  of  Europe, 
yield  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  on-  account  of  which  the  plant  is  often  cultivated. 

OHAlKOn),  St.,  a  t.  of  France,  in  tlie  department  of  Loire,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Gier  and  the  Ban,  about  7  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Etienne,  on  the  railway  between  tliai 
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place  and  Lyona.  It  li  ft  flooridiiiig  well-built  town,  wltii  eztendve  mantt&ctant  of 
ribbons  and  stay-laces.  C.  Las  also  eeTeisl  silk-millB  and  numerous  iron  funam  ai^ 
foundries;  and  extauln  ooal-^nlnes  exist  In  the  vicini^.   Pop.  '91*  14,6961 

OEUroKUtll,  a  lake  of  Ladakh  or  Middle  Thibet.  In  lat.  88"  5S'  u.,  and  long.  78* 
16'  e.  It  lies  at  a  height  of  15,000  ft  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau  between  the  unper 
waters  of  the  Sutlej  and  of  the  lodus,  girt  by  mountains  which  rise,  at  some  pointa, 
5,000  ft.  above  its  own  level  Though  it  is  beyond  the  recc^ized  tinuts  of  peroetual 
congelation,  yet  It  freezes  only  in  winter,  and  is  hence  supposed  to  be  of  great  depth. 
Neceraarily  receiving  much  water  from  the  surrounding  mouotuns,  it  is  without  any 
visible  outlet — evaporation  alone,  even  at  this  elevation,  appearing  to  maintain  one  uni- 
form surface  on  a  length  of  16  m.,  and  a  width  of  3^. 

OHAXOUVT,  or  Chahoittx  (Lat.  Cbmpus  nmmiut),  is  the  name  of  a  wild  and  roman- 
tic valley  and  viUwe  among  the  Alps  in  Savoy.   It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  his^- 
roads.  at  an  elevation  of  about  8, w  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  aea,  and  more  than  %mi 
■  ft.  above  that  of  the  lake  of  Oeneva   The  valley  la  about  18  m.  long,  and  about  8  broad. 

and  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  It  is  bounded  at  the  e.  end  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  over 
which  there  la  a  mule-path  to  Hartigny,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  frtun  the 
other  end  issues  the  road  to  Geneva,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  68^  m.  from  Chamounl, 
On  the  n.  side  lies  Mont  Breven  and  the  chain  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  and  on  the  a., 
ttie  giant  group  of  Moot  Blanc,  from  which  enormous  glaciers  or  rivers  of  Ice  sUde 
down,  even  in  summer,  almoet  to  ^e  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  chief  of  these  glactera 
are  the  Qlader  des  Bossons.  des  Bois,  d'Argentldre,  and  da  Tonr.  By  aaontding  to  a  point 
called  Hontanvert,  we  come  apon  ttn  upper  course  of  a  glader,  where  it  expands  into 
a  great  mountain-lake  of  ice  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  which  there  la  a  soUtuy  rock  m 
oa^  called  Le  Jardin,  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with  the  moat  bewitlfnl 
herbage.  The  excursion  to  the  Jardin  is  one  of  the  most  striking  excnndons  within  tha 
range  of  Chamouni.  Until  1741,  the  valley  was  almost  unknown ;  the  region  was  con- 
sidered a  wilderness,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Montagnes  Maudites,  or  "  accursed 
mountains."  In  the  above  year,  it  was  visited  br  two  Englishmen,  Pocock  and  Wynd- 
ham,  who  ascended  as  far  as  Hontanvert;  antf  a  granite  Mock  there  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Englishmen's  Stone.  It  was  only,  however,  in  1775,  that  the  attention  of 
tmvelen  waa  eflectually  called  to  it  by  Saussure  and  Bourrit.  The  vaU»  is  rich  in  pecu- 
liar plants,  and  furnishes  an  aromatioand  perfectly  white  hoa^.  Tha  village  of  C.  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Benedictine  convent  founded  between  1088  and  1099.  The  pop.  of  the 
village  U  about  2,400,  who  depend  partly  upon  the  strangers  who  visit  the  vaUey,  and 
partly  upon  the  pastures  and  upon  nunting.  There  are  several  good  hotels,  and  the  best 
guides  are  to  be  found  here  for  the  nelghbcwing  Alps.  It  is  from  C.  that  Sfont  Blanc  la 
usually  ascended. 

OHAKf  AC,  ISeheUa  ehampaea.  an  Indian  tree,  poesessing  great  beauty  both  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  mudi  venerated  both  by  Biabmanists  and  Buddhists.  Images 
of  Buddha  are  made  of  its  wood.  Its  flowers  have  a  rale-yellow  tin^  and  a  swaM 
oppressive  perfume,  much  celebiated  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

OEAMPAftn,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  now  Cmning  the  departments  of 
Beine-et-Mame,  Aube,  Tonne,  Haute-Baone,  and  Ardennes.  The  pravbioe  was  about 
180  m.  long  by  160  broad,  its  suifoce  {ffesenting  extuudve  plains  mth  ranges  of  hms^ 
espeoially  In  the  nortii  and  east.  TTpon  these  hills  is  grown  the  famous  Champagne 
wine. 

In  ancient  times,  C.  was  known  as  a  part  of  Oallia,  was  subjugated  by  Cssar,  and 
afterwards  waa  annexed  to  the  kingdom  established  by  the  Franlu.  After  the  11th  c, 
it  had  its  own  dukes,  who  were  vassals  of  the  French  kings.  By  the  marriage  of 
Philippe  IV.  with  Joanna,  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Sri^ 
C,  in  1384,  came  to  the  French  crown,  and  waa  incorporated  by  Philippe  VL,  In  188& 
During  the  campdgn  of  1788.  the  eastern  part,  and.  in  the  campaign  of  181^  the 
western  part,  of  0.  was  the  <^er  arena  of  warfare. 

OEUtPAOKZ,  OB  CHAKPAiaVE,  Phiuppb  db,  160:^74;  a  painter  of  Bmssels,  born 
of  a  poor  family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fouquler,  and  In  1631  w<is  employed  with 
Kicholus  Poussin  to  point  in  the  Luxemburg  ^lace.  His  best  work  is  In  VIncennes. 
and  in  the  Carmelite  church  in  Paris,  where  may  be  seen  his  celebrated  crudflx.  He 
became  first  painter  to  the  queen  of  France,  and  rector  of  the  Paris  AcLdemy. 

CHAXPAOHE  WIRE  is  the  produce  of  vineyards  in  the  above-mentioned  province  of 
Champagne,  There  are  white  and  red  champagnes;  the  white  is  either  sparkling  or 
still.  Sparkling  or  effervescent  {moimevx)  C.  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  treatment  dor^ 
ing  fermentation.  In  Dec.,  the  wine  is  rsdud  off,  and  fined  with  ielnf^sas,  and  in 
Mar.  it  is  bottled  and  tightly  corked.  The  fermentation  being  incomplete  when  the 
wine  is  bottled,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  a  confined  niace  dissolves  in  the  wine, 
uid  communicatea  the  sparkling  property  to  champagne.  1^  clear  the  wine  of  sedi- 
ment, the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  a  sloping  position  with  the  necks  downward,  so 
that  the  sediment  may  be  deposited  in  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  When  this  sediment 
has  been  poured  off,  some  portion  of  a  Vqumr  (a  eolnUon  of  sogsr-candy  in  cognac)  la 
added  to  the  wine,  and  every  bottle  is  filled  up  with  Mght  dariDBd  wine,  and  ■scmely 
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VMorked.  The  ^errescenca  (tf  the  wine  thus  prepared  banto  manr  bottlei,  In  some 
oaieslOpercent;  and  In  seasons  of  early  and  sndoiBn  heat,  u  many  as  SO  and  85  per 

cent  have  been  burst.  Wine-buyers  estimate  tbe  value  of  wine  according  to  the  break- 
age, that  which  brea^  most  bottles  being  considered  best.  Still  or  non-merveaceDt  C. 
is  first  racked,  off  in  the  Hsr.  after  the  vintage.  Creaming  or  slightly  effervescent  O. 
(dm^-mouawwc)  has  more  alcohol,  bat  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than  sparkling  champagne. 

The  best  vaxleties  of  this  wine  are  produced  at  Rheima  and  Epemay,  and  genentllj 
on  a  chalky  soil.  Among  white  Champagnes  of  the  first  dasa,  the  best  are  those  of  Billery, 
which  are  of  a  fine  ambor  hue,  dry  spirituous,  and  possessing  a  superior  bouguti/  those  of 
At  and  Harenll  are  less  spirituous,  but  are  sparkling,  with  a  pleasant  bouquet  Other 
white  wines  of  first  class  are  those  of  Hautvilliers,  Dizy,  Epeniay,  and  Pierry. 

In  the  first  class  of  red  C,  or  Montague,  we  have  tbe  varieties  of  Verzv,  Yerzenay, 
HUOy,  Ht  Basle,  Bouzy,  and  Thieny;  aiU  having  fine  color,  clearness,  gooa  body,  suffi- 
cient spirit,  and  a  pleasant  bouquet.  The  trade  la  Champagne  wines  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  Rheims,  Avise,  £pemay,  and  Chalons-sur-Mame.  The  cellars  in  which  uie  vintages 
are  stored  are  cut  out  of  the  calcareous  rock.  The  fact  that  the  sole  of  C.  is  very  exten* 
sive  and  lucrative,  has  naturally  i^ven  rise  to  adultcrationa.  fiugar,  and  the  juioea  of 
pears  or  gooseberries,  or  Urch-Juice.  etc.,  have  been  used  for  makin|;  spnrioua  Cham- 
pagne. It  ma^  fairly  be  reckoned  that  not  even  a  third  part  of  the  wmc  sold  for  G.  in 
i^aria  ia  genuine.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  readilv  manufactured  by  simply  charging 
other  I^ht  wines  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Recently,  the  German  purveyors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  light  wines — such  as  Rhenish,  Main,  Neckar,  Meissner,  and  Kaum- 
burg — so  much  liks  genuine  C,  as  to  deceive  even  the  connouseur.  Altogether,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  district  produces  1,100,000  hectolftrea  (24,900,000  gallons)  of  genuine 
Ct  of  which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make  but  a  small  part. 

CHAMPAIQg,  a  CO.  in  e.  Sltnols,  Intersected  by  the  Wabash,  the  niinois  Central, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  1000  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00, 
42,160.  The  sniface  is  level,  and  tbe  chief  productions  are  com,  bro(nn-com,  owts, 
potatoes,  wheat,  liay,  cheese,  batter,  wool,  and  soighum  molasses.   Co.  seat,  Urbuia, 

CBAMPAKIV,  a  00.  In  w.  Ohio,  Intersected  by  Mad  river,  and  by  the  Cleveland, 
dttdnnatl,  Cl^ago  and  St.  liouts,  the  Erie,  and  tae  Flttsbn^,  Clndnnatt,  Chicago  and 
St.  Lonla  r^lroads;  447  K*  m.;  pop.  *S0, 96,060.  The  chi^  jmduettona  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  wboL  Go.  seat,  Urbana. 

CKAHPAXmr,  a  city  In  Champaign  oo.  Uh,  on  the  nUnoia  Central,  the  Cleveland, 
Clndnnatt  Chicago  and  St.  Lools  and  the  Wabash  railroads,  48  miles  B.e.  of  Blooming- 
ton;  128  miles  s.s.w.  of  Chicago.  Champaign  ia  a  handsome  and  growing  place.  The 
city  contains  churches,  high  school,  public  library,  the  State  laboratory  of  natnral 
history,  model  waterworks,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  national  banks,  and  has 
^ectric  lights  and  electric  street  railroads.  It  Is  the  seat  of  Illinois  University,  which 
was  founded  In  1868,  and  endowed  by  a  grant  of  land.  There  are  several  parks  In  the 
city;  a  fine  one,  oontalnlnn  ten  acres,  ia  an  attractive  feature  of  the  residential  quarter. 
There  are  numerous  mamtfaotorlea  of  fumltiue,  wagons,  twine  and  cordage.  Pop.  '00, 
6830. 

OHUDAKAV,  a  district  In  India,  In  the  Behar  province,  nnder  the  iorisdlctlon  of 

the  Ileutenantgovemor  of  Bengal;  29>  and  28° n.,  and  84^  and  86°  e.  The  district  Is 
a  vast  level  except  In  the  n.  aud  n.w.,  where  it  is  undulating  and  rugged  as  it  nears 
the  mountains  of  KepauL  The  s.  and  w.  portlonB  are  well  cultivated,  and  have  a  dense 
population.  There  are  only  two  towns  m  consequence,  BetUah  and  Motihari.  Fop. 
1,850,000. 

OHAX'FAXIT,  or  Champerty  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  eamptpart^,  a  division  of  lands),  an 
offense  known  to  the  law  of  England,  which  cousists  in  a  bargain  between  tbe  plaintiff 
or  ddfendant  in  a  suit,  and  a  thud  par^,  generally  a  lawyer,  that  the  latter  shall  have 
part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other  thing  sued  for,  in  tbe  event  of  success,  and  that  in  tbe 
meantime  Iw  shall  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own  expense.  This  practice  has  been  strictly 
forUdden  statute  in  England  from  very  early  times  (8  Edward  I.  c.  26;  18  Edward 
£.  a  49;  etc.);  and  in  Scouand  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  by  which  the  paeiwn  de  guotd 
litis  was  held  to  be  a  paetum  HUeittm  (q.v.),  and  as  such  void,  has  all  along  been 
part  of  tbe  common  law.  Such  practices  were  also  forbidden  by  statute  to  members 
of  the  ooll^  of  justke  (1504.  o.  21V}.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries,  however,  that  whereas  in  England  the  offense  has  always  been  punislied 
criminally,  in  ScoUand  the  only  penalty  which  it  entails  beyond  nullity  of  the  baq;^n, 
ia  deprivation  of  office.  In  former  times,  the  evil  chiefly  apprehended  from  C.  prob- 
ably was,  that  the  honesty  of  judges  might  be  tampered  with  by  advocates  who  were 
generally  their  friends,  and  not  unfrequently  their  very  near  relatives.  If  permitted  to 
Be  personally  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  causes  in  which  they  were  professioDally 
employed.  In  our  own  day,  the  chief  danger  consists  in  the  encouragement  which 
migbt  thus  be  given  to  dishonest  and  oppressive  litigaUon,  and  the  facilities  which 
WfKild  be  afforded  for  nefarious  transactions  between  ue  agents  on  the  oroodte  ^dea 
That  practices  closely  analogous  to  C.,  though  linnamed,  are  not  unknown  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  legal  iffofesaion  in  a)l  countri^  la  but  too  probable;  The  neoesdtfea  of 
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trade  have  further  introduced  considerable  equitable  modiflcatloiis  into  th«  law  of  C.» 
which  will  be  explained  under  Chose  in  Action.   See  Babbaibt. 

OEAKP  int  XAX.  See  Champ  db  Hakb. 

GEAMP  mt  1EAB&  orkiinaUy  Geahp  db  Kai,  the  title  to  annual  meetinn 

of  the  Franks  of  Gaul  in  toe  6tfa  c.  and  later.  They  were  natiQnal  aasemblieB  in  wbteh 
the  chief  men  gathered  to  pay  obeisance  to  their  chief ;  or  were  special  meeUngs  called 
by  the  king,  to  deliberate  upon  important  matters ;  or  military  rcTiews.  One  of  the 
C&rlovinfrianB  changed  the  nme  of  regular  meeting  from  Mar.  to  iSaj,  whence  tba 
name.  The  Bomans  called  them  pUu^. 

CHAMP  DE  ICAU,  a  great  parallelogram  In  the  enTirons  of  Paris,  between  the  Bdne 
and  the  Ecole  Militalre,  used  especially  for  military  purposes  and  drills.  It  is  1088 
yards  long  and  537  wide,  with  four  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  flanked  br  ditches,  and 
entered  by  five  gates.  It  has  b^n  the  site  of  many  remarkable  political  aod  other 
demonstratfona,  from  that  against  the  leglslatiTe  assembly  in  1791,  to  the  more  peaceful 
universal  expositions  of  1867,  1878,  and  1889. 

OHAIIFE.  John,  1752-98  ;  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army,  who  was  sent  as  a 


the  habit  of  walking  in  ms  garden  at  a  late  hoar  every  night,  and  arranged  to  seize  and 
hurry  him  to  a  boat  and  across  the  Hudson;  but  on  the  appointed  night  Arnold 
had  changed  his  head-quarters  and  f^led  to  appear.  C.  immediately  escaped  and 
rejoined  the  patriot  army,  but  be  was  at  once  honoraUy  discharged  from  service,  lest  if 
ttUMD  prisoner  he  should  be  summarily  hanged  as  a  spy. 

CHAKP7I2;mtT  (real  name  JuLBS  Fleitbt),  b.  1821  Beginning  as  a  clerk  with  a 
Parisian  book-publisher,  he  speedily  acquired  reputation  by  such  books  as  Omtfestitms  i^ 
Sfflnnu;  AdvcrUuret  of  MarieUe;  Storiea  of  Winter,  Spriri^,  and  Autumn;  and  a  number  of 
pantomines.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  L'Bvefiement  newspaper;  and  an  author 
of  Les  Oie$  du  Noei  for  Proudbon's  Voice  of  the  People.  A  satire  on  country  life.  Let 
Bourgeois  de  Molinehart,  added  to  his  fame.  His  works  have  been  published  with  illus- 
trations, including  the  Eietory  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Carieature.    He  d.  in  1889. 

CHAXnOB'  (from  a  Gothic  root  signifying  to  contend,  fight;  Ang.-8«x.  eamp, 
flg^t).  Id  the  jt^ci^  combats  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  allowed  to  women,  children, 
and  aged  persons,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason  or  of  fnrrlclde,  to  appear  in  the  llate 
by  a  representative.  Such  a  hired  combatant  was  called  a  champion.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed thiA  profession  were  generally  of  the  lowest  daas,  and  were  held  disreputable; 
for  besides  the  perils  of  the  combat,  they  were  liable  to  be  executed  as  well  as  their 
clients.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  of  leather,  and  peculiar  armor, 
which  was  also  held  disreputable.  Th^  were  not  allowed  to  flg^t  on  horseback,  and 
appeared  in  the  lists  with  th^  hair  ana  nails  cut  short.  ChampioDs  are  mentioned  as 
eany  as  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  and  Otto  I.  employed  them  in  deddi^  the  buc- 
cesuon  to  the  empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  word  C.  came  to 
have  a  more  dignified  acceptation,  and  signified  a  knight  who  entered  the  lists  on 
behalf  of  an  injured  lady,  of  a  child,  or  of  any  one  incapable  of  self-defense.  In  Eng- 
land, the  crown  even  had  its  C,  who,  mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
challenged,  at  every  coronation  at  Westminster,  all  who  should  denv  the  king  to  be  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  three  realms.  This  practice  is  understood  to  have  been  first 
introduced  under  Richard  II.,  and  it  continues  to  make  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
an  English  coronation  to  this  day.  The  name  of  C.  was  also  given  to  the  knight  who. 
durine  a  tournament,  had  charge  to  see  that  no  injury  or  insult  should  be  offered  to  the 
assembled  ladies. 

CHAXFIOK  HILLB,  in  Hinds  CO.,  Miss.,  where,  May  16,  1868,  a  confederate  force 

under  Gen.  Pemberton  had  a  short  fight  with  Gen.  Grant's  forces,  then  marching  upon 
Vicksburg.    The  confederates  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Big  Black  River. 

CHAHFLAIN,  Lake,  separating  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  penetrat 
ing,  at  its  n.  end.  about  6  m.  into  Lower  Canada.  It  empties  itself  into  the  St.  Law- 
rcuce,  about  45  m.  below  Montreal,  b^  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu.  It  is  navigable  through- 
out for  vessels  of  al>out  100  tons,  having  its  communications  improved  bv  one  canal  on 
ilB  own  river,  and  by  another  to  the  Hudson.  It  stretches  in  lat.  from  43°  30'  to  45°  6' 
n.,  and  in  long,  from  78"  to  73°  30^  w.,  its  length  being  136  miles  ;  its  extreme  breadth, 
however,  never  exceeds  fifteen  miles.  It  abounds  in  deep  bays,  and  bold  promontories, 
and  contains  about  fifty  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  North  and  South  Hero  and 
Isle  La  Motte.  The  views  obtained  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green  mountains  are 
magnificent.  Its  principal  towns  are  Whitehall  at  the  s.,  Plaltsburg  oa  the  w.,  and 
Burlington  on  the  cast.  This  lake,  discovered  in  1609  by  Samuel  Champlain,  and  its 
tributary,  lake  George,  have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country — during  the 
rivalry  of  France  and  England  before  the  conquest  of  liod-fSO ;  during  the  revolution- 
wry  struggle  of  1775-83  ;  and  lastly,  during  the  war  of  1811^14,  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

OHAXPIiUN,  a  co.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  borderine  on  the  n.w.  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec;  229  sq.m.;  pop.  *91, 
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&0,2OT.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Maurice  and  other  rivers.  The  soil  ia  fertile,  and 
there  is  abondance  of  good  timber.  Besides  ordinary  agricultural  crops,  tobacco  and 
maple  sugar  are  raised.   Chief  tovn,  Batiscan. 

GSAXFLUV,  a  town  in  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Canada  border,  forming  the  ex- 
treme n.e.  point  of  the  state,  and  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  other  railroads.  The 
town  contains  the  villages  of  Champlain  and  Boose  Point.  It  has  manufactures  of  Iron, 
agricultural  Implements,  etc.    Pop.  '90,  town  5207,  village  1275. 

GH&lIPLAIir,  Sahukl  de,  1667-1636;  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  when  yonng 
in  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  accompanied  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  his  retam  wrote  an  accoont  of  the  voyage.  In  1603,  he  was  sent  to  Can- 
ada by  De'Chaste,  on  whom  the  king  had  bestowed  some  of  the  new  territorv.  From 
1604  to  1607  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  coasts  and  seeking  a  desirable  place  for  a 
settlement.  The  next  year  he  made  a  third  voyage,  and  began  a  settlement  at  Qnebec, 
After  many  misfortunes  and  struggles,  the  settlement  became  prosperous.  In  1^  It 
was  captured  by  some  English  adventurers,  and  C.  was  taken  to  Lonaonf  but  was  set  at 
liberty  In  16S2.   The  next  year  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  died  there. 

OSAXFUS,  Jahks  Tift,  d.d.,  b.  Conn,,  1611;  agraduate  of  Brown  university,  and 
tutor  therein ;  from  1838-41  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Portland,  Me. ;  1841-57,  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  Waterville  college,  and  from  1867-72,  president  of  the 
same  institution,  now  known  as  Colby  university.  He  published  a  number  of  college 
textr-books  and  historical  works.   He  d.  in  1882. 

CH&KFIJV,  JoHK  Dbittsoh,  b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  1884;  graduated  at  Tale  coll., 
1856.  He  studied  law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  iraa  admitted  to  &e  bar  there  in  1869 ;  tn 
1862  began  literary  work ;  In  1864  was  assoc.  ed,  of  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sai^  Stening 
^ndard;  1865-69  was  ed.  of  Lltchfleld  (Conn.)  Smtma.  He  edited  Fbaft  Mission 
to  Russia  (New  York,  1878),  and,  1878-77,  was  one  of  the  cwpa  of  editors  of  Apple- 
ton's  Anteriean  OytAopadia  ;  author  of  Toung  FoUe^  Oydoposdia  of  Common  Things  (Xew 
York.  1879),  Tout^  FblM  Oyt^pedia  of  Persons  and  Placet  (1880),  Towig  Folks' 
Agronomy  (1881),  fming  FbUes'  History  W  ^  ^o''  ^  Union  (1881),  Ohnmides  oj 
the  Ooaeh  (1886);  joint  editor  with  C.  C.  Perkins  of  Oydopcedia  cf  Paintors  and  Painting 
(4  vols., N.  Y.,  Ige6);  vlthW.  F.  Apthorpof  CydopckUa  of  Music  and  MvMeiansGiyola., 
N.  Y.,  1888). 

GEUmiET,  Benjauin,  b.  K.  H.,  1817;  an  artist  noted  for  landscape  painting  of 
Alpine  aod  White  mountain  scenery.   In  early  life  he  was  a  lithographer  in  Boston. 

GHAMPHST,  James  Wells,  artist,  b.  Mass.,  1843;  learned  the  business  of  wood 
engraving,  taught  drawing,  ana  studiadTOintinff  In  Europe.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
4n  the  civil  war.   His  wife  (Elizabeth  WllUams)  u  a  popular  writer. 

OHAJCFOttlOV,  Jean  Fraitooib,  an  inustrious  name  in  modem  Egyptian  archaeol- 
ogy, was  b.  0ec.  28,  1790,  at  Figeac,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  France.  In  1801,  he 
was  introduced  to  Baron  Fourier,  secretary  to  the  Instil  ^Egypt£,  who  initiated  him 
into  Uie  science  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  180^,  C.  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  pursue, 
with  more  advantage,  bis  orieDtal  studies;  and,  in  1809,  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  lyceum  of  Qrenoble,  In  1811,  he  published  his  work,  L'SSgypte  sous  lea  Pha- 
raons,  intended  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  ebborate  work  on  Egypt,  of  which  only  the 
ffe<M;rapbical  section  appeared,  in  1814  In  his  endeavor  to  dec^her  the  Bosetta  stone, 
C.  bbored  under  the  error  of  supposing  that  in  this  inscription  the  hieroglyphics  were 
wholly  idet^aphic,  and  the  demotic  and  hieratic  characters  wholly  phonetic.  After- 
wards, he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  hieratic  characters  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
hieroglyphic,  and  this  conviction  he  expressed  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Aead4- 
mie  de*  Inseri^iHona,  in  Aug.,  1831.  Id  the  same  year  be  published  his  essay,  8ta-  VEeri- 
ture  HiereOique  des  Andcns  Egypiens  (Qrenoble),  a  work  which  is  now  scarce.  In  this 
essay  he  continued  to  assert  t^e  common  ideographic  nature  of  both  hieroglyphic  and 
hieratic  characters.  Meanwhile  G.  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  acute  mathematician,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  (q.v.),  respecting  the  phonetic  use  of  hier 
(^lyphic  signs.  Without  doubt,  it  was  this  important  discovery,  of  which  Dr.  Young, 
however,  made  no  great  use,  that  set  C.  on  the  right  track  of  investigation,  and  led  to 
those  brilliant  results  which  were  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  constituting  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  century.  By  a  comparison  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Rosetta  stooe 
with  that  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Phileosiao  obelisk,  he  was  enablecl  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  alphabet,  which  he  continued  to  elaborate  until  it  now  forms  the  basis  of  modern 
Egyptian  archaology.  His  first  dedidve  discoveries  wen  made  known  in  his  celebrated 
Z«tt»  d  Mons.  Doctor  (Par.  183!^,  which  was  followed  by  the  iV^  du  i^ttimc  mero- 
f^yphique  (Paris,  1824;  second  ed.  1838);  but  his  principal  work,  the  Qrammaire  Egyp- 
tiennc,  was  posthumously  published  in  1886. 

In  1824,  appeared  his  Pantheon  Egyptien;  and,  in  1825,  his  celebrated  letters  to  the 
due  de  Blacas,  iu  which  he  explains  the  names  and  titles  of  many  of  the  Pharaohs,  writ- 
ten on  the  monuments  in  Drovetti's  Egyptian  collection  at  Turin,  and  attempts  to  class 
them  into  dynasties.  His  tlieoiy  of  interpretation  was  much  controverted  at  first,  but  its 
importance  was  recognized  by  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Bosellini,  Bunsen,  sir 
Wuliam  Oell.  and  others. 

In  1828.  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  X  to  accompany  a  Bclentlflc  expedition  to 
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.  of  which  the  Tesults  wen  given  br  Boaelllui  in  the  Mmvmeiu  de  VBgypU  «tAIa 
(Par.  1886-45).   On  his  letum  to  Paris,  1880,  C.  was  made  a  member  o?  the  .^Md- 

Smie  de»  iTitertpUtma,  etc.;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  to  thenewch^of 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  college  of  France;  but  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
intended  course  of  lectures,  in  May,  1881,  tie  fell  ill,  anddied.  Mar.  4,  1883.  Accoitiing 
to  Silvestre  de  8acy,  "few  men,  since  the  birth  of  letters,  have  rendered  to  erudition 
services  equal  to  those  which  liave  consecrated  to  immortality  the  name  of  Champollioo. " 

CEAKPOXiLIOB'-FIGEAC,  jKAif  Jacquss,  a  distinguished  French  azchnologiBt,  wasb. 
1778,  at  Figeac,  In  the  department  of  Iiot.  After  holding  in  Qrenoble  the  offices  of 
librarian  and  professor  ox  Greek  literature,  he  was  appointed,  in  lE^,  conservator  of 
HSS.  in  the  imperial  library  in  Paris;  but,  after  the  Feb.  revolution,  was  deposed 
from  office  by  Camot.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed,  Iqr  Louis  Napoleon,  librarian  of  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau.  Besides  the  AntiguUh  OrencbU  (1807),  his  chief  worka 
include  the  Annatea  dea  Lagida  and  Bgypte  Andenne  (forming  a  part  of  L'  IThmn  Fit- 
tores^);  Let  Tounwit  du  Boi  EenS,  a  splendid  worh,  with  lithograpbs  by  Motte,  and 
several  publications  of  old  French  documents.  After  the  death  of  his  younger  and  mora 
celebrated  brother,  C.  was  employed  in  editing  the  MSS.  left  by  that  cQstinguished 
scholar,  and  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the  Notice  9ur  lea  Mantueritt  Autoarapket 
de  GhampolUm  le  Joune  (Par.  1842).    He  died  May,  1867. 

His  son,  4Dft  Chaupollion-Figbac,  1818-04,  followed  the  same  path  of  hist(»ical 
antiquarianism,  and  published  several  Interesting  and  useful  wotIlb. 

OEAVAK'-ULIBar  (Turkish,  "Pot  CasUe a  L  of  Anatolia,  deriving  its  name 
frran  its  manufactures  of  crockery,  is  situated  on  tiie  DardaaeUes,  about  28  m.  8.W.  of 
Gallipoli.  Its  castle  is  the  most  Important  on  theDardanellei,  which  name  Is  MuneUmes 
given  to  the  town  itself.   Pop.  about  11,100. 

OHAirCE,  in  its  oricinal  and  strict  meaning,  maybe  defined  u  that whidi  determines 

the  course  of  events.  In  tlie  absence  of  law,  ordinary  causation,  or  providence.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  an  idea  which  few  would  now  be  disposed  to  admit  as  corresponding  to 
anything  which  really  exists;  the  religions  mind  excluding  it  as  Inconsistent  with  the 
belief  in  the  divine  government,  and  the  philosophical  mind  rejecting  it  as  inconsigtent 
with  a  recognition  of  universal  laws  of  causation.  As  a  word,  however,,  it  has  always 
been,  and  alwi^  will  be  popularly  accepted;  and  Its  use  is  correct  so  far  as  we  over- 
look>  or  choose  for  the  moment  to  throw  out  of  view,  the  more  universal  connection  of 
eventa,  and  rwud  them  as  their  emei^;ence,  on  a  superficial  view,  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  idea  of  C,  as  referring  to  some  apparently  capricious  or  at  least  inexpli- 
cable cause  of  an  event,  distinguishes  it  from  the  word  probability,  or  the  degree  with 
which  the  expectation  of  an  event  approves  itself  to  a  particular  mind,  the  first  express- 
ing what  metaphysiciaos  would  call  an  objective,  aod  \hQ  second  a  subjective  idea.  It 
is  clear  that  C. ,  beiog  only  legitimate  as  an  expression  in  popular  parlance — or  if  admit- 
ted as  a  term  in  philosophy,  ooe  that  would  at  once  lead  mto  the  most  inextricable  pro- 
blems— Is  a  term  which  is  much  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  any  kind  of  measoremenl; 
while  what  we  call  prbltability,  or  the  degree  witii  which  an  expectation  approves  itadf, 
owing  to  certain  data  presented  to  the  mind,  does,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  admit  of  a 
kind  of  measurement  which  leads  to  very  important  consequeoces.  For  these  reasons, 
the  consideration  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  doetrine  of  ehaneet,  but  what  is  mwe 
properly  the  theory  of  probabiUtiea,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Probabzlitt. 

CHANCEL  (Lat.  eaneeUut,  a  screen).  The  C,  choir,  or  eastern  part  of  a  church,  was 
often  sepu^ted  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  lattice-work,  so  as  to  prevent  general  ao^ss 
therete,  though  not  to  interrupt  either  sight  or  sound.  As  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  C. 
that  the  service  was  always  performed  previous  to  the  reformation,  the  clergy  were  held 
to  have  a  special  right  to  it,  in  return  for  which  its  Kp^ra  in  general  still  fall  on  the 
impropriator,  rector,  or  vicar,  and  not  on  the  parish.  The  chief  pew  in  the  C.  belongs 
to  the  rector  or  impropriator,  but  the  disposal  of  the  seats  in  the  church,  with  ma 
exception,  belongs  to  the  ordinary,  or,  practically,  to  the  churchwardens,  to  whom  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary  is  delegated.  No  monument,  moreover,  can  be  set  up  with- 
out the  ordinary's  consent.  The  term  C.  is  usually  confined  to  parish  churches  which 
have  DO  aisles  around  the  choir,  or  chapels  Ijehind  it  or  around  It;  and  in  this  case  tb'3 
G.  and  the  choir  have  the  same  signification.  But  in  larger  churches  there  are  some- 
times chancels  at  ttie  ends  of  the  side  idsles,  and  this  whether  the  choir  has  the  char- 
KCter  of  a  choir  in  the  larger  sense,  or  of  s  chanceL   Bee  Chttbch. 

CHAVOELLOB  (Lat  eanedlariut).  It  is  said  tbat  Oie  chief  notary  or  scribe  of  tlu 
Roman  emperor  was  called  C. ,  either  because  he  was  Intrusted  with  the  power  of  obliter- 
Rttng.  eatuiainff,  or  orvtafn^  ota  {eaneOlare,  to  make  lattice-work)  such  expressions  in  the 
edicts  of  the  prince  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  variance  with  the  laws,  or  otherwise 
erroneous;  or  because  he  sat  inira  canceUct,  within  the  lattice-work  or  railings  (ean«0Bt) 
which  were  erected  to  protect  the  emperor  from  the  crowding  of  the  people  when  he 
sat  in  jud^ent.  Neither  the  title  nor  the  office  of  C.  is  at  all  peculiar  to  £n^and. 
The  C.  of  France  (cbancelier  de  France),  from  a  very  early  time,  was  an  officer  of  state 
of  great  power  and  digoity,  under  whom  eev^Bl  other  officers,  bearing  also  the  title 
of  C.,  were  employed  m  the  administraUon  of  justice  and  in  tiie  defense  vA  tibe  pntdio 
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order.  Hw  0.  of  France  was  the  constitutional  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  soTeredgn; 
his  fanctions  being,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to  those  exercised  hj  the  C.  of  England. 
As  an  Instance  in  the  change  of  the  value  of  money,  not  more  remarkable  than  many 
which  could  be  cited  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1390,  the 
salary  of  this  high  oflQcial  was  six  sons  a  day,  with  the  priTilege,  to  him  and  bis,  of 
eating  at  the  court.  When  he  was  at  Paris,  and  ate  at  his  own  lodj^gs,  he  had  30 
sons  a  day.  The  office  was  abolished  at  the  Tevolutioo;  and  tfaoogh  it  was  restored  br 
the  Bourbona,  and  even  under  the  first  Napoleon  the  higherwundtng  titie  of  archl- 
chancelier  was  revived,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  old  C.  were  trand!erred  to  the 
minister  of  justice,  and  have  ever  since  been  held  by  him. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  are  officers  of  state  who  bear  this,  or 
analogous  titles,  though  their  powers  and  duties  are  very  various.  The  chief  function- 
ary in  the  Austrian  empire  has  often  been  termed  C. ;  and  on  the  reconstitution  of  the 
'German  empire.  Prince  Bismarck  was  made  "  C.  of  the  empire"  {ReUAtkaneler).  Besides 
these  state-chancellors,  there  were  officers  in  many  other  capacities  to  whom  the  title 
vas.  given.  Eveiy  bishop  has  his  C.  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  there  are  still  Uv 
chancellors  of  cathedrals,  dioceses,  universities,  chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  chancellor  of 
a  diocese,  chancellor  of  a  onivereity. 

In  OUT  own  country  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  United  States  create  this 
ofUcer  and  define  his  power  by  legislative  statute.  In  Kew  York,  the  officer  was  recog- 
Kized  with  others  of  colonial  (English)  appointment  in  the  first  and  second  constitutions^ 
but  in  the  constituUon  of  1846  the  court  of  chancery  was  abolidud,  and  the  0. 
passed  out  of  office.  Tlie  tendency  of  late  years  is  to  merge  the  courts  of  dianceiy 
mto  the  su[>erior  Uw  courts.  Separate  diancery  or  equity  courts  exist  in  only  a  few 
states;  in  others  the  courts  of  law  sit  also  as  courts  of  equity;  in  some  equity  relief  is 
administered  under  the  forms  of  the  common  law;  and  in  others  stilt  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  has  been  formally  abolished.  The  federaJ  courts  exercise 
equity  jurisdiction  whether  the  state  courts  in  the  district  are  courts  of  equity  or  not. 

OKAVCXLIOS,  Lord.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  existence  of  the  office  in  England, 
as  in  the  other  states  of  Europe,  is  to  be  ascrilied  to  the  influence  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  empire  had  on  the  constitutions  of  the  modern  nations. 
This  influence  was  exercised  in  no  small  measure  through  the  medium  of  the  church, 
the  profession  of  the  law  being  generally  exercised  by  ecclesiastics;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  probably,  that  the  bishop  and  the  king  are  furnished  with  officers  bearing 
the  same  title,  and  exercising  analogous  fuactions.  The  C.  is  always  the  confldentiiQ 
adviser  of  the  sovereign  in  state  affairs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been  called 
the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  and  that  in  England  it  is  to  him  that  the  duty  was  intrusted 
of  presiding  over  a  court  which  acted  on  what  were  called — by  way  of  contradistinc- 
tion— equitable  considerations.  It  is  in  this  latter  prerogative  that  the  chief  distinction 
exists  between  the  C.  and  alt  other  judges;  for,  whilst  they  are  held  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  act  rather  ^uxto  bonum  et  aquvm.  In  certain  more 
special  points  of  view.there  Is  %  similarity  between  the  functions  of  the  chancellors  in 
mfferent  states.  "In  all  of  them  he  seems  to  have  had  the  supervidon  of  all  charter^ 
letters,  and  such  other  public  instruments  of  the  crown  as  were  authenticated  in  the 
most  solemn  manner;  and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into  use,  he  had  always  the  cus- 
tody  of  the  sovereign's  great  seal." — Stephen's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  808.  It  is  from 
this  last-mentioned  circumstance  that  the  office  of  C,  or  keeper  (q.v.),  which,  by  S  £liz> 
abeth,  c.  18,  is  declared  to  be  exactly  the  same,  is  created  without  writ  or  patent,  by  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  great  seal,  and  that  the  C,  if  a  baron,  takes  precedency  of 
every  temporal  lord  not  a  memtier  of  t^e  royal  family,  and  of  all  bishops  except  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  '  The  C.  is  a  privy-councillor  by  fais  office,  a  member  of  the 
cabtoet,  and  prolocutor,  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  by  prescription.  Thou^  the 
form  in  which  his  tenure  of  office  is  terminated,  is  by  the  resumption  of  the  great  seal 
bv  the  sovereign,  the  C.  practically  resigns  office  with  the  party  to  which  he  is  attached. 
He  has  the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  this 
privilege  he  exercises  generally  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord-lieutenants.  But 
the  most  important,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  somewhat  anomidous  branch  of  his  patron- 

X arises  out  of  his  having  been  orig^bidly  an  ecclesiastic.  Though  the  last  bisfat^ 
held  the  office  was  John  !WiIUams,  archbiEdiop  of  Tork,  who  was  lord  keeper  from 
July  10,  1621,  to  Nov.  1, 16S5,  the  C.  still  continues  to  be  patron  of  all  the  crown  livings 
of  the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  or  under  (though  in  1863  about  300  were  sold  to  aug- 
ment the  incomes  of  those  sold  and  those  retained),  and  visitor  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges of  the  king's  foundation.  As  representing  the  paternal  character  of  the  sovereign, 
again,  the  C.  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the 
sapervi^n  of  all  cmiritable  uses  in  the  kingdom.  As  regards  his  judicial  patronage, 
the  arrangement  Is,  that  the  C.  appoints  in  general  a3l  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts, 
except  the  two  chief-Jastices,  who  are  nominated  by  the  prime-minister  of  the  day.  Of 
Inferior  appointments,  the  latter  also  has  reserved  to  him  the  commissioners  of  bank- 
ruptcy  and  the  judges  of  the  connty  courts.  All  these  functions  the  C.  performs  in 
addition  to  his  extennve  duties  as  tlw  supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  chanceiy,  both  as 
an  ot^narr  court  of  commfm  law  and  of  record,  and  as  an  extraordinary  court  of 
eqnl^.  Much  Inconvenience  had  ariMm  from  the  accamulaticm  of  duties  in  the  single 
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peison  of  this  high  dignitary,  and  varioua  expedients  had  beea  devised  for  lessening  the 
evil.  Vice-chancellors  liad  been  appointed,  and  the  duties  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  had 
been  extended.  In  1875,  a  considerabie  change  was  made  br  consolidating  all  the  vice- 
chanoellora'  courts  into  one  division,  called  the  chancery  diTisicm  of  the  hisfa  court. 
And  the  C's  duties  in  the  house  of  lords  as  the  hisfaest  appeal  court  were  lightened  in 
1876.  The  proposal  of  a  minister  of  justice  has,  however,  not  yet  found  favor.  The 
wlary  of  the  C.  is  £10,000  a  year,  and  he  has  an  annuity  of  £6,000  on  his  retirement 
from  office.  The  style  of  the'  C,  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  has  been  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain;  but  he  has  scarcely  any  iurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  m 
Ireland  there  is  a  separate  C,  having  powers  in  most  respects  the  same  as  those  of  the 
C.  of  Great  Britain.   To  slay  the  C.  is  treason  under  25  Ikiward  III.  c.  3. 

CHAHCELLOS  OF  A.  CATHEDSAL  is  an  officer  who  superintends  the  arrangements 
f6r  the  celebration  of  the  religious  services.    His  office  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 

OHAVCELLOB  OF  A  DIOCESE,  who,  as  vicar-general  to  the  bishop,  is  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge,  appointed  to  assist  the  bishop  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  hold  hia 
courts  for  ium.  By  87  Henry  VIII.  c.  17,  it  is  provided  that  ttie  C.  of  a  diocese  may 
be  a  layman,  whether  married  or  single,  provided  he  be  doctor  of  tlie  civil  law,  law- 
fully create  and  made  in  some  university.  By  the  canons  of  1608,  he  must  be  a  bache- 
lor (tf  law,  at  the  least,  or  a  master  of  arts.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  bishop  must  sit  in  person.  In  case  of  complaint  against  a  <derk  in  holy  orders,  for 
any  ecclesiastical  offense  against  the  church  discipline  act  (8  and  4  Vict.  c.  86),  the 
biuiop  is  to  hear  the  cause,  assisted  by  three  assessors;  of  whom  the  dean  of  his  cathe- 
dral, or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his  chancellor,  must  be  one;  and  a  serjeant-at-law, 
or  advocate  who  lias  practiced  6  years  in  the  court  of  the  arohbidiop  of  the  province,  or 
barrister  of  7  years'  standing,  another. 

CHAVOELLOE  OF  THX  EZCHEQUEE.   See  EXCHEQUER. 

GHAHQELLOS  of  SOOTLAHD.  Previous  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707, 
when  the  office  was  abolished,  Uie  C.  of  S.  performed  functions  in  many  respects  analo- 
gous to  those  which  belong  to  Uie  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  He  presided 
m  parliament,  and  was  the  head  of  all  the  courts  of  judicature;  he  was  the  chief  coun- 
selor of  the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  From  the  fact  of  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  in  the  English  sense  never  having  been  recognized  in  Scotland, 
the  C.  had  no  judicial  functions  separate  from  those  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  but 
be  had  the  pnncipid  direction  of  the  chancery,  the  constitution  of  which  is  described 
below.  In  early  times,  the  C.  of  S..  as  of  England,  was  very  frequently  an  ecdesiastic; 
but  the  first,  Constantine,  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and  the  last,  the 
earl  of  Seafleld,  who  held  the  office  at  the  union,  vrere  both  laymen ;  and  many  other 
nobles,  earls  of  Argyle,  Angus,  Huntly,  etc.,  appear  in  the  lists  given  In  Crawford's 
Officers  of  State,  ana  Chalmers's  Caledonia.  On  the  abolition  of  the  office,  a  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  was  appointed,  who  acts  merely  ministerially  in  affixing  it  to  the  writs 
Which  pass  under  it.   See  Grrat  Seal. 

CHAKCELLOBSTILLE,  Battlb  OF,  In  Bpottsylvania  Co.,  Va.,  between  the  union 
army  under  Gen.  Hooker  and  the  confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Lee,  Hiqr  2,  1868. 
Hooker  had  succeeded  Butuside  in  command  of  the  .army  of  the  Potomac,  and  after 
nearly  three  months'  work  brou^t  it  Into  a  state  of  efficiency.  He  had  182,000  men, 
13,000  of  whom  were  cavalry.  This  army,  in  seven  corps,  lay  on  the  Rappahaimoeli 
opposite  to  Fredericksburg.  On  the  heights  on  the  other  (right)  bank  the  confederate 
army  was  strongly  intrenched;  it  numbered  62,000  men,  of  whom  about  3,000  were  cav- 
alry. Hooker  resolved  to  turn  the  confederate  left  flank,  first  sending  nearly  all  his 
cavalry  to  destroy  communication  with  Richmond.  April  27th,  Hooker  sent  86,000 
men  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  beyond  the  confederate  line,  and  they  crossed  safety. 
The  objective  point  was  C.  a  solitary  brick  dwelling-house  in  a  wide  and  bw- 
ren  region.  Before  sunset,  on  the  80th,  48,000  union  soldiers  had  reached  the  nlace. 
Another  considerable  union  force  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  below  Fredericksburg, 
and  were  making  demonstrations  in  the  confederate  front.  Lee  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  these  movements  until  the  evening  of  the  80th.  At  midnight  his  men  were 
in  motion,  and  before  noon  of  May  1st  he  was  in  line  of  battle  in  Hooker's  front.  At 
daybreak  "  Stonewall"  Jackson,  with  30,000  confederates,  moved  behind  the  shelter  of 
a  dense  forest  (the  ' '  Wilderness"),  and  al  3  p.  h.  ,  after  a  march  of  15  m.,  fell  upon  tbe 
union  army  while  the  men  were  preparing  their  dinner,  with  arms  stacked  and  their 
intrenchments  unguarded.  The  union  forces  fled  without  making  a  stand,  and  pushed 
towards  C.  There  they  were  with  difficulty  brought  to  a  stand.  Jackson, 
who  had  pursued  tliem  (uosely,  rode  out  to  reconnoiter,  when  he  was  flred  on  by 
his  own  men  who  mistook  his  escort  for  a  union  company.  He  died  on  May  10th, 
Thus  far  the  greatest  damage  suffered  by  the  federals  was  the  temporary  disorgamzation 
of  Howard's  corps,  whidi  was  the  weakest  corps  in  the  field  ;  and  this  was  more  than 
'Applied  by  the  arrival  during  the  night  of  a  large  corps  from  Fredericksburg.  On  the 
morning  of  May  3d  (Sunday),  Hooker  was  still  on  the  defensive.  The  confederat<>s 
began  the  attack,  and  it  was  hotly  continued  until  10  o'clock,  both  sides  sufferiug 
severely.   While  Sickles  was  bearing  the  brunt  of  Stuart's  attack,  the  ammunition 
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failed,  and  Sickles  Bent  for  aid.  At  the  moment  the  message  came  to  Hooker,  he  was 
struck  by  a  spent  ball  and  fell  insensible  to  the  around;  so  there  was  no  one  to  send  aid 
to  Bickles,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  The  welKfat  of  some  half-dozen  assaults 
fell  upon  his  diTision,  until  he  was  overpowered  ano^  his  lines  destroyed.  The  day 
DBsaea  in  desultory  fightinc;  and  strategic  movements,  in  which,  on  the  union  side,  there 
was  mtich  indecision  and  loss  of  opportunity.  During  Monday  night  Hooker  resolved 
to  abandon  his  position,  and  threw  up  intrenchmcnts  to  cover  his  bridges.  A  storm 
came  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  during  the  night  the  union  forces  crossed  tiie  river,  and 
the  battle  was  over.  The  losses,  as  set  forth  in  official  reports,  were :  on  the  union  side, 
17,000.  of  whom  12,000  were  killed  and  wounded  and  600  missing;  on  the  side  of  the 
confederates  about  13,000,  of  whom  10,800  were  killed  and  wounded  and  2,700  missing. 

CHAKCELLOB  OF  A  UHIVEB8IIT,  The  highest  honorary  office  connected  with  a 
oniversity  is  generally  that  of  chancellor.    See  Uhiverbht. 

CHAUCE-ICEDLEY,  AND  Chaud-Medlbt,  or  Mell£  (Ft.  ehaud,  hot;  and  mil^,  a 
fray),  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  are  French  expressions  borrowed  by  our  law.  Though 
often  spoken  of  as  j^nonymous,  they  are,  in  reality,  distinct  in  meaning— the  one 
signifyliif  a  casual  affiaj;  the  other,  an  afFray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  p8sw>n.  Both 
are  in  this  country,  and  in  most  others,  recognized  as  pleaa  in  mitigatioa  of  tlie  oifense 
of  homicids  (q.v.).   See  also  Sakctuabt, 

OHAUCSKT  (Lat.  eaneeUaria).   As  the  Roman  emperors,  and  after  them  the  various 

sovereigns  who  divided  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  empire,  had  each  a  chancellor  (q.v,), 
so  in  every  European  kingdom  there  was  an  establishment  called  a  O.,  where  these 
ofdcers  performed  their  functions.  If  we  imagine  a  large  chamber  divided  by  lattice- 
work {canee^,  the  outer  half  devoted  to  the  people,  the  iuner  occupied  by  Uie  chancellor 
and  his  subordinates,  engaged  in  framing  edicts,  letters  of  nobility,  and  the  like,  and 
<ngrosaing  them  on  parchment.  Mid  sealing  them  with  the  Ung's  own  seal  in  proof  of 
their  authenticity,  and  then  handing  them  tlirough  the  railings  to  the  people  without, 
we  shall  have  a  pretty  good  conception  of  the  C.  in  its  earliest  form. 

CHAHCXBT,  CouBT  or,  until  recently  the  highest  eourt  in  England,  inferior  only  to 
Parliament.  Originally  a  chancery  was  the  office  of  a  secretary  or  chancellor  when 
official  documecta  were  put  in  form,  sealed  and  dispatched,  or  filed  as  records ;  tho 
derivation  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  from  a  Latintword  meaning  lat  tice-'work,  referring 
to  the  screening  off  in  olden  time  of  such  an  office.  The  chancellors  originally  had  a 
purely  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  they  assumed  first  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  equity 
a  legal  authority  in  law  relating  to  real  estate  in  this  way  ;  the  passage  of  the  statutes  of 
.mortmain  forbade  the  gift  of  laud  to  religious  corporations ;  to  avoid  this  the  chancellors 
derised  the  Jdan  of  having  the  land  granted  to  a  third  perB<aL  to  hold  to  the  use  of  the 
Tdigions  ho^  (see  Cestui  <^ub  Use)  ;  they  then  afflrmed  the  use  as  Unding  In  consdence. 
In  matters  not  connected  with  mortmain  this  idea  was  soon  found  useful  as  giving  relief 
from  common  law  difficulties  in  transferring  real  estate.  Gradually  the  jurisdiction  <rf 
the  chancellor's  court  became  enlarged  until  it  assumed  to  provide  a  remedy  wherever 
the  common-law  machinery  was  defective.  Equity  supplemented  the  common  law  by 
omsidering  the  intention  rather  tlian  the  wording  of  legal  principles ;  it  must  not  be 
considered,  however,  as  synonymous  with  natural  Justice  as,  like  the  common  law.  It 
depends  on  establi^ed  rules  and  principles ;  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  supplemental  to  the 
latter  but  not  necessarily  of  sopmor  authority.  Thus,  it  affords  a  relief  in  cases  of 
fraud,  acddont  or  even  mistake  m  contracts,  where  the  common  lav  fxtuld  consider  only 
the  writtm  instrument ;  and  in  some  cases  an  equity  or  chancery  court  may  set  aside  or 
cause  to  be  totally  changed  an  instrument  in  writing.  A  large  class  of  cases  coming 
under  equity  practice  is  tnat  where  an  injunction,  tem[K)rary  or  permanent.  Is  sought 
against  the  doing  of  some  injurious  act ;  here  it  is  evident  that  the  common  law  was 
defective  in  that  It  would  only  awarddama^q/Wtheactwas  done.  An  equity  court 
also  can  compel  the  discovery  of  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  a  defendant,  and  unlike 
common  law  courts,  It  may  and  often  does  afford  relief  by  compelling  the  spedflc  per- 
formance of  contract  or  other  legal  obligation.  The  practice  of  an  equl^  court  differs 
In  many  respects  from  one  of  common  law  ;  in  the  former  a  subpcena  takes  the  place  of 
the  eapia$  of  the  latter  ;  suit  begins  in  equity  by  a  bill  of  equity  or  petition ;  In  common 
law  by  a  declaration.  The  constitution  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  England  consisted, 
of  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  tliree  vice-chancellors. ' 
From  an  early  date  the  Court  of  Chancery  obtained  an  aihninistrative  jurisdiction  over 
the  affairs  of  infants,  married  women,  and  insane  persons  when  thrown  into  litigation. 
Such  persons  were  known  as  ward$  of  chancmv,  and  any  interference  or  exercise  of  influ- 
ence over  them  was  punished  with  great  severity.  From  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  its  procedure  and  precedents  were  com* 
plicated  in  the  extreme.  Well-founded  complaint  was  made  of  the  delays  and  expense 
accompanying  chancery  litigation.  One  great  English  authority,  Lord  Westbury,  went 
■0  far  as  to  say  that  England  supported  one  set  of  tribunals  to  do  injustice  and  another 
to  remedy  it.  Charles  Dickens  satirised  In  Bleak  Hou*e  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
system.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  novel  and,  It  may  be,  parily  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  procedure  was  simplified  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  increasingly  evident  that  a 
nni^ring  of  the  double  system  of  eqni^  and  common  law  was  emineniuy  deeirable,  antr 
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m  1878  an  act  wu  pMBsd  by  widdh  the  court  of  chancery  l)ecame  one  division  of  the 
high  court  of  justice,  retaimog  Its  equity  jurisdiction  but  tranHferring  Its  ordinary 
juriadietion  to  otlier  divisions  of  the  court.  This  forms  an  Important  part  of  that 
' '  f uaioD  of  law  and  equity' '  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  1878-^  which  has  bo  stmplifled 
and  made  orderly  the  practice  of  English  courts. 

In  the  Uuited  States  the  terms  court  of  chancery  and  chancery  are  used  in  some  states 
as  equivalent  tocourtsof  equity  and  equity.  The  principles  and  practice  of  equity  were 
generally  trs^erred  to  this  country  aa  they  existed  in  England ;  but  la  most  of  tha  states 
were  are  not  separata  courts  of  chancery,  the  same  Judges  sitting,  acccffdlng  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  either  as  a  common  law  or  equity  court.  A  few  states,  however,  consti- 
tuted courts  of  diaocery  under  that  name ;  these  were  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Kew  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  As  early  as  1848  the  state  of  New 
York  not  only  abolished  the  distindtion  between  courts  of  equity  and  common  law,  but 
did  away  with  the  old  forms  of  practioe  in  both,  substituting,  for  instance,  for  the  old 
declaration  (at  common  law)  or  bill  (In  equity)  and  the  pleadings  which  followed,  a  rim- 
ple  complaint  or  statemeiU  on  the  part  of  the  plainUfl  and  answer  from  the  defteidant 
Ibny  of  the  states  have  followed  tids  admirable  reform.  By  the  United  States  Oonati- 
tutlonfodanl  courts  are  espedally  given  jurisdiction  in  equi^  as  wall  as  In  common  law 
cases. 

CKAH'OBS.   Bee  BrPHtUB. 

CHAXSAE,  a  t.  of  India,  on  tiie  s.w.  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Nagpore,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Eraee,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wurda,  90  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Kac- 
pore.  Its  walls,  built  of  cut  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  parapet,  are  6  m.  round, 
from  15  to  20  ft.  high,  and  flanked  with  round  towers  large  enough  for  the  heaviest 
guns.  Within  the  place,  and  almost  equidistant  from  tbe  n.  and  s.  faces,  is  a  citadel; 
the  rest  of  the  interior  consists  of  str^ling  streets,  detached  houses,  and  plantMions. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water.  In  1818;  C.  was  taken  by  the  British.  Pop.  17,00a  C. 
Is  capital  of  a  British  administrative  district  having  an  ueaof  10,785  Bq.m.,anda  pop.  of 
«49,146. 

CEABDiL''A,  the  lowest  of  the  impure  classes  in  Hindu  caste.  Beades  the  four 
pure  classes  there  are  various  mixed  and  more  or  less  Impure  classes,  some  of  which, 
the  C.  for  instance,  are  so  vile  that  their  sliadow  is  pollution,  and  no  true  Hindu  wOl 
take  shdter  under  tha  same  roof  or  tree  with  them. 

OKAHDEZXUft  ISIAHDS,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  mainland  of  Misls- 
sippi  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  a  light  on  the  n.  end  of  the  most  northerly 
island,  in  30°  8'  n.,  and  88°  52'  west. 

CHUrSEIurAGOBE',  a  French  city,  with  a  scanty  territory  of  about  8000  acres,  on 
the  ri^t  or  w.  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  81  m.  above  Cucutta  by  nUlwi^,  on  the  optMdte 
shore,  in  lat.  39°  60'  n.,  and  long.  88°  S8'  east  The  population,  estimated  *t  about  90,- 
000,  consists  of  a  few  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the  great  bulk  beingnatives. 

GHAHDIEB,  Charles  Pkederick,  pb.d.,  1.1..D.,  b.  Mass.,  1836;  educated  at  Har- 
vard, Berlin,  and  Gottingen.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  Unitni 
college;  in  1858,  in  the  New  York  college  of  pliarmacy;  in  18tl4,  in  the  school  of  mines 
of  Columbia  college;  and  In  1876,  professor  of  cliemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence  in 
the  coU^  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  He  became  chemist  of  the  New  Tork  board  of 
health  In  1865,  and  president  in  1873.  In  1807  he  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
college  of  physicians  and  snigeons,  and  the  office  of  dean  of  the  school  of  mines  of 
Colombia  university  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  the  chair  of  chemistir  in  the 
university.  In  1870,  with  his  brother,  he  established  The  American  Ghemiat.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  important  scientiSc  papers. 

CHAHDLEB,  Dr.  Richard,  a  scholar  and  antiquary  of  considerable  eminence  of  the 
last  century,  was  b.  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  In  17S8,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  first 
became  known  as  the  editor  of  the  magnificent  work,  Martnora  OxonientiOy  published  by 
tbe  Oxford  university  in  1763.  He  afterwards  traveled  Uirongh  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  Kevett,  an  architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  at  the  Instance  of  tJie  then  flourishing 
Dilettanti  society,  with  a  view  to  collect  Information  regarding  the  former  state  of  these 
countries,  and  to  procure  exact  descriptions  of  the  ruins.  The  result  of  their  united 
labors  appeared  in  1769,  in  2  vols.,  entitled  loniaii  Aniiquitiet.  O.  also  published  a  val- 
uable account  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  and  his  account  of 
his  travels  in  these  countries,  Issued  in  1765-76,  is  still  a  standard  work.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Hiatory  of  Troy.   He  died  in  Feb.,  1810. 

OHAKBIKE,  JoeEPH  BIPI.ET,  179^1860;  b.  Kingston,  Mass.;  removed  to  Fhiht- 
delphia  and  founded  there  the  United  SiaUa  OagOie^  which  he  edited  tor  many  yeara.  He 
was  a  highly  resjiected  citizen,  a  representative  m  congress  from  Penn.f  18^-65^  and 
was  appointed  minister  to  Naples,  1858. 

CHAHDLEB,  Seth  C,  astronomer;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1845;  long  attached  to  the  Har- 
vard observatory;  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  astronomical  society  of 
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London  in  1806  tor  his  determination  of  the  laws  of  the  movementa  of  the  earth*!  pole 
and  hU  researches  in  the  department  of  variable  stars.   He  died  in  1896. 

CHAHDLER,  Wiluam  Eaton,  b.  N.  H.,  1835;  graduated  from  Harvard  law  school, 
1855;  was  speaker  of  N.  H.  legislature,  1863-64;  appointed  judRe-adrocat«-geD.  of  the 
nav;  depL.  1865;  first  asst.  sec.  of  the  Treasnry  under  Sec.  McCulloch  for  two  years; 
seeratary  of  the  uary,  18A2-S.>;  elected  to  U.  S.  senate,  1887, 1889,  and  1896. 

CHASSLEK,  Zaouabiah,  b.  N.  H..  1813;  d.  Chicago,  1879.  He  was  educated  In  a 
common  school  and  seminary.  At  the  age  of  S3,  he  went  to  Hichigan  and  settled  in 
Deuoit,  where  he  became  a  wealthy  and  pro.'perous  merchant.  He  was  an  early  and 
actire  member  of  the  whig  party,  and  m  1851  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
next  year  he  was  nominated  for  governor,  but  was  defeated.  When  the  republican 
parly  was  orgauized,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  by  it  chosen  U.  S.  senator 
in  1856.  In  the  senate  he  was  a  firm  opponent  of  all  schemes  for  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  stood  side  by  side  with  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio,  and  others  who  resisted 
the  arrogant  tone  of  the  extreme  pro-slavery  senators.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
Chandler  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution,  and  had  little 
respect  for  those  whom  he  denounced  as  traitors.  In  1876,  he  was  defeated  for  senator, 
but  was  at  once  appointed  secretary  of  the  Int^or,  where  his  business  talent  soon 
became  manifest  in  the  improved  administration  of  the  department.  In  1668,  and 
again  in  1876,  he  was  ctiairman  of  the  republican  national  committee,  having  the  gei^ 
era)  management  of  the  party  canvass.  The  day  before  he  died  he  made  a  powerful 
speech  to  a  great  mass-meeting. 

CHAMisaa.  taanrm  snAsnmrr  See  DABmoura  collogb. 

OEAKDOBE',  a  t  and  fort  in  the  district  of  Nasslck  (q.T.),  presidency  of  Bombay,  Ha 
lat  and  lonfT.  being  20"  20'  n.  and  74'  14'  east.  C.  is  a  flourtohing  place,  with  a  pop. 
of  about  5,000.  The  fort,  which  commands  an  important  pass  on  the  route  between 
Candeish  and  Bombay,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  naturally  inaccessible  every- 
where but  at  the  nteway.  It  surrendered  to  the  British  in  18(n;  and  being  snbee- 
quently  restored  to  Holkar,  was  finally  ceded  by  him  In  1818i 

CHAn>OB  ASTHEXS,  a  series  of  compositions,  written  by  Handel  for  the  chapel  at 
Cannons,  while  he  was  musical  director  to  the  duke  of  Chandoe,  1718-80.  They  oontafn 
airs,  choruaea,  and  overtures.   The  MSS.  are  in  Bucklcgham  Palace. 

CHANDOB  CLAUSE.  During  the  discussion  of  the  claoaes  of  the  reform  (q.v.)  bfll  In 
1831,  the  marquis  of  Chandos  (tory),  afterwards  duke  of  Bnckingfaam,  proposed  the 
Insertion  of  a  clause  ^ving  the  county  franchise  to  tenants  at  will  occupying  lands  for 
which  they  paid  an  annud  rent  of  £90.  This  was  opposed  by  the  ministen  on  the 
ground  that  the  class  proposed  to  be  enfranchised  would  be  subject  to  the  coercion  of 
the  landowners,  who  would  thus  virtually  determine  the  elections.  The  amendment, 
however,  was  supported  by  many  of  the  ndicals,  wbo  at  that  time  regarded  any  exten- 
tion  of  the  suffrage  as  a  boon,  and  was  carried  bv  a  majority  of  84.  The  chuue  wa* 
incorporated  in  the  bill  of  the  following  year,  ana  was  flnaUy  carried. 

OHAHTBON.  A  frontlet  of  metal,  forming  part  of  the  suit  of  armor  worn  by  • 
charger  in  me^isyal  times.  Its  place  was  between  the  eyes,  protecting  the  frontal  bone, 
and  it  was  usually  made  with  a  projecting  spike. 

CKAXfiAUnEB,  Khx>lab  Aknx  Thxodolr,  a  French  general,  was  bom  ai  Anton 
in  1798,  and  received  his  edno^on  at  the  military  school  of  Balnt-Cjrr.  In  1880,  ha 
went  as  lieat  to  Algeria,  where  he  distinguished  nimself,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen. 
of  division.  After  the  proclamation  of  we  republic  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  govern 
nor-general  of  Algeria,  in  the  room  of  Cavaignac;  but  beinjr  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  he  returned  to  Paris,  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 


middle  of  May,  1840.  and  again  for  some  tune  after  the  insurrectionary  movement  of 
June  of  that  year.  C,  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  held  a  sort 
of  neutral  position  between  the  orleanists  and  legitimists  and  opposed  to  the  Bonac 
partistsL  At  the  amp  iTgtat  in  December^  1861,  aft^  being  imprisoned  in  Ham,  he  went 
into  exile  till  the  Franco-Prassian  -war,  when  he  offered  his  services  to  Mupoleon  ilL 
He  was  in  Metz  with  Bazaine;  and,  on  its  capitulation,  retired  to  Bmssels.  He  returned 
to  France  in  187',  entered  theasBemldT,andas8i8tedlI.  Thiers  in  norganlziDgtheanny. 
He  died  Feb.  14. 1877. 

CHAirO-GHOW-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  and  capita!  of  a  department  of  the  same  name^ 
In  the  province  of  Fuh-keen,  in  24*  81'  n.  lat.,  and  1'  34'  long.  e.  of  Pekin. 
OHAXOE.  See  Bbll  ;  Bell  RtsaiSta ;  Moddlatiok. 

CHAV6ELIH0.  It  was  at  one  time  a  common  superstition,  that  infanta  were  taken 
from  their  cradles  by  fairies,  who  left  instead  their  own  weakly  and  starveling  elves. 
The  children  so  left  were  called  ehangtUnga,  and  were  known  by  their  peevislineM,  and 
their  backwardness  in  walking  and  speaking.  As  it  was  supposed  that  tlie  fairies  had 
no  power  to  change  children  that  had  been  christened,  infants  were  careiFully  watched 
mul  auch  time  as  that  oerenumy  had  been  peif{»med,   Tliii  Buperatition  ii  slhided  to 


He  held  this  double  office  till  the 
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by  Shakaroeare,  Spenaer,  and  other  poetfl;-  and  it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out  of  some  of 
the  rural  districts  lo  Britain. 

CHAKG-BHA-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan,  in  28°  30*  n. 
lat.  \. 

OHAHLEB,  Au£lib  RivKa  See  Rivbb,  AhAuk. 

OHAHX-SHELI,  the  popular  name  of  the  shell  of  sereral  species  of  turbin^la,  a  genus 
of  gasteropodous  moUusks  of  the  group  siphonoUomata  (q.T.),  natives  of  the  East  Indian 
seasL  These  shells  are  obtained  chiefly  on  tlie  coasts  of  the  s.  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
form  a  considerable  article  of  trade  to  Calcutta.  The^  are  much  used  as  ornaments  by 
Hindu  women,  the  arms  and  legs  being  encircled  with  them ;  and  many  of  tbem  are 
buried  with  the  bodies  of  opulent  persona.  Those  which  are  thrown  np  on  the  beach, 
after  the  death  of  the  mollusk,  and  have  become  whitened,  are  little  valued,  but  fresh 
shells  from  Madras  amouniing  to  2,460,737  in  one  year,  the  value  of  which  was  about 
^50,000.  The  quantity  ordinarily  exported  is  smaller,  Achank-shell  opening  to  the 
right  ia  rare,  and  is  highly  prized  in  Calcutta,  bo  that  a  price  of  $860.  or  even  ySOO,  is 
sometimes  paid  for  one. 

CEAHHXL,  English — the  mare  BritanrUcum  of  the  ancients — is  that  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  which  divides  England  from  France,  nadoally  narrowing  to  the  strait 
of  Dover    It  is  often  culled  simply  the  Channel ;  and  the  fleet  stationed  in  it  for  the 

f>T0tecUon  of  the  English  coast,  the  diannel  fleet.  The  greatest  river  which  falla  into 
t  Isthe  Seine.  It  forms  bays  botii  on  the  English  and  on  the  French  coast;  but  the 
larger  ones  are  those  on  the  French  coast,  whilst  the  best  harbors  are  on  the  EngUsb. 

OHAKVEL  IBLAHD8,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  oft  the  n.v. 
coast  of  France,  between  Normandy  and  Brittany,  They  are  about  120  m.  s.w.  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  nearest  distance  from  the  French  coast  is  about  10  miles.  The  C.  I.  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  the  English  crown,  to 
which  they  have  been  attached  since  the  conquest.  King  John,  about  the  year  1200, 
lost  all  Normandy,  except  these  isles.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Jersey, 
Gaern&y,  Aldemey,  and  Bark.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  76  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  m 
1891  was  92,234.    They  are  more  particularly  described  under  Jkbott. 

OEAMBSL  lUHREL.  The  proposed  tunnel  nnder  the  narrow  channel  dividing  Eng- 
land and  France  would  be  twentj^-Uiree  miles  long,  including  land-approach^  It  woula 
be  made  entirely  through  and  within  the  area  of  the  old  gray  chalk,  or  eraie  di  Rown, 
as  designated  by  the  French  geologists.  This  bed  of  chalk  extends  from  shore  to  shore. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  66  per  cent,  of  chalk  and  86  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  is  therefore 
Impervious  to  water,  though  the  experimental  works  have  shown  cracks  here  and  there, 
out  of  which  for  a  time  exuded  fresh  or  brackish  water,  apparently  imprisoned  for  ages 
In  these  small  fissures.  While  the  experimental  works  have  been  suspended,  most  of 
tlMMe  flwires  have  ran  themsdves  dry.  The  French  Tunnel  Company,  who  possess  a 
conoonlon  for  making  a  tunnel  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  the  English  Tnnoel 
OompuT  liave  made  many  thousands  of  soundings  and  experiments,  and  consider  it 
proved  that  the  gray  chalk  Is  not  only  in  the  same  portion  and  of  the  same  thickness  and 
consistency  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  but  that  no  erosion  or  fault  Interfering  with 
continuity  exists  between  the  two  coasts. 

The  experimental  works  on  the  English  side  have  been  extended,  by  means  of  a  boring 
machine,  from  the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  ClIfE,  near  Dover,  to  a  distance  of  i^OO  yarm 
under  the  sea.  The  similar  work  on  the  French  side,  from  Sangatte,  near  Calais,  is  of 
mboDt  the  same  length.  Thus,  about  b  tenth  of  the  wnole  distance  has  thus  Ux  beat 
auooeBBfully  tested,  and  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  engaged  Is  that  tlie  work  jweBenta 
exceptlonahy  favorable  features  for  cheap  and  rapid  accomplishment.  The  original  es- 
timate before  experiment  showed  the  way  through  this  favorable  stratum  of  gray  chalk 
was  about  $50,000.000 ;  now  the  estimates  call  for  only  $30,000,000.  The  proposal  is 
to  have  two  single-line  tunnels,  one  ventilating  the  other,  and  to  work  the  lines  by  en- 

flnes  which  hare  been  successfully  designed  and  worked  experimentally,  charged  with 
ighly  compressed  air.  In  the  conatructlcm  of  the  tunnel,  hardly  any  pumping  and  no 
timbering  would  be  required.  The  machine  wldcih  does  the  bonng  takes  np  any  modi- 
cum of  water  with  the  debi^  which  it  excavates ;  and  every  turn  <A  it  ^vea  oat  a  pn^ 
tion  of  the  air,  which,  at  a  prenore  of  about  35  lbs.  to  the  sqnaxe  inob.  is  its  mrave 
force. 

The  instruction  to  the  engineers  by  Sir  EdwaiU  Watkin,  the  chairman  of  the 
English  Tunnel  Company,  "  to  find  the  gray  chalk  at  Its  outcrop,  and  never  leave  it," 
would  seem  to  have  reduced  a  work  which  at  one  time  appeared  almost  impracticable  to 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  ease  of  accotaplishment.  The  scheme  for  a  railway  tunnel 
was  dlscnssed  in  1867  and  the  following  years.  In  1876,  an  agreonent  for  earning  out 
the  scheme  was  entered  ini^  between  the  French  and  English  governments,  and  bonng 
was  begun  on  the  French  side,  but  the  excarattons  on  the  English  side  were  stopped  1:^ 
order  of  the  British  government,  mainly  for  mlUtaiy  reasons. 

The  engineers  whose  names  liave  been  associated  with  various  Bcheroes  for  a  tunnel 
under  the  Channel  are  ThomS  de  Oamond  and  Raoul-duval  in  France ;  and  William 
Low.  Fre<lfrick  Bramwell.  Francis  Bmdv.  .folin  Hawkshaw,  and  Bninlees  In  England. 
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DKUnmre,  Edwabd  Ttrrbl,  LL.D.,  1700-1860;  brother  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
Jtiagt  D.D. ;  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  literature.  In 
1817-10,  he  edited  the  North  American  Rmiew,  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  it 
fhrongh  a  large  part  of  his  life.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard 
college,  1819-1851.   A  volume  of  his  lectures  was  published  in  1866. 

CHAHjUHO,  Waltkb,  1780-1876 ;  a  physician,  native  of  Rhode  Island,  brother  of 
'William  EUery  Channlng,  d.d.  He  studied  medicine  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1816,  be  was  professor  of  obstetricB  and  medical  juris- 
prudence  in  Harrard.  reBicning  in  1864.  He  was  also  for  80  years  physician  of  the 
HaasachuBetts  general  ho^ital.  Among  his  writings  are  Ethtniation  in  ChUdlxrtK;  A 
I^j/meian'a  Vdeation,  or  a  Bummer  in  Ewfum:  Iirtfieuional  Seminiaegiuea  ^  Fbriiffn 
TravH;  Otd  and  Hm;  Btforma^n  ef  Medieai  Seienee;  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

GBAVHI9&,  William  Ellbrt,  d.d.,  a  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher  and  author, 
was  b.  7th  April,  1780,  at  Newport,  R  L,  in  the  United  States,  entered  Harvard 
university  at  the  a^e  of  14,  acd  took  his  degree  in  1708.  In  1808,  he  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  a  church  in  BostoD.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  his  theological 
peculiarities  bad  little  prominence  in  nis  discourses,  and  in  consequence  he  stood  upon 
friendly  terms  with  his  bretliren  in  more  orthodox  churches.  In  1810,  however,  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  Unitarian  doctrine  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  that  be  was  termed  the  "apostle 
of  Unitarianlsm."  This  involved  him  in  controversy,  a  thing  which  he  naturally  loathed. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  preserved  a  devoutly  Christian  heart,  shrinking 
with  the  delicate  instinct  of  a  pious  nature  from  everything  cold,  one-sided,  and  dog- 
matic, whether  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian.  .Kb  late  as  1841,  he  wrote:  "  I  am  little  of  a 
Unitarian,  have  little  sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Belab&m,  and  stand 
aloof  from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  lisbt.  It  1831.  he  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  untveridty,  on  account  of  the  h^h  talent  be  had  exhibited  in 
his  bBCtate  ou  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  his  Address  on  War,  and  his  Sermons.  In 
1829,  be  visited  Europe,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  great  English  authors, 
such  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were  strongly  impressed  in  his 
favor.  Coleridce  said  of  him:  "He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  toe  wisdom  of  love. " 
In  1833,  he  published  an  Eaay  on  NcM&nai  LUerature;  in  1836,  Bemarkt  on  the  Characi^T 
and  WrtHngtof  John  MiUon;  in  1820,  the  Oharaeter  and  Wntinga  of  Mnelan;  m  1885,  a 
work  in  opposition  to  Negro  Savery;  and  in  1888,  an  essay  on  Self  OuUure.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  other  essays  and  treatises,  all  characterized  by  vigor, 
eloquence,  pure  taste,  and  a  lofty  tone  of  moral  earnestness.  He  died  Oct,  8, 1842,  at 
Bennbigton,  Vt  An  interesting  memoir  of  him  has  been  pnUiahed  by  his  nephew 
William  Henry  Otaannlng  (8  vols.,  London,  1848).  and  teprbited  in  1880. 

GHUnms,  W11.UAIC  HsHBT,  b.  iSmm.,  1810 ;  nephew  of  William  Elleiy  Chan 
ning,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Hanwd  in  1830,  at  Cambridge  divinity  a^ool  in  1888, 
ana  was  ord^nra  In  charge  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Cinbinnati  in  1885.  After 
filling  several  pastorates  in  this  country  he  succeeded  James  Martineau  as  minister  of 
the  Hope  street  Unitarian  chapel,  Liverpool,  England.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  he  returned  and  took  charge  of  the  Unituian  church  in  Washington.  He  was 
(Hie  of  the  early  mpporters  of  the  socialistle  nuivement  in  this  country,  was  editor  of  T'Aa 
iVsamt  and  Tm  Warbtnger,  and  in  1848  pre^ded  over  a  socialistic  association  in  Boston. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  contributing  to  the  North  American  Beview,  The  Dial,  The 
ChrisUan  SxamiTter,  and  other  serials.  Among  his  larger  works  are  a  translation  of 
Jonffroy*B  Mhice;  Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Chanmings  Memoira  of  the  Bev.  Jama  M, 
Perkintf  Memoin  of  Margaret  FiMer  (kmiH;  and  a  work  on  The  CkriMUan  ChurA  taiA 
Social  Reform.   He  d.  1884, 

OHAmm  (FrenchX  a  sboit  scnig  ot  poem  of  aepante  stansas,  or  divltknis,  called 
couplets,  having  one,  or  two,  linea  of  renaio,  and  wiUten  In  an  easy,  natural,  flowing 
rhythm  and  style.  It  has  been  said  that  En  F^atnet  on  met  totU  en  ehaneont,  and  in  the 
diaoson  one  may  read  a  review  of  the  entire  history  <A  ^taX  oountry— politicu.  rdUglouL 
literary,  and  social.  The  chanson  had  its  beginiuag  in  the  admirable,  but  short-lived 
literature  of  the  troubadours  and  northern  trouvftres  of  the  11th  to  the  16th  centuries 
whose  romane  and  fabtiauas  were  sung  by  the  Jongleurt,  or  wandering  minstrels,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  harp.  These  were  held  in  such  esteem  that  we  find  Philip  le  Bel 
enlisting  ehaneonniert  in  his  service.  A  few  choice  spirits  stand  out  from  the  medlffival 
chansonnlers,  viz.:  Thiroulde,  the  suppoeed  author  of  La  Chaneon  de  Boland[f\.\,)\ 
Thibaut  de  Campune ;  Fn^nart  i  Charles  d'Orltons ;  and  Eugdne  Descbamps,  the 
B6ranger,  and  OUvIer  Basaelin*  the  Dteanglers  of  tiie  10th  oentuiy  With  the  Beldnna- 
tlon  tiie  lellgions  element  burst  through  Iwu»  and  colored  the  chanson  with  patriotio 
and  religious  zeal,  and  rhymed  doiunciatioDs  of  Important  persons  of  the  times  was 
another  feature,  dement  Marot  belongs  to  this  period.  The  Renalssauoe  produced  style 
in  the  lyric  poetry  of  France,  as  well  as  beauty,  and  Halherbe  assigned  to  this  the  strict 
laws  which  were  preserved  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  disorder  of 
the  Fronde  also  had  its  effect  on  the  chanson,  leaving  it  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  taste 
and  delicacy.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  the  chanson  became  militaiy  and  revolutionary, 
and  such  songs  as  La  MaraeiUaim  Ui,y^j,  Oalra  (g.v.);  Le  Chant  du  Dipart  (q.v.),  and 
Xm  Oarmagnotis  (q. v.)  were  produced.  With  the  intellectual  revival  after  1880.  CMmiz 
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Delavlgne,  Alfred  de  Hnaset,  Lsmartine,  Stranger,  and  Victor  Hugo,  Uftad  Ure  iibtamn 
into  a  work  of  beauty,  dieoity,  and  in  m&ay  iuBiances  of  slrengUi.  The  diaoani  maj 
be  dasaed  under  four  dmnom :  the  chanaon  hlatorique,  chanaon  dc  m6tier,  chanaoa 
d'amour,  and  chaiiBoa  bachique.  The  cluiison  hletorique  omnpriBea  the  cantique  no6l— 
Christmas  carol,  complainta.  or  lameata,  and  BODgs  on  historical  themes,  or  narrslivea, 
The  chuiaon  de  m6Uer  is  a  cry  from  different  concutloDS  of  men.  The  chanson  d'amour 
is  on  the  theme  of  love,  and  exhausts  all  resources  of  rhythm,  viz.,  the  lai,  accompanied 
by  the  rote,  or  Tldle  ;  the  virelai,  turning  on  two  rhymes  ;  the  descort.  in  wiuch  the 
melody  is  changed  with  each  coupletTaLo  the  aiibads;  the  chant  royale,  the  baliade, 
the  brunette,  the  rondeau,  and  the  triolet,  all  precursors  of  the  modem  romance.  The 
last  class,  the  chansons  bachiques,  are  songs  in  which  the  bacchanalian  clement  is  prom- 
inent, Bongs  in  praise  of  the  vma,  or  of  convirial  character.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
fither  Bongs — chansons  de  geste,  chansons  ftdanser,  chansons  farcie,  etc.  Seed^ynouard, 
CAmz  de$  PaSaiea  originaUt  des  Thvnbadoun;  Fabtiaux  et  Omtea  de*  Poitea  Fran^, 
edited  by  Heon  (Paris.  1808) ;  Leroux  de  Lincy,  ChatiU  hiMariqvea  Franasia  depua  Is 
Xlle  jvaqu'au  XVIIIe  Siede  (Paris.  1841) ;  Nisard,  OhaiiMoni  popuiairtitt  ehet  te»aneim$ 
et  ches  lea  Francis  (Paris,  1867)  ;  DuMersan;  Chanta  et  Cfui7ia<me  pemtiairea  de  la  fYanea 
(Paris,  1848) ;  Coussemacker,  Ohanta  populmres^  dea  Flamand*  de  France  (Ghoit,  1856) ; 
V«Tlmst,  Bondeaet  C?iana(ma populairea  iUuatrea  {Pa.na,  1876). 
GEAHSOV  DU  ROLAITD  (or  Roncbyaux),    See  Roland. 

OHAITT  (see  Ambrosiam  Chant,  and  -Orboohian  Chant),  a  modiflcatimi 
between  singing  and  recitative  eroecially  used  for  litanies  and  psalms  in  the  Romaa 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  service.  Tbo  chant  Is  the  ancient  style  of  church- 
song,  certainly  as  old  as  Christianity,  which  seems  to  have  inherited  it  from  tne  Jewish 
church.  Bt.  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  sing  (to  chant)  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs;  and  Pliny  the  younger  mentions  the  early  morning  assembling  of  Christians  to 
chant  hymns  to  Christ.  As  rhymed  and  metri(^  hymns,  now  so  common,  were  the 
product  of  a  later  art,  so  the  tunes  accompanying  them  are  modem  as  compared  with 
chants.    Chanting,  oommended  by  its  grand  dmplicity,  is  growing  in  favor. 

OHAFT  "DJJ  DfiPABT,  LE^  Prunch  revolutionary  song,  words  by  Marie  Joseph  Blaise 

de  Ch^nier,  music  by  Mfihul,  It  was  composed  for  the  fSte  on  the  fourth  anniversair 
ol  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  July  14,  1794.  This  Is  the  only  French  national  air 
written  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,'  and  when  sung  it  created  as  great  an  eilect  as  La 
Maraeillaiae  (q.v.). 

CHAIFTILLT,  an  estate  in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  20  m.  w.  of  Washington,  where,  Sept, 
1,  1862,  a  battle  occurred  between  the  right  of  the  union  army  underPope  and  the  con- 
federates under  Jackson.  Tlie  battle  continued,  in  spite  of  a  severe  thunder-storm,  until 
dark,  but  without  important  results.  The  union  general,  Isaac  I,  Stevens,  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  Philip  Kearny,  in  a  reconnoissance  after  its  close. 

-•  CHAKTILIT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  about  28  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris. 
Being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it  attracts  thence 
immense  numbers  of  visitors.  Apart  from  its  natural  beauty,  it  is  interesting  as  the 
place  where  the  great  CondS  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  such  men 
as  Boileau,  Bacine,  and  Bossuet  The  magnificent  chftteau  in  which  he  resided  was 
pulled  down  at  the  revolution  of  1708;  but  a  lesser  chftteau,  one  of  the  finest  apecimem 
of  the  renaissance  in  France,  sttll  remains.  The  park  and  grounds  are  very  channliig. 
0.  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  the  bionde  lace.   Pop.  "91,  4231. 

OEAHTBET,  Bir  Francis,  an  eminent  English  sculptor,  was  b.  at  Jordan  thorpe,  m 
Derbyshire,  on  7th  April,  1781,  not  1783,  as  has  been  generally  said.  His  father,  who 
was  a  carpenter,  and  rented  a  small  farm,  died  when  C.  was  only  12  years  of  age,  leav- 
ing bis  mother  in  narrow  circumstances.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  bim  "  as  ]i>)eni1  an 
education  as  her  limited  means  would  admit;"  but  much  cannot  be  meant  by  the  phrase, 
if  it  be  tme,  as  asserted  by  Holland  in  his  Memoriala,  that  his  attendance  at  the  little 
lane-school  was  very  irregular,  and  that  "for  a  while  he  certainly  drove  an  ass  daily, 
with  milk-barrels,  between  Norton  and  Sheffield."  C.'s  mothermarried  a  second  time; 
and  the  boy  was,  in  1797,  apprenticed  for  7  years  to  a  carver  and  gilder  in  Slieffleid 
called  Ramsay.  It  was  in  this  humble  department  that  C.  acquired  the  mdiments  of 
his  future  art.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  first  attempts  at  modeling  in  clay 
were  made,  and  that  by  the  help  of  casts  taken  from  the  facee  of  his  fellow -apprentices 
and  his  own,  he  began  the  work  of  portraiture,  in  which  his  great  eminence  ultimately 
consisted.  C.'s  apprenticeship  was  canceled  two  years  before  its  expiry;  but  his  sub- 
sequent career  is  not  very  accurately  known.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  both  London 
and  Dublin  In  1802,  prooabiy  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  carver  and  gilder;  and  in 
tiiat  year  he  seems  to  have  received  instruction  as  a  pupil  of  the  royal  academy.  It  was 
probably  then  that  he  commenced  seriously  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  his  futnre 
Hfe.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  as  an  artist,  C.  la  said  to  have  been  under  great 
obligations  to  Nollekens,  who  had  the  shrewdness  to  see,  andUie  generosity  to  see  with- 
out envy,  bis  great  promise  in  the  branch  in  which  he  himself  was  eminent.  In  1816.  C. 
was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1818  a  member  of  the  royal  academy;  and  In  1819  be 
visited  Italy  for  the  first  time.  Although  he  executed  an  almost  countless  number  of 
works,  he  never  attained  high  rank.   Ho  died  Kov.  20,  1841. 
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UBAMtSI  (Fr.  eKanteraie,  from  eAan/^,  to  sin^  The  term  0.  Is  applied  alike  to 
endowments  or  benefices,  to  provlcte  tor  the  chBntiog  of  masses,  and  to  the  chapels  fai 
which  the  chanting  takes  place.  These  endowments  were  commonly  made  in  the  form 
ot  testamentary  tequests,  the  object  beine  to  insure  the  erection  of  a  chapel  near  or 
over  the  E<t>ot  where  the  testator  was  buried,  and  to  remunerate  the  priests  for  saying 
masses  In  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  others  named  in  his  will.  Many 
such  chantry  chapels  are  still  to  be  seen  in  English  parish  churches;  but  thejr  were  more 
common  in  aUieTS  and  monastic  establishments,  in  which  it  was  considered  a  privily 
to  be  buried,  and  where  some  such  offering  to  the  brotherhood  was,  in  a  measure,  Re- 
price of  sepulture.  These  chanels,  vhldi  have  genwally  the  tomb  of  the  founder  in  the 
middle  of  them,  are  separated  trom  the  aisles  or  nave  of  the  church  by  open  screen- 
work,  a  (nrcumstance  which  has  sometimes  led  to  their  being  called  chancels  (q.v.}. 
Sometimes,  again,  they  are  separate  erections,  projecting  from  the  church  externally; 
but  in  cathedrals  and  the  Inrger  churches  they  are  generally  constructed  within  the 
church,  often  between  the  piers.  Many  chantries  arelaviflhly  enriched  with  sculpture 
a,Dd  tracery  of  all  descriptions,  and  some  of  them  are  adorned  with  gilding  and  painting. 

CEAMZT,  Antoine  Euo^nb  Alfbbd,  b.  1823;  a  French  general,  first  served  as 
an  apprentice  in  the  navy.  In  1843  he  graduated  from  the  Paris  Millbuy  School  as 
Bub-Ueut.  of  louaves.  He  served  m  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Syrf^  and  again  in  Algola. 
In  1808  he  became  gen.  of  brigade,  and  early  in  the  Franco-Fnurian  war  he  rose  to 
commander-ln<chief  of  the  second  army  of  the  holre.  During  the  supremacy  of  the 
commune,  he  narrowly  escaped  death.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly ; 
in  1875  was  chosen  senator  for  life;  in  1878  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Lt^on  of 
Honor;  and  in  187)^1  was  ambassador  to  Bossia.   He  d.  1883. 

CHA  OS  signified,  in  the  ancient  ooemogonies,  that  vacant  hiftnlte  space  out  of  which 
sprang  all  things  that  exist  Some  poets  make  it  the  ringle  original  source  of  all:  others 
mention  along  with  it  Qtett,  Tartaroe,  and  Eros.  By  some  also  only  the  lough  outlines 
of  heaven  and  earth  were  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  C,  while  the  organization 
and  perfecting  of  all  things  was  the  work  of  Eros.  Btill  later  cosmogoniats,  such  as 
Ovid,  represent  It  aa  that  confused,  sh^lesa  mass  out  of  which  the  universe  was 
formed  into  a  komtt,  or  harmonloas  order,  ^aiod  makes  O.  the  motiier  of  Erebus  and 
Nox. 

CHAM  or  BISD  IBLAHSS,  is  the  name  given  to  several  rocky  islets  situated  at  the 
entnutce  of  Algoa  Bay,  South  AfriciL  about  86  m.  e.  of  Port  Elizabeth.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  i^ands  that  Burtholomew  Diaz,  the  navigator,  died  in  1600. 

GEAf  AXA,  the  largest  lake  in  Mexico,  cODtidning  about  1800  sq.miles.   It  is  about 
lat.  20"  20'  n.,  and  ranges  in  w.  long,  from  103°  to  103°  36'.    It  is  merely  an  expansion  ' 
of  the  Bio  Grande  de  Lerma,  wfaToh  enters  ithe  Pacific  at  San  Bias.    C.  li^  on  the 
table-land  of  Anahuac,  and  has  many  islands. 

CHAP  BOOKS,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  old  and  scarce  tracts  of  a  homely  kind, 
which  at  one  time  formed  the  only  popular  literature.  In  the  trade  of  tiie  bookseller, 
they  are  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  products  of  the  press  by  their  Inferior  paper 
ana  typography,  and  are  reputed  to  have  been  sold  by  chapmen  (see  Chapman)  oi 
peddlers;  neuce  their  designation.  The  older  C.  B.  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  17lh 
c.  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  are  in  the  form  of  small  volumes.  Those  of  a  later 
date  are  in  the  type  now  in  use,  but  are  equally  plain  in  appearance.  Of  either  variety, 
they  were  mostly  printed  in  London;  many  being  without  dates.  They  were  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous kind,  including  theological  tracts,  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful 
personages,  inteipretations  of  dreams,  fortune-telling,  prognostications  of  the  weather, 
stories  of  i^ants,  gbosts,  hobgoblins,  uid  witches,  hiSories  in  verse,  and  songs  and  bal- 
lads. Be»  Hetteea  of  :F^gitiw  Trtuttarut  Chap  also  Deaeriptine  NoHeet  of  FojtulatF 
MngtiA  HiHonet;  both  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  printed  for  the  Percy  society.  As  inferioi 
class  of  tracts  succeeded  these  books  for  the  common  people,  and  are  best  known  as 
Ptnny  Chap  Bookt.  For  the  most  part  they  consisted  of  a  single  sheet,  duodecimo,  oi 
24  pages.  Besides  the  title,  the  first  page  usually  contained  a  coarse  wood-cut  embet  - 
lismnent.  The  paper  was  of  the  coarsest  kind  adapted  for  printing,  and  the  price,  as 
the  name  imports,  wss  a  penny  each.  The  subjects  besides  being  of  a  similar  natun 
to  the  above,  included  stories  of  roguery  and  broad  humor.  These  penny  C  B.  wen 
issued  by  an  obscure  class  of  publishers  in  London  and  several  English  provincial  towns, 
of  which  we  miglit  particularize  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  They  were  also  issued  from  the 
presnes  of  Edinburgh,  Ola^ow,  Falkirk,  and  Paisley.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  nearly 
all  the  penny  C.  B.  of  this  very  homely  kind  which  were  latterly  popular,  were  written 
by  I>ouffiild  Graham,  who,  previous  to  his  death  in  1770,  filled  the  office  of  bellman  or 
town-cner  of  Glasgow.  The  most  reputable  production  of  this  humble  genius  was  a 
^ttorj/  of  tlu  SiAeUion  in  a  Hudibrastic  meter,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  is  now  scarce;  see  Chamberit  Journal,  fliit  series,  toL  x.  p.  84;  also 
the  PoMeg  Magaeine  (1829),  an  extinct  publication  of  great  rarity,  in  which  is  given  n 
biographic  sketch  of  Dougald  Graham,  with  a  list  of  his  productions.  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  n.  of  England,  Graham's  penny  C.  B.  are  still  seen  on  stalls  at  mar 
kets;  but  the  genenU  advances  in  taste,  akmg  with  the  diffusion  of  an  improved  liters 
tnre,  have  dlKteced  them  In  almost  all  other  quartm.  Collectioas  of  the  older  C.  B 
•re  BOW  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  bibliomaniacs,  by  whom  they  have  been  picked 
up  at  extravagant  prices  from  dealers  in  second-hand  books.   In  various  continental 
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countries,  there  are  numerous  Tarietieu  of  C.  B,  at  exceedingly  smaJl  prices.  Bee  JiAia 
Ashton'B  Chap  Bo<>k$<^  the  Eightemth  Gmivr]/  (1883). 

CnrAywT.  (Pr.  ehap^),  a  word  derived  from  capa,  which  originally  signified  a  case, 
ac  diest  in  which  were  coutained  the  relics  of  a  saint,  and  afterwards  the  place  where 
the  diest  was  kept.  The  term  now  signifies  a  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic worship,  but  not  possessing  the  full  privileges  and  characteristics  of  a  church.  Id 
this  sense,  all  places  of  worshq)  erected  dissenters  are  now  called  cb^tels  in  EnglfUHi, 
and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  supplementary  places  of  worship,  even  though  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establldied  church— each  as  parochial  chapels,  chapels  of  ease,  free  chap- 
els, and  the  like.  In  former  times,  it  was  applied  either  to  a  domestic  oratory,  or  to  a 
place  of  worship  erected  by  a  private  individual,  or  a  body  corporate.  In  the  latter 
sense  we  speak  of  chapels  in  universities  and  colleges.  But  itsearliest  signification  was 
that  of  a  separate  erection,  either  within  or  attached  toa  large  cluirch  or  cathedral,  eepa- 
rately  dedicated,  and  devoto]  to  special  services.  See  Chabtrt.  Cbiqwla  had  no  buy- 
Ing-gronnd  attached  to  thi^  and  the  sacrament  of  b^>tinn  was  not  usually  adminiMend 
in  them. 

GHAPELAnr,  JuH  (1595-1874).  was  bom  In  Puis.  His  father,  a  notxiy,  had  des- 
tined him  for  his  ovrn  profession,  but  under  Uurlnfluence  of  his  mother,  Chuellaia 
began  an  an  early  age  to  qualify  himself  for  literature,  acquiring  Oreek.  Latin,  luHan, 
and  Spanish.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  In  teaching  Spanish  to  a  young  nobleman, 
and  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  M.  de  la  Trousse,  grand  provost  ol 
France,  In  whose  family  he  remained  for  seventeen  years.  His  earliest  works  were  a 
preface  for  the  Adorn  of  Harlni,  a  translation  of  Hateo  Aleman's  novel,  Ouanan  dt 
Alfaraeh$,  and  four  odes,  of  no  great  merit,  one  of  which  waa  addresaed  to  cardinal 
Bichelieu.  Ohuwlaln  drew  up  also  ftir  the  newly-oonstitatad  Acaden^  a  plan  of  tha 

grammar  and  dictionary  which  were  to  form  the  principal  wcvfe  of  the  yoang  inatlta- 
on.  In  16S7  he  published  the  first  twelve  cantos  of  his  epic.  La  Fue^^  on  which.' ha 
bad  been  engaged  tor  twenty  years.  The  epic  dealt  with  the  story  of  Joan  of .  Jacf  and  i 
was  intended  to  comprise  twenty-four  books  or  cantos.  His  reputation  at  this  thne  had! 
bec(»ne  so  great  that  six  editions  of  the  poem  were  disposed  of  in  elg^iteeniBMiths. 
The  work,  howevo-,  bioaght  down  upon  Gbapelain  the  severest  critioinn  from  BoUdau 
andothen,  and  he  was  ridiculed  toauch  an  extent  that  the  last  twelve  books  wsfb  never' 
pnUislMd.   A  complete  manuscript  of  Ld  PuotiUe  exists  in  the  KUiotheqin  Rationale. 

^MtiKh  his  epic  was  so  unsuccessful,  CbapebUn  aeems  to  liav*  haa  considaaljle 
raetlt  as  a  prose  writer  and  critic.  His  criticisms  an  remarkaUe  for  tlidr  justfcw  and* 
generoeity,  and  his  erudition  and  kindliness  of  heart  are  everywhere  apparent.  Radae 
was  indebted  to  him  for  kindly  and  seasonable  counsel,  aa  well  as  for  a  pension  of  -siX' 
hundred  Uvres.  Chapelaln  boaune  in  his  old  age  a  miser  of  the  most  soBcud  type,  lear- 
ing  behiZMi  him  at  his  death  a  fortune  of  60,000  crowns. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  a  village  In  Orange  Co.,  K.  C,  28  m.  u.w.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  IMT. 
Is  the  seat  of  the  Untverslty  of  North  Carolina,  opened  In  1706. 

OHATXUB  AXDE>TB(FV.  slowing  chapel"),  aroomor  mortuary,  chapel  wiuerela 
the  dead  body  of  a  person  of  high  rank,  whether  eccleaiastiosl  or  drU,  is  iaid.- 
The  hangings  are  in  black,  and  burning  candles  illumine  the  soene  untii  the  final 
removal  for  burial.   The  custom  ia  of  great  antiquity  In  the  Catholio  church. 

CEAXBUS  Iffl  IXB.  Bee  Hbuiet. 

GHAFZL  EOYAL,  In  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishment,  Is  composed  of  two  deans 
(a  dean  and  sub-dean),  forty-eight  royal  chaplains,  ten  priests,  and  a  lay-choir,  styled 
"gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  a  clerk  and  several  deputy-clerks  of  the  closet,  uu  an 
ornmist.  The  chaplains  are  required  to  preach,  each  a  certain  number  of  times  a  year, 
while  the  dean,  sub-dean,  and  priests  read  the  liturgy.  The  services  are  performed  at 
London,  in  the  small  oratory  in  St.  James's  Palace.  lu  Scotland  the  a|^)ointmeat8  to 
the  Chapel  Royal  are  purely  honorary,  involving  no  service  and  carrying  with  them,  do 
compensation,  though  formerly  it  was  attached  to  the  palace  at  Holyrood  and  Gono- 
sponded  with  the  similar  estauishment  in  England. 

CEAFEBOH.  a  hood  or  cap  worn  by  knights  of  the  garter.  Sudi  a  hood  was  at  one 
time  in  general  use,  but  was  lately  appropriated  to  doctors  and  licentiates  in  coU^es. 
A.  person  who  acts  as  a  guide  and  protector  to  a  lady  at  public  places,  ia  called  a  C, 
probably  from  this  particular  piece  of  dress  having  been  used  on  such  occasions.  Tha 
name  was  also  spplfed  to  devices  which  were  placed  on  the  heads  of  hones  at  panpoua 
funerals. 

CHAFOr,  Aabok  Litcius,  D.D.,  b.  Conn.,  1817;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  Unitm 
.  Y.)  theological  seminary.  In  1838,  he  was  a  professor  in  the  New  York  institution 
Jor  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1644,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  in  1860  was  chosen  first  president  of  BeloU  college,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1866,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Congregational  Reoiete.    He  d.  in  18^. 

OHAFIH,  AxFBBD  CLABKt  was  bom  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1848,  aiul  studied  at 
Williams  college,  graduating  ai  the  age  of  timntr-ane.  He  davoted  - two  .years  to  Um 
study  of  law  in  tbe  Harvard  law  sehow,  gradiuili^  in  1871;  was  atettted  to  tha  K«w- 
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Hampshire  bar  the  same  year,  and  to  the  Kew  York  biar  the  following  year.  In  187S  he 
went  to  Brooklyn;  assisted  In  organizing  the  Young  Men's  Democfstic  Club  in  1680, 
becoming  Its  first  Diesldent;  went  to  the  Awembly  In  1881;  was  re-elected  to  the 
Assembly  in  the  fouowtng  year:  wu  chosen  q>eaker  In  188S;  elected  state  comptroUw 
188Sandl68fi;  mavor  of  BrookWn  fn  1887  and  1888;  meniber  of  congress  In  1661;  and 
became  a  State  railroad  commisaioner  In  1802.  P; 

CHAFZK,  Edwin  Hubbell,  d.d.,  1814-80,  b.  Washlneton  co.,  N.  Y.;  educated  at  a 
seminary  In  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  commenced  preaching  in  Bichmond,  Ya.,  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Unitarians  and  UniTersaliats.  In  1846  he  went  to  Massachusetts,  and  In  18^ 
to  New  York,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  UnlTeraallst  church,  one  of  the 
wealtiiiest  churches  In  that  city,  and  remained  until  hla  death.  In  187^  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Emerson  as  editor  of  the  Chriatian  Leader^  the  principal  Unlvmalist  paper.  Dr. 
Chaptn  was  »  most  eftective  and  gifted  speaker,  ana  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for 
ffood.  Besides  his  regular  sermons  he  deliTered  a  great  number  of  lectures,  and  pub- . 
nshed  several  volumes,  among  which  are  Duties  of  Ymmg  Mm  ;  Duties  of  Young  Women, 
Characten  in  the  Cfospelt;  Commumtfa  Moure;  DxKOunea  on  the  Lor^e  Prayer;  Crotcn  of 
Thome;  The  Beatitwtee;  Moral  A^eeta  of  Oily  lAfe  ;  and  True  Manliness. 

OHAPLAnr  was  originally  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  an  army,  and 
carried  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint.  Bee  Chapel.  It  has  now  come  to  signifv  a  clerCT- 
man  not  having  charge  of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  officiate  at  court,  in  the  household 
of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  army,  garrison,  slup,  etc  Such  officials  began  early  to  be 
appointed  In  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  practice  afterwards  extended 
to  the  western  empire,  and  to  the  courts  of  petty  princes  and  even  of  knights,  and  con. 
tinu^  to  subsist  uter  the  refonnation.  Forty-eight  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land hold  office  as  chaplains  of  the  queen  in  England,  four  of  whom  are  in  attendance 
each  month.  Six  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Bootland  have  a  similar  title  in  Scotland; 
bat  their  only  duty  is  to  conduct  praver  at  the  elections  of  Scottish  representative  peers. 
A  statute  of  Henry  VIIL  limits  the  right  of  nominating  private  chaplainB  in  England: 
thru,  an  aichbisbop  may  tiave  ei^t,  a  duke  six,  a  baron  three;  and  chaplains  so  ^ipointed 
have  certain  privileges,  and  may  hold  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls.  In  tha 
United  States  the  term  chaplain  is  officially  used  only  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  In  some  of 
the  states  there  are  chaplains  for  one  or  both  of  the  legislative  bodies.  In  the  army 
there  are  both  post  and  reg^ental  chaplains;  and  there  is  usually  a  chapl^  in  every 
regiment  of  militia,  though  they  are  not  always  ordained  clergymen.  In  the  navy  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  chaplains,  according  to  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission. 
It  is  usual,  also,  to  appoint  chaplains  to  state  prisons,  to  reformatory  insdtnUons,  and 
to  asylnma  where  there  are  radical  differences  of  religions  belief  to  any  considerable 
extent,  as  in  the  institutions  of  New  York  city,  chaplains  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Jewish  faith  are  employed  or  permitted  to  officiate. 

OSAPUT,  a  garland  or  head-band  of  leaves  and  flowers.  In  heraldry,  a  C.  is  alwayi 
composed  of  four  roses,  the  other  parts  being  leaves. 

GHAPUX,  Jkrekiah,  D.D.,  1776-1841 a  native  of  Massachusetts,  graduated  at 
Brown  university,  and  for  some  years  a  tutor  there.  He  was  for  16  years  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  from  1830-33  President  of  Watervllle  college. 

OHAPKAH,  a  trader,  but  popularly  applied  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small 
articles,  who  travels  as  a  iMtddler  or  attends  markets.  C.  Is  from  chap,  equivalent  to 
cheap,  a  word  which  in  its  origin  signified  a  market  or  place  for  txadinig;  hence  Cheap' 
stde^  Eaateheap.    See  Chap  Books. 

CEAPIIAN,  Qeorob,  dramatist  and  translator,  was  b.  in  15S7,  educated  at  Cam- 
■loidge  and  Oxford,  and  was  the  co  temporary  and  friend  of  Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shake- 
speare. His  first  play,  entitled  The  Mind  Begaar  efAJmndria,  was  printed  In  1S66. 
tip  to  1630,  he  supidied  the  theater  with  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  some  of  theae^ 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were  vrritten  in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists.  As  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  C.  does  not  rank  high.  Despite  many  nervous  passages,  bis  plays 
want  the  irradiation  of  a  constant  genius,  and  his  characters  are  unnatunl  His  traiu- 
lation  of  Homer  is  the  most  vigorous  that  has  yet  been  executed  In  Eo^and,  and  ia 
reading  it,  many  liare  felt  with  Keats — 

Like  aoDie  watcber  of  the  AIh 
Vhen  a  new  planet  swims  taito  Us  ken. 

C.  seems  to  have  led  a  long,  template,  and  happy  life,  unblasted  by  poetic  fire.  He 
died  in  16S4.  Swinburne,  uie  poet,  published  an  edition  of  C.'s  works,  with  a  critical 
introduction.  In  1875. 

OHAFIUV,  JoHir  Oadsbt,  b.  Ya.,  1806,  died  In  1889.  He  rtudted  art  In  Rome, 
and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  had^  studio,  but  not  long  afterwards  went  back 
to  Rome,  residing  there  many  years.  Among  his  paintings  are,  "The  ^ptlsm  of 
Pocahontas"  (for  the  capilol  in  Washington);  "An  Etruscan  Girl;"  "The  uraelltea 
Spoiling  the  Egyptians;"  "The  First  Italian  Milestone;"  "A  Donkey's  Head  ;"aDd 
"The  Last  Arrow."   He  published  a  drawing-book  that  attained  great  popularity. 

OHAPKAH,  Maria  Wbbtor.  daughter  of  Warren  Weston,  was  bom  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1806,  and  died  then  in  1666.   She  wa«  edncMed  partly  in  Weymouth,  partly 
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In  England.  In  183^-80,  she  was  principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School  in  Boetoo. 
Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in  1880,  died  in  184^  His.  Chapnuus 
was  an  active  abolitionist.  The  years  1848-56  she  spent  abroad,  chiefly  in  Paris, 
wrltinff  in  iiupport  of  the  aQtl-sIaTery  movement.  After  her  return  to  America  in  1856» 
she  puDlished  the  autobiography  of  Harriet  Martineau,  who  was  her  intimate  friend, 

OHAPOHX,  Hb8T£b,  authoress,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mulso,  was  born  at  Twywell, 
England,  In  1727.  She  wrote  a  short  romance  in  her  tenth  jear.  and  after  her  mother's 
death  her  attention  was  divided  betwem  household  duties  and  the  study  of  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  music,  and  drawing.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Elizabeth  Carter 
and  Mrs.  Montague.  She  wrote  for  tliG  SaaMer,  Adtmturer,  and  Oentleman'a  Maga- 
•fine,  and  soon  became  known  to  a  literary  circle.  She  wrote  an  Od»  to  Peace  and  other 
poems,  and  NKaeeUanie*  in  Prose  and  Verte,  but  she  is  now  chiefly  remembered  by  her' 
L^tera  on  tJie  In^protement  &f  the  Mind  (1772),  which  went  through  many  editions,  la 
1760,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Chapone,  who  died  ten  months  afterward.  She  herself 
died  in  1801.  See  Mrs.  Elwood's  Memaira  ^  ihe  jAterary  Ladiea  <{f  England /*wn  tha 
Qommencement  of  the  Laat  Century  (18^). 

OHAFPE,  Cla^ude,  1763-1805;  b.  In  Bouen,  France;  the  Inventor  of  the  first  worklnp 
td^;rapfa  of  any  importance.  His  Invention  consisted  of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  flzed  a  transverse  bar,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  two  smaller  arms  movable 
on  pivots.  The  position  of  the  burs  rupresented  letters  or  words;  and  by  means  of  such 
machines  placed  at  remote  but  easily  visible  points,  messages  were  conveyed  fifty  leagues 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Until  almost  the  period  of  electric  telegraphy,  the  machloe 
was  used  especiallv  for  noting  the  arrival  or  ships.  C.  was  so  much  annoyed  by  chaiges 
that  he  had  copied  his  invention  from  others,  that  he  committed  suicide. 

CHAPPED  HANDS  akd  CHILBUIHS,  a  lesser  and  a  greater  form  of  disease  of  the 
sldn,  produced  by  undue  exposure  to  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  affecting  chiefly 
the  most  exposed  joints,  the  skin  over  which  swells  and  cracks,  with  itching,  pain,  ana 
heat;  in  the  most  severe  cases  there  is  ulceration,  which  is  difBcult  to  heal  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  been  neglected.  Chilblains  may  generally  be 
avoided  if  the  hands  are  washed  always  with  tepid  water,  and  not  habitiully  exposed  to 
great  cold,  or  when  cold,  to  the  heat  of  a  firq  When  formed,  tiiey  may  be  treated  with 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment;  or  with  a  dilute  solution  of  borax  in  glycerine  and  water;  or 
with  glycerine  alone,  slightly  diluted  with  water;  the  hands  being  in  any  case  habitually 
covered  with  woolen  gloves  in  cold  weather. 

CHAPSAL,  Charles  Pibreb,  1787-1858;  a  French  grammarian,  joint  author  (with 
Fran9ois  Joseph  Noel)  of  the  Nouvelle  Orammatre  Fran^i«e,  a/cec  Beereieea,  one  of 
the  most  wide^  adopted  of  all  grammars  of  that  language.  The  proceeds  of  the  book 
sare  him  a  fortune,  much  of  which  was  given  to  cmmties,  among  which  was  one 
Bequest  of  80,000  francs  to  the  teachers  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

GHAPIAL,  JcAiT  Aktoihb,  1756-1882,  count  d  'Chanteloup,  a  French  chemist  and 
statesman.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  where  he  taught  Uie  doctrines 
of  Lavoisier  instead  of  those  of  Stahl.  By  the  death  of  an  uncle,  C.  acquired  capital, 
which  be  employed  in  manufacturing  mineral  acids,  alum,  white  lead,  soda,  and  otlier 
chemical  wares.  After  the  revolution  of  Nov.  9, 1799,  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state 
by  Napoleon,  and  succeeded  Lucien  Bonaparte  as  minister  of  the  interior,  in  which 
capacity  he  established  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  society  of  industries.  He  also  reoivaniBed 
the  hospitals,  introduced  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  otherwise 
greatly  encouraged  arts  and  sciences.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  C.  was  made 
dlrector^enerai  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  minister  of  state.  The  downfall 
of  the  empire  sent  C.  to  ^Ivate  life,  but  he  kept  his  interest  In  science,  and  in  1810  was 
named  member  of  the  academy.   See  Floorens  s  JSloge  hiitoriqw  de  Chaptal  (1886). 

OHAPTBR-HOtTSE  (Fr.  ehapiire),  the  building  in  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  mou» 
tic  establishments,  and  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  cathedral  and  colle^pato  churches, 
meet  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or  society.  See  Cathbdrai*. 
(^apter-houses  frequently  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  architectural  adornment,  as,  for 
example,  those  at  York,  Southwell,  and  Wells.  The  origmal  stain^-jglass  windows 
remain  at  York,  and  are  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  walls  of  that  at  Westminster,  Uw 
original  ndnting  has  been  discovered.  Coapter-houses  are  of  various  forms:  those  at 
York  and  Westmiaster  are  octagonal;  those  at  Oxford.  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester, 
etc.,  are  parallelt^Tftnis;  Lichneid  is  an  oblong  octagon;  Lincoln,  a  decagon;  and 
Worcester,  a  circle.  They  are  always  contiguous  to  the  church,  and  are  generafiy  placed 
to  the  west  of  the  transepts.  They  generally  either  open  into  Uie  church,  or  are  entered 
by  a  passage.  Chapter-houses  were  often  used  as  places  of  sepulture,  and  have  some- 
tunes  crypts  under  them,  as  at  Wells  and  Westminster. 

QHAFV,  a  msridme  t.  in  the  province  of  Che-Keang,  China,  60  m,  n,  w,  of  Chinhai 
In  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  couuny.   it  is  the  port  of  Hang-Chow. 

QBAPUL'TEPBO,  a  fortress  on  a  moand  of  rock  about  300  ft.  S  m.  ilw,  erf  tha 
city  of  Mexico.  In  the  war  with  the  United  Stties  this  fortress,  one  of  the  chfet 
defenses  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  taken  (Sept.  12. 1847)  hy  Gen.  Bcott.  and  the  dty 
itself  was  captured  the  next  day. 
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OHIU'OZJB,  aquatic  plants,  forming,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  distinct  natural 
order  of  acot^ledonous  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order  of  alga.  Theirstemsare 
tubular,  consisting  either  of  a  single  tube,  or  of  parallel  tubes,  a  central  one  with  smaller 
ones  applied  to  its  surface;  they  are  either  pellucid  or  incrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accidental  incrustation,  but  belongs  to  their 
proper  structure;  and  they  hare  whorls  of  symmetrical  tubular  brauchea.  They  grow 
in  stagnant  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  are  always  submersed,  and  often  completely 
conceal  muddy  bottoms.  A  number  of  species  are  natiTes  of  Britain,  all  belonging  to 
the  genus  ehara.  The  oiigans  of  reproduction  are  of  two  kinds— lateral  glob^Mt,  and 
axillary  nueuJes.  These  organs  haTe  caused  no  little  difBculty  to  botanists;  thenatoie 
and  use  of  the  globules  in  particular  beine  by  no  means  well  understood.  The  Blnqile 
cellular  structure  of  the  C,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  their  reproductive  organs, 
associates  them  with  the  lower  algse,  rather  than  with  phanerogamous  plants.  None  of 
them  is  of  any  known  use.  It  was  in  the  C.  that  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  cydotit 
(q.T.)  were  first  observed.  Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  that  each  of  the  minute 
<»Icareoos  particles  incrusting  the  C.  possesses  double  refraction,  and  has  regular  neutral 
and  depolfmzing  axes. 

Fotmt  Cha/rac«a. — ^Tbe  calcareous  incrustation  which  covers  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  stems  of  some  C,  has,  from  its  power  of  resisting  decomposition, 
caused  the  abundant  preservation  of  this  order  in  the  tertiary  fresh-water  strata.  The 
nucules  originally  described  under  the  name  of  gyrogonUea,  and  supposed  to  he  foram* 
iniferous  shells,  have  been  noticed  by  E.  Forbes  in  strata  as  old  as  the  middle  Purbeck 
beds.  No  remains  of  these  have  been  observed  in  newer  deposits^  until  we  find  them 
in  the  tertiaries.  The  nucules,  associated  with  ^pmuu  and  planorbi$,  an  very  abun- 
dut  in  the  eocene  Bembridge  beds  (q.v.). 

OHAAAOIF'IDJB.    Bee  BAliMOim>Jt. 

OEAKACTES  (Gr.  eharauo  or  charatto,  which  signifies  to  scrape,  cut,  or  esgrave) 
means  what  is  engraven  on  an  object,  either  physiculy  by  the  action  of  another  exter- 
nal object  or  objects,  or  morally  bv  the  passions,  the  aJiecaons,  by  good  or  evlt  fcntune, 
and  by  what  we  designate  generally  as  "  circumstances."  In  art,  the  exprearion  of  C, 
either  in  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  is,  after  correct  delineation,  the  most  important 
matter  to  be  attended  to.  Though,  properly  speaking,  all  distin^ishing  marks  axe 
included  under  it,  it  Is  more  generally  used  to  designate  those  which  mark  Individual 
from  individual,  than  species  nom  species,  or  ^nus  from  genua. 

0HABA0TXBI8TI0,   See  Logabithhs. 

CHABACTZB  TO  SESVAHT.  The  general  rule  Is  that  false  statements,  whether  oral 
or  written,  made  by  one  person  concerning  another,  and  resulting  in  iiojuTy,  though 
uttered  without  any  wrongful  motive,  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  for  damages.  But 
a  former  master,  who  acts  with  honest  purpose  and  states  only  what  he  beheves  to  be 
true,  mar  give  a  character  to  a  discharged  servant  or  to  one  voluntarily  quitting  his  em- 

§loy,  and  locur  no  liability,  even  though  the  communication  be  prejudlcjal  and  false, 
uch  statements  are  embraced  within  tmA  class  of  communications  wnidi  are  said  to  be 
oonditiooally  privileged.  (See  Libei.  ;  Malice  ;  Slander.)  The  conditional  ele- 
ments are  that  the  master  must  act  in  good  faith,  and  must  make  the  communications  to 
those  only  who  are  prooerlj  interested  in  them,  such  as  persons  who  contemplate  em- 

Eloying  the  servant.  If  a  false  character  be  given  maliciously,  it  will  render  the  master 
able.  And  bv  malice  is  here  meant  actual  malevolent  notice  and  evil  Intent.  If  made 
to  Btrangers  who  have  no  Interest  in  knowing  the  character  of  the  servant  far  the  pur- 
pose of  hiring  or  dealing  with  him.  the  communication  Is  not  privileged.  The  master  la 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  give  a  character  to  his  servant ;  out  if,  having  done  so,  he 
discovers  that  he  was  mistaken,  he  should  at  once  make  known  the  truth  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  character  was  given.  If  he  does  not  exercise  due  care  and  accuracy  in  mak- 
ing such  communications  to  persons  properly  entitled  to  inauire,  and  Injury  to  such 
iwrsons  result,  he  will  be  legally  responsible.  The  master  need  not  wait  to  he  qHestioned 
concerning  the  servant's  character.  He  may,  provided  he  acts  ftona/de,  affirmatively 
Intervene  and  give  information  to  one  about  to  hirs  the  servant.  lo  actions  by  a  servant 
for  libel  or  sluder  crowing  out  of  tluae  commnnlcatioas,  the  burden  of  proving  fidae- 
hood  and  aOual  nwMM  on  the  part  of  the  master  rests  upon  the  plaintiff. 

OKASASS,  or  "  syllable-pnzal^  as  the  Ctermans  call  It,  la  an  amusement  which  con* 
■ists  in  dividing  a  word  of  one  or  more  syllables  into  its  component  syllables,  or  Into  ita 
component  letters,  predicating  something  of  each ;  and  then,  having  reunited  the  wh<^ 
and  predicated  something  of  that  also,  the  reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the  word. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  C.  depending  upon  syllables,  we  adduce  the  foUowmg: 

"  My  firH  is  plowed  for  vartotu  reasons,  and  grain  Is  frequently  buried  in  It  to  lltUe  purpose,  ttr 
MOOM  is  neltiier  riches  ow  hooon.  yet  the  former  would  K^nerally  be  given  for  it,  and  the  tatter  are 
often  taateleas  irtthout  IL  My  wMte  araUes  equally  lo  spriny,  flunmer,  aotamn,  and  winter;  and 
both  flflb  and  itoib,  praiw  aikl  oeniiire,iiurth  and  mfllaiialioI},ai«  the  better  for  belnf  in  1^  An^ 

Bta-ton." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charadee,  we  take  the  following  happy  example 
fana  the  French: 

"  Qoatre  membrae  font  toot  mon  bien, 
■on  dsmler  vant  bmb  toot,  et  mon  (out  na  vmA  itan," 
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The  word  is  tkro.  It  is  composed  of  four  letters,  of  which  the  last — tIz.,  o.  Is  equal  te 
fffv;  the  whole,  zero  itself,  bciog  equal  to  DOthing. 

But  besides  charades  of  this  nature,  there  is  another  kiad  rather  popular  at  evening- 
parties — the  ottAed  C. :  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  dramatic.  Half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  company  retire  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there  agree  to  select  s  certain  word, 
as  the  subject  of  the  Q, ;  let  ua  suppose  ImrnsFBa.  The  next  thing  done  Is  to  take 
the  first  syllable.  Inn,  and  arraoffe  a  Uttle  scene  and  dialogue,  each  member  taking  a 
certain  part.  This  being  accomplished,  the  amateur  actors  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  commence  their  performance,  the  rest  of  the  company  constituting  the  spwtators. 
Care  is  taken  to  mention  conspicuously,  and  vet  not  obtrusively,  in  the  course  of  the 
dialopiOt  tlie  word  Inn,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  scene.  On  its  conclusion,  they  again 
retire,  and  devise  a  new  series  of  Incidents  for  the  word  Kkbpeb,  generally  someuing  in 
conneetion  with  a  menagerie  or  a  madhouse.  This  being  also  represented,  theyrran 
for  a  third  time,  to  contrive  the  final  scene,  into  which  both  words,  or  rather  the  whc^o 
word,  Ihnkeeper,  must  be  dexterously  introduced  at  an  odd  moment  when  the  qiec- 
tators  are  thought  to  lie  off  the  scent.  The  company  are  then  asked  to  gneas  the  word. 
In  order  to  the  effective'perf  ormance  of  a  C.  of  this  sort,  the  actors  must  possess  a  good 
share  of  inveotiveaess,  self-posses^n,  and  ready  talk,  as  the  greater  poraon  of  the  ^ 
logue  has  to  be  extemporized. 

GHAXADXTABX,  a  large  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  j^mOatorM,  and  tribe  jmss^vstnut 
chiefly  abounding  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  generally  frequenting 
sandy  unabeltecea  shores  and  open  moors  and  downs.  Tliey  have  a  short  mil,  generally 
■oft  at  the  base,  hard  and  often  a  little  inflated  towards  the  tip;  long  and  powerful 
wings;  long  legs;  and. short  toes,  generally  only  three  in  number,  and  all  directed  for 
ward,  but  sonwtimes  tii^  have  also  a  very  small  hinder  toe.  They  run  with  great 
swifbiess;  they  generally  cMtgrenrte  in  flocks,  at  least  during  ceiteinp«rtB  of  the  year; 
maiqr  of  them  are  nocturnal  m  their  habtts;  many  are  mlgnftoiy.  The  plovwa  (sAwr- 
drrie^  ban  given  their  nme- to  the  family,  whitm  includes -also  lapwings,  prauooles. 
07Bta>catCnrs,'  tomstones;  sanderUngs,  etc. 

OSUtBUt,  or  CAouBAB  Bat,  a  harbor  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Beloochistan ;  28*  1ft'  n. ,  60'  85'  east.  The  town  of  Char  bar  at  the  entrance  is  garrisoned 
bv  the  sultan  of  Oman.  Newr  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Tees. 

OHASMHT  BOUes,  or  Red  Chabcoai.,  is  a  variety  of  charcoal  obtuned  by  subject- 
iDgTTOod  to  the  action  of  heated  air  from  furnaces,  or  of  steam,  which  haa  been  raised 
to  a  tsmperatoroof  678°  F.  Air-dried  wood,  1^  the  ordinary  process  of  charring,  yiel^ 
at  the  mat  31  to  86  per  cent  of  blade  charcoal;  but  when  acted  on  beatra  air  or 
steam,  as  mentioned  above,  86  or  4S  per  cent  of  C.  R  is  obtained.  It  is  now  preperad 
largely  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  is  used  in  stoves  for  heating,  and  in  the  prepention 
of  gunpowder.  It  has  a  dark-red  color,  and  ctmaiats  of  about  78  per  cent  pare  caiboo, 
and  26  per  cent  hydrogen  and  o^gen. 

CTilMiAlli   See  Chtjquibaca. 

CEABOOAL  is  a  popnhu  term  ^>p1ied  to  chaned  wood,  or  coal  |»odiiced  by  ehanlag 
wood.    There  are  several  other  varieties  of  C,  however,  for  whl^  see  fioVB-BLACK; 

Casboit;  Coke;  Lamp-black;  Wood  Cbabgoai^ 

OHABOOAl  BUCKS  are  made  both  from  aoimftl  and  vegetable  substances — e.g., 
burnt  ivory,  bones,  vine-twigs,  peach-stones,  nut  and  oUier  dMlll^  the  smoke  of  ra2n 
condensed,  etc.  Those  which  are  derived  from  vegetable  anbstiiice^  when  mixed  with 
white,  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint   See  Lamp-black. 

CH&BOOT,  Jean  Martiit,  was  bom  at  Paris  In  1835,  obtained  his  degree  of  ICD.  In 
1853,  and  in  1856  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Hospitals.  His 
reputation  is  due  to  great  measure  to  his  Investigations  Into  the  maladies  of  tiie  nervous 
system.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  HediciDe  in  the  section 
of  pathological  anatomy.  His  various  works  are  entitled :  Ds  tBmeiAaUon  m  JfMfeiM 
(1857) ;  De  la  Pneumonie  Chronigm  (I860) ;  La  Mididne  BmpMque  et  ta  MSOieitu 
Seimtiflque  (1067);  Lef<ma  Cliniqueasur  le*  MtUadiea  Asa  VieiUarda  (XvCIS);  Lefona  aur  Ua 
Maladiea  du  Byathne  Nerveux  (187S);  Le^ona  aur  lea  Maladiea  da  Ibie,  daVoiea  BUiaireaa 
dea  Beins  (1877);  Lefona  aur  lea  Maladiea  du  ^Uime  Neneux  faxtea  &  Salpitrtin  (1880). 
M.  Charcot  also  annotated  the  French  translation  of  Baring  Garrod's  Treatise  on  Oout. 
He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Archivea  de  Physiologie,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor,   He  d.  in  1693. 

CHABDnr,  Sir  John,  164&-1718 ;  a  native  of  Paris,  the  son  of  a  leweler,  and  bnd 
to  the  same  business;  but  preferring  adventure  he  traveled  in  Persiaana  India  in  1665-69. 
Two  years  later  lie  made  a  second  and  more  extended  journey  of  four  years.  In  1^1,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  was  knighted  lay  Charles  II.  In  1686,  he  publisiied  a  portion  of  the 
TVoeett  cf  Sir  John  Chardin  into  J^erata  and  the  Eaat  Indiea,  Ibo  omnptote  account 
of  his  travels,  however,  did  not  appear  until  1711. 

OHABEVTB,  a  conriderable  river  in  the  w.  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of 

Haute-Vieune,  about  14  m.  n.w.  of  Chains.  It  first  flows  n.w.  to  Civray,  where  A 
turns  southward  into  the  department  of  Charente  to  Angoulfime,  thence  it  flows  wesl- 
waxd  past  Chftteauneuf,  Jarnac,  and  Cognac,  and  entering  Chaiente-Iofkieurs,  it  nus 
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ILW.  past  Saintes,  and  falle  into  the  Atlantic  below  Bochefort,  and  opposite  tlie  Islands 
01§ron  and  Aix.  This  river  gives  its  name  to  two  departmeats,  both  remarkable  for 
the  productiveness  of  their  vlne^ids;  bat  the  wlnee  are  mostly  used  in  the  prepantion 
of  bnndy  aad  liquors. 

GHABEHTE,  a  department  of  France,  formed  chleflr  out  of  the  old  province  ot 
Angoumois,  and  situated  in  lat.  45'  10'  to  46°  8*  n.,  and  long.  0"  50'  e.  to  0°  80'  west. 
Area,  about  2294  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '96,  366,286.  It  is  generaUy  hUly,  and  is  watered 
by  the  river  Charente,  above  noticed,  and  Its  tributarieSt  the  Tarooudre  and  the  Ban  dial, 
with  the  rivets  Vienne  and  Dronne. 

CTABXVn>m&XIEVBX,  8  mariUme  departanent  of  HWioe.  which  iaclodes  the 
former  province  of  Angoumois,  with  the  greater  part  of  S^tonge,  and  a  smalt  portion 
of  Poitou.  It  lies  in  lat.  46*  6'  to  46°  19  n.  and  long.  0'  T  e.  to  r  18'  west.  The  bay  of 
Biscay  washes  Its  western  boundary— the  coast-line,  wtiich  is  very  broken,  measuring 
about  100  miles.  Area,  2636  sq.  miles.  Pop.  463,465.  It  is  watered  on  its 
boundaries  the  S^vre-Niort^se  and  the  Qironde,  and  in  the  center  by  the  navigable 
Charente  and  the  coast^stream  Sendre.  The  surface  is  level;  and  the  eoil— near  the 
coast,  Intersected  by  ridges  of  rock  and  sand-banks,  and  protected  from  the  sea  bv  dikes- 
is  mostly  c^l7  and  sandy,  but  very  fertile,  prodocingliemp,  flax,  saffron,  ana  wine  in 
great  quantities.  commerce,  ndlitated  by  the  stmctare  of  the  coast,  and  by  canals 
m  the  Interior,  is  considerable,  consisting  chiefly  of  brandy  and  sea-aalt,  which  is  found 
in  the  department  in  great  abundance.  The  oyster  and  pilchard  flsheries  are  important. 
The  chief  harbors  ate  those  of  Rochefort  and  La  Bochelle.  the  latter  of  which  is  ttia 
chief  town.  C.  is  divided  into  the  six  arrondissements  of  La  Bochell^  Bocfaefort,  Har^ 
ennes,  S^tes,  Jonzac,  and  St.  Jean-d'Angely. 

0HABXHTOV<LS-FOHT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mame,  6  m.  B.e.  of  Paris.  The  bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  impor- 
tant from  a  military  point  of  view,  beinK  eaaMsni  one  of  the  keys  of  the  capital,  and 
which  has  frequently  been  tiie  scene  of  confllcUL  Is  defended  by  two  forts,  forming  a 
Dttrt  of  the  f  ortiflcanons  of  FBiia.  At  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  national  lonatiB 
asylum,  foimerly  called  Charenton  St.  Maurice,  and  now  Bt  Kanzice  dmplj.  Fopb  'Bl, 
16,806. 

OHA'XSt^  4th  c  B.C.,  an  Athenian  general  who  relieved  the  Philaslans  frtmi  tiu 
fliwe  of  the  Aleves  and  Arcadians;  fought  against  Oropus;  lost  the  Island  of  Corcyra 
to  Athens;  commanded  JoinUy  with  Chalnas  in  the  social  war,  and  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  Chios,  in  which  dbalnas  was  killed;  led  an  expedition  against  and  captured 
Sestos;  commanded  in  Thrace,  where  his  main  business  was  private  plnnderlng;  and 
In  888  was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Clueronea. 

OHA'SE&  a  Grecian  artist  in  bronze,  a  native  on  Lindus,  and  the  designer  of  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  lived  in  the  8d  c.  b.c.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

OHAXOE,  in  electricity.   See  EiiECTBICITT,  Static 

CHASOS.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  C.  is  a  command  to  perform  an  act,  conveyed  in 
ihe  letters  of  the  sovereign.  The  same  term  Is  mfdled  to  a  meMmger^a  copy  for  aerrlce, 
requiring  the  person  to  obey  the  order  contained  in  the  letters. 

OSAXSB,  in  heraldry.  The  flguree  represented  on  a  shield  are  called  charges,  and  a 
shield  with  figures  upon  It  fa  said  to  be  charged  (Fr.  charff€i.  The  charges  in  a  shield 
ought  to  be  few  in  number,  and  stron^y  marked,  both  as  regards  their  character  and 
the  mode  of  their  representation.  The  family  shield,  belonging  to  the  head  of  the 
house,  almost  always  is  simpler,  i.e.,  has  fewer  charges,  than  the  shields  of  collaterals, 
or  even  of  Jimlor  members. 

CEABOE,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  sufficient  combustible  material  for  one  firing  or 
discharge.  It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  firings,  flrewirks,  and  explosions;  but  the 
name  is  generally  given  to  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  requisite  for  firing  off  a  gun,  etc. 
In  cannon,  this  varies  greatly,  from  i  to  A  of  the  weight  of  the  shot;  some  of  the  rifled 
ordnance  now  coming  mto  use  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the  C.  with  which 
they  are  fired.  The  quota  of  C.  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  various  kinda 
of  flre-wms  described  In  the  Cj/chpeBdia.  la  breaching  a  wall,  a  greater  C.  is  necessary 
than  in  attacking  a  ship  or  a  column  of  troops,  even  with  the  same  kind  of  gun.  and 
projectile. 

CBABIBrtB  B'AITAIBEB  are  fourth-class  diplomatic  agents,  accredited,  not  to  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs;  tliey  also  hold  their  credentiola 
only  from  the  minister,  and  are  sometimes  only  empowered  by  an  ambassador  to  act  in 
his  absence. 

GHABIOT,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  kind  of  carriage  used  either  for  pleasure  or  in 
war.  According  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  invented  by  Hmerva;  while  Virgil  ascribes  the 
honor  to  Erichthoniua,  a  mythical  kin^  of  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the 
Panathenaic  festival  founded  by  him,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  ancient  C. 
had  only  two  wheels,  which  revolved  upon  the  axle,  as  In  modem  carriages.  Tlie  pole 
was  fixed  at  Its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  and  at  .the  other  end  was  attached  to  the 
Toke^  either  by  a  pin  or  by  ropes.  The  (}reiBlu  aad  Remans  seem  never  to  have  used 
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more  than  one  pole,  but  the  Lydlans  had  carrlageft  wtth  two  or  three,  la  genenl,  fht 
G.  was  drawn  by  two  liorses.  Such  was  the  Roman  Inga  (Q-v^  but  we  also  read 
of  a  triga,  or  three-horse  C..  and  a  mtadriga,  or  four-horse  one.  llie  last  was  that  in 
which  Uie  Roman  generals  rode  dunng  Uieir  triumphal  entrance  Into  the  city,  and  was 
often  adorned  with  splendid  art  The  war  chariot  held  two  personB— the  soldier  himself 
and  the  driver,  the  latter  of  whom  usually  occnpied  the  front;  but  the  chariots  used  by 
the  Romans  in  Uieir  public  games  held  ODiy  the  charioteer. 

The  oldest  war-chariots  of  which  we  read  are  those  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  xiT.  7).  All 
the  eastern  nations  used  them,  white  we  leam  from  Caesar  {Be  BeU.  OaU.,  v.  19)  that  the 
IMtons  also  were  familiar  with  their  use.  8ee  Uiua.  Sgtfp,  toL  V.;  AKCRaouwr, 
Tol.  I.;  Nihevbh  ahd  Asstbu,  tuL  X. 

CgAMffTIOABIBS,  offleen  (in  Greek  ewflwritifflil  Mitoqr)  nho  had  ftifl  power  oni 
ttkB  rerenueB  of  hoqritde  and  mmiteriei. 

OHABXTAUX  IffiBS  OB  TSU&TB  AITS  UW  OF  OK&BITIBB.  A  trust  for  charitable 
uses,  or  public  trost,  has  been  defined  as  "  A.  gift,  tobeappUed  consistently  with  existing 
laws,  for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  either  by  bringing  their  hearts 
or  their  minds  under  the  Influence  of  education  or  religion,  by  relie^g  their  bodiee 
from  disuse,  suSering,  or  constraint,  bj  assisting  them  to  establish  themselrefl  In  life,  or 
by  erecting  or  maintaining  public  buildines  or  works,  or  otherwise  lessening  the  bur^ 
dens  of  goremment."  It  is  distlneuishedfrom  private  trust,  which  Includes  all  other 
trusts.  In  that:  L,  It  always  exists  for  charity  or  public  benefloence;  II.,  Its  beneficiaries 
are  Indefinite  and  undetermined,  and  III.,  It  m^  and  usually  does  create  a  perpetuity. 

I.  Ajx  enumeration  of  the  diaritable  objects,  for  which  such  trusts  may  be  created 
and  upheld,  is  found  In  an  English  statute  pasnd  in  the  48d  year  of  ElizabeUi.  Those 
objects  may  be  grouped,  as  appears  by  the  definition  given,  under  four  general  heads, 
as  follows  :  (1)  Qlfis  for  itricUv  eUemotfpiaiiy  objetAa,  i.e.,  forchazitylnlta  nanov,  pop- 
ular sense,  suc^  as  gifts  for  the  poor,  for  sick,  disabled,  or  demented  persons,  and  for 
hospitals,  homes,  and  asylums.  (3)  Gifts  for  aduoational  purpotea,  as  for  schools  and 
eoUws,  to  build  or  equip  libraries,  and  to  endow  scholarshlpe,  fellowships,  and  the  lika. 
ijS)  Gifts  fto  the  purpose  of  rdigion,  such  as  those  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
oh  arches,  for  mlsslous,  and  for  spreading  the  Gkispel.  (4)  Gifts  for  lightening  tit 
mperuM  ef  gommmmt,  such  as  bequests  for  the  erection  of  public  bulldingB,  doclcs, 
wharves,  canals,  etc. 

H.  Indefiaitt-nm  t'n  <Atf  A07M,/Mar<M,  either  as  to  the  class  to  be  benefited,  or  as  to  the 
individuals  in  &  determined  cli^  who  will  be  the  objects  of  the  bounty,  is  the  prcdoml-^ 
nant  distinguishing  feature  of  charitable  uses  or  trust.  If  the  benefit^riea  be  oeflnitelyi 
ipflclfled.  no  matter  how  charitable  the  ol^ect  of  the jrift,  it  constitutea  a  private  trust 
and  must  be  construed  and  governed  aoccwdingly.  Thus,  a  trust  fn  the  suppwt  and 
oomfort  of  designated  persons  In  a  certain  hospit^  would  be  private,  while  a  trust  for 
all  those  who  should  be  cared  for  by  such  an  institution  would  be  public  or  charitable. 
This  feature  of  trusts  for  charity,  coupled  with  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  courts  con- 
strue such  gifts,  has  led  to  the  method  of  executing  them,  so  called,  (wprsa  ("^  near 
as").  By  this  doctrine  is  meant,  that  when  such  gifts  cannot  be  applied  according  to 
tiie  precise  intention  of  the  donor  they  will  be  employed  for  a  purpose  as  near  as jmd- 
ble  (^  pm)  to  that  which  was  designated.  It  assumed  two  forms  in  England.  In  one 
form  it  was  employed  1^  the  dianoellOT  In  tlie  er^erdse  of  a  prerogaave,  ezecutive 
power,  delegated  to  nim  under  the  dgn  manual  of  the  Crown,  and  was  canied  to  the 
extent  of  applying  a  trust  for  charities  to  90fM  charitable  purpose,  even  when  the  obiecti 
for  which  it  was  intended  were  illegal  and  void.  In  its  other  form.  It  was  exerdsed  1^ 
the  chancellor  in  the  performance  oi  bisiudMaf  functions,  and  was  applied  only  to  audi 
charitable  trusts  as  were  legal  and  vaiid  in  their  inception,  but  which,  because  of  some 
change  in  law  or  circumstances,  could  not  be  carried  out  in  exactly  the  manner  indicated 
br  the  donor.  In  this  latterJorm,  but  not  in  the  former,  the  ly  pusr  doctrine  Is  reco^ 
nized  and  aj^Ued  In  some,  tncu^t  not  in  all,  of  the  American  states,  where  trusts  m 
charity  are  aAowed.  For  example,  a  bequest  made  before  the  fall  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  to  trustees  to  be  applied  to  various  methods  of  creating  a  sentiment 
i^ost  negro  slavery  in  America  was  applied,  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
Hiassachusetts  courts,  to  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission ;  and  in  Mis- 
souri, trustees  having  been  directed  by  will  to  establish  ^orewr  a  charitable  home  upon 
land  devised  to  them,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  having  been  cut  off  from  Uie  residue  by 
a  new  street  and  rendered  useless  for  the  building,  that  portion  was  ordered  by  the  court 
to  be  add  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  Uie  paymoit  <tf  the  debts  of  the  same  Instttutlon. 

m.  A  trust  neoessarily  suspends,  during  Its  continuance,  the  power  of  free  and 
unrestrained  idienatlon  otpro/ptiij.  It  is,  therefore,  restricted  by  the  comnum  law  princl* 
pie  and  prevalent  statutory  provisions,  which  forbid  such  suspenslfm  except  for  a  limited 
'Ume  measured  by  the  lives  of  one  or  more  individuals.  A  snspoision  b^md  such  a 
period  Is  known  as  a  perpetuity.  But,  property  donated  to  trustees  for  charitable  pur* 
poees  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  such  trustees  for  all  time,  notwithstanding  the  &ct 
that  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  is  thus  indefinitely  suspended. 

Gifts  for  charitable  uses  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  They  were  jffobably  known 
and  fostered  by  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome.  They  were  recognized  and  enforced 
1)17  the  £ttgUsh  court  of  chancexy  long  befon  the  sUtutes  of  89  and  4B  EUnbatli.  bvt 
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flMH  itstiitei  the7  were  defined  and  greatly  promoted.  In  England,  the  Charitable 
TroBts  Acts"  (passed  In  1858,  1865,  1860,  and  1868),  hare  formed  a  species  of  code  of 
Uie  law  of  cbarities  and  completely  (dianged  the  method  of  administering  such  trusts. 
In  the  United  States,  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  hare  not  been  re-enacted  ;  but  in  many 
of  the  states  charitable  uses  are  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  judiciary.  In  others, 
as  New  York,  trusts  for  charity  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  private  trusts. 

0HAS1T0H,  a  CO.  In  n,  central  Missouri,  lying  n.  and  e.  of  the  Missouri  and  w.  ol 
Grand  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Wabash  railroad ;  740  sq.  m, ;  pop.  '90,  26,254,  includ. 
colored.  The  surface  Is  rolling  prairie  and  forest,  with  fertile  soil.  Coal  and  limestone 
are  found.    Chief  productions,  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Eeytesvllle. 

CH&BttOH,  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  The  Loves  oj  duereaa  and  Callirrhoit 
^written  in  Greek  about  the  fourth  oenturr,  A.D.   He  Is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
'Apbroaisias  in  Caria,        Minor.  Nothing  is  known  about  his  personal  hiatory. 

CHAB'ITOH,  or  Gkasd  Ceabiton,  a  river  rising  in  a.  central  Iowa,  and  flowing  s.e. 
Into  Missouri,  thence  s..  joining  the  Missouri  river  in  Chariton  co.;  250  m.  long,  and 
navigable  about  60  miles. 

CHAXTTT,  Brothers  op,  were  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  at  Seville,  Spain,  in  1540,  by  St.  John  of  God  who  in  this  year  began  to  receive 
the  sick  into  his  house,  and  to  gather  about  him  others  who  were  interested  la  works  of 
charity  and  love.  Tlie  Archbishop  of  Seville  gave  the  new  association  his  official 
approval,  as  did  the  Pope  at  a  later  date.  The  members  of  the  Order  had  no  distinctive 
dress  until  in  1573,  Pope  Pius  Y.  gave  it  the  habit  of  the  Augustioes.  Tho  members  of 
the  Order  were  often  vtny  akillfurin  surgery  and  medicine ;  and  established  hospitals 
and  inflmtaries  in  both  France  and  Italy.  The  Society  became  almost  extinct  upon  the 
Gimtinent  of  Europe  In  the  last  i»mtunr,  being  superseded  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  but 
In  1628  it  was  revived  In  England  by  Cardinal  Rosmini-Serbatl 

OEUtITT,  Sisters  of.  An  organization  founded  nt  Clifitillon  in  1633  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  a  French  lady,  Mme.  do  Gras,  with  the  object  of  caring  for  tlie  poor,  the 
Infirm,  and  the  sick,  and  for  the  education  of  young  children.  The  institution  was 
formally  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1655,  and  free  schools,  hospitiils,  alms- 
houses, and  prisons  were  placed  under  their  especial  cliarge.  The  order  soon  had  rep- 
resentatives lu  other  countries,  and  in  1660  was  approved  by  the  Pope.  Under  the 
iPirst  Empire,  Napoleon  placed  the  Sisters  under  the  protection  of  his  mother.  The 
TOWS  taken  are  simple  and  renewed  every  year.  In  the  United  States,  ttie  Congreention 
ifirst  maintained  a  branch  in  1800,  when  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Seton  established  a  foundation 
at  Emmettsburg,  Md.  There  are  more  than  175  houses  of  this  noble  Sisterhood  in  this 
country. 

OHABITABI  ia  a  French  term  used  to  designate  a  wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced 
by  the  beating  of  pans,  kettles,  and  dislms,  mingled  with  wliistling.  bawling,  groaps, 
and  hisses,  and  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  general  diiilike  to  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  The  etymology  of  C.  is  obscum;  the  Germans  translate  it 
by  Kaizenmumk,  the  English  of  which  is  ecUenaauling,  In  France,  during  the  middle 
ages,  a  C.  was  generally  raised  against  persons  contracting  second  nuptials,  in  wliich 
case  the  widow  was  specially  assailed.  On  these  occasions,  the  participators  in  it,  who 
were  masked,  accompanied  their  hubbub  by  the  singing  of  satirical  and  indecent  verses, 
and  would  not  cease  till  the  wedding  couple  had  purcliased  their  peace  by  ransom.  0. 
answers  to  the  Enzlish  concert  upon  "  marrow-bones  and  cleavers, "  with  which  it  was 
customary  to  attack  a  marriedcouple  who  lived  in  notorious  discord.  It  wasalsogot  up 
against  an  unequal  match,  sudh  as  where  there  was  great  disparity  in  age.   See  Skih- 

MERTON. 

Similar  customs  seem  to  have  existed  under  different  names  In  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  they  were  of  such  a  licentious  and  violent  character  as  to  require  mili- 
tary Interference  to  put  them  down.  Even  as  early  as  the  14t]i  c,  the  church  found 
itself  forced  to  threaten  punishment,  and  even  excommunication,  against  those  who 
participated  in  them.  In  more  recent  times,  the  C.  has  taken  a  purely  political  coloring; 
as,  for  example,  during  the  restoration  in  France,  at  wliich  time,  however,  the  popular 
voice  began  to  seek  vent  by  casting  its  satirical  darts  against  public  men  thnmgli  the 
press.  The  papers  published  for  this  purpose  were  called  C.  the  most  famous  among 
which  is  the  Cfummri.  which  was  established  in  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1882^  corresponding  to 
the  "Rngiifth  publication,  IhineA  (q.v.). 

CBABXOV.  bee  Khakkot. 

OEABLATAS,  a  mountebank,  quack-doctor,  or  empiric,  and  hence  any  one  who 
makes  loud  pretensions  to  knowledge  or  skill  that  he  does  not  possess.  The  word  seema 
to  be  derived  from  the  Ital.  darlare,  to  babble  or  talk,  the  chief  art  of  the  C.  consist- 
ing in  talk.  Charlatanism  abounds  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  manifests  itself  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  subject  and  character  of  the  person.  It  changes  also  in 
form  with  the  spirit  oi  the  time.  The  medical  C.  no  longer  appears  on  a  stage  in  the 
guise  of  Dr.  Ironbeard,  but  as  a  flne-dressed  gentleman,  receiving  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments through  the  newspapers,  and  pubUshing  popular  medical  books,  with  the  address 
of  the  author,  and  recommendations  to  apply  to  him.  It  has  not  unfrequently  hap* 
pened,  however,  that  extraordinary  men  who  were  so  far  before  their  age  as  not  to  be 
tmderatood  by  it,  such  as  Paracelsus,  have  passed  for  charlatans  until  more  justly  eatir 
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mated  by  later  ttmea.  Several  books  bave  been  written  on  thecbarlataniBm  of  scholars. 
J.  B.  Mencke'a  satire,  De  OharicUaneria  ErudUorum  (Leip.  1716),  is  a  classical  work, 
wbich  has  been  continued  by  BQschel  in  his  book,  Utber  dU  Gharlatatwrudn-  OtteMtn 
uUMmeht. 

mTA-RT.-Rlf  AftTTR,  i.e.,  Charlds  tiie  Great,  king  of  the  Franks  (768-814  A.D.),  and 
Boman  emperor  (800-814  A.D.),  was  b.  on  2d  April.  743,  probably  at  Aiz-la-Cbapelle, 
and  was  the  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  the  first  Carlovingian  (q.v.)  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
grandson  o{  Charles  Hartel  (q.v.).  On  Pepin's  death  in  768,  he  and  bia  brother  Carlo- 
man  jointly  succeeded  to  the  throne.  By  Carloman's  death,  and  the  exclusion  of  both 
bis  sons  from  the  throne,  C.  became  sole  king.  In  772,  it  was  resolved  in  Uie  diet  at 
Worms  to  make  war  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  which  they 
continually  threatene<C  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion.  G.  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Weser  in  772,  securing  bis  conquests  by  castles  and  gamaons.  Pope  Adrian 
I.  now  called  him  to  bis  aid  against  Dcsideriua,  king  of  the  Lombard&  C.  bad  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  and  had  sent  her  back  to  her  father  because  ^e  bore 
him  no  children,  and  married  Uilde^arde,  daughter  of  the  Bwabian  duke,  Godfrey. 
Desiderius  had  sought  revenge  by  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the  sons  of  Carloman,  and 
OD  the  pope's  refusal,  had  laid  waste  the  papal  territory.  G.  crossed  the  Alps  from. 
Chnsn,  with  two  armies,  by  the  Great  Bt.  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenli,  In  778,  and  aits- 
threw  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  774.  The  Lombard  dukes  acknowledged  htm 
as  their  king,  and  he  secured  the  pope's  favor  by  confirming  the  gift  which  Pepin  had 
made  to  the  papal  see,  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  In  776,  he  was  again  employed 
in  the  most  northerly  part  of  his  dominions,  reducing  the  Saxons  to  subjection  ;  m  776, 
he  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Italy ;  in  777,  he  so  completed  his  victory  over  Uie 
Saxons,  that  their  nobles  generally  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign  in  an  assembly 
at  Paderbom.  Being  now  invited  to  interpose  in  the  wars  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in 
Spain,  he  hastened  to  that  country  in  778,  and  added  to  his  dominions  the  regions 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bbro.  From  Spain  he  was  summoned  in  haste  by  a  new 
InBurrection  of  part  of  the  Saxons,  who  had  advanced  almost  to  Cologne,  but  whom  he 
drove  back  to  the  Elbe.  In  781,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  pope  crowned  his  second  - 
son,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  third  son,  Louis,  an  Infant  of  three  years  old,  king  of 
Aquitaine.  The  Saxons  once  more  rising  in  arms,  defeated  and  destroyed  a  Prankish 
army  on  the  Stlntel  in  782,  which  C,  after  a  new  victory,  fearfully  revenged  by  caunng 
no  lew^  than  4500  prisoners  to  be  executed  as  rebels  in  one  day.  A  more  geneiu 
rising  of  the  Saxons  followed,  but  In  788-8S,  the  Fruikish  monarch  sacceeded  In 
reducing  them  completely  to  subjection,  and  in  persuading  their  principal  chiefs  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism,  and  to  become  bis  faithful  vassals.  Subsequent  Insurrections  and  wars 
in  Germany,  between  this  year  and  800,  resulted  in  victories  over  tiie  Bulgarians  and 
Huns,  and  in  the  further  consolidation  and  extension  of  his  empire,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  which  now  reached  to  Uie  Raab. 

In  800,  C.  undertook  an  Italian  campiugn,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  impor- 
tant consequence&  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  support  pope  Leo  III.  against  liie 
rebellious  Romans.  When  C.,  on  Christmas  day,  800,  was  worshiping  in  St.  Peter's 
CAiurch,  the  pope  unexpectedly,  as  it  wpeared,  set  a  crown  upon  bis  head,  and,  amidst 
the  aoctamatumBof  the  people,  saluted  him  as  Carolus  Augustus,  emperor  of  Uie  RomanB. 
Although  this  added  nothing  directly  to  Us  power,  vet  it  greatly  confirmed  and 
increased  the  respect  entertained  for  him,  such  was  still  the  lustre  of  a  title  with  which 
were  associated  recollections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  scheme  for 
the  union  of  the  newly  revived  western  empire  with  the  empire  of  the  east,  by  C.'s 
marriage  with  Irene  (q.v.),  the  Byzantine  empress,  failed  by  reason  of  Irene's  overthrow. 
After  this,  G.  still  extended  and  confirmed  hu  Mnquests  botii  in  Spain  and  in  Germany. 
He  labored  to  bring  the  Saxons  to  a  general  reception  of  Christianity,  and  founded 
bishoprics  for  this  piirposc.  To  the  end  ci  his  reign,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
wars,  and  insurrections  were  always  apt  to  break  out  in  the  frontier  parts  of  hu  domin- 
ions; wbich  he  endeavored  to  secure,  however,  not  only  by  militanr  power  and  arrange- 
ments, but  by  improvements  in  political  and  social  instltutioaa  His  views  were  liberal 
and  enlightened  to  a  degree  rare  for  many  subsequent  ages.  Whilst  he  made  the  power 
of  the  central  government  to  be  felt  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  his  em^re,  he  recog- 
nized in  his  subjects  civil  rights,  and  a  limitation  of  monarchic  power  by  tiieir  assem- 
blies. He  zealoudv  endeavored  to  promote  education,  apiculture,  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  He  projected  great  national  works,  one  of  which  was  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  but  he  deemed  nothing  beneath  his  attention  whicli 
concerned  the  interests  of  his  empire  or  of  his  subjects.   He  required  his  subjects  to 

Elant  certain  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  thus  extended  northward 
1  Europe.  His  own  domains  were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation.  He  had  a 
school  in  his  palace  for  the  sons  of  his  servants.  He  built  sumptuous  palaces,  particu* 
larly  at  bis  favorite  residences,  Aix-la-Cbapelle  and  Ingelheim — for  he  had  no  fixed 
capital — and  many  churches.  Learned  men  were  encour^ed  to  come  to  his  court.  He 
himself  possessed  an  amount  of  learning  unusual  in  his  age;  he  «>uld  speak  Latin  and 
read  Greek.  He  attempted  to  draw  up  a  grammar  of  his  own  language.  C.  was  of 
mora  than  ordinary  statun,  and  of  a  noble  and  commanding  appearance.   He  was  fcMid 
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drinking  he  was  Teiy  moderate.  His  fame  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  wOTld:  in  766 
Hamn-al'Rascbid  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him,  He  enjoyed  good  health  till  shortly 
before  bis  death,  asth  Jan.,  814.  He  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  (q.v.),  in  a  churoh 
which  he  had  built  there.  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  sou  Louis,  styled  Louis  le  D£bon- 
naire,  the  only  one  of  bis  sons  who  survived  him;  but  the  greatness  of  bis  dynasty  ter- 
minated with  his  own  life.  C.  is  styled  Charles  I.  in  the  enumeration  both  of  the 
French  kings  and  of  the  German  or  Boman  emperors.  Besides  his  awitularia  (q  v  ) 
there  are  extant  letters  and  Latin  poems  ascribed  to  him.  Hia  life  was  written  br  Mb 
Kcretaiy,  Eginhard.  ' 

OHABLEMOHT.   See  OiTET.  \ 

OEAXLBBOI,  a  Belgian  t.  and  fortress  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  stands  on  the  ( 
Sambre,  between  Mons  and  Namur,  on  the  line  of  the  Brussels  and  Namur  railway. 
The  pop.  is  (1890)  21.879,  who  carry  on  oonmderable  manufactures  in  hardware,  glass, 
woolen- yarn,  etc.  The  district  is  rich  in  coal,  and  the  number  of  smelUng-fumacea  and 
nail-factories  in  tiie  neighborhood  Is  very  great  The  ironworks  of  CouilleC,  which  yield 
a  tliird  of  all  the  cast-iron  produced  in  Belgium,  lie  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town. 
C.  possesses  considerable  historical  and  political  interest  as  a  fortress.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  begun  by  the  Spaniards  in  1660,  but  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  French  next 
year,  they  were  completed  by  Vauban.  After  six  exchanges  of  masters  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  174^  left  C.  in  the  possession  of 
Austria.  In  1794,  after  a  protracted  and  desperate  reiistaDce,  it  was  sunenderad  to  the 
French  by  ci^)itulation,  when  the  fortifications  were  demoli^ed.  llie  importance  of 
the  place  in  a  strat^^  point  of  view  having  become  apparent  during  tiie  camjMdgn  of 
1810,  the  fortifications  nave  been  dnce  restored.  ,^ 

0SABU8,  a  CO.  In  s.«  Mjarrland.  between  the  Potomao  and  ^taxent  riven; 
460  8q.m.;  pop.  15,191,  Indo.  oolored.  Surface  uneven,  witii  foieats  ot  locust,  oak, 
aab,  cnestnnt,  and  cedar.   Tobacco  is  the  main  i»oductlon.   Co.  seat,  laplata, 

OHABLM  I.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (162^9),  was  b.  at  Dunferm- 
line, 19th  Nov.,  1600,  and  was  the  second  son  of  James  I.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotlaud), 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  in  161S,  he  became  prince  of  Wales,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  bis  father  s  throne;  to  which  be  succeeded  in  1636,  but  found  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  a  contest  in  progress  between  king  and  people.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  father  the  most  extreme  notions  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  he  mistook  the 
general  movement  in  the  public  mind  for  an  a^tation  amongst  a  few  disaffected  persons. 
He  had  deeply  imbibed  bis  father's  notion,  that  an  Episcopal  church  was  the  most  cpn- 
sistent  with  the  proper  authority  of  kings;  and  he  adopted  severe  and  persecilang 
measures  against  the  Puritans  in  England  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotlana  He  mar- 
ried a  Roman  Catholic,  Maria  Henrietta  of  France,  a  marriage  most  displeasing  to  the 
nation;  and  even  so  far  despised  public  opinion  as  to  make  his  fathers  favorite,  the 
duke  of  Buckingliam,  his  pnme  minister  and  chief  adviser.  The  English  parliament, 
which  he  assembled  in  1625,  was  resolved  upon  the  vindication  of  the  national  liberiies, 
and  was  therefore  very  sparing  in  its  grants  of  subsidies,  while  that  of  1626,  instead  of 
freely  granting  supplies,  resolved  upon  the  impeachment  of  Buckin^am;  whereupon 
the  king  threw  into  prison  two  of  Uie  boldest  members,  Elliot  and  Digges;  dissolved 
parliament;  and,  to  procure  money,  had  recourse  to  tlie  arbitrary  measures  of  forced 
loans,  and  a  tax  upon  the  seaports  («A^MndM!)^,  imposed  by  the  mere  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  By  all  this,  public  feeling  was  more  and  more  embittered.  In  1628,  C. 
found  it  necessary  again  to  summon  a  parliament;  and  the  parliament,  very  resolute  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  presented  the  petition  known  in  history  as  the  Peti- 
tum<ifliishtt[q.v.).  C.  temporized,  conceded,  and  finally,  although  the  assassination  of 
Buckingham  bad  removed  one  cause  of  strife,  assumed  a  threatenmg  tone,  and  dissolved 
the  parliament,  10th  Mar. .  1629.  He  even  caused  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  be  Imprisoned.  He  now  governed  for  11  years  wluont  a  parliament,  hav- 
ing Laud  (q.v.)  and  Strafford  (q.v.)  for  his  chief  advisers,  and  obtaining  for  his  edicts 
the  semblance  of  a  l^al  sanction  by  means  of  the  star  chamber  (q.v.).  All  this  while, 
the  storm  was  gathering,  the  love  of  libertv  increased,  and  republican  principles  were 
developed  and  extended.  The  policy  which  C.  adopted  was  that  of  more  severe  repres- 
sion. At  length,  in  1638,  Scotland  assumed  an  attitude  of  determined  resistance  to  the 
Imposition  or  a  liturgy  and  of  Episcopal  church-government  The  national  covenant 
(q.v.)  was  subscribed,  Fresbyterianism  was  completely  restored;  and  in  1689,  the  king 
having  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Scotland  to  subjection,  the  Scot- 
tish covenanters  also  took  up  arms,  and  advanced  to  the  Engllsb  border,  many  of  the 
English  regarding  their  approach  with  joy.  Civil  war  was,  however,  prevented  for 
the  time,  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  king.  Unable  to  do  without  supplies  any- 
longer,  0.  summoned  an  English  parliament  in  1640,  which,  instead  of  listening  to  his 
demands,  b^an  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  public  grievances.  C.  soon  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, and  assembled  an  army  to  resist  the  Scots,  who  had  again  taken  up  arms  and 
entered  England;  but  his  army  was  defeated  by  them  at  Newbum-upon-Tyne,  and  ther 
advanced  southward,  witti  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  no  small  part  of  the  king's 
Bbij^ish  subjects.   Much  against  his  will,  C.  was  now  compelled  agidn  to  call  a  parlia- 
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ment,  whose  memorable  sittings  began  on  8d  Nov.,  1S40.  Both  houses  were  resolute  in 
their  oimosition  to  his  despotism.  They  began  by  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers  and 
high  omcers  of  state,  and  declared  the  decrees  of  the  star  chamber  and  court  of  hi^ 
commiaston  to  be  null  and  Toid.  They  passed  a  bill  In  favor  at  triennial  parliaments; 
and  the  king,  in  trepidation,  gave  tt  bis  assent.  He  also  conaented,  although  against  his 
own  conTictions,  to  the  execution  of  Strafford;  and  even  gave  bis  assent  to  an  act  which 
provided  that  the  present  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned, 
without  Its  own  consent.  Hoping  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Scots,  he  now  visited  Scotr 
land ;  but  whilst  he  was  there,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  a 
fearful  massacre  of  Protestants.  The  prospect  of  a  peaceful  accommodation  was  now 
,iilmost  destroyed;  the  English  parliament  enlarged  its  demands;  the  king,  after  seeming 
jto  yield,  took  the  extraorainary  step  of  suddenly,  on  4th  Jan.,  1642,  appearing  ia  the 
pome  of  commons,  accusing  five  members — I^'m,  Hampden.  Hollis,  Hazelrig,  and 
Btroud — of  high  treason,  and  demanding  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  espoused  their  cause,  and  the  city  of  Xiondon  showed  a  determiDa- 
tion  to  defend  them  by  arms,  C.  left  London  with  his  family,  and  the  parliament 
declared  the  kingdom  in  danger.  Civil  war  be^n;  the  royalists  had  at  first  the  advan- 
tage, but  the  national  feeling  was  with  the  parliament.  Negotiations  were  from  time  to 
time  opened  or  renewed,  but  always  in  vain.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  on  15th 
June,  1645,  in  which  his  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  parliamentary  troops  unda 
lUrfaz  and  Cromwell,  G.  was  compelled  to  seek  refufre  In  the  Scottish  camp.  N^o- 
tiatiouB  still  proving  fruitless,  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  parliamentaij  army. 
N^otiatioos  were  still  attempted  with  C.  in  his  captivity;  out  resulted  in  nothing; 
Fi^ly,  C.  fied,  was  takea,  refused  the  ultimatum  of  the  army,  and  so  enraged  Crom- 
well and  the  Indepeodents,  that  parliament  was  obliged  to  pass  an  act  declaring  all 
negotiation  with  the  king  to  be  treason.  The  Presbyterians  of  England  and  the  Scots, 
who  were  always  haunted  by  the  idea  that  tbere  was  something  sacred  and  inviolable  in 
monarchy,  thotuht  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  but  were 
defeated,  and  aQ  the  Presbvterians  were  fonnbly  expelled  from  the  English  house  of 
commons,  which  now  conautiog  only  of  about  60  members — the  Bump  par^ment— 
appointed  a  court  composed  of  persons  from  the  army,  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
city  of  London,  to  try  the  king.  The  court  was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  West- 
;min8ter  hall  on  20th  Jan.,  1^9.  About  70  members  took  part  in  its  proceedings. 
On  the  27th  of  Jan.,  0.  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  the 
nation.  The  Scots  protested,  the  royal  family  entreated,  and  the  court  of  France  and 
stales-general  of  the  Netherionda  interceded,  but  in  v^n.  On  80th  Jan..  1649,  he 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  In  hia  last  hours  he  showed  great 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind.  In  his  private  character,  C.  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind,  kind,  and  of  irreproachable  life;  but  in  political  affurs  he  was  unscrupulous,  and 
had  recourse  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposea 
tn  the  estimation  of  many  who  do  not  condemn  it  on  moral  grounds,  his  execution  was 
a  great  political  blunder.  From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  80(h  of  Jan.  was 
observed  in  tbe  church  of  England  with  special  religious  services,  as  the  day  of  tang 
Oharlei  the  Martyr,  This  commemoration,  offensive  to  great  part  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  membeia  of  the  oatablidied  dinrch  itself,  waa  abolished  by  act  of  parlu- 
meat  in  1859. 

CE&SLES  n.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1649-85),  the  eldest  son  of 
Cliartes  I.,  was  b.  29th  May,  1630,  and  went  with  bis  mother  to  France  during  the  civil 
war.  He  was  at  the  Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  and  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  meditated  an  expedition  to  Ireland  for  the  assertion  of 
his  claims,  when  the  Scots  offered  him  their  crown  in  1650,  and  proceeding  to  Scotland, 
he  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  the  beginning  of  16~>1.  Tiie  lioiitations,  however,  under 
which  he  received  the  crown,  were  disagreeable  to  him,  and  be  hated  the  leatralnt  put 
upon  his  inclinations  by  the  Presbyterian  clergv.  After  tbe  defeat  of  the  Scoia  at  Dun- 
bar, be  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  armv,  in  hope  of  roiuing  the  royalists  of  Eno^ 
land  to  his  support;  but  was  completely  oefeated  by  CromwelL  at  Worcester,  on  m 
Sept.,  1651.  He  maile  bis  escape,  amidst  many  dangers,  to  FVance,  where  hissituaUon 
was  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  from  which  be  went  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Netherlands.  After  Cromweirs  death,  the  desire  of  the  English  for  a  settled  govera- 
ment  leading  to  Uie  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  he  landed  at  Dover,  on  36Ui  Hay, 
1060,  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people,  and  ascended  the  throne  almost 
untrammeled  by  a  single  condition.  He  was  surrounded  by  men  of  extreme  party-feelinj^ 
among  whom  the  most  influenthil  was  the  chancellor.  Clarendon  <q.v.).  The  peracHia 
immediately  concerned  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  were  brougbt  to  the  scaffold;  Episco- 
pacy was  restored ;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  other  non-conformists,  both  in  Eogland 
and  Scotland,  were  subjected  to  great  hardship  and  persecution.  The  king  was  extrava- 
nnt,  and  soon  found  himself  in  want  of  money:  he  married  the  princess  Catliarine  of 
Portug^.  for  the  sake  of  her  large  dowry;  he  shamefully  sold  Dunkirk  and  Hardyke 
to  the  French;  and  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  agreed  to  make  war  agdoat  the 
mted  provinoea,  although  such  a  war  waa  contrary  to  all  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people  and  the  interests  of  English  commerce.   The  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Buylsi; 
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entered  the  Thames,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  make  an  ignominious  peace.  After 
the  fall  of  ClucQdon,  the  ministry  known  as  tbe  Cabal  (q.t.)  ministry  came  inte 
power—*  ministTT  hateful  to  the  country,  composed  of  unprincipled  men,  and  bent 
upon  the  restoration  of  popery  and  absolute  monarchy.  C.  songbt  to  conciliate  the 
people  by  the  tripU  aMianee,  in  Hay,  1668,  with  Sweden  and  the  stiites-general;  but  the 
French  court  soon  found  means  to  persuade  him  afain  to  make  war  against  the  united 
provinces.  He  basely  accepted  pecuniary  gifts  and  a  pension  from  the  French  govern- 
ment; and,  as  even  tlii8,.with  all  that  he  could  get  from  bis  parliameut,  was  insufficient 
for  his  expenses,  be  bad  recourse  to  illegal  means  of  raising  mooej^.  Tbe  story  of  the 
popish  plot  (see  Gates)  against  tbe  kiog's  life  caused  prodigious  excitement  amongst  the 
people,  and  lord  Stafford  and  many  other  persons  were  most  unjustly  brought  to  the 
ecaffold.  The  parliament  of  1679,  very  much  against  the  will  of  tbe  court,  enacted 
the  celebrated  habea$  corpus  act  (q.v.):  and  a  bill  was  under  consideration  for  tiie  exclu- 
sion of  the  kiog's  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  from  the  tlirone,  on  account  of  his  avowal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  king,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  had,  however, 
completely  crushed  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  was  more  absolute  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  bad  been  on  either  of  ttie  British  thrones.  Most  arbitrary  measures 
were  adopted.  The  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  because  of  tbe  elec- 
tion of  a  sheriff  disagreeable  to  the  court  f  tie  R^hotiM  plot  (q.v.),  a  widely-extended 
conspiracy,  and  In  which  the  king's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  (q.v.),  was  con- 
cerned, was  discovered  in  1688,  and  cost  tlio  lives  of  a  number  of  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  C,  however,  appears  to  have  recog' 
nized  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  when  he  was  unexxwctedly  carried  off  by 
death,  on6tb  Feb.,  1685.  In  his  dying  hours,  be  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  although  he  had  not  previousl;^  avowed  his  attachment  to  that  religion. 
His  reign  was  full  of  events  dishonorable  to  bis  country,  and  of  which  be  himself  was 

generally  the  cause.   His  life  was  most  dissolute;  his  adulteries,  and  the  profligacy  of 
is  court,  scarcely  paralleled  in  British  history.   He  had  an  affability,  however,  waich 
won  for  him  a  certain  sort  of  popularly. 

i^h-uxXM  TiiB  BiXD,  82S-77 ;  King  of  France  and  empo  or  of  ttia Romans,  son 
of  LonJs  le  Debonnaire  by  bis  second  wue,  Judith.  The  father,  in  order  to  furnish 
C.  a  kingdom,  took  away  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  other  sons,  and  war  among 
them  followed,  which  ended  in  leaving  C.  in  possession  of  a  large  kingdom  in  the 
w.  part  of  tbe  empire.  When  Louis  died,  C.  undertook  to  succeed  him  as  the 
emperor,  and  made  an  alliance  with  his  brother  Louis,  the  German.  In  841,  C. 
defeated  bis  rival  and  eldest  brother,  Lotbaire.  In  843,  tbe  treaty  of  Verdun  confirmed 
C.  in  poasessiou  of  tbe  kingdom,  which  comprised  all  France  west  of  tbe  Meuse. 
Saone,  and  Rhone,  and  Spain  from  the  £bro  to  tbe  Pyrenees.  But  tbe  government  of 
C.  was  weak;  tbe  Norsemen  pillaged  the  country  almost  without  resistance;  and 
finally  the  people,  in  despair  of  relief,  called  in  tlie  aid  of  his  brother  Louis,  who  drove 
C.  from  the  country  for  a  time.  But  C,  had  tbe  church  on  his  side,  being  entirely 
under  control  of  the  bishops,  and  in  875  be  was  crowned  emperor  by  tbe  pope.  Louw 
was  too  strong  for  him,  however,  and  he  never  to  any  great  extent  recovered  his  power. 
He  died  in  877,  near  mont  Cenis,  while  on  his  way  against  tbe  Saracens  at  the  request  of 
the  pope. 

0HAELE8  n.,  THB  Fat,  882-88 ;  King  of  the  Franks  and  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
tillrd  son  of  Louis  the  German.  From  his  father,  C.  inherited  Swabia;  in  880,  the 
death  of  his  brother  Carlomaa  of  Bavaria  made  him  king  of  Italy;  in  881,  he  was 
crowned  emperor;  the  death  of  Louis  of  Saxony  in  883,  also  a  brother,  brought  him 
all  Oermanv;  and  that  of  Carloman,  the  French  king,  in  885,  left  him  all  Frant»:  and 
ao  by  no  effort  of  bis  own,  but  by  natural  causes  solely,  C.  became  sovereign  of  ul  the 
dominions  of  Ctiarlemagne.  But  be  was  a  weak,  gluttonous  creature,  more  intent  upon 
the  pleasures  of  tlie  table  than  upon  matters  of  state.  Tbe  Norsemen  sailed  up  the 
Seine  and  laid  siege  to  Paris,  aqd  C,  instead  of  making  even  an  attempt  at  resistance, 
bought  them  off  with  700  pounds  of  silver  and  a  free  passage  to  the  upper  Seine  and 
Burgundy,  where  they  might  ravage  at  will.  In  887,  C.  was  deposed  by  his  people,  and 
died  the  next  year  in  a  cloister. 

mrftTlTiM  nL,  THE  simple,  879-929 ;  King  of  France ;  posthumous  son  of  Louis 
the  Stammerer.  By  the  death  of  his  rival.  Charles  the  Fat,  in  887,  he  obtained  piMsenion 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  Tbe  moet  couspicuous  act  of  his  leign  was  the  cession  to  the 
harassing  Norsemen  of  the  territory  afterwards  known  as  Normandy,  on  condition  that 
the  heathen  should  be  baptized,  that  Rollo  (Hrolf  Ganger,  or  Ralph  the  Walker,  a  Danish 

g Irate  chief,  and  the  ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  England)  should  marry 
harles's  sister,  and  become  a  duke  and  vassal  of  the  crown.  In  033,  the  barons  rebelled 
mgalnst  Charles,  and  elected  Robert,  brother  of  tbe  previous  king.  In  his  place ;  but 
Bobert  was  killed  br  Chariee's  own  hand  in  tbe  battle  of  Soisaims,  though  that  did  not 
secnxe  to  him  the  Tfetory.  The  barons  then  chose  for  King  Raoul,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
After  many  failures,  mufortnnea,  and  a  long  imprisonment,  Charles  died  at  Feronne. 

GOUIXB  THS  Paib,  1994-1838  ;  King  of  France  and  Navarre  ;  third  son  of 
PhlUp  the  Fair,  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  V..  in  182S.  The  chief  purposes  of  his 
ptdlQy  were  to  free  the  country  from  the  LombsTds,  and  fnnn  the  exactions  of  the  bsnmft 
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and  the  judges.  He  also  did  something  towards  improviDg  the  condition  of  the  iewa. 
and  aswted^bis  sister  Isabella  in  her  contest  with  her  husband,  Edward  II.  of  Enslaod. 
In  1836,  being  supported  by  the  pope,  Charles  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  attain  the 
imperial  crown. 

GHABLES  T,,  sumamed  the  Wise,  King  of  France  (1804-80),  was  the  son  of  king 
John,  and  wash.  on2lBt  Jan.,  1887.  His  father  being  made  prisoner  by  the  Engllsbat  the 
batUe  of  Poictiere,  on  19th  Sept.,  1856,  he  assumed  the  regency.  The  most  ngnifl- 
cant  events  which  occurred  under  his  rule,  were  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  bourgeoiti$ 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and  the  court,  and  the  peasant  war 
called  the  Jaegwrie  (q.v.).  His  father  dying,  8th  April,  1884,  C.  ascended  the  tlirone, 
and  by  bis  cautious  policy  rescued  the  Itingdom  from  some  of  its  troubles,  and  re>e£tab- 
lished  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  much  shaken.  War  with  England  raged 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  with  results  tiiehly  favorable  to  C,  who  stripped  nis  enemiea 
of  all  tfaw  conqoests  In  France,  except  a  few  fortified  places.  He  died  16th  Bept,  IWO. 
G.  was  fond  of  hooks  and  the  company  of  learned  men,  but  was  not  above  the  natnrsi 
weakness  of  kings  for  outward  pomp  and  magnificence. 

CEAXLEB  VI.,  King  of  France  (1880-1432),  b.  at  Paris,  8d  Dec.,  1868,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  V.  He  was  only  18  years  of  age  when  hla  father  died.  Fot  sev- 
eral years,  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Aojou,  acted  as  r«»ent.  In  1888,  0.  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  bis  own  hand,  but  dtuing  his  life-time  was  so  often  aflHicted  with 
insanity,  that  party  strife  raged  without  much  check.  The  two  great  families  whose 
influence  divided  the  nation,  were  those  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  It  was  the  Orleans 
party  which  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  English,  and  brought  about  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  so  disastrous  to  the  French  nation.  Subsequently  the  Buigundiana  allied 
themselves  to  the  English,  who  laid  waste  the  whole  of  northern  Fnnca  Hi  the  midst 
of  these  calamities,  <X  died,  31  st  Oct.,  1423. 

CHABLE8  Tn.,  King  of  France  (1423-61),  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  YI.,  was 
b.  on  32d  Feb.,  1408.  On  his  father  s  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which 
he  held  possession  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom;  Pt^s  and  the  north  beinf 
in  the  hands  of  the  En^lsh,  who  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  of  England  king  of  France,  ana 
appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  re^nt.  For  some  time  the  events  of  war  were  unfavor 
aUe  to  C,  who  was  omnpelled.  In  to  evacuate  Champagne,  and.  In  Maine. 
In  1436,  the  count  Dunols  gained  the  first  victory  over  the  English  at  Hontar^ ;  but  in 
the  year  following  they  besieged  Orleans,  a  place  of  great  importance  to  C. ,  as  securing 
a  connection  with  the  north,  and  he  was  roused  to  fresh  energy.  At  this  time.  also.  Joan 
of  Arc  (q.v.),  the  maid  of  Orleans,  by  her  wonderful  courage  and  confidence  of  « 
heavenly  mission,  roused  the  t&rrot  both  of  noUes  and  i)eople.  The  si^  of  Orleans 
was  raued  in  May.  143B;  the  English  retired  disheartmed,  and  gradually  lost  their  acquisi- 
tions in  France.  A  treaty  between  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  greatly 
advanced  the  French  cause.  In  1486,  C.  entered  Paris;  and  diuingthe  further  progress 
of  the  war,  the  English  lost  all  their  strongholds  except  Calais.  In  14Si,  they  were 
finally  defeated  at  Castillon.  After  he  was  established  on  his  throne,  C.  devoted  him- 
self to  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  in  which  eveiything  had  fallen  into  con- 
fusion, but  showed  a  strong  anxiety  to  frame  it  according  to  a  scheme  of  perfect 
despotism,  and  for  this  purpose  to  provide  himself  with  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined 
standing  army,  which  caused  some  discontentment  among  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom. 
His  government,  however,  was  mild,  ami  under  it  Fruce  recovered  in  some  measnn  from 
the  eflecta  of  flie  terrible  calamities  which  it  had  endured.  Wa  last  years  were  embit- 
tered by  the  conduct  of  his  son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI. ;  and  his  apprehen- 
sion that  his  son  would  poison  him  was  so  strong,  that  his  consequent  abstinence  from 
food  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Melun  on  33d  July, 
1461. 

OHABtES  Tm.tSang  of  France  a48S-98),  was  b.  at  Ambolse  on  80th  June,  1470. 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  XI.  For  some  time  the 
government  was  carried  on  under  the  regency  of  his  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  When 
G.  attained  his  dlst  year,  he  took  the  royal  power  into  his  own  hand,  and  soon  devel- 
oped a  bold  and  ambitious  spirit.  The  most  important  incident  of  bis  career  was  his 
con^pirat  of  Naples  in  149S,  to  the  throne  of  whic^  he  believed  he  bad  a  clum.  The 
Italian  princes  and  other  European  potentates  were  alarmed  by  his  success.  A  league 
was  hastily  formed  between  the  pope,  the  emperor  of  Oermany,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  Sforzn,  duke  of  Milan,  to  oppose  his  return  to  France.  C, 
however,  gallantly  broke  through  the  allied  forces  near  Piacenza,  and  effected  a  retreat 
to  his  own  country.  It  was  with  difficulty  be  was  hindered  by  his  councilors  from 
resuming  his  warlike  designs  on  Italy.  C.  Is  also  said  to  have  meditated  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  making  himself  emperor  of  Constantinople;  naviug 
received  from  Andreas  PalKologus,  ibe  grandson  of  the  last  Orecian  wperor,  a  trana- 
ference  of  his  claims  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  He  died  7th  April,  1496. 

GHABUn  IX.,  King  of  France  (1660-74).  the  second  son  of  Heniy  IL  and  of  Oatba- 
rine  de  Medici  (q.v.),  was  b.  at  fit.  Gennidn-en-Laye  on  27th  June,  ISBO,  and  on  6th 
Dec.,  1660,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  ox  his  brotlier,  Francis  n.  His  char- 
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ftCter  was  «  compound  of  paasion,  acutenen,  heartleesneas,  and  cuiming.  Although 
only  24  years  of  age  when  he  died,  so  well  had  his  detestable  mother  trained  him  to  a 
tore  of  perfidy  and  cnuity,  that  he  found  time,  with  her  aidstance  Mid  that  of  the 
Ouisea,  to  perpetrate  an  act  so  hideously  diabolical,  that  all  dviUzed  Bnrope  sUll  shud- 
ders at  the  recollection.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  (q.T.),  24th  Aug.,  1S7S, 
was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  treacheries  towards  the  Huguenots,  whi(^  disgraced 
his  reign.  The  result  was,  that  civil  war  broke  out  anew,  aai  assumed  a  very  uiraaV 
ening  character,  as  political  malcontents  associated  themselTes  with  the  Protestants. 
C.  died  May  80, 1674. 

CHABLE8  X.,  King  of  France  (18S4-S0),  third  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  grand- 
son of  IjOuIb  XV.,  was  b.  at  Versailles,  9th  Oct,  1757.  He  receiTed  the  title  of  count 
d'Artois,  and  in  1778  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.  After  the  events  of  14th  July, 
1789,  he  and  the  prince  of  Cond6  took  the  lead  of  the  emigration.  In  1796,  he  sailed 
from  Bngland  with  a  squadron  under  commodore  Warren,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
western  coa^  of  France,  whereupon  twenty  departments  rose  in  insurrection;  but  he 
had  not  courage  to  land  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  whom  he  basely 
left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  republicans.  Detested  now  by  the  royalists  of  France,  and 
^spised  by  the  British,  he  lived  in  obscurity  until  the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1814,  when 
he  appeared  in  France  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  end  of  despotism,  of  conscriptions,  and  of  oporessive  taxes.  After  the 
second  restoration,  he  took  little  open  part  in  politics,  but  lived  surrounded  with  priests, 
Jesuits,  and  nobles  of  the  old  school;  and  in  this  circle  originated  the  tyranuiiMl  and 
nncontftltutio&al  measures  to  which  even  Louis  XVIIL  made  considerable  oppodtion, 
but  which  at  this  time  dlwraced  the  government  of  France.  Hie  death  of  Louis,  on 
16th  Sept.,  1634,  broiu^t  C.  to  the  throne.  He  took  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the  char- 
ter, tmt  soon  displayed  his  intention  of  restoring  as  much  as  possible  the  absolutism  of 
the  old  French  monarchy.  Popular  discontent  rapidly  increased.  A  royal  speech, 
of  a  tlireatening  character,  on  9d  Mar. ,  1880,  was  followed  by  an  address  of  remonstrance, 
signed  by  231  deputies,  upon  which  the  king  dissolved  the  cliambers.  The  deputies 
who  signed  the  address  were  all  re-elected,  but  the  court  taking  fresh  courage  from  the 
■nccess  of  tiie  expedition  to  Algiers,  the  celebrated  ordinances  of  2Sth  July  were  signed 
by  tiie  king,  putting  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  ttie  press,  already  largely  curtailed, 
appointing  a  new  mtMe  of  election,  and  dissolving  the  recentiy  elected  chamber.  The 
capital  took  up  anna,  the  guards  refused  to  act,  and  the  king  soon  found  himself  com- 
peued  to  flee.  As  a  las^resource,  he  abdicated  the  throne,  on  3d  Aug.,  1830,  in  favor 
of  his  grandson,  Heniy,  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  dauphin  also  consenting  to  this  act. 
But  it  was  too  late;  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  and  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans,  was  chosen  king  of  the  French.  0.  made  his  escape  to  England,  resided  for 
some  time  at  Holyrood,  and  afterwards  at  Prague.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political 
intrigues  and  attempts  of  the  duchess  de  Berri.  Be  died  of  cholera  at  OlVrz,  on  6th  Nov. , 
1886.  His  last  surviving  descendant,  in  the  male  Une,  was  his  grandson,  tiie  count  of 
Cihambord  (q.r.). 

QEASIB8  IT.,  German  emperor  ^846-78),  was  b.  at  Prague  in  1810,  and  was  tlia 
son  of  king  John  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  who  fell  in  the  batUe  of 
Ciecy.  At  the  instigation  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  to  whom  he  had  previously  taken  an 
•ath  of  humiliating  submission  at  Avignon,  he  was  elected  emptor  by  a  portion  of 
the  electors  on  11th  July,  1346,  although  Louis  IV.  then  actually  filled  the  imperial 
throne.  But  even  after  the  death  of  Louis,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  secure  possession  of  it.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan  In  1854, 
and  emperor  at  Borne  in  1865.  In  1856,  fae  issued  the  golden  bull  (q. v.),  the  fund»- 
mental  utw  oonceming  the  election  of  Qermao  emperors ;  in  defiance  of  the  very  letter  of 
which  he  afterwards,  by  large  bribes,  secured  for  uls  own  son,  Wenceslaus,  the  sucoea- 
tion  to  the  empire.  He  died  at  Prague,  39th  Nov.,  1878.  C.  was  an  artful  politidaa, 
but  Institute  of  true  greatness.  He  sought  the  support  of  the  clergy  by'flnduecon- 
cesskins,  sold  rights  and  privileges  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  for  money, 
and  cared  chiefly  for  the  prosperity  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

CHASLE8  v.,  German  emperor,  was  b.  at  Ohent  on  24th  Feb.,  1500.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Philip's  parents  were  the  emperor  Mbtximilian  and  Maria,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Butvundy.  On  tiie  death  of  his  grand- 
fother,  Ferdinand,  in  1616.  C.  took  possession  oi  tiie  throne  of  Spain  by  the  title  of 
Charles  I,,  bis  mother  Joanna  being  of  disordered  intellect  and  incapable  of  retgning. 
He  was  not,  however,  very  favorably  received  by  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  were  doubt- 
ful of  his  light,  and  jealous  of  the  followers  whom  he  brought  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  had  been  educated.    All  the  abilities  of  his  famous  minister  Ximenes 

g.v.)  were  Requisite  to  prevent  an  open  revolt  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519, 
was  elected  Qerman  emperor  from  amongst  a  number  of  competitors,  chiefly  througli 
the  influence  of  the  elector  Frederic  of  Saxony.  In  his  eariier  years  he  nad  been 
frivolous  and  dissolute,  but  he  now  became  mindful  of  the  duties  and  dignity  of  his 
high  position.  On  29(1  Oct.,  1^,  he  waa  crowned  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  and  received 
from  the  pope  the  titic  ot  Roman  emperor.   He  ascended  the  imperial  throne  at  a 
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time  when  Germany  was  In  a  state  of  nnprecedented  aj^tation  concemmff  the  doctrines 

Eroclaimed  by  Luther.  To  restore  tranquillity,  a  great  diet  was  held  at  Worms  In  I5S1, 
lUther's  declaration  of  his  principles  before  which  forms  a  well-known  and  Important 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  reformation.  In  16^,  he  reduced  to  subjection  the  towns 
of  Castile,  which  bad  leagued  themselves  together  for  tbe  maintenance  of  their  ancient 
liberties.  He  was  likewise  successful  in  his  war  ag^nst  the  Turks  under  Solyinan  the 
great.  C.  was  involved  also  in  a  stni^Ie  of  Ions  duration  with  France,  in  which,  after 
many  alternations  of  fortune,  bis  armies  at  last  drove  the  French  from  the  greater  part 
of  their  conquests  in  Italy ;  and  Francis  L  of  France  fell  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner, 
after  a  battle  by  which  the  siege  of  I^via  was  raised  on  S4Ui  Feb.,  1S25. 

The  pope,  however,  began  to  grow  alarmed  at  his  victories,  and  therefore  allied  him- 
self with  France  and  the  principal  Italian  states,  and  released  tlie  king  of  France  from 
the  obligations  under  which  be  bad  come  by  his  treaty  with  Charles.  It  was  the  pope's 
object  to  exclude  C.  from  all  dominion  in  Italy;  but  the  emperor's  forces  under  Charles 
of  uourbon,  the  former  conntable  of  France,  took  Rome  itself  by  storm,  plundered  It, 
and  made  the  pope  prisoner.  C.  pretended  great  regret  for  this,  went  into  mourning 
witb  all  his  court,  and  caused  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  pope's  liberation,  whilst  by 
his  own  directions  tbe  pope  was  kept  for  seven  months  a  captive.  Peace  was  coo- 
dnded  in  1629,  on  terms  most  favorable  for  the  onperor.  He  now  thought  to  put  ak 
end  to  the  reli^ous  differences  in  Germany,  and  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  had  overrun 
Hungary  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  the  diet  at  Augsbure  in  1630,  proved  how  vain 
was  the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state  of  things  in  Germany;  and  the  emperor 
refusing  to  recognize  tbe  confession  of  the  Protestants,  they  refused  to  help  him  against 
the  Turks.  In  1531,  the  Protestant  princes  formed  the  league  of  Schmalkald(q.v.),  and 
allied  Uiamselves  with  France  and  Enelaud  for  their  own  protection.  This,  and  the 
continued  assaults  at  the  Turks,  compiled  the  emperor  to  yield  in  some  measure  to 
the  demuids  of  the  Protestants.  In  1586,  C.  ondertook  an  expedition  from  8p^ 
fu^st  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  established  himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels 
did  prodigious  iujuiy  to  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Italy,  In  this  expedition  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  32,000  ChriBtiaDS,  who  bad  been  held 
as  slaves.  War  agfdn  broke  out  with  France;  an  armistice  for  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded in  1688;  and  C.  even  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  magnificently  entertained. 
But  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1643,  and  terminated  in  favor  of  tbe  emperor;  who 
also  triumphed  in  the  battle  of  MtUilb^,  26th  April,  1647,  over  tbe  Protestant  princes 
of  Germai^,  and  deprived  the  dectw  Joui  Fredene  ot  Saxony  of  bis  tenitorles.  But 
be  showed  so  plainly  his  intention  of  oouTerUog  tbe  German  vmpire  into  a  hereditary 
possession  of  his  family,  that  new  opposition  arose,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  flee  Iwforo 
the  arms  of  duke  Hauiice  of  Saxony  and  the  Protestants,  and  in  1552  to  promise  them 
tbe  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  was  confirmed  by  tbe  diet  at  AugshuTV 
in  1555.  Henry  II.  of  France  also  took  from  C.  some  parts  of  Lorraine.  His  healm 
failing,  C.  now  declared,  in  an  assembly  of  tbe  states  of  Louvaine,  hia  resolution  to 
seek  repose,  and  devote  the  remunder  of  his  days  to  God.  He  resigned  the  govern- 
ment  of  his  dominions  to  his  son,  for  whom,  however,  he  v^nly  sought  to  secure  the 
imperial  throne;  and  having  reUnquished  to  him  the  crown  of^  Spain  on  16th  Jan., 
1666,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Ynste,  in  Estranadura,  where  ne  spent  two  years 
partly  in  mechanical  amusements,  partiy  in  relirions  exercises,  which  are  said  to  have 
assumed  a  character  of  the  most  gloomy  asceUcism,  and  died  on  2l8t  Sept.,  1666.  By 
bis  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  king  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son,  his  sucoes- 
Bor,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  two  daoghters.  His  brother  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  tn 
the  empire. 

CHABIES  VI.,  German  emperor,  1711-40,  the  last  of  the  proper  male  line  of  the 
house  of  HapsbuTg,  was  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  b.  1685.  His 
fiither  intended  for  him  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  yielding  to 
French  intrigues,  as^gaed  it  by  testament  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the 
great  war  of  the  Spanish  succession — Britain  and  Holland  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
against  France,  for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  C.  was 
acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 

Sermanent  possession  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  emperor 
osepb  I.,  recalled  him  to  Germany  In  1711;  and  as  he  now  became  emperor  of  Gw- 
man^,  Britain  and  Holland  conclnded  the  peace  of  Utrecht  with  France  in  171S.  C. 
continued  the  war  for  some  time  longer;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  his  claim 
to  Spain,  being  confirmed,  however,  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  Success  attended  his  arms  m  a  war  against  the  Turkey 
and  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  arose  out  of  the  project,  of  tlie  Spanish  minister  Albe- 
roni,  and  in  which  the  ^tiadrupte  af^MTiM  was  formed— ^Prance,  Britain,  and  Holland  join- 
ing the  emperor  against  Spain.  But  C,  having  lost  his  only  son,  and  being  very  anxioos 
to  secure  the  throne  to  his  own  descendants,  named  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  (q.v.), 
as  his  heiress,  by  a  pragmatie  aanetion  (q.v.),  to  which  he  had  much  difllculty  in  obtaiii* 
Ing  the  consent  of  some  of  the  German  states  and  some  foreign  powers;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  object  he  gave  up  Tnscai^.  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and  afterwards  JXafim, 
ucily,  I^rrsine,  and  some  parts  of  Milan.   Meanwliile,  he  was  unsuccessful  In  wuf 
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Fnmceuid  Sp^  and  wiUi  the  Turks,  wlio  compelled  him,  in  1788,  to  lesign  hia 
tonnex  oonqueots.  He  died  80th  Oct.,  1740.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  hensvolent  dispo- 
Bltlon.  hut  full  of  nipentitifm  and  of  prejudices  in  favw  of  feudalism  and  eccledastfeid. 
dnnination. 

C&ASLEB  m.,  German  emperor  (IT^MB).  was  b.  at  Brussels  in  1697,  and  was  the 
son  of  Maximilian  Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  for  some  time  goveraor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarian  territoriee,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  bis  father  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I. ,  he 
was  for  some  time  the  emperor's  prisoner;  but  after  the  decease  of  Joseph,  he  married 
bis  youngest  daughter;  and  having,  in  17S6,  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Bavaria, 
refused  his  consent  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  (see  preceding  article);  and  on  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  in  1740.  adranoed  a  claim  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  right  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  a  testament  of  Ferdinand  1  Success  at  first 
attended  hia  arms;  he  was  acknowledged  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and  then  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  u^n  which  he  was  also,  in  17^  elected  empraor.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now 
turned  agsmst  him.  The  Hungarians  rose  In  favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  lie  was 
driven  from  Austria  and  from  Bohemia,  and  for  a  time  even  from  his  Bavarian  capital, 
Munich.  Disease  and  calamities  combined  to  cause  his  death,  SOth  Jan.,  1749,  shortlj 
before  which  he  said,  "  Misfortune  will  never  leave  me  till  I  leave  It" 

CHABIM^  Count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  King  of  Naples  and  Sldly,  about 
1230-8S.  He  was  the  ninth  son  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  and  wedded  Beatrice,  heiress 
of  Provence,  after  scattering  his  rivals  by  the  aid  of  an  army  furnished  by  his  brother, 
Louis  IX.  Els  next  adventure  was  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  company  with  his 
brother,  when  both  were  taken  prisoners.  Betuming  to  Provence,  Charles  resumed  his 
authority,  and  began  to  cherish  high  amUtiona.  He  first  assisted  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
in  a  pUin  to  set  aside  the  cbildrui  of  her  husband  by  a  former  wife,  for  the  aggnnd- 
izement  of  her  own  offspring,  for  which  Charles  was  to  receive  the  province  oiHain- 
ault;  but  Louis  interfered  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Hainault  for  a 
sum  of  money.  About  this  time  the  pope.  Urban  IV.,  requested  Charles  to  assume  the 
crown  of  the  Two  Bicilles,  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  bastard  Manfred,  the 
Ghihelline  king;  and  in  1S65,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Borne;  a  crusade  was  preached 
sgainst  Manfred,  who  was  taken  and  killed;  Conradin,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  also 
betrayed,  captured,  and  murdered;  a  like  fate  was  dealt  out  to  many  Italian  nobles: 
estates  were  confiscated  to  reward  the  French  mercenaries;  and  they  established  over 
Sicily  an  Rrbitrary  and  brutal  rule.  Charles  aimed  at  becoming  the  head  of  the  eastern 
empire.  With  this  intent  he  accompanied  his  brother  on  another  crusade;  but  the  ven- 
ture failed  in  consequence  of  a  great  storm  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague. 
Charles  also  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  pope,  Nicholas  If. ,  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
hand  of  his  niece  for  Charles's  gnmdson;  so  Nicholas  went  over  to  the  Ghibellines, 
and  took  from  Charles  bis  titles.  But  Nicholas  died  in  1280,  and  Charles  procured  the 
election  of  a  Frenchman,  Martin  IV.,  to  the  chair  of  Bt  Peter,  in  return  for  which 
Charles  was  made  senator  of  Srane,  and  his  rival,  the  emperor  Michael  Bslteologus, 
was  excommunicated.  Another  expedition  was  resdv  for  the  east,  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  rebellion,  afterwaids  Known  as  the  Blciiian  Vespers  (Q-t-)  ;  the  people 
of  Sicily  had  risen  against  their  conquerors,  and  on  Easter  Monday,  1283,  nearly  exter. 
nlnated  the  French  in  all  Sicily.  Charles  at  once  sent  his  fleet  against  Messina,  refus- 
ing all  offers  of  capitulation;  but  the  city  held  out  until  assistance  came  from  Don  Pedro 
of  Aragoa,  and  Charles's  fleet  was  burned.  Despairing  of  other  means  of  success, 
Charles  challenged  Don  Pedro  to  dn^  combat;  the  laUer  accepted,  but  only  Charles 
appeared  in  the  list.  Soon  afterwards  Cbariea'saon  was  defeated  and  takai|»lsonw;  and 
In  1285^  Charlei  himself  feU  iU  and  died  at  Poggla. 

OHAXUS  m..  or  DuBAZZO,  1845-OT  ;  King  of  Naples  and  Htmgaiy.  His  fsther, 
who  had  rehellea  against  the  queen.  Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  died  in  prison;  and  the 
oueen  adopted  the  son,  but  afterwards  displaced  him  In  favor  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  the 
frtfaer  of  Charles  V.  of  France.  Charles  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Hunganr, 
and  set  out  to  invade  Naples.  At  Rome  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  pope;  thence  he 
went  to  Naples,  captured  the  queen,  and  had  her  assassinatra.  Three  years  later  be 
was  invited  to  accept  the  crown  of  Hungary  hy  the  nobles,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
tlie  rule  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  crowned  on  the  lust  day  of  the  year  1886.  Five 
weeks  afterwards  Elizabeth  caused  him  to  he  murdered  in  her  own  presence.  As  he 
and  his  kingdom  of  Naples  were  nndn  papal  interdict,  his  body  remained  unburied  lot 
five  years. 

mrmrna  I.,  b.  1888 ;  King  of  Boumanla,  second  son  of  Prince  Charles  Anthony  of 
Hotaenzollern.  lu  1666,  Charfes  was  elected  Regent  of  Boumanla  by  an  almost  unani- 
mouB  vote.  He  found  the  country  in  a  wrstched  condition,  the  treasury  ranpty,  educa- 
tion unprovided  for,  and  tbe  people  divided  Into  warring  political  factions.  By  energy 
and  good  statesmanship  he  greatly  improved  matters,  and  when  the  Russo-Turklsh  war 
besan  lie  seized  the  occasion  to  proclaim  Roumania's  entire  independence  of  Turkey, 
and  such  a  declaration  was  ofHcLally  made  hy  the  chambers.  In  1800  Charles  nuiried 
Frtnoesa  Elizabeth  of  WIed  (Cabxen  Stlva).   In  1881  he  was  proclaimed  king. 
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«nra»i.««  JL,  1891-1700 ;  King  of  Spain  ;  son  of  FUllp  IV.  Be  was  but  four 
▼eua  old  when  hlB  taXber  died,  the  r^ney  being  in  the  bands  of  the  queen.  Anna 
Maria  of  AusOda.  During  her  rule,  Spain  was  much  weakened  by  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  France  and  tiie  loss  of  Sicily.  In  1676,  Charles  assumed  the  goTemment, 
tf^ng  for  his  chief  adviser  Don  John,  an  iUe^timate  son  of  the  late  king.  By  mar- 
king Louise  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  ^V.,  Charles  maintained  harmony  with 
France  for  several  years.  After  her  deaths  Charles  married  a  sister  of  the  emperor. 
Leopold  I. ,  and  in  1694  he  joined  Leopold  in  a  war  against  France.  The  war  was  speedily 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Byswick.  1697,  and  as  Charles  was  chUdleas  there  was  a  long 
negotiation  concerning  the  succes^on,  ended  through  the  influence  of  the  pope,  who 
se^ired  the  crown  for  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip  Bourbon,  who  ruled  ^lain 
as  Philip  V. 

OKAXtES  m..  1716-88 ;  King  of  Spain,  second  son  of  Philip  V. ,  and  great-grand- 
Bon  of  Louia  XIV.  of  France.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany  having  fallen  to  Spain, 
Charles,  at  the  age  of  16,  was  fumLshed  with  an  army  and  given  rule  over  those  coun- 
tries. At  18  he  conquered  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  acknowled^ 
him  as  king.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  S[>ani3h  throne,  m 
1769.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  liberal  ideas,  and  made  many  reforms,  especially  in 
financial  administration.  Tlie  Jesuits  were  baniahed,  and  an  nnsuccassfid  effort  was 
made  to  bring  the  inquisition  under  the  control  of  the  ci^  power.  He  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  brigand^  and  to  Algerine  piracy;  and  interested  himself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  and  arts  and  sciences,  lii  1768,  he  ceded  Florida  to  England  m 
ezdiange  for  Cuba,  and  some  years  later  he  joined  France  in  sending  assistance  to  the 
American  colonies,  then  enga^^  in  the  war  for  independence.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
Florida  was  again  given  to  Spain.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  Gibraltar 
from  the  English.    Charles  died  in  Madrid  after  a  reign  of  SO  years. 

0EABLE8  IT.,  1748-1818 ;  Khig  of  Spain,  son  and  successor  of  Charles IIL  When  very 
young,  Charles  married  his  cousin,  Maria  Louise  of  Parma,  who  soon  acquired  great  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  government  was  conducted  chiefly  by  Manuel  Oodoy,  a  faandsoma 
guardsman  who  gained  the  friendship  of  both  the  queen  and  her  husband,  and  was  made 
duke  of  Alcudia,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  €k>doy  concluded  peace  with  the 
French  republic  in  1796,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  assist 
his  relative,  Louts  XVI.  Soon  after  this  peace  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
made  with  France,  and  Spain  speedily  became  involved  in  war  with  Portugal  and  also 
with  England,  the  main  event  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Nel- 
son at  Trafalgar  in  1806.  In  1807,  Charles  made  with  Napoleon  a  secret  treaty  according 
to  which  Portugal  was  to  be  seized  by  the  Frendi  and  Spanish,  and  tlie  greater  part  to 
be  divided  between  Oodoy  and  the  queen  of  Etrurlo,  and  Charles  was  to  assume  uie  title 
of  emperor  of  Amercia;  at  the  same  time,  16,000  Spanish  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French  in  Denmark.  While  this  was  going  on.  Napoleon  was  intrinung 
with  Don  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  was  soon  tUfter  discovered  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  his  father.  Though  pardoned,  Ferdinand  continued  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  arouse  ill  feeling  against  the  court,  and  in  1808,  Charles  was  so  alarmed  at  disturbances 
in  Madrid,  that  he  abdicated  in  Ferdinand's  favor.  Charles  declared  immediately  that 
this  act  was  not  voluntary;  but  Uie  matter  was  decided  by  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  at 
Bayonne,  urged  by  Oodoy,  who  was  moved  by  fear  of  Ferdinand,  and  also  by  the  queen. 
Gharies  surrendered  the  crown  to  Napoleon  (who  gave  him  a  pulsion  of  six  mlilions  of 
francs,  and  the  castle  and  grounds  of  Ctiambord),  ref u^g  again  to  aasume  authori^, 
although  he  might  have  done  so,  his  son  being  very  unpopular. 

0HABU8  CL,  1560-1611 ;  Ehig  of  Sweden,  the  fourth  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The 
Swedish  crown  belonged  to  Charlea's  nephew,  Sirismnnd,  king  of  Poland;  but  as  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  Charles  was  appointed  to  mrect  the  government  till  Sigismund 
signed  a  decree  establishing  the  Lutheran  religion  in  Sweden.  After  many  attempts  at 
accommodation,  Sigismund  was  formally  deposed  in  1604,  and  Charles  was  elected 
king.  He  had  wars  with  Poland,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  and  when  60  years  old  ha 
challenged  the  king  of  Denmark  to  ^ngle  combat,  but  the  Dane  did  not  respond. 
Charles  founded  the  university  of  Gothenburg,  and  made  a  new  code  of  laws.  He 
wrote  a  rhymed  chronicle  of  the  war  with  Poland. 

GHASLEB  X,,  or  Chables-Oustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  b.  at  NykOping,  8th 
Nov.,  1633.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  he  traveled  throu^  Stance, 
Germany,  nnd  Switzerland,  joined  the  army  of  Torstensofan  (q.v.)  in  1642,  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Yankovitz  and  Leipzig;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  the  representative  of 
Queen  Christina  at  the  conferences  which  were  held  for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  On  the  abdication  of  Christina,  Charles-Gustavua,  who  was  the  son  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus'  eldest  sister  Catharine  nnd  John  Casimir.  the  palatine  of  Zwey- 
bnick  in  Clerbuig,  succeeded  as  next  heir,  17th  June,  1664,  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
which,  after  his  accession,  he  discovered  to  be  in  an  almost  bankrupt  condition.  There 
was  a  debt  of  10,000.000,  while  the  revenue  did  not  amount  io  800.000  crowns,  out  of 
which  one  fourth  was  granted  as  a  pension  to  the  ex-queen,  whose  carelessness  and 
extravagance  had  brought  about  this  deplorable  state  of  matters,  and  who.  In  the  words 
of  the  aged  chancellor  Oxenstierna,  *'  had  cost  Sweden  dearer  thu  aver  an  enemy  did." 
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8he  bad  taken  away  eTeiythtng  belonging  to  the  royal  residencea  which  was  portable; 
and  C.  was  forced  at  first  to  borrow  even  a  set  of  kitchen  utensils.  C.  was  the  second 
of  the  three  great  warrior-monarchs  of  Sweden,  but  unlitEe  his  uncle,  who  could  plrad 
religious  grounds,  and  his  grandson,  who  was  at  first  forced  to  fight  for  self-preserra- 
tion,  C.  seemed  to  make  war  principally  for  war's  sake.  First,  he  attacked  Poland  in 
July,  1606,  because  the  Polish  monarchs  had  not  resigned  their  claim  to  the  Swedish 
throne;  captured  in  the  same  year  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Thorn,  Elbing,  Posen,  and  KaUra: 
and  drove  the  king  to  take  shelter  in  Siiesia;  he  then  assailed  ue  Danes,  who  lua 
declared  war  against  him,  crossed  tJie  belts  on  the  ice,  and  speedily  made  Idmself  mas- 
ter of  all  the  continental  possessions  of  Denmark.  Next  marching  from  isle  to  isle  over 
the  frozen  sea,  he  ultimately,  by  menacing  Copenliagen,  compelled  the  treaty  of  Roe- 
kild  (7th  Mar.,  1668),  which  ^ve  to  Sweden,  UoUand,  Scania,  Bieckingen,  Bomholm, 
and  me  other  Danish  possessions  Iwf ond  the  sound,  and  emancipated  Sweden  from  the 
sound  dues.  Charles,  however,  still  cherished  enmity  against  the  Danes;  and  after 
fruitlessly  proposing  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  a  jiartition  of  Denmark,  he  invaded 
Zeeland,  and  attacked  Copenhagen  in  1659.  The  capital^  however,  defended  Itself  vali- 
antly, aided  by  succor  from  the  Prussians  and  Dutch;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  was 
eom|»elled  to  abandon  the  siegB.  Soon  after,  while  laboring  to  ^eet  a  complete  recon- 
(dli^ion  with  Poland  in  orobr  to  be  free  to  attack  tbe  Danes  in  Korway,  he  died 
suddenly  at  Gothenburg,  Feb.  38, 1660. 

CEABLES  ZI,,  one  of  the  ablest  lungs  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  king  Charles  (X.) 
Gustavus,  and  was  b.  Nov.  34,  1666.  Wliile  he  was  Uttle  moin  than  four  years  old  at 
his  father's  death,  the  government  was  committed  to  his  mother  Hedwig  as  regent,  and 
a  council.  The  peace  of  Oliva  (May  8,  1660)  with  Poland,  by  which  Sweden  obtained 
Eethonia,  part  of  Livonia,  and  Oesel.  und  the  Polish  monarch  renounced  all  pretensions 
to  the  Swedish  crown ;  and  that  of  Copenhagen  (June  6,  1660),  generally  confirmatory 
of  the  treaty  of  Roskild  with  Denmark,  were  the  first  important  acts  of  the  government 
A  treaty  with  Russia  on  tlie  basis  of  the  ttatut  quo  followed  in  1661 ;  and  from  this 
period  till  1673,  the  kingdom  was  free  from  foreign  ware.  In  Dec,  1673,  C.  (whose 
education  had  been  so  ill  attended  to  that  he  had  reached  manhood  before  he  could 
read}  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  by  the  allm'ements  of  France,  was  induced  to 
make  war  on  Brandenburg.  Tliis  unprovoked  attack  was  disastrous  to  the  Swedes,  for 
they  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  elector  at  Fehrbellin  (1675);  and  thougli  C. 
revenged  himself  by  defeating  the  Danes  (who  were  allied  with  Prussia)  at  Halmstadt, 
Lem<C  and  Landskrona,  his  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Dutch  near  Oeland,  and  again  by 
the  Danes  at  Bleking  and  KiJ>ge ;  and  many  of  Sweden's  recent  acquisitions  were  wrested 
from  her.  These,  however,  were  restored  by  the  peace  of  8aint-Qermain-en-Laye  (17th 
fiepL,  1670),  whlc^  closed  Uiis  needless  and  unfortunate  contest.  In  1680,  a  struggle 
commenced  between  the  crown,  supported  by  the  burghers  and  peasants,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  nobles  on  the  other;  and  a  consideraole  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobles 
was  the  consequence.  The  resumption  of  all  the  crown  lands  which  had  been  alienated 
since  16MI,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  preponderating  power  of  the  nobles;  and  by  a  volun- 
tary declaration  of  thestates,  Dec.  9, 1^,  the  king  was  invested  with al)solute  authority. 
This  voluntary  erection  of  a  despotism  by  the  people,  a  tliiog  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
world's  history,  is  yet  more  extraordinary  at  the  close  of  tbfi  17th  c. ;  and  it  speaks 
highly  for  C.  that  he  never  employed  his  unlimited  authority  otherwise  than  for  the 
beet  iDterests  of  his  kingdom.  Br  a  Judicious  administration  of  the  revenues,  he  was 
enabled  to  extinguish  the  public  debt  (k98S^  reorganize  the  fleet  and  army,  and  hy  1698 
to  dispense  with  the  calling  up  of  eztraordmary  subsidies.  Though  absolute,  be  never 
imposed  a  tax  but  with  consent  of  the  states;  and  he  every  year  published  a  detailed 
account  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  1693,  he  was  formally  declared  absolute  by  an 
act  of  Uie  diet.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  countiy  was  also  conducted  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfactoir  and  e£^tive.  Deux-Ponts  fell  to  him  as  beir  to  his  cousin  Fried- 
ricb-Ludwig,  the  oat  palatini,  in  1681 ;  the  attempts  of  tfae  Danes  ujpon  Holstein  were 
rigorously  repressed,  and  many  small  outlying  territories  were  brought  under  his  sway. 
His  anxiety  for  his  subjects'  welfare  was  particularly  shown  commercial  and  mari- 
time regulations  superior  to  any  that  then  existed  in  Europe;  and  by  his  numerous 
jonmeys  to  all  parts  of  bis  dominions  to  examine  for  himself  into  the  remote  details  of 
the  administration.  A  codification  of  the  laws  was  commenced  but  was  unfinished  at 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Stockholm,  15th  April,  1697. 

0HABLZ8  Zn.,King  of  Sweden  (1697-1718),  was  the  son  of  Charles  XI.,  and  was 
b.  at  Stocicholm  on  the  27th  June,  1683.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1697,  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  states  declared  him  of  age  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government.  The  neighlraring  powers  thought  this  a  favorable  time  to  humble 
Sweden,  then  the  great  power  of  the  n. :  and  Predcnck  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II. 
of  Poland,  and  the  czar  Peter  I.  concluded  a  league  for  this  object.   The  Danes  began 

Sj  invading  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  who  had  married  O.'s  eldest 
Bter,  and  who  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  The  young  king  immediately  resolved  on 
the  most  active  measures,  and  approached  Copenhagen  with  such  a  force  as  presently 
compelled  the  Danes  to  make  peace.  C.  now  hastened  to  meet  the  Russians;  and 
altliough  they  lay  in  an  intrenehed  camp  beneath  the  walla  of  Narva,  60,000  strong,  he 
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stormed  their  camp  on  80th  Not.,  1700.  with  8,000  Swedes,  and  defeated  them  with 

C;  slaughter.  He  next  dethroned  Augustus  U.,  and  procured  the  election  of  Stanis* 
Leszczynski  as  king  of  Poland.  Augustus  supposed  himself  safe  at  least  in  Saxony, 
his  hereditary  dominion,  but  was  followed  thither,  and  humbling  terms  of  peace  were 
dictated  at  AltranstAdt  in  1706.  C.  obtained  from  the  emperor  liberty  of  coDaCiince  for 
the  Protestaots  of  Silesia.  Learing  Saxony  with  an  army  of  4S,000  men  in  Sept.,  1707, 
he  proposed  to  advance  direct  upon  Moscow;  but  at  Smolensk  he  was  Induced,  by  the 
representations  of  the  Cossack  hitman,  Mazeppa,  to  cliange  his  plan  and  proceed  to  the 
Ukraine,  Id  bope  of  being  joined  by  the  Cossacks.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  dlsw- 
pointed,  and  after  enduring  many  hardships,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Pat- 
towa,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1709,  and  fled  to  Bender  in  the  Turkish  aominiona. 

Augustus  II.  now  revoked  the  treaty  of  Altranst&dt,  and  Uie  czar  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  assiUled  the  Swedish  territories.  But  the  regency  in  Stockholm  adopted 
measures  of  effective  and  successful  resistance,  tmd  G.  prevailed  wiUi  the  porte  to 
declare  wara^inst  Russia,  in  which  Peter  seemed  at  first  likely  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
def<.-at.  But  Russian  agents  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Turks  with  suspicions  concenn 
ing  the  ultimate  designs  of  C,  who  was  conveyed  to  Adrianople,  but  after  some  time 
escaped,  and  made  his  way  through  Hungary  and  Germany,  pressing  on  by  day  and 
night  with  extraordinary  speed  till  he  reached  Stralsund,  where  he  was  received  with 

Sfat  joy,  on  11th  (32d)  Nov.,  1714.  He  was  soon,  however,  deprived  of  Stralsund  by 
B  allied  Danes,  Saxons,  Prussians,  and  Rusdana.  After  be  had  adopted  measures  for 
the  security  of  the  Swedish  coasts,  bis  passion  for  war  led  him  to  attack  Norway.  Suc- 
cess appeared  agun  to  attend  his  arms,  when,  in  the  siege  of  Frledrichsbald,  on  80tb 
Nov.,  1718,  he  was  killed  by  a  musket-bullet.  On  his  death,  Sweden — exhausted  by  bis 
wars — ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  powers.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  com- 
prehensive designs,  and  of  great  energy  in  prosecuting  them.  His  abilities  apppesjed 
not  merely  in  military  affairs,  but  in  his  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures. His  self-wUled  obstinacy,  however,  amounted  almost  to  insanity;  in  fact,  he 
bas  been  termed -'a  brilliant  madman."  His  habits  were  exceedingly  simple:  in  eating 
and  drinking,  he  was  abstemious;  and  in  the  camp,  he  sought  no  luxuries  beyond  the 
faru  of  the  common  soldier. 

0EABIS8  Xm..KinK  of  Sweden  (1809-181^,  b.  Oct.  7,  1748.  ws-  tbe  second  son  of 
king  Adolpbus  Frederick,  and  of  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Oreat  a  Prussia.  Ue  was 
trained  for  naval  command,  and  was  long  the  high  admiral  of  Sweden,  in  which  capacity 
be  diBtlngnished  himself  by  a  great  vtctoiy  over  the  Russians  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  m 
1788,  and  by  bringing  back  his  fleet  safe  to  Carlscrona  in  the  most  perilous  season  of 
the  year.  He  was  on  several  very  important  occasions  called  to  an  active  part  in  ponti- 
ff affairs — in  the  revolution  of  1772,  when  he  was  msde  governor-general  of  Stockholm 
and  duke  of  SMermanlaod ;  after  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Gustavus  III.  in  1792, 
when  be  was  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  regency;  and  after  the  revolution  of  1809,  when 
he  became  wlmintstrator  of  tbe  kingdom,  and.  subsequently  king  The  Swedi^  mon* 
uchy  now  tiecame  limited  instead  of  despotic.  Having  no  chllo,  C.  concurred  with 
the  states  of  the  kingdom  in  choosing  as  bis  successcn*  the  fS«ncb  general,  Bemadotte, 
who  became  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deaUi  of  C,  Fek 
S,  1818.  The  prudence  o^  the  king  and  crown-prinoe  secured  the  union  of  Norway  widi 
Sweden  in  1814,  as  a  compensation  for  Finland. 

CHARLES  XIV.,KiDg  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (1818-1844)  onginally  Jeak  BAPTwrB 
JvhEB  BERHA.DOTTB,  was  b.  at  Pau,  in  the  s.  of  France,  Jan  Hi.  1764.  He  was  tbe  son 
of  a  lawyer.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  common  soldier;  became  an  ardent  par- 
tisan of  the  revolution;  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  soon 
attained  the  highest  military  rank.  But  he  was  distrusted  by  Bonaparte,  whose  ambi- 
tious schemes  he  took  no  part  in  promoting;  and  Napoleon  having  taken  offense  at  his 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Bemadotte  left  the  army  In  alsgtiBt,  and  returned 
to  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  tbe  ministerial  coudMl  to  oppose  the  British,  who 
had  landed  at  Walcheren,  but  the  breach  between  the  emperor  andhlm  grew  wider.  In 
1810,  be  was  elected  crown-prince,  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Almost  the  only 
condition  imposed  on  him  was  that  of  joining  the  Protestant  church.  He  changed  his 
name  to  Charles  John;  and  tbe  health  of  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  XIII.,  failing  in  the 
following  year,  thereinsof  government  came  almost  entirely  into  his  hands.  He  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  which  were  opposed  to  the  Interests  of 
Sweden,  particularly  aa  to  trade  with  Britain,  and  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  him 
*He  commanded  the  army  of  the  allies  in  the  o.  of  Germany,  and  defeated  Oudioot  at 
Grossbeeren,  and  Ney  at  Dennewitz.  He  showed  great  reluctance,  however,  to  ^in  in 
Uie  Invasion  of  France,  and  was  tardy  in  his  progress  southward. — He  became  king  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  Feb.  5,  1818.  He  won  for  himself  tbe  character 
of  a  wise  and  good  king.  Education,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  great 
puljlic  works,  as  well  as  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  {tmnoted  by  his 
care.   He  died  Mar.  8,  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar. 

OHAgLM  XT.,  1836-73 ;  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  succeeding  his  fatber, 
Oscar  I,,  who  was  a  son  of  Charles  XlT.  Tbe  rule  of  C.  was  liberal  and  popular.  The 
mutt  Important  event  wu  the  change  0n  1866)  In  the  oouatitntion  of  the  oarllamen^ 
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which  from  that  time  has  conaisted  not  of  four,  hut  of  two  chamhers,  one  elected  by 
the  provincial  representatives  and  the  other  by  the  people.  Charles's  kiodk'  nature  waa 
shown  in  his  firm  refusal  to  sanction  capital  punlBbmeut,  He  iiad  a  taste  for  literature 
and  art,  and  publisted  a  volume  of  poems.  In  1860,  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  Ung  of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
prince  Frwderick  of  Denmark. 

OHABLSS,  Archduke  of  Austria,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  was  b.  at 
Florence,  6th  Sept.,  1771.  Whilst  yet  a  youth,  he  pursued  military  studies  with  much 
ardor;  and  after  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  gen.  in  inferior  commands, 
he  waa  intrusted,  in  1796,  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine. 
He  fought  with  great  success  against  Moreau  at  Rastadt,  defeattid  Jourdan  in  several 
battles,  drove  the  French  over  the  Rhine,  and  concluded  his  victories  by  taking  Eelil  in 
the  winter.  In  1790,  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  was  several 
times  victorious  over  Jourdan,  protected  Swabia,  and  successfully  opposed  Massena,  In 
1800,  bad  he^th  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  service;  but  being  appointed  gov. 
gen.  of  Bohemia,  he  formed  a  new  army  there.  After  the  battle  of  Honenlinden,  he 
was  agidn  called  to  the  chief  command,  and  succeeded  in  staying  the  rapid  progress  of 
Horeau.  but  almost  immediately  entered  into  an  armistice  with  bun,  which  was  followed 
by  the  peace  of  Luneville.  In  1805,  he  commanded  the  armv  opposed  to  Massena  in 
Italy,  and  fought  the  hard  battle  of  Caldiero;  hut  upon  boa  tidings  from  Germany, 
retreated  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  to  Croatia.  This  retreat  was  one  of  his  great- 
est military  achievemeats.  In  1809,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspern,  which  first 
showed  to  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible;  but  he  did  not  promptly  enough 
follow  np  his  victory,  and  Napoleon,  who  hastened  to  reinforce  his  army,  retneved  his 
fbrtunes  at  Wagrara,  and  the  archduke  was  now  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
enemy,  till  he  reached  Znaim,  where  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  12th  July.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  he  had  no  part;  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death,  80th 
April,  1847.    He  was  author  of  Principles  of  Straiegif  (1814). 

CHARLES,  Elizabeth  Rundlb,  b.  Jan.  2,  1828:  the  wife  of  Andrew  P.  Ctiarles,  of 
London.  She  wrote  CkronicUs  of  Ike  Scknnberg-Cotta  Family  ;  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan^ 
and  other  popular  works  of  fiction.    She  d.  in  1896. 

CEUtLBS,  jAoquES  AuexAsnEK  CfisAH,  1746-1838 :  a  French  physicist,  noted  for 
skill  in  experiments  and  public  demonstrations.  He  made  the  first  balloon  to  hold  hydro- 
gen gas,  with  which  a  successful  asoent  was  made.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  number 
of  optical  instmments. 

fllTAHT.TM  ALBEST.  King  of  Sardinia  (1881-40),  b.  3d  Oct.,  1708,  was  the  son  of  the 
jwince  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy-Carignan,  and  in  1800,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title 
and  estates  in  France  and  Piedmont.  In  1817,  be  married  Muia  Theresa,  dau^ter  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany.  When  the  revolutionary  movement  took  place  In 
Piedmont  in  1831,  he  was  made  reg  'nt,  upon  the  abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  until 
Charles  Felix,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  should  arrive  to  assume  the  sovereignty. 
He  displeased  both  the  liberal  party  and  their  opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  disallowed 
all  bis  acts,  and  for  some  time  fortiade  his  appearance  at  court.  In  1820,  he  was 
si^lnted  viceroy  of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix,  27th  April,  18S1,  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  The  liberals  had  great  expectations  from  him,  but  were  fora  long  time 
disappointed;  his  government  much  resembled  the  other  Jesuitic  and  despotic  Italian  gov- 
emment%  except  that  he  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  restrict 
tiie  influence  of  the  clergy  in  political  affairs.  It  was  not  till  after  the  elevation  of 
Piua  IX.  to  the  popedom,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  reform,  that 
the  Sardinian  government  adopted  the  constitutional  and  liberal  policy  to  which  U  has 
since  adhered.  0.  A.  entered  warmly  into  the  project  of  Italian  unity,  and  evidently 
expected  toplace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  movement  and  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.  When  the  Lombards  and  Venetians  roRC  against  the  Austrian  government,  he 
declared  war  against  Austria.  23d  Mar.,  1848,  and  at  first  was  exceedingly  successful, 
but  was  insufflclently  supported  by  tlie  Lombards,  and  finally  defeated  by  the  Austriaus  ; 
80  that  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Novara,  23d  Mar.,  1849,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  integrity  of  bis  kingdom,  to  resign  the  crown  tn  favor  of  Ids  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Portugal,  and  died  at  Oporto  on  28th  July  of  the 
same  year. 

ORitTIT.TBI  AVaiJSTVS,  1757-1828,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He  assumed 
the  government  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  the  next  year  entered  the  Prussisn  army,  in 
which  he  remained  until  the  defeat  at  Jena  in  1806,  when  he  became  a  member  ot  the 
Rhenish  confederacy  and  furnished  aid  to  the  French.  In  1813,  be  joined  in  the  coali- 
tion agiunst  Napoleon,  and  took  command  of  an  army  of  Saxons.  Hessians,  and  Rus- 
siaus.  He  fought  among  the  allies  ia  1815,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  rewarded  his 
services  by  enlarging  his  principality  and  making  it  a  grand  duchy.  Charles  was  an 
Intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  other  men  of  letters. 

CHABLE8  THE  BOLD,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1467-77),  son  of  Philip  the  Good,  of  the  house 
of  Vttlois,  and  of  Isabella  nf  Portugal,  wash.  atDiion  on  10th  Nov.,  148a,  and  bore,  during 
his  father's  life,  the  title  of  count  of  Cbarolals.   He  was  of  a  fiery,  ambitious,  and  violent 
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disposition.  From  an  early  period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  declared  enemj  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  nominal  feudal  superior  of  Burgundy.  Louis  having  caused 
Philip  to  deliver  up  some  towns  on  the  Somme,  C.  left  his  father's  court  and  formed  aa 
alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne  and  some  of  the  great  nobles  of  France  for  the  main- 
tenance of  feudal  rights  a^nst  the  crown.  Their  forces  ravaged  Picardy  and  Isle-de 
France,  they  threatened  Paris,  and  defeated  the  king  at  Montlh^.  The  result  was 
a  treaty  by  which  the  count  of  Charolais  obtained  the  towns  on  the  Somme  and  the 
counties  of  Bolonie,  Guinea,  and.  Pontiileu  for  himself.  In  1467,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  duke  of  Burgundy.  Kcher  and  more  powerful  than  any  prince  of  that  time, 
he  concaved  the  design  of  restoring  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  for  this  purpose  of 
conquering  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Switzerland.  Whilst  he  was  making 
preparations  for  war,  Louis  invited  him  to  a  conference ;  he  hesitated,  and  Louis  by  his 
agents  stirred  up  the  citizens  of  Liege  to  revolL  Meanwhile  C.  consented  to  the  con- 
ference, and  the  news  coming  of  what  liad  taken  place  at  Liege,  he  seized  the  king,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  withheld  by  his  councilor  Comines,  would  have  put  him  to  death. 
He  compelled  Louis,  however,  to  accompany  him  to  Liege,  and  apparently  to  sanction 
the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on  the  citizens.  War  raged  between  them  afterwards 
with  but  little  intermission  till  1475.  In  Sept.  of  that  year,  C.  found  himself  at  leisure 
to  attempt  the  t)rosecution  of  his  favorite  scheme  of  conquest,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  oi  Lorraine.  In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Switzerland,  stormed  Q-randson, 
and  hanged  and  drowned  the  ^[amaon;  but  was  soon  after  terribly  defeated  by  the 
Swiss  near  that  place,  and  lost  his  baggage  and  much  treasure.  Thi-ee  monttis  after,  Iw 
appeared  again  m  Switzerland  wi^  a  new  army  of  00,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Herat, 
where  he  austaioed,  on  June  SS,  1476,  anotiier  and  more  trarible  defeat.  £tter  this  he 
sank  into  despondency,  and  let  his  nails  and  beard  grow.  But  the  news  that  the  young 
dnlce  Ren6  of  Lorraine  was  attempting  to  recover  his  territories,  roused  him,  and  he  laid 
si^  to  Nancy.  His  army  was  small ;  Italian  auxiliaries,  whom  he  had  hired,  went 
over  to  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  battle  which  be  too  rashly  fought,  he  lost  his  life,  Jan.  6, 
1477.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Maria,  married  the  emperor  Maximilian  L  With  his 
life  ended  the  long  successful  resistance  of  the  great  French  vassals  to  the  central  power 
of  the  mooarchy. 

OHABLM  OITT,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  on  the  James  and  Chlckahomlny  riven  ;  200 
sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  G066,  fncL  oolored.    Prodnctloni,  eora,  irtieat,  oam,  etc.  Oa 

seat,  Charles  City. 

OEASLES  EKMA'HUEL  I.,  duke  of  Savor  (1680-1680),  called  the  Great,  was  b.  at  the 
castle  of  Rivoli.  13th  Jan.,  1563,  and  succeeded  his  father  Emmanuel  FhLllbert  in  1580. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  at  first  allied  himself  politically  with 
Spain,  and  made  war  against  France  for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  (or  Saluces),  which 
he  obtained  in  1601,  upon  the  cession  of  some  other  territories  to  France.  Bat  he  after- 
wards Joined  France  and  Venice  to  oppose  the  preponderant  power  of  Spain  in  Italy; 
then  all^  himself  with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  Montferrat,  but 
RuffAred,  in  consequence,  the  direst  calamities,  great  part  of  his  dominions  being  con- 
quered in  the  Frendi,  and  in  their  hands  when  he  died,  36th  July,  1680.  He  was  a 
/jrince  of  vast  ambitU>n,  and  for  whom  no  enterprise  was  too  bold. 

CEASIES,  sumamed  KASTXL— le.,  the  hammer^wasthe  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last  Merovingian  kings,  and  was  b.  about  600  a.d.  After 
his  father's  death  in  714,  he  was  proclaimed  mayor  of  the  palace  by  the  Austrasian  party. 
King  Chilperic  and  be  now  quarreled,  and  a  civil  war  arose  which  ended  in  C. 
becoming  undisputed  mayor  of  the  palace  and  ruler  of  the  Franks.  During  the  latter 
yean  of  his  life,  he  indeed  allowed  the  nominal  throne  to  remain  occupied — the 
titular  kings  being  mere  puppets  in  his  hands.  He  isis  much  enf^aged  in  wars  against 
the  revolt^  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  etc.,  but  his  importance  as  a  his- 
toric personage  is  chiefly  due  to  his  wars  against  the  Saracens,  who,  having  conquered 
Septimania  from  the  western  Goths  in  720,  advanced  thence  into  Aquilaine,  conquered 
Bordeaux,  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitainc,  crossed  tlic  Garonne,  advanced  to  the 
Loire,  and  threatened  Tours.  C.  defeated  them  l>ctwecn  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  7S2  in  a 
ygreat  battle,  in  which  their  leader,  Abd-ur-Rabrnfin,  fell,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
f  progress  in  Europe,  which  had  flllcd  all  Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them 
e^min788,  when  they  had  advanced  in  the  Burgundian  territories  as  far  as  Lron: 
di'prived  ihem  of  Languedoc,  which  lie  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks;  and  left 
tiicm  nothing  of  their  pos.<«SRions  n.  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond  tlie  river  Aude.  He  died 
on  the  23d  Oct.,  741,  at  Quiercy  on  tlic  Oise.  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  his  projects, 
and  his  greatness,  leaving  tlie  government  of  the  kingdom  to  be  divided  between  his  two 
sons — Curloman,  and  Pepin  the  Short. 

CHABLE8  MIX,  a  co.  in  s.e.  S.  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  river  ;  formed  1863  ;  organ- 
ized in  1H79.    Co.  seat.  Wheeler.    Area,  1130  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  4178. 

CHABLES  RIVER,  a  stream  rising  In  Central  Massachusetts,  and  flowing  easterly  to 
iloston  harbor.  It  affords  valuable  water-power  in  many  places,  and  in  its  Enrercoanr 
its  banks  are  lined  with  large  and  small  manufacturing  villages. 

OHABLBPB  WAZV,  a  common  name  for  the  constellation  of  Urea  Major  (q.T.). 
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OSABimOV,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  South  Carolina  on  the  ocean,  and  including  several 
talanda;  193  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  59,908,  includes  colored.  The  Santee  river  Is  the  n.  e. 
border,  and  the  ABhlev,  Edlsto,  and  Cooper  rivers  Intersect  the  co.  The  surface  is  low 
and  level,  and  much  of  the  soli  Is  very  rich,  producing  sea-island  and  short  staple  cotton, 
zloe,  com,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The  Atlantic  Ooam  I4ne,  the  Plant  System,  and  the 
South  Candlna  and  Gem^  nllroads  Intersect.  Co.«eat,  Charieston. 

CQBCIJtZmOV.Gityand  co.seatof  Ckiles  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Ciereland,  Cincinnati,  CUcago 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  Citv  railroads;  46  m.  v.  of  Tone 
Haute.  It  has  a  State  normal  school,  churches,  national  bank';,  and  newspapers,  and 
manufactures  flour,  woolens,  iron,  etc   Pop.  '90,  4185. 

0HABLS8TOH,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Charleston  co..  South  Carolina;  the 
largest  city  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  the  Southern  States;  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  about  6  miles  from  the  ocean;  lat.  82^  47' 
n. ;  long.  79°  67'  w. ;  100  miles  8.s.e.  of  Columbia;  82  miles  n.e.  of  Savannah. 

History.— In  1669  an  English  colony  landed^  Port  Royal,  but  removed  the  next 
year,  and  founded  Charles  Town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley  River,  8  miles  above  the 
present  city.  In  1680  the  town  was  transferred  to  the  peninsula  between  the  A^ley 
and  Cooper  Rivers.  lo  1685-6  many  Huguenot  refugees  settled  in  Charleston,  but  Its 
growth  was  slow  until  the  development  of  the  cotton  trade.  In  1755,  1200  exiles  from 
Acadia  settled  in  Charleston,  and  in  1798,  500  French  refugees  from  San  Domingo.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Charleston  was  one  of  the  chief  dtles  of  America,  and  wss 
the  first  Southern  city  that  entered  into  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1775.  June  28, 
1776,  the  garrison  on  Sullivan's  Island,  commanded  "by  Colonel  Moultrie,  repulsed  an 
attack  by  a  British  fleet,  but  the  city  was  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Iby  12, 1780, 
after  an  obstinate  defense.  Charleston  was  incorporated  in  1788,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  state  till  1790.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  nuUiflcatton  movement  of  1882,  and  the 
first  open  action  in  favor  of  secession  was  taken  here,  In  the  Declaration  of  Secession, 
December  20, 1860.  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Confederates,  April 
12-18, 1861.  In  1868,  a  Federal  fleet,  under  Admiral  Dupont.  attacked  the  fortifica- 
tions In  tiie  harbcff,  tmt  without  saccess,  and  the  city  rraiained  In  possession  of  the 
Confederates  until  the  surrender  of  Colombia  to  Genial  Sherman.  February-  17, 1866, 
when  it  was  evacuated,  and  sll  the  public  buildings,  stores,  cotton-warehouses,  and 
shipping  were  fired  by  order  of  General  Hardee,  the  Confederate  commands.  The 
Union  forces  took  possession  February  18.  During  the  war  many  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  towent  and  steeples  of  the  churches  riddled  with  shot  and  shell. 
Between  1860  and  1865  commerce  was  utterly  ruined,  and  not  until  a  year  after  the 
peace  was  the  city  arain  made  a  port  of  entry.  Charleston  was  damaged  by  a 
cyclone,  August  36,  1^;  and  on  the  night  of  August  81, 1686,  one-half  the  city  was 
aoBtroyed  by  a  severe  earthquake,  witii  a  loss  exceeding  $5,000,000.  ~ 

ToFoaRAPOT. — Charleston  Is  a  beautiful  old  town,  with  picturesque  houses,  adorned 
with  vine-covered  balconies,  and  surrounded  generally  by  semi-tropical  gardens.  It  lies 
on  a  peninsula  three  miles  long  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  wide.  At  the  ex- 
tremitv  is  the  t>eautiful  Battery,  situated  like  that  of  New  York,  a  broad  esplanade. 
1500  feet  long,  with  a  good  view  of  the  harbor  and  the  forts.  Facing  it  is  a  curving 
row  of  beautiful  residences,  both  old  and  new.  West  of  the  Battery  is  White  Point 
Garden,  on  Battery  Square,  shaded  by  fine  live-oaks,  and  containing  the  Jasper  Monu- 
ment, commemorating  the  gallant  act  of  the  Revolutionary  hero,  and  the  bronze  bust 
of  Wm.  Gllmore  Slmms,  the  Southern  novelist.  Meeting  Street,  the  principal  business 
street,  extends  from  the  Garden  to  the  railroad  station.  The  lower  portion  is  lined  with 
flue  private  houses,  embowered  in  roses  and  myrtles.  At  Its  intersection  with  Broad 
Street  is  a  group  of  public  buildings ;  the  Court  House  and  the  new  Post  Otflce  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  the  City  Hall,  containing  some  valuable  portraits,  and  St.  AUcbael's 
Church,  built  in  1753-61.  It  resembles  St.  Martln's-in-tbe-fields,  Ixindon,  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  Colonial  church  in  America.  In  the  lofty  tower  is  a  fine  set  of  chimes, 
brought  from  England  in  1764.  The  church  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
in  lw6.  On  the  upper  part  of  Meeting  Street  is  Marion  or  Citadel  Square,  containing 
a  statue  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  famous  South  Carolina  statesman.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  square  is  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  usually  known  as  tho 
Citadel.  On  lliencxt  street  east.  Church  Street,  is  St.  Philip's  Church,  similar  in  stylo 
to  St.  Michael's.  It  is  the  thiiil  building,  but  is  a  copy  of  the  church  destroyed  in 
1835.  The  churchyard  contains  Calhoun's  grave.  On  a  side  street,  near  Church  Street, 
stands  the  interesting  old  Huguenot  church,  the  only  one  in  America  still  using  a  truns- 
laUon  of  the  French  liturgy,  published  atNeufchatel  in  1787.  On  East  Bay  is  the  old 
pre-RBTolutionatT  post  office,  and  the  handsome  new  marble  Custom  House,  which  cost 
13,000,000. 

iNSTrrtmoNS,  BTC.—The  most  prominent  charitable  institutions  are  the  Orphan 
House,  founded  in  1792,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  America;  Uie 
Enston  Home  for  the  Aeed,  consistine  of  n  group  of  forty  cotlajrcB  and  n  churrh  ;  the 
Home  for  Widows  and  Daughters  of  Confederate  Soldiers,' the  City  Hospital,  and  Roper 
Hospital.  "There  are  60  churches  and  2  synagogius.  like  most  prominent  churches 
besioes  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Philip's  are  the  handsome  Cizcnlar  Church  (Congrega- 
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tfonal),  and  St.  Flubar's  Cathedrst,  rebuilt  In  1890.  Charleston  has  a  high  scbfwl  and 
several  publlo  schools;  the  Avery  Normal  Instltate  f  or  colored  teachers  and  WalUnsford 
Academy  for  colored  youth;  and  the  Porter  Manual  Training  Institute.  The  hTgher 
educational  institutions  are  Charleston  College,  founded  in  1786,  vhich  contains  a  fine 
museum,  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  and  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy, 
whose  cadets  fired  the  first  shot  in*tbe  CivU  War  from  a  battery  on  Morris  Island  against 
the  Star  oftht  WtA^  Jan.  0, 1861.  The  libraries  are  the  Charleston,  founded  in  11^  the 
Apprentices*,  and  the  Mlnon*.  The  principal  clubs  are  tiie  Charleston  Clab,  the  Caro- 
lina Yacbt  Club,  tlie  Queen  City  Club  uud  the  St.  Cecilia  tiociety,  founded  about  1782, 
and  probably  the  oldest  social  organization  in  the  country,  and  the  most  exclusive  in 
Cbarleston.  The  principal  parlt  is  White  Point  Garden,  The  Park  In  front  of  the 
City  Hall  contains  a  statue  oi  William  Pitt,  erected  In  1770  ;  the  right  arm  was  shot  off 
by  the  British  in  1780.  At  the  west  end  of  Broad  Street  is  a  popular  resort,  skirting  an 
inlet  of  the  Ashley  River,  Marion  Square  is  used  as  a  parade-ground,  and  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  dty  1b  WashlDgton  Race-course,  opened  in  1793.  BuUivan's  Idand 
has  a  fine  beach,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Two  bridges  over  the  Ashley  River 
give  access  to  the  suburbs,  which  abouod  in  picturesque  scenery  and  In  places  of  inter- 
est. One  of  the  chief  attractions  is  the  Qaraens  of  Magnolia,  containing  superb  mag- 
nolia bushes,  sometimes  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  also  fine  magnolias  and 
japonicas.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  Church  of  St.  James,  Goosecreek,  built  in 
1711,  and  near  it  la  a  superb  avenue  of  oaks,  two  hundred  years  old.  North  of  the 
city,  three  mites  from  the  City  Hall,  la  the  beautiful  Magnolia  Cemetery,  famous  for  its 
azaleas,  magnolias,  cameliaa,  and  fine  llve-oaka,  the  trunk  of  one  having  a  glrUi  of 
eighteen  feet. 

Habbor. — The  harboTt  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Riven^ 
has  an  average  width  of  two  miles  and  a  depth  of  for^  feet  at  the  city.  A  bar  extend* 
ing  la  front  of  Sullivan's  and  Morris  forms  an  outer  harbor.  Since  the  conatrucUon  of 
Jetties  at  these  Islands,  the  channel  has  been  deepened  to  22-26  feet.  A  ligbtiiouse 
west  of  this  channel  has  a  light  elevated  183  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  Island  oppoeite 
the  Battery  Is  Castle  Pinckoey ;  Fort  Ripley  is  farther  out.  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  and  Fort  Johnston,  on  James  Island,  stand  opposite  each  other,  and  Fort  Sumter 
la  on  a  small  Island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  halfway  between  them.  The  city  has 
about  nine  miles  of  water  front,  and  most  of  the  wharves  lie  on  the  Cooper  River.  The 
Clyde  line  of  steamships  ply  between  Charle.^ton  and  New  York,  and  there  is  steamboat 
connection  also  with  Boston,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  Georgetown,  Beaufort  and  the 
Florida  ports.  Charleston  is  the  terminus  of  the  Plant  system  of  railroads,  and  of  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  roads,  and  the  city  haa  ample 
street  railroad  accommodations. 

CouMEBCE. — Before  the  war  Charleston  was  the  chief  cotton  port  in  the  United 
States,  but  It  now  ranks  after  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  present  prosperity  of 
the  city  Is  owing  to  the  discovery  of  valuable  beds  of  phosphates,  the  best  of  which 
are  on  the  Ashley  River.  In  1895  the  number  of  manufactones  In  Charleston  was  406, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,077,000,  employing  6,868  persons,  and  the  value  of  the 
products  was  $16,88*2,000.  The  princliAl  products  were  fertilizers,  value  $4,266,000; 
rice,  $1,000,000;  saw  and  Inmber  mill  prodncta,  9860,000;  cotton  goods,  9700,000;  and 
fiour  and  grist,  $700,000.  The  receipts  Included 420,100  bales  of  n^and  cotton;  276,778 
tons  of  crude  phosphate  rock;  81,908,689  cubic  feet  of  lumber  and  cross-ties;  74,492  bar- 
rels of  rosin;  88,428  bales  of  domestic  cotton  goods;  and  160,000  tons  of  fertilizers.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  aggregated  $29,169,000.  In  the  calendar  year  1896,  the  value 
of  all  imports  was  $646,684,  and  of  all  exports,  $11,149,168.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  cotton,  rice,  fertilizers,  phosphates,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  iron  and  steel.  Large 
qnantities  of  fmlts  and  earlv  v^tables  are  shipped  to  northern  cities.  In  1895  the 
assessed  valuations  were,  real,  91^680,364,  personal,  $6,112.4'I2--total  $22,742,886,  with 
a  Ux  Tttte  of  $21  per  $1,000;  and  tn  1886  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $8,880,700.  The 
city  has  an  elevation  of  eight  or  ten  feet;  the  averaffe  temperature  in  summer  Is  79.56**; 
In  winter,  67.46^.  The  drainage  Is  tidal,  and  water  Is  supplied  by  artesian  wells.  Fop. 
■90,  64,966. 

OKABLSSTOIT,  town,  capital  of  W.  Va.,  and  co.  seat  of  Kanawha  cotmty;  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers,  130  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Wheeling,  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Central  lines,  and  the  Charleston,  Clendennin,  and  Sutton  raiUMds 
Intersect.  0.  Is  an  important  shipping  point;  packets  to  Plttsirarg,  Cindnnatl,  and 
OaUlpoUs  carrying  the  coal,  iron  ore  and  timber  found  in  Its  neighb(H>hood.  The  niann- 
&ctures  indude  Iron,  flour,  sawed  lumber,  barrels,  pumps,  woolens,  and  cigars.  The 
salt  springs  above  the  city  are  exceeded  in  productiveness  by  those  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
only.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  state  house  and  custom  bouse.  C.  has  an  opera 
house,  hotels,  churches,  t^nks,  and  several  newspapers.  A  fort  was  built  at  C.  about 
1766;  the  town  was  incorporated  Ui  1794:  as  a  city,  1870.  It  has  been  the  capital  since 
1800,  with  the  exc«)ti<m  xA  the  period,  1876-85,  when  Wheeling  was  the  seat  of  goran- 
ment.  Fop.  *00^  6742;  since  said  to  have  more  ttian  doubled. 

flKASUBROWH,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  bat  formerly  a  city  of  Middlesex  ca,  Mass. 
It  Is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Charles  river,  and  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  two  free  bridges.   The  Mystic  river,  which  unites  with  the  diaries  at  this 
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point,  forms  the  boundary  on  ^he  e.  and  north.  The  pop.  In  1873,  when  the  city 
was  annexed  to  Boston,  was  38,873.  From  the  territo^  of  Cbarlestown,  orieiaally  veiy 
iaxgfi,  BOTenU  towns  have  been  taken  cm  its  north«ii  ude.  The  sunace  of  tlw 
ramiuning  ptnlion  Is  very  uneven,  two  eminenoes.  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hills,  rising  near 
the  centre,  and  affording  many  fine  building  sites.  On  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  a 
celebrated  battle  of  the  Tevolution,  June  17,  1775,  commemorated  by  a  granite  shaft 
erected  on  the  summit  and  risine  to  the  height  of  330  feet.  The  corner-atoDe  of  this 
monument  was  laid  in  1825  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  and  the  work  was  finished  in  1848. 
The  attempt  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  to  fortify  this  eminence  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  battle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  was  burned  by 
the  British,  being  set  on  fire  by  shells  from  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  and  by  men  wbo 
were  sent  across  the  Charles  for  that  purpose.  C.  is  well  built,  having  some  fine 
streets  and  residences.  It  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  Mystic  Lake,  excellent 
schools,  churches  of  various  denominations,  a  public  library,  and  a  home  for  aged  and 
iadigenl  women.  The  state  prison  was  formerly  located  here  and  the  buildings  used 
for  UiaC  purpose  are  still  standing.  A  navy-yard  of  the  United  States,  covering  more 
than  70  acres  of  mnnd,  and  having  all  the  appointments  required  for  such  an  estabUdi- 
ment,  has  existed  here  since  ITWi.  C.  is  also  a  place  of  conaldet^le  boslness.  It  has 
manofsctories  of  steam  engines,  boUeis  and  machinery^  of  atone  and  brass'ware,  gas 
flztnres,  mechanics'  tools,  leather,  draw-pipes,  sugar,  soap,  etc. 

OEAXLESTOWH,  village  and  co.  se&t  of  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Ya.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  10  m.  s.w.  from  Harper's  Ferry;  pop.  '90,  2387.  It  is  in  a 
fine  agricultural  district.  It  was  in  this  village  that  John  Brown  was  tried,  condemned^ 
and  banged  Dec  2,  1859,  and  here  a  confederate  fwce  surprised  union  tHWps,  Oct,  18, 
1803,  without  gaining  any  advantage. 

CHABIiET,  Nicolas  Toubbaint,  a  French  painter  and  engraver,  b.  in  Paris,  1793, 
was  for  some  years  employed  as  a  derk  in  a  government  o£Bce.  but  lost  his  place  at  the 
TBstoxation.  1815,  on  account  of  his  BonapartEsm,  and  in  consequence  betook  himself  to 
art.  After  studying  awhile  under  Oros,  he  gradually  formed  for  himself  a  style  In 
which  he  had  no  rival.  C.  is  the  B&anger  of  caricature,  but  without  the  politi<»l  bit* 
temess  and  sarcasm  sometimes  found  in  the  poet  His  genial  sketches  of  French  life 
and  manners  were  studied  with  equal  admiration  in  the  stuons  of  the  aristocracy  and  in 
the  ateliers,  barracks,  taverns,  etc.,  of  the  lower  classes.  C.  was  especially  successful 
In  his  sketches  of  soldiers  and  children.  His  designs  are  free  from  exaggeration,  while 
full  of  spirit,  interest,  and  naXvet6;  and  his  titles  or  mottoes  were  often  so  witty  uut 
suggestive,  that  dramatic  writers  have  founded  pieces  upon  them.  His  sketches  and 
liuographs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  widely  distributed.  Among  his  paintings,  the 
most  remarkable  are — "An  Episode  in  the  Russian  Campaign"  (in  the  museum  at 
Versailles);  "Horeau's  Crossing  of  the  Rhine"  (at  Lyons);  and  a  "Procession  of  the 
Wounded"  (at  Bordeaux).    C.  died  in  1845. 

CHABXKVILIE,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from 
Hezi^res,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Meua&  It  to  a 
thriving  place,  well  built,  with  clean  spacious  streets.  It  has  msnufactures  of  hard* 
ware,  leather,  and  beer,  and  the  Meuse  affords  facilities  for  conslderablB  trade  in  coal, 
iron,  slate,  wine,  and  nails.   Pop.  '91,  17,890. 

OHABLETOIZ,  a  co.  In  n  .w.  Michigan,  on  lake  Michigan  and  Green  river ;  437  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '90,  9686.  Grand  Traverse  bay  bounds  the  county  on  the  w.,  and  Little  Traverse 
Day  on  the  north.    The  chief  business  is  agriculture.    Co.  seat,  Boyne. 

OEABLEVOIZ,  a  CO.  In  the  province  of  Qncbec,  Canada,  forming  a  triangle,  one  side 
of  which  runs  80  or  90  m.  along  the  n.w.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  SsguenOT;  liver ;  6,334  sq.m.;  pop.  '91,  19;037,  of  whom  all  but  16  were  Bomaa 
Catholics.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  It  is  inter- 
sected  by  five  or  six  rivers  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  that  joins  the  Bague- 
nay.    Chief  town,  St.  Paul's  Fay. 

GHAKLEVOIX,  Pierbe  Fraii^oib  Xavibb  db,  1683-1761;  a  French  Jesuit  who 
was  sent  as  a  teacher  to  Quebec  in  1705.  After  about  five  years  he  returned  to  France, 
and  became  professor  of  belles-lettres.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1730,  and  journeyed 
up  the  Bt.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  and  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  went  to  Paris.  His  princiral  work  is  a  valuable  SiaUny  ^  JTmp  France  (or 
Canada),  which  was  not  publidied  in  English  until  1865.  He  also  wrote  a  history  ol 
Christianity  in  Japan,  ana  a  history  of  Paraguay. 

OEABIOGK.   Bee  Hustakd. 

CHAXLOI%  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  sitnated  on  the  Haas,  about  S  m.  bl8.w.  of 
Rotterdam.  It  Is  memorable  on  account  of  a  terrible  accident  which  occurred  here  In 
1618,  when  a  religious  procession  crossing  the  ice  in  defiance  of  magisterial  prohibition, 
8.000  of  them  were  precii^tated  into  the  Maas.   Pop.  3,000. 

CHABLOnX,  a  co.  In  a.  Vin^inia,  on  Staunton  river;  intersected  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  the  Southern  railroads;  500  aq.  m. ;  pop.  15,077,  Iticlud.  colored.  Surface 
hilly;  productions,  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  tobacco.   Co.  seat,  Smlthville. 
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CHAELOTTB,  a  co.  In  b,w.  New  Bninewick,  on  the  Hidne  border  and  the  bay  of 
Fandy;  1323  sq.  m.;  pop.  *01,  28,762.  The  country  ia  traversed  by  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Canada,  and  the  North  American  and  European  laUroads.  ShipbnUdtng  and  sea- 
flshing  are  the  occnpations  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants.   Chief  town,  St. 

Andrews  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  nver. 


Itghts,  water-worka,  public  library,  high  schw)!,  national  banks,  and  several  weekly  and 

monthly  periodicals. 

GHASLOnE,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Mecklenbmv  co.,  N.  C,  on  Sugar  Creek,  and  the 
Southern  and  the  Seal>oard  Air  Line  railroads ;  miles  s.  w.  of  Salisbury.  The  city  Is 
In  iba  gold  region  of  the  state,  and  a  branch  mint  was  established  here  in  1838  which 
was  closed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvll  war,  and  reopened  in  1660,  and  made  an 
assay  office.  The  city  has  many  handsome  reaidences,  churches,  and  hotels,  two  opera 
houses,  Biddle  University  (Fresb.),  public  library,  public  park,  a  military  Inatltate, 
national  banks,  several  newspapers,  manufactures  of  cotton,  Iron,  machinery,  tobacco, 
cotton  seed  oil,  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements,  etc  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  (q.  v.)  was  adopted  here  in  May,  1776.  In  1780  the  Briush  occupied 
Charlotte.   Pop.  '80,  70W;  '90,  11,567. 

CKABLOnS  AMALIS,  chief,  or  rather  only,  town  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin 
group  of  the  Antilles,  in  lat.  16°  20^  n.,  long.  64°  60'  west.  It  contiOns  11,400  bahStA- 
tante,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  spacious 
harbor,  which  is  largely  visited  by  European  ships  in  general. 

CHAKLOTTB  AUOTOTA,  1796-1617;  daughter  of  Oeorge  IV.  and  Queen  Caroline  of 
Xus^and.  She  was  well  educated  under  the  care  of  the  blsnt^  of  Bxeter  and  Lady  Clifford. 
It  was  desired  that  she  should  wed  the  prince  of  Oruige,  but  she  loved  and  married 

grince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coborg,  who,  long  after  her  death,  became  king  of  Belgium, 
he  was  married  May  2,  1816;  was  delivered  of  a  still-bom  child  early  in  Nov.  of  Uie 
next  year,  and  died.  In  consequence  of  malpractice,  as  was  believed.  Her  officiating 
physician  committed  suidde.  Her  domestic  life  was  most  wretched,  as  her  pabUahaS 
letters  show. 

OHABLOm  BASBO&,  or  BocA  Obamdb,  an  Met  in  the  golf  coast  of  Florida,  25  m. 
Ions,  and  8  to  10  m.  wide,  with  an  entrance  three-^onrths  w  a  mile  wide,  and  80  to  40 
ft.  de«>.  There  is  a  good  harbor,  sheltered  from  the  sea  1^  •  numlMr  of  islands.  Wild 
fowl,  nih,  and  oysters  are  |dentif uL 

OHAXLOT'TEMBUBO,  a  t  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  BrandenbUK,  Is  situated  an 
the  Spree,  9  m.  w.  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  road  leatOng  through  the 
TMergarten,  and  affording  a  favorite  promenade  to  the  Bo-lIners,  C.  contains  a  royal 
piUace,  with  a  fine  garden  and  splendid  orangery,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  anti- 
auitles  and  works  of  art.  In  a  beautiful  part  of  the  puk  a  mausoleum,  designed  by 
Sehinkel,  cmitalns  the  remains  of  Frederick  William  III,  and  his  wife,  the  guAen  Lolse^ 
with  thdlr  statues  by  Bauch,  and  also  of  Kaiser  Wilhehn  I.   Pop. '96, 182,8s. 

flwsMiiFpTKaviT.T.^^  A  ci^  aud  CO.  seat  of  Albemarie  co.,  Ya.,  07  m.  n.w.  of  Richmond, 
on  the  Southern  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroads.  It  is  In  an  agricultural  and 
frult-^owing  region,  has  ImporUmt  manufactures,  and  Is  the  seat  of  the  nuiversl^  of 
Virginia,  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  Montlcello,  Jefferson's  home,  isbntSm. 
distant.    Pop.  '90,  6681. 

CHABLOTTETOWV,  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  Queens  co.  and  on  the  s.  coast, 
Is  situated  on  Hillsborough  bay.  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  which  admit  the  largest 
vessels.  The  town  stands  on  rising  ground  and  contains  a  provincial  building^  govern- 
ment building,  court-house,  T.  M.  C.  A.  building,  an  athensenm,  exchange,  a  Dcnnlnlon 
building  (poat'OiSce,  etc.),  clty-hall,  two  hospitals,  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  a  normal 
school,  Prince  of  Wales  college,  St.  Dunstan's  (R.  C.)  college,  a  Methodist  college,  and 
a  business  college.  A  woolen  factory,  iron  foundry,  carriage  and  furniture  factories, 
railroad  workshops,  breweries,  and  the  exportation  of  grains  (except  wheat),  pork, 

Ktatoes  Mid  fish,  make  it  a  busy  place.    There  are  steamers  to  various  ports  of  the 
iminlon,  churches,  banks,  gas  and  electric  lights,  excellent  watenrwks,  splendid 
driving  courses,  aud  newspapers.   Pop.  '81,  11,485;  '91,  11,874. 

OHASLTOll',  a  co.  In  s.e.  (Georgia,  on  the  Florida  border,  including  a  wntion  of  the 
great  OkefenokB  swamp;  1065  sq.  m. :  pop.  '90, 8385,  Includ.  colored.  Proanctiona,  rioe, 
cotton,  tar,  and  turpentine.   Surface  level  and  soli  sandy.   Co.  seat,  Trader's  Hill. 

inmM  (Lat.  earmm,  a  song),  properly  a  form  of  words,  generally  In  verse,  sup- 
posed to  possess  some  occult  power  of  a  hurtful,  a  healing,  or  a  protective  kind.  Charms 
exert  their  influence  either  by  being  recited,  or  by  being  written  and  worn  on  the  per- 
son; and,  in  this  latter  case,  they  may  be  classed  with  amulets  (q.  v.).  The  nature  of 
this  superstition  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  Incantation  ;  see  also  Magic. 

OHAKKAKTS  QABBIXIXS,  French  romance,  attributed  to  Henri  lY.,  who  sent  the 
song  with  music  to  his  mistress,  Gabrielle  d'Estr^,  in  a  letter  dated  May  SI  [1(167], 
before  he  went  on  the  campaign  against  the  Spaniards.  The  wwds  an  thoufdit  to  have 
been  written  by  Bertaut,  bishop  oi  Seez,  and  the  melody  Is  supposed  to  be  older.   It  Is 
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found  In  tb«  Tht9auru$  harmtmieu$  oi  Besard  QflOSQ,  and  In  the  CbMwf,  oh  Tr^  dm 
HouveUea  CSUmom  (1002),  and,  although  Henri  TV.  baa  been  credited  wlib  the  miisle^ 
tiie  tme  composer  Is  unknown. 

CEAIUrEL-HOirBB  (Fr.  ehamier;  Lat.  earo,  flesh),  a  chamber  sitxiated  In  m  chnrcl^ajd 
or  other  burying-place,  in  which  the  bones  of  Uie  dead  wblch  were  thrown  up  by  the 
grav&Kliggera  were  reverently  deposited.  The  C.  was  generally  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and 
was  often  a  building  complete  in  itaclf ,  having  a  chapel  or  chantry  attached  to  it.  In 
such  cases,  the  chamel-vault  was  commonly  a  crypt  under  the  chapel ;  and  even  in 
churchee^  ft  was  not  uncommon  for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as  a  chamel- 
hoose. 

GEABJTOGK,  Stbphbh,  D.D.,  1628-80;  an  English  noa-eooformist  minister,  educated 
at  Oambridge.  He  b^an  to  preach  in  London,  and  went  thence  to  Dublin,  where  haj; 
was  BUooMful.  In  IMU,  he  was  silenced  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  returnied  to  Lon- 
don; he  continued  15  years  in  and  near  that  city,  preaching,  but  without  a  settled  con* 
greintion.  Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  published,  and  his  work  on  the  AOribuU* 
if  Gwd  is  stiU  highly  valued.  HewasavigonHuandoiiginal,aswdlas  judieionsthlnker; 
and  as  a  writer  he  was  rlvid  and  clear. 

GEAXW,  in  classical  mythology,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  Is  first  mentioned  by 
the  later  writers  of  Greece.  His  duty  was  to  ferry  the  shades  of  the  buried  dead  scroes 
the  rivers  of  the  under-world.  For  this  service,  he  exacted  an  oMiu  from  esch,  and  in 
consequence,  a  coin  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  If  this  rite  was 
neglected,  C.  refused  to  convey  the  tinhappy  shade  across,  and  it  was  doomed  to  wan- 
der  restlessly  along  the  shores  of  Acheron.  C.  Is  eeneraUy  represented  as  a  gloomv  old 
man,  with  a  rough  beard  and  wretched  clothes.  Id  the  Ktruscan  monuments,  he  nolds 
a  hammer. 

OHABOVDAS,  a  lawgiver  of  ancient  Qnece,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Pythagoras.  It  is  related  ibat  be  fell  a  sacrinoe  to  one  of  his  own  laws,  by  which 
it  was  made  a  capital  offense  to  appear  armed  In  a  public  assembly.  On  retumingfrom 
a  militaiy  expedition  he  hastened  to  quell  a  tumult,  having  his  sword  at  his  side.  Being 
reminded  by  a  citizen  of  his  law,  he  replied,  "Then  X  will  seal  it  with  nqr  blood,"  and 
immediately  plunged  bis  swiwd  into  bu  breast 

OHAXOCT,  AmuiiD  JoasFH  J»  Bnmnn,  Doe  de,  1810-8S;  a  descendant  of  BnUy; 
the  famous  marshal.  O.  took  part  in  the  revoluUon  of  1880  as  a  republican,  and  In  1888 
was  made  a  lieut  Afterwards  he  served  in  Algeria,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  ^>pointed  under  secretary  of  state.  He  was  one  of  the  zealous  republicans  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  Dec.  3, 1851,  being  imprisoned  at  Ham,  and 
afterwards  exiled  to  Belgium.  In  1854,  Napoleon  HI.  expell^  him  from  France,  and 
he  went  to  Holland  and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  campaign 
of  1816,  in  which  he  severely  ciitidsed  Napoleon's  generalship,  and  a  history  of  the  war 
in  Oennany  in  1818. 

4nra»Pi»,   Sui^ns  lint,  or  the  scn^ings  or  ravelllngs  of  linen  cloth,  used  in  the 
dressing  of  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 
OHABttUI,   See  Jbrkkd  Bkkf. 

CTI4BU^  Salmo  wnbta,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  salmon,  occurring  in  the 
lakes  of  Bntatn  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  Abundant  in  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  and  in  some  of  those  of  hdaad,  of  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Orkney,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  the  fioottish  lakes  it  Is  not  found.  It  is  the 
celebrated  oiabra  ehevaSer  of  the  lake  of  Oeneva.  It  is  sometimes  found  weighing  more 
than  2  lbs.,  but  is  generally  under  1  lb.  in  wd^t.  It  has  only  the  anterior  part  of  the 
wmer  (the  middle  line  of  the  palate)  furnished  with  the  teeth,  agreeing  in  tbta  with  the 
salmon  and  bull-trout,  and  differing  from  the  common  trout,  salmon-trout,  etc.  The 
form  is  el<mgated,  tiie  greatest  dept£  of  the  flsh  about  one  fifth  of  the  entire  length ;  the 
Una  are  nUfaer  small;  the  tail  deeply  forhsd;  the  color  of  the  back  dark  oUve,  l£e  sides 
lighter  and  qratted  with  either  red  or  white,  according  to  the  condition  in  wluch  the  flA 
is  at  the  time,  the  belly  also  being  sometimeB  deep  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  pale 
color;  these,  and  other  accidental  variation^  causing  the  fish  to  receive  different  names. 

On  some  lakes,  vast  quantities  are  caught  for  tiie  table,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  potting.  A  C.  is  now  and  then  taken  with  fly  when  the  angler  may  be  whipping 
a  lake,  which  perhaps  abounds  with  them,  for  trout ;  but  this  occurs  but  seldom.  The 
C.  will,  too,  occasioually  take  a  minnow,  if  sunk  deep  and  trailed  slowly ;  but  the  sport 
it  affords  is  of  the  most  precarious  nature.  0.  are  fast  diminishing  in  those  of  the 
English  lakes  which  they  still  inhabit^  owing  to  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
elaiuhter  which  occurs  at  the  spawning  season.  A  large  kind  of  C,  sometimes  reach- 
ing 4  lbs.  in  weight,  is  found  in  some  of  the  more  nortbem  Swedish  lakes. 

CHASBlkBB,  OB  CHAttErtlBB,  TRtmw.T.^  AsKtm  mt  Sairt-Htacinthb 
1740-1805 ;  a  native  of  Holland,  daughter  of  a  Dutch  baron,  and  married  to  a  Swiss, 
who  had  been  her  brother's  teacher.     In  1786,  appeared  her  most  important  book, 
Oaiialt,  or  Letten  Written  in  Lausanm.   She  traveled  in  France  and  England,  and  was 
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an  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Uounuat.  She  wafl  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman. 
Imt,  oiring  to  toaa  of  her  estate,  the  latter  jem  of  lier  life  were  spent  In  strict  aeclni- 
sion. 

OHABBOir,  FiBKRK,  1541-1608 ;  a  French  philosopher,  one  of  the  S5  children  of  a 
bookseller  of  Paris.  He  studied  law  at  Bruges,  and  began  practice  in  Paris,  but  not 
having  immediate  success,  he  went  into  the  church,  and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  preacher. 
At  Bordeaux  he  formed  a  short  but  famous  and  important  friendship  with  Montaigne, 
who,  OD  his  death  in  1588,  requested  C.  to  bear  the  arms  of  tiie  Hontaigoe  familj. 
In  1394,  C.  publidied  L«  Trm  Verity,  In  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
Ood  and  a  true  religion,  and  that  the  true  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  This  was 
followed  by  a  book  of  sermons,  and  in  1601  came  his  most  remarkable  worlc,  De  la 
8age»M,  a  complete  popular  system  of  mora)  philosophy.  This  work  brought  upon  its 
author  the  most  violent  attacks,  but  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for.  This,  after 
much  opposition,  began  to  appear  in  1603,  but  only  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed  when 
C.  died  suddenly  in  the  street. 

CHAST,  a  marine  or  hydrographical  map,  exhibiting  a  portion  of  a  sea  or  other 
water,  with  the  islands,  coasts  of  cotinguousland,  soundings,  currents,  etc.  See  Maf. 
In  the  English  service,  when  coasts  have  been  surveyed  by  the  admiraltv^  charts  are 
engraved,  and  are  sold  at  various  prices,  from  3a,  down  to  6dL  each,  llits  price  Is 
below  their  cost,  the  object  being  to  encourage  their  general  use  as  much  as  possible. 
Men-of-war  are  supplied  with  copies  of  every  available  C.  published,  relating  to  the 
regions  likely  to  be  visited.  There  is  a  printed  list  for  every  station.  At  GibraJtar  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  are  depots  of  charts  to  supply  ships  whose  destination 
undergoes  a  change.  All  the  charts  are  brought  home  again,  and  none  are  reissued  until 
revised  and  corrected.  The  navigating  charts,  rfiowing  the  dangers  of  coasts,  with 
fiufflcient  clearness  lo  enable  mariners  to  avoid  them,  are  generally  on  the  scale  of  hidf  an 
inrli  tu  1}  mile  ;^  those  of  lurgcr  size  show  all  the  intricacies  of  the  coast.  Ttue  merchant 
service  in  the  Untied  States  is  supplied  with  cliarts  engraved  and  sold  at  less  than  theli 
cost,  by  the  coast-survey  department  of  the  United  States  navy.  They  are  usually  con- 
structed on  the  prindple  of  Mercator's  projectiOD.   Bee  Hat. 

OHAXTA,  Maona.  See  Magna  Chabta. 

CHABTJB  XJBEBTATim,  charters  of  Ibertles;  the  Magna  Charta  (<|-T.)  ud  the 
(Tharta  de  Foresia,  the  latter  made  up  of  forest  laws  confirmed  by  Edward  i. 

CHABTE  (Fr.  a  charter;  Lat.  charta,  paper).  In  the  sense  in  which  we  have  adopted 
this  word  from  the  French,  and  in  which  it  mav  be  now  said  to  form  part  of  our  Ian* 
guage,  it  signifies  a  system  of  coDstitutiooal  law,  embodied  In  a  single  document 
Whether  any  system  of  positive  public  law  existed  in  ancient  France  is,  in  that  country, 
a  subject  of  keen  dispute  amongst  constitutional  antiquaries.  If  an^  such  there  was, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  mere  embodiment  of  traditions,  and  not  the 
result  of  any  single  act  of  the  national  will.  Whilst  France  was  divided  into  provinces 
and  communes,  local  liberties  and  privileges  unquestionably  existed;  but  where  the 
nation  constituted  no  single  body,  a  constitutional  charter  was  impoariole.  The 
first  traces  of  sw^  a  C.  appear  in  the  14th  c. ;  and  it  is  known  in  the  history  of  thepub> 
lie  law  of  France  as  the  grand  charter,  or  the  charter  of  Klnir  John.  Up  tu  this  time,  the 
kings  had  called  together  only  partial  assemblies,  but  in  1S5S  ^puties  from  the  whole 
kingdom  were  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Tne  nobility  and  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  were  represented  by  400  dejiuties,  the  commons  or  third  estate  1^  a 
like  number.  This  body  assum»<i  lo  itself  the  initiative,  and  prepared  a  species  of  con- 
stitution, which  was  accepted  by  the  king.  The  chief  triumph  of  the  third  estate  on 
this  occasion  consisted  in  carrying  through  the  doctrine,  that  the  decision  of  any  two 
estates  should  be  Invalid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  The  three  orders,  who 
seem  to  have  composed  but  one  assembly,  tiien  proceeded  to  impose  a  series  of  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  monarch,  which,  confirmed  by  the  dauphin  two  jeara  later, 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  liberties  subsequently  asserted  at  the  revolution. 

But  the  constitution  to  which  the  term  C.  is  roost  frequently  applied  by  the  French 
and  by  us,  is  that  in  which  Louis  XYIII.  soleronly  acknowledged  therightsof  the  nation 
on  his  restoration  in  1814.  This  C.  has  ever  since  been  considered  the  fundamental  law 
of  constitutional  monarchy  when  that  form  of  government  has  existed  in  France.  In 
some  of  its  provisions,  however,  and  still  more  in  the  mode  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
monarch,  as  "  a  voluntary  and  free  act  of  our  royal  authority,"  and  as  a  "  coDC<sdon 
made  to,"  not  a  contract  entered  into  with,  his  su^ects,  it  was  open  to  the  misconstruc- 
tions which  eventually  led  to  the  revolution  of  1^.  The  "  charte"  sworn  to  on  tiie 
29th  Aug.  of  that  year  by  Einir  Louis  Philippe  modified  this  and  some  of  the  other  pro- 
visions m  that  of  1814.  On  that  occasion,  the  king  explicitly  recognized  the  sovereigntir 
of  the  people.  This  document,  which,  with  some  modifications,  remained  in  force  tiu 
the  revolution  of  1848,  is  of  so  much  importance,  not  only  from  its  bearing  on  the  past 
history,  and  possibly  on  the  future  destiny  of  France,  but  from  the  analo^es  whiim  It 
preaeots  to  our  own  constitution,  that  we  shall  endearor  to  praaent  a  conduiaed  view  at 
naleadiiig  pnrrisiona. 
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It  oonsisted  of  07  articles,  divided  into  7  heads.  Of  these,  the  lat  bead,  oontatnlog  11 
articles,  treated  of  the  public  rights  of  the  Freoch  [>eople.  It  prortded  for  the  equality  of 
all  Frenchmen— a  doctrine  louerited  from  the  revolution,  and  which  it  unfortunately 
left  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  with  any  oth^ 
form  of  government  than  pure  democracy  (see  Libbrtt;  Equalitt,  bto.>— for  their  equal 
admissibility  to  all  employments,  civil' and  military,  and  for  their  freedom  from  arrest, 
otherwise  than  bv  legal  process.  It  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  payment  of  the  ministers  of  all  Christian  denominationa — a  privili^  which  in  1881 


censorship  of  the  press  and  conscription  were  abotuhed,  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
tffenses  was  proclaimed,  and  the  security  of  property  guaranteed,  except  when  its  sac- 
rifice should  be  reouisite  for  the  public  good,  in  which  ease  it  was  declared  that  the 
owner  must  be  intumnified.  The  2d  head  set  forth  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the 
kiDKly  power  in  8  articles.  The  supreme  executive  power,  the  command  of  the  umy 
■itaiuvy,  and  the  right  of  making  war.  and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  oommenxL 
-were  reavved  to  the  monarch.  To  him,  also,  it  belonged  to  nominate  to  all  offices  of 
public  administration,  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 


were  shared  lietween  the  king,  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies;  it 
behig  provided  that  every  law  should  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  and 
sancUoned  by  the  king.  Any  one  of  the  three  bran^es  of  the  legislature  might  origi- 
nate any  bill,  except  a  money-bill,  which  was  reserved  for  the  chamber  of  deputies,  as 
for  the  house  of  commons  in  England.  The  8d  head  contaiued  ten  articles  rmrding 
the  chamber  of  peers,  the  nomiiMtion  of  whom  was  vested  in  the  king  (the  princes 
the  blood  being  peers  Inr  right  of  birth).  No  limit  was  set  to  their  number;  bat  by  the 
law  of  0th  Dec.,  1881.  incorporated  In  the  C,  it  was  declared  that  their  dignity  should 
be  for  life  only.  The  chaacelloi'  of  France  was  president.  The  chamlber  of  peers 
assembled  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  deputies,  and  its  sittings  were  public.  The 

Sersonal  privileges  of  the  peerage,  as  they  exist  in  England,  were  Introduoed.  The  4th 
ead  concerning  the  chamber  of  deputies  contains  16  articles.  It  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion d  the  deputiu  and  the  Btttinga  of  the  clumber.  The  electoral  qualiflcatioa  la 
declared  to  be  Uie  niyment  of  900  fnncs  of  direct  taxes,  whilst  that  of  a  deputy  ia  the 
paynkmt  of  SOO.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  both  at  elections  and  in  the  chambera  The 
number  of  deputies,  which  at  first  was  4S0,  was  afterwards  raised  to  469.  Each  depnty 
was  elected  for  6  years,  and  one  half  of  those  for  each  department  were  required  to  nave 
their  political  domicile  within  it.  The  C.  became  a  nuUity  by  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848;  and  by  the  new  coostitntion  promulgated  on  the  4th  of  Nov.  of  that  year,  the  mon- 
archy of  France  was  converted  into  a  deinocracy.  By  chapter  4  of  that  document,  tbe 
legialatiTe  power  was  vested  in  a  single  assembly  of  950  members,  including  the  repre- 
•entatlves  of  Algeria  and  the  other  colonies.  The  property  electoral  qualmcation  waa 
abolished,  and  t£e  age  reduced  for  dectors  to  21,  and  for  delegates  to  36.  The  period 
of  three  years  was  fixed  for  the  continuance  of  the  national  assembly.  By  chapter  6, 
the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  a  citizen,  who  was  to  bear  the  title  of  president. 
He  was  not  to  he  less  than  80  years  of  age,  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  be  4  years,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  re-eligible  until  after  an  interval  of  4  years.  For  an  account  of  the  subse- 
cruent  changes  by  which  these  and  the  other  arrangements  adopted  at  tine  revolution  of 
w4B  have  unce  men  siqwneded,  see  Fraitob. 

CEAXTXB  (Lat  ehaaia;  Or.  tihartet,  paper,  or  anything  written  upon,  from  eAan»s», 
to  scratch  or  write).  Id  Its  most  general  signification,  C.  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
deed  and  iTuArument,  and  is  applied  to  almost  any  formal  writing,  in  evidence  of  a  grant, 
contract,  or  other  transaction  between  man  and  man.  In  private  law,  its  most  impor- 
tant use  is  in  the  alienation  of  real  estates,  the  writing  given  to  the  new  proprietor  by  the 
old,  in  proof  of  the  transference  title,  being  usually  called  a  charter.  In  public  taw,  the 
name  is  given  to  those  formal  deeds  by  which  sovereigns  guarantee  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  their  subjects,  or  by  which  a  sovereign  state  guarantees  those  ox  a  caUmj  w 
otter  dependency.  See  Ghabtb,  Magna  Chabta.  Ttere  is  another  sense  of  the  term, 
in  which  itis  in  a  measure  intermediate  between  the  two  we  luve  mentioned — viz., 
where  we  spe^  of  the  C.  of  a  bank  or  other  company  or  aseociatlon.  In  this  latter  sense 
it  siffnifies  an  instrument  by  which  powers  and  privileges  are  conferred  by  the  state  on 
a  select  body  of  persons  for  a  special  object  Bee  Baitk,  Corporatioit,  JoraT-sTOCx 
CoKFAHT,  etc.  The  requisites  of  a  0.,  when  used  in  the  first  of  these  significations, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  will  be  pointed  out  under  Deed. 

BoTAL  Chabtbrs,  generally  Written  in  Latin,  are  of  two  kinds:  I.  Grants  of  lands, 
houses,  honors,  or  liberties  to  persons  who  did  not  previously  iKwsess  them;  II.  Char- 
ters confirming  grants  previously  made,  and  therefore  called  "  charters  of  confirma- 
tion." CoafirmauoD  chulers  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Charters  confirming  previonsgrmnts, 
without  reciting  them;  3.  Charters  of  simple  coaflrmation,  without  addition  of  any- 
thing new;  8.  Quarters  reciting  previous  charters  and  confirming  them,  with  addiUon  of 
something  new.  These  last  two  classes  of  diarters  are  called  charters  of  "  inspezlmna," 
or  "  vidimus,"  from  the  word  used  by  the  granter  in  saying  that  he  has  seen  the  C, 
which  he  confirms.  Ro^chartengenecaUyotmtam  seven  chuisea:  1.  The  "premises," 


was  extended  even  to  Jews. 
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Le.,  the  name  and  i^Ie  of  the  ffranter,  the  persons  to  whom  the  C.  la  addressed,  the 
name  and  style  of  the  grantee,  me  reason  why  the  grant  i3  made,  and  the  description  of 
the  thing  grantedj  3.  The  "  tenendum  and  habendum,"  i.e.,  the  way  in  which  the 
thin^  granted  vaa  to  be  held  and  had;  8.  The  "reddendo,"  the  return  of  rent  or 
service  which  was  to  be  made  to  the  granter  by  the  grantee;  4.  The  "<^uaie  volumua," 
or  order  that  the  grantee  should  have  the  thmg  granted,  under  certain  penalties;  S. 
The  "  sealing  "  or  "  signature  "  clause,  setting  for^  the  seal,  signature,  or  subscription 
by  which  the  C.  was  authenticated;  6.  The  "  hiis  testibus,"  or  testing-clause,  enumerat- 
ing the  persons  who  were  present  as  witnesses  when  the  C.  was  granted;  7.  Tbe  "  date," 
aettlng  forth  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the  C.  was  granted. 

Chartbb,  in  American  colonial  hutory,  means  the  grant  or  franchise,  goTemmental 
priTlleges,  and  estates  to  companies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colonies,  to  Uie 
uihabitanto  of  colonies  in  general,  or  to  individual  proprietors.  Of  me  first  sort,  were 
the  charter  of  Uassachusetts  Bay  granted  by  Charles  I.  (1629),  and  the  charter  of  Georgia 
granted  by  Qeorge  11.  (1732).  Of  the  aecona  sort  was  the  charter  of  Connecticut  granted 
to  the  people  of  the  colony  by  Charles  II.  (1660).  Of  the  third  sort  were  the  original 
charter  of  New  York,  granted  to  the  duke  of  York  by  Charles  II.  (1664),  and  the  ctuirter 
of  Maryland,  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  by  Charles  L  (1632). 

Charters  are  either  blench  or  feu,  from  the  nature  of  the  service  stipulated — a  me  or 
de  iM,  from  the  kind  of  holding  or  relation  between  the  granter  and  grantee;  and 
origin^  or  by  progress,  from  being  first,  or  renewed,  grants  cn  the  subjects  in  question, 

£lgneA,  ana  Ghartera. — The  duty  which  the  superior  required  of  his  vassal  in 
former  times  was  almost  alw^s  military  service,  and  the  vassal  was  then  teclmic^ly 
said  "  to  hold  ward  " — to  hold  on  condition  of  warding  or  defending  his  superior.  But 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  in  which  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  feudal 
relation  were  experieuoed,  this  holding  was  abolished  (^  G-eo.  III.  c.  60),  and  the  only 
duties  which  it  has  since  been  lawful  to  Insert  in  C.  are  blench  and/eu  duties.  The  fonner 
is  a  merely  nominal  payment — a  penny  Scots,  a  red  rose,  or  the  like,  npekUur  tantum 

Should  it  DO  asked);  the  latter  is  a  consideration  of  some  real  value.  Original  blench 
.  having  lost  all  object,  and  having  no  other  effect  but  tlut  of  subjecting  superiors  to 
oonsiderable  expense  in  keeping  up  their  titles,  have  become  rare  in  modem  practice.  The 
forms  of  charters  varving  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  granted, 
and  the  relations  establLsbed  between  the  granter  and  grantee,  are  of  too  technicd  a  nature 
to  admit  of  explanation  in  this  work.  They  will  be  found  very  deaiiy  uid  shortly 
stated  in  Bell's  Law  Didionar]/,  voce  ' '  Charter. " 

OHASTXS-HOTTCE  (a  corniptlon  of  Ohartrmm,  l.e.,  Carthusian),  the  name  of  a  hospital, 
chapel,  and  school-house  in  London.  The  C.  was  instituted  in  1611  by  sir  Thomas  Button, 
Camps  castle,  in  the  co.  of  Cambridge.  In  1873  the  school  was  tnuuaerred  to  Qodalming. 
Surrey.  It  had  originally  been  a  Carthusian  monastery  (founded  in  1871),  but  on  the  disw- 
lution  of  monastic  establishments  by  Henry  YIII.,  it  was  made  a  place  of  deposit  for  his 
nets  and  pavilions.  After  undergoing  many  alterations,  and  passing  hito  the  possession  of 
Tarioua  distinguished  persons,  it  was  finally  purchased  from  lord  Suffolk,  for  £18,0001 
by  tAr  Thomas  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  revenues  of  upwards  of  20  manors 
Iwdships,  and  other  estates,  In  various  parts  of  England.  This  "masterpiece  of  Prot- 
estant English  charitv,"  as  old  FoUer  calls  It,  serves  three  uses— it  is  an  asylum  for  poor 
brethren,  an  educational  and  a  religious  institution;  hence  Bacon  terms  it  a  "trifde 
good. "  Hie  poor  brethren  are  80  in  number.  None  are  admitted  under  60  yean  of  age, 
and  only  those  who  have  been  housekeeners  are  eligible.  Each  brother  has  a  separate 
apartment,  a  share  of  attendance  from  aomesttcs,  an  ample,  tiiough  plain  diet,  and  an 
allowance  of  about  £36  a  year  for  clothes  and  other  matters,  and  four  weeks'  holiday 
every  autumn.  The  brethren  must  be  bachelors  and  members  of  the  church  of  England 
Among  the  poor  brethren  hi  by-gone  years  were  Elkanah  Settle,  the  antagonist  of  Dryden ; 
John  Bagford,  the  antiquary;  Isaac  de  Oroot,  a  desouMlant  of  Orotius;  and  Alexander 
Hacbean,  who  assisted  Johnson  in  the  prepuvtion  of  his  dictionary.  The  tchdart  are  60 
in  number,  admissible  between  the  ages  of  11  and  15.  They  are  understood  to  be  "the 
sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the  charge  of  education  is  too  onerous;"  as  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  brethren,  it  is  not  always  the  proper  parties  who  are  chosen.  There  are  exhi- 
bitions,  scholarships,  and  medals  competed  forat  certain  times  by  the  scholars.  In  addition 
to  tile  scholars  properly  so  called,  i.e.,  sach  as  receive  a  freeboard  and  education,  a laige 
Bumbo*  of  youths  are  sent  to  the  chuter-house  school  because  of  Its  reputation.  These 
dther  board  with  the  masters,  or  simply  attend  during  the  day.  llie  number  of  eztrs 
boarders  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  scholars.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  queen,  16  governors,  selected  from  great  t^cers  of  the  state,  and  the  master  himself, 
whose  salary  from  the  foundation  is  £800  per  annum.  Among  the  eminent  individu^ 
educated  in  this  establishment,  are  Dr.  Barrow,  Judge  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele 
John  Wesley,  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Qeorge  Grote,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  and  sir  Charles  East 
lake. 

The  buildings  were  close  together  In  0. -house  square.  When  the  C.  school  removed 
to  Qodalming,  the  sdiool  premises  were  sold  to  the  merchant  Taylor's  school ,  which  Is  now 
Installed  here  In  handsome  new  school  buildings,  erected  1675.  The  quaint  old  boq;^ 
and  chapel,  the  latter  containing-  Sutton's  tomt^  atUl  remain. 
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QS&BTEB  OAK,  a  large  and  famoiu  tree  that  rtood  in  Hartford^  Coon.,  until  blown 
down,  Aug.,  1856,  when  Ita  age  was  computed  to  be  neari;  1000  years.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  assumed  his  unwarranted  goveniment  of  the  Connecncut  coumy,  at  Hartford,  on 
the  night  of  Oct.  31,  1887,  and,  according  to  a  generally  accepted  tracution,  the  colonial 
charter  was  brought  into  the  council-chfwiber.  By  prerioua  agreement,  the  lights  wera 
auddeoly  blown  out,  and  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth,  seizing  the  document  so  necessary 
to  the  libertias  of  the  people,  escaped  and  hid  it  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1680. 

CSABIEBnPASTT  (Fr.  ehartre-parUe,  so  called  from  such  documents  being  at  one 
time  divided — in  Fr.jxirtf— and  one  half  given  to  each  party  concerned),  the  tUle  given 
to  a  contract  in  which  the  owner,  or  master  of  a  ship,  with  consent  of  the  owner,  leta  the 
vessel,  or  a  portion  of  her,  to  a  second  party,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  port 
to  another  port;  hence  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  cAarf^rAl.  The  document  must  be  stamped. 
It  must  specify  the  voyage  to  be  performed,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  cargo  is  to  be 
carried.  On  the  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  covenanted  that  she  shall  be  seaworthy;  well- 
found  in  rigging,  furniture,  and  provisions ;  and  that  the  crew  be  suitable  In  numh^ 
and  competency;  that  she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  cargo  on  a  given  day,  wait  its 
complete  delivery  for  a  certain  period;  and  sail  for  the  stipulated  port  when  laden,  if 
the  weather  tac  the  time  permits.  The  freighter's  portion  of  the  contract  obliges  bdm 
to  load  and  unload  at  suitable  periods,  under  specified  penalties,  and  to  pay  the  freijdit 
as  wreed  on.  The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  or  othermae 
render  the  vessel  liable  to  seizure.  The  owner  is  not  responsible  for  loasea  caused  by 
war.  Are,  or  shipwreck,  unless  arising  from  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew. 

CHABTIEH,  Alahu,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  France  in  the  16th  c. 
supposed  to  have  been  born  about  18&2.  After  studying  at  the  unli^rsity  of  Paris,  be  is 
supposed  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Charles  VI.,  and  after  that  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  ot  Charles  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII,  Of  stories  connected  with 
him,  the  one  of  the  kiss  beiMowed  by  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  that  Louis  the 
Dauphin  who  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Lonis  XL,  "  on  that  precious  mouth  from 
which  has  issued  so  many  witticisms  and  virtuous  sentences,"  is  interesting  if  only  as  a 
proof  of  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  -  his  day  was  held. 
His  beat  works  are  said  to  be  Litrre  det  Quartre  Dama,  which  was  called  forth  by  the 
battie  of  Aginoouzt,  and  £e  QuadrHogw-Intee^f,  a  patriotic  dialogue.  He  d-  about  1480. 

CHAETIBH,  a  movement  in  Great  Britain  for  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the 
great  bodv  of  the  people,  arisine  in  a  great  measure  out  of  wide-spread  national  distress 
and  popular  disappointment  at  the  results  of  the  reform  bill.  Prior  to  1881,  the  middle 
classes  had  sought  popular  aid  towards  obtaining  their  own  enfranchisement.  The 
assistance  was  given,  the  people  expecting  to  receive  help  in  thetr  turn.  After  the  paas* 
ing  of  the  reform  bill,  agitation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  members  returned  to  parlia- 
ment were  indiflerent^  or  opposed,  to  any  further  change  in  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  country.  The  middle  classes  were  satisfied  with  their  own  success,  and  generally 
looked  with  small  favor  on  projects  for  the  further  extension  of  politicai  influence  among 
the  masses.  A  season  of  commercial  depression  set  in  about  1886,  and  failing  harvests 
for  several  years  terribly  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Food  be^me  dear, 
w^s  fell,  manufactories  were  closed,  work  became  scarce.  The  people  associated  their 
suffering  with  their  want  of  direct  influence  upon  the  government,  and  agitation  for  an 
extendi  franchise  began.  In  1838,  a  committee  of  6  members  of  parliament  and  6 
working-men  prepared  a  bill,  embodying  their  views  as  to  what  were  lust  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  This  was  the  ''people's  charter."  It  ckdmeo— 1.  The  exten- 
dott  of  the  right  of  voting  to  every  (male)  native  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  nat- 
uralized foreigner  resident  in  the  kingdom  for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21 
years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime;  2.  Equal  electoral  districts;  8. 
Vote  by  ballot;  4.  Annual  parliaments;  6.  No  property  qualincation  for  members;  and 
6.  Payment  of  members  of  parliament  for  their  services.  Ttds  programme  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Immense  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  ma^  of  them 
being  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people.  Fiery  orators  uniwd  the 
popular  excitement  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  extreme  party  among  thdr  leados, 
physical  force  was  soon  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  jostice.  The  more 
moderate  and  thoughtful  of  the  chartists  were  overruled  by  the  faiwtical  and  turbulent 
spirits,  and  the  people,  already  aroused  by  suffering,  were  easily  wrought  into  frenzy 
by  those  who  assumed  the  direction  of  their  movements.  In  the  autumn  of  1888,  torch- 
Ught  meetings  began  to  be  held.  The  danger  of  these  meetings  was  obvious,  and  ttiey 
were  at  once  proclaimed  illegal.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  were  arrested, 
amid  intense  popular  excitement,  and  subjected  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  A 
body  calling  itself  the  national  convention,  elected  bythe  chartists  throu^out  the 
kinffdran,  commenced  dtting  in  Birmingham  in  Hay^  1888.  It  proposed  to  the  pe<mle 
vanons  means  of  coercing  tne  legi^ture  Into  subnusslon,  recwnmending,  among  other 
things,  a  ran  on  the  savings-banks  for  gold,  abstinence  from  excisable  arades,  excluatre 
dealing,  and  in  the  last  resort,  universal  cessation  from  labor.  During  its  sittings,  a 
ooUldon  took  place  with  the  military  in  Birmingham.  Public  meetings  were  forbic^en. 
and  alarming  excesses  were  committed  by  the  irritated  mob.  In  June,  1880,  a  petition 
in  favor  of  the  charter  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  signed  by  1,280,000  per. 
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sons.  The  House  ref  naed  to  name  a  day  for  its  congideration  and  the  national  conven- 
tion  retaliated  by  adviaing  the  people  to  cease  from  work  throughout  the  country.  For- 
tunately, thk  advice  was  not  followed,  but  the  disturbaace  in  the  public  mind  increased, 
and  in  Not,,  an  outbreak  at  Newport  took  place,  which  lesulted  in  the  death  of  10 
persons  and  the  wounding  of  great  numbers.  For  taking  pait  in  this  wild  insurrection, 
tliree  of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  their  nuiUabment  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  transportation.  In  1843,  great  riots  took  place  in  the  northern  and  midland 
districts,  not  directly  caused  by  the  chartists,  but  encouraged  and  aided  by  them  after 
the  disturbances  began.  In  the  same  year,  an  attempt  waa  made  by  Joseph  Stuige  to 
unite  all  friends  of  popular  enfranchisement  in  a  complete  sultry  union,  bat  he  <nily 
anoceeded  in  dividing  their  ranks.  In  1848,  the  tunnoil  in  France  created  great  excite- 
ment in  England,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  lest  an  armed  attempt  should  be  made  to 
■obvert  the  institutions  of  the  countty.  Two  hundred  thousand  special  constables  were 
enrolled  in  Loudon  alone.  There  were  several  local  outbreaks,  and  much  real  danger, 
but  the  attempts  at  disorder  were  efficiently  met,  and,  as  usual,  the  onlv  result  was  the 
punishment  of  the  more  prominent  men,  and  the  postponement  of  the  desired  reforms. 

Since  1848,  C.  has  gradually  died  out.  Its  pnnclplea  were  not  new.  The  duke  of 
Bichmond,  in  ITSO,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  universal  roffrage 
and  annual  parliaments.  In  the  same  year,  Charles  James  Fox  dedared  hinuelf  fn  favor 
of  the  identical  six  points  which  were  afterwards  included  in  the  charter.  And  nearer 
OUT  own  time,  earl  Grey,  Mr.  Erskine,  sir  Jamea  Hackintosh,  ud  many  others,  formed 
a  **  society  of  friends  at  the  people,"  which  aimed  at  obt^ning  a  Tery  large  extenaion 
of  the  suffrage. 

The  great  body  of  chartists  were,  however,  not  so  much  actuated  by  the  weight  of 
precedent  or  aivument,  as  impelled  bv  the  pressure  of  actual  want,  and  an  indefinite 
neling  that  the  laws  were  somehow  to  blame  for  not  providing  them  with  the  means  of 
oomfortable  subsiBtence.  But  there  were  many  among  them  who  had  studied  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  their  demands,  and  mainttdned  them  from  an  intelligent  conviction  of 
their  truth.  These  men  declared  that  all  persons  bad  an  equal  natural  right  to  share  in 
determining  the  laws  imder  which  they  lived;  and  further,  that  as  they  were  required 
to  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  they  were  justly  entitled  to  be  heard  as  to 
the  application  of  the  public  funds.  Taxation  and  obedience  being,  univereal,  represen- 
tation ought  to  be  so.  This  view  being  conceded,  aU  the  other  points  of  the  charter 
naturally  followed,  ther  being  merely  arrangements  for  securing  uie  free  action  of  the 
jigb.%  cmitended  for.  aome  of  the  chartiat  adTocates  went  far  b^nd  this.  There  weia 
thoae  among  them  whose  idms  included  Uttle  leas  than  the  reomnization  of  flode^.  One 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  cause  wrote  In  favor  of  nationalizing  the  land,  and  remod- 
eling the  currency ;  he  also  proposed  a  system  of  state  loans  for  the  aseistance  of  laborers 
who  desired  to  become  capitalists,  ana  national  marts  for  the  exchange  of  wealth  on 
terms  of  equitr*  and  justice.  Pressed  a  little  further,  these  views  would  have  developed 
Into  communism;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  most  chartists  held  so  strongly  the  doc- 
trine of  individaal  rights,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  subordinate  man  to  tocieiy.  See 
OonnmBH,  Sociauhm.  The  object  aimed  at  by  ihe  majority  was  merely  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  masses,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  use  it  wisely  and  bonesthr, 
and  jpnt  an  end  to  what  they  considered  the  selflah  and  interested  rule  of  classes  who 
had  long  monopolized  the  control  of  the  state.  The  opponents  of  C.  answered,  that  if 
the  question  was  argued  as  one  of  right,  It  would  go  far  beyond  the  conclusions  which 
the  chartists  had  reached.  The  right  appertained  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and 
there  was  no  just  reason  why  sane  persona  under  31  should  be  deprived  of  it.  It  would 
also,  they  maintained,  give  all  power  to  the  moat  ignorant  classes  of  the  communil;, 
and  thus  subject  intelligence  to  brute  force.  Oovemment  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  and  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  depend  on  the  wisdom,  and  not  on  the  mere 
number  of  the  people.  Then  if  representation  depended  upon  taxation.  H  should  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid.  Finally,  they  denied  that  men  a*  tueh  bad  a  right  to 
Tote;  their  right  was  to  be  well  governed,  and  aniversal  suffrage  was  more  ll£e1yto 
destroy  society  than  to  confer  happiness  or  insure  justice. 

The  cause  which  put  an  end  to  C.  as  an  organization  was  undoubtedly  the  improve- 
ment in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  which  followed  the  repeal  of  tne  corn  laws. 
Since  then,  the  chief  points  of  the  charter  have  actually  become  law.  A  property  quali- 
fication is  no  louer  necessary  in  a  representative;  the  refonn  acts  of  1867-68  hare  vir- 
tually established:  manluwd  suflrage;  and  the  act  of  1878  gave  rote  by  ballot.  The  efforts 
of  tne  majority  of  those  who  live  by  manual  labor  are  now  directed  towards  securing, 
by  trades-unions  and  other  means,  a  larger  share  than  foimerly  in  the  proflta  of  industiy. 

CEAXTBI8,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-eMiOir,  47  m.  s.w.  of  P&rifl, 
la  built  partly  at  the  base  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure, 
which  is  here  divided  into  two  channels,  one  flowing  within,  and  the  other  without  the 
ramparts,  which  are  converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  C.  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  town,  connected  hy  streets  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  npper  town  has 
•ome  good  streets,  but  the  lower  is  ill  built  Hie  houses  are  old.  and  many  of  them 
composed  of  wood,  with  their  gables  to  the  street.  The  cathedral,  rrne  of  the  Isrgest  and 
most  imposing  ecclesiastical  stmctoreB  in  Europe,  with  its  lofty  spires,  one  of  them  tow- 
ering to  a  height  of  more  than  400  ft.,  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  has  numerons 
palnted-glass  inndows,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  onsnrpassed,  if  indeed  eqnated. 
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dflflwhere  In  France,  and  numy  of  them  date  from  the  thirteenth  eeabtaj.  It  Is  also 
famous  for  Its  sculptured  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Yii^n.  The  church 
of  St.  Pleire,  and  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  gen.  Harcean,  are  also  objects  of  Inter- 
est. It  Is  a  great  market  for  the  cattle  and  ^dn  ol  the  surrounding  region.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woolen,  hodery,  and  leather,  rap,  '01,  28,108. 

OIH'ETBIM,  SoBwr  PaxupPK  Lotm  Suatox  TmsmsAm  d'OblAars,  Imc  de,  b. 
1640;  Uie  youngest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  and  grandson  of  Louis  ndllppe. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  uid  when  he  was  el^t  the  rerolntum 
drove  him  Into  exile.  He  was  cared  for  at  Eisenach,  in  Germany,  but  Boon  afterwards 
Joined  his  family,  who  were  in  Englaud.  In  1860,  he  traveled  in  the  east,  and  in  1861 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  elder  brother,  the  count  of  Paris.  Both  of  them 
served  for  a  time  In  the  war  between  the  states  on  G«d.  McCldlan*s  itaff;  but  went  to 
England  In  the  sommer  of  1882.  In  June,  1803,  Bobert  married  his  eouun  Vnau^dae 
Marie  Am^le  d'Orl^ans,  by  whom  he  has  five  children.  After  the  revolution  of  Sept., 
1870,  he  retomed  inco^iio  to  France,  and  served  In  Oen.  Chanzy's  army:  and  in  1871, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  act  banishing  the  Origans  family,  he  was  appointed  a  maj.  in  the 
army  and  served  In  Algeria.  He  was  suspended  from  the  active  list  in  1888,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  army  by  the  law  of  1886. 

OHABTBSVEE,  La  Oaaitdb,  a  celebrated  monastery  in  France,  In  the  department  of 
Isire,  situated  18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Qreooble,  In  the  wll#and  romantic  valley  of  the  Quiers, 
nearly  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  surroimded  by  the  mountain-forests  of  the  Alps; 
and  the  route  to  it,  through  a  mountain-gorge,  down  which  a  rapid  river  dashes  far 
below  the  traveler,  while  above  him  rise  precipitous  and  foliage-lined  rocks,  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  hdgfat,  ii  one  of  the  most  pictuTesqiie.  The  convent  Is  a  huge  ungainly 
structure,  dating  mostly  from  the  17th  c.  earlier  buDdings  having  been  destroyed  sev- 
ani  times  by  fire.  The  convent  owes  its  origin  to  8t.  Bruno,  who  settled  a  little  higher 
ap  the  mountain  In  1084,  giving  the  name  of  the  place,  C,  to  his  order.  The  monks 
had  at  one  time  considerable  property,  but  they  were  despoiled  at  the  revolution  of  1789. 

OHABTSEUBE,  a  famous  kind  of  liqueur  (q.v.),  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  la  made 
at  the  celebrated  Carthusian  monastery  near  Grenoble.  Three  qualities  are  made,  green, 
yellow,  and  white,  the  green  being  the  richest  and  most  delicate  in  flavor.  Chartreuse 
jb  said  to  be  a  most  complex  product,  resulting  from  the  maceration  and  distillation  of 
balm  leaves  and  lops  as  a  principal  ingredient,  with  oruige  peel,  dried  hyssop  tops,  pep- 
permint, wormwood,  angelica  seed  ud  root,  dnnamon,  mace,  clorea,  Tonquin 
CUomut  aroMoMeiH,  and  cardamoms. 

CHAXT1TLABT  (Lat.  ehartularia,  tAartotogia)  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of 
eharters.  Bo  soon  as  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  came  to  m  possessed  of  a  con- 
dderable  number  of  charters,  obvious  coomderations  of  convenience  and  safety  would 
suggest  the  advantage  of  having  them  claseified  und  copied  into  a  book  or  roll.  Buch 
book  or  roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  chartulary.  Habillon  traces  char- 
tularies  in  France  as  far  luck  as  the  10th  c,  and  some  antiquaries  think  that  chartu- 
laries  were  compiled  even  still  earlier.  But  it  was  n&t  until  the  12th  and  18th  oenturies 
that  chartularies  became  common.  They  were  kept  not  only  by  all  kinds  of  religtona 
and  civil  carpnratloni,  bnt  eren  by  private  funlliee.   Jlbaij  of  them  have  been  printed. 

CSABTBDIS.   See  Sctlla  AiTD  Chartbdib. 

0KA8B.  When  one  vessel  is  pursuing  another  at  sea,  the  punued  vessel  is  often 
called  the  duu§,  and  the  pursuer  the  eAa»er.  The  manoeuvre  also  gives  name  to  certain 
guns  on  board  sUp:  a  Aoto-eAoaer  b^g  a  gun  pointing  ahead,  and  a  sfam-cAoierpcdnting 
astern. 

OHA0B,  a  CO.  In  e.  central  Eanssa,  tm  the  Neoaho  river  and  Its  aflQuents,  Intezaected 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad ;  760  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90.  8288.  It  is  an 
agricultural  region.  Co.  seat,  Cottonwood  Falls. 

oaHB,  a  CO.  in  S.W.  Nebraska,  ftnmed  1878;  soifaoe  level,  with  little  timber ;  ana, 
8B8  sq.m. ;  pop.  *00.  4B07.  Co.  seat.  Imperial. 

OHAflB,  Ikah,d.d.,  1708-1864;  educated  at  Middlebury- college  and  Andover  theo- 
logical semiDary,  and  ordained  in  1817.  He  labored  for  a  time  as  a  Baptist  missionary 
in  West  Virginia,  and  in  1818  became  professor  in  a  theological  school  in  Philadelphia. 
The  school  was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  he  remained  in  his  professorship  seven 
years.  In  1^,  he  aided  in  establishing  a  theological  school  at  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
m  which  he  was  a  professor  for  nearly  aO  years.  In  1830,  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
Bwtist  mission  in  France.  Among  his  works  are  TA«  i^/do/^/oAn^nj/on;  Thelktlpt 
^Baptitm;  The  Work  Claiming  toie  the  CoHitiiiiUionttfihsHoiii  ApottiM,  rwtadfnm  Oe 
theek;  Infant  Baptitm  on  InuenHtm  of  Man;  and  many  sermons  and  essays. 

OHAn,  Phiuiider,  D.D.,  177S-1852;  graduatedat  DartmouUi  in  170S,  andordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1798.  He  labored  as  a  missionary  in  .western 
New  York,  and  in  1811  became  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1817  he 
went  to  Ohio,  where,  two  years  afterward,  he  was  chosen  bishop.  A  few  years  later  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  Eenyon  college  and  Qanibier  theoloncal  semina^.  In  188S,  he 
became  bishop  of  Illinois,  where  he  was  Instrumental  in  founding  Jubilee  collwe,  at 
Bobln's  Nest,  where  he  died.  Among  his  works  are,  A  Plea  for  the  ffeat}  The  Sar  in 
the  Wat,  or  Kenyan  College  ;  Jteminiaeeaees,  etc. 
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OHAflS,  SA.HON  PoBTLAim,  1806-78 ;  b.  K.  H.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fanner, 
and  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Chase,  who  superrlsed  his  earlier  education.  Oraduatiu 
from  Dartmouth  college  in  1836,  he  opened  a  BCiiool  for  hoys  at  the  national  capT 
tal,  and  in  1830  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  almost  his  earliest  work  was  ue 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  statutes  of  Ohio  with  annotations,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  state.  This  assisted  him  in  mining  practice,  and  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  in  Cincinnati  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  His  first  effort  in  a  cause  touch- 
ing slaveiy  was  in  defense  of  a  fiolored  woman  clumed  as  a  fugitive.  Be  maiotaJjoed 
that  the  furtive  slave  law  of  1788  was  void,  because  unwarranted  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution. In  the  same  year  he  defended  James  O.  Bimey  (subsequently  the  candidate  of 
the  abolitionists  for  president),  who  had  been  prosecuted  under  the  state  law  for  harbor* 
ing  a  slave.  In  this  case  he  argued  that  slaved  was  a  local  institution,  and  that  as  the 
slave  bad  been  brought  into  a  free  state  by  his  master,  he  was  in  fact  free.  In 
1844,  in  the  Van  Zandt  case  before  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  he  took  the  ground  that 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787  no  fugitive  from  service  could  be  reclaimed  from  Ohio 
unless  he  had  e8c^>ed  from  one  of  the  original  states;  that  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  makers  of  the  constitution  that  slaveir  was  to  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  sevei^ 
states,  wlthont  sanction  or  support  tiom  the  federal  government;  and  that  the  clause  In 
the  uonstitutlon  relathig  to  penons  held  to  service  was  a  comiwct  between  the  states, 
conferring  no  power  oileglslation  «n  congress,  and  was  never  mtended  to  confer  such 
power.  In  1841,  he  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  liberty  party  of  Ohio, 
which  nominated  him  for  governor.  In  the  national  liberty  convention  at  Buffalo  in 
1848,  and  in  subsequent  conventions  until  the  nomination  (in  1848)  of  Martin  Van 
Bnren  for  president,  C.  was  a  leading  member,  and  in  most  cases  directed  the  proceed- 
ings. In  Feb.,  194S,  he  was  cdiosen  U.  8.  senator  from  Ohio,  his  vote  coming  from  all 
the  democrats  and  a  few  freesoil  members.  He  acted  generally  with  the  democrato 
until  the  nomination  (in  1863)  of  Pierce  on  a  strongly  pro-slavery  platform,  when  he 
withdrew  and  undertook  the  formation  of  an  Independent  democratic  party.  The  debate 
on  the  Nebraska  bill  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  oppose  the  famous  compromise,  to 
which  he  moved  an  amendment  looking  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the  territories ; 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  Through  all  the  contest  for  the  repeal  of  Uie  Missouri  compromise 
and  the  Kansas  debate,  he  was  foremost  in  opposiUon  to  slavery  extension.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  heard  on  other  important  suhjeeta  He  favored  internal  im.iHOvements 
by  the  general  government,  and  supported  the  free  homestead  movement,  and  cbeim» 
postage.  In  1866,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  votes  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1867.  His  name  was  before  the  first  national 
convention  of  the  republican  party  (1666)  for  president,  but  was  withdrawn  at  his  own 
request.   He  was  named,  also,  in  the  convenUou  that  nominated  Lincoln,  but  was  not 

Sresaed.  In  1861,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  held  the  office  until 
ulv  80,  1664,  when  he  resigned.  In  this  pontion  the  arduous  duties  of  sustaining  the 
nauoni^  credit  in  the  struggle  with  the  dvil  war  devolved  in  a  great  degree  upon  nim  ; 
and  he  proved  equal  to  me  occasion.  Hie  death  of  Roger  B.  Taney  In  Oct,  1664. 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  ctiair  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
which  was  immediately  filled  by  the  appointment  of  C,  in  which  capacity  he  presided 
at  the  trial  on  the  impeachment  of-  Andrew  Johnson  in  Mar.,  1868.  About  this  time, 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  republican  party  became  so  decided  as  to  throw 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  democrats,  at  whose  national  convention,  July,  1868,  he 
was  prominently,  though  unsuccessfully,  ur^d  as  a  presidential  candidate.  In  1870,  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  tbe  effects  of  which  lasted  until  his  death. 

OHASB,  Sajcdel,  1741-1811 ;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  American  indfr- 
pendenee;  sonof  an£pl8Copalclenyman,andalawyerinAnnapoIis,Hd.  Hewasoneof 
the  earliest  and  strongest  friends  oicoloni^  liberty;  was  a  member  of  the  conUnental 
congress  for  four  years,  and  in  1776  went  with  Charles  Carroll  and  others  on  the  fruit- 
less errand  to  induce  ttie  Canadians  to  join  in  the  reliellion  aj^nst  English  ri^e.  He 
filled  several  judicial  offices  in  Maryland,  and  In  1796  was  appointed  associate  jwtice  of 
the  U.  8.  supreme  court.  In  1804,  John  Randolph  brought  about  his  impeachment  for 
misdemeanor  in  the  conduct  of  political  trials,  hut  he  was  found  not  guilty  on  trial  by 
the  IT.  8.  senate.   He  remained  on  the  supreme  court  bench  until  his  death. 

OHUE,  WiLUAH  Merbitt,  American  artist,  was  bom  In  Franklin,  Ind.,  In  18^ 
began  his  studies  In  1868  under  B.  F.  Hays,  a  portrait  painter  in  Indianapolis:  In  18w 
removed  to  New  York  and  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design ;  spent  the  years 
1872-78  abroad,  at  Munich  chiefly  as  pupil  of  Wagner  and  Piloty,  returning  to  make 
New  York  hia  residence.  He  was  president  of  the  ScKitety  of  American  Artists  In  1804-96; 
sold  his  collection  of  paintings  anci  bric-k-brac  in  1896;  and  took  a  class  of  young  men  and 
women  artists  to  Spain  for  several  months'  study  In  1^.  Among  bis  works,  which  ar« 
remarlrable  for  vigor  of  execution  and  for  rendering  of  textures,  are  The  Dowager  (1875) ; 
The  Court  Jeater,  which  received  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition;  Reatfyfor  a  Ridt 
f  i878) :  Portrait  of  Oetural  WM  (1860) ;  The  Coquette  (1884) ;  Summer  Aflemom  Ai  fibUuid 
{1687);       Aewfr  (1868). 

OEABmni  ("  Pietists  '*).  This  name  anciently  denoted  a  whole  chus  of  Jewish  secta. 
After  the  Bal^lonlsh  captivity,  the  Jews,  with  r^ard  to  their  observance  t)f  Uie  law  of 
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Hoses,  were  divided  Into  two  classes — Cheuidim  and  Zadikim,  When  the  so-caJled 
great  flynacogue  was  commissioned  by  the  Persiui  government  to  draw  up  a  code  ot 
(drU  and  raigious  laws  for  the  emigrant  Jews  returning  to  settle  in  their  native  land* 
several  iunoTOUoos  were  made  on  the  Mosaic  law.  Those  who  accepted  these  Innovations 
were  styled  the  C. ;  while  those  who  rejected  tiiem  were  styled,  or  styled  themselves,  tlie 
Zadikim,  or  "upright,"  because  they  adhered  strictly  to  the  law  given  by  Moaes,  with- 
out observing  any  of  the  additions  made  to  it.  The  C.  branched  forth  into  several  sects, 
all  holding  traditiona  in  connection  with  the  written  law,  which  they  believed  to  possess 
a  divine  sanction  equally  with  tliat  law.  The  Pharisees,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New- 
Testament,  formed  an  early  sect  among  the  C,  while  from  the  Zadikim  sprang  forth  the 
Hellenistic  Samaritans,  Essenes,  Sadducees,  etc.  Afterwards,  the  C,  or  Pharisees, 
split  into  Talmudiflts,  Babbinists,  and  Cabalists,  some  of  whom  underwent  still 
further  subdivision. — The  modem  0.  are  not.  like  those  in  the  times  of  the  Haccabe^ 
marked  by  any  peculiar  spiritualistic  tendency  in  religion,  but  rather  by  a  strict  obserT- 
ftnce  of  certain  traditional  forms,  and  a  blind  suljservience  to  their  teachers.  Theix 
doctrine  was  promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c  by  Israel  of  Podolia,  called  BaaL 
Shem  ("  lord  of  the  name,"  bo  called  because  he  professed  to  perform  miracles  by  using 
the  great  cabalistic  name  of  the  supreme  being).  Though  condemned  by  the  orthodox 
rabbis,  this  new  teacher  had  great  success  m  Oalicia,  and  when  he  oied  (1760)  left 
40,000  converts.  They  are  now  broken  into  several  petty  sects;  their  religion  is  utteiiy 
formal,  ud  its  ceremonies  are  coarse  and  noisy. 

OHABDNi,  the  art  of  vroiking  raised  or  half-rdsed  figures  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or 
other  metsl.  It  was  called  ealatura  by  the  Romans;  and  the  term  is  eiprusly  limited 
by  Qulntilian  to  working  in  metal  The  same  art  when  exercised  on  wood,  ivory, 
marUe,  precious  stones,  or  gUsa,  was  called  tcu^Oura.  See  Cabvihg.  Iron  was  some- 
times, though  rarely  used,  ^ver  having  been  always  the  favorite  metal  for  this  purpose. 
Cloeely  connected  with,  but  still  distii^uisbed  from  C,  is  the  art  of  stamping  with 
punch,  which  the  Romans  designated  by  excudm-e.  The  Greek  tormtike  is  usually  sup- 
pMed  to  correspond  to  0.,  but  the  point  is  by  no  means  free  from  dispute.  The  art  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  ark  of 
Cypselus^and  other  productions  of  the  kind.  Buch  portions  of  the  colossal  statoea 
maoe  by  Phidias  and  Poly cletus,  as  were  not  of  Ivory,  were  produced  by  the  toreutle 
art.  The  statue  of  Minerva  was  richly  adorned  in  this  manner.  Besides  ^idlas  and 
Polycletus,  Myron.  Mys,  and  Mentor  were  celebrated  toreutic  artists  in  antiquity,  and 
amongst  many  modems  the  most  famous  Is  Benvenuto  Cellini  (q.v.). 

CffOHI.KB,  Michel,  b.  1708 ;  a  Trench  mathematician,  educated  at  the  Paris  Poly- 
technic School.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geometry  in  that  Institution. 
Among  numerous  essays  and  books  of  his  productions  ate:  Hi^orteal  YievM  Iht  Origm 
and  DeMlepmmt  <fMdhodM  in  Gwmetry;  Muiory  <tf  Arithm^;  and  Treatise  on  Superior 
Qaomehv.  In  1651,  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  in  1887,  be  reported  to 
that  body  that  he  was  in  possession  of  S7,000  letters  and  documents  of  great  antiqui^ 
and  value,  among  them  letters  and  papers  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Dante^ 
Petrarch,  Rabelais,  Julius  Ceesar,  Shakespeare,  and  other  persona  of  renown.  Only 
about  100  of  these  were  genuine,  though  they  completely  imposed  upon  C.  and  other 
good  jw^es.  The  forger,  Irene  Lucas,  was  imprisoned  two  years  for  forgery  and 
fraud.    C.  d.  1880. 

.GEASLEfl^  ViCTOB  DoPHiiaoM  PHn.AH£TB,  1798-1878;  a  French  writer  who 
traveled  In  the  United  States  about  1820-3S.  In  1887.  he  was  director  of  the  Mazarin 
library,  and  In  1841,  professor  of  German  language  and  literature  in  the  coll^  of 
France.  He  pubUshea  in  90  vols.  ComparatiM  SttuSet  ^  JMeniure;  wrote  tales  and 
boolcs  of  travel ;  and  prepared  editions  of  classic  authors. 

CHA8SE,  music  composed  in  imitation  of  the  chase,  and  performed  chiefly  by  hom^ 
occasionally  combined  with  other  wind  Instruments.  Its  movement  is  in  f  time.  The 
best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  music  are  an  overture  by  Hehul,  and  a  C.  lor  the  piano- 
forte by  Kreutzer. 

GEA8BE-0A7E.    See  PoussB-CAFt. 

CSASafi,  David  Hendbie,  fiaron,  was  b.  in  Tiel,  Mar.  18, 1760,  began  his  military 
career  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  became  a  lieut  in  1781,  and  capt.  in  11B7.  After 
the  revolution  of  that  year,  C,  as  siding  with  the  humbled  Dutch  patriots,  took 
French  service;  was  appointed  lieutcol.  in  1798;  and,  two  years  later,  found  himself 
marching  towards  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Pichegru.  He  afterwards 
fought  with  the  French  in  Qermany  and  Spain,  gaining  great  distinction  and  the  appel- 
lation of  Oiniral  Bavoniutte,  Aslieutgen.  of  the  Dutch  forces  in  1815,  C.  added  to 
his  laurels  on  tiie  field  of  Waterloo.  After  the  peace  he  was  made  governor  of  Antwe^ 
in  1880,  and  ttravely  defended  it  against  the  united  Belgians  and  ^nch  from  Nov.  Sb 
till  Dec  28, 1883,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender.   He  died  in  May,  1649. 

0HA8SBL0UF-LATJB&T,  JusniT  NAPOLtoiT  Bahuel  Psospeb  db.  Marquis,  180&-78 ; 

in  1887,  a  member  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  and  afterwards  councilor  of  state. 
In  1849,  he  was  a^in  a  member,  and  then  and  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, who  made  him  minister  of  marine.  He  was  for  some  years  the  president  of  the 
colonial  board  of  Algeria.  In  1669,  he  presided  over  the  council  of  slate  until  the 
accession  of  Ollivier's  administration.  _ 
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CKAMEPOT,  a  breech-loadlnff  rifle  Invented  by  Antotne  Alpborue  Ctaanetpot,  Ix 
Kar.  4,  1888.  He  was  attached,  in  1858,  to  the  QoTtfimieiit  wwksbopa  of  8L  Thomas  at 
Paria.  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  18M ;  and  was  afterwards  offldally  attached  to 
the  natfonal  manufectory  of  arma  at  Cbatellerault,  near  PoitlerB.  He  tuxk.  oat  pateats 
for  his  InTentioD,  and  the  royalty  has  brought  him  s  large  income.  He  was  deomtted 
with  the  cross  of  the  let^on  of  honor  in  i860.  The  first  model  of  the  C.  was  exliitnted 
in  1868;  bat  it  was  not  mtrodoced  in  thefVench  anny  till  after  the  Prussiana  tuul  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  needle-gan  in  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria;  it  was  used  success- 
fully in  the  Franco-Oerman  war  of  1870.  The  0.  is  an  improved  needle-cnn;  tike  fui- 
mioste  is  in  a  paper  wad  which  forms  the  rear  of  the  carbidge  envelope;  the  gas  cheek* 
is  a  eyllndrleaf  ring  of  valoanized  India  rubber,  which  is  prrased  against  the  surface  of 
the  chamber  when  the  ezpto^on  takes  place;  the  cartridge  envelope  is  of  silk  or  linen, 
irith  a  caliber  of  .488  inch.  The  gun  has  4  grooves,  and  can  be  fired  IS  times  a  minute 
at  a  range  of  1300  yards.  An  improved  fonn  of  the  0.  has  been  recently  intrednoed  la 
France.ln  wliich  the  metallic  cartridge  can  be  used.  Bee  illua.,  QmiB,  voL  VIL,  flg.  1^ 
and  the  article  Bbbbch-loadino  Ahicb. 

QEA88XUX8  (Fr.,  hunters)  is  a  name  nsed  for  two  important  forces  in  the  French 
army.  The  mounted  C.  (fihagmcn-d-eheBoi}  are  a  body  of  light  cavalrr-,  designed  for  service 
in  advance  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  light  horse  of 
the  British  service.  The  name  is  first  used  in  this  sense  in  1741,  and  has  l>een  retained 
while  the  fcmse  it  denotes  has  undergo&e  many  alterationa.  in  oi^pnization  and  equip- 
ment In  1831,  a  hoAj  of  cavalry  was  raised  for  service  ta  Afnca,  mounted  on  Arab 
horses,  and  with  a  dlsMnct  uniform.  These  have  since  become  famous  as  the  C. 
^JJ^iqw.  After  the  reorganlEation  of  the  French  army  in  1878,  the  effective  army  con- 
tained 14  regiments  (subsequently  increased  to  20)  of  chaaBeur-A^heral,  besides  4  regi- 
mentsof  CcTAfrique.— The  infantry  C.(eAa«>9ur»>d-^'«(2)  area  light  infantry  force  in  many 
mspects  corresponding  with  the  cavalry  0. ,  and  like  them  intended  for  detached  service 
(like  the  rifle  corps  in  the  English  army).  The  French  are  believed  to  have  adopted  the 
idea  of  such  a  force  of  shaipshooters  from  the  JSger  (the  German  word  correqraodiDg 
to  C  or  hvnten)  in  the  German  utaies.  First  used  in  the  thirtv  years'  war,  the  JSgw 
derived  ttieir  name  from  the  fact  that  they  were  cliiefly  drafted  from  amongst  moun- 
tidoeers  and  inhabitants  of  forest  re^ons.  They  have  always  been  regarded  as  a 
viUuable  contingent  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  or  even  constitute  the  entire 
force  of  U^t  infantry.  In  France,  the  equipment  of  the  C.  differed  little  from  that  ol 
the  other  inf  autry ;  It  was  not  until  the  formation,  in  1888,  of  the  G.  da  VineenneM,  Ibal 
the  experiment  of  a  specialiy  armed  force  of  sharpshooters  was  fairly  tried.  The  fame  ol 
the  C.  de  Ylnoennes  for  rapidity  and  predaion  of  movement,  as  well  as  for  the  accofic) 
of  their  fire,  soon  vindicated  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  In&ntry ;  and  ai 
present  tliere  are  80  battalioas  of  chaaseoxfrA-pied  in  the  French  army. 

OKARELAXDf  PneBRX  BoBOOBEL  DB,  1640-68 ;  a  French  poet,  a  scion  of  tbe  taooM 
of  Bayard.  The  name  of  Cliastelard  is  romantically  connected  with  that  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  He  was  a  page  In  the  house  of  Marshal  i>anville,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  Journey  to  Scotland  as  escort  of  Mary  In  1S61.  C.  returned  to  Pans  in  the 
maraual's  tram,  but  left  almost  immediately  for  Scotland  beuing  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Mary  from  Montmorency,  and  also  the  "regrets"  addressed  to  tbe  queen  br 
Pierre  Ronsard.  C.  's  master  in  the  art  of  son^.  The  enthusiastic  page  fell  in  love  with 
the  queen,  who  Is  said  to  have  eocouraged  his  passion.  Copies  of  verses  passed  between 
ttaem,  and  she  lost  no  occasion  of  showing  herself  partial  to  hia  person  and  conversa- 
tion.  The  young  man  hid  under  her  bed,  where  be  was  found  the  maids  of  bonor; 
but  Mary  pardoned  the  offense,  and  the  old  familiarity  between  them  was  resumed. 
Again  C.  was  so  rash  as  to  violate  her  privacy;  but  he  was  discovered,  seized,  nen- 
tenced,  and  hanged  the  next  morning.  He  met  his  fate  contdstently,  reading,  on  his 
way  to  tbe  scaffold,  Ronsard's  "  Hymn  to  Death ;"  and  turning  at  tin  moment  of  doom 
towards  Holyrood.  addressing  to  bis  unseen  mistress  the  famous  farewell:  "Adleul 
thoa  so  fur  and  so  cruel;  thou  killest  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  cease  to  lore  ttute!" 
Another  story  is  that  he  mmply  ejaculated  "  Croel  qaeeni"  emphasldng  the  words  li^  » 
threatening  gesture.   See  Swinburne,  CtutOdard,  A  S^-affddy  (1866). 

GHASIELBS,  JKA2t  Gabbibl  Jobbfh  Alhbrt.  Marquls  de,  1768-1826.  He  was 
in  the  Austrian  service  as  a  general  ottoa,  and  sored  In  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
^oession,  and  In  the  war  iwainst  the  Turka  He  defended  Namur  against  the  French, 
participated  in  the  thira  partition  of  Poland,  and  was  sent  to  Russia  to  engage  the 
emperor  Paul  in  a  coalition  u^iast  France.  In  1799,  he  was  In  the  Russo-Aiutriaa 
army,  and  was  seriously  wounded  before  Tolona,  Italv.  Be  fought  In  the  Tyrol  aninst 
Napoleon,  but  was  bMten  by  Lefebre,  May  18,  1600,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
Hungaty.  When  the  Lombarao-Yenetiau  kingdom  was  established,  he  was  made  gov- 
emor  or  Venica 

GHASTXLLUX,  FbanooisJkan,  Marquis  de,  17S4-88;  a  Frendt  Kddlor  and  author 
dlattnguiahed  in  the  seven  yMrs"  war  in  Gerauuiy,  and  m  the  anny  of  Bodumbeu  la 
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the  American  revolution,  where  he  held  the  rank  ct  iiiai.gen.  His  chief  works  ara  St 
la  FSiaii  PubUque/  Voyages  in  North  America;  and  a  D&mene  m  the  Advantage*  Jhwitf 
tuff  to  JSttroptfnna  ths  Biteowry  ofAmeriea. 

QEUTE-TBEE.   Bee  VmCL 

GEASITBUS  (Lat.  etmda,  eaiubuia,  and  eaatOula),  the  uppennoBt  garment  worn  br 
priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  when  robed  lor  the  oebbration  of  the  mass.  It 
was  called  also  "  the  veatment,"  and  under  that  name  seem^  occaaioniUly  to  have  been 
uaed  in  the  Eoeliah  Church  after  the  reformation.  OriginaUy  it  covered  the  priest  from 
head  to  foot,  like  a  little  house,  whence  some  wrlten  think  it  had  its  name  of  eamtla. 
In  more  recent  times,  at  least,  it  was  made  of  velvet.  It  was  of  an  elliptical  shape,  like 
a  veaiea  pitdt,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head;  it  had  no  sleeves.  When  put  on. 
It  showed  two  pe^u,  one  hangine  down  before;  another,  on  which  a  cross  was 
embfoidored,  hugln^  down  behind.  According  to  Hildebert,  the  0.  sigoifled  good 
works;  according  to  Alcuin.  charity;  according  to  another  writer,  the  unity  of  the  raith. 
Durand  makes  one  peak  the  symbol  of  love  to  God,  the  other  peak  the  symbol  of  love 
to  our  neighbor.  In  France,  the  press  or  wardrobe  in  which  ciiasubles  were  kept  was 
oalled  the  ehatabU&r. 

CHAT,  SaxHeoIa,  a  fi;enuB  of  small  birds  of  the  very  numerous  famUr  iylviada  (q.v.), 
distinguished  by  a  bilfslightly  depressed,  and  widened  at  the  base.  Tliey  have  rather 
longer  legs  than  most  of  the  family.  They  are  lively  birds,  tlittin&p  about  with  incessant 
and  rapid  motion  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  on  which  they  chiefly  feed.  They  are  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Kew  Holland.  Three  species  are  British — the  stonecbatt 
whincbat,  and  wheatear. — The  yellow-breaated  O.  of  the  United  States  {ietaria  pot^ff^aUa) 
ia  a  larger  bird,  and  bdongs  to  the  family  tunStf*  or  fMru&UiSL 

OSATABD,  FBANcm  Btua,  D.D.,  b.  Baltimore,  1884 ;  educated  Mt.  St  Haiy^  oolL, 
Emmittaburg,  Md.,  at  the  univ,  of  Manrland,  and  at  the  Urban  ooU.,  Rome.  He 
was  private  chamberlain  to  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  rector  of  the  American  coll.  at  Borne ; 
and  was  consecrated  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  of  Indianapolis,  Znd.,  1878.  He  ia  the  antiuv 
of  ChriaUem  TruUUf  and  of  various  essays,  discourses,  and  translations. 

OEiXBUf,  Chatel,  or  Ca&tel,  from  the  Lat.  eoMteUum,  afoit,  enters  as  acompouent 
part  into  many  names  of  places  in  France. 

CHATEA1TBBIAHS,  FBAN901S  AuousTB,  Ylcomte  de,  one  of  the  most  dtstingnlshed 
of  French  authors,  was  b.  Sept,  14, 176S,  at  St.  Malo,  In  Bretague,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  collefie  at  Rennes.  While  traveling  in  North  America  in  1790,  he 
accidentally  read  in  an  iSnglish  newspaper  the  account  of  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Louis 
XVL  He  immediately  returned  to  Franoe,  intending  to  fight  against  the  republic;  but 
being  seriously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thlonville,  in  Sept.,  1792,  he  escaped  to  Dng* 
hnd,  where  he  lived  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  translations  for  the 
book-sellers,  and  to  give  lessons  In  French.  In  1797,  he  pablfshed  his  first  political 
essay,  Sur  let  BewliUioM  Andennea  et  Moderrus,  cormderee*  dans  leurt  Bapporta  awe  la 
Sewtution  FranfaiM  (3  vols.,  London),  a  republican  and  sceptical  work,  the  outcome  of 
hardship,  poverty,  and  sorrow.  His  skepticism  soon  vanished,  but  republican  impulsei 
continued  to  flash  out  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  his  strangely-checkered,  inexpli- 
cable, and  inconsistent  career.  In  ISOO,  C.  returned  to  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the 
Mercure  de  France.  In  this  Journal,  he  first  printed  his  tale  of  Aiala  (1801),  with  a 
preface  lauding  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte.  Its  success  was  remarkaUe,  but  nothing 
to  the  ftiracuTous  eothusiasm  ezcitea  by  his  Qhtie  du  Chriatiamsme  (1802),  a  work 
gxactly  suited  to  the  jaded  skepticism  of  the  age,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  first  consul,  who  was  then  concluding  the  concordat  with  the  pope,  and  wiwed  to 
make  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  subwrrient  to  his  measures.  Bonaparte,  there- 
fore, appointed  C.  secretary  to  the  embassv  in  Rome,  and,  in  1803,  sent  him  as  ambas- 
•ador  to  the  Httle  republic  of  Valais.  On  the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  Mar.  21, 
1804,  0.  resigned  fn  disgust.  In  1806,  be  commenced  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
tidted  Greece,  I^lestlne,  Alexandria,  and  (Tariha^,  and  returned  through  Spidn  to 
ITruice  in  May,  1807.  From  this  period  to  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  lived  privately,  pub- 
Ushing  only  two  works  of  any  value— £«  Martyr*  and  the  lUniraire  de  Paris  d  Jertt- 
talem.  In  1814,  his  eloquent  brochure,  De  Bmaparte  et  det  Bourbons,  excited  such 
attention,  that  Louis  XVlIL  declared  It  was  worth  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  favor  of 
legitimacy. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  C.  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  peer  and 
minister  of  state.  Gradually  his  monarchical  zeal  subsided,  and,  in  his  address,  De  la 
MtmareJiie  selon  la  Charte,  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  he  gave  expression  to  such 
liberal  tendencies  as  offended  the  king,  who  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  hla  conn- 
ielors.  Soon,  however,  he  appeared  again  as  an  ultraroyalist:  and  at  the  bapUsm  of 
the  inftut  duke  de  Bordeaux.  C.  presented  to  the  duchess  of  Berry  a  flask  flUed  with 
water  from  the  Jordan.  In  1823,  he  was  appointed  ambaasador-extraoTdlnary  to  tbe 
British  court,  but  was  rather  rudely  dismissed  from  office  in  1834. 

Id  1826,  C.  prepared  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  works,  for  the  coOTrighi  o. 
which  the  publisher  gave  the  large  sum  of  600,000  francs,  of  which  C.  retained  100,000. 
Dniinc  the  days  of  Jidy,  188i^  be  was  staying  with  his  friend  Mme.  B£eamier  at 
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Dieppe  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  tidings  of  the  revolution,  he  hastened  to  Paris.  Bb 
Tefused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Louis  Philippe.  This  political  crotchetineas,  which 
always  rendered  it  impossible  to  know  beforehand  what  course  of  conduct  0.  would 
adopt,  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  following  passage  from  his  De  la  SettauraUim 
jfdtfM  Jnmarem  JSoetrw  (Paris,  1881):  "  I  am  a  Bourbonist  in  honor,  »  monaichlBt  OD 
grounds  of  rational  conTiction:  but  In  natural  character  and  dlspoMtion,  I  am  still  • 
republican."  In  1883,  he  ^vised  a  new  edition  of  bis  works,  and,  after  vising  the  court 
of  the  expelled  Bourbons,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  jpreparatioa  of  his  memoirs,  in- 
tended to  be  published  posthumously  {Mhnoires  ^ouirv  2\moe),  though  considerable  ex- 
tracts were  printed  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  found  leisure  to  write  several  othtf 
works.  He  died  July  4,  184&  Bee  Salnte-Benve,  QhateouMand  a  won  Chvtm  £0- 
ttraire  (1877). 

^C.  wrote  with  warmth,  eneroy,  and  a  rich  supply  of  Imagery.  .  Uany  of  his  descrip- 
ttvepaasages  are  excellent,  but  his  ideas  want  depu  and  cofaeren<^. — "waHn^  J{utoire  d» 
taVteetda  Ouwaget  tU  M.  de  Chateavbriand  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1882). 

GHAteauSi/H,  a  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  £ure-et-Loir.  is  situated  on  the 
ijoir,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  about  26  m.  s.8.w.  of  Cfaartres.  The  streets  are  stnidtt 
and  welt  built,  and  an  old  castle,  with  an  enormous  tower,  overlooks  the  town.  G.  Sas 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  leatiier.   Pop.  of  commune,  *91,  7147. 

OKItUTOAT,  a  B.W.  CO.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
drained  bv  the  Chftteaugay,  the  Noire,  and  other  riven ;  2S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *61, 18(064^ 
Is  generally  level,  and  uie  soil  is  fertile.  Chief  town,  Ste.  Mutine. 

GH&TEAITfftrAT,  BcEUB  DC   See  Lb  Hothb. 

CHATEATTVEITT  DE  BAVSOV.  a  village  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Lostn^ 

19  m.  D.&  of  Hende.  A  pretty  historical  incident  connected  with  the  place,  which  wai 
fbrmerly  fortified,  makes  it  interesting.  In  1880,  the  fortress,  then  held  by  the  English, 
was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Da 
Ouesclin.  The  English  governor,  sore  pressed,  promised  to  yield  in  fifteen  days  11 
no  succor  arrived.  £i  the  meantime,  Du  Oueeclin  died,  and  nis  successor  was  app<Hnte4L 
who,  at  the  expiry  of  the  fifteen  days,  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender.  He  refused 
to  yield  up  the  keys  to  any  but  Du  Guesclin;  and  when  informed  of  his  death,  marched 
out,  and  on  bended  knee  laid  the  keys  and  his  sword  on  the  dead  hero's  bier. 

GHAIEATOOVX,  a  t.  of  France  In  the  department  of  Indre,  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  idaln,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre,  166  m.  n. 
at  VaxiB  by  railway.  The  town,  whtoh  was  f  oimerly  dirty  and  ill  built,  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  die  last  quarter  of  a  century.  C.  does  not  possess  much  interest  for 
the  traveler.  It  is  a  buE^  place,  with  extenuve  woolen  fiuitories,  besides  manufactnrea 
of  cotton,  hosiery,  yam,  nats,  paper,  parchment,  hardware,  leather.   Pop.  *91,  28,024. 

OElTEAUZ-nT'WFAOin  (Fr.  castles  In  8p^),  romance  casties;  castles  In  the  air; 
day-dreams. 

GHAtXAV-THIEBXT,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  AJsne,  France,  on  the  river  Hame; 
pop.  of  conmiune,  '81,  6868.  It  has  a  commercial  collwe,  a  public  library,  and  manu- 
factories of  linen,  cotton,  leather,  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  marble  statue  of  L« 
Fontune,  the  fabulist.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Charles  Martel  for  Thierry  IV.,  the  ruins  of  which  are  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The 
Ksition  of  Chfiteau-Thierry  has  subjected  it  to  many  disasters.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1421,  by  Charles  V.  in  1545,  by  the  Spanish  in  1591;  pillaged  InUieFnmde 
wars  in  1652,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  Napoleonic  camp^gn  of  1814. 

CHATKL,  FERDtNAND  TonsBADTT  Fban^ib,  Abb£,  1795-1857;  ordained  as  a  priest 
in  1818,  serving  as  vicar  to  several  French  towns,  and  as  chaplain  in  the  army.  In 
1881,  he  founded  a  new  sect  in  whose  doctrines  Christ  was  to  be  venenUed  only  as  a 
perfectly  good  man,  and  the  confessional,  fasting,  and  vows  of  chastity  and  celibacy 
were  to  be  omitted.  The  authorities  interfered  in  1842  and  closed  his  place  of  worship, 
but  in  1848  he  appeared  again  as  an  especial  champion  of  women's  rights.  Bis  public 
meetings  were  suppressed  in  1860,  and  he  passed  his  later  years  in  the  duties  of  a  metro- 
politan  postmaster. 

CHATKT.AirrE  (Fr.  (Aateau,  a  castle).  Literally  the  mistress  of  the  castle,  who  car- 
ried her  keys  suspended  from  her  belt  by  a  chain  of  gold.  In  later  times  other  articles 
were  added,  a  watch,  seal,  viQsigrette,  ete.,  attached  by  chains  to  an  ornament  at  a 
lady's  waist,  hence  called  a  chfitefaine. 

Ch£tEUT,  the  name  of  two  old  fortresses  of  Paris,  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Julius  Oseoar.  The  grand  0.  was  restored  by  Lonis  IX. 
and  remodeled  tiy  other  kings.  It  was  demolished  in  180S. 

OKATELET-LOXOirT,  Oabbibluii  Ehilib,  Harqulse  dn,  a  very  learned  FnuA 
woman,  notorious  for  her  intiimacy  with  Voltaire,  was  bom  at  Paris,  17th  Dec.,  1709 
At  an  early  period  she  displayed  a  Kreat  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  She 
studied  Latin  and  Italian  with  her  father,  thebarondeBreteuil,  and  subsequently  betook 
herself  with  zeal  to  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  Distinguished  alike  for  her 
beauty  and  talent,  she  soon  found  a  host  of  suitors  for  her  hand.  Her  choice  fell  on  the 
mavquis  du  CbStelet-Lomont,  but  her  marriage  did  not  hinder  her  from  fMmtogs  f  imfrwM 
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for  Yoltsire,  who  came  to  reride  witii  her  at  Gnj,  a  cUtteau  on  the  bordeiB  of  Cham- 
pagne  and  Lorraine,  belonging  to  her  husband.  Here  they  studied,  loved,  quarreled, 
ana  loved  agun,  for  several  years.  In  1747,  however,  poor  Madame  C.  became  "not 
Insensible  to  the  brilliant  qualities"  of  a  certain  M.  Saint^Lambert,  a  capt  of  the 
Lorraine  guards;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  philosopher  had  to  make  room  for  the  sol- 
dier, and  content  himself  for  the  future  with  being  the  "devoted  and  indulgent  friend" 
of  his  former  mistress.  This  new  intimacy  became  fatal  to  Madame  Chfttelet.  She  died 
at  LuneviUe,  10th  Sept,  1740,  a  few  days  after  having  given  birth  to  a  child.  Her  fltst 
writing  was  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  Sie  also  tranalated  the  iWiu^fo 
of  Newton  into  French,  accompanying  it  with  algebraic  elucidations.  It  did  not,  how< 
ever,  appear  till  17S6,  some  years  after  her  death.  Ber  correspondence  with  Voltaire  Is 
interesting;  but  the  fact  that  a  woman  so  highly  gifted  as  Madame  C,  and  possessing  so 
many  amiable  qualities,  should  never  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anytbmg  wrong  in 
her  Uaiaona,  proves  wiUi  terrible  conclusiveness  how  corrupt  was  tliat  ]^losopUo 
society  which,  in  the  18th  c.,  professed  to  explode  anperBtitlon  and  enli^ten  Fnmce  and 
ttie  world. 

OHtTELHXBAVLT,  a  L  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  situated  on  the  river 
of  Uiat  name,  18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Poitiers.  A  handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive 
castellated  gateway,  built  by  Sully,  at  one  end,  connecte  it  with  a  suburb  on  the  other 
side  of  Uie  river.  C,  which  is  an  ill-built,  mean-looking  town,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats 
«f  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France,  and  since  1830  lias  had  a  national  manufactoiy 
of  swords  and  bayonete.  Ite  river-port  makes  it  the  entrepOt  fcr  the  produce  of  an 
cztensiva  district  The  duke  of  HamUton  dezivas  his  title  of  mke  <rf  Chlttelheimult  &om 
QiSm  place.   Pop.  of  ccnnmtme,  *91,  S2,622. 

QH&THAH.  a  CO.  in  8.0.  Qeorgla,  on  the  ocean  and  the  South  Carolina  border;  488 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  67,740,  includ.  colored.   Co.  seat,  Savannah. 

OHATEAK,  4  CO.  in  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  Kocky,  New  Hope,  Deep, 
«nd  Haw  rivers;  784  sq.  m,;  pop.  '90,  26,418.   Co.  seat,  Plttsboro. 

OSATEAX,  the  name  of  a  township  and  of  a  village  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.  The  village 
is  on  the  Pawsic  river,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  western  railroad,  23  miles 
from  New  York  city,  and  12  miles  w.  of  Newark.  It  contains  a  public  Ubrair,  churches, 
dubs,  waterworks,  manufactories  of  tar  paper  and  manllla  paper,  etc.,  and  is  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  rose  culture.  The  roads  m  the  vicinity  are  good  and  the  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque. Many  who  do  business  in  the  Jax^  cities  near  by,  have  residences  here. 
Pop.  of  the  viUi^  about  IfiOO;  of  the  township,  *01,  4681. 

CDSATH&M,  a  town  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  18  miles  e.  of  Barnstable: 
80  miles  s.e,  of  Boston ;  lat.  41*  40*  15"  n, ;  long.  68"  66'  81"  w.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1666,  and  incorporated  In  1712,  and  contains  the  villages  of  North  Ctiatham,  Chatham- 
port,  South  Chatluim,  and  West  Chatham,  public  libra^,  churches,  good  pi^lic  schools, 
mduding  a  high  school.  Two  lighthouses  are  sitoated  near  the  town,  and  fishing  and 
navigation  are  Uie  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Chatham  has  of  lato  yMia 
become  a  fashionable  summer  resort.   Peculation  '00, 19g4. 

CK&TKAX  <Saxon,  CeUkam  or  Ccettham^  understood  to  slgnifv  the  "village  of  cob* 
tages"),  a  parliamentary  borough,  river-port,  fortified  town,  and  naval  arsenal,  in  the 
CO.  of  Kent,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  at  the  upper  part  of  its  estuary, 
30  m.  e.s.e.  of  London.  Much  of  C.  la  111  built  and  Irregular.  The  High  street  is  1^ 
m.  long,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  swarms  with  soldiers  and  Jews.  The  refuse  timber 
of  the  dodkyard  is  much  used  in  building  the  honse-walls.  C.  owes  its  Importance  to 
Its  naval  and  military  establishments  situated  at  Brompton  village  (on  a  height  half  a 
mile  n.  of  C);  and  on  the  Medway  estuary.  The  C.  fortified  Imes  are  the  frequent 
scenes  of  field-operations,  imitation  battles,  and  grand  reviews.  Pop.  '01,  31,711.  The 
borough,  which  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  is  governed  by  a  head-constable  under 
the  magistrates  of  Rochester.  The  Komaiis  seem  to  have  once  had  a  cemetery  here. 
Traces  of  Roman  villas  have  been  found,  with  Boman  bricks,  tiles,  coins,  and  weapons. 
The  dockyard  was  founded  by  Elizabeth  before  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  1062  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1667  the  Dutch,  under 
De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the  estuary  of  the  Medway,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  castle, 
destroyed  much  shipping  and  stores.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  lines  of  detached 
forts  connected  with  C.  constitute  a  fortification  of  great  strength;  and  the  whole  is 
reguded  as  a  flank  defense  for  London  In  the  event  of  an  invader  seeking  to  march  on 
the  capital  from  the  a.  coast  The  place  is  also  defended  by  some  strong  forts  on  the 
Medway.  In  and  near  C.  are  a  military  hospital  and  strong  fort;  barracks  for  Infantry, 
marines,  artillery,  and  engineers ;  a  park  of  artillery ;  a  school  for  engineers ;  and  man- 
zines,  store-houses,  and  depots  on  a  large  scale.  In  a  naval  sense,  C.  is  one  of  the 
principi^  royal  shipbuilding  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  visit  to  it  never  fails 
to  impress  the  stranger  with  a  sense  of  the  naval  power  of  England.  The  dock-yard 
contains  several  building-^Hps  and  tide  docks  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  laraest  ships. 
One  peculiar  establishment  in  this  dock-yard  is  a  metal  mill,  which  supplies  all  the 
royal  dock-yards  with  copper  sheets,  copper  traits,  and  other  artldes  in  copper  and  mixed 
metaL   The  saw-mills  at  C.  are  very  extonsive.   The  actual  worlcmen,  artisans,  and 


laborers  var;  in  number  aeccndlng  to  the  unonnt  of  -sUpbaildlng  and  repairing 
going  on. 

CHATHAJC,  a  town  In  Northnmberiand  co.,  If.  B.,  on  the  Mlramlchl  river,  near  its 
entrance  into  Hiramichi  bay:  pop.  *91,  6,000.  It  tias  a  Soman  CathoUc  cathedral,  a 
wllege,  and  a  temperance  hall.  It  ifl  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  summer  resort,  and  has  a 
1ar:se  export  trade  In  fish,  lumber,  etc 

CHATHAM,  a  town  In  Kent  CO.,  Ontario  province,  Canada,  on  the  Thomas  river,  47 
m.  e.  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  reached  1^  the  Gnat  Western  railroad,  and  by  steamboats  from 
the  lakes.  It  is  in  a  rich  agrieiUtiiral  district,  and  has  a  large  trade  In  grain  and  himher. 
Pop.  '91,  9062. 

CEATEAX,  a  mufsterlal  diet.,  Pittsylvania  ca,  Va.,  Indudlng  Chattuun  vfll.,  trav- 
eised  by  Virginia  Mdland  railroad.   Popi  *90,  7894- 

GHATHAX,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  sometimes  styled  Pitt  the  Elder,  one  of  the 
greatest  English  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  18th  c,  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall;  and  wash.  Nov.  15,  1708.  After  an  educa- 
tion at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  obtained  a 
cometcy  in  the  blues.  In  1785,  he  entered  parliament  for  Old  Sarum — that  synon^rm 
for  electoral  corruption— a  boroun^  then  belonging  to  his  famil^p^-  He  espoused  the  side 
of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  tben  at  deadly  feud  with  the  lung,  and  offered  a  deter- 
mlaed  opposition  to  Walpole,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
commission  in  consequence — an  insult  and  injury  which  only  increased  the  vehemence 
of  his  denunciations  of  tbe  court  and  the  government  His  influence,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  houae  of  commons,  increased  rapidly;  and  Walpole,  being  driven  from  power, 
the  king,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Pitt,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  of  his  admis- 
sion to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  broad  bottom  administration;  subsequently  lie  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-^neraL  The  duchess  of  MarlboronA. 
lurased  with  his  patriotism  and  powers  of  oratorv,  left  him  £10, 000 ;  and  later,  sir  Wil- 
liam ^nsent,  struck  with  similar  admiration,  left  him  his  whole  prop^ly.  In  1755, 
when  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Holland)  was  made  secretary  of  state,  flndlng  himself 
opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  minister,  Pitt  resigned  office  as  paymaster. 
In  the  following  year,  when  the  king,  unwillingly  acceding  to  popular  demands,  had  to 
dismiss  Fox,  FItt  became  nominally  secretary  of  state,  but  was  virtually  premier.  He 
Immediate  began  to  put  into  execution  his  own  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
France.  He  rused  the  militia,  and  strengthened  the  naval  power;  but  the  king's  old 
enmity,  and  German  predilections,  led  hun  to  oppose  Pitt's  policy,  who  thereupon 
resigned  office  in  April,  1757,  but  was  recalled  in  Jime,  in  obedience  to  the  lond  demands 
of  the  people. 

Now  firmly  established  in  power,  I^tt's  war  policy  was  characterized  by  unusual 
vigor  and  sagacity.  Success  returned  to  the  British  arms,  French  armies  were  beaten 
everywhere  h^  Britain  and  her  allies — in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Canada,  on  the  Rhine — 
and  Britisb  fleets  drove  the  few  French  ships  they  did  not  capture  or  destrOT  from 
almost  every  sea.  But  the  prime  mover  of  all  these  brilliant  victories  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign  (1761),  when,  on  theac(%Bslon  of  George  III.,  and  owing  to  the  influence 
of  lord  Bute,  it  was  attemptedto  introduce  a  vacillating  policy  into  the  government;  his 
Immediate  cause  of  resignation  beingthe  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to  declare 
war  with  Spain,  which  Pitt,  foreseeing  as  Imminent,  wished  to  commence  before  the 
Spaniards  were  thoroughly  prepared.  As  some  recompense  for  his  important  services, 
Pitt  received  a  pension  of  £8,000  a  year;  and  his  wife,  sister  of  George  Grenville,  was 
created  Baroness  Chatham.  Until  1766,  Pitt  remained  out  of  office,  not  ofFering  a  fac- 
tious opposition  to  government,  but  employing  all  his  eloquence  to  defeat  some  of  its 
most  obnoxious  measures.  In  that  rear  he  received  the  royal  commands  to  form  a 
ministiy.  He  undertook  the  task,  choosing  for  himself— to  tbe  astonishment  of  the 
public,  and  the  sacrifice,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  his  popularity— the  almost  sinecure 
office  of  privy  seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  viscount  Pitt  and  eail  of  CbathuD. 
Ill-health  prevented  G.  from  taking  any  active  part  in  this  minisby,  of  which  he  was 
nominally  the  head,  and  which  was  weak  and  embarraased  throughout,  and  he  resigned 
in  1768,  to  hold  office  no  more.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  arbitrary  and  harsh  policy  of  government  towaids 
Uie  American  colonies,  and  warmly  urged  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences. 
But  when,  America -having  entered  into  treaty  with  France,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond  to  remove  tbe  ministers,  and  make  peace  on  any  terms,  C,  though 
much  debilitated,  came  down  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  a  powerful  address  protested 
agaiust  the  implied  prostration  of  Britain  before  the  throne  of  the  Boorbons.  and 
declared  war,  with  whatever  issue,  preferable  to  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  This 
address  secured  a  majority  against  the  motion,  and  the  war  was  continued.  But  it  was 
the  orator's  last  effort;  for,  exhausted  by  speaking,  on  rising  again  to  reply  to  a  queiy 
addressed  to  blm  by  the  dnke  of  Richmond,  his  physical  powers  suddenly  ufled,  hie  feU 
back  into  tbe  arms  ct  his  friends,  and  was  curied  from  the  bouse.  He  died  Mtj  11, 
177&  He  waa  honored  with  a  pnbUo  funeral  in  Westminster  Abb^y,  where  a  statue  was 
also  erected  to  Ids  memory  at  the  public  expense ;  and,  in  addition,  government  voted 
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£SOfiOO  to  his  iolAa,  nod  conferred  a  penrion  of  £4,000  a  year  on  his  dewendants. 
C.'s  personal  appearance  was  dtailfled  and  imposing,  and  added  greatly  to  tiie  attrac- 
tions of  his  oratory,  which  was  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  His  upright  and  Irreproach- 
aUe  character  demanded  the  admiration  of  his  enemies;  but  bis  anectedness  and  haugh- 
tiness not  unfrequently  disgusted  his  friends,  and  pnde  rather  than  principle  seems  to 
have  actuated  his  course  at  some  important  conjunctures  of  his  life.  He  had,  however, 
an  Intense  lore  of  country;  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition  being  to  make  his  native 
land  safe  against  all  contingencies,  and  powerful  among  nations. 

CHATHAM  I8LAHS8,  a  small  group  in  the  Padflc,  lying  about  400  m.  due  e.  of  the 
Canterbuxy  settlement,  on  the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  lat.  48°  38*  to  44°  40' s., 
long.  177*  to  179'  w..  being  thus  almost  precisely  the  antipodes  of  Toulouse,  in  France. 
They  were  discovered  in  1701  by  Ueut.  Brougfaton,  both  the  cluster  and  its  chief  member 
taking  the  name  of  his  ship.  Chatham  Isla^ad  is  computed  to  contain  600,000  acres;  a 
salt  or  brackish  lake,  however,  of  20  m.  in  length,  occupying  the  interior.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  the  arcbipelago,  in  general,  are  said  to  be  good.  Wheat  yields  abundantly; 
and  .the  horses,  cattic,  and  pigs  which  have  been  introduced  thrive  well.  Timber  of 
any  size  Is  unknown,  so  that  the  naUve  canoe,  instead  of  being  cut  out  of  a  single  tiee, 
la  merely  wicker-work  bound  together  by  cordage  of  indigenous  fiax.  The  aborigines 
have  two  missions  among  them— one  from  Germany,  and  the  other  from  New  Zealand. 

CB&n,  a  cat.  /elit  tiUtit,  smaller  than  the  ocelot,  and  something  like  the  leopard,  a 
aattve  of  Soutb  America.  It  greatly  annoya  faroien  bj  deaUOTiug  fowls,  Urda,  and 
■mailer  animals.   Like  all  of  the  cat  kind,  it  hunts  moatiy  in  the  dwrE. 

CBkTnjJOIK,  a  t  erf  Fmnce  in  the  denarbneiit  of  0Ate-d*Or,  im  tiie  Seine,  about  46 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  '91,  6127.  O.  Is  chlef^  famous  on  acconnt  of  the  congress 
«f  allied  sovereigns  held  here  In  1814,  from  Feb.  6  to  Mar.  10,  for  the  purpose  of  negoti- 
ation with  Napmeon  respecting  conditions  of  peace.  Several  of  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  allies  Napoleon  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit  to,  and  the  negotiations  broka 
up,  Har.  19.  On  the  26th,  when  their  armies  were.  In  fact,  marching  on  Paris,  tbe 
allies  from  Vitry  issued  their  declaration  justifying  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

CHAT  X0S8,  a  bog  in  Lancashire,  the  largest  In  England,  about  7,000  acres  jn  extent, 
and  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  great  and  successful  efforts  for  the 
reclaiming  of  bogs,  by  Hr.  Boacoe  of  Liverpool,  in  the  end  of  the  18th  and  twinning 
of  tiie  19ui  c,  and  of  one  of  the  great  engineering  triumphs  of  Qeoive  Stephenson  m 
the  construction  of  the  LireipooT  and  Manchester  r^lway.  It  Is  Mtuated  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  It  is  from  20  to  SO  ft 
In  depth,  and  of  such  consistence  that  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  survey  ll  for 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  the  attempt  was  relinquished  because  of  the 
unpossibility  of  obtaining  a  sufSciently  solid  stand  for  the  theodolite.  Drains  are  filled 
up  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  cut,  by  a  pulpy  stuS  flowing  into  them,  and  affect  only  a 
few  feet  on  either  side.  Great  danger  is  experienced  hj  any  person  stepping  nnwanly 
on  the  surface  of  the  bog;  and  when  he  bfigma  to  sink,  his  struggles  to  extricate  himselz 
only  cause  him  to  rink  &ster  and  deeper.  Hr.  Boscoe's  anicultural  improvementB 
were  effected  by  numerous  parallel  drains  In  the  parts  on  which  he  operated.  Tbe  use 
of  patteru  by  his  workmen,  and  the  adaptation  of  Uiem  to  the  feet  of  the  horses  employed, 
have  been  mentioned  In  the  article  Boa.  The  enlargement  of  tbe  circle  upon  which  a 
horse's  foot  rests  from  5  in.  diameter  to  7,  nearly  doubles  it,  and  consequently  dimin- 
ishes nearly  by  one  half  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface.  Hr.  Stephenson,  when 
he  could  find  no  one  to  countenance  bim  in  his  views,  calculated  with  confidence  on  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  railway,  so  that  even  the  ponderous  locomotive  and 
trunmiKhtbesupportedDy  a  sufficient  extendon  of  the  bearing  surface;  and  this  be 
accompHshed  by  spmding  branches  of  trees  and  hedge-cuttings,  and  in  the  softest 
places  rude  hurdles  interwoven  with  heather,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  con- 
taining Interwined  roots  of  heather  and  long  grass;  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  being  sprea4 
above  all,  on  which  the  sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails  were  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  Dralbs 
were  at  the  same  time  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  moss  a 
conduit  was  formed  beneath  the  line  of  railway,  of  oM  tar-barrels  placed  end  to  end. 
NotwiUistanding  difficulties  which  every  one  but  himself  deemed  insuperaUe,  Hr. 
Stephenson  constructed  the  portion  of  the  line  through  C.  M.  at  a  smaller  expense  than 
any  other  part  of  the  ndlway.  There  still  is  "  a  sort  of  springinesa  in  the  road  over  the 
moss,  such  as  is  felt  when  passing  along  a  suspension-briage;  and  "those  who  looked 
along  the  moss  as  a  train  passed  over  it,  said  they  could  observe  a  waviness,  such  as 
precedes  and  follows  a  skater  upon  ice." 

lite  complete  rechdming  of  C.  M.  for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  only  a  question 
of  time  and  expense.  It  seema  capable  of  Mcoming  fMie  of  the  moat  prodnctiTa  tracts 
of  land  In  Bngund. 

OHATOTAHT,  a  term  to  denote  the  changeable  internal        seen  In  some  mfnanH 

each  as  ' '  cat's  ^e."  See  Cat's  Etc 

CHiTBE,  La,  a  t.  In  the  department  of  lodra,  FianM,  m  the  river  Indn,  20  m. 
of  Chateauroux ;  pop.  0000.  There  is  a  ruined  castle,  eneof  tbetowera  of  wUeh  la  still 
uaed  as  a  prison. 
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OHATSWOSTH,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  dnke  of  Deronahire,  and  one  of  th« 
most  splendid  private  seats  in  England,  Is  situated  In  Derbyshire  on  the  Derwent,  12  m. 
n.  by  w.  of  Matlock.  VPllliam  the  Conqueror  gave  the  domain  to  his  natural  son 
WUliam  Peveril.  It  was  purchased  by  sir  W.  CavendlBh  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
Sir  W.,  In  1570,  began  the  old  mansion,  vhlch  was  finished  by  his  widow,  afterwards 
countess  of  Shrewsbury.  In  this  building  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  Imprisoned  for  18 
years.  The  present  edifice,  called  a  palace  from  its  grandeur,  Includes  the  old  Ionic 
pile,  183  by  172  ft,  built  1687-1706,  by  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire,  after  designs  by 
Talman  and  Wren.  The  facade  Is  720  ft.  long,  or  with  the  terraces,  1200  feet.  The 
grounds  around  are  9  m,  in  circuit,  and  are  only  surpassed  by  those  at  Versailles. 

CHATTAHOCCHEE ,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  n.  of  Qeoivla;  traverses  that  state  in  a  b.w.  direc- 
tion; becomes  the  bonndaxybetween  it  and  Aliuuuna:  and  finally,  after  receiving  the 
Flint  from  the  left,  crosses  Florida,  under  the  name  of  Appalachfcola,  into  the  golf  oi 
Mexico.  With  an  entire  course  of  660  m.,  It  Is  navigable  upwards  as  far  as  Columbus, 
860  ra.  from  the  sea.   It  forms  the  principle  outlet  for  the  cotton  crops  of  Its  basin. 

CHATTAHOO'CHSE ,  a  oo.  in  b.w.  Geoi^ia,  on  the  Alabama  border;  220  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'90,  4902,  Indud.  colored.   Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.    Co.  seat,  Cusseta. 

CHATTAITOOGA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tenn. ;  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
161  miles  s.e.  of  Nashville.  The  city  Is  finely  situated  on  high  hills  among  picturesque 
scenery.  It  was  settled  in  1836,  and  was  orisinally  called  j^ns's  Landing.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1851,  and  in  1868  was  occupied  by  tiie  union  forces,  and  was  almost 
destroyed  daring  toe  war.  It  contains  a  handsome  marble  custom  house,  the  Baroness 
Erlanger  hospital,  a  public  library,  banks,  a  fine  opera  house,  several  large  hotels, 
excellent  public  schools.  Grant  Univeralty  (Methodist),  the  Chattanooga  Female  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Chattanooga  Medical  College.  The  Ctiickamauga  and  Ctiattano<^ 
National  Military  Park,  laid  out  by  the  federal  government  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Chlckamauga,  is  east  of  Uie  city,  and  was  dedicated  Sept.  19-80,  1895.  Near  it  is  the 
National  Soldiers'  CemeCe^,  one  of  the  lamst  in  the  country,  containing  18,000  graves. 
South  of  city  is  Lookout  MoimtiUn,  from  which  there  is  s  mi^ificent  view  extending 
to  seven  states.  The  Tennessee  River  is  navigable  most  of  the  year  from  Chattanooga 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  nine  lines  of  railroad  pass  through  the  city,  making  It  the  most 
important  railroad  centre  in  the  South.  The  region  Is  nch  In  com,  iron,  marble,  kaolin, 
and  timber,  and  the  city  has  developed  very  rapidly.  In  1890  there  were  294  manufac- 
tories, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  97,405,^,  employing  6741  hands,  and  the  value  of 
the  products  was  |l0,216,100.    Pop.  '80,  12,872;  '90,  29,100. 

CHATTAHOOOA,  Battlb  of.  After  the  retreat  of  Bose(»ans  from  the  &eid  of 
Chlckamauga,  Se^,  1868,  the  confederates  under  Bra^  erat  a  cavalry  force  across  the 
Tennessee  abore  Chattanooga,  and  seized  several  points  on  the  ndlroad  In  ordertocut  oif 
his  supplies.  Shortly  afterwards,  Orant  relieved  Roeecrana  and  assumed  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio.  Thomas  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  department  of  the  Cumberland.  Sherman  was  assigned  to  thede^rtment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  Hooker,  with  the  1 1  th  and  12th  corps.which  had  been  transferred  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  sent  across  the  river  to  make  a  flank  movement  twalnst  ^itgg» 
irtille  ft  force  under  William  F.  Smith  was  thrown  acrosB  the  river  at  Brown's  ferry, 
Iwlow  Chattanooga,  to  seize  the  points  of  Lookout  mountain  tiiat  commanded  toa 
passage  of  the  river.  These  measures,  which  were  executed  Oct.  27,  28,  and  39,  were 
successful  in  restoring  the  connection  between  the  union  army  at  Chattano(«a  and  its 
depot  of  supplies.  Sherman's  army  having  arrived,  the  movement  against  ue  confed- 
erates was  begun  Nov.  23.  Thomas's  troops  attacked  and  carried  the  enemy's  first  line 
of  rifle-pits  at  3  p.  v.,  and  held  it  during  the  night.  The  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed 
along  the  whole  line.  Thomas  strengtbened  himself  in  his  advanced  position,  repelling 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  Sherman  succeeded  in  cuiylng 
Missionary  ridge,  and  nooker,  after  partially  carrying  Looktrat  mountain,  intrenched 
bkuelf  in  a  strong  poritlon,  compelling  the  abandonment  of  the  mountain  by  the  enemy 
daring  the  night.  On  the  25th  the  batue  raged  from  dawn  till  dark.  Hisdonaiy  ridge. 
Lookout  moantain-top,  and  a!l  the  rifle-ptts  in  the  valley,  were  carried  by  d^perate 
fighting.  The  confederate  army  was  routed,  and  pursued  by  Sherman  and  Hooker 
rack  to  Geoigia.  The  union  loss  was  between  6,000  and  7,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  The  confederate  lossin  killed  and  wounded  isestlmated  at  2,500;  in  prisoners, 
6(000;  The  effect  of  thia  battle  was  to  cut  ott  Brs^  &om  communication  with  Long- 
street,  fordttg  the  latter  to  abandon  iha  siege  of  KnoxvUle  and  retreat  Into  Virginia. 
See  the  memoirs  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  the  aocoont,  given  In  ereftter  d^^.  In 

CSATTEL  (Fr.  efiaM,  old  Vr.  ehaftd,  from  Lat.  eaptbOe,  corrupted  Into  cajMU  and 
eaiaUum,  meaning  the  capital  or  principal  sum  in  a  loan ;  hence  goods  in  general,  espe- 
cially cattle,  as  distingul^ed  from  land),  in  the  law  of  En^and,  is  a  term  used  to  dedg. 
nate  any  Idnd  of  property  which,  with  reference  either  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  or 
the  character  of  the  interest  poroeaoed  in  it,  is  n«(  fmkcitL   Bearded  from  a  pMitin 
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Ktnt  of  view.  0.  included  not  only  aU  movable  property,  but  all  property  which,  though 
moTable,  was  not  held  on  a  feudal  tenure.  Any  estate,  then,  or  interest  in  lands  and 
tenements  not  amounting  to  freehold,  ia  a  chattel.  But  aa  between  property  thus 
"savoring  of  reality"  and  mere  personal  moTables — mooey,  plate,  cattle,  and  the  like 
—there  was  a  mauifeat  diatinction,  chattels  were,  consequently,  diatlnguiahed  into  cktU- 
tdt-real  and  ehattdt-perxmal.  Both  descriptions  of  C,  m  the  eye  of  me  anient  law  of 
England,  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  freehold,  and  formed  a  subordinate  class  of  prop* 
erty.  As  distinguished  from  estates  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in  thines  immovable, 
such  estate  is  c^ed  penonal,  the  others  being  real  estate.  Till  the  passing  of  8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  106,  livery  of  seizin  was  required  to  pass  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in 
corporal  hereditaments  of  feu  tenure,  but  such  was  no  more  required  for  the  transfer  of 
a  0.  real  than  of  a  C.  personal.  A  C.  real  is  also  transmitted  on  the  owner's  death  to 
his  executor  or  administrator,  like  a  C.  personal,  and  does  not  descend  to  his  heir  like  & 
freehold  of  inheritance.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  in  the  case  of 
clutttels  which,  owing  to  their  intimate  connection  with  property  of  a  freehold  nature, 
cannot  be  separated  nom  it  without  injury.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  muniments  of 
title  to  an  estate,  growing  grass,  deer  in  a  park,  and  actual  fixtures,  all  of  which  go  to 
the  heir,  and  not  the  executor.  The  tenant  of  a  C.  real,  like  the  tenant  of  a  C.  personal. 
Is,  moreover,  said  not  to  be  teieed,  like  the  tenant  of  a  freehold,  but  to  be  pouessed. 
Lastly,  there  can  be  no  estate  tail  in  a  C.  real  more  than  in  a  C.  personal,  except  in  the 
case  in  which  either  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  an  beir-loom.  formerly,  C.  might  be 
di^aed  of  by  will  at  an  earlier  age  than  real  estates,  but  this  was  altered  by  1  Vict. 

CEATTEBEB,  a  significant  jwpular  name,  often  applied  to  the  birds  of  the  familr 
ampeUda,  a  family  of  the  order  iiuetaoret  and  tribe  d»ntiro9tre$,  having  a  depressed  bill 
like  that  of  the  fly-catchen  (nuMMcoputo),  but  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  in  propoi^ 
tion,  and  slightly  arched.  To  this  family  belong  the  cotingss,  wax-wings,  piauhaus, 
caterpillar-hunters,  etc.  They  are  foimd  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world, 
alUiough  America  also  produces  some.  They  Inliabit  low  grounds  or  forests,  feeding 
chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larvie.  Some  of  them  possess  powers  of  song  almost  equd 
to  ^ose  of  the  nightingale.  Many  of  them  are  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage. — Only  one 
species  is  British,  sometimes  called  simply  the  C,  sometimes  the  Bohemian  C,  or  wax*, 
wing  (q.  v.). 

CEATTEBTOV,  Thoicab,  an  English  poet,  whose  youth,  genius,  and  tragical  death 
have  made  him  one  of  the  wonders  of  English  literature,  was  b.  at  Bristol,  Nov.  30, 
1763.  His  father,  who  had  once  been  a  chanter  in  the  Bristol  cathedral,  and  also  mas- 
ter of  a  kind  of  free-flchool,  died  two  or  three  months  before  the  poet's  birth.  0.  was 
educated  at  a  parish-school,  was  considered  a  dull  child,  but,  mining  acquaintance  with 
a  black-letter  Bible  which  his  mother  often  used,  the  dormant  spirit  flashed  up.  From 
early  years  he  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  antiquities;  he  clung  around  old  walb  like  the 
ivy,  and  haunted  twilight  ruins  like  the  luit.  At  the  age  of  14  be  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney.  His  situation  here  was  uncomfortable;  he  took  his  meals  in 
tiie  kitchen  with  the  footbor,  and,  when  refractorv,  was  chastised  with  a  ruler.  In 
Oct.,  1768,  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  opened,  ana  C.  sent  to  a  newspaper  an  account, 
in  antique  phraseology  and  spelling,  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  old 
one  aeveral  centuries  before— the  whole  purporting  to  be  taken  from  an  ancient  MS. 
To  a  certain  Bristol  pewterer,  Burgum  by  name,  he  presented  himsdf,  and  astonished 
the  craftsman  byttie  sight  of  a  parchment,  in  which  his  pedigree  was  traced  back  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  adorned  by  many  a  splendid  marriage,  and  many  a  knightly  name. 
He  also  exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems,  which,  he  said,  were  composed  b^ 
one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  16th  century.  These  matters  made  some  stir  in  his 
native  city,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  C,  who  resolved  to  fly  at  h^her  game.  Accord- 
ingly, Horace  Walpole,  at  that  time  collecting  addlUonal  materials  for  his  Atuedt^  ^ 
Painting  in  England,  received  from  G.  sevend  pages  of  antique  writing,  accompenifld 

a  short  note.  The  pretended  MS.  gave  bio^imical  sketches  of  celemted  wnters 
who  had  flourished  in  England  severs!  centunes  ago,  and  of  whose  existence  walpole 
had  never  dreamed.  Walpole,  put  off  his  guard,  answered  bis  unknown  correspondent 
at  once;  expressed  his  delight  at  receiving  the  MS.;  and  desired,  as  a  personal  favor, 
that  all  the  other  antique  writing,  poems  included,  mentioned  in  the  note,  should  be 
forwarded.  C,  highly  elated,  unmediately  sent  accounts  of  a  great  many  more  pain- 
-ters  and  poets,  and  also  gave  some  slight  sketch  of  his  personal  nistoiy.  On  receipt  of 
this  sectmd  communication,  WalpoS  saspected  a  brick.  The  poems  he  showed  to 
IfuoD  and  Oray,  who  at  once  pronounced  them  forgeries;  he  then  wrote  C,  expressing 
his  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MS.,  and  administering  at  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  advice.  C.  replied,  desiring  tLat  the  MS.  should  be  returned  at 
once;  but,  bv  the  time  the  letter  reached  London,  Walpole  was  about  to  start  for  Paris, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered.  On  Walpole's  return  some  six  weeks  there- 
after, a  fierce  note  from  0.  awaited  him,  the  contents  of  which  must  have  brought  the 
blood  to  his  polished  and  urbane  brow;  Indignant  be  bundled  nptlie  MS.,  and  returned 
it  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

Fnmihisearlie8tyDUth.G.hadagfaaBtl7fainlllarttywithtiieideaof suicide.  Among 
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Wb  iwipew  pnmwni  In  the  Brittih  MtManm,  to  >  l»rt  wM  and  teatameiit,  "encuted  In 
the  prewDoe  of  Omulactence,  tbe  lith  of  April,  1770,"  full  of  the  wUd<^  wit  and  pro- 
fanity. Another  document  of  Blmtlar  purport,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  led 
to  hia  dismissal  from  Hr.  I^ambert's  ofBce.  Released  from  -what  he  considered  the 
■laTeiy  of  law,  C.'s  eyes  turned  to  London,  and  in  that  city  be  arrived,  carrying  with 
him  ail  his  Rowley  M3.  and  several  modern  poems,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  April,  1770. 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  one  Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in  Shoreditch.  No  sooner  had 
he  settled  tnere,  than  he  began  to  work  as  with  a  hundred  hands.  During  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life,  he  poured  forth  sautbs,  satiric  poems,  political  essays,  burlettas,  letters 
.in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  meditated  writing  a  history  of  England,  to  appear  in  parts. 
Tor  a  time,  his  prospects  seemed  golden  enoug|L  He  obtsdnea  an  introduction  to  lord 
mavor  Beckford;  he  sent  glowing  letters  home,  accompanied  by  presents  to  bis  mother 
and  sisters.  Ultimately,  be  left  tbeplasterer's  in  Shoreditch,  and  took  lodgings  in 
Brooke  street,  adjoining  Eolbom.  iMhappily  for  C,  editors  of  opposition  papers  were 
willing  enou^  to  insert  and  praise  his  articles,  but  were  disinclined  or  unable  to  reader 
an  equivalent  io  cash.  Possiolv  they  conceived  that  a  patriotism  so  ardent  must  be  its 
own  reward.  Tbe  means  of  life  were  now  fast  falling.  In  desperation,  he  attempted 
to  procure  an  appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in  a  vessel  going  to  Africa,  but  fisiled.  This 
was  the  last  drop  tliat  made  the  cup  overflow.  On  Saturday,  the  26th  Aug.,  his  land- 
lady, alarmed  that  her  lodger  .did  not  make  his  appearance,  had  the  door  of  his  room 
Ixoken  open;  saw  the  floor  littered  with  small  pieces  of  paper,  and  C.  "  lying  on  the 
bed  with  his  legs  hanging  over,  quite  dead."  Just  at  this  time,  Dr.  Fry  of  Oxford,  who 
had  seen  or  heud  something  of  the  Rowley  poems,  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Bristol 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Sad  enough  to  think  on  now:  a  little  promptitude  on 
the  one  hand,  %  little  patience  on  tbe  other,  and  the  catastrophe  might  nave  been 
averted. 

O.  died  before  he  reached  his  18th  year,  and  takee  his  place  as  tbe  greatest  prodigy 
In  literattire.  Indeed,  In  our  judgment  of  him,  age  cannot  be  taken  into  account.  He 
never  seems  to  have  been  young.  His  intellect  was  born  fully  matured.  He  was  equally 
precocious  In  other  respects.  In  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  the  relation  of  tbe  sexes  fnthe 
tone  of  a  sated  rou^.  He  never  seems  to  have  felt  the  delicious  shame  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  ^outh;  over  his  heart  never  was  outspread  "the  bloom  of  yout:g  desire  and 
purple  light  of  love."  The  Keto  Oardmt  is  written  in  the  style  of  Churchill,  and  it 
possesses  all  that  master's  vigor,  and  every  now  and  then  we  come  on  a  couplet  turned 
with  the  felicity  of  Pope.  His  genius,  however.  Is  In  Its  greatest  perfection  In  the 
ancient  poems.  No  poet,  before  or  since,  has  written  a  tenda«r  strain  than  the  lament 
in  uEUo;  or  conceived  a  bolder  image  than  the  personification  of  freedom  in  the  ode  to 
liberty  in  his  Tragedy  of  Oodwin.  C.'s  life  has  been  written  by  many  hands,  but  the 
best  and  most  sympathetic  sketch  of  it  is  that  given  by  prof.  D.  Hasson  of  Edlnbut^ 
university  in  his  collected  essays.— See  The  Poetteal  Work*  of  Thomat  CTiatt&rtonf  ^  the 
Bev.  Walter  Skeat,  lu.  (1876) ;  Watt's  essay,  Eagliah  PoeU,  series  1880. 

OS&TTOO'aA,  a  CO.  In  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  intersected  by  the  C. 
river;  SSlsq.m.;  pop.*00,  ll,a03,  inclad.«^ored.  The  lurface  is  somewhat  mountainoua. 
iiimestone,  marble,  lead,  and  iron  are  foand;  and  wheat,  oom,  oats,  and  cotton  are 
raised.    Co.  seat,  Summerville. 

CHAVCEB,  Gboffket,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  was  b.  most  probably  about 
1840,  though  the  tnulitiooal  date  is  1828.  Recent  researches  have  made  It  clear  that  C. 
wai  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  a  London  vintner.  It  has  been  said  that  he  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.  While  at  the  university,  he  wrote  TA* 
OofuH  ^  tAnie,  and  The  Botdt  ef  TraSbu  and  Cretteide.  At  one  period  he  aeems  to  have 
tnnud  his  attention  to  law,  and  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Inner  Templa  About 
these  matters  his  biographers,  knowing  little,  have  conjectured  much.  Tbe  only  partlo- 
nlar  of  C.'s  youth  of  which  an  anxious  posterity  can  be  certified  is,  that  he  one  day 
thrashed  a  Franciscan  friar  In  Fleet  street,  and  was  fined  two  shillings  for  the  exploit  on 
tbe  next.  History  has  preserved  this  for  us,  but  has  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  his  early 
life,  and  the  chronology  of  all  his  poems. 

In  1359,  C.  assures  us,  on  his  own  authority,  that  he  served  under  Edward  III.  In 
his  French  campaign,  and  was  therein  made  prisoner.  Tbe  date  of  his  return  from 
captivity,  and  of  his  subsequent  marriage,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  He  espoused 
Philippa,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  Payne  Hoet,  whose  estates  lay  in  Hainuult.  Hla 
wife's  sister,  Eatherine,  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter; and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  high  connection  thus  established  aided,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  tbe  poet's  advancement  in  life.  After  his  marriage,  he  began  tc  mix 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Genoa  in  1S72,  and.  on  that  occasion, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Petrarch,  then  residing  at 
Padua,  uid  to  have  «ef^  from  his  lips  the  stury  of  Oriutda.  On  his  return,  he  waa 
appointed  controller  of  the  customs  for  wools,  and  in  the  same  year  the  king  granted 
him  a  pitcher  of  wine  dally  for  life.  In  1877,  C.  proceeded  to  Flanders  In  the  retinue  of 
sir  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards  earl  of  Worcester;  and  for  several  years  thereafter  he  was 
employed  assiduously  in  embassies  and  other  business  connected  with  the  public  service, 
In  1886,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  Into  alleged  abuses  in  the  department  of 
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the  customs,  and  0.  was  dismissed  from  his  controllership  in  the  Dec.  of  that  jear. 
On  meeting  this  fact,  one  cannot  help  remembering  that  Edward  made  the  writing  out 
of  the  accounts  in  C.'s  own  band  the  condition  of  his  holding  office.  Had  the  great 
poet  neglected  his  duties?  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  after  his  disgrace  C. 
became  embarrassed  in  circumstancea,  and  apparently  with  reason,  for  about  this  time 
he  canceled  both  his  pensions,  and  consigned  them  to  one  John  Scalby,  "to  whom  ther 
were  probably  sold  under  pressnre  of  distress,"  says  his  latest  biographer.  In  1887,  C. 
lost  his  wife.  Where  he  spent  his  cloeiug  yesrs,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Godwin 
surmises  that  in  his  distress  be  retired  to  Woodstock,  and  composed  there  Tha  Ccmter- 
bury  TalM.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  dunng  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  resident  In  London.  There  he  died  on  the  2fith  Oct.,  1400,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey,  the  flrst  of  the  long  line  of  poets  whose  ashet  make  that  pile  so 
venerable. 

O.  was  a  wOTthy  representative  of  the  splendid  14Ui  century.  He  was  a  master  of 
the  science,  the  theology,  and  the  literature  of  his  time.  He  had  seen  many  men  and 
cities,  and  had  formea  no  inconsiderable  unit  in  imposing  ceremonies  of  ststa  His 
poems  are  numerous,  and  exiiihit  every  variety  of  poetical  excellence.  His  earlier  per- 
formances, such  as  The  FiotBer  and  Uie  Lea^,  2he  Bffmaunt  of  the  Bote,  are,  after  the 
French  fashion  thea  prevalent,  gorgeous  allegories  full  of  queens  and  kings,  bowers, 
bevies  of  beautiful  ladies,  brave  Knights,  and  pious  nightingales  that  sing  the  praises  of 
Qod.  They  appeal  potently  enough  to  the  eye,  but  tliey  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
touch  the  heart,  or  relate  themselves  to  human  concerns.  Quite  different  The  QinterFurjf 
Tales,  so  full  of  humor,  pathos,  and  shrewd  observation.  In  these  tales,  English  life, 
as  it  then  existed,  is  wonderfully  reflected — when  the  king  tilted  in  tournament,  when 
the  knight  and  the  lady  rode  over  the  down  with  falcon  on  wrist,  when  pilgrimages 
bound  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  passed  on  from  village  to  village,  when  friars  sitting 
ia  tavern  over  wine  sang  songs  that  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  services  they 
■o  piouBly  and  sweetly  mtonea.  All  that  stirring  and  gayly  appareled  time— so  different 
from  our  own — Is  seen  in  C.'s  worlc,  as  in  some  magic  mirror;  and  In  his  case,  as  In 
every  other,  when  the  superficial  tumults  and  noises  that  so  stun  the  contemporary  ear 
have  toAed  away,  leaving  behind  that  which  is  elemental  and  eternal,  the  poet  ia  found 
to  be  the  truest  historian.  Among  C.'s  other  writings  may  be  mentioned.  The  Bo^  of 
the  Duehem;  The  Houee  of  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women.    The  genuineness  of 

The  OouTtofLone  and  of  The  Flomr  and  the  Lec^  is  denied  by  Ur.  Furuivall,  and  by 
Mr.  Skeat  hi  his  new  editioo  of  0.  (4  toIil,  ISTC).   Bee  J.  iC  LoweU'a  enay.  In 
8tvdy  WindoKS. 

CEAVd,  an  Important  tribe  of  ancient  Germany,  who  dwelt  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Ems.  Tacitus  records  that  they  were  conspicuous  for  their  love  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, being  powerful  but  not  amUtiotu,  ready  to  resist  agsreulon,  but  never  provokVng 
war.   They  finally  merged  into  the  wider  designation  of  Saxons. 

OEAVDES-AieUEB,  a  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  about  IS  m.  8.8.  w. 
of  St.  Flour.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which  have  thr 
property  of  discharging  grease  from  sheep's  wool,  and  vast  nnmbera  of  fleeces  are  sent 
hither  annually  to  be  washed.  Fop.  '91, 19r4 

eHAVSET,  ANTonra  Drhis,  1763-1810 ;  a  IVench  artist  whose  statue  at  (Edlpua, 
finished  in  1801,  established  for  him  a  high  reputation.  He  also  excelled  in  designing 
and  penciling;  and  illustrated  the  works  of  Racine  for  Didot.  Among  his  statuary  are 
"Paul  and  Virginia,"  "Sensibility."  '*  Surprise,"  a  silver  statue  of  "Peace,"  and  Uie 
"Napoleon"  that  crowned  the  Vendome  column.  His  wife,  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Qabion, 
Was  his  pupil  in  painting,  and  produced  many  fine  pictures. 

CEAVDFORTAniE,  a  village  charmingly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Yesdre,  a  few 
miles  from  Liege,  in  Belgium,  and  celebrated  for  a  hot  spring  which  supplies  water  for 
hot-baths.  There  are  hotels  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  viaitora. 
The  place  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Li^is.  There  Is  here  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Li^  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.   Pop.  200a 

OHAITDniZ,  the  name  of  a  river  and  of  a  lake  of  Canada.  The  river  loins  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  tiie  s.,  about  7  m.  above  Quebec,  forming  the  celebrated  falu  of  its  own 
name,  about  3^  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  lake — ^merely  one  of  the  many  expansions  of 
the  Ottawa — has  on  its  right  the  ci^  of  that  name,  the  metropolis  of  ttie  united 

colony. 

GHAITFFEirBS,  or  Qabbotteubs,  outlaws  during  the  French  reign  of  terror  who 
roamed  over  the  country  in  organized  bands,  under  the  lead  of  Johann  Buckler,  or 
Schinderhannes.  They  garroted  men  and  women,  and  roasted  their  feet  to  compel 
them  to  disclose  treasure.  In  1808,  vigorous  measures  were  taken  which  resulted  in 
th^  suppression. 

HHAUIIAG.  OB  OSAUUEU,  Qui  db,  a  surgnon  of  France,  of  the  14th  c,  who  was 
physldaii  to  three  of  the  popes  of  Avignon.  In  his  profession  he  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  time,  aad  his  works  are  still  regarded  as  importanL  He  is  credited  with  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  modon  principlM  and  practice  of  sQivery,  OneothiswoAsaesmbea 
the  plsgne  or  Uaok  death  of  1848. 
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GEAUXBTTE,  Piebbb  Oabpabii,  one  of  the  most  extravagsnt  characters  of  the 
French  reTolutlon,  was  b.,  1768,  at  Nevers,  and  made  bis  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Cordeliers'  club,  where  he  was  introduced  by  CamilleDesmoQllns.  His  "  sans-culottism" 
s^ed  for  him  Bach  popularity,  that  he  was  appointed  procurator  of  the  community  of 
Fajifl>  in  the  place  of  Manuel.  C.  was  verF  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  "worship  of 
Teason."  In  Ids  zeal,  he  rejected  hla  own  Christian  name,  Pierre,  as  having  been  Bullied 
by  saintly  aasociations,  and  styled  himself  "  Anazagoras."  The  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  revoluUoD,  the  decree  for  a  reTolutionary  army,  and  the  law  against  suspected 
arifltocrats,  were  carried  into  efFect  by  C.  along  with  others.  He  also  proposed  that  the 
whole  F^nch  nation  Bfaould  be  made  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  subsist  onpotatoes; 
but  this  was  too  much  even  for  the  chimerical  enttiusiasm  of  his  compatriots.  His  antics, 
however,  in  connection  vitti  the  "worship  of  reason"  excited  the  disgust  of  Robespierre, 
who  devised  measures  for  bringing  the  whole  company  of  actors  under  Hubert  to  the 
icaflotd,  C.  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  having  been  implicated  in  a 
plot  against  the  convention,  and  was  executed,  April  IS,  1794. 

CHAUKOKOT,  Pikrrb  Maiub  Joseph,  1611-98;  a  French  Jesuit  missionaiy  among 
tte  North  American  Indians.  His  work  was  chiefly  among  the  Hurons  of  Canada, 
among  whom  he  established  missions  and  schools.  He  left  a  grammar  of  the  Huioa 
tongue.   In  1660,  he  visited  the  Onondagas. 

CEAinKUrT,  a  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute>Hame,  on  an  elevation 
between  the  rivers  Mame  and  Snlze,  about  140  m.  8.e.  of  Ptaia.  It  ia  generally  well 
bnllt,  with  clean,  spacions  streets,  and  fine  promenades  round  tiio  upper  part  of  the 
town.  There  are  considerable  manufactures,  including  hosiery,  cotton,  yarn,  gloves, 
etc.  On  the  1st  of  Mar.,  1814,  the  allied  powers  here  bound  themselves  by  treaty 
■gainat  Napoleon,  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  at  Cliatillon  ending  unsatisfactorily. 
rip.  '91, 18^. 

OBtAVHOET,  Chabus,  LL.D.,  1777-1849 ;  son  of  the  Connecticut  attorney-genera], 
became  a  member  of  the  Plilladelphla  bar,  where  he  won  high  rank. 

OHAtrVCET,  OR  OHAUVCT,  Charlxs,  1747-1888 ;  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 

admitted  to  the  bar  In  1768,  and  settled  In  New  Haven.  He  was  attom^-general  of  tha 
state,  and  in  1789,  Judge  of  the  superior  court. 

OEAUHCSy,  OR  GHAUSOT,  IflAAO,  1772-1840 ;  a  capt.  in  the  TJ.  8.  navy.  Hs 
began  sea-faring  life  in  the  mercantile  service,  la  which  he  was  conspicuous  for  enter- 
prue  and  energy.  In  1799,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  lieut.,  and  in  1602  was  made 
acting  capt  commanding  the  ChMipeake,  of  88  Runs,  the  flag-ahip  of  the  squadron  sent 
against  lTi[)oli,  serving  with  distinction  in  that  brief  war.  In  1806,  he  was  made  capt, 
and  in  the  war  of  1812  had  command  on  the  great  lakes.  In  1813,  he  participated  in 
the  capture  of  York,  now  Toronto,  and  of  Fort  G^rge,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
whole  of  Niagara  rerion.  On  one  occasion  he  captured  five  British  vessels,  and  a 
regiment  of  troope.  In  Aug.,  1814,  he  blockaded  a  British  fleet  In  Kingston  harbor 
until  the  close  of  navigation.  Before  the  lake  opened  agahi,  peace  was  condoded.  In 
later  years  he  was  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  squadron  that 
conveyed  an  officer  to  maSse  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Al^^en.  At  the  time  of  hla  death 
he  was  {weddent  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners.  a 

OHATJITCY.  Charlm,  1705-87 ;  great-grandson  of  the  preddent  of  Harvard,  a 
iFTaduate  of  that  institution,  and  pastor  of  me  First  Church  in  Boston  in  1737.  He  pub- 
ushed  many  works,  among  which  were  Compleis  View  of  the  Spiteopaqf;  Setuonabl& 
TKovghta  on  t?ie  State  of  SeUgion  in  Neto  BnffUind;  My^ery  Bid  from  Ages,  or  the  Salvo- 
turn  (^aU  Men;  and  The  Benevotenee  of  the  Deity.   He  offidated  60  years  in  one  parish. 

CHATWCT,  OR  CHAUACEV,  Chakles,  1693-1072 ;  a  native  of  England,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  profesBor  first  of  Greek  and  afterwards  of  Hebrew. 
His  puritamsm  Involved  Iiim  in  difilcultleB  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he 
was  fined  and  Imprisoned.  In  1638,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  was  for  three 
years  pastor  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  at  Scituate.  There  having  been  a 
chuige  in  ecclesiastical  policy  in  England,  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  vicarage  in 
Ware,  when  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  college,  resigned,  and  the 
place  was  offered  to  Channcy.  He  at  once  accepted  (1654),  and  remained  In  offlce  till  bJ^ 
death.   He  left  six  sons,  all  of  whom  graduated  at  Harvsird,  and  ait  became  preachers. 

CHAUAXEB,  the  highest  pipe  of  tiie  bagpipe,  on  which  the  chaunt,  or  melody,  Is 
played. 

CHAITHT,  a  t.  of  France  In  the  department  of  Aisne,  about  18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Laon.  It 
is  built  partly  on  the  right  bank  of,  and  partly  on  an  island  In,  the  river  Oiae,  which  Is 
here  navinble.  It  Is  an  old,  rather  nnlnterestlng  place,  with  manoftetures  of  sacking, 
hosiery,  chemicals,  snd  leather,  and  an  active  trade.   Pop.  of  commune,  '91,  9815. 

OBAmsXS,  in  the  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  were  defense-pieces  for  the  tegs.  Some 
were  made  of  padded  and  gailted  cloth,  with  metal  stiids;  some  of  chain-majil;  seme  of 
riveted  plates;  and  some  of  banded  malL  It  was  not  unnsoal  to  fasten  tfaem  hj  ladng 
bdilnd  the  Icyt 

CHAVTAVQITA,  a  00.  in  B.s.e.  Kansas,  formed  1876;  drained Big  Caney  and  Middle 
Caney  creeks,  surface  level  and  soil  fertile;  6S1  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  12,297.  Co. seat, 
Bedan. 
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CHAVTAVftTTA.  This  Indian  word,  the  name  of  a  lake  and  county  In  acnith-westem 
New  York,  has  during  the  past  twenty  yean  become  associated  with  a  syston  of  popu- 
lar edocation  now  generally  known,  but  by  many  only  vaguely  understood. 

^nie  fondamental  i^inciple  of  this  sntem  la  that  the  higher  education  may  and  dumldl 
be  extended  to  all,  yoong  and  old,  nch  and  poor,  and  that  educattmi,  best  begun  in 
academy,  collegia  ana  niUTersl^,  la  not  confined  to  youth,  bat  oouttnues  drongh  the 
whole  of  lifft 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Infiuenoe  of  Chautauqua  Is  two-fold,  and  Is  exerted  through 
the  summer  aBsembly  directly  upon  those  in  attendance,  and  by  means  of  reading 
cbdes  and  correspondence  mstructlon,  upon  self-edacatlng  naAets  and  students  In 
their  own  homes.  These  two  plans  may  be  successfully  combined,  for  by  supplement- 
ing home  study  during  the  year  with  six  weeks'  residence  at  Chautauqua  in  the  summer, 
a  conscientious  and  persevering  student  may  do  work  of  a  high  grade. 

The  function  of  Chautauqua  In  the  educational  system  of  me  United  States  la  com- 
pensatory and  supplementary.  While  its  metiiods  cannot  be  by  any  means  an  adequate 
substitute  for  college  training,  they  may  stimulate  pexstmal  development  among  amU* 
tious  people  denied  college  opportumties,  and  amtmg  all  claases  may  encourage  habita 
of  systematic  reading  and  study. 

Thb  BnioaEB  Assbhslt.  The  first  Chautauqua  assembly  (known  as  the  "  Snn- 
di^-School  Assembly")  was  In  session  Aug.  4-18, 1874  as  the  result  of  apian  fanned 
by  Lewis  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  Kev.  John  H.  Vincent,  of  New  York.  Both 
men  were  interested  in  the  Improvement  and  development  of  Suiiday-schools.  To  this 
end  they  devised  a  meeting  which  should  be  more  than  a  mere  conference  of  two  or 
three  days  ;  but  which  should  include  coarses  of  study  In  pedagogical  principles,  Bib- 
lical aniUysls,  practical  questions  of  school  organization  and  management,  extending 
over  a  period  of  ten  davs  or  two  weeks.  The  plan  also  recognized  the  importance  (h 
recreative  exercises,  ana  certain  lectures  of  a  general  diaracter  not  strlctiy  related  to  the 
main  subject  of  Sunday-schools.  It  was  decided  to  hold  this  "  assembly"  in  camp, 
to  adopt  the  unquestionably  good  features  of  the  so-called  camp-meeting,  but  to  g^ve 
prominence  to  the  calm,  earnest,  careful  study  of  Important  mindples  and  methods. 
Altiiougfa  the  plan  originated  with  members  of  the  Methodist  fiplscopal  Church,  there 
was  no  thought  of  making  the  assembly  denominational.  At  the  first  session  all  the 
leading  Protestant  bodies  were  represented,  and  there  has  never  since  been  any  attevpt 
to  niske  distinctions.  The  attendance  hi  1874  was  gratlfylngly  large.  In  spite  of 
nrimitlTe  lodg^gs  and  many  discomforts,  there  was  a  spirit  of  enuiudum  which  prom- 
bed  well  for  the  sucoess  ox  the  experiment  The  Sonday-BcihoGl  Normal  departmoit 
provided  means  for  daily  study  under  experienced  InstructWB ;  prominent  speakers 
gave  lectures  of  a  popular  character  on  Biblical  themes.  A  large  model  of  Palestine 
^00  feet  long)  was  laid  out  near  the  lake  (which  served  as  the  Mediterranean),  and 
students  were  conducted  through  this  miniature  land  by  Oriental  travelers.  Thus  the 
Chautauqua  assembly  began,  Msed  on  the  theory  that  change  of  occupation,  not  Idle- 
ness, Is  true  recreation,  and  that  the  summer  vacation  may  be  made  a  means  of  develon- 
ment  and  stimulus  to  those  engtmA  during  the  year  In  the  ordlnatr  pursuits  of  life. 

The  assembly  plans  widenea  rapidly  In  successive  years.  The  system  which  had 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  Hble  study  was  quickly  extended  to  Include  science,  language 

Sie  teaching  of  Hebrew  began  in  1876),  and  literature.  Music  of  a  better  grade  was 
troduQcd,  and  a  large  chorus  was  drilled  daily.  This  expansion  has  continued,  until 
now  the  staff  of  lecturers  and  instructors  numbers  more  than  two  hundred  men  and 
women  prominent  In  all  departments  of  educational  life.  Every  year  at  least  one  well- 
known  British  scholar  Is  induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic  especially  to  lecture  at  Chautau- 
qua. Qradnally  progressive  courses  on  some  one  topic  uve  been  substituted  for  mis- 
cellaneous addresses  on  a  great  varie^  of  subjects. 

In  1876  the  session  was  lengtiiened  to  three  weeks,  and  now  covers  nearly  two  months. 
StWHER  Schools.  In  1870  a  school  for  secular  teacheta  CTeachers'  Betreat)  was 
opened  with  a  faculty  of  efficient  instructors.  This  department  has  grown  steadily  in 
numbers  and  importance,  and  is  a  leading  summer  school  of  methods.  The  same  year 
(187d)  the  School  of  LanguaKes  (now  Cmlege  of  Liberal  Arts)  began,  with  courses  in 
German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Sanskrit.  The  develo^ent  of  this  school 
has  been  marked  by  Important  changes,  largely  due  to  Dr.  William  K.  Harper,  of  Yale, 
president-elect  of  the  new  Univeraity  of  Chicago,  who  became  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
188S,  and  principnl  in  The  college  is  organized  for  rcmilar  work  under  pro- 

fessors from  Yftb,  .Tohns  Hopkins,  University  of  Michigan,  and  other  leading  tosntu* 
tions.  Courses  are  offered  in  fourteen  departments  of  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  political  economy.  The  languages  are  taught  by  the  "  inductive 
method,"  a  combination  of  the  "  natural  method  with  the  old-time  thorough  drill  in 
the  principles  of  grammar.  The  student  Is  compelled,  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  to  confine  his  attention  to  one  or  two  departmenta.  By  such  concentration  the 
summer  student  may  easily  accomplish  in  six  wraks  more  than  a  coll^  term's  work  in 
one  study. 

In  lw8  The  Chautauoua  School  of  the  £noubh  Bible  was  organized  with 
Dr.  Harper  as  inrlnclpal,  'nils  department,  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  the  BlbU 
as  a  great  litersry  muterpiece,  as  well  as  an  inspired  Tolume,  was  received  wiUi  imme- 
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diate  favor,  and  has  grown  rapidly.  In  1890  the  ooiDege  and  Bible  ndiool  enndled  Itt 

students. 

Other  Ol<uae*.  Besides  the  schools  mendoned  above,  there  an  twoi^  rliMni  ii 
music,  phyrical  culture,  art,  etc. 

Axchitectantly  the  summer  dty  of  Chautauaua  has  kept  pace  with  the  praBtess  ttf 
the  plan.  All  the  schools  and  elawes  are  provided  with  suitable  bulldlags ;  VDiete  am 
public  lecture  halls  of  capadty  Taryii^  from  200  to  BOOO,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium, 
moaeum,  etc.  A  large  oi^n  and  a  dmoe  of  ei|^t  bells  we  the  pennanent  property  of 
the  assembly. 

The  revenue  of  the  assembly  is  collected,  like  the  customs  dues  of  a  foreign  city,  at 
the  gates.   No  public  "  collectiona"  are  ever  taken.   A  tax  is  levied  oq  all  who  enter 
I  and  become  members  of  the  community.   Chautauqua  carries  the  municipal  idea 
I  beyoud  mere  material  matters  to  include  public  Instnictlon  and  entertainment.  All 
'  exerdsea.  except  dass  instruction  In  the  college,  are  free  to  any  one  within  the  town  limits. 

•  The  C^utauqua  Lftebabt  anp  Scibhtitic  Cibclk.  Probably  Chautauqua  Is 
best  known  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  systematic  home  reading.  In  1878  at  Chau- 
tauqua this  plan  was  proposed  and  explained.  The  annotmcement  went  out  to  the  press, 
and  the  flrst  year  7000  persons  were  enrolled.  From  that  time,  every  autumn  and 
winter,  readers  varying  in  number  from  8000  to  2S,000  have  joined  the  circle. 

The  rratem  was  founded  in  the  beltef  that  thousands  of  ambitious  people  were  ovly 
waiting  for  definite  suggestion  and  aid  in  reading.   The  jdan  consists  of :  (l)  A  foor 

? ears'  course  of  reading,  including  selecdona  In  Bnglish  from  tlie  aodent  classics,  hb- 
iry,  economics,  literature,  and  art  Eachyear  of  the  four  Is  devoted  eniedally  to  a 
great  nation,  and  is  known  as  "  The  Greek  Tear,"  "  The  Roman  Tear,"  "The  English 
Tear,"  or  "  The  American  Tear."  "So  attempt  is  made  to  study  language  or  mathe- 
matics. The  course  Is  general,  and  follows  in  a  measure  the  subjects  taught  In  the 
average  coil^ ;  it  gives  what  has  been  called  the  "college  outlook."  Certain 
books,  many  of  them  speciallv  prepared  by  well-known  authors,  are  de^raated  eadi 
year  by  a  council  of  six  prominent  men.  (8)  A  monthly  magazine,  2he  Chautauguam, 
contains  supplementary  articles  on  the  subjects  of  the  course,  by  the  leading  writers  of 
the  day.  general  miscellaneous  matter  on  current  affdrs,  and  several  departments 
designed  to  aid  the  reader,  such  as  apportionment  of  the  course  by  the  week  or  month ; 
notes  on  the  books,  outlines  of  reading,  word  studies,  etc.  (4)  A  membosliip  bocric, 
sent  to  eadt  reader.  Includes  analyses  of  tlie  required  books,  and  question  papers  (mem- 
oranda), to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  office.  These  papers  are  intended  to  aid  the 
reader  in  reviewing  and  systematically  arrangtog  the  facts  and  prindples  he  has  learned. 
They  are  not  ezaminadons,  nor  an  tbey  ngaraed  aa  audi  (6)  Local  drdea  may  be 
formed  in  any  commtmity  where  three  or  more  readers  desin  the  beoeflC  of  comnde- 
ship.  There  are  about  2000  such  circles  now  in  active  life  (1890).  (6)  A  certificate  is 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  all  who  state  In  writing  that  they  have  faithfully 
mad  all  Uie  required  literature.  Such  certificate  has  no  ngnificance  beyond  the  fact 
stated,  and,  of  course,  has  no  relation  to  a  degree.  (See  degrees  bdow.) 
~  The  readers  enrolling  each  year  are  known  as  a  "  dass,"  and  assume  the  numeral 
of  the  year  their  course  is  completed,  after  tlie  plan  of  American  collies.  This  device, 
and  the  thought  that  so  many  people,  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands,  are  reading 
the  same  books  at  the  same  time,  create  a  certain  spirit  of  fraternity  and  entfraslaam  that 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  plan. 

Pot  those  who  have  complet«l  the  four  years'  course,  or  for  others,  there  an  many 
special  courses  in  history,  literature,  science,  and  art,  which  enable  a  reader  who  has 
found  a  congenial  subject  in  the  general  course  to  pursue  a  specialty.  There  is  also  a 
plan  by  wliich  these  special  courses  may  be  direct^  by  correspondence  with  one  or 
anotlier  college  professor.   The  importance  of  continued  reading  is  always  emphasised. 

CoBBSSFONDBNcB  iNSTRUCTioir.  The  general  r^Ing  course  arouses  the  InteHec* 
tually  apathetic,  the  special  advanced  courses  offer  opportunity  for  more  thonragh  read- 
ing, and  the  Correspondence  College  makes  real  study  possible.  A  number  oicollege 
professors  of  unquestioned  standing  form  the  faculty,  and  by  frequent  communication, 
question  papers,  and  other  means,  direct  students  In  all  acaaemlc  branches.  It  Is  not 
claimed  that  this  method  is  equal  to  personal  contact  between  pupil  and  teacher.  There 
la  a  loss  which  cannot  be  compensated,  unless  the  correspondence  student  can  attend 
the  summer  classes  at  Chautauqua  or  elsewhere.  Tet,  by  devoting  more  time  to  the 
work  tlian  the  student  in  residence  gives,  the  persevering  and  conscientious  non-re^dent 
student  may  acquire  mental  discipline  and  knowledge  wliich  deserve  recognition. 

The  same  correspondence  plan  is  applied  In  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology, 
which  enables  ministers  of  limited  means  to  continue  and  complete  professional  training. 

Chautauqua  Unitersitt.  In  1884  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology  was 
chartered  by  the  New  Tork  legislature,  and  in  1882  a  charter  for  Cliautauqua  Uni- 
versity was  granted.  These  powers  were  sought  by  Chautauqua,  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
specious  dignity  and  authority,  but  because  its  officers  believed  that  there  should  be  in 
the  United  States  an  inatitutlon  like  the  Unlveidl?  of  London,  empowered  to  reeogniie 
with  degrees  the  attainments  of  non-resident  students,  as  shown  by  rigid  and  eraicting 
examinations.  The  conservative  policy  of  the  management  is  proved  by  the  fact,  tliu 
in  eight  years  less  than  a  dozen  degreea  (the  highest  a  fh.d.)  have  been  conferred  under 
boUi  charters.   No  honorary  degrees  are  possible  under  the  rules. 
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OB&OTAlPUirA,  ft  00.  In  w.  N.  T.,  having  lake  Brie  on  the  n-and  ItenBylvub  on  fln 

and  w. ;  1020  sq.m. ;  pop.  "90, 75,903.   O*.  seat,  Mayvllle. 

GHAVTAU'QTrA  LAKE,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  K.  Y.,  780  ft.  above  the  level  of  la^ 
Erie  and  1882  ft.  above  the  ocean.  It  is  18  m.  long  and  1  to  8  wide,  witb  a  navigable 
outlet  to  All^hanj  river. 

aHAUTBAU,  PlEBRB  Joseph  Olivibb,  d.cl.,  b.  Quebec,  1820.  In  1844,  he  was  chosen 
to  the  |nt>vindal  l^lslatare,  became  BoUcitor-eeneral  in  1851,  and  provincial  secretary  in 
1853.  In  18G6  he  was  appmnted  superintendent  of  education  for  lower  Canada.  On 
tiie  oifianlzatfon  of  the  confederation,  he  became  first  minister  of  the  government  of 
Quebec,  and  in  1873  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Canadian  senate.  He  became  professw 
of  Boman  law  In  Laval  University  in  1878;  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada;  and  published  poems  and  other  worlu.   He  d.  In  1890. 

OHAUVKRET,  WiLLiAK,  ll.d.,  1819-70 ;  b.  Penn.  ;  a  graduate  of  Tale,  and  long 
connected  with  Alexander  D.  Bache  in  magnetic  and  meteoroto^cal  observationa  at 
Oirard  college.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  In  the  navy,  and 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  naval  ac^emy  at  Annapolis  and  of  its  observatory, 
of  which  he  was  made  director.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omv  In  Washington  university  at  St  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his  works  are  Manual  ^ 
Anerieal  and  Practical  AHronomy-  2he  Binomial  Theorem  cf  deponents  and  of  Loga- 
rithm* ;  and  Plane  and  ^hetieai  Trigonometrjf. 

OHAUVU,  EmcEniiE,  1640-1725 ;  a  minister  of  the  reformed  religion,  b.  at  Klmes. 
At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  In  1695,  he  was  mads 
.   profesMV  of  philosophy  at  Berlin.   His  principal  work  is  a  Leasiem  Bationaie,  nve  Tha- 
taurut  PhUciophicu*.    He  also  wrote  Theaa  do  Oognitione  Dei,  and  started  the  JTotiesera 
JouinuA  de»  Saioanta. 

OSAUmranL  "  Chauvln  "  was  the  name  of  the  principal  character  fn  Scribe's 
Wdat  LabouTeux,  played  with  immense  success  at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  He  repre- 
sen  tea  a  bragging  veteran  of  the  empire,  who  was  continually  talking  of  his  achieve 
ments  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  his  determination  to  take  a  brilliant  revenge  foi 
Waterloo.  Since  then,  a  chauvinigie  has  come  to  mean  a  man  who  has  extravagant  and 
narrow-minded  notions  of  patriotism,  and  enmity  towards  foreign  peoples. 

CHAUX  SK  FOnM,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  In  the  canton  of  Keuchfttel,  0  m.  n.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  Is  situated  in  a  bleak  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  8070  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  Is  scattered  over  a  large  area,  almost  every  cottage  being  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den or  croft.  It  is  fme  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  manu&eture  of  clocks  and  watches  in 
the  canton.  The  medianlsts  wtnfc  chiefly  at  home,  each  devoting  himself  to  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  machinery.   This  industry  employs  12,000  hands.  Pop.  '80,  22,469. 

CKAfTU,  a  t.  in  Portugal,  near  the  frontier,  on  a  plain  near  the  right  branch  of  the 
Tamega,  which  is  here  crossed  bv  an  old  Roman  bridge  of  18  arches ;  pop.  6000,  but 
fmmerlv  as  many  as  20,000.   Its  not  saline  springs  were  known  to  the  andents.   In  one 

of  its  conrches  is  the  tomb  of  Alphonso  I. 

GHATBMPUlt^  a  fortified  t.  of  Nepaul,  in  the  n.  of  India,  about  120  m.  to  the  e.  of 
Ehatmando,  the  capital  of  the  state,  beins  in  hit.  27^  20'  n.,  and  long.  67*  S'  east  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  which  ylelda  rice,  wlwat,  ootton,  ghee  or  butter,  timber, 
ipfces,  Bogar,  tobacco,  and  pearis. 

OEAT  BOOT,  Chota,  or  Bayaw  Mdmlandia  vmbdlata),  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
of  the  natural  order  dneJumaeea,  said  to  be  a  native  both  of  India  and  of  Mexico.  It  is 
cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  for  the  sake  of  its  long,  orange-colored  roots,  the 
bark  of  which  affords  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is  said  to  be  Improved 
by  keeping  it  for  some  years.  It  Is  the  coloring  matter  obtained  from  C.  R.  which  is 
used  to  pamt  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  C.  R.  is  the  Indian  madder,  and  In  it  some 
tribes  In  Ceylon  formerly  paid  their  tribute. 

0HAZELL£8,  Jban  Kathibu  db,  1657-1710;  a  mathematician  and  engineer;  b.  at 
Imma.  He  was  tor  some  time  empl<^red  by  Casaini  In  measuring  an  arc  of  the  mcri- 
dMD,  and  finally  became  hydrographic  professor  for  the  galleys  at  HarseiUea  In  1689. 
be  set  sail  from  Rochefort  with  ISgalleys,  cruised  as  far  as  Torbay.  in  England,  and 
took  part  in  the  descent  upon  l^ignmouth.  C.  published  many  maps  and  charts 
in  the  yeptune  Franfois,  and  traveled  to  Egypt,  where  he  measured  the  pyramids.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1906. 

OEAZT,  a  town  and  village  in  Clinton  eo.,  N.  T.,  on  the  w.  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  the  village  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad;  pop.  of  town,  1800,  2867. 
One  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  township  Is  the  C.  limestone,  of  the  lower  Silurian 
formation. 

OEXATBUtt  a  small  but  neat  market-t  of  En^and,  in  the  moorland  district  of  the 
n.  part  of  the  co.  of  Stafford,  14  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  8  m.  from  the  Frog- 
hall  station  OD  the  Chumet  valley  branch  of  the  Nortii  Staffoxdahlre  railwatr,  and  4  m. 
from  the  BIyth  bridge  station  on  the  main  line  from  Derby  to  Ciewe.  The  town  is 
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,  Mated  In  a  pleasant  Tale,  Burroanded  hj  hills  mostly  planted  with  fir  and  ot^  trees. 
The  parish  church  (Bt  Giles)  was  a  TeiT  apcient  structure,  but  was  rehullt  in  1887-88. 
A  magnlfloent  Bcnnan  Catholic  diurdi.  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Jcba,  earl  ot 
ffluewsbmy,  was  opened  In  1846.   Pop.  "91, 82Sa. 

CHB&THAX,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  on  the  Oomberland  liTsr ;  400  aq.m.;  pop. 
"90,  884S,  indud.  colored.  Chief  productkuu,  com,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat,  Au- 
land  City. 

OEUTOTG.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  English  law,  C.  means  the  offense  of 
fraudulently  obtaining  the  property  of  another  bv  any  deceitful  or  illegal  practice  ahcnt 
of  felony,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  public  interest  may  t>08sibly  be  affected.  In 
order  to  constitute  C,  the  fraud  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  that  it  could  not  bs 
guarded  against  by  common  prudence.  C,  in  this  sense,  is  an  offense  at  common  law, 
and  indictable,  which  is  not  the  case  with  impc«ition  in  a  private  transaction.  The 
law  of  Scotland  has  no  sodi  distinction.  Bee  WKiaHTS  Aim  Meabubbs,  Falsb  Pb» 
TENSES.  Cheating  Is  defined  in  American  law  as  *'  dec^ul  practices  in  defrauding 
or  endeavoring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known  ri^t,  by  some  willful  device  contrary 
to  the  plain  rules  of  common  honesty."  Bouvier  says:  "In  order  to  constitute  a 
cheat  or  indictable  fraud,  there  must  be  a  prejudice  received,  or  such  Iniuxy  must 
affect  the  public  welfare,  or  have  a  tendency  to  do  so."  Courts  have  hela  that  it  is 
not  indictable  for  a  person  to  obtain  goods  by  false  verbal  representations  of  bis  credit 
In  socie^,  and  of  lus  ability  to  pay  fw  them;  or  to  violate  his  contracts  however 
frandnlently  it  may  be  twoken;  or  fraudulently  to  delivtv  a  leas  guantity  than  was 
contracted  for  and  represented.  To  cheat  one  of  his  money  or  goods  by  nlae  wai^ila 
or  measores  has  always  been  an  indictable  offense.  The  word  "  cbaaA"  Is  not  actlonabte 
unless  spoken  of  a  plaintiff  in  relation  to  bis  profession  or  business. 

OHIAT  BIVKB,  a  stream  in  West  Yirdnla,  formed  by  brooks  risli^  In  Oie  AOe- 
chany  moontains,  flowing  through  a  r^ion  rich  in  iron  and  coal,  and  Joining  the 
Kononffalwla  In  Fayette  oo.  It  furnishes  abundant  water-power,  and  is  in  some  pwta 
navigable  f  ot  steam-boats. 

VUUHVT'VAT,  a  CO.  in  n.  Michigan,  forming,  with  Emmett  co.,  the  extraae  north- 
em  portion  of  the  peninsula;  816  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *S0,  11>086.   Co.  seat,  Cheboygan. 

OHSBOTGAV,  city  and  oo.  seat  of  Cheboygan  co.,  Mich. :  on  the  Cheboygan  river  and 
the  Michigan  Central  railroad;  at  the  foot  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  It  nas  banking 
facilities,  newspapers,  and  large  lumbering  interests.   Pop.  *00,  8285. 

CHECK  in  England  Is  a  money  order  on  any  party  having  funds  of  the  drawer.  It 
must  bear  a  penny  stamp,  and  is  payable  to  bearw  on  demand.  If  not  presented 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  holder  shall  not  claim  against  the  drawer  should  the  banker 
fall.  The  banker  bears  the  risk  of  forgery,  unless  facilitated  by  carelessness  in  draw- 
ing. A  C.  Is  held  as  payment  of  a  debt  until  dishonored  on  presentation  ;  it  is  not 
payable  after  the  drawers  death. 

Ko  stamps  are  now  required  on  checks  in  the  U.  S.  The  term  is  almost  exdudv^ 
applied  to  toe  drafts  used  between  banks  and  bankers  and  thdr  customers.  There  is  in 
tnis  country  a  system  of  maiicing  checlu  as  "good"  or  "certifled,"  by  the  banker. 
These  are  called  "  certified  checks."  The  bank  upon  certification  becomes  a  debtor  to 
the  holder,  not  the  drawer.  It  has  been  decided  in  N.  Y.  that  by  certifying  a  check  the 
bank  engages,  that  the  signature  is  genuine  and  that  the  maker  has  that  amount  of 
money  in  the  bank  which  will  be  retamed  to  meet  that  check. 

Crosbkd  Checks  are  not  known  in  the  U.  8.  Where  it  is  known  to  the  maker 
that  the  pi^ee  wishes  to  deposit  hi  a  certain  bank,  the  same  effect  as  in  a  crossed  check 
may  be  obtained  by  endoramg  the  dieck  on  its  back  for  deposit  in  that  bank. 

CHECK  BAEK.    See  CnsquB  Bakk. 

CHXOKEBBEBBT.   Bee  Gaultbibia. 

OHBOKKBi.  See  Dbauohts. 

OHECKT  SM^ueUi.  In  heraldry,  when  the  field  or  any  ohaige  Is  composed  ot 
small  squares  of  different  tinctures,  generally  metal  and  color,  it  is  said  to  be  dwcky. 

CUEDSAK,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  s.  side  of  tlie  Mendip  Irills,  3  m.  s.e.  of 
Azbridge,  vrith  a  level  country  to  the  south.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  rocky 
gorge,  nearly  1  m.  long,  overhung  by  stupendous  mural  limestone  precipices,  contun- 
ing  caverns— one  being  800  ft.  long — filled  with  fantastic  stalactites  and  stalagmitea. 
The  celebrated  C.  cfaeMes  are  produced  on  the  rich  grass-farms  around.  Tho  church  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1400,  and  has  a  sculptured  stone  pnlplt  Fop.  of 
parish  about  3,SO0. 

CH^DOTEL,  the  pilot  of  the  expedition  sent  from  France  In  1508  to  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  under  command  of  the  marquis  de  la  Roche.  Arriving  at  Au  Bable  Island 
(00  m.  s.e.  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  uninhabited  island  30  m.  long  by  1  to  1^  wide),  SO  men 
were  landed,  and  the  ships  departed  for  the  malnluid  But  weather  prevented  a  land- 
ing at  the  island  on  returning,  and  the  men  were  left  there  seven  years.  In  1805^  tbej 
were  sent  fOT.  and  IS  only  were  found  allvft 
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OHIOU'BJL  an  Island  off  Aracan,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  stretchiiif  from  lat.  18"  40*  to 
18*  M'  n.,  and  from  long.  OS"  81'  to  08°  50'  e.  Its  area  is  about  34DBq.nL,  and  its  pop. 
34,000.  Along  with  the  adjacent  mainland,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  at  the  close  of  the 
BiHt  Burmese  war.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  iu<Ugo,  cotton, 
hemf^  and  large  quantities  of  a  vegetable  oiL^equally  fitted  for  bunung  and  for  Tarnish- 
ing.  The  ^incf  ral  mineral  Is  petroleum.  The  coast  presBnts  ewrtl^  cones,  which  emit 
mod  and  gas,  and  about  100  years  ago  a  aerere  earthqualce  is  believed  to  htm  extended 
the  limits  of  the  island. 

CHIMI  is  the  common  form  In  whlc^  the  caaeine  (q.v.)  of  mSk  la  used  in  a  separate 
state  as  an  article  of  food.  In  new  milk,  the  C.  is  present  in  a  condition  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  generally  separated  therefrom  in  a  coagulated  or  clotted  form,  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  rennet  (a v.).  In  the  preparation  of  C.,  (bs  milk  is  gently  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  110"  to  113  F.,  and  placed  in  a  large  wooden  tub,  wnere  the  rennet  is 
added,  and  the  operation  of  earning  goes  ou.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  curd  is  suffl- 
cientJy  formed.  The  liquid  whey  Iwing  pressed  out,  the  curd  is  chopped  into  small 
pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  wltb  a  knife,  called  a  curd-cutter,  salt  Is  added,  and  tha 
fragments  of  curd  introduced  into  a  doth  placed  in  a  cheue-nt  ot  cheesart.  which  is  a 
wooden  tub  of  varying  dee  and  shape,  penorated  at  the  ddes  and  bottom.  Hie  whole 
Is  then  put  under  a  cheese-press  (q.v.),  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which  consoli- 
dates the  curd  or  caseine,  and  at  the  same  time  squeezes  out  the  remaining  portiona  of 
the  whey.  After  two  or  three  hours,  the  half-formed  C.  is  turned  and  re-turned,  each 
time  being  subjected  to  renewed  pressure,  till  in  about  two  days  it  is  sufficiently  com- 
pacted. It  is  then  removed  from  the  clieese-vat,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry,  airy 
room,  where,  being  rqwatedly  turned,  it  gradually  dries,  and  gets  aged  or  ■eaaonea 
vaBfaeaity  fw  market  in  about  rix  moniba.  See  mna.,  Daibt,  vol.  IVT 
i  When  auffldentfy  dry  for  use  0.  still  nt^ns  from  86  to  44  per  cent,  of  water,  and, 
besides  the  caseine,  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  oil  or  fat  and  saline  matter — 
the  latter  mainly  consisting  of  common  salt,  ongioally  present  in  the  milk,  and  also 
added  during  the  manufacturo  of  the  cheese.  As  an  article  of  diet  C.  is  highlv  nutri- 
tious ;  but  from  its  costive  properties,  it  is  mainly  used  as  a  condiment  in  small  quan- 
tity after  an  ordinary  meal,  and  Is  then  serviceable  In  giving  an  Impetus  to  the  process 
of  digeatlon.  To  serve  the  purpose  of  a  digester  C.  must  be  old  and  partially  decayed. 
CT  moldy.  It  then  acts  as  leaven,  and  causes  chemical  changes  gradually  to  oommoice 
among  the  particles  of  food  which  has  previously  been  eaten,  and  thus  facflitatea  tbe 
dissolution  which  necessarily  precedea  digestion. 

Cheese  is  described  according  to  the  material  used  in  its  manufacture  (skimmed  mOk, 
whole  milk,  cream,  or  a  mixture) ;  or  according  to  the  method  of  producing  coagulation 
fspODtaneooflly,  or  with  rennet  or  acids);  or  according  to  the  temperature  mafatained 
during  the  prooeas  of  curdling,  or  with  tha  manner  of  ripening,  or  according  to  the  re- 
movaTor  non-removal  of  the  whey.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  briefly  the  best  known 
cheeses  and  the  dlstincttve  pecuUamy  of  each  Und.  Cheese  made  of  whole  milk  Indndea 
all  the  best  known  English  cheeses  except  Oream,  Cheddar,  and  Stilton.  These  are  the 
ordinary  Oream,  OhMdar,  Ohahire,  WtltaMn,  Oloueetter.  The  well-known  Holland 
cheeses,  Edam  and  Oouda,  and  the  Omj/ire  of  Switzerland  (schweizer  kise),  are  whole- 
milk  cheeses.  The  peculiar  taste  of  the  Swiss  cheeses  is  due  to  tbe  herbs  used  in  flavor- 
ing them.  Full-cream  cheese  Is  made  from  cream-curds  drained  in  a  cloth.  Of  this 
Und  are  Brie,  Jfeuchdtet  Oream.  Cheddar,  and  Yorkshire  StiUon,  These  in  general 
should  be  eaten  fresh.  Fot-Cheeae  is  made  from  the  curd  of  sour  milk,  drained  from 
the  whey  and  made  into  molds.  Hard  cheeses  are  Che^Aire,  Gloueeeter,  Cheddfor,  vbA 
DuteK  or  iVnsoppIs  cAmss— the  last  named  from  the  shape  of  the  mold.  Cheese  made 
from  skimmed  milk  becomes  extremely  hard.  BoqutforX  dueee  is  made  from  goat's  or 
sheep's  milk.  The  ordinsry  cheese  made  In  American  factories  is  the  whole-ndlk 
cheese.  Parmetan  eheeae  (made  In  Parma,  Italy)  is  made  from  skimmed  milk,  the  cows 
being  allowed  to  eat  only  the  finest  berb^e,  and  being  housed  all  the  year  roimd.  Of 
late,  the  foreign  cheeses  have  been  very  successfullv  Imlt^ed  In  this  country,  many 
Swiss  having  settled  here  and  opened  dories,  especially  in  New  Jersey  and  central  Kew 
York.  The  German  cheeses,  particularly  LimlniTg,  are  made  In  large  qnantitiea  In  Wta* 
cousin,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Hichlgau.  Many  farmera 
have  ceased  to  manufacture  C.  In  their  own  dairies.  The  milk  is  taken  to  large  factories, 
where  it  b  weighed  and  emptied  into  a  common  receptacle.  The  processes  following 
are  directed  by  trained  superintendents,  and  the  average  product  Is  greatly  improved. 
The  fanners  receive  either  payment  for  the  milk  aa  brought,  or  a  share  in  the  proceeds 
of  thb  manufacture.  The  total  cheese-production  of  the  United  States  is  now  fully 
000.000  poundfl  annually. 

ijhaem  Prete.  Tbe  old  method  of  ciMnpressing  cnrd  and  expelling  the  whey  from  it 
Is  sUll  employed  in  some  places— the  mere  piling  of  weights  on  the  cheeee-vat.  Some- 
times the  action  of  a  screw  is  employed.  Among  Improved  dairy  implements  are  now 
reckoned,  however,  many  ingenious  and  elegant  forms  of  C.  press,  generally  depending 
on  the  a(Aion  of  a  lever.  Such  are  Oyston's  press  and  Frazer's  hwizontal  gaDg-pres& 
Pressing  the  milk  ejects  tbe  whey  and  consolidates  the  curd  into  the  derired  rorm. 

GHEBfE-HOnSB,  ib»Umotpit>p^aea»eioTtjfn^Aagaeasei,tiBnuXl  d^itmwu^two- 
winged^  fly,  of  the  large  family  miueidea,  the  same  to  which  the  house-fly,  blow-fly  etc. 
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belong.  The  perfect  insect  Is  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  mostly  of  a  shlnlag  hladl 
color;  anteonn,  forehead,  and  some  parts  of  the  lags  rufous.  It  1b  a  peat  of  dairEea  and 
■tore  closets,  laying  its  eggs  In  cracks  or  crerlces  of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its  lamti 
To  preserve  cheeses  from  this  pest,  it  is  of  advantage  to  brush  or  rub  them  frequeotlj^ 
and  to  remove  all  cracked  or  injured  cheeses  from  large  stores,  be^des  keeping  them  drj 
and  in  a  well-iUred  place.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  their  preservation  from  Uk 
oUier  insect  larra  by  which  they  are  sometimes  Infested,  of  which  the  most  notable  ue 
those  of  the  bacon  beetle  (see  Dskmbbtbs),  and  of  another  specieB  of  dipterous  fly,  mtuat 

CHKMB  MITB.  See  IbTE. 

CHBBaHAHiaAUlHroK,  Oajxb,  an  Bidlaii,  b.  1646;  the  only  aboriginal  gnduata  ot 
Harvard  college. 

OHEB'TAH,  Chit'tah,  or  HinmNa  Lbopabi>,  FUi$jvbata  or  Of/Tuuhirut  jubatxu,  so 
animal  of  the  feline  family,  but  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  that  family  in  its  longei 
and  narrower  feet  and  less  retractile  claws,  which  are  also  more  blunt  and  less  curved. 
With  these  peculiarities  are  associated  a  greater  length  of  limbs  than  is  nsuiU  in  feline 
uim^  adapting  it  to  take  its  prey  by  running  rather  than  1^  leaping,  and  an  Intdll' 
gent  and  tractable  disposition,  constituting  an  additional  point  of  reecmbl&oce  to  dogs; 
with  which,  however,  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  internal  anatomy  have  nothing  in 
cranmon,  but  are  entirely  f^lne.  The  C.  is  in  size  about  equal  to  a  leopard,  but  the 
body  and  limbs  are  longer.  It  is  very  widely  dlBtributed,  being  found  in  Senegal, 
s.  Africa,  Penda,  India,  Bnmatra,  etc. 

CHUVEB,  Ezskiei.,  1615-1706;  b.  in  England;  came  to  New  England  In  1637,  and 
assisted  in  founding  New  Haven  colony,  in  which  he  became  prominent  as  a  deacon,  a 
minister,  and  especially  as  a  teacher.  He  also  taught  in  Ifwwich,  Charlestown,  and 
Boston,  being  at  the  bead  of  the  famous  Latin  SchooFin  Boston  for  88  years.  He  pre- 
pared Aeeidenee,  a  ahort  iTUroduetum  to  theZatin  Torque,  and  wrote  Ser^tura  Pn^thd- 
sAm  ^opkaned,  in  ^ree  short  Bk$ayt. 

OHJSEVXK,  GEosaB  Babbsll,  D.D.,b.  He,,  1807;  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  coll^ 
and  Andover  theolo|^oal  seminal,  and  in  ISSS  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congreratlonal 
church  In  Balem.  Haas.  Be  began  at  an  early  age  to  write  for  the  press,  contnbutlng 
prose  and  verse  to  the  current  magazines  ana  quarterlies.  The  Unitarian  controversy 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  a  defense  of  the  orthodox  system  of  Cudworth. 
Temperance  also  became  a  leading  idea,  and  in  1885  he  published  in  a  Salem  newspaper 
Deacon  CHMe  Distillery,  a  bitterly  satirical  allegory  which  had  a  wonderful  {wpularity. 
The  author  was  prosecuted,  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  month.  After  some  time  passed  m 
European  trmrd  ne  took  charge  of  the  Allen  Street  Fiesbyteiian  church  in  New  York 
dty,  and  soon  afterwards  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  "I^lgrim's  Progress"  and  on 
"Hierarchal  Despotism."  After  another  trip  across  the  sea  he  became  the  leading 
editor  of  the  Evangtiigt,  a  weekly  religious  journal  in  New  York,  for  which  he  had  been 
a  correspondent.  In  1846,  he  became  pastor  of  tiie  Church  of  the  Puritans  (Congrega- 
tional)  in  New  York  city,  retaining  that  office  until  1868,  when  the  church,  whose  ground- 
lease  had  expired  and  which  was  weakened  by  dissensions,  disbanded.  His  miuistiy 
there  was  amid  the  fierce  debate  which  preceded  the  civil  war  of  1861-65.  After  that 
Ume  he  was  not  engaged  In  the  active  mmistnr,  and  resided  at  Englewood,  N.  J.  He 
has  written  many  essays  and  books,  amons  which  are,  jAimUm  in  Poetry;  Zeeturea  on  the 
PUgrim't  I^vgreta;  WmderiTm  of  a  PUgrtm;  Windijut  of  th»  Biver  ef  the  Water  of  lAfe; 
Voieet  cf  Nature:  PoaertofUu  World  to  Come:  Oodagainet  Samry;  and  lh«  (huU^ 
Senery  and  Orims  ttf  ISavOatdinff.   He  d.  in  1890. 

CHEETZX.  Bjotst  Thkodohb,  b.  He.,  1814;  brother  of  George  B. ;  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin,  and  correroondent  abroad  of  the  Eoangtiigt  of  New  'York.  He  was  a  Congre- 
gational minister  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and  secretary  and  agent 
of  the  church  anti-alaTeiy  society  from  its  beginning. 

CHB-FOO,  or  Chiptt,  a  seaport  t.  of  n.  China,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Plb- 
ehlb-ti,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  80  m.  e.  of  Tang-chow-foo.  It  was  a  place  of 
small  consequence  until,  nnder  tlie  treaty  of  1858,  It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  as  the 
port  of  Tang-chow.    Pop.  about  120,000. 

OHXEA'UB,  a  co.  in  western  Washington,  on  the  Pacific:  9104  sq.m.;  pop.  *W. 
ftStt.  Qrm'a  harbor,  one  of  tiie  few  places  of  refuge  from  the  ocean.  Is  m  this  oonn^, 
Oa  seat,  Hontesano. 

fftraritaw'THiiH    See  Wallflower. 

CEBIBOL'ETXS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fldi,  peculiar  to  tbe  Devonian  measurea,  in 
which  eight  vpedea  nave  been  found.  They  had  large  heads,  the  spine  continued  in  a 
TudimentaiT  condition,  and  tbe  body  was  completely  coveted  with  raiall  losenge-shaped 
ganoid  scales.  The  first  ray  of  each  fin  was  converted  into  a  strong  spine,  wfiosa  bass 
was  loosely  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  The  pectorals  and  ventrals  were  lu^y  developed, 
white  tbe  dorsal  was  small,  and  situated  behind  the  anal  fln.  The  genem  name,  mean, 
ing  "scaly-hand,"  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  large  scaly  pectorals. 

OMJUJt'OKAVOT  (Or.  cMr,  the  hand;  manteta,  prophecy),  <a  pAUonnr,  m  form  of 
divination  that  imfesses  to  read  the  destiny  of  an  individual  by  the  lineaments  of  On 
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band.  In  the  middle  agea,  C.  oooapied  the  attention  of  Cardan,  Puaoelsaa,  and  other 
emioait  mra,  who  elaborated  It  Into  a  system.  It  la  now,  however,  tiie  excludTe  imnK 
erty  of  the  ffjpsies,  who  aUU  find  among  maid-servanto  anffloient  credallty  to  ma£e  ua 
practtoe  pn^toble. 

CHEXB'OKTS,    See  Atk-atb. 

tiHitiwOJEO'IBS,  a  seauB  of  marsupial  quadropeda,  diflering  from  the  opoasuma 
obleflr  in  having  webbed-feet  and  aquatic  habits.  CC  paimatiu  or  G.  Tapoek,  sometimes 
called  the  Yapock  opossum,  or  simply  the  Yapock,  from  the  South  American  river  of 


the  color  of  the  upper  parts  oi  the  body  is  gray,  with  large  transverse  patches  of  black, 
connected  with  a  dorsal  black  line,  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the  tail  is  long,  very 
thick  at  the  baae,  taperinf  to  the  tip,  and,  except  at  the  Mse,  covered  with  scales.  The 
cheek-poaches  are  very  Targe.  Crustaceans  are  said  to  form  the  chief  food  of  tUs 
animal,  wliich  is  interrating  aa  a  sort  of  maraupial  xepreaentative  of  the  otter. 

CHEIBOP'TESA.  Bee  Bat. 

OHXDU)THB'SIU]ff  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Eaup  to  the  animal  which  produced  the 
peculiar  hand-like  impressimiBflience  the  name,  "hand-b^t")  on  the  triasstc  rocka  of 
thia  coantry  and  Oomany.  Tha  remains  of  the  animal  having  been  found,  and  Ua 
■tractnre  made  out,  this  uune  has  given  place  to  the  more  chamcteariBtic  one  ol 
bbffrin&odon  (q.T.). 

GHEXS,  Sir  John,  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical 
literature  in  England  during  the  16th  c,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  June  16, 1514.  Enter- 
ing'the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Qreek,  particularly  the  latter  language,  then  much  neglected  in  England.  He 
labored  earnestly  to  advance  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  and  when 
the  first  professorship  of  G-reek  was  founded  in  Cambridge  oy  King  Henry  VIII. ,  about 
1640,  0.  was  appointed  professor.  A  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  wlilch  he  intro- 
duced was  assailed  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  Oie  chancellor  of  the  university;  but  notwith- 
standing, C.'s  system  prevailed.  0.  was  for  a  time  preceptor  of  the  pnace,  afterwards 
Edward  VI.,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  secured  turn  rank,  wealth,  and  honor.  But 
being  a  Protestant,  he  was  stripped  of  everything  when  Mary  came  to  the  tbrone, 
although  other  lands  were  given  to  him  on  his  returning  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  he  did  to  escatie  burning,  the  only  alternative  offered  him  by  Cardinal  Pole.  His 
recantation  pr^ed  on  his  mind  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  following 

J ear.  Sept,  1667.  He  left  several  works  in  Latin,  and  a  pamphlet  in  English;  and  among 
is  MS8.  WAS  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  bv  Matthew,  exemplifying  a  plan  for  reform- 
ing the  English  language  by  eradicating  all  words  save  those  derives  from  Saxon  roots. 

CHE-EXAHG,  one  of  the  eastern  and  maritime  iffovlncaa  of  China,  the  smallest  of  the 
eighteen.  Situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  plain.  It  is  possessed  of  great 
fertility,  and  produces  silk,  tea,  and  rice  in  abundance.  Its  capital,  Hangchow  (q.v.), 
an  important  and  populous  city,  is  the  metropolia  of  the  silk  districts.  "  Above  is  Par- 
adise," say  the  Chinese;  "below  are  Soo-chow  and  Hangchow."  Both  these  places 
were  taken  by  the  Taeping  rebels  in  1860.  Nlng-po  (q.v.)  Is  the  principal  port  of  the 
province.  Pop.  according  to  the  ofBdal  retoma  of  i882,  ll,688,mSl  Area,  80,160  sq. 
miles. 

CHELICXBJK,  or  antennal  claws,  modified  antennss,  which,  in  some  of  the  crusta- 
ceans, and  in  most  of  the  arachnida,  serve  a  purpose  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
mandibles  of  bisects  in  the  cuUhig,  tearing,  or  Ivuising  of  food.  Th^  move,  however, 
up  and  down.  In  a  direction  contniry  to  tiut  ot  the  mandiUes  of  Inaecta. 

CEHSL'ZTEB,  a  venus  of  ara«ftnt&»  (q.T.)  of  the  mder  ^rae^taria,  and  of  the  fiunUy 
to  which,  from  th«r  resemblance  to  scorpkms  without  tails,  the  name  p$&tido-«orpitm», 
or  false  scoripons,  has  been  given,  the  true  scorpions  belonging  to  the  order  pulmonaria. 
Tbe  jgenus  C.  consists  of  minute  species  in  whloi  this  resemblance  is  very  strong.  The 
palpfare  elongated  and  armed  with  pincers.  The  species  live  under  the  loose  bark  of 
trees,  in  chinks  of  old  furniture,  etc.  One  species.  G.  eaneroidet,  about  a  line  and  a  half 
in  length.  Is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  old  books,  herbaria,  etc.,  and  is  called  the  book 
teoTpion;  It  is  3aid  to  be  useful  as  feeding  on  the  insects  which  are  most  destructive  to 
books  and  collections  In  natural  history. 

OHSm,  or  Cbouc,  a  t  of  Bnscdan  Poland,  in  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
126  m  8.e.  of  Warsaw.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  united  Greek  bishop,  and  has  a  theological 
seminary.  The  Pides  woe  defdMed  here  1^  the  Bnsslans,  June  4,  17M.  P(^.  about 
11,67a 

OHEUDBTOBD,  the  CO.  t.  of  Essex,  near  the  center  of  the  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Chelmer  and  the  Cann,  20  m.  n.e.  of  London.  The  town  contains  factories  for  making 
^rlcultural  implements,  iron-fouidrles,  breweries,  grain-mills  and  electrio-Ugbt  plants. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  assises  and  local  courts,  and  has  a  gramiaar-school  lounoed  by 
Edward  VL  Th«  atreeto  are  lighted  by  electricity.   Fop.  '01. 11.006. 
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OHKUUFOBD,  the  Right  Hon.  Fbbdkkick  AuotrflTOS  Thkbioeb,  Bwoa,  was  born  In 
1827.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  rifle  brigade,  and  In  the  following  ye&r  was  timtts- 
fwnd  to  the  gnnadter  goaida  as  Ueatenut,  and  In  1800  attained  the  rank  of  m^w;  in 
18ST,  of  Ueotmant-colonel;  In  1668,  of  colonel;  became  brigadler^fieneral  In  1877,  and 
lieutenant-general  in  1882.  He  served  In  the  Crimean  war,  m  the  Indian  mutiny  cam- 
^ign,  and  again  In  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868.  As  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Cape  Colony  he  subdued  the  Kafirs.  In  1678  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage.  Li  the 
Zulu  war  of  1879  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  tim^  but  was  soon 
recalled:  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  1884-88;  general,  1888. 

OHELO'HIA  (Gr.  eh^dne,  a  tortoise),  an  order  of  reptiiea,  correspondtne  1b  extent 
with  the  genus  teatudo  of  Linnsus,  and  of  which  the  moat  obvious  distinguufaing  ctur- 
acter  is  the  inclosure  of  the  whole  body  in  a  protective  oOTering  connected  with  the 
skeleton,  so  that  only  the  head,  the  tail,  and  the  limbs  are  protruded;  the  limbs,  four  in 
number,  and  all  formed  on  the  same  plan,  are  used  by  some  as  feet  for  walking  on  dry 
ground,  by  others  as  paddles  for  swimming.  The  bony  covering  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  called  the  carapace  and  the  pla^on;  the  carapace  serving  as  a  buckler  for  the 
upper  parts,  and  the  plastron  for  the  under  parts  of  the  Dody.  The  carapace  is  formed 
from  the  ribs,  of  which  there  are  eight  pair,  and  from  the  annular  parts  of  the  doraal 
vertebrte,  expanded  into  plates,  which  are  Joined  to  each  other  1^  dentilated  sutures,  so 
that  the  whole  acquires  great  finnness.  and  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  rendered  Immovable. 
TbA  plasbroD  Is  formed  of  pieces  which  represent  the  sternum  or  teeast-bone,  and  whudk 
are  cwdinarily  nine  In  namtier.  So  compact  and  strong  is  the  case  of  some  of  the  tor 
toises,  that  it  wUl  bear  ImmeDse  pressure  without  injury,  the  arched  form  of  the  cara 
pace  adding  to  Its  strength ;  whilst  the  creature,  destitute  of  other  means  of  defense,  and 
incapable  of  flight,  finds  safety,  at  least  in  its  mature  state,  from  all  enemies  but  man. 
by  luawing  its  bead,  tail,  and  limbe  within  the  protecting  case,  which  in  some,  called 
box-tortoises,  has  certain  plates  movable,  so  as  more  completely  to  iodoee  tbem.  The 
torties  and  other  aquatic  chelonians  cannot  thus  withdraw  thdr  head,  tall,  and  limbs 
from  danger,  but  the  greater  activity  of  their  movements  compensates  for  this. 

The  firmly  fixed  ribs  not  admitting  of  the  movements  by  which  respiration  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  other  vertebrate  animaLB.  the  0.  gulp  down  air,  which  they  inhale  entirely 
through  the  nostrils;  first  filling  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  elevating  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  then,  by  depressing  it,  forcing  the  air  into  the  lungs,  whbst  the  Inner  aperture  of 
the  noetrils  is  closed  by  the  toneue.  In  other  respects,  as  to  aeration  and  circulation  of 
blood,  they  resemble  other  reptOes. 

i  The  jaws  are  uoi  furni^iea  with  teeth,  but  act  in  a  manner  more  resembling  that  of 
the  mandlbleB  of  birds,  being  like  them  bard,  sharp,  and  homy.  The  food  M  the  C.  is 
wioos.  Bono  of  tiiem,  am<ng  which  are  all  the  land-twtoise^  submit  ezdudvely  on 
vegetable  food;  some  of  the  aquatic  C.  punoe  and  eat  other  aquatic  animals. 

All  the  C.  are  strictly  oviparous.  Their  wgs  are  hatchea  by  the  heat  of  the  son 
alone;  thev  lay  affreat  number  at  a  time,  whicbare  covered  with  a  calcareous  shell,  like 
those  of  birds.  The  eggs  of  fresh-water  tortoises  are  in  some  places  a  lucrative  article 
of  commerce,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from  them. 

4  The  C.  are  found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  but  thdr  numbers  In  sons 
piaces  are  astonidiingly jgreat  None  of  tbem  can  properly  be  reckoned  British,  altboush 
stray  turUee  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  found  on  the  BrttiA  shwea.  A  few  ipeoei 
occur  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  some  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America. 

All  the  species  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  they  are  capable  of  extraordinary 
abstinence,  and  of  living  long  after  having  sustained  injuries  which  would  liave  been 
immediately  destructive  to  almost  any  other  animal.  They  are  also  remarkable  tor  tbeil 
longevity.  See  Kkptiles,  Tubtue. 

Fottil  Ohelonia.—Foot-txBckB  on  the  triasslc  sandstone  of  Dumfriesshire  were  referred 
by  their  discoverer.  Dr.  Duncan,  to  tortoises.  Similar  trades  have  been  noticed  In  De* 
voniau  and  oolite  strata.  Their  vagueness,  however,  does  not  indicate  with  any  cer- 
tainty the  animals  which  produced  them.  The  first  indisputable  evidence  of  chelo- 
nian  life  occurs  in  the  upper  oolite,  where  the  remains  of  several  pond-tortoises  an& 
two  or  tliree  turtles  liave  been  observed.  In  the  newer  deposits,  they  increase  iu  number, 
so  that  between  7U  and  80  species  liave  been  described  from  the  teriiary  strata.  In  the 
eocene  deposits  of  the  London  clay,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Thames,  there  occur  the  re- 
mains of  more  species  of  true  turtles  than  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  world. 
Some  of  these  fossil  C.  were  of  a  size  jnt^rtioned  to  their  colossal  companions  j  as,  foe 
Instance,  the  gigantic  land  tortoise  (eolotioeMgt)  of  the  Sewalik  hills,  whose  ^mnqwtf^ 
was  as  much  as  ^  ft.  in  length. 

CHELSEA,  a  city  in  Suffolk  co,,  Mass.;  pop.  '90,  27,009,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  and  electric  and  steam  railroads.  C.  is  separated  from 
East  Boston  by  C.  creek,  and  from  Charlestown  by  Mystic  river,  which  Is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  S,HO0  ft.  long.  The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  churches,  are  the  city 
liall,  the  U,  S.  marine  hospital,  Soldiers'  Home,  Fitz  Public  Library,  odd  fellows*  and 
masonic  halls.  C.  Is  in  the  Boston  customs  district,  and  there  are  some  manufac- 
tories In  the  dtj ;  but  the  business  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  Is  in  Boston.   It  has  the 
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xuual  cItIc  govemmeDt  of  mayor,  Bldermen,  and  common  oonnctl;  with  police,  fire,  and 
watw  depaitmeDtSt  board  of  education,  etc.  C.  was  settled  In  1680  under  the  name  of 
WlnuUtamnet,  and  was  a  part  of  Boiton  nnUl  1788,  when,  with  adjacent  Bettlements,  it 
was  orguixed  aa  the  town  erf  0.  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  citvin  1867.  The  present 
towns  of  Winthrop  and  Revere  were  formed  from  a  part  of  C.  The  principal  mannfac- 
tnres  are  rubber  goods,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  curriea  leauier,  cordage, 
shoes,  fin  Iwse,  brass  goods,  stoves  and  fomaces,  ules,  pottery,  etc. 

CHXLBE&,  a  sttborb  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  4)  m. 

W.B.W.  of  8t.  Paul's.  The  rlyer  la  here  crossed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge.  Many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  formerly  resided  at  C.  and  some  of  Its  coffee-houses  were  much 
resorted  to  by  pleasure-parties  in  the  17th  and  Idth  centuries.  It  contains  the  famous 
Chelsea  Hospital  (q.  v.)  for  snperannuaied  soldiers,  also  an  asylum  founded  In  1801  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers.  Since  1886  the  limits  of  C. 
'haTe  been  reduced.  Pop.  '01,  00,272. 

OHUJBAOHDUi  chlnaware  made  at  Chelsea,  1745-1784;  Its  leading  marks  are  an 
anchor  or  triangle. 

OESLSXA  EO0FZTAI  is  an  asylum  for  disabled  or  superannuated  soldiers.  The 
building  was  commenced  In  1609,  as  a  Protestant  theological  seminaij,  by  Dr.  Matthew 
SutclUIe,  dean  M  Exeter;  and  James  I.  gave  it  a  charter  In  1610,  as  Kirig  Jama's  college. 
When  Sntcliffe  died  in  1^,  the  building  was  less  than  half  finished,  and  the  students 
were  only  16  In  number.  Shortly  after  this  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  build- 
ing used  for  various  pnrpoees.  ft  was  then  rebuilt,  and  made  into  an  hospital  for  dls- 
aUed  soldiers  by  Charles  IL  Br  a  warrant  issued  In  1684,  one  day's  |h»^  per  year,  and 
two  in  leap-years,  were  deducted  from  soldiers'  pay,  for  supporting  C.  H.  This  deduc- 
tion has  long  ceased;  Uie  hospital  being  maintained  by  parliamentary  grant.  Tba 
hospital  has  accommodation  for  about  600  persons  besfdfs  officers.  Attached  to  it  are 
about  40  acres  of  land,  used  as  public  gardens  and  exercise  ground.  It  Is  governed  by 
a  board  of  ammiissioners,  comprising  ex  officio  the  lord  president  of  the  a>uncll,  the 
flrst  loxd  of  the  treasury,  and  tm  secretaries  ot  state;  bat  the  more  immediate  manw»- 
ment  Is  in  the  bands  of  about  UO  persons,  of  whom  SO  are  military  officers,  20  civit 
ofBcers,  and  the  rest  subordinates. 

The  establishment  is  maintained  for  the  in^aenttoiurt  of  the  British  army,  who  are 
between  600  and  600  in  number.  These  In-pensioners,  besides  board,  lodging,  clothing, 
washing,  medical  aid,  etc.,  receive  a  small  sum  in  money,  varying  from  5«.  8a.  per  week 
for  a  color-sergeant,  down  to  7<^  per  week  for  a  private  soldier.  They  are  all  dressed  in 
onlfonn— red  with  blue  tedngs— and  are  treated  as  a  garrison,  in  respect  to  guards, 
sentinels,  etc  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  choice  tnwn  to  the  men,  as  to  wh^er  th^ 
will  be  tn  or  oid  pensioners.  The  out-penstonerB,  who  are  more  than  a  hundredfold  as 
numerous  as  the  others,  receive  sums  of  money  vairiiu;  from  l^d,  to  8«.  lOd.  per  day  for 
life,  as  a  reward  for  past  services.  Vacancies  In  the  hospital  are  filled  up  once  a  quar- 
ter; and  every  person  admitted  must  give  up  his  out-penslon  before  he  can  become  an 
in-pensloner.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  is  very  heavy,  and  doubts  have 
frequently  been  expressed  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  expenditure. 

CHELTEHHAM,  a  municipal  borough,  parliamentary  Iwroush,  and  fashionable  water- 
ing place  in  the  co.  of  Oloucester,  8  miles  n,e.  of  the  city  of  Gloucester.  It  lies  In  a 
picturesque  and  healthful  vall^,  on  the  Cfaeltj  a  small  stream  which  rises  In  the  adja- 
cent hills,  and  flows  into  the  Severn.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  e.  and  s.e.  by  a  semicircle  of 
the  Ootewold  hills.  It  is  a  ve^  ancient  town  and  in  the  16tta  century  sent  two  members 
to  parliament,  but  was  relieved  from  that  burden  In  ^e  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Dur- 
ing the  18th  century  its  prosperity  increased,  chiefly  owing  to  the  discovery  of  its  min- 
em  springs,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  Tney  are  mainly  saline  with  traces  of 
iron  and  iodine,  George  III.  visited  0.  in  1788,  after  which  It  continued  to  be  a  fashion- 
able resort  for  many  years.  In  1893  an  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  spas.  The  city 
has  fine  public  promenades,  sanlens,  terraces,  and  spacious  squares.  It  has  become 
famous  for  Its  collets  and  schools,  among  which  are:  the  grammar  school  founded  in 
1674,  Cheltenham  college,  training  colleges  for  school  teachers,  the  Dean  Close  Memo- 
rial School,  and  many  private  schools.  The  Cotawold  Hunt  has  its  teat  here  and 
draws  manv  visitors  dnrin&;  the  hunting  season.  There  are  schools  of  science  and  art, 
winter  gardens,  a  fine  public  library,  baths,  and  recreation  grounds.  Its  growth  during 
the  19th  century  has  been  very  marked.  In  1804  It  had  but  one  street,  and  contained 
8076  Inhabitants.  According  to  Uie  census  of  1891,  Ute  popnlaiion  of  the  mnnicipal 
borough  was  42,900;  of  the  parilamentuy  borough,  40,800.  It  returns  one  member  to 
parilament. 

CHEX1C,  Is  the  name  given  to  Bleachtno  Pcwdeb  by  those  engaged  In  chemical 
works. 

tUlIMiOJX  VOXKHOIATUXE  and  HOUTIOH.  In  early  times  chemical  substances 
were  named  according  to  the  fanciful  theories  of  alchemy  (q.  v.).  Thus  the  name  flowerM 
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0f  iulpkur  wu  applied  to  the  sublimed  sulphar,  whidi  grew  or  spzug  Uke  a  flower 
from  sulphur  when  heated;  tpirit  of  soli,  to  hydrochloric  acid,  the  corrosiTe  add  or 
eplrit  obtained  timn  common  salt;  and  a  multitude  of  other  names  had  a  like  fancifnl 
origin.  In  1767,  Laroisler  founded  the  syotem  of  nomenclature  which  is  followed  itin 
by  chemists.  At  first,  it  was  intended  that  the  names  of  umple  as  well  as  compound 
substances  should  be  related  by  ^stem.  Hence,  such  terms  as  oxygen  (from  etna, 
acid,  and  gennao,  to  produce),  the  acui-produeer,  given  from  the  notion  uen  held  that  no 
acid  was  without  oxygen ;  and  hydrogen  (from  lij/dor,  water,  and  gennao),  the  waitr-pro- 
dueer,  from  the  supposition  that  hydrogen  had  more  to  do  with  the  formation  of  water 
than  any  other  element.  The  advance  of  ohemistrr,  however,  has  so  completely'  changed 
the  opinion  of  Chemists  regarding  the  dmpler  bodies,  that  snch  names  are  now  fonnd  to 
misled;  and  thereafter,  though  such  as  had  been  ^iven  on  this  system  were  retained, 
their  meaning  has  been  discaraed,  and  the  systematized  nomenclature  restricted  to  com 
pound  substances.  A  remnant  of  the  system,  however,  still  subsists  at  the  present  time, 
in  making  the  scientific  names  of  all  the  metals  end  in  um.  In  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, a  close  anal<^  exists  between  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine;  and  to 
indicate  this,  the  common  termination  iria  has  been  given;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  car- 
bon, silicon,  and  boron,  end  in  <m.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  chemical  name  of 
an  elementary  substaDce  does  not  convey  any  scientific  meaning  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  mark  or  designation,  analogous  to  the  names  ofpersons,  -wbUA  no 
notion  regarding  their  moral  character  or  phyrical  development.  The  ancient  and  more 
common  metals  retain  their  popular tities,  such  as  gold,  stiver,  and  copper;  but  the  more 
recently  discovered  metals  have  names  given  whl(£  end  In  um.  The  symbol  of  an  ele- 
ment is  obtained  from  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name,  as  O  for  oxygen;  Fb  for  lead 
(Lat.  pltindfum).  When  tiie  names  of  two  or  more  elements  commence  with  the  same 
letter,  a  smaller  letter  or  satellite  is  attached  to  one  or  more  of  these;  such  as  S  for  sul- 
idtur.  Be  for  selenium,  and  Si  for  silicon.  For  a  complete  table  of  the  symbols  of  the 
elementary  substances,  see  Axouio  Weights. 

The  name  of  a  compound  substance  generally  indicates  the  elements  of  which  It  is 
composed.  Thus  the  name  oxide  of  iron  indicates  that  the  red  powder  ^ust)  is  made 
up  of  oxygen  and  iron ;  the  sulphide  of  lead  (galena)*  that  it  is  composed  cf  biu^ut  and 
lead.   Ilk  all  similar  combinations — 

Oxvgen  forms  oxides. 

Chi  lorine   "  chlorides. 

Bromine  "  bromidea 

Iodine      "  iodides. 

Fluorine  "  fluorides. 

Nitrogen  "  nitrides. 

Carbon     "    carbides  or  carburets. 

Sulphur    "    sulphides  or  sulpbnreti, 

Scdenlam  "    selenides  or  seleniureta. 

Fhosphorus  forms  phosphides  or  phoqAnxetc 

"Wheii  two  elements  combine  with  eadi  other  in  more  than  one  pnyoitfon  or  eqidn- 
lent  (see  Atoioo  Thbobt  and  Atomic  Weiqhts),  the  names  of  uie  compound  bodies 
are  contrived  so  as  to  express  this.  The  term  protoxide  is  applied  to  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  equivalent  of  another  element;  ds»ft>xide  to  a  compound 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  ttian  the  protoxide;  and  fritozide  when  the 
oxygen  is  still  further  increased.  The  term  innoxide  is  used  when  oxygen  is  present  in 
the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  to  one  equivalent  of  the  other  element;  and  Peroxide 
when  the  proportion  is  as  three  to  one.  A  fuAoxide  contains  leas  than  one  emiiTaleat 
<rf  oxygen;  and  ajwroxfde  is  the  highest  oxide  not  possessingadd  properties.  The  same 
preflxes  are  applied  to  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  etc 

When  one  element  combines  with  another  to  produce  several  compounds  possessing 
add  properties,  various  terminations  are  employed  to  distinguish  the  compounds.  Thus, 
oxygen  combines  with  a  number  of  the  elements  to  produce  with  each  a  series  of  add 
compounds,  the  more  highiy  oxidized  of  which  receive  the  termination  w,  whilst  those 
containing  Itm  oxygen  end  in  oiu.  Thus,  sulphuiis  add  contains  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  to  one  equivalent  of  sulphur;  and  sulphunnu  acid,  two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
with  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.  These  terminations  are  qualified  1^  tin  use  of  the 
prefixes  l^po  (under)  and  h^p&r  (over).  Thus,  Aj^wsulphurw  acid  is  applied  to  a  com- 
pound containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  AjifWBulphurouf  to  one  wltii 
MBS  oxygen  than  sulphunMu  add. 

When  acids  combine  with  bases  or  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts,  they  produce  com* 
pounds,  the  names  of  which  are  influenced  by  the  terminations  of  the  acids.  Thus, 
sulphuric  add  and  soda  form  the  sulphate  of  soda;  sulphurou*  acid  and  soda,  the  sul- 
phiw  of  soda;  and  hypoeai^^xkwu*  acul  and  soda,  the  hypomX^laUe  of  soda.  In  the  same 
manner,  nitric  add  with  potash  forms  the  nitrots  of  potash,  whilst  nittMW  add  and  pot- 
ash produce  the  nitr^  ofpotash. 

U  a  symbol  be  employed  alone,  tt  represents  one  equivalent  of  the  element.  Thus,  O 
Rlgnlfles(meequivalent,orsixteen  parts  by  weight,  of  oxygen;  C,  oneeqnlvalait,  or  twelve 
parts  by  weight,  of  carbon ;  H,  one  equivalent,  or  one  part  by  weight,  iA  hydrogen.  The 
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combination  of  two  elements  la  represented  by  placing  the  Bymbola  for  those  elemoitc 
Bide  by  side ;  thus,  H|0  signifies  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  equivalent  of  ozy^. 
gen  in  a  state  of  chemical  combiQatlon  (viz.,  water);  and  NaCl  is  one  equivalent  at 
aodinm  (Lak,  natron),  united  wfth  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  (viz.,  common  salt). 

When  two  or  more  equivalents  of  one  element  nnite  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of 
another  element,  the  number  of  such  equivalents  is  slgnifled  by  a  small  figure  being 
placed  immediately  after  the  symbol  of  the  element  so  muUiplieo.  Thus,  HtOi  repre- 
sents two  equivalents  of  hydrogeu  in  combination  with  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  (per- 
oxide of  hydrogen) ;  HnOi  is  one  equivalent  of  manganese  with  two  of  oxygen  (black 
oxide  of  maneaneae) ;  FeiOi  is  two  equivalents  of  inm  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen 
(rust) ;  and  PbtOt  Is  three  equivalents  of  lead  with  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  (red  lead). 

In  expressing  the  formula  of  a  compound  substance,  the  symbol  of  the  metal  or  its 
analogue  is  placed  first  In  order,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  okygen,  chlorine,  or  similar 
element.  Thus,  the  symbol  for  the  chloride  of  mercury  is  always  written  HgCli,  new 
GlaHg.  The  same  onler  Is  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  the  formula  of  more  com- 
plex substances  ;  the  metallic  half  is  placed  first.  Thus,  sulphate  of  Iron— containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide  of  iron — is  always  expressed  as  FeSOt,  never  804Fe.  In 
other  words,  the  symbols  are  written  in  the  wder  In  which  the  Buba^^nces  would  be 
named  in  Latin. 

In  the  construction  ot  the  formulas  of  complex  substances,  t3ie  comnut.)  andofw 
*Igu  (+)  ^  oOea  Introduced  ;  the  former  to  separate  the  svmbola  of  subatiwies  wbidi 
are  cloisely  united  together,  and  the  latter  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation  where  the  com- 
ponents are  leas  intimately  combined.  Thus,  FeSO*  -f-  E1SO4  represents  the  compoimd 
of  the  sutpliateof  iron  with  the  sulphate  of  potash ;  3KC1  •\-  PbCU  is  the  double  chloride 
of  potassium  and  platinum. 

Large  figures  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  formula  multiply  all  the  symbols  tilt  a 
oomma  or  pfns  alffx  appears.  Thus,  8H1SO4  reiwesentB  three  equtvaloits  of  aulpfauric 
mcM ;  8PbO,l.  is  three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  acetic  add; 
and  K1SO4  -4-  Ali(80.)i  +  S4H«0  (alum)  is  one  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with 
one  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  ^  equivalents  of  water.  When  a  com- 
pound substance  requires  to  be  multiplied,  it  is  inclosed  within  parentheses,  and  a  large 
figure  placed' immediately  before  it;  thus  3(KtCi04) -H  Fei(Ct04)B -f  6H*0  represents 
^cee  Univalents  of  oxalate  of  potash,  one  equivalent  of  oxalate  of  iron,  and  six  equiva- 
lents of^  water. 

In  expreasing  the  formulas  of  organic  compounds,  the  symbols  are  written  in  the 
fMlowbig  order :  CHKO.  Thus,  fcui^uitine  Is  CitHi«,  alcohol  Is  OiHaO,  and  mmrphla  is 
Ci,H,^0,. 

Arbltraiy  symbols  are  occasionally  used  to  represent  important  complex  substuioes. 
Cyanogen  is  known  as  Cy ;  the  oi^anic  acids  are  reo^ized  by  their  initial  letter  with 
ue  sign  ( — )  drawn  above,  as  T  for  tartaric  add,  CtHiO*  ;  A  for  acetic  acid.  0iH40i ;  and 
O  tor  onlic  add,  H^3i04 ;  while  the  alkaloids  are  represented  by  their  initial  letter  or 

letters  with  the  ^n  (4-) above;  tiuia,^  f or  stiTchnine,  GnH«NaOi;  l^fra morphia, 

CiiHi.NO* ;  and  Q  for  c[uinlne,  0«aHi4NaO«. 

Occasionally,  in  treatises  on  mineralogical  chemistiy,  arbitrary  modes  of  expressing 
the  composition  of  minerals  are  resorted  to,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain, 

OHEKICAL  TOTS,  which  in  the  course  of  recent  years  have  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  deserve  a  brief  notice.  "Pharaoh's  serpents,"  which  are 
deecnbed  in  the  article  Btjlpboctakogbh,  are  highly  poisonous,  and  during  combustion 
evolve  dangerous  vapors.  La/rmea  du  Diable,  or  "crocodiles'  tears,"  are  formed  of 
metallic  sodium,  bum  with  extreme  violence  if  thrown  into  water,  or  even  if  moist- 
ened with  water  or  heated,  and  scatter  particles  of  caustic  alkali,  which  may  inflict 
serious  bums.  "Sunshine  In  winter  evenings,"  "fiery  svorda,"  etc,  are  formed  of 
magneanm.  and,  like  the  preceding,  may  cause  serious  bums.  Pyroxylin,  which  Is 
identical  with  gun-cotton,  is  the  active  agent  in  the  various  toys  known  as  "  will-o'-the- 


rudtmentary  chemistry  to  children  and  yoimg  persons  is  quite  incommensurate  with 
their  danger. 

CHEIUBTBT  is  that  branch  of  natural  science  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  change 
that  bodies  undergo  when  they  are  influenced  by  affinity  (q.  v.).  Changes  that  do  not 
alter  the  nature  and  properties  of  substances — such  as  the  falling  of  a  body  by  gravity, 
or  its  expansion  by  heat— belongs  to  physics  or  natural  philosophy.  In  chemical  changes, 
again,  the  properties  of  the  substances  are  permanently  altered.  Thus,  when  s  piece  of 
iron  is  left  exposed  to  damp  air,  it  is  after  a  while  converted  into  a  reddish  brittle  sub- 
stance (rust),  owing  to  the  union  with  it  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Chemistry,  then, 
may  be  most  slmp^  defined  as  that  branch  of  Datural  science  which  considers  (1.)  The 
eombination  of  two  or  more  substances  to  form  a  third  body,  with  properties  unlike  either 
of  its  components;  and  (2.)  The  separation  from  a  compound  substance  of  the  more 
simple  bodies  present  in  it:  and  considering  that  the  steps  of  the  combination  and 
decomposition  of  substances  can  never  be  correctly  understood  without  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  properties  of  mbrtanoM,  It  foUom  Out  the  sdanoe  of  0.  miut 
likewise  take  Into  notice  the  descriptton  of  ell  the  limplest  u  well  ae  the  most  cmnidex 
bodies.   See  Elkmkntb,  Chbmioai^ 

When  the  science  of  C.  is  considered  ss  a  whole,  includiiu;  the  properties  of  sU  the 
elements  or  substances,  and  the  combinations  and  changes  whfeh  they  can  under  all  dr- 
conutaDces  undergo,  it  is  diatliu^ishedt^tlie  title  of  pun;  or  J9^^ 

Particular  departments  of  0.,  where  the  sofence  is  conflned  to  the  examination  ta  mpftcial 
objects,  receive  distinctiye  names;  as  ph/ytieal  O.,  or  chemioaZ  jAvne$,  which  considers 
phenomena  bordering  on  natural  philosophr  and  C. ;  tninertUcffiim  C,  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  composition  of  minerals;  pkytiologieal  C.,  which  includes  the  changes 
which  food  undergoes  in  its  transit  through  the  animal  economr,  and  the  transforma- 
tions that  take  place  in  ormnic  substances  generallr;  medUal  C.,  which  considers  the 
composition  and  oompoun£ng  of  medicines;  agrieuaural  C.,  which  relates  to  the  com- 
position of  soils  and  manure^  the  ingredients  In  plants,  and  the  bestmodes  of  supplying 
the  food  th^  require,  etc.  Inergainio  or  tlemerUairy  O.  takes  cognizance  of  minraal  mat- 
ter, and  the  changes  It  undergoes,  whilst  orgaaie  C.  Is  the  chei^sby  of  the  carbon  conir 
pounds. 

C.  ranks  as  one  of  the  arts  as  well  as  one  of  the  sciences,  and  the  division  of  ftraettaU 
O.  comprehends  the  rules,  processes,  and  mechanical  means  which  must  be  adopted, 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  art  Practical  C.  is  subdivided  into  analj/ttcal  C. 
(see  Analysis),  which  is  occupied  with  the  separation  of  simple  substances  from  more 
complex— as  cvUorine  (CI)  and  sodium  (Na)  from  the  chloride  of  Bodtom  or  common 
■alt  (NaCl)— and  to  the  estimation  of  the  quantities  of  the  sercral  ingredients ;  and 
m^nthttieal  C.  (see  Bththkbis).  which  has  for  Its  object  the  nnlontof  simpler  bodies  to 
form  mm  complex— as  hydrogen  (H)  and  oxygen  (O)  to  form  water  (HtO).  The  sit 
of  tuaaying  (q.T-)  is  a  department  of  analytical  chemlstiy.  AppUed  O.  Includes  the 
art  of  manunctuiing  the  various  substances  employed  In  commerce  and  In  domestic 
life,  so  far  as  chemical  processes  and  application  are  required.  It  is  subdivided  Into 
technical  C,  which  relates  to  everything  connected  with  tbearts  and  manufacturea ;  end 
pAarmaeeutieal  C,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  substances  used  in  medicine. 

Euiory. — The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  possessed  tiie  greatest  amount  of  chemical 
knowledge  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  They  preserved  dead  bodies  by  embalm- 
ing (q.v.),  fixed  coVm  In  silk  by  meana  of  monunts,  mepazed  many  medidnes  and 
pigments,  as  also  aoK^,  beer,  vinegar,  metals  and  metallic  alloys,  common  sslt,  Tltrid, 
soda,  ssl-ammoniac,  glass,  enamel,  tiles,  and  painted  earthenware.  The  Chinese  were 
very  early  acquainted  with  the  processes  for  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  metallic 
alloys,  the  fabrication  of  niter,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  borax,  alum,  porcelain,  verdigris, 
paper,  etc.  From  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  wnat  chemical  knowl- 
edge thegr  possessed;  but  they  added  littie  or  nothing;  and  when  the  migration  of  the 
northern  tnbes,  and  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  took  place,  a  stop  was  pat  for  a 
time  to  the  adnncement  of  all  science  in  Europe.  The  prosecution  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge was  taken  up  by  the  Arabs  before  the  8th  c,  and  was  carried  on  by  them  and  by 
their  European  scholars,  the  alchemists,  with  the  results  described  under  Ai.chbict.  The 
first  germs  of  a  real  science  of  C.  seem  to  appear  about  the  end  of  the  17th  and  b^in- 
ning  of  the  18th  c,  in  the  speculations  of  Becner  (q.v.)andthephlogistic  theory  of  St^ 
(q.v.).  After  this,  0.  rapidly  advanced.  In  1718,  Geoffrey  brought  out  the  first  talde  of 
(mnitiei;  in  1783,  Boerhaave  published  many  orlgiDal  experiments  on  the  chemical  rela> 
tions  of  heat  and  light;  In  172i  Hales,  and  in  17o<B  Black,  published  researches  on  the 
air  and  aCriform  bodies,  showtnc  that  the  carbonlo  acid  evolved  during  fermentation 
respiration,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  on  ctialk,  was  different  from  atmospheric  ur. 
In  1754-59,  Margraff  added  to  the  then  known  earths-^ime  and  silica — two  othen^ 
alumina  and  magnesia ;  he  also  extracted  sugar  from  plants.  In  1770,  Priestley  began  to 
announce  his  discoveries  of  oxygen,  ammonia^,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases, 
etc.  In  177S~86,  Scheele  contributed  chlorine,  hydrofluoric,  prussic,  tartaric,  and  gallic 
acids;  also  baryta,  phosphoric  acid  from  bones,  etc.,  uid  gave  the  first  hints  regarding 
a  new  doctrioe  of  combustion.  About  the  same  time  Bergman  and  Cavendish  enlaiged 
our  knowledge  of  the  gases.  LaToimer,  between  1770  and  179i,  reorganized  much  of 
the  then  kno^vn  C,  and  founded  a  system  of  C.  which  stUl  remains  as  the  skeleton  of 
the  science.  BerthoUet,  in  1787,  contributed  much  to  the  doctrine  of  afflnity,  and  made 
researches  in  chlorine,  etc.   Fourcrov  and  Vauquelin  advanced  organic  C. ;  Klaproth 

fave  many  contributions  to  mineral  C.  Richter  devoted  himself  to  Uie  doctrine  of  com- 
iuiug  proportion,  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Dalton,  as  noticed  under  atomie 
theory  (q.v.).  The  discovery  of  galvanic  electricity  by  Galvani,  and  its  advancement 
by  Volta,  led  sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  others,  to  important  researches  fn  the  metals 
and  gases.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  advanced  our  knowledge  r(«arding  organic  sub- 
stances and  the  chemical  relations  of  heat.  Bercelius  made  laborious  researches'  in 
mineral  C.,  and  ^ve  an  exactness  to  this  department  which  is  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  chemists  of  the  present  day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  electro-chemical 
theory,  which  has  been  almost  perfected  by  the  labors  of  Faraday.  De  la  Rive,  Bec- 
□uerel,  etc.  Organic  C.  has  latterly  advanced  moat  rapidly  under  the  researches  of 
Liebig.  Woebler,  Hitscherlicb,  Mulder,  Laurent,  and  others.  Sec  Afpihitt;  Atoh; 
Atohic  Thkort;  Atohio  Wkiobtb. 
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Chemical  Laboratory.— i.  Pipette.     2.  Trituration  tubes.     3.  Burette.     4.  Liebig's  potasb 
analysis.     7.  Chloride  of  calcium  tube.     8.  Determination  of  nitrogen.     9.  Production 
12,  13.  Test  for  arsenic,    14.  Decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid  gas.    15.  Production  of  phf»„L 
(See  article,  Laboratory,  Vol.  VIII.) 
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:;isb  apparatus.  5.  Apparatus  for  organic  analysis  with  carbon.  6.  Gas-stove  for  organic 
ion  of  phosphate  of  calcium.  10.  Production  of  nitrogen  ;  1 1,  of  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  gas ;  16,  of  sulphuric  acid;  17,  of  ammoma.    18.  Interior  of  a  laboratory. 
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It  fa  Impoirible  wtthln  the  limits  of  tiiis  article  to  do  mm  than  briefly  describe  some 
of  the  moet  important  of  the  numerous  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
science  of  chemistry  within  the  last  few  years. 

1.  The  system  of  measuring  temperature,  lengths,  weights,  and  Tolumee  has  been 
altered.  The  Centigrade  has  completely  superseded  the  Faarenheit  thermometric  scale 
In  all  recent  cheml^  Vorks,  and  the  French  metric  (which  is  a  decimal)  system  has 
been  adt^ted  for  all  measuninents  and  weights,  inches  and  tiielr  fractions  being  re- 
placed by  lOths  or  lOOUu  of  a  meter,  and  grains  by  grams.  It  has  this  advantage  over 
all  the  other  systems,  of  possessing  one  fundamental  linear  unit,  from  which  all  the 
ramifications  of  linear,  superficial,  or  solid  dimeodonB,  and  of  weight  are  derived.  See 
Hbtbic  Ststbu.  Chendsts  have  long  felt  the  want  of  an  appropriate  volume,  with  its 
corresponding  weight,  to  serve  as  standard  units  of  measurement,  and  prof.  HOfman 
has  selected  1  cubic  decimeter  =  1  liter,  as  the  mosf  appropriate  unit  of  volume,  and 
the  weight  of  this  measure  of  pure  hydrogen  as  the  uidt  of  weight,  hydrogen  being 
taken  at  0'  C.  temperature,  and  0^76*  pressure.  To  this  standwd  tee^M-unit,  which 
=  0.0696  of  a  gram,  he  aaugns  the  name  of  critk,  from  the  Greek  krithi,  m  barley-corn, 
rignifylng  flffuratively  a  small  weight ;  and  the  weight  Is  now  In  univensi  acceptation 
amongst  modern  chemists.  There  is  probably  no  figure  in  chemical  science  more  Im- 
portant than  this  one  (0.0896  of  a  gram)  to  be  remembered  and  kept  ready  for  calcula* 
tlon ;  for  it  is  the  standud  multiple  or  co-efl3cient  by  means  of  which  ue  weight  of 
1  liter  of  any  other  gae.  simple  or  compound,  is  computed.  "  For  example,  the  rela* 
rive  volume-weight  of  chlorine  being  86.6,  that  of  oxygen  16,  and  that  of  nitrogen  14, 
the  actual  weights  of  1  liter  of  each  of  these  elemental  gases  at  0°  C.  and  0*76  presa- 
nre,  may  be  oaUed  reepectlvely  86.6  eritAs,  16  eritAt,  and  lieriths.  So  again  with  refer- 
&ioe  to  tlie  Gompouna  gases,  the  relative  volume-weight  of  each  Is  eqmd  to  half  the 
weight  of  Its  product-volume.  Hydrochloric  acid  (HCi),  for  example,  consists  of  1  vol- 
ume of  hydrogm  4- 1  volume  of  ddorine  s  S  volumes,  or  by  wdgh^  1  -j-  86.S  =  80  5. 
units ;  whence  it  follovs  that  the  nlattva  valne^we^ht  of  hydrochloric  add  ^as  la 
86.5 

 =  18.S6  units ;  which  laat  flgme  therefore  ezpnaaes  the  number  of  eriiha  which  1 

2 

liter  of  hydnwhloric  acid  gas  weighs  at  0*  a  and  0-76  pressure.  18. 26  X  0.0896  =s  1.6869 
as  the  actual  wdght  In  grams  of  Avdroohlorle  acid  gas.  Again,  ss  the  product  volume 
of  water  gas  (HiO),f  taken  at  the  above  temperature  and  pressure,  oontaius  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen  + 1  volume  of  oxy^n,  and  thorefote  weighs  2  + 16  =  IS  nnlt^  the  single 

Tolome  of  water  gas  weighs  —  =  9  units,  or  substituting  as  before  the  ooncr^  for 

3 

the  abstract  value,  1  liter  of  water-gas  weighs  0  eritht;  that  is  to  say,  0  X  0.0896 
gram  =  0.8064  gram." — Op.  at.  p.  181.  In  concluding  this  subject  we  will  raily 
XDrtber  remark,  that  when  a  doeely  approximative  resiut  suffices,  the  crith  may  be 
estimated  at  0.09  gram. 

9.  Such  terms  as  atomic  wa^At,  tttom,  and  moteeute  are  now  employed  In  a  stricter 
sense  than  formerly.  Every  element  has  been  held  from  the  Ume  of  Dalton  to  have  a 
number  called  its  atomic  weieht.  This  number,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland,  one  of  our 
most  dlstlngulahed  modem  chemists,  is  made  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible  :  Ut,  The 
smallest  proportion  by  weight  in  which  the  element  enters  Into  or  la  expelled  fn»n  a 
chemical  compound— the  smallest  weight  of  hydrogen  so  altering  or  leaving  a  chemical 
ocanponnd  being  taken  as  unity.  Sd,  The  weight  of  tiie  element  In  the  sofid  condition 
which  contains,  at  any  given  temperature,  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  seven  parts  by 
wdght  of  solid  lithium  at  tiie  same  temperature.  8d,  The  weight  of  the  element  which, 
in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapor,  occupies,  under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
the  same  volume  as  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen." — Lecture  Nates  for  Chemical 
Studenta,  1866,  p.  8.  Recent  investigations  have  led  chemists  to  assign  to  many  of  the 
elements  double  the  atomic  weights  that  were  previously  assigned  to  them.f  Thus, 
taking  as  formerly  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  the  atomic  weight,  or. 
as  it  u  now  often  styled,  the  atomic  ntrntMr  of  oxygen  la  changed  from  8  to  16,  that 
of  carbon  from  6  to  13,  tlut  of  sulphur  from  16  to  89 ;  and  tins  doubling  is  by  the 
latest  writers  extended  to  moet  of  the  elements  except  the  halogens,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, boron,  the  met^  of  the  alkalies,  gold,  and  silver.  The  old  atomic  weishts 
are  still  recognized  as  eombirUng  or  equivalent  numbers.  '^J'he  reason  why  this  doubling 
of  the  number  has  been  adopted  will  be  presently  given.  The  distincuon  between  an 
€Uom  and  a  molecule  must  be  clearly  recognized.  We  may  define  an  atom  of  an  ele- 
mentary body  to  be  the  smallest  proportional  weight  tWeoi  which  is  capable  of  exist- 
ing in  cKemieal  combination;  and  we  may  define  the  moteouie  of  an  elementary  body  to 
be  the  amalleat  proportional  weight  thereof  which  is  capable  of  existing  in  theme  or 
tmembitud  ttate."  This,  which  is  Hofman's  definition  (Modem  ChemMry,  p.  157),  la 
now  generally  accepted.  Thus  a  molecule  (or  ameniairy  molemle,  as  it  is  often  termed) 
may  consist  either  of  an  Isolated  atom,  or  of  a  group  of  atoms. 

*  It  !b  almost  TDineccssaiT  to  notice  that  fllsntflee  0.79  of  a  m«t«r,  or  nearly  80  inchea— the  oidlniiT 
atmospheric  inreeaare  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  Tat.  51^°. 

t  Tbe  reasoQ  wbj  the  formula  H.O.  Instead  of  HO,  for  watw  is  nsed,  will  be  presesUy  explained. 

}  Tbe  article  "  Atomlo  ThaocT"  m  th«  body  of  tbe  work  baa  been  lewrlneu  In  accorauce  with  mt 
newTlewi. 
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The  bulk  of  a  molecale,  or  the  moUoviar  fiolumt  of  an  element  In  the  gMeou  or 
Taporous  state,  is  the  aune  as  the  molecular  volume  of  hydrc^;en  at  the  same  temper- 
ature and  pressure,  aad  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  moieeular  weight  of  an  element 
la  twice  its  atomio  weight.  Dr.  FranUaad  gives  the  foUowiag  list  of  ttw  elements 
whose  motecular  volumes  .have  as  yet  been  determined:  The  molecules  of  mercoiy, 
cadmium,  and  zinc  contain  one  atom,  and  are  termed  monaiomie  meUovJa:  tbo«e  <a 
hydn^ien,  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine.  Iodine,  fluorine,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  seienimn 
contain  ttoo  atoms,  and  are  termed  diatomic  mokouiet;  the  molecules  of  oxygen,  as  ozone, 
contain  three  atoms,  or  are  triaiomio;  wbiie  those  of  phonihorus  and  arsenic  are  tetra- 
I  iomie,  and  those  of  sulphur  under  certain  conditions  are  MBsatomie.  Thus  an  element, 
as  in  the  cases  of  oxygen  and  sulphor,  may,  nnder  different  ctniditioni^  have  two  df» 
tinct  molecular  weights. 

8L  We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  why  many  of  the  atomic  wdf^iti 
have  been  doubled.  "It  is  obvious,**  says  I^.  Odling,  in  his  elaborate  article  on 
"Atomic  Weights"  in  Watts's  Dictionary  ofOhemittry,  vol  i  p.  456,  "that  the  atomic 
weights  of  an  element  and  of  its  combmations  should  be  selected  so  as  to  express  the 
entire  series  of  combinations  by  the  simplest  series  of  formulae;  so  as  best  to  accord 
with  the  chemic^  properties  and  metamorphoses  of  the  bodies;  so  as  best  to  illustrate 
their  analogies  with  ot^r  bodies;  and  so  as  to  be  in  relation  with  their  physical  prop* 
erties,  sacn  as  their  speciflc  volumes,  speeiflc  heats,  isomorphism,  etc."  We  ^ul 
endeavor  to  show  how  he  applies  these  views  to  prove  that,  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  1ft 
parts  of  that  element,  or  the  quantity  thereof  whidi  unites  with  8  atoms  of  by&ogeo, 
is  the  smallest  proportion  of  oiygen  that  can  enter  into  a  comUnadon.  "We  find, 
in  the  first  place,"  says  Dr.  Odling,  "that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
great  majority  of  definite  oxidized  compounds  must  necessarily  be  represented  by  16^ 
or  some  multiple  of  18  i>arta.  Thus,  the  molecules  of  all  hydrates,  double  oxides^ 
acids,  oxysalts.  aldehydes,  ketones,  alcohols,  oxyscid-etbers,  and  a  great  number  and 
Variety  of  other  compounds.  doubUess  forming  together  99  per  cent  of  all  known 
compounds  of  oxygen,  cannot  be  represented  save  with  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of 
10  parts  of  oxygen.  For  example,  the  molecnles  of  hydrate  of  veaa$num.*  bemoit 
aldehifds,  acetone,  ehiorat,  hypochtorite  oftodium,*  etc.,  each  contain  16  parts  of  oxygen. 
The  molecules  of  tpinelU,  brown  harnatite,  camphor,  beimle,  acetate  cf  aodium,*  heimie 
add,  etc.,  each  contain  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen.  The  molecules  of  nitrie  acid,  gl$- 
wrin,  ehloraicj^ poteusium,*  gaUeyUe  add,  a/ugttc,  etc.,  each  contain  three  times  16  parts 
of  oxygen.  We  need  not  carry  the  quotation  further,  it  being  sufficient  to  remark  tiiat 
Dr.  Oaling  gives  similar  lists  of  substances  whose  molecules  each  contain  4,  5,  6,  7, 
etc.,  times  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  two  bodies  only  differ  in 
composition  bV  the  different  proportions  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  that  difference 
amounts  to  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of  16  parts  of  oxygen.  lUs  li  well  shown  in 
the  two  following  series  of  bodies  given  by  Odung,  in  the  former  of  wUcb  ^  ^rmbols 
are  arrau^ped  according  to  modem  views: 

KCl,       Chloride  of  potassium  O4H4,  Ethylene. 


It  is  obvious  that  In  both  these  series  each  term  differs  from  the  preoeding  one 


erated  by  any  reaction,  and  which,  either  alone  or  in  the  form  of  water,  can  be  added 
to  or  separated  from  a  compound,  must  be  16,  or  some  multiple  of  16  parts.  Thus, 
each  molecule  of  nittate  of  soda,  NaO,K0«,  when  decomposed  by  beat,  yields  nitrate 
of  soda,  NaO,NOt,  and  Oi  (or  16  parts  of  oxygen) :  similarly,  each  molecule  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  manganese  alum, 
and  O4  (or  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen) ;  and  each  molecule  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
KO,CIO»,  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chloride  of  potassium,  KCl  uid  Oi  (or  three 
limes  16  parts  of  oxygen).  Again,  water  (and  consequently  its  main  constituent,  oxy- 
gen) is  always  eliminsteil  in  double  or  some  higher  even  atoms.  Thus,  formic 
acid.  CiHtOt,  yields  carbonic  oxide,  CiO„  and  two  atoms  of  water,  H,Oi ;  alcohol, 
GtUaOs.  yields  defiant  gas,  C4H4,  and  two  atoms  of  water,  HiOt ;  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia, NUt.CiHO*,  yields  cyanogen,  CsN,  and  four  atoms  of  water.  HtO* ;  and  innu- 
merable additional  examples  might  be  given.  On  these  grounds  (and  many  additional 
ones  mi^ht  be  adduced  if  space  pennltted)  it  becomes  obnous  that  if  the  vast  majority 
of  oxidized  bodies  ven  correctly  formulated,  they  would  be  re|tt«nnted  morewmply 
by  the  formulffi  in  which  O  =  16  than  by  the  formulai  In  whteh  0  =  8.  Reasons  of  a 
similar  nature  have  led  to  the  duplication  of  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
many  of  the  other  elements.  There  must  obviously  be  some  means  of  distinguishing 
when  O  Indicates  8  or  16  parts  of  oxygen,  0  indicates  6  or  19  puts  of  caroon,  etc 
Various  modes  of  distinction  have  been  adopted  by  different  chemists.    In  Watts's 


ECIOt,   Perchlorate  of  potash. 


C4H4O.,  Aldehyde. 

C«H404,  Acetic  add. 

C4H4O,,  GlycoUc  acid. 

C4H.0.,  OlyoxyUc  add. 


•  I&  tiMM  CMM.  OM  of  flis  now  teas  et  aanaadataie  Is  lalmdtiMA. 
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Dteti&nary  ef  OhemUtry  (published  between  1868  and  1868),  the  new  atomic  weights  an 
fepresented  oy  the  same  aymbols  which  hsTe  hitherto  been  adopted  for  the  old  welchte  ; 
while  the  latter  (when  they  are  occasionally  introduced)  are  priated  in  italic  capitals; 
fiius  water  ia  repreeented  bv  H|0  in  the  new  and  by  HO  in  the  old  system,  aceUc  acid 
by  CiH«Oi  in  the  new  and  by  OtStOt  in  the  old  system,  etc  A  more  common  means 
of  indicating  when  the  value  of  the  symbol  of  an  element  is  doubled  ia  value  is  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  bar  through  it,  a  notation  due  to  Berzclius;  thus,  G.^.B  repro- 
sent  re«ip>ectively  an  atom  of  carbon,  of  oxygen,  and  of  solpbur  in  the  new  system. 
Tbia  system  Is  useful  hi  forming,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  to  facilitate  the  passage  firom 
tiie  old  to  the  new  system,  and  will  gradually  disappear  when  all  chemUta  recognize 
the  doubled  atomic  weights.  Naquet,  Hiller  (in  the  8d  edition  of  his  Cher^atrp^  186^ 
and  others,  adopt  this  harr^  system,  and  the  latter  frequently  gives  the  formulee  per- 
taining to  both  systems;  for  example,  FeO,80.HO,6HU,  or  Fe-SG)  H^.eHiO,  repre- 
sents tiie  compoutioQ  of  the  ciy^alttzed  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  Iroa  often  dMcnbed 
M  molosalphate  Iron.— Jnerpaim  Okmutry,  8d  ed.,  p.  6.  Some  writers,  as  Frank- 
laod,  in  his  Lectun  Note*  for  OhmuealStudtnts.  1866,  following  the  plan  of  Watts  and  the 
contributors  to  bis  dicUonary,  unreservedly  adopt  the  doubled  aUnnio  weighte,  and 
represent  them  by  tiie  old  formal^;  thus  O,  C,  and  S  represent  in  these  works  precisely 
double  the  weight  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  sulphur  that  these  capiiaU  represent  in  the 
1st  and  2d  editions  of  Miller's  ChwUttry,  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemiatry,  aod  other 
standard  works  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  now  customary  for  the  writers  of 
chemical  papers  who  object  to  the  barred  symbols  as  being  unseemly,  to  insert  at  the 
oommeDcemeot  C  =:  6.  O  —  8.  or  C  =  1%  O  =  16,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  abla  to 
zecQgnlse  which  sjwXJim  is  adopted. 

mmieiA  Sommdatare  is  still  in  an  nnflnlabed  state.  The  chemists  of  all  conntriei 
an,  with  one  notable  exception,  agreed  as  to  the  names  and  symbols  which  should 
npresent  the  different  elemeDts.  The  French  ctiemists  persist  in  desi^ating  nitrogen 
by  the  name  of  anote,  and  of  using  Az  instead  of  N  for  its  symbol ;  and  m  Italy  the  term 
tmto  is  still  employed,  but  as  it  is  often  coupled  with  the  symbol  N,  it  will  probably  soon 
be  exchanged  for  the  more  general  term  nitrogen.  When  two  elementary  bodies  unite 
together,  uiey  form  a  Mnary  compound.  The  nomenclatun  of  the  binary  ctnnpounds  is 
In  a  transitional  state.  The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metals  used  to  form  suiiphwret*. 
latterly  they  have  been  termed  mlphida,  and  now  they  are  deoomiuated  after  a  third 
fashion;  suiphuret  of  potassium  (for  example),  after  having  been  for  some  years  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  now  being  termed  pt^ame  mlphide.  In  order  to  obtain  uniformity, 
the  following  rule  is  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  modem  school.  The  namea 
of  binarv  compounds  are  formed  from  those  of  their  constituents,  the  English  or  Latin 
name  of  the  positive  constituent  with  the  terminal  ie  preceding  that  of  the  negative 
constituent,  which  is  made  to  end  in  ide.  Thus:  potassium  and  sulphur  form  potassic 
sulphide;  sodium  and  oxygen  form  sodic  oxide  (formerly  soda  or  oxide  of  sodium): 
diver  and  chlorine  form  argentic  chloride  (formerly  chloride  of  rilvei^;  lead  and 
iodine  form  ptumbio  iodide  (formerly  iodide  of  lead);  calcium  and  chlorine  form  caldo 
diloride  (formerly  chloride  of  calcium),  etc.  When  the  same  elements  form  two  com- 
pounds, the  one  which  contains  the  smallest  proporiion  of  the  negative  element  ia  dis- 
tinguished bv  changing  the  terminal  syllable  of  the  name  of  its  positive  constituent 
Into  out,  while  the  terminal  ie  is  retained  for  the  compound  containing  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  negative  element.  Thus,  1  atom  of  iron  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  form 
ferrout  oxide  (the  old  protoxide  of  iron);  2  atoms  of  iron  and  8  atoms  of  oxygen  form 
fBrrie  mAIs  (tiw  <^d  peroxide  of  iron).  Sometimes  the  same  elements  form  more  than 
two  compounds  wiw  one  another,  and  then  the  prefixes  Aypo  and  per  are  employed. 
When  a  otnary  compound  contains  oxygen,  and  becomes  an  acid  when  made  to  unite 
with  water,  or  becomes  a  salt  when  united  to  a  base,  it  Is  termed  an  anhydride  (q.v.)  or 
anhydrous  a<^  Thus  1  atom  of  carbon  and  3  atoms  of  oxygen  form  carbonic  anhydride, 
formerly  known  as  carbonic  acid  gas;  1  atom  of  sulphur  and  8  atoms  of  oxygen  form 
m^une  anhydride,  etc.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  trivial  or  common 
name  has  not  oeen  displac^  by  the  new  systematic  name;  thus  water,  ammonia,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  phoephunted  hydrogen,  sulphureted  bydn^^,  etc.,  ore  not  as  yet 
replaced  by  hydric  oxide,  hydric  nitride,  bydric  diloride,  hydrio  phosphide,  bydrie 
sulphide,  etc. ;  and  soda  and  potash  an  still  {weferred  by  emne  chemisM  to  aodlo  and 
potassic  hydrates. 

The  term  add  was  originally  applied  only  to  substances  which,  like  vinegar,  pos- 
aeesed  an  acid  taste;  It  is  now  made  to  include  a  large  number  of  compounds  which  do 
not  possess  this  property.  The  most  general  definition  of  acids  is  that  of  Gerhardt, 
which  Is  adopted  in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemittry— namely,  that  "acidn  are  salts  of 
hydn^a."  A.  more  InteUI^ble  definition  to  ordinary  readers  la  that  which  is  adopted 
by  Frankland,  in  which  an  acid  la  described  "  as  a  compound  contalniog  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  become  displaced  by  a  metu  when  the  latter  is  presented  to 
the  oranpound  In  the  form  of  a  hydrate."  Thus,  udog  the  new  nomenclatun  and 
atomic  weights,  nitric  acid  and  sodic  hydrate,  yield  sodic  nitrate  and  water- 


In  which  reaction  the  hydrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  Is  displaced  by  the  sodium  of  the  aodlo 


Sodic  nitrate.  Water. 


or. 


Ni.NO,      +  H,0. 
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hydrate  (or  soda),  and  as  only  ow  atom  of  hydrogen  Is  displaced,  nitric  add  is  said'to 
be  motu?ba»ic.  When  an  add  admits  of  the  (UBplaeement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it 
Is  termed  dibatic — aa  tartaric,  oxalic,  and,  according  to  recent  yiews,  sulphuric  acid; 
aodwben  three  atcms  can  be  replaced — as  in  the  case  of  common  phosphoric  acid, 
HtPOi,  in  wliich  Hi  may  be  displaced  by  Ei  or  Agt,  the  acid  is  termed  tribasie.  Tha 
nomenclature  ot  the  compounds  of  acicCs  with  bases  ift  stUl  nnfized.  The  names  of  ths 
alkali-metals  (potassium,  aodium,  and  lithium)  and  alkaline-earth  metals  ^jarium,  cal- 
cium, etc.)  are  now  commonly  substituted  for  those  of  their  oxides  in  the  nomenclature 
ot  the  corresponding  oxygen  salts—as,  for  example,  earbonaie  efaodivm  and  tulphate  <^ 
ealcivm  for  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  names  of  these  bodies  are 
thus  brought  into  uniformity  with  those  of  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  etc.  In  Watty's 
JHeii(mar]f  and  FranUand's  Leotura  2foUM  such  compounds  are  denominated  mxHo  ear- 
ionate,  emia  auipbati,  todie  nttrate,  etc. ,  and  these  terms  wlU  doubtless  soon  be  genenUy 
adopted  for  the  metuUc  salts  of  the  o:rrgen-acid8  generally.  The  nomenclature  of  com- 
plex inorganic  bodies  is  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  theory  of  types,  the  names 
of  particular  compounds  being  obtained  from  the  name  of  the  type  by  prefixing  to  it 
adjectives  which  express  the  nature  of  the  element  by  which  the  hydrogen  of  the 
is  replaced  and  the  number  of  atoms  of  it  contidned  in  one  molecule  of  the  compound* 
By  way  of  illustration,  we  give  a  simple  and  a  complicated  example: 

/  rn  TT_    (  Clt 

Bi  I  Q  =  bismuthlc  ozychloridfl^  while  ^*  j      ~  dloxl- 

dichloro-dfaiitride.  The  nomendatore  of  organic  compounds  is  founded  on  the  same 
prindplra  as  that  of  inorganic  bodies;  but  our  limited  space  prevents  our  entering  into 
uia  sul^t. 

Chemical  notation  has  been  conriderably  altered  by  certain  members  of  the  recent 
chemical  school;  but  on  the  whole,  the  modiflcations,  since  the  time  when  the  system 
of  Berzelius  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  tiiird  edition  of  Turner's  EUmenU 
(^0mittrp,  are  not  numerous.  Tlie  most  important  are  the  introduction  of  "  general 
formula"  by  Gerhardt,  in  which  letters  of  vanable  value  are  used  as  coeffldoits  Instead 
of  numbers,  and  Odling's  method  of  denoting  the  atomicity  of  polyatomic  elements  and 
radicals  by  means  of  accents  placed  above  tli^  symbols,  which  are  then  called  dashed 
symbols.  Bee  Triads,  Chemists  are  still  at  variaoc  as  to  whether,  when  two  or  more 
atoms  are  represented  in  a  compound,  the  figure  indicating  the  repetition  should  be 
above  or  below  the  ^mbol;  whether,  for  example,  water  should  be  represented  by  H*0 
or  HsO,  and  alcoliol  by  C'H*0  or  C|H«0.  The  ordiJiarg  or  duaUUie  system,  according 
to  which  Uie  elements  combine  in  couples  to  form  compouuik,  which  similarly  unite  by 
two^  led  to  the  divldon  of  salts  Into  two  classes— vis.,  into  salts  composed  of  an  oxygen 
add  and  an  oi^gen  base,  which  were  hence  called  oi^gen  salts,  as  NaO.SOi,  and 
EO.NOi,  which  in  the  old  notation  represent  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash; 
and  binary  or  haloid  salts,  of  which  chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl,  is  the  type,  which  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  tiie  radical  in  hydrogen  acids  with  some  metal.  Davy  consid- 
ered that  the  former  class  might  be  made  similar  to  the  latter  by  regarding  them  as  com- 
posed of  a  metal  and  a  compound  radical  having  the  same  electro-n«gative  chemical 
relations  aa  the  radicals  in  the  hydrogen  acids.  According  to  this  view,  a  radical,  fiOt, 
not  yet  isolated,  combines  with  hydrogen  to  ftam  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  metal  to 
form  snlph^es.  sulidiurie  acid  bdog  represented  by  H,80(,  and  sulphate  of  lime  Iv 
Oa,804.  In  like  manner,  nitric  add  and  the  nttrsteswere  supposed  to  contain  a  radlou, 
K0«.  Agi^nst  this  view  Oerhardt  urges  that  we  know  notlimg  of  the  proximate  con- 
stitution, out  are  merely  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  composition  of  compounds. 
Hence  we  now  no  longer  use  a  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  indicating  its  supposed  cod- 
Btitution  (HO.SOi),  but  re^^wding  It  as  a  dlba^c  add,  express  it,  either  aa  Hlller  does, 

li7H«flO*orbyH)80.(where  8  =  83  and  O  =  16),  or  by       |  O,,  If  we  adopt  the 

type-notation ;  and  we  must  not  omit  that  Frankland,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  lead- 
mg  representative  of  the  English  school  of  modem  chemistry,  represents  it  by  the 
formula  8O1H01,  when  Ho  is  the  abbreviated  formula  for  BO,  and  represents  a  com- 

Eund  radical,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  hydroxyl,  and  which  is  commonly 
own  as  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  being  expressed,  according  to  the  old  system,  by  HO*. 
The  following  examples  may  enable  the  reader  to  pass  from  one  system  to  another: 

OldSyMem.      BwredQri&in.  HewAlomleW«d|^nuAluid'ill<iMk^ 

Bolphate  of  potanbim   KO,BOi  8O.K0. 

Sulphate  of  xtno   a)0.80,.7HO -ZaeO«.7H.O      ZiiS0«.7H,0  S<^Bo,Ziio-.flOU 

WtHcKld   HOjlO.         HIW,  HHO,  N^HoT 

JIteiueof  BOdlnm   NaO,NO,        KaHe^  VtisO,  HOkHM 

The  £0,  Zno",  and  Nao  in  Frankland's  notation  represrat  cunpoiind  radicals,  to 
which  he  has  glren  the  names  potassoxyl,  xincoxyl,  and  sodoxyl.  and  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ordinary  new  notation  by  KO.  ZnOi,  and  NaO.  These  new  names  will 
probably  soon  get  Into  generd  use  in  coosequence  of  Fianfcland'a  great  influence  as  the 
teacher  of  chemist^  In  the  govemmait  sohod  of  mines,  and  at  the  royal  iuatltatton.* 

•  Another  peculiarity  o(  FranUaDd's  notation  Is  the  IntroductJon  of  thick  letters  {EgTpUan  caoi- 
tab}.  His  formulae  are  so  written  as  to  denote  that  the  element  repreeented  07  the  flrat  Bvmbol  of  a 
hirmala,  and  printed  in  this  type,  la  directir  united  by  pointn  of  attachment  or  bondt  with  the  other 
dements  or  compound  radicals  followtne  the  flrst  symbol.  Thus,  to  use  his  ova  illustratloa  and  nota- 
tion, the  formula  SO,Ho,  (sulphuric  acid)  signifies  tnat  the  hexad  atom  of  sulphur  Is  combined  with 
the  (our  bonds  of  the  two  atoms  Of  oxyeen.  and  abto  with  Ihetwobonds  of  two,ai(»mof  bvdrpn 
(By hexad  we  mean  an  atom  with  slxlwada,  (wa  ot  which  la  aubsequenOrfliiirMlaT^-^'*^  *^ 


Ohnidrtry. 


We  must  refer  to  the  article  Triads  for  a  description  of  what  is  meant  by  atomdoitv,  or, 
as  Hofauum  terms  it,  guarUtval^Tiee,  and  ttie  reader  will  do  well  to  study  lectures  lO  and 
11  of  his  JfiKfero  CTAMMEBtry.  In  the  article  just  mentloDed,  we  have  stated  that  the 
decree  of  attnoioitT  of  an  dement  Is  Indicated  by  the  number  of  dashes  with  which  It 
it  Fumlsfaed.  In  the  80K»Ued  grapMa  natation,  which.  In  the  hands  of  Eeku16,  Crum 
Brown,  Naquet  Frankland,  and  others,  has  proved  a  most  valuable  aid  in  explanation 
of  the  cmstitution  of  chemical  compounds,  the  degree  of  atomicity  of  an  atom  Is  thus 
expiesaed : 

«*hy-^ 

The  true  meaning  of  atomicity  or  chemical  ralency  has  ap  to  tlie  present  evaded 
all  attempts  to  solve  it  by  chemical  demonstration,  and  as  thu  property  of  matter  Is 
the  link  joining  its  phy^al  and  its  chemical  structure,  the  theory  of  chemistry  Is 
founded  on  hypothesis.  The  theory  of  valency  which  most  fully  complies  with  the 
known  reactions  and  properties  of  matter  is  based  upon  the  electrical  behavior  of  its 
atoms.  When  an  electric  current  Is  passed  through  several  cells  containing  different 
electrolytes,  it  liberates  in  each  of  them  the  same  number  of  valencies,  not  of  atoms. 
HelmbMtB  showed  that  the  quan^ty  of  electrid^  moWng  with  each  of  the  atoms  Is 
dtatribnted  among  Its  Taknmes.  SeUckB  from  farther  reseaidies  concluded  that  the 
atoms  are  surrounded  by  systems  of  positive  and  negative  poles.  Tbe  atom  Is  here 
represented  as  a  sphere  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  ether  m  which  the  valencies  are 
contained,  the  latter  appearing  to  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  two  opposite  elec- 
tric poles  at  the  ends  of  a  short  straight  line  called  a  dt-pole.  In  a  radial  position  the 
dl-pole  forma  an  axis  of  rotation  of  tbe  atom,  but  in  a  tangential  position  the  rotation 
is  annulled.  This  shows  two  kinds  of  eimple  linking.  In  manifold  linking  the  rota- 
tion cannot  exist.  An  understanding  of  the  most  important  properties  of  chonical 
valency  may  be  gathered  from  this  hypothesis. 

"No  etement,**  says  Frankland,  "eithra*alone  or  In  combination,  can  exist  Tith 
any  of  Its  bonds  disconnected;  hence  the  molecules  of  all  elements  with  an  odd 
number  of  bonds  are  generally  diatomic,  and  always  polyatomic— te.,  they  contain  two 
or  more  atmns  of  the  element  united  tt^tlier.  IiLua: 


0-® 

An  dement  with  an  even  number  of  bonds  can  exist  as  a  monaton^  intdeCQle,  Its 
own  bonds  satisfying  each  other.  Thus: 


This  gra{dilc  notation  Is  most  useful  in  fixing  upon  the  mind  the  true  meaning  of 
symbolic  fbrmnltt,  and  in  elucidating  tiie  internal  arrangement  of  the  very  complex 
molecules  which  often  occur  in  both  mineral  and  organic  compounds.  It  also  affords 
an  easy  means  of  showing  the  causes  of  isomerinn  in  organic  bodies.  The  following 
example  irill  suffice  to  mustrate  onr  meaning.  The  simplest  of  the  alcohol  family, 
methylic  alcohol,  is  derived  from  marsh-gas  by  the  substitution  of  one  atfun  (tf  Frank* 
land's  hydfoxyl.  Bo  or  HO  (O  a  16).  tor  one  of  hydrogen. 

OH)Ho  (or  CHfOH). 
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The  elattilteaiioR  ef  orptknio  eomwmntU  has,  dnring  the  lut  few  Tears,  been  much 
Improved.  Until  a  compiratiTely  few  years  ago,  orgaQic  compounds  were  ainuiffed, 
according  to  their  most  obrlous  propertieB,  Into  aoids,  baaea,  ntiT  bodies,  etc.  Now 
tbe  great  majoritj  of  theae  oompouoda  sure  arraDged  In  Beriee,  of  wnich  each  group  lUf- 
feia  from  the  praoedi^  one  by  a  flxed  additional  number  of  certain  atoms.  Thus  (see 
AnDBtmng'B  Organic  ChemUtry,  pp.  148,  144)  twelre  alcohols  are  represented  by  the  gen- 
era] formula  C'.Hi»4.iO  (new  notation),  the  first  being  represented  br  CHtO.and  theothera 
differing  from  it  by  an  additional  number  of  multiples  of  CH|.  BooieB  of  analogous  prop- 
erties thua  united  are  termed  limaologout.  A^n,  every  compound  in  a  homologous  series 
yields  other  compounds  difleiing  in  compoBition  from  tliat  ttani  which  they  are  derived, 
bi]|t  yet  bearing  a  dlflerent  relation  to  it.  Thus,  alcohol  yields  ether,  aldehyde,  uid 
acetic  acid,  and  these  so-called  heterologovM  bodies  form  collateral  series.  This  mode  of 
classiflcation  is  duly  extending.  It  includes  the  organie  radicai*,  such  asmethyl,  ethyl, 
allyl.  phenyl,  cyanogen,  etc. ;  the  hydrides  of  the  compound  radieaU,  such  as  methylic 
hydride  or  marsh-gas,  benzol,  cyanic  hydride  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc. ;  the  aleoneU, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  families  of  orgaoic  rompoundB,  and  which 
■ra  oonridered  in  a  special  article  In  this  Ctclopadu  ;  the  a2deAy&«  and  «<Am,  both 
<A  which  are  speciall  v  described ;  the  addt,  of  which  the  monobadc  adds  alone  include 
1^  series,  amongst  which  are  the  acetic  or  fatty  series,  represented  by  tbe  general  for^ 
mula  OaHtaOs,  and  containing  over  30  distinct  acids,  the  oleic  aeries,  the  lactic  series, 
the  benzoic  or  aromatic  series,  etc. — while  the  dibasic  acids  may  be  divided  into  four 
aeries,  in  which  occur  the  sucdDic  series,  cont^ning  nine  acids,  most  of  which  present 
Bevcral  modifications,  and  the  tartaric  series;  the  anhydridf  (q.v.),  of  which  those  be- 
longing to  the  acetic  acid  group  may  be  arranged  in  series;  the  hetoTut  or  ae^onet;  Uie 
compounds  of  nitrogen  containing  the  aminst,  amide*,  imidet,  etc ;  and,  in  short,  except- 
ing the  natural  alkaloids,  the  protein-compounda  and  their  derivatives,  the  uric  acid 

SDup,  pigments,  etc.,  there  are  few  organic  cranpODnds  which  will  not  soon  find  a 
finite  p»ce  In  a  series. 

Id  this  article  we  have  strictly  confined  our  remarks  to  the  subjects  bearing  on  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  most  part  on  theoretical  chemistry.  We  may,  however,  allude,  in  con- 
chiBion,  to  two  subjects,  which  have  undergone  a  great  development  during  the  last  few 
years — viz. ,  tolumetrie  analyna  and  the  gynthetia  of  yrganio  bodtea,  both  of  which  are  dis- 
onssed  in  special  articles. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  arUde  shows  that  chemistry  is  at  present  in  altogether  a 
transitional  state.  As  Prof.  Anderson  of  Qlasgow  observes  In  hb  address  to  the  cheml 
cal  section  of  the  British  Assodatlon  In  Sept,  1807,  the  atomic  theory,  which,  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  |}reBent  century,  sufficed  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  chemistry 
that  were  then  known,  is  now  quite  inadequate  to  that  end.  At  that  time,  chemists 
were  acquainted  with  comparatively  few  compounds,  and  in  these,  oxygen  was  of  such 
wepouderating  importance,  tliat  the  science  might  have  been  almost  termed  "  thechcm- 
istiy  of  oxygen."  Oxygen  is  now  deposed  from  its  high  place,  aod  is  supplanted  l^ 
carbon  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  the  first  living  chemists  has  actoally  propoeed  for 
organic  chemistir  the  name  of  "  the  science  of  the  carbon  compounds."  Facts gradually 
aocumulated  in  uie  course  of  time  which  did  not  admit  of  explanation  on  the  Daltonian 
theory;  and  as  their  number  increased,  such  terms  as  catuysis,  allotropy,  etc.,  were 
invented,  under  which  such  facts  were  grouped  together  as  were  supposed  to  depend  on 
similar  causes.  Such  grouping  may  have  certain  temporary  advantages,  provided  it  is 
understood  that,  to  use  Prof.  Anderson's  words,  it  is  "the  grouping  of  ignorance." 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  a  true  theory  of  chemistry  must  be  a  part  of  a  genertd  theory 
of  dynamics,  and  that  until  we  obtain  some  more  distinct  idea  of  how  the  atoms  aio 
grouped  in  the  molecules  of  substances  (see  Atohio  Thbok^  than  wo  at  present  possess, 
the  link  connecting  theoretical  chemistry  and  theoretical  dynamics  is  wanting.  The 
doctrine  of  cUonUeUy  evidently  points  to  some  j^neral  truth;  it  has  been  of  great  use  In 
grouping  together  numerous 'facts,  and  in  leading  to  investigations  which  have  resulted 
m  the  discovery  of  many  new  facts  and  new  generalizations,  but  wenowwantan  ezplani^ 
tiou  of  this  doctrine,  and  this  chemistry  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  give  us.  The  want 
of  a  theoretical  explanation  does  not,  however,  render  a  generalization  valueless,  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  ascertaining  the  "  chemical  structure  "  of 
substances — that  Is,  in  obtidniug  graphic  formulae,  which  oonsistcntly  represent  all  the 
reactions  by  whush  the  substances  are  formed  or  transformed.  Before  discus^g  tin 
subject  of  chemical  structure,  it  will  be  well  to  conuder  somewhat  more  fully  than  hat 
been  done  above,  the  reasons  why  certain  numbers  have  been  selected  for  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  rather  than  any  multiples  or  BubmultlpleB  of  them  (see  Atojoo 
WBiaHTB).  It  was  poiuMd  out  by  Dulong  and  Petit  that  a  close  relation  exbts  between 
tiK  specUc  heat  of  a  solid  elementuy  substance  and  its  atomic  weight.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  old  system  of  aUmio  migkta  (q.v.),  and  multiply  the  specific  neat  of  each  solid 
dement  by  its  atomic  weight,  we  find  that  the  elements  form  three  groups.  In  the  first, 
the  product  of  specific  heat  into  atomic  weight,  or  atomie  heat,  varies  from  6  to  6.S.  In 
the  second  it  varies  from  8  to  8.8.  In  the  third  group,  containing  the  allied  elements, 
carbon,  boron,  and  slticon,  no  regularity  can  be  traced.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
aoUd  elements  belong  to  the  firtt  or  second  group.  Now  It  is  pUdn  taat  the  atomk  beat 
tl  a  member  of  the  nrat  group  fa  apptozliiutely  double  that «  a  monber  of  the  aeouid 
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gronp.  But  w  the  atomic  vetgbli  are  to  ii  oertafak  extent  ubHruy,  m  can  nuke  tbm 
atomic  heets  of  the  two  groups  agree  by  doabUng  the  atomic  weights  (rf  the  ma&banef 
the  second  group.  This  was  first  proposed  hy  the  eminent  Italian  chemist,  Cannlzzan^ 
and  has  now  been  accepted  hj  most  cheiolsta.  These  new  atomic  weights  not  onlj 
greatly  simplify  Dulong  and  Petlfs  law,  bat  are  also  In  harmony  wi£  many  other 
facts,  most  of  which  were  observed  after  the  change  had  been  made.  Thos  the  formuln 
af  Gorroeive  sublimate,  bictilorida  of  tin.  and  ^ano  methyl  are,  aecrading  to  the  old 
CTStem,  BgCl;  Bn(n>;  andZnCaHa;  andH=sl.  According  to  tiM  new  system,  tlwy  an 
HgCb ;  SnCI* ;  and  Zii(CHi)s.  t 
It  win  be  at  once  obserred  that  the  second  set  of  f  ormuUe  represent  Just  twice  fh» 
quantity  represented  by  the  first;  now  the  second  formnls  exmess  the  moiMular  tw^^A* 
of  the  substances  according  to  Arogadro's  law  (see  ATcnooTHEOM^.  Further,  if  we. 
adopt  the  old  atomic  weights,  we  see  no  reason  why  oxide  of  lead  should  readily  form 
basic  salts,  while  oxide  of  silver  does  not.  This  peculiarity  is  to  some  extent  explained 
by  the  new  atomic  weights:  thus  we  have  nitrate  of  silrer— old  formula  AgNO«,  new 
formula  AgNOi;  nitrate  of  lead—- old  formula  PbNO*,  new  formula  Fb(NOi)i;  baao 
nitrate  of  fead— old  formula  PbO.FIiNOi,  newformrl»FbiO^O*V  The  omtrastirin 
be  better  asm  U  ve  put  the  new  fonnnhs  into  «  gr^^hlo  fonn. 

Vltntsofaiw.        HitrateoCLead.  '  Basic  Klttate  of  Lead. 


We  at  once  see  the  connection  between  tbe  dyad  character  of  lead  (— Pb— X  the 
occurrence  of  basic  salts. 

Bimilarly  let  us  notice  the  efiFect  of  treating  potassium  oxide  and  calcium  oxide  with 
equal  quantities  of  hydrochloric  add.  The  result  in  one  case  is  two  mcdeculee  of 
potasaiam  <^iloride  and  oaa  moleoalaof  water ;  while  lu  the  odier,  tt  is  one  molecule  oC 
calcium  chloride  and  one  molecule  ot  water.  Putting  the  jqrmbob  la  gi^dllo  fonn  w« 
kam: 


Where  we  see  why  we  hare.  In  the  first  cue.  two  molecolea  of  pntasriinH  diloiide,  and  fa 
the  second,  one  molecule  of  caldnm  chloride,  the  reasoo  befaig  that  ealdum  Is  a  dyad, 
and  one  atom  of  it  has  the  combjoing  capadty  of  two  atoms  of  potasilnm.   Ifai^  oHht 

examples  might  be  given,  but  these  siuOce  as  an  Indication  of  the  reasons  whtdi 
have  induced  chemisu  to  prefer  tbe  atmdc  wel^ts  gtveu  in  the  leoottd  column  In  tbo 
table  in  the  article  Atoiuo  Wsiohtb. 

Assuming,  then,  these  atomic  weights,  let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  CTtemieal  Stnur 
tare.  This  may  be  defined  in  various  ways,  but  most  conveniently  as  the  indication  by  a 
graphic  formula,  or  something  equivalrait  to  it,  of  all  the  chemical  changes  by  whidi 
the  substance  can  be  formed  or  decomposed.  This  will  best  be  UhistrBted  ^  means 
of  a  few  examples,  and  we  siudl  select  these  from  among  organic  compounds,  that  la^ 
compounds  of  carbon,  because  the  stmctuTe  of  these  compounds  has  been  most  fully 
hivestlgated. 

Acetic  acid  has  (on  tbe  new  system,  which  win  be  exelnsively  used  In  tbe  remainder 
of  this  article)  the  formula  CiH^O*.  If  it  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
acetate  of  potash  according  to  the  e^iation  CiHiOt  +  KHO  =  CiHiKO.  +  H|0.  Hem 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  baa  been  replaced  1^  one  atom  of  potassium,  and  we  find  that 
further  treatment  with  eaustic  potaah  does  not  cause  any  further  replacement  of  hydro- 
gen by  potaflsium.  We  may  therefm  write  tbe  formula  of  aoetieacM  thus :  H-(CtH(Ot>, 
and  this  formula  indicates  the  replaceaUU^  of  one  attun  of  Iqnlrogen  tqr  metal,  and 
explains  (as  far  as  such  formulie  can  Acplain  anything)  the  occurrence  of  Budi  coa^ 
pounds  as  acetate  of  lead  (CHiOi)-Pb-<CiHiOi).  and  all  the  other  acetates.  Tha 
question  now  remains,  what  la  the  structure  of  the  group  CiHaOi,  whlcAt  is  united  la 
acetic  add  to  hydrogen,  and  in  the  acetates  to  metal  T 

To  answer  it  we  must  examine  some  other  reactions  of  acetic  add.  When  treateo 
with  pentBCbloride  of  phosphorus,  it  loses  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  place  of  which  is 
taken  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine~the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  ts^fng  the  oxygen  in 
exchange  for  the  chorine ;  but  insteaa  of  obtaining  a  cmnpound  (C^«OCli),  we  that 
the  result  is  expressed  by  the  equation :  C^aO%  +  POl.  =  CiH.OCl  +  HGl  +  POCb. 
We  thence  conclude  that  in  acetic  add  the  atmn  of  dyad  oxygen  remored  In  the  actioa 
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glTeD  above  iras  nolted  to  an  atom  of  hvdrogao,  and  to  the  group  OtHaO,  and  npi» 
sent  the  change  thus : 

(CiH,0)-j-O^H  +  PCU  =  (C.H,0)-U31  +  CI— H  +  POCU  ; 

tb/)  replacement  of  the  dyad  oxygen  bv  two  atoms  of  tbe  monad  chlorine  necesBitating  the 
falling  asunder  of  the  compound.  Tlie  reactions  of  chloride  of  acetyl  (CtH(OCl)  lead  ui 
to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metal  is  the  atom  not 
present  in  chloride  of  acetyl,  ao  that  the  formub  (C«HiO)— O— H  is  a  fuller  and  more 
explanatory  form  of  (CiHtOi)— H.  Again,  if  we  heat  acetate  of  potash  with  caustic  pot- 
aan,  we  have  marsh  gas  (CHt)  given  oS,  and  tbe  reddue  consists  of  carbcMiate  of  potwL 

H 

(CtHiOHO— E    +  K-0— H    -  H— <!;— H    +  K— O— 0— O— K; 

A  i 
aad  this  decomposition  can  only  be  represented  if  we  give  aoetlc  add  the  formula 

H 

H— C— O— H ;  iHien  we  bm 

H:  :  H  :  : 

H-ilo-O-K    +    K-O-^H    =  H-J— H    +  K-O-O-O-K; 

kh  \        U  ii 

the  dotted  Unee  separating  In  the  diagram  the  pymbols  of  the  parts  of  the  molecnlea 
which  change  places. 

We  have  considered  only  a  few  of  the  reacdona  of  aoetlc  add,  but  the  formula  juit 
given  Is  equally  conslBtent  with  all  the  others.  It  is  therefore  said  to  exhibit  the  ttrudurv 
of  acetic  add.  This  word  "  stnidure"  Is  perhaps  a  little  miaieading— we  must  reocdleot 
the  precise  aeoae  In  which  it  la  used,  as  a  oooctoe  repMentatton  of  maxgr  leactioBa.  It  ia 
conodvable  that  It  may  have  some  rehtlon  to  the  actual  relative  position  of  tbe  alrans  In 
a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  any  means  of  ascertidnlng  whether  this 
is  80  or  not. 

We  may  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  chemical  structure  further  1^  a  somewhat  more 
complex  case.  Asparaglne,  a  colorless  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  a^iaragus, 
and  also  from  the  blanuiad  shoots  of  other  pluits,  has  the  compodtlon  expressed  bv  the 
formula  CtHaNiOi-  When  treated  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  ammonia  and  a  oody 
called  aspartate  of  potash— the  potash  salt  of  aspartic  acta.   The  change  Is  obvlaoMtj 

ao  endiaoge  of  K — O—  and  — N  <     and  may  be  thus  Indicated : 

H 


_{.    H-lO-K    -    OaHJlOr^-K   +  H— K 


Aspartic  add  is  then  (CtHiNOt)— O— H.  and  we  have  to  study  its  decompositions  In 
order  to  discover  the  structure  of  the  group  (CtHtNOi).   Now,  aspartlc  add  is  attacked 

Sf  nitrous  add,  and  the  products  are  nitrogen  gas,  water,  and  malic  add,  thus: 
.HtNO*  +  HNO.  =  0*H,Oi  +  N,  +  H.O.   Here  we  have  the  triad  nitrogen  of  the 
aspartic  add  replaced  by  the  dyad  O,  and  the  monad  group  ~0 — H  of  the  nitrous  add, 

H-) 

and  this  leads  to  the  formula  vN^OtHaOi)— O— H  for  aqxtrtic  add.    Tbe  equation 
H-) 

above  thus  becomes: 


H-)     :  :    :  :  H- 

:  [  N-(C.H*0,>0-H  4-  H-0-K=0  =  N=N  + 
H- :  :    :  :  H- 


O  +  H-O— (CtH.OrO-H. 


AspArtic  Add.  Nitrons  Acid.         Nitrogen.    Water.  UaUc  Add. 

When  malic  add  Is  treated  with  faydrobromic  add,  we  obtain  water  and  bromo^ucdBle 
acid: 
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H.OHC4H40.)^.H    +    Br-H    =    H^-H    +    Br-<C*H40.)-0-H ; 

KtUcAcid.  ^dratnoinioAdd.  Watv*     BrooKMHwdnlc Add. 

and  we  can  proTe  that  the  gro^  H — O — .  here  replaced  bj  Br,  Is  that  one  which  la 

Mpartlc  acid  ]a  represented  by    [  N— .   Bromo  sucdolc  acid,  when  treated  with  iia»- 

cent  hrdrogen,  hae  its  bromine  removed  and  hydngen  pat  in  tt»  place,  thus  ylaldliic 
succinic  acm  <CiB«0«).  We  duU  moet  eully  arrlte  at  the  atmctore  «  sucdnic  add 
by  atadving  its  synthesis. 

Olerant  gas  (CiHi)  unites  with  bromiiw  to  form  a  liquid  havlnc  the  omnpodtioa 
(OtH«Bra),  wd  (as  can  easily  be  proved  by  Its  xeUUon  to  ^jcci  aiia  j^yocdUc  a 
simctiue  lepnwnted  that: 

H  H 
Br— i— i— Br. 


k  i 


TbiB  Imnntde  of  ethylene,  as  It  is  called,  when  treated  with  cyanide  of  potaadom,  glvw 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  a  snbstance  which  nuy  be  called  cyanide  of  ethylene — bro- 
mine and  cyanogen  changing  j^aoes  (C>HtBri}+2ECNsC«H.(CN}t+3EBr.  Am 
(^aiiide  ^  ]^^aaBam  Is  E— C^N,  it  follows  that  cgnmida  of  eUiylene  1« 

K=  0-><!u-<!;->0 =N;  when  this  product  Is  boQedwith  caustic  potash  and  water,  ammo- 

A  hi 

nia  is  given  off.  and  succinate  of  potash  remdns  In  sohitiou.  Here  we  have  nitrogen 
nnitiog  with  l^rogen,  while  the  place  of  the  nitrogen  la  taken  tgr  that  with  wudi 
the  hydrogen  was  united— viz.,  the  dyad  O,  and  the  monad  — O— X.  We  thus  obtain 
the  atmctutal  f onnula  tit  sDodiiic  ado. 

O  H  H  O 

H— O-Js-Uj-A-O-H 

U 

Here  are  obviously  two  hydrogen  atoms  having  a  different  ftudlon  from  the  reat— 
those,  namdy,  wmch  are  replaceable  by  metal,  and  which,  in  the  above  formula,  are 
represented  as  directly  united  to  oxygen.  That  It  Is  not  one  of  these  that  is  replaced  by 
bnunlne  followa  from  the  fact  that  tvomo-succinlc  acid  has  also  two  atoms  of  hvdrogea 
replaceable  by  metals  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  succinic  add  itsdf,  and  as  the 
other  four  atoms  of  Iqrdrogen  do  not  differ  in  podUon  In  the  diagram  from  one 
another,  we  have  only  <me  poialble  formula  for  teomo-aucdnie  add;  aad  tlienfany  for 
BwUcadd: 

O  H  H  O 
H-O-i-i-t-i-O-H; 

and  for  aqiartlc  add: 

O  H  H  O 

H-o-i-t-t-i-o-^ 


We  have,  however,  two  poestble  atmcturalformul»  foraapangim.  aait  la  plain  that  Hie 
two  groups  H*0 —  In  aspartic  add  are  not  abnllar  to  one  another,  and  we  have  not  as 
yet  any  means  of  deciding  betireen  them.  Hie  reader  will  aee  that  they  are  dilEerent. 
and  from  the  way  in  which  structure  has  been  proved,  will  also  aee  that  reactions  maj 

be  obtained  which  would  decide  between  the  two. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  examples  of  chemical  structure — ttie  two  we 
have  treated  in  some  detail  may  suffice  to  stiow  how  the  prindple  is  applied,  and  what 
1b  the  nature  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  particular  structural  formula. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  la  the  sdenoe  of  chemistry  by  the  discoveries  of 
new  methods  of  researdi,  among  which  the  spectroscope  has  been  perhaps  the  moat 
important.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this  method  of  analysia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  preaence  of  particular  elements  can  be  detected  with  certainty,  even  la  auanUties 
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of  less  than  a  millionth  of  a  grain  ;  an  amount  impossible  to  detect  bv  ordlnaiy  ana/yti- 
cal  methods.  The  value  of  Bpectnim  analysU  has  been  stu>wD  also  by  the  detection  of 
BOTeral  new  elementary  bodies  by  its  use,  and  from  the  fact  tiiat  la  a  compound  sab- 
stance  it  Is  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  each  Ingredient.  Diaooreries  In  regard  to  the 
nature  of  solutiona  have  shown  that  the  same  T^or  nressonL  the  same  freezing  point, 
and  the  aame  osmotic  pressure  are  common  to  solutuins  of  dUEnent  substances  in  the 
same  liquid,  which  contain  in  the  same  volnme  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  the 
dissolved  substance.  This  offers  the  possibility  of  determining  the  true  molecular 
weight  of  substances  by  ezperimendng  with  them  in  solution  instead  of,  as  formetly, 
only  in  the  gaseous  state.  Another  condition  under  which  attempts  have  been  maae 
to  examine  substances  is  near  the  zero  of  temperature.  Ttiis  zero  is  defined  as  that 
temperature  at  which  gas  molecules  exert  no  pressure,  and  is  fixed  by  certain  leaaons 
at  —874°  C.  Borne  highly  Interesting  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by 
Professor  Dewar  in  the  pnysical  laboratory  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
The  possibfUty  of  converting  a  gas  into  ttie  liquid  state  depends  upon  cooling  it  below 
Its  critical  temperature,  above  which  no  pressure  can  force  it  Into  a  liquid  coodition. 
Hydrogen  has  a  critical  point  of  about  —240°  and  nitrogen  about  — 300  .  By  using  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  ten  per  cent  of  nitrogen  Professor  Dewar  has  snoceeded  In 
obtaining  the  lowest  temperatures  ever  reached  In  laboratory  experiments,  and  has 
obtainedau  aadetermined  liquid  not  iiiu)robably  liquid  hydrogen.  By  means  of  the 
expaosiou  of  Uaoid  air  the  properties  of  bodies  may  be  studied  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures. It  was  found  tiuA  the  tensile  strength  of  iron  at  —400°  F.  was  double  what  It 
is  at  60°  F.  above  zero.  Faraday  predicted  that  the  magnetism  of  a  pennaneDt  magnet 
would  be  increased  at  low  temperatures,  and  Dewar  has  verified  thia  by  showing  that 
at  the  temperatures  made  possible  by  the  use  of  liquid  air  the  magnetism  of  a  permanent 
magnet  was  increased  about  50  per  cenL  It  was  also  shown  that  the  colors  of  bodiea 
are  considerably  changed  at  low  temperatures,  returning  gradually  to  their  original 
colors  as  the  temperature  rtoes.  The  attainment  of  the  absolute  zero  saenu  to  be  an 
impossibility  in  Iworatory  experimenta,  bat  the  studr  of  matter  at  the  abnormally  low 
temperatures  thus  produoed  offer  a  means  ot  Terifyuig  otmcIusl<nis  drawn  from  other 
methods  of  research. 

Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  announced  last  year  the  discovery  of  a  new 
element  in  the  atmosphere.  They  were  led  to  such  an  investigation  from  observing 
that  the  density  of  nitrogen  appeared  to  vary  considerably  under  different  circum- 
stances. By  pwdng  an  etectric  spark  through  air  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  the  density 
of  the  nitrogen  increased  to  19.8^  Nitrogen  was  also  passed  through  tubes  containing 
heated  magnesium,  converting  the  nitrogen  Into  a  mtride,  and  a  residual  gas  of  a 
density  of  about  20.8  remaineoT  This  was  characterized  by  extreme  inertness,  and  on 
examination  by  Professor  Crookes  its  spectram  was  found  to  differ  from  any  other 
known  element  Professor  Dewar,  In  liquefying  air,  hss  also  observed  that  a  white 
solid  remains  after  all  traces  of  imparities  have  been  removed  from  the  air,  which  may 
possibly  coincide  with  the  inert  gas  found  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  There  Is  considerabfe. 
doub^  however,  as  to  the  elementary  character  of  this  gas.  as  well  as  to  the  amount  ia 
which  It  exists  in'  the  abmnphere.  Lord  Rayleigh  found  it  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  per  cent,  while  the  substance  noticed  by  Dewar  formed  a  smaller  perceotitge. 

Until  the  nature  of  this  gas  Is  determli^  by  farther  research,  tiiere  are  some  reasons 
for  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  element  rather  than  an  allotropic  form  of  nltro^n.  Con- 
sidered ss  the  latter,  the  experimental  results  obtained  can  be  easily  explained.  The 
theoretical  density  of  allotropic  nitrogen  would  be  SI,  which  is  verv  near  the  value 
found  from  the  experiments.  The  inertness  of  the  new  gas  would  oe  Inferred  as  a 
characteristic  of  allotropic  nitrogen  from  analogy  to  the  allotropic  form  of  phospfaoros, 
its  nearest  allied  element.  Phosphorus,  when  h<»ted  for  some  hours  at  0.  In  an 
atmosphere  which  does  not  act  upon  It  chemically.  Is  reduced  to  an  allotropic  form  of 
a  red  color,  which  is  compared  to  yellow  phosphorus  relatively  Inert  Nitrogen,  being 
BO  inert  in  its  common  form,  would  therefore  by  analogy  be  extremely  Inert  m  ite  con- 
densed form.  If  the  new  gas  proves  to  be  a  triatomlc  form  of  nitrogen,  the  extent,  if 
any,  of  Its  normal  presence  in  air  remains  to  be  shown,  as  this  substance  may  be  manu- 
factured rather  than  separated  during  the  experiment  of  analysis.  Ite  appearance  In 
Mich  minute  quantities  favors  this  view,  as  if  It  is  produced  by  electric  discbarges,  its 
Inertness  would  tend  to  its  accumulation  in  large  amounts.  Assuming  this  new  gas  to 
be  in  reality  an  element,  the  name  Aryon  (Gr.  Avepyov,  "  Inert")  has  been  given  to  It.  Its 
Bjmbol  Is  A. 

0HE1C8T8  AVD  DRUGOISTB,  Laws  BsuTiKe  TO.  In  the  United  States  the  terms  apothe- 
oartes,druggl8ts»pliarmacista,  and  sometimes  chemists,  are  ased  with  Utde  or  no  distinetioa 
as  names^  those  licensed  to  compouod  and  sell  drugs  and  medtdnea  upon  prescripti(»is 
ot  pbydclans  or  otiierwise  ;  in  Great  Britain,  however,  a  legal  distinction  exists  between 
the  three  clssses— apothecaries,  chemists  and  druggists,  and  pharmaceutical  chemists ; 
the  law  of  1868,  desJgoed  specially  to  restrict  the  ule  of  poisons,  made  the  claAification 
just  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  public  convenience.  Under  this  law  apothecaries  form 
practically  a  lower  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  having  the  right  to  practice  in  certain 
classes  of  cases  ;  chemiste  and  druggists  are  those  who  have  pass^  an  examlnanon  at  the 
Pharmacy  college  and  have  recelv^  a  license  to  sell  and  compound  drugs  and  po^^  • 
pharmaoeuUcd  chonlsts  ue  those  who  have  passed  a  second  "  major"— ss  it  is  called— 
examination,  and  who  constitute  a  higher  branch  of  the  profesdpn,  j^^T^NPft^l?^ 
bualnesBof  seUing  and  compounding  drags  and  medicines.  itSd^^Wlet^ki^tte 
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hatHaeah  carried  on  sod  whether  in  the  TTnited  States  or  in  England,  are  eiiber  limiting 
and  defining  the  qualiflcations  of 'those  who  may  carry  on  the  buef  nesB,  or  restrictinr  the 
Bale  of  poisons  or  iotozicatlDg  liquors,  or  denning  the  liability  for  injariea  caused  hj 
carelessness  or  ignorance.  Qeneraliy  speaking,  the  statutes  of  the  states  in  thu  country 
require  a  petson  wishing  to  adopt  the  profession  of  drugnst,  either  to  pass  an  examina* 
tian  before  a  board  appointed  for  that  purpoae  or  to  produce  a  diploma  from  a  ooll^ 
ot  pharmacy  recognized  aa  haTing  autwrity  and  weli^t.  Eitiier  state  or  city  ordinances 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  poisons  may  be  sold,  directing,  for  instance,  that 
certain  kinds  of  labels  be  used  on  botUee  contaiimig  the  poisons  and  that  the  names  of 
persons  purchasing  be  entered  in  a  book  open  for  public  Inspection.  Druggists  are 
sometimea  also  forbidden  to  sell  cert^n  drugs  or  liquois  except  on  physicians'  oertifi- 
catea  Orosa  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  druggist  m  compounding  a  prescription,  if  it 
leada  to  death  <h-  serious  injury.  Is  a  penal  ofleiiBe ;  it  death  enfloe*  the  offeiueiuaally 
amounts  to  mMuilaugliter. 

OKIX'ITYFB  is  the  name  given  by  its  inventor,  C.  POl,  a  Dane,  to  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing on  a  metal  plate,  by  a  chemictu  process,  an  engraving  In  relief.  The  outline  of 
the  process  Is  thia:  On  a  polished  plate  of  zinc  an  etchmg  or  an  engraving  is  made  in  the 
usuiu  way.  The  depresuons  of  this  design  are  then  filled  up  with  a  melted  metal — the 
nature  of  which  is  not  revealed— and  this  superadded  metal  Is  then  leduced  to  the  exact 
level  of  the  zinc,  so  that  the  design  now  ai>pear8  as  if  Inlaid.  An  add  is  next  applied 
to  the  surface,  which  attacks  the  zinc,  without  affecting  the  inlaid  metal;  and  Ihua 
there  results  an  exact  copy  in  relief  of  the  original  intaglio  engraving.  In  competition 
with  wood'Cuts,  relief-Iitho^fiaphs,  and  copperplates,  C.  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  evince 
anyKreat  superiority;  it  »ils  eepeciatly  in  that  character  of  strength  and  softness 
which  wood-cuts  express  so  well.  The  prints  produced  by  this  art  look  more  like 
engravings  than  like  wood-cuts.  Tbey  have  this  advantage,  however,  tliat  thqy  give  an 
exact  copy  of  the  original  design  made  by  the  artists  on  tiie  metal ;  whereas  in  wood-cutting 
the  drawing  made  on  the  Mock  may  be  impaired  in  its  effect  by  the  engraver.  C.  & 
pattkularly  adapted  for  producing  maps  by  the  common  printing-press.  FQl  practiced 
his  invention  at  first  on  a  snuUl  scale  in  Copenhagen,  from  1648  to  1846.  and  then  exten* 
sively  in  Leip^c.  In  1860,  he  vent  to  Yienna.  where  he  was  employed  in  the  toperlal 
jNcinting  establishment. 

uaXUIIZ,  a  t  of  Saxony,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Oie  Erzgebirge,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Chenmitz  with  three  other  rivers.  In  lat.  60°  50'  n.,  and  lon^,  17'  56' 
east.  It  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Saxony— its  industry  consisting  in 
weaving  cottons,  woolens,  and  silks,  and  in  i)rinting  calicoes,  cbiefl;^  for  Oerman  con- 
sumption. Cotton  stockings  are  a  most  extensive  manufacture,  and  nval  the  British  in 
quaUty  and  cheapness.  They  are  exported  extensively  to  the  United  States.  It 
has  sevraid  extensive  machine  factories,  producing  machinery  tot  flax  and  wool  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  mining  Indostry.  Amongst  Uie  numerous  educational  institutes 
of  C.  are  schools  of  weaving,  mining,  and  tailoring.  For  four  centuries  C.  was  a  free 
imperial  dty.  Traces  of  Its  antiqi^  are  seen  in  many  at  the  ImildlngB.  Fop.  'OB, 
iao.991.  ■ 

CHZmnrz,  Mabtut,  next  to  Luther  and  Helanchthon  the  most  dlstingoished  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian  of  the  16th  c,  wash,  at  Treuenbrietzen,  In  Brandenburg,  Otii 
Kov.,  1522;  studied  at  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg;  and,  in  1548,  became  rector  of  the 
cathedral-school  of  EOnigsberg.  About  1650,  be  began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
theology,  and  in  1558  went  rack  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  delivered  prelections  on 
If elanchthon'8  Lod  Commanea,  from  which  sprang  his  own  Loci  Theotcgici,  which,  for 
method  and  learning,  excels  all  dmilar  books  in  the  same  age.  In  1664,  he  was  made  a 
Neacher  in  Brunswick,  where  be  wrote  his  EtmeHtio  Batas  Doetrina  tie  Vera  AvsnifAi 
Oorporie  et  Sanguinia  Domini  in  Oama  Baera  (Leip.  1561),  in  which  he  defended  Luther's 
View  of  the  Lord's  Supper  against  that  of  the  Swiss  reformers;  the  Tkeologia  JeauUorum 
Pradpua  Capita  (Leip.  1562);  and  tiie  Mamen  ConeUii  Tridentini(Leyv-  1666),  a  work  in 
which  he  has  argued  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  learning  against  the  dogmas  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  His  Oarpue  Doetrina  Pruteniea  (1666),  written  in  conjunction  with 
i(&rlln,  became  a  standard  work  of  divinity  among  the  Prussian  Protestants.  But 
his  greatest  eccIesiasUcal  achievement  was  inducing  the  Saxon  and  Swahian  churches 
to  adopt  as  ttieir  confession  of  fiuth  the  Ooneor^imfBrmd,  and  thus  extending  and  con- 
solidating the  creed  of  Luther.   He  died  at  ^nswick,  8th  April,  1680. 

OHElonTZIA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusca.  It  has  a  slender,  elongated,  many- 
vhorled shell;  the  whorls  striated;  a  simple  semi-oval  aperture;  and  a  bomjr operculum. 
Tliera  are  many  recent  species  scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  discriminating  char, 
acters  of  the  fbssil  species  being  taken  from  the  form  of  the  shell,  it  is  more  than  proh- 
aUe  that  the  remains  of  very  dmerent  animals  are  classed  under  this  generic  nsme.  No 
less  than  180  species  have  been  described,  occurring  thron^untt  all  the  divtskms  of  the 
fosailiferous  strata  from  the  tower  Silurian  upwards. 

OHBKOfH.  the  national  deity  of  the  Hoabitee  and  the  Arooritea.  Solomon  Intro* 
dnced  the  worship  of  C.  into  Jerusalem,  but  Josiah  put  a  stop  to  IL  Scholars  are  not 
-agreed  as  to  descriptions  either  of  the  deity  or  the  worship.  Jerome  identifies  C.  with 
&a)-Feor;  othen  with  Ba^Zebab;  OeaeslOB  with  Mars,  w  some  god  oi  war;  sMue 
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with  Saturn,  aa  the  star  of  Ul-mien;  C.  haTlng,  according  to  JewUb  l^end,  been  iroi^ 
ahiped  in  the  form  of  a  black  stone;  and  Maimonides  says  hU  worshipers  went  bare- 
hewled,  and  used  no  garments  sewn  by  the  needle, 

OHEXUNCK  a  co.  In  s.  New  York,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  and  traTersed  by  th« 
Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,  lAckawanna,  and  Western,  and  the  Norwern 
Central  railroads.  The  area  Is  430  square  miles;  the'populatlon,  ^90,  48,260.  The  sni^ 
face  Is  partly  level  and  partly  hilly;  soil  futile,  llie  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
com,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  batter,  wool,  honey,  and  tobacco.  There  are  fn 
the  county  several  camsge  and  wagon  manufactories,  flonrmUls,  saw^lla,  tanneries, 
etc.   Co.  seat,  Efanlra. 

OHUIUIft  FEBIOD  is  the  name  given  by  American  geolo^ste  to  one  of  the  principal 
divisiims  of  Devonian  (q.  t.)  time. 

OUBHAB',  the  largest,  according  to  graeral  opinion,  <rf  the  five  rivers  wlildi  g^ve 
name  to  the  Punjab. 

CHEHAH'GO,  a  co.  in  a.  New  York,  on  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Chenango 
and  Unadllla  rivers,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads;  864  sq.  m.:  pop.  '90,  87,776.  It  has  an  elevated, 
hilly,  and  broken  surface,  wtUi  fruitful  soil,  producii^  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay, 
cheese,  batter,  wool,  nuque  sugar,  and  hope.  There  are  in  the  county  mem  than  16 
cheese  factories,  and  several  flour  mUls,  tanneries,  furniture,  and  carriage  manufactories. 
Co.  seat,  Nwwich. 

OHEVAVeO  XIVU,  a  stream  in  central  New  York,  rising  in  Oneida  co.,  and  flowing 
with  a  length  of  about  90  m.,  through  Madison  and  Chenango  counties  to  the  Snsqiie- 
hanna,  near  the  Pennsylvania  boanoaty. 

GHSHXBT,  Thomas,  1836-1884;  b.  in  Barbadoes;  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge; 
prof,  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  1868-69;  was  appointed  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  Old  TeaU- 
ment,  1870;  honoruv  sec.  to  Royal  Asiatic  soc  C.  was  one  of  the  most  thorough 
Arabic  schoUrs  in  Ebftland,  and  will  t>e  remembered  chiefly  by  his  translation  of  Th* 
Asaemblioi  Al  Harvi  and  his  edition  of  Madibenik  Ithiel,  1872.  He  was  the  Buccessw 
of  Mr.  Delane  as  editor  of  the  London  Timet^  1877. 

OHDXT,  Chabus  Edwabd,  d.d.;  b.  1636;  a  graduate  of  Hobart  college,  and  a 
student  in  the  Yli^lnla  theological  seminary  (Episcopal).  He  had  pastoral  charge  In 
Rochester  and  Havana,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Chicago,  111.  In  Dec.,  1873,  bavins  left  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he  was  chosen  assistant  bishop,  and  afterwards  bishop,  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  then  newly  organized.  He  is  a  vigoroos  thinker  and 
an  able  oi^nizer;  he  Is  still  rector  of  Christ  church,  Chicago. 

CHEHET,  John  Vance,  llbisrlan,  b.  Oroveland,  N.  Y.,  1848;  practiced  law  in  New 
York;  became  librarian  of  the  public  library  at  San  Francisco,  1887,  and  of  the  New- 
^'^WMdSemJ^^^^         P"***^^  eeveral  poenu,  Indodlng  l%SdU  Drift  O^gO 

OBZRT,  Bbth,  1810-1856 ;  b.  Conn.;  tamona  as  utiA  of  female  heads  In  cnjon. 
To  him  is  Bttriboted  the  initial  movement  of  cnjm.  wwk  In  this  coontiy.  Hit  wifb, 
E&iah  Dow,  b.  1834,  is  a  well-known  author. 

CBfHIEB,  ANDRfrHAsm  db,  17ttB-M ;  b  French  poet,  b.  In  Constantinople.  He 

undertook  military  life,  but  redgned  his  commission  after  six  months'  trial,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  idyllic  poems,  such  as  XeJMivu^njy  L'Avettgle:  and  L«  JniJU 
Milade.  O  ?erwork  made  a  journey  for  health  necessary,  and  he  traveled  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  Orecian  islanas.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1786,  he  recommenced  study  and 
wo»,  and  produced  theSX^fiei;  ArtSAvtatr;  L'lnventhn;  Hermes;  Sueanm,  and  £a 
LiberU.  Brom  1787  to  1790,  he  resided  in  London  as  a  secretary  to  the  French  embassy, 
but  neither  the  position  nor  the  people  were  congenial,  and  he  returned  to  France,  plung- 
ing at  once  into  the  revolution,  then  well  under  way,  taking  the  moderate  side.  £i 
1791,  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  In  the  national  assembly,  and  the  next 
year  an  invective  against  the  Jacobins  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Joseph, 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  defeod  against  the  attack  of  Burke.  Wlien  the  hopes  of 
the  monarchy  were  gone,  he  returned  to  literature,  but  the  trial  of  the  king  brought  him 
once  more  forward,  and  he  took  part  in  preparing  tiie  defense,  and  also  drew  up  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  He  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits ;  Paris  was  dangerous ;  and 
be  went  to  Versailles,  where  he  wrote  poems  to  "  Fanny."  At  Passy,  Jan.  8, 1704,  he 
opposed  the  arrest  of  a  lady  In  whose  house  he  was  living,  an  act  which  resulted  in  his 
own  seizure  aod  Incarceration  in  Bt.  Lazare.  Here  he  wrote  La  Jeune  Captive  for  the 
duchess  of  Fleury,  and  for  the  convention  the  furious  iambics  so  often  quoted.  At  the 
tribunal  he  appeared  with  44  others,  and  38,  including  himself,  were  condemned  to 
execution.  'Hie  next  day,  July  2S,  1794,  he,  with  the  counts  de  Hontalembert  and  de 
Ciequi,  was  led  to  death.  As  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  conclergerie,  he  said  to 
Boucher,  "  Je  n'ai  rien  fait  pour  la  posterite.  Pourtant"  (striking  his  forehead),  "j'avals 
quetque  chose  Ui."  Three  days  later,  in  the  same  place,  Robespierre  and  his  fellows 
were  executed,  and  the  "  reign  of  terror"  was  at  an  end.  C's  poems,  with  tfie  excep- 
tion of  two,  rranainMl  unedited  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 

OH£hieb,  Mabib  Jobbph  db,  1764-1811 ;  poet  and  dramatist,  younger  brothor  ol 
AndrS  Chgnier ;  b.  In  Constantinople,  and  educated  at  the  Oolldge  de  Navaire.  He  also  • 
Mrved  a  abort  t(w  in  the  amy.  bat  left  it  for  litsndry  vum^tMum  pKxUMhlg,  at  tbe«go 
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•f  20,  Aumin,  a  tragedy  which  was  not  very  encceaafu].  His  next  work,  howerer, 
Cfuvrlet  XII.,  gave  occasion  for  tbe  commencemeat  of  Talma's  renown,  and  gained  great 
popularity.  It  stiU  keeps  the  stage.  Following  these  came  Henry  YIII.  and  GoXm; 
In  1793,  (kdv*  ChaeiAua,  wliich  was  proscribed  ana  burned  because  of  the  anti-anarchical 

Shrase  "The  law,  and  not  blood;"  and  the  drama  Timoleon,  proscribed  in  1798.  The 
eath  of  his  brother  on  tbe  scaffold  took  him  away  from  play-writing,  which  he 
attempted  again  onl^  once  fin.  1804),  when  be  produced  (^fnu,  which  was  not  a  success. 
He  was  long  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jacobin  club;  a  memtwr  of  the  convention, 
and  also  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  over  both  of  which  be  presided ;  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  tribunate,  and  belonged  to  the  committees  of  public  instruction,  of  general  security, 
and  of  public  safe^.  In  1806-7,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectiires,  on  Uie  language  and 
literature  of  France  from  the  earliest  period ;  and  in  1808,  at  Napoleon's  request,  be 
prepared  his  Tableau  Matorigue  de  FEtai  et  du  Progret  de  la  Lmeratare  ^hinfam.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  hymns,  songs,  and  odes,  among  them  the  famous  Ohant  du 
D^aai;  odes  on  the  dditti  of  Htrabeau,  the  oligarchy  ^  Robe^iierre,  etc.;  tragedies 
that  never  reached  tbe  stage,  and  translations  from  the  Greek,  Larat,  and  Oermaa 
authors.   As  a  satirist  be  was  said  to  possess  great  merit. 

OHlllTLTiTt  (Fr.,  '*  hairy  caterpillar"),  a  thick,  Telvetr,  tufted  cord  cX  rilk,  wool,  « 
worsted,  having  short  fibres  or  threads  standiiu;  out  at  right  angles  from  a  central  core 
of  thread,  or  wire  (and  so  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  wooly  caterpillar).  It  is  used 
in  trimming  and  bordering  dresses.  In  ornamental  sewing,  and  in  manufactured  trim- 
mings. In  certain  kinds  of  carpet  chenille  is  used  Instead  of  yam  to  form  the  weft.  In 
embroidery,  also,  chenille  is  employed,  being  dtiier  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  stuff  or 
drawn  throu^  with  a  needle.  Chenille  is  used  also  in  combination  with  wool  or  cot- 
ton in  the  manufacture  of  a  cloth,  known  as  cKeniUe  doth. 
UHEHOKOBUIZ,  Oastlb  of.   See  BLftBi. 

CHUfOFODZA'0E&  or  Bai<bola'ceia,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants^  oonsistiag 
of  herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves  entire  or  divided,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual ;  the  perianth  deeply 
divided,  persistent;  the  stamens  inserted  into  its  base,  opposite  to  its  segments,  and  equtu 
to  them  m  number,  or  fewer;  the  ovary  single,  free,  or  oocadonally  adhering  to  the  tube 

the  perianth,  witii  a  single  ovule  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cavity ;  the  st^e  generally 
with  S  to  4  dlvWons.  The  fruit  Is  membranous,  inclosed  in  the  perianth,  which  some* 
times  becomes  fleshy.  The  seed  has  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo. — There  are  about  800 
known  species,  most  of  which  have  a  weed-like  appearance,  and  grow  in  waste  places. 
Th^  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  but  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  northern 
partsftf  Europe  and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinage  are  among  tiie  best  known  and  most  useful 
pUnts  of  tbe  cider.  Hany  are  occaskmally  used  as  pot-herbs,  as  some  spetdes  of 
ehenepodium  and  of  orache.  Tlie  firult  of  strawberry  blite  (Uffum  eapitaium  and  B. 
tirgaittm),  a  common  weed  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  has  some  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
a  stiawbf^,  from  the  coherence  of  the  fleshy  perianths  of  a  whole  spike  or  head  of 
flowers,  and  a  sweetish,  insipid  taste.  The  seed  of  quinoa  (q.v.)  is  used  for  food  as  a 
kind  of  grain.  Some  of  the  C.  are  aromatic  (see  Chknopodioh).  Some  inhabit  salt- 
marshes,  and  abound  in  soda,  as  the  saltworts  (q.v.). 

CHEHOPO'SIUIC,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  chmtg^odiacea,  of  which  some 
of  tbe  native  Irtish  species  are  well  known  by  the  name  <A  Qoobbfoot,  as  weeds  grow- 
ing in  gardens,  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  In  wasteplaoes.  The  species  are  mostiy  annuals, 
with  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  which  In  some  ox  them  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoariness. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  A^;  but  some  an 
natives  of  America,  Into  which,  however,  some  of  the  common  European  species  have 
foimd  their  way,  and  are  naturalized  as  weeds.  The  genus  has  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  perianth  of  five  small  green  scales,  five  stamens,  and  solitary  flat  seeds.  The  leaves 
of  many  species  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinBge,  particularly  those  of  the  Good 
Henbt,  Wild  Spihaoe,  or  English  Mkrcuby  {u.b(mu8  Senrieus),  a  perennial  plant, 
native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  <tften  found  growing  by  waysides,  with 
Stem  more  than  a  foot  high,  powdered  with  minute  transparent  globules,  and  large, 
ahemate,  triangular,  arrow-shaped,  entire  leaves.  It  Is  cultivated  in  some  places,  par- 
Uculariy  in  Lincolnshire,  cbieny  for  the  leaves,  but  the  young  shoots  are  also  used  as 
asparagus.  C.  intermedium,  C.  aJbum,  etc.,  annuals,  common  in  waste  places,  are  also 
excellent  substitutes  for  spinage,  C.  olidum  or  mdvaria  (SriNKiNa  Goosefoot),  an 
annual  with  an  extrem.ely  nauseous  odor,  growing  in  waste  places  in  Britain,  etc., 
especially  near  the  sea,  is  a  popular  medicine,  in  much  repute  as  an  antisoasmodic  and 
emmenagogue.  C.  Mryt,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  with  pinoatifid  leaves  resem- 
bUngthoseof  theoak,  and  hence  called  Jerusaiau  Oak,  is  in  use  as  an  expectorant  and 
anthelmintic  It  is  not  fetid  like  the  species  last  named,  but  agreeably  fragrant.  C. 
amirotioidet  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  is  used  in  Mexico  instead  of  tea,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  France,  an  infusion  of  it  twine  deemed  useful  in  nervous  disorders.  C. 
an£hdminiieum,  the  Worubked  of  the  United  States,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  hi^  reputation  as  a  vermifuge.  Its  seeds  are  chiefly  used,  or  the 
essential  oil  extracted  from  them,  called  otZ  of  wtrmteed.  Uore  important  than  any 
of  these  species,  9a  affording  a  principal  article  of  food  in  the  countries  of  which  it  Is  a 
native.  Is  qolnoa  (q.v.). 
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Onon,  according  to  Ilerodotus,  aa  Egyptiaa  king,  called  Chombea  l)7I>iod(»1l^^ 
Boophte  by  Manetho,  Saophis  hj  EratoAthenes,  and  in  £Sgjrptiaa  "Ehafu."  He  was  ihe 
■econd  kii^  of  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Hanetho,  and  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid  at 
Ghizeh.  His  name  was  supposed  to  me&n  "wealthy,"  or  "having  much  hair."  He 
■pent  eaiormous  sums  on  ma  pyrunld  (see  PnuJciD),  and  one  improbable  story  If 
wt  ha  was  compelled  timnuh  •wmX  of  mon^  to  Mcrlfice  tiie  honor  oi  his  daughter  to 
binuv  its  comidwon.  He  £  alw  deineted  as  Implooa  towards  the  gods,  clonng  the 
tonndeik  and  atopi^g  the  worship;  tmt  sobeequently  repenting,  and  writing  a  sacred 
book  much  esteemed  tnr  the  Egyptians,  The  monumental  inuirmaUon  about  C.  does*- 
not  confirm  Uie  Greek  historians;  on  the  contrary,  it  records  the  construction  of  templ«« 
in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  repair  of  the  shrine,  and  the  gift  of  various  figures  to  the  temple 
of  Isis  and  Atbor,  close  to  his  own  pyrunid.  and  his  construction  or  repair  of  the  temple 
of  the  same  godiuss  Athor,  the  Egyptiaa  Venus,  at  Deaderah,  or  Tentyris.  C.  carried 
on  war  at  the  valley  Magaiah.  in  the  peninsula  of  Bin^  in  Arabia;  and  a  rock  tablet 
represents  him  as  having  conquered  tiie  hostile  tribes  in  the  presence  of  the  god  TfaoUi, 
who  had  revealed  to  him  the  mines  of  the  locaiity.  His  oppression  had  so  afflicted 
Egypt,  that  charg^  of  impiety  had  attached  to  his  name;  but  the  tombs  of  his  children 
reveal  no  change  in  the  established  religion,  and  his  pyramid  differs  from  Uiose  of  his 

Sredecesaors  and  immediate  successor  only  by  its  larger  size  and  creater  beauty.  The 
ate  of  C,  according  to  Lepsios,  is  8,096  to  B,0S3  B.C. ;  but  great  difference  of  opini(Ma, 
amounting  to  nearly  9,000  years,  exists  as  to  the  time  of  J^nes,  from  whom  the  lists 
separate  bun  by  an  interval  of  808  years. 

OHSFHBEV,  in  the  hieroglyphs  "  Ehafra,"  called  also  Cephrm,  Chabrias,  Sonphis 
n.,  and  Saophis  II. ;  according  to  the  legends,  the  son  or  brother  of  the  Egyptiui 
king  Cheops.  He  built  the  second  of  the  great  pyramids  at  Qhizeh,  near  the  sphynz 
auathe  great  pyramid,  and  was  said  to  have  been  tyrannies  and  hated,  like  bis  tmitfaer, 
80  that  ms  mummy  was  not  buried  in  the  sepulcher,  hut  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  sarcoph- 
agus emptied  of  its  contents;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  in  his  ImpieQr 
than  in  that  of  Cheops.  His  wife  was  a  priestess  of  the  god  Tbotti,  and  another  prince 
of  the  family  was  a  priest  at  Hermopoiis.  He  also  built  ttie  small  temple  behind  the 
sphynx.  It  is  probable  ttiat  he  lived  9S  years,  and  his  reign,  according  to  Leprfn% 
was  8,083  to  2,966  B.a   A  statue  of  him  is  In  the  Boulaq  museum. 

OHEFSTOW,  a  river-port  in  the  s.e.  of  Monmouthshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wye,  m  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  Sercm,  and  14}  m.  ftn.e.  of 
Newport.  It  lies  between  t>oId  cUfts,  on  a  akqpe  rising  trata  tlie  rinr,  in  midst 
of  b^utlful  and  grand  scenery. 

QHBQUB.   Bee  CHBCk. 

CHEQUE  BAJTK,  a  bank  founded  In  London,  In  187S,  with  the  Rt  Hon.  John 
Bright  and  the  late  Samuel  Morley  as  trustees.  Under  a  unique  and  exceptionally  safe 
system  devised  by  a  Mr.  Herz,  it  was  especially  designed  to  place  in  Uie  hands  of  travel- 
eta  and  the  public  generally,  cheques  uat  woald  be  svailame  as  ready  cssh  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  procedure  Is  as  folio  :  The  cnstomer  deposits  what  money  he  de- 
sires, and  receives  a  book  containing  cheques  to  the  vslue  of  the  deposit,  each  cheque 
being  numbered,  printed,  and  perforated  with  the  value,  and  is  of  no  worth  until  the 
cheque  is  siloed  by  the  cnstomer,  who  is  provided  with  a  special  letter  of  identiBcatioQ, 
and  is  requu^  to  produce  the  same  on  application.   See  Oredit,  Letteb  of. 

CEEB,  a  tributary  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Loire,  rising  near  Crocq,  in  the 
department  of  Creuse;  flows  first  n.  ^  Auzances,  Evaux,  Montlu^,  and  St  Amand; 
then  n.w.  through  the  department  of  C.  by  Vierzon;  then  westward  Selles,  Mont- 
richard,  and  Bliii,  to  the  Loire,  wUch  it  loins  below  Totus.  Its  whole  length  Is  about 
900  m. ;  and  It  is  navigable  for  the  last  47  of  Its  course. — Chxb,  the  central  department 
of  France,  to  which  the  above  river  gives  its  name,  is  sltnated  in  lat  46*  35'  to  47*  89^ 
B.,  and  in  long.  1'  65'  to  8°  10*  east.  The  surface  Is  mostly  level,  traversed  by  well- 
wooded  elevatTons.  and  produces  com,  fruits,  wine,  hemp,  fiax,  etc.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  pleasant.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  of  cattle  are  boUi  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Area,  upwards  of  2700  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '96,847,726.  C.  is  divided  into  the- 
three  arrondissements— Bourges,  St.  Amand,  and  Sancerre.   Bourges  is  the  chief  town. 

OHEBAB'OO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Cuneo.  n.  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tanaro,  80  m.' 
s.e.  of  Turin.  It  hss  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  pop.  of  about  9000.  A  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  Louis  XUL  of  Fnmce,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fn  lC8L  On 
April  26,  I'm,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  French ;  and  here,  three  davs  af  t».  the 
"Armistioe  of  Clieraaoo"  was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian  commudtmen  and 
Napoleon,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the  rij^t  of  free  passage  for  his  troops  through 
the  Ssrdinian  states  ;  and  the  treaty  that  followed  gave  to  the  French  republic  Savoy, 
Ifioe,  and  the  possessions  of  Piedmont  to  the  westward  of  the  Alps'  highest  ridge. 

CHSXBOTfBAf  a  fortified  seaport  t.  and  arsenal  ot  France  in  the  department  at 
Mancbe,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peoin- 
sula  of  Ootentin,  on  the  English  channel,  and  opposite  the  w.  coast  of  the  ule  of 
Wight,  in  laL  4&*  40*  n.,  and  long.  1'  85'  west  Nap^eon  L  began  to  bnild  the  neat 
defenses  of  this  nortbom  stnm^iold  of  Fnuoe.  Bis  nrahew,  ^tpcrfeqn  IIL,  devdoped 
his  pUms,  but  not  with  the  original  view  of  an  Invauon  of  Fng^i"^,  Ooeupjimg  « 
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promliient  poritlon  on  the  French  coast,  only  Bome  60  m.  mnored  from  the  s.  shore 
of  England,  the  bartwr-works  have  been  extended,  strenethened,  fortified,  and  provi- 
stoned  with  cannon — ^the  dockyards  Improved,  and  facilities  of  embarkation  afforded. 
A  description  of  the  stupendous  breakwater  of  C,  Indoslns  a  space  of  nearly  2000 
acres,  will  be  found  In  the  article  Bbbakwatbb.  In  ctmnectTon  with  its  fortifications, 
this  breakwater  assumes  an  importance  that  attaches  to  no  other  work  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
breakwater  or  digu*^  there  la  a  center  fort  or  batterr,  meaauring  SOB  ft.  on  the  Inner  line 
of  the  parapet,  which  fonns  a  flat  semi-ellipse.  The  circular  forts  at  the  extremities 
of  the  oreakwater  are  remarkably  well  placed  for  purposes  of  defense.  Behind  the 
center  battery  there  Is  an  elliptical  tower,  measuring  226  ft.  on  the  major,  and  12S  ft. 
on  the  minor  axis.  The  entrances  to  the  harbor  are  round  the  ends  of  the  mole;  and 
the  pasMges  an  farther  defended  by  the  fortifications  of  the  He  Pfl^,  and  by  the 
battmea  of  La  Boche  Chavalgnac  and  f<Hrt  QuerquevlUe.  A  series  of  coast  redoubt^ 
and  the  two  large  fortifications  of  Lea  Roches  des  Flamands  and  du  Hornet,  are  situated 
behind  this  outer  zone  of  defense.  Besides  tt^teries  on  the  mole,  O.  is  defended  by 
Bumy  regular  forts  and  redoubts.  The  town  itself  is  commanded  by  La  Roule  (an 
ezcMdlngly  strong  fort)  and  fort  d'OcteviUe  on  the  heights  behind.  The  military  port 
of  C.  consists  of  an  outer  harbor  of  176  ft.  in  length  by  663  ft.  wide,  Its  minimum  depth 
bdng  98  ft.,  and  the  entnmee  to  which  Is  206fL  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  Tbia 
harbor  communicates  by  means  of  a  lock  with  a  floating  basin,  951  ft.  long  by  112  wide. 
The  outer  harbor  has  four  buildlng-sUps  for  120-gun  ships,  besides  some  smallu-  slips, 


the  emperor  of  the  French,  in  presence  of  the  queen  and  many  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain.  This  harbor,  entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  a  leneth  of 
about  930  yards,  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  building- 
alips  and  capacknu  gimTin^ocks.  It  is  cucnlated  that  the  roads  of  C.  cannoL  on 
account  of  the  small  depth  ot  the  greater  portion,  shelter  more  than  25  or  80  sail  of  the 
line,  and  about  as  many  frigates,  at  one  time.  C.  has  a  safe  and  commodious  com- 
mercial port  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  situated  on  the  s.e.  Among  its  indoatries 
are  shlp-boUmng,  sugai^refinlng,  lace  making,  tanning  and  dyeing.  C.  Is  a  very  ancient 
place.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boman  C&hallum,  and  the 
name  was  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Caaaris  Sargum  or  Cesar's  Borough.  In  the  11th 
century  the  castle  is  mentioned  under  the  title  of  Carusburg.  William  the  Conqueror 
constructed  some  buildings  here,  and  Henry  II,  several  times  made  It  his  residence.  It 
was  pillaged  by  an  English  fleet  In  1295  and  during  the  invasion  of  Normandy  in  the 
14th  century  it  frequently  suffered.  In  the  Hundred  Tears'  War  it  was  captured  by  the 
English  (1418)  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  bat  was  recained  hv  Charles  Vll.  In  1450, 
after  which  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Frendi.  liiouls  XIV.  attempted  to  make 
it  a  military  fort,  but  the  works  were  dismantled  In  1680.  In  1758  the  English  inflicted 
severe  damages  iroon  the  fortlflcatlons.  The  great  breakwater  described  above  was 
Vgnn  by  Lonls  XVL   Population,  1896,  40,188. 

ORK^UUEZ,  AirroiKB  ^Lisfin,  1797-1869;  a  native  of  Switzerland,  professor  of 
political  economy  in  Geneva  and  In  the  national  polytechnic  school  In  Zurich.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  cylopedlas  and  periodicals,  and  aulhcNr  of  X'  Utilitain,  and  Pricu  d$  la 
Science  ^conomiqiu. 

OHEBBUIIEZ,  VicroB,  b.  1882;  a  Swiss  anthor,  the  son  of  a  Latin  professor  in 
Geneva.  He  has  written  many  novels  for  the  Revue  des  Detix  Mottdes  (Paris),  among  them 
Le  ComU  Kottia;  Le  Prince  ViiaU;  Pauls  Miri:  Ls  Soman  d'tine  hotiUU  Fsmmei  L'ldA 
de  Jea»  ntavt ;  SamMd  BnM  a(He.;  Ifoin  it  £mige8(18&li)i  La  P'erm4d»Ckaquard{lSB6)i 
La  Vmaian  du  Cmnis  OhUlain  (1688);  Ths  TiOat't  Staret  (1893),  etc  Under  the  name 
of  Valbert,"  hepubUshsd  p^wn  on  politics.  He  becanw  a  member  of  the  Frendi 
Academy,  '81. 

OHEKIBOF,  or  Shkbibon,  a  seaport  t.  of  Java,  situated  on  the  n.  coast,  125  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Batavta.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coffee,  Indigo,  and  teat-wood,  and  la  the 
residence  of  a  Dutch  governor.   Pop.  52,000. 

CMiiMKOT'm,  (a  Chibuota,  Anona  ehtrimeUa,  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  BrazQ 
and  Fern,  now  common  and  even  naturalized  In  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  other 
tropical  countries  of  the  old  world,  It  Is  a  fruit  of  most  delicious  flavor,  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  flnest  of  all  fruits,  and  sometimes  as  inferior  only  to  the  mangosteen. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  thd  custard  apple  ^q.v.).  Both  flowers  and  fruit  emit 
a  pleasant  fragrance,  but  when  the  tree  Is  covered  with  blossom,  the  odor  Is  so  strong  as 
to  be  almost  overpowering.  The  fruit  varies  from  the  size  of  an  orange  to  16  lbs.  or 
upwards  In  weight  It  Is  roundish,  or  heart-shaped.  Eztemallr,  it  is  greenish,  covered 
with  small  knobs  and  scales.  T?ie  skin  is  ratiier  ^ick  and  toi^.  Intenudly,  die  Indt 
Is  snow-white  and  Juicy,  and  contains  a  number  of  small  brown  seeda 

CHEBOKSB,  a  ca  In  n.e.  Alabama,  on  the  Oeon^  border,  on  the  Coosa  and  Chat> 
toosa  rivers,  reaohed  hy  the  Selma,  Home,  and  Dalton  railroad ;  fi80  aq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 
20.lw,  Inclu.  ctdored.  The  sorfece  Is  monntainous,  and  In  laigeiMurt  oovend  wimfcneBts 
of  pine  and  oak.  Frodnctknu  mainly  agilcultiial   Ca  wat,  Gentrft 
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Chenlphron. 

OHEBOKEE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Etowah  river,  which  Is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats ;  409  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80, 16,412,  includes  colored.  It  has  a  rolling  snince  and  fertile 
soil,  yielding  the  usual  agricnltnral  crops.    Co.  seat,  Canton. 

CHEBOXEB,  a  co.  in  n.w.  lowa,  on  Little  Sioux  and  Maple  rivers,  traversed  by  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad ;  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 16,Q6&.   Agriculture  is  tiie  chief  bustness. 

Co.  seat,  Cherokee. 

CHEBOKZE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri  and  the  Indian  territon; 
•576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  27,770.  It  is  an  agricultural  r^ion,  and  is  inteneeted  b7  ue 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  Memphis  iwroad.   Co.  B^A^  Columbos* 

CHEBOXEE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nortib  Carolina,  the  extreme  point  of  the  state,  adloininr 
Georgia  and  Tennesaee ;  680  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90.  9970.  It  has  a  momitalnous  foreefe- 
covered  surface,  and  Is  little  cultiTated.   Oo.  seat.  Murphy. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  between  the  Angelina  and  the  Neches  rivers.  Inter- 
sected by  the  iDtematiooa)  and  Great  Korthem  ndlroad  ;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  2S,97ff. 
includ.  colored.  It  Is  in  an  excellent  Sigricnltaral  legtou,  coi^tlng  of  utemi^g  wvod- 
land  and  prairie.  Ca  seat,  Rusk. 

CHEB0XEE8,  In  their  own  tongue  called  Tsanag^ee.  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  J.  S.  Their  original  home  was  in  the  country  now  forming  par- 
tions  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis^ppi,  and  Tennessee.  Thev  were  then  in 
two  great  divisions,  the  Ottare,  or  Otari,  dweUiDg  in  Uie  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
Airate,  or  £rati.  occupying  the  lower  lands;  and  they  were  further  divided  into  seven 
clans,  each  of  wliich  prolubited  intermarriage  between  its  own  members.  They  adhered 
to  the  English  in  early  colonial  times,  formally  recognized  the  king  in  1780,  and  in  1755 
ceded  territory  and  permitted  the  establishment  of  English  forte.  The  tribe  was  con- 
siderably advanced  in  civllizaUon  when  the  war  of  the  revolution  began.  They  clung 
to  the  royalist  side,  and  in  consequence  their  country  was  laid  waste  by  American  forces. 
They  were  subjugated  after  a  few  years  of  intermittent  war,  during  which  they  lost 
much  territory,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  Nov.  28,  1765,  the^  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  huntine 
grounds.  Then  b^^an  the  ever-recurring  story  of  white  man's  encroachment  and  red 
man's  resistance,  wiUi  the  ultimate  advantage  on  the  aide  of  the  intruders.  By  ttcsties 
in  1791  and  1798,  portions  of  their  territorr  were  surrendered,  aad  many  of  ttmr  peo^ 
emigrated  beyond  the  HississtppL  In  1817,  the  0.  on  the  Arkansas  numbered  8,000. 
Those  who  remained  in  their  old  territory  abandoned  hunting,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  lived  by  agriculture.  But  the  white  men  of  Georgia,  who  coveted  their  lands, 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  remaining  C.  notwithstandmg  the  great  services  which 
they  had  rendered  (1812-lS)  in  the  war  with  England;  and  though  the  Indians  were 
entirely  peaceable,  generally  industrious,  and  were  fast  becoming  Christianized  by  Uie 
efforts  01  Moravian  misuonaries  and  those  of  the  American  board,  the  clamor  for  tlwir 
removal  prevailecL  and  in  July,  1817,  they  were  forced  to  exdiange  their  eastern  Itrnds 
for  territmr  w.  of  the  HissisSppt  The  end  was  not  effected,  however,  without  much 
trouble  ana  bloodshed.  Qeor^  passed  laws  extending  over  the  territory  of  the  C,  by 
whidi  the  Indians  were  pracUculy  outlawed,  deprivra  of  citizenship,  and  prohibited 
from  being  witnesses.  Tliey  app(»led  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  that  body — 
which  long  afterward  decided  that  a  negro  had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound 
to  respect — refused  the  Indians  the  right  to  bring  an  action;  and  finally  the  general 
government  confessed  its  inability  to  fulfill  ite  own  treaty  obiigationa.  But  this  inability 
old  not  prevent  the  federal  government  (in  188S)  from  making  a  treaty  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  uree  jears  later  an  armed 
force  was  sent  into  their  country  to  compel  the  removal.  At  that  time  the  whole  number 
of  Indians  in  their  old  homes  was  about  27,000.  The  Indians  were  themselves  divided; 
one  section,  led  by  John  Ross,  at  first  opposed,  but  at  last  directed  the  removal.  Within 
a  few  years,  after  much  difficulty  and  not  a  few  murders,  their  removal  was  effected. 
Bince  their  occupation  of  a  share  of  the  Indian  territory,  the  C.  have  greatly  advanced 
in  learning  and  in  material  prosperity.  About  1821,  a  member  of  the  tribe  invented  an 
alphabet,  and  books  and  newspapers  have  l>een  printed  In  Uielr  own  language  for  half  a 
century.  In  the  late  civil  war,  they  at  first  favored  the  confederates,  but  the  major- 
ity soon  came  over  to  the  union  side.  Between  the  two  armies,  their  territory 
suffered  severely,  and  they  were  compelled  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  The  territory  of 
the  0.  now  amounte  to  atX)Ut  5,000,000  acres,  and  they  have,  in  the  keeping  of  the 
United  States,  school  and  orphan  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,600,000.  Thev  are 
governed  by  a  national  committee  and  council  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  chief  who  is 
chosen  for  four  years.  In  1890,  the  C.  numbered  29,509.  Tbeir  public  school  system 
Is  admirable.  They  live  in  well-built  villages,  and  are  peaceable  and  industrious.  ^^b< 
lequah  is  their  chief  town,  and  contains  two  colleges  and  a  newspaper  office. 

OHEBOOT.   See  Tobacco 

OHEBBY,  Chrasut,  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  best  known  yields 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  stone-fruits.  This  Is  usually  regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of  pnt- 
nm  (see  Plith),  but  is  erected  fay  some  botanUte  into  a  distinct  genns  on  rmj  stonder 
grounds,  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the  species  of  emuut  and  the  truespedee 
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Df  pruntu  Iwing  tiut,  Id  the  f  omer.  the  young  leaTes  are  condapUcate,  or  folded  up,  ud 
la  the  latter  they  are  convolute,  or  rolled  together.  Two  species  are  pretty  genenlly 
regarded  as  the  parents  of  the  garden  cherries  usually  cultivated,  ppmua  or  cer(u»» 
amum,  and  P.  eeramu  or  O.  «u^am— the  former  havug  the  undenide  of  the  leaves 
hairy  and  a  small  austere  fruit;  the  latter  having  smooth  shining  leaves  and  a  more  juicr 
fruit.  G.  tmum  attains  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet  C,  m^arit  is  a  smaller  tree.  Both 
have  white  flowers  in  clusters  or  nearlv  sessile  umbels,  and  both  are  generally  regarded 
as  natives  of  Britain,  and  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are 
usually  called  QsAir  (ffu^;ne),  and  O.  anwn  is  frequently  planted— not  only  because  it  is 
exceedingly  ornamental  when  in  flower,  but  also  as  a  timber-tree,  bein^  of  rapid  growth, 
with  firm,  strong,  close-grained  wood,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  cabmet-makers,  turn- 
ers, and  musical-instrument  makers.  But  according  to  some  botaniets,  there  is  only  one 
species,  of  which  these  are  varieties ;  and  according  to  others,  C.  tulgaru  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  other  parts  of  western  Aua,  and  is  only  naturalized  in  Europe,  having  been  first 
brou^ttoltalv  byLueuUus,  after  his  victory  over  Mithridates(74B.c.),fromKera8unt» 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bhtck  sea,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  The  cultivated  ^^e- 
ties  of  the  C.  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  very  considerably  in  size,  color,  and  flavor. 
The  fruit  of  the  C.  supplies  the  Inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  France  with  a  principal 
article  of  food,  especuJly  the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners  of  the  forests;  and 
among  Qielr  modes  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  making  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  soups. 
It  ripens  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia  as  far  n.  as  lat.  68°.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
the  public  roads  are  lined  for  many  miles  together  with  avenues  of  0.  trees.  Besides  its 
use  for  the  dessert  and  for  preserves,  the  C.  is  extensively  used  for  making  liquors.  See 
KiBSOHWABeBB ;  LiQUKtrK.  Varieties  of  0.  with  double  flowers,  and  with  peu- 
dolom  bISIlcbe^  are  frequently  planted  for  ornament  in  shrubberies,  and  few  trees  or 
shrubs  are  more  beautiful.  The  aU-aaints  0.  produces  flowers  almost  all  summer,  and 
even  in  autumn.  Its  fruit  is  small  and  rather  acid. — The  other  species  of  C.  are  numer- 
ous. Some  species  are  low,.or  even  prostrate  shrubs,  as  G.  or  P.  eJuutuB-eeranu,  the 
Ground  C.  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia;  and  C.  or  P.  pumila,  the  Baud  C.  of 
North  America. — The  genus  or  sub-genua  eerama  contains  also  the  different  kinds  of 
tdrd  0.  (q.T.}  and  choke  0.  (ch  v-X  including  the  .^nerican  Wild  C.  ,  famous  for  its  med- 
idnal  bark;  the  Mawalub  (01  or  P.  moAoM)  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  the  Oapoluii 
(0.  w  P.  cofwIfiHn)  of  Mexico  and  Fera— the  first  famotia  for  the  fragrance  of  Its  flowers, 
and  the  second  for  the  ftag^voce  of  its  fruit;  audtheChen7-]aurel(q.T.). 

OBSMXt,  a  CO.  in  northern  Nebraska :  formed  1888 ;  drained  by  the  Niobrara  livw  ; 
6688  aqm,  pop. '00,  MSB.  Ca  net,  Vafantine. 

CEEBBT-IATTBEL,  or  LAtTBSXrCHEBBT,  a  name  slven  to  those  spedes  of  onmut  or 
ceratuK  (see  Chbbht)  which  have  evergreen  leaves.  They  are  also  often  called  LAUBBb. 
They  have  small  flowers  in  long  racemes,  and  small  fruit;  the  fruit  of  a  nauseous  taste; 
and  most  parts  of  the  plant,  but  particularly  the  leaves  and  kernels,  remarkably  abound- 
ing in  hydrocyanic  (pnisslc)  acid«  and  theieiore  very  poiBonous. — The  ComcoN  Chkbkt- 
LAUBEi.,  sometimes  called  the  Bat-ladrel  or  L  avbbl-bat,  very  often  spoken  of  simply  as 
the  Laubbl  or  ComoN  Laubsl  (prunus  or  eeramt  lauTo-ceramu),  is  a  shrub,  sometimes 
of  very  large  rise,  with  ovato-lanceolate,  convex,  smooth,  remotely  senated,  Bbioing, 
lowish  green  leaves,  and  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  originally  from  Ajda.  but  is  now 
naturalSed  throu^out  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  ornamental 
shrubs  in  Britain,  where  it  sixers  only  from  such  severe  frosts  as  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings.  Its  leaves  resemble  bitter  almonds  in 
smeliand  taste,  and  contain  in  great  abundance  the  same  essentia]  oil  (see  Alhobds, 
ToLATiui  Oil  op),  rich  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  these  leaves,  by  maceration  in 
water  for  24  hours,  and  subsequent  distiDation,  is  obtained  the  laurd-ioaier  (q.v.),  or 
eli&rrjf-iafir^  vxUer,  sometimes  employed  In  medtdne  as  a  snbstitnte  for  hydrocjwiic 
acid,  and  which  formerly  was  so  modi  used  as  a  poison.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
employed  also  for  flavormg  puddings,  sauces,  etc.,  and  are  safer  for  such  purposes  than 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  ought  to  be  used  with  caution. — Another  species,  also  veiy 
common  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Britain,  but  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  common 
cheny-laniel.  is  the  PoBTcaAL  Ladrbl  (prumu  or  eeratus  Luntanica),  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, a  Isrgo  shrub— sometimes  a  tree— with  dark-green  leaves  and  lateral  racemes.  It 
does  not  grow  so  well  under  the  shade  of  trees  as  the  common  cherry-laurel. 

GHEBBT  TALLBT,  a  village  in  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  06  m.  w.  of  Albany,  reached  l^^ 
way  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  tallroad  ;  pop.  of  the  village,  1890,  686.  The  village 
was  the  soene  of  a  massacre  of  Americans,  dct.  11.  1778,  by  Indians  and  Tories  under 
dlrectloa  of  British  officers  ;  16  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army  and  8^  iuhabitants, 
nearly  all  women  and  children,  were  killed,  and  all  others  carried  Into  captiTity. 
Every  house  in  the  settlement  was  burned. 

OEXB'BIFHBOV,  an  architect  of  Crete,  who.  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  began 
to  build  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  commenced  about  600  b.c.  The  col- 
umns were  erected  about  40  years  later.  It  was  completed  3'iO  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  It  was  called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
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CHEE'SO,  an  iBlond  of  lUyria,  belonging  to  Anstrla,  In  the  Adriatic,  12  m.  ».a.w.  of 
Flame.  A  bridge  unites  It  with  the  adjoining  Isle  of  Losslni.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
106  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop^  1680,  of  8800.  Its  surface  la  gener^y  hlllv  and  ragged,  with 
forests  in  the  north.  The  chief  town  1b  Cheno,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  w.  aide. 
Pop.  aboat  5000. 

CHEBSOR',    Bee  Khbbbon. 

OREBSOVE'Sns,  the  ancient  name  of  several  peninsulas  and  pronumtories  in  Borope, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Crimea  (q.T.X  0.  Jimrka;  Gallipoli  (q.T.X  O.  Jwv- 
eia;  and  Jutland  (q.T.),  C.  GwnMea. 

CHEBT,  or  Hornbtoits,  a  variety  of  quartz,  aiways  massive,  and  having  a  kind  of 
graauiar  appearance  and  structure.  It  is  common  m  the  mounUuD  limestone,  oolite, 
and  greensand  formations;  sometimes  forms  rocks;  and  often  contains  petrifactions. 
It  paraes  into  common  auartz  and  cihalcedony,  also  Into  flint  and  flioty  date.  Its  colors 
ue  gray,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  or  brown.  The  name  G.  is  sometimes  limited  to 
tike  fleer  varieties,  ana  the  coarser  are  called  honstone. — The  name  C.  is  very  commonly 
jriven  to  the  siliciouB  concretions  which  occur  as  nodules  and  layers  in  limestone  rocks, 
like  flints  in  the  chalk.  When  these  materials  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
limestone  useless  for  economical  parpoaes,  it  is  said  to  be  "  cherty." 

CHE&T'BET  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ceort's  Eye  or  Island),  a  t.  In  the  co.  of  Sarrey,  on  alow 
•trip  of  land  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and 
the  brtfOk  from  Vir^ia  water,  20  m.  w.8.w.  of  London.  It  is  irregularly  built,  cbie^ 
consistiog  of  two  long  cross-streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
malt  ana  flour.  Many  vegetables  are  raised  for  the  London  market.  Pop.  '91, 11,800 
C.  arose  iu  a  monastery  founded  in  666,  and  rebuilt  in  964  by  Edgar  and  the  Benedictine 
monks.  The  South  Saxon  kings  had  a  seat  here  during  the  heptarchy.  Charles  James 
Fox  hved  on  St.  Anne's  Mil,  an  abrupt  elevation  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Cowley 
the  poel  resided  In  Chertsey. 

JHESUB,  in  the  plural  cherubim  or  cAeruAs,  Is  tbe  Hebrew  name  of  a  winged  creature 
with  a  human  counteoance,  which  in  the  Scriptures  ia  almost  always  represented  in 
connection  with  Jehovah,  and  especially  as  drawing  his  chariot-throne.  Chenibim  are 
flrat  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  guards  of  paradise;  a  G.  with  a  flaming  swoid 
hindered  the  return  of  the  expelled  human  pair.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  taberna- 
cle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  cherubim  wrought  in  eraboraed  metal  were  represented 
above  the  mercy-seat,  or  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  so  that  they  appeared  to 
rise  out  of  it.  Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  wrou^t  into  the  hangings  of  Uie  Holy  of 
Holies.  Tbe  cherubim  that  appear  in  the  visions  of  ^zekiel  and  the  revelations  of  John 
depart  much  from  the  early  representations.  In  Ezekiel  they  have  the  body  of  a  man, 
whose  head,  besides  a  human  couatenanoe,  has  also  that  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle: 
they  are  provided  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  support  the  chariot  of  Jehovah,  and 
serve  to  fly,  while  the  other  two  cover  the  body;  the  oands  are  under  the  wings,  and 
the  whole  body  is  spaneled  with  ioaumerable  eyes.  In  tbe  revelation,  four  cherubim, 
covered  with  e^es,  and  naving  six  wings,  surround  the  throne  of  Jehovah;  the  first  has 
the  face  of  a  lion,  the  second  of  an  oz,  the  third  of  a  man,  and  tbe  fourth  of  an  ea^Ie. 
This  gave  rise  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  four  evangelists, 
the  human  countenance  being  associated  with  Matthew,  that  of  the  lion  with  Mark,  of 
Che  ox  with  Luke,  and  of  the  eagle  with  John.  Host  Jewish  writers  and  Christiiin 
fathers  conceived  the  cherubim  as  angels;  and  Dionysius  tbe  Areopagite,  in  his  Cele^M 
^erarehjf,  makes  thera  a  separate  class  in  tbe  first  hierarchy.  Most  theologians  ako 
considered  them  as  angels,  until  Michaelis  showed  them  to  lie  a  poetical  creation;  and 
Herder,  in  his  Spirit  ^Heln-m  Poetry,  compared  tbem  to  the  grifflns  that  wstch  treasures, 
and  other  faliuloua  figures.  In  Christian  art,  thrv  are  ^nerally  representcid  as  sexless 
figures,  with  wings  from  the  shoulders,  the  legs  also  being  either  covered  by  wings,  or 
having  wings  substituted  for  them.  Very  often  they  liave  also  a  glory  round  tbe 
head. 

CHEBUBIVI,  Maria  Luiqi  Gablo  Zenobid  Sai.tatorb,  an  emlaent  Italian  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Florence  on  the  8th  or  14lh  of  Sept,  1760.  and  was  tiie  tenth  child 
of  a  musician  Id  the  Persia  theatre    He  began  to  studv  music  at  the  age  of  six.  under 


work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo  in  D,  and  by  1776  his  list  Included  a  Te  Deum  and  an  ora- 
torio. Granted  an  allowance  by  the  grand-duke,  he  went  to  Bologna  in  1776.  spending 
there  and  at  Milan,  four  years  under  Sarti,  from  whom  he  acquired  bis  remarkatde 
knowledge  of  conLterpoint  and  fngue.  In  1780  his  first  opera,  Quinto  Faitio,  was  pro- 
duced, and  was  followed  quickly  by  other  dramatic  works.  In  1784  he  went  to  London 
and  held  the  post  of  composer  to  the  king  for  one  year.  Here  two  operas,  Za  /tnto 
Pfhteipeun  and  OivUo  Sabino,  were  broneht  out.  In  1785  he  vkited  Pans,  and  later, 
Turin,  and  produced  Tfpenia  in  AvUHe  (1787-88).  returning  In  1788  to  make  Paris  his 
home.  DSmopKnon  (1788)  indicated  that  he  was  adopting  a  npw  s^rle.  and  Lodauka 
(1791)  proved  that  he  bad  abandoned  the  ItEht  Neapolitan  stvleof  his  earlier  works. 
Among  later  operas  were  Bfim  a794) :  MM6n,  (1797) ;  L'SSttileris  Portvgaiae  OTW)  ; 
Cm  Deux  Jimn4e»,  also  called  Die  WaaaertrOger,  and  omsidered  his  operatic  mastcipkoe 
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SBOO) ;  Anaervon  (1808) ;  tad  Mt  BAa  (1888),  s  mnftten  work.  origbuOy  ciDed 
oulumrgi  (about  1798). 
lo  1795  Cheroblni  vbb  appolntad  one  of  Um  uMpcetam  det  ^tudn  in  me  new  con- 
HTvatoTy  of  mudc.  In  1806  ne  vent  to  Vienna  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Toval  tbeatre. 
retumlnK  discouraged  to  France  tn  1806,  and  after  a  period  of  melancholia  catered 
In  1806,  anriog  a  casual  visit  to  Belgium,  on  a  new  field  of  compobltion — sacred  music, 
b^inning  witn  a  Mass  in  F  (1809;,  and  after  that  date  wrote  little  el^e.  In  1814  he  was 
mue  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1815  ChcrubiDi  visited 
London,  where  he  compose a  symphony  and  overtures  for  the  Philharmonic  Sodety. 
In  1816  be  was  appointed,  with  I^eaeur,  musician  and  superintendent  of  the  king's 
chapel,  and  in  1823  director  of  the  Paris  conserratoire,  which  he  advanced  to  the  high 
standard  it  still  preserves.  He  died  at  Paris,  May  15.  1843.  Cheriibioi  has  Iteen  called 
"  the  link  between  classic  idealism  and  modern  romanticism."  "His  sacred  compo- 
sitions, notably  the  requiems  in  C  and  D  (1817  and  1836)  are  distinguished  by  a  severe 
grandeur,  and  his  dramatic  work  by  brilliant  and  original  instrumental  effects."  His 
work  on  counterpoint  (1885)  is  still  a  standard,  bee  the  memoirs  of  Berlioz  ;  Bellas!^ 
CAerubint  (1874)  with  catalogue  of  compoeitionB,  and  the  memoir  br  Pougin ;  and 
Croweet'a  £7/i«ruMn>  (N^.  Y.,  1890). 

CBSBJJfSCIj  a  Qerman  tribe  first  mentioned  hy  Csesar.  They  first  dwelt  n.  of  the 
Silva  Bacencis,  or  Harz  forest,  but  the  exact  boundaries  of  their  territory  cannot  be 
ascertained.  They  are  chiefly  memorable  in  connection  with  their  great  leader  Arminius, 
or  Hermann,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  other  Oerman  tril)ca,  attacked  and 
anniliilated  Uie  Boman  legiona  under  Varus,  in  the  forest  of  Teutnbujrg,  9  a.d.  After 
the  death  of  Arminius,  internal  strifes  broke  out  among  the  C,  and  lacitus  says  tliat 
they  were  subjugated  by  the  Cbatti,  a  neighboring  tribe.  Notwithstaoding  this,  they 
agam  appear  aa  the  chief  tribe  in  the  military  league  of  the  Siixons  about  the  end  of  the 
m  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  they  are  included  among  the  peoples  who 
had  leagued  against  Constanune,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  are  still  mentioned 
distinctively  by  Ciaudian. 

OHEB'TIL,  AiUhrisetu  eenfaUum,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  has  been  long  cultl- 
Tated  as  a  pot-herb,  and  used  in  soupa  and  for  a  garnish,  etc..  in  the  same  manner  as 

nley.  It  is  much  moreused  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  Britain. 
I  a  native  of  Europe,  naturaiixed  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  have  a 
peculiar,  somewhat  nveeUsli,  pleasantly  aiomatio  amell  ana  taste,  by  which  the  plant 
may  be  known  from  Its  congener  o^hHieu*  mUgarv  or  snimttv  ontftmeiu,  a  poisonous 
weed,  whose  leaves  have  a  diMigreeable  smell,  and  which  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
bii^id  fruit.  There  fs  a  nriety  of  C.  with  large  roots,  for  the  sake  of  wliich  it  is  culti- 
Tt^ed. — The  umbelliferous  plant  called  Vkm tra  CouB  or  Shbphkbd'b  Nbedlb  {icaruiim 
fXMten  or  8.  peeten  neneria),  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  often 
found  in  corn-fields,  and  remarkable  for  the  appearance  and  large  size  of  ita  fruity 
and  another  species  {3.  auttraUM)  which  grows  in  the  &  of  Europe,  have  a  taste  and 
smell  resembtiug  C,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  on  the  conunent.  Bwbbt  O.  w 
BwEKT  Cicely  (myrrhU  odorata;  teemdiiB  odorata  of  the  older  botanists),  a  lutive  of  the 
•.  of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses  in 
Britain,  aluongh  probably  not  a  true  native.  Is  frequently  cultivated  in  Qermany  under 
the  name  of  £^m'«A  G.  or  amat  chervil.  In  Scotland,  the  plant  is  commonly  called 
myrrh  by  the  peasantry.  Its  smell  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  bees;  and  the  inside*  of 
empty  hives  are  sometimes  rubbed  with  its  leaves,  to  induce  swarms  to  enter. — Ths 
species  of  eharophj/Uum,  coarse  weeds,  are  also  called  chervil. 

CHEBWELL,  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Isis  or  Thames  near  Oxford,  England. 
The  river  comes  from  the  county  of  Korlhamptonshire  into  Oxfordsliire,  of  which 
county  it  forms  the  western  boundiu*y  for  a  considerable  distance. 

CHE8AFEAXE  BAT,  the  largest  inlet  on  the  Atlantic  coastof  the  United  States,  being 
200  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  40  broad.  Its  entrance,  13  m.  wide,  has,  on  the  n.,  cape 
Charles,  in  lat  87°  8"  n.,  and  long.  76"  3'  w. ;  and  on  the  s.,  cape  Henry,  in  lat.  86°  66'  n., 
and  long.  76*  4'  w.,  both  promontories  being  ia  Virginia.  0.  B.  has  numerous  arms, 
which  receive  many  navigable  rivers,  sach  as  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Patapsco  on  the 
n.,  through  Maryland;  the  James  on  the  s.w.,  from  Virginia;  and  the  Potomac  on  tlie 
w..  between  these  two  states.  Unlike  the  shallow  sounds  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
this  network  of  gulfs  and  estuaries,  to  say  nothing  of  its  noble  feeders,  affords  depth 
of  water  for  ships  of  any  burden,  virtually  carrying  the  ocean  up  to  ttw  wluures  of 
Baltimore  and  the  arsenals  of  Washington. 

0HB8AFSAEE,  a  magisterial  dist.  of  Elizabeth  city,  Va.;  pop.  '00,  9815.  Chess^ 
peake  city  is  a  vill.  in  same  co. ;  on  Chesapeake  bay,  near  rort  Monroe,  and  on  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk  railroad. 

CHWBIDBV,  WiLLiAH,  an  English  surgeon  and  raatomlst,  was  b.  In  1688,  at  Bar< 
row-K>n-thc-Hi1i,  in  I«lcestershlre.  He  commenced  his  medical  studies  at  fifteen,  at 
twenty-three  established  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  In  the  (OHowIng  year 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  afterwanis  appointed  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  George's,  and  Westminster  hospitals,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation 
as  an  operator.   In  tills  respect,  few  surgeons,  if  any,  ever  surpassed  him.  He  died  at 
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Bath,  Ufh  ApiH,  17B3.  C.'s  prindral  works  are  Anatomff  ^  the  HutTian  Body  (1718), 
1(^F  a  text-book  on  the  sabject  in  fSngland;  a  TYeaiiae  on  the  Operation  for  ths  Stone 
(171^;  and  Otteoloffg,  or  Anatomy  w  Bone*  (1788).  He  also  contributed  severat 
Tahuude  papen  to  U6  ifliiloBOphlul  tranaacttons  of  the  royal  society. 

OHEBHIBE,  a  CO.  in  b.w.  New  Hampshire,  bordering  on  Yermont  and  Hassachosettt, 
bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Connecticut  and  drained  by  the  Ashuelot  river,  and  traveraed 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Fitchburg  railroads;  784  sq.  m.;  pop.  'dO,  29,679.  It 
has  a  hilly  surface,  with  some  mountains,  the  highest  being  Grrand  Monadn%>ck.  There 
are  several  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  along 
the  rivers.  The  c^ef  i«oauctlons  are  gndn,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  DuttO',  cheese,  and 
maple  sugar;  and  there  are  also  many  manvfectories.   Co.  seat,  Keene. 

0HE8HIBS,  a  maritime  CO.  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  n.  by  the  river  Mersey,  and 
partly  also  by  the  Irish  sea,  in  lat.  62°  66'  to  68°  54'  n.,  Iodk-  1°  47'  to  8°  11'  west.  Ita 
greatest  length  from  n.e.  to  &w.  is  68  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  82;  area,  1062  sq.m..  of 
which  only  ^  is  uncultivated;  circuit,  200  m.,  of  which  8  are  coast  The  surface  fonns 
mn  extenuve  nearly  level  pl^n  between  the  Derbyshire  ud  Welsh  mountains,  well 
wooded,  and  studded  with  small  lakes  or  meres,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  grazing  and 
dairy  tracts,  which  are  among  the  most  important  in  England.  This  plun,  comprising 
four  fifths  of  the  surface,  rests  on  new  red  sandstone,  and  is  crossed,  near  the  middle, 
by  a  tractof  high  nound  running  s.w.  from  a  promontoiy  overlooking  the  Mersey,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Weaver,  to  Beeston  castle  rocK,  866  ft.  nigh.  On  the  e.  border  of  the 
oo.  is  a  line  of  new  red  sandsfame  hills.  In  ttie  n.e.  ia  part  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field. 
In  the  e.  ore  la^  tracts  of  peat,  and  much  of  the  co.  u  wet  and  rushy.  The  n.w.  part 
of  C.  forms  a  hunmer-headed  peninsula  called  WIttbI,  about  8  m.  broad,  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey.  Coal-measures  appear  on  the  w.  side  of  this  peninsula, 
as  well  as  on  the  w.  border  of  the  main  part  of  the  county.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Dee,  Mersey,  and  Weaver,  which  are  navigable.  The  Dee  skirts  the  co.  on  the  w.  65 
m..  and  the  Mersey  on  the  n.  for  40  mUes.  The  Weaver  rises  in  the  e.  part  of  the  oo., 
and  runs  40  m.  w.n.w.  Into  the  Mersey.  The  co.  contains  an  almost  unrivaled  ETjrstem 
of  canals,  iQcluding  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  canal,  and  is  traversed  by  the  mam  line 
of  the  London  aod  Liverpool  railway,  and  the  Crewe,  Cheater,  and  Holyhead  railivwr. 
The  chief  mineral  products  an  rock-mlt  and  ooal.  llie  rack-aalt,  discovered  in  1870, 
and  mined  by  gunpowder,  li  found  near  the  Weaver  and  its  branches  espedally  near 
Korwich,  at  the  depth  of  28  to  48  yards,  in  two  beds,  the  upper  one  being  15  to  35  yards, 
and  the  lower  one  above  40  yards  thick,  under  a  stratum  of  hard  rock,  26  to  86  yarda 
thick.  The  mines,  one  occupying  85  acres,  when  lighted  up,  resemble  a  faiTy  pulace 
sparkling  with  gems  and  crystal.  Much  salt  is  also  made  from  brine-spring  20  to  40 
yards  deep.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  n.e.  part  of  the  county.  There  are  also  lead  (with 
cobalt)  and  copper-mines,  and  in  almost  eray  part  of  the  co.  freestone,  lime^ne, 
millstone,  and  mlarl  aro  found.  The  climate  is  moist.  Tlie  soU  is  mostly  a  clayey  or 
sandy  loam,  with  marl  and  peat,  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  fitted 
for  pasturi^,  daiiy-farming,  and  cheese-making,  which  are  the  chief  agricultural  occu- 
pations. 'The  hedgerows  abound  in  oala.  0.  is  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agri- 
cultural county.  Its  chief  products  are  sUk,  cotton,  ribbons,  fancy  goods,  linen,  shoes, 
hats,  chunicals,  nails,  rope,  flies,  etc.  Shlpbuildingls  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Fop,  in  1891,  780,<Ui8.  The  chief  towns  are  Chester  (the  co.  town)  Macclesfldd, 
8to^port,  Congleton,  Kntitsford,  and  Birkenhead.  The  co.  of  C.  returns  8  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  C.  has  some  Roman  roads,  tumuli,  barrows,  remains  of  religious 
houses,  and  many  old  castles  and  halls.  The  12th  Roman  legion  occupied  Chester 
till  the  3d  century.  Egbert,  in  828,  added  C.  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
William  the  conqueror  erected  C.  into  a  co.  pahitine,  under  Hu^  Lupus,  with  an 
independent  parliament  and  8  barons.  Heur  VUL  subordinated  it  to  the  Eng^  crown ; 
but  C.  did  not  send  representatives  to  the  English  parliament  till  1B49,  and  the  separate 
jurisdiction  ceased  entirely  only  in  18S1. 

GHUHB,  AsDRt  Dr.   See  Duchbsnb, 

OHESKET,  Ch&klks  Cornwallis,  1828-76;  a  brevet«oI.  In  the  British  royal  engi- 
neers, who  first  attracted  attention  by  A  MSitarg  View  ofBtimi  Campa^gnK  in  V»^n»* 
and  Maryland,  published  in  1868,  which  was  followed  two  years  later  by  Campaignt  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  both  works  having  reference  to  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  from  which  he  receivedthe  greatest  fame  at  home  was  WattHeo  Lec~ 
tare$.  He  published,  also,  The  Military  Betonree*  qf  Prwsia  and  P^nne^i  Baemt  CSumgm 
in  the  Art  cf  War;  and  Buayi  in  Modem  Military  Biography. 

CHB8HET,  Francis  Rawimk,  1789-1873,  a  British  soldier  who  projected  aod  led 
the  Euphrates  expedition  by  an  overland  route  to  India  in  18S5-6.  He  was  a  brig.gen. 
in  China  in  1848,  nuj.gen.  In  1855,  and  gen.  in  1868.  He  wrote  Bhtpediiionfor  the  Snrteg 
i^Suphratee  and  T^ru:  Obtertati<mt  on  the  and  Preaent  Btatee  of  Ffre-arm$;  Stt$». 
JMM  OimfNi^  ^18S&-M:  and  ilTor^^ 
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QHUB  (Fr.  Mm,  Got.  mAocA).  The  origin  of  this,  the  most  purely  iDtellecttul  of 
mil  games  of  skill,  has  been  much  dispnled;  thus  much  mAj  now  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain, that,  under  the  Banacrit  name  of  ehaturanga,  a  game,  easenUally  the  same  as  mod- 
em G.,  was  played  In  HlnduBtau  nearly  9,000  years  ago.  In  its  graduu  diffusion  throuj^ 
the  world  in  succeeding  a^es,  the  game  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  modiflm- 
tions,  both  in  nature  and  m  name;  but  marked  traces  of  its  early  Asiatic  origin  and 
descent  are  still  discerned  by  the  learned  in  Its  nomenclature  and  other  characteristica 
Prom  Hindustan,  C.  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Arabia.  The  Arabs,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  8th  c,  introduced  the  same  into  Spun  and  the  rest  of  western  Europe; 
and  in  England,  chess-play  seems  to  hare  been  known  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
Into  ConstantlDOple,  and  probably  some  other  cities  of  eastern  Europe,  the  game  may 
have  been  imported  from  Persia  at  a  period  earlier  than  its  Moorish  conveyance  into  Bpidn. 

The  oilf^nal  Hindu  game  was  played  on  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares,  as  now.  but 
by  four  p&rtont,  two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in  whist  Hence  the  name  e/iaturanga, 
from chatur,  "tour,"  and  anga,  "  a  member"  or  "component  part."  The  name ahatrof^, 
used  by  the  Fenians  and  Arabs,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  EnffUsfa,  French,  and 
other  European  names  are  derived  from  the  Persian  term  shah,  "^ng."  Cheek,  the 
warning  when  the  king  is  in  danger,  is  bat  another  form  of  aAah;  in  fact,  "  king"  is 
sometimes  used  tor  "obeek,"  and  in  German  a^ach  is  both  the  name  of  the  game  and 
the  term  of  warning.  The  term  nwjfc  is  from  the  Bans,  rvAo,  Pera.  rukh,  meaning  a  ship 
or  chariot;  pavm  is  s^d  to  be  from  peim,  an  attendant,  or  foot-soldier. 

The  books  written  upon  C.  "would  form  a  tolerably  laree  library."  Ofworksontho 
antiquities  of  the  subject,  we  may  mention  Dr.  D.  Forbes's  HUtory  ^  Chen  (Lend.  I860). 
The  nest  modem  practical  works  on  the  u-t  of  chess-play  are  the  Che$tplM/er'»  Wmd- 
book;  C.  Freudt;  and  Chen:  Iheoryand  Practice,  by  Staunton;  Morphy's  Game*  at  C, 
edited  by  Lowenthal;  Jaenisch's  Treaiiee  on  the  i^ming*,  translated  oy  Walker;  and 
Horwitz  and  Rung's  Qftleeiion  of  End-pantee.  See  also  O.  Conlel,  iOAror  ^urih  die 
SehaehOeorie  (Berlin.  1888). 

The  game  of  C.  is  played  upon  a  square  board  marked  oat  into  alz^-fonr  sqaara 
divisions,  which  are  colored  utemately  black  and  white,  In  order  tbo  more  cleany  to 
determine  and  denote  the  respectire  movements  of  the  several  pleoes.  In  placing  the 
board  for  play,  each  player  must  always  have  a  white  comer  square  at  his  right  hand. 
There  are  two  sets  of  pieces,  of  opposite  colors,  of  sixteen  men  each,  and  of  various 
powers  according  to  tiieir  rank.  These  sets  of  men  are  arrayed  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  attack,  defend,  and  captursL  like  hostile  armies.  The  accompanying  diagram  will 
best  explain  the  naine,  form,  ana  place  of  each  man  at  the  commencement  of  ue  game: 


White. 


Knlgfat. 


The  superior  officers  occupying  the  first  row  on  each  side  are  called  pieeee;  the  infe- 
rior men,  all  alike,  standing  on  Oie  row  immedlatdy  in  front  of  the  ^eces,  are  called 
fawne.  TtuAx  moves  and  powers,  along  with  the  peculiar  terms  nsed  In  C.  mar  be 
briefly  described  as  follom: 
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Apavjn,  at  hisfint  move,  may  advance  either  odo  or  two  squarea,  Btraightforward; 
bnt  arter  having  oDce  moved,  he  caa  only  advance  a  sin^de  square  at  a  time.  In  capturing* 
an  adveTse  piece,  however,  a  pawn  movesone  square  aiagonaJiy,  eitheriight  or  left;  but 
the  pawn  never  moves  backward.  On  arriving  at  an  8th  square,  or  the  extreme  line  of 
the  board,  a  pawn  may  be  exchanged  for  any  ^ece  his  owner  chooses  to  call  for,  except 
a  king,  so  that  a  player  mav  have  several  queens  on  the  hoard  at  once.  If,  on  moving 
two  squarea,  a  pawn  pass  by  an  adverse  pawn  vhich  has  arrived  at  the  6th  line,  the 
advanced  adverse  pawn  may  talie  the  other  inpambiffiD.  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  latter  had  moved  but  one  square. 

A  bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  diagona&y;  Init  dlagonallj  only;  therefore  a 
Uahop  can  never  ctiange  the  color  of  his  square. 

A  knij^t  moves  two  squares,  so  as  always  to  change  color— that  is,  he  moves  one 
square  forward  or  backward,  and  one  diagonally.  On  account  of  this  crooked  move- 
ment, he  can  leap  over  or  between  any  surroandlng  pieces;  and  therefore  a  kni^t^s 
check — unless  he  can  be  taken — always  compels  the  king  to  move. 

The  rook,  or  castle,  moves  any  number  of  squares  forward,  backwturd,  or  side  wise, 
bat  not  diagonally. 

The  queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  pieces,  and  moves  over  any  number  of 
squares,  either  in  straio^it  lines  or  diagonals,  forward,  backwud,  or  sidewise;  so  that 
her  action  is  a  union  oi  that  of  the  rook  and  bishop.  At  starting,  the  queen  always 
stands  on  a  square  of  her  own  color. 

*  The  king  u  the  most  Important  piece  on  the  board,  as  the  game  depends  npon  his 
safety.  He  moves  only  one  square  at  once,  in  any  direction,  except  when  he  eaiOet  a 
term  to  be  explained  presently.  The  king  cannot  be  taken;  but  when  anv  other  pteoB 
attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  in  cheek,  and  must  either  move  out  of  check  or  tnte^oae 
some  one  of  his  subjects,  unless  the  checking  piece  can  be  captured.  When  there  is 
no  means  of  rescuing  the  king  from  check,  ne  is  said  to  be  checkmated,  and  the 
game  is  over.  Of  course,  the  two  kings  can  never  meet,  as  they  would  be  in  check  to 
each  other.  Dtmble-check  is  when  a  piece,  bv  being  moved,  not  only  gives  check  itself, 
but  also  discovers  a  previously  masked  attack  firom  another. 

GuUing  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  king  <mce  in  h  game.  The  move  Is  performed 
either  with  the  king's  rook  or  queen's  rook— In  the  fomer  case,  the  king  is  moved  to  tlw 
king's  knight's  square,  and  the  king's  rook  Is  placed  on  the  king's  bi^op's  square;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  king  is  played  to  the  oueen's  bishop's  square,  and  tba  queen  s  rook  is 
played  to  the  queen's  square.  But  the  king  cannot  ciutle  after  having  once  moved,  nor 
at  a  moment  when  he  is  actually  in  check,  nor  with  a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor  when 
he  iMSses  over  a  square  attacked  or  checked  by  an  adverse  piece,  nor  when  any  piece 
stands  lietween  him  and  the  rook  with  which  ne  would  castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of 
castling  either  the  king  or  rook  would  have  to  capture  an  adverse  piece. 

A  dravm,  game  results  from  ndther  player  being  able  to  checkmate  the  other:  thus,  a 
king  left  alone  on  each  Ude  must  Of  course  produce  a  draw,  as  do  also  a  king  with  a 
bishop,  or  a  knight,  against  a  king. 

^cienuUe,  or  the  not  being  able  to  move  either  the  king  or  any  otlier  piece,  also  con- 
stitutes a  drawn  game. 

Oddt  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  which  »  stronger  plaver  should  give  to  a 
weaker:  thus,  the  removal  of  a  rook  or  knight  fran  the  better  player's  forces  may  be 
faSx  odds;  or  If  the  players  are  m<»e  near^  matched,  the  one  may  give  a  pawn,  wltn 
the  odds  of  a  pawn  are  given,  it  is  always  nnderstood  to  be  ttie  king's  Uuop's  pawn. 

QamMt  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sacriHoe  of  a  pawn  einy  In  the  game,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  an  attacking  position  with  the  pieces. 

Supposing  the  worth  of  a  pawn  to  be  represented  by  unity,  the  following  is  a  toler- 
able average  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  pieces:  Pawn  1,  bislrapS,  knight 
B.  king  4,  rook  6,  queen  9. 

The  chess-men  being  placed,  the  plurers  begin  the  engaranent  by  moving  alternately; 
each  aiming  to  gain  a  numerical  superiority  by  capturing  his  opponwt's  men,  as  well  as 
such  advantages  of  portion  as  may  conduce  to  victory. 

The  rows  of  squares  running  straight  np  and  down  the  board  an  called  jSIm,  those 
mnning  from  side  to  dde  are  called  met,  uid  those  nmnlng  obliquely  across  are  termed 
tHagortala. 

The  playing  ovw  the  following  short  game  win  serve  the  learner  as  a  Uttleinitlatray 

practice: 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  King's  Pawn  two. 
t.  King's  Bishop  to  Queen's  Bishop's  4th. 
8.  Queen  to  King's  Rook's  Qth. 
4.  Queen  takes  ^ng's  Bishop's  Pawn,  giv- 
ing Black  checkmate. 


1.  King's  Pawn  two. 

a.  King's  Bishop  to  Q  Bp's  4th. 

8.  King's  Kni^  to  K  £^'s  8d. 


•  Taking  Is  •Jwaya  performed  by  UMng  the  captured  man  from  the  board,  aad  pUcfafftko  sular 
onUsHiiiare.  The  pawn  U  the  only  ixuui  whooe  mode  of  tftldn^  dlffen  from  hla  or^ait^moTsT^ 
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tbio  foregoing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  checkmate  is  caUed  the  Sehalat't  mate,  and  Is 
(rften  pncticed  upon  young  and  nnwaiy  players.  Any  contractions  need,  Boch  as  "K" 
for  king,  **  B  "  for  biuiop,  etc..  will  readily  oe  understood  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams. 

In  tne  conduct  of  the  game,  and  in  the  practice  of  C,  the  followiag  rules,  precepts, 
and  hints  will  be  found  veiy  generally  useful : 

Flay  forth  your  minor  pieces  early,  and  castle  your  king  in  good  time.  Tou  may 
sometimes  delay  castling  with  advantwe,  but  not  often. 

Do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  establlu.  an  enduring  attack  wiUi  half  your  forces  at 
home. 

Seek  to  let  your  style  of  play  be  attacking;  and  remember  the  gaining  or  loring  of 
time  in  your  measures  is  the  element  of  winning  or  Icwing  the  game. 
/Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  nor  euflter  yourself  or  your  opponent  to 
infringe  any  other  of  the  laws  of  the  game. 

You  will  find,  when  first  player,  Uiat  the  opening,  springing  from  your  playing  Ist 
king's  pawn  two,  and  then  your  king's  knight  to  the  bisiiop's  8d,  is  one  ot  the  nest 
that  you  can  adopt ;  but  do  not  adhere  to  any  one  opening  only. 

If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defenslTe  opening,  you  may  pl^  king's  pawn 
one.  and  follov  up  with  Q  PS,  and  Q  B  P  S. 

Next  to  playing  with  good  playera,  nothing  will  conduce  to  improvement  more  than 
loc^Dg  on  at  two  expert  playera  whilst  they  play.  Wanting  these  advuitages,  it  Is  best 
to  pUy  over  openings,  and  actual  games,  from  books  or  journals. 

To  prevent  blunders  and  oversights,  always  endeavor  to  perceive  the  motive  of  your 
adversary's  move  before  you  play;  and  look  often  round  the  board  to  see  that  you  are 
not  losing  sight  of  any  better  move  than  the  one  you  Intended,  or  that  you  are  not 
suffering  yourself  to  be  tempted  tn'  a  bait. 

When  an  oidooker,  never  interlsre. 

Alwi^  endeavor  to  lose  with  good  temper,  and  to  bear  your  adversarjr'B  faults  with 
a  good  grace. 

The  Laws  of  CHEsa— The  laws  of  C.  are  at  present  in  a  somewhat  unsettled, 
unsatisfactory  condition;  but  the  following  are  the  principal  prevailing  regulations  of 
the  game: 

I.  If  any  error  have  been  committed  in  the  placing  of  the  board  or  men,  either  playw 
may  claim  that  the  nme  shall  be  ^■'■'"^  as  it  stands,  after  four  moves  hKve  been  com- 
pleted on  each  side,  out  not  else. 

5.  A  move  once  made,  by  your  having  moved  a  piece  and  left  hold  ot  it,  cannot  be 
retracted. 

8.  If  you  touch  a  piece,  yon  must  play  that  piece;  but  as  long  as  you  retain  your 
hold,  you  can  play  it  where  you  like.  If  you  touch  a  piece  that  cannot  move,  your 
opponent  may  compel  you  to  play  your  king,  unless  the  king  be  unable  to  move.  WhMi 
you  touch  your  pieces  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adjusting  them,  you  are  bound  to  say  so. 

4.  If  you  make  a  false  move,  your  opponent  may  either  cause  you  to  retract  it  and 
move  your  king,  or  he  may  claim  tnat  theialae  more  dtall  stand,  or  that  you  Shall  mako 
a  l^al  move  wuh  tlie  same  piece,  at  his  pleasure. 

0.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  <^^)onenfs  man,  he  mar  compel  you  to  take  that  man; 
or  if  tliat  be  impossible,  to  mova  yonr  king,  prov^ed  oe  can  move  without  going  into 
check. 

6.  If  on  the  king  being  checked,  doe  notice  is  not  ^ven,  the  pl^rer  whose  king  Is 
attacked  is  not  Iwund  to  notice  iL 

7.  In  every  fresh  game,  except  when  one  is  drawn,  the  first  move  alternates. 

8.  Drawn  games  counting  aa  no  cames  at  all.  the  player  who  had  the  first  move  in  a 
drawn  game  is  also  entitled  to  it  in  Uie  next  C^hb  absard  regulation  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete;  and  it  is  now  a  common  agrenoent  in  id^riag  a  series  of  game%  that  the  move 
dull  invariably  alternate.) 

9.  Aplayer  who  ^ves  the  odds  of  a  piece,  is  entitied  to  the  first  move. 

10.  The  time  for  constderatiOD  of  a  move  is  not  limited;  but  a  player  leaving  a  game 
unfinished  without  his  opponent's  permission,  loses  such  fi;ame. 

II.  When  at  the  ena  of  a  game  one  player  is  left  with  just  sufficient  superiorly  of 
force  to  win— such  as  a  king  and  rook  agdnst  king,  king  and  two  bishops,  or  king, 
knight,  and  bishop  against  king— he  who  Has  the  n^ter  force  most  ^ve  dieckmato 
wiuin  fifty  moves  on  each  side,  or  else  the  game  is  adjudged  to  be  drawn.  This  law  is 
framed  to  preront  nnsklltfu]  players  from  wearying  their  opponents  by  persiBting  in  the 
attempt  to  accomplish  what  they  are  too  untutored  to  effect;  and  it  is  perfectly  just, 
since  the  allotted  number  of  moves  is  amply  large  enou^  and  to  spare. 

13.  In  case  of  any  dispute  about  the  taws,  both  players  are  to  agree  as  to  an  umpire, 
whose  decision  is  to  be  considered  final. 

As  there  is  no  branch  of  cbess-study  better  calculated  to  advance  the  skill  of  a  learner 
than  the  attentively  playing  over  reciDrded  games  between  first-rate  players,  we  have 

Svcn  an  example  of  a  game  played  blindfold,  rimnltaneously  with  five  other  games,  by 
e  celebrated  American  chess-player,  Paul  Morphy.  This  gentleman  visited  Enriand 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  in  18S6,  and  in  his  contests  with  the  best  playns  nStly 
carried  all  before  him,  so  that  he  soon  ranked  as  the  greatest  chess-player  living. 
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White— Mr.  UrajA^. 
1.  PtoK4. 

a.  EKttoBa 

9,  EBtoQB4. 
4  P  to  Q  Et  4. 

6.  PtoQBS. 
«.  PtoQ4. 

7.  Castles. 
Bto  R8. 
to  Q  Et  8. 
Et  takes  P. 

, takes  B. 
RtoQ. 
to  E  Ra 

14.  Et  takes  Et 

15.  B  to  E  2. 

16.  P  to  E  B  < 

17.  EBtoB^ch. 
Bto  Eta 
RtoE 
takes  P. 

SI.  RtoEa 
takes  R. 
takes  Et  P.  ch. 
to  E  B  6. 
E  takes  a 
96.  E  takes  B. 
37.  R  to  E  Et,  and  wins. 


Black— Mr.  C  . 

1.  PtoE4. 

a  Q  Et  to  B  a 

a  EBtoQB4. 
4  BtakesEtP. 
6.  BtoQR4. 

6.  P  takes  P. 

7.  P  takes  P. 

8.  P  to  Q  a 

9.  EEttoRa 

10.  EB  takes  Et, 

11.  Castles. 

12.  EttoEEta 
18.  E  Et  to  E  4. 
14.  Et  takes  Et 
16.  PtoEB4. 

16.  Et  to  Q  B  a 

17.  E  to  a 

la  QtoEa 
la  RtoBa 

aO.  QtoEBsqa. 

21.  Q  takes  R 

22.  Q  to  E  3. 
28.  Q  takes  Q. 

24  Q  takes  Et  P,  iAl 
sa  BtakesP,  oh. 
26.  P  to  E  R  4 


 ,  or  Ghsat,  common  names  of  ihebromiu  teeaUnui,  a  plant  of  the  order 

fframmaeeeB;  a  troublesome  weed  that  frequently  springs  up  in  wheat-fields,  the  seed 
mixing  with  the  true  wheat,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  only  with  difficulty.  It  was 
once  generally  belieTed  among  farmers  that  wheat  itself  was  transmuted  into  chess. 

GHBSX,  MnJTABT,  is  a  technical  name  for  the  money  andn^otiablesecniUiescanled 
with  an  army,  and  Intended  to  defray  the  cnrront  expenses.  In  ttie  XQgnkr  mflltuy 
system,  this  department  is  managed  by  the  oommisBarlat 

CHEST,  Natal.  The  name  of  C.  has  been  glTen  to  certtun  funds,  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  seamen  belon^og  to  the  Eng.  nary.  A  fund,  called  the  Ohettat  Ohaiham, 
was  gugseited  so  long  ago  as  the  dsn  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  for  the  relief  of 
woundea  and  saperannuated  seamen,  ui  1090,  all  seafiving  men  in  queen  Elizabeth^ 
service  consented  to  a  stoppa^  out  of  thdr  pay  of  2(1  to  6d  per  month,  to  support  this 
fund.  The  money  was  not  m  those  days,  as  It  would  be  now,  put  out  to  interest;  it 
was  kept  in  a  C,  and  hence  the  name  g^ven  to  the  fund  itself.  During  the  18th  c,  the 
system  became  on;anized  in  a  better  manner;  but  still  the  fund  retained  the  name  of  C. ; 
insomuch  that  when  the  office  was  removed  from  Chatham  to  Greenwich,  In  1808,  it 
became  the  Cheat  at  Qreenvdoh.  The  C.  is  managed  ex  oSMo,  and  the  accounts  are 
annually  hUd  before  parliament  Handsome  gifts  are  occauonally  made  to  the  fund  by 
Indlvidnals.  Disabled  sailors  receive  a  present  sum  of  money,  if  not  deprived  of  the 
power  of  eaining  a  living;  but  If  their  injuries  are  more  pernuraeut  they  recdve  a 
pension  from  the  C.,  for  one  year,  or  for  several  years,  or  for  life,  paid  half-yeaify. 

GHE0I,  (0-  Tho'rax,  in  anatomy,  Is  the  part  of  the  body  which  lies  beneath  the  neck 
and  above  the  abdomen  (q.v.),  constituting  the  uppiermost  of  the  two  di^sions  of  the 
tnmk,  or  that  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  Ls  bounded  extemalty  l>y  the 
ribs.  The  C.  is  somewhat  conical  in  form,  Uie  broad  or  lower  end  of  tiie  cone 
being  shut  in  by  the  diaphragm,  a  large  muaciilar  partition  which  projects  upwards  from 
the  lower  ribs,  being  convex  towards  the  C,  and  concave  towards  the  abdomen.  In 
resplratton  (q.v.),  tlw  diaphragm  descends  by  its  own  muscular  contraction,  while  at  the 
jiame  time  the  ribs  are  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  The 
,  cavity  of  the  C.  is  thus  enlarged,  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  air  is  drawn  into  them 
through  the  trachea  or  wiodpipe  and  bronchial  tubes.  The  combination  of  bone,  car- 
tilage, muscle,  and  tendon  entering  Into  the  composition  of  the  C.  Is  such  as  to  per 
mit  of  expansion-movemeDt  to  the  extent  required,  and  ^et  toguard  against  over-expan- 
sion, which  would  be  fatal  to  the  delicate  textures  withm.  'Tbe  bones  of  the  C.  are  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  protection  against  external  injiiry. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  C.  are:  1.  The  l)ackbone  or  spinal  column, 
uivided  Into  24  vertebne,  12  of  which,  called  tiie  dorsal  vertebra,  form  the  thoracic 
portion.  2.  Twelve  ribs,  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  or  projecting  portions  (tf 
the  dorsal  vertebrffi,  and  ending  In  front  in  the  oostal  cartilages,  by  whi<£  the  riba  are 
connected  with.  8.  The  sternum  or  breasMxoie,  which  oocupies  the  middle  line.  4 
The  diaphragm  (q.  v.).   See  ^so  Skblbton. 

The  contents  of  the  0.  are  the  heart,  the  great  arteries  and  veins,  the  Innga,  the 
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trwAea  or  windpipe,  the  bronchi  or  bnnchM  ot  the  tradim,  leadtng  to  the  Icnun; 
the  flBSophaguB  or  gullet,  and  the  thontclo  duct  (q.T.),  or  general  (enninus  of  um 
lymphatic  Bystem  oi  vessels,  by  which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  diacharged  into  the 
blood.  The  Tety  great  importance  of  these  puts  to  life,  and  their  great  liability  to 
deraoged  action,  renders  the  C.  the  seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which 
afflict  humanity,  and  especially  of  those  which  end  Id  death.  Indeed,  of  the  three 
organs  which  the grratpfayBiolosiat,  Sichat,  called  the  "tiipodof  life"— viz.,  the bndiL 
heart,  and  longs— the  C.  contains  two;  heooe  Its  condition  in  almost  all  diseaaei^  and 
especially  in  fatal  diseases,  is  an  object  of  the  utmost  soUdtude  to  the  physician. 

The  diseases  of  the  C.  depend  in  some  cases  on  alterations  in  its  form,  as  Iff 
rickets  (q  t.)  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  bones  in  early  childhood  or  in  youth,  as  by 
too  tight  lacing  In  girls.  The  lungs  and  air-tubes  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  among  which  Uie  principal  are  consumption  or  phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  catarrh.  The  heart  is  subject  to  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  and  chronic  organic  disease  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  enlargement 
(hypertrophy),  dilatation,  and  degenerations  of  its  muscular  texture.  The  aorta,  or 
great  arteiy,  is  often  affected  with  degeneration  of  its  walls,  and  occasionally  with 
aneurism.  The  great  veins  are  liable  to  over-distension,  and  to  obstruction  by  tumors 
or  by  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  is  also  sometimes  obstructed 
by  extenud  pressure;  and  the  oesophagus  has  a  number  of  diseases  usually  described  In 
connection  with  the  alimentary  canal.  Host  of  the  diseases  here  referred  to  are  described 
cither  under  special  ariiclcs,  or  under  Heart  and  Respiration,  Organs  op. 

The  examination  of  the  C.  by  phydcians  is  now  conducted  iu>t  only  by  an  investigar 
tion  of  the  symptoms  or  obvious  oharacterB  of  the  disease,  hut  by  a  minute  and  daborate 
examination  into  the  physical  condition  of  Um  cont^ed  organs  by  means  of  auscultation 
(q.v.),  percussion  (q.v.),  measurement,  etc.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  too 
complicated  and  technical  for  explanation  In  detail,  but  their  results  will  be  shor^ 
alluded  to  Incidentally  in  the  articles  above  referred  to  on  the  diseases  of  the  chest. 
The  name  of  Laennec  (q.v.)  will  be  long  remembered  In  medicine  as  that  of  a  great 
ori^nal  observer,  who  has  contributed  more  than  any  otbsr  to  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge in  tide  department 

^^Hf^yi'Mn  a  CO.  in  B.e.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  and  Harylaad  borders^trav^ 
ersed  by  tiie  Fennsylvanta,  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  the  ndU- 
delphlaand  Beading,  and  other  i^lroads;  764 sq.  m.;  pop.  *eO,  80,877.  Co.  seat,  W«it 
Chester. 

^■u  a  CO.  in  n.  South  Carolina,  b^iween  the  Catawba  and  Broad  livers.  Area, 

670  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  26,600.  Co.  seat,  Chester. 

IIP  ■span  a  CO.  in  s.  western  Tennessee;  388  sq.  m.;  p<9.  '90,  0060.  Co.  seat, 
ifenderson. 

CHB8TXB,  a  city  in  Delaware  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Delaware  Biver,  15  miles  w.s.w.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  by  the  Swedes  in  1844,  and  ts  the  oldest  town  in  the 
state.  It  contains  churches,  banks,  library,  electric  street  railways,  public  schools,  an 
academy,  and  the  Penn^lvanla  Military  Academy ;  and  the  Swarthmore  College,  belong- 
ing to  the  Friends,  and  (^Mer'nietdogical  Seminary  (Baptist), areneartheclty.  Chester 
has  large  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  steel,  boilers,  and  engines;  but 
Is  moat  famous  for  Its  ahlpbaildine.  The  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding  Works, 
founded  by  John  Roach  In  1872,  built  many  vessels  for  the  navy,  and  One  steamships 
for  the  Old  Dominion  and  Mallory's  lines,  and  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Pop.  '90,  20,228. 

0HX8TEB,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
river-port,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  22  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  its  estuary,  Id  m.  8.e.  of  Liverpool.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  sandstone  height,  and  is 
mostly  Inclosed  In  an  oblong  quadranide  of  ancient  walls,  7  or  B  ft.  thick,  nearly  2  m. 
in  clrcnlt,  and  with  4  gates^and  now  forming  a  promenade  with  parapets,  where  two 
persons  can  walk  abreast.  The  two  main  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Romans  4  to  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  houses.  The 
houses  in  these  streets  are  curiously  arranged;  the  front  parts  of  their  second  stories,  as 
far  back  as  10  ft.,  form  a  continuous  paved  promenade  or  covered  gallery,  open  In  front, 
where  there  are  pillars  and  steps  up  from  the  street  below,  with  private  houses  above, 
Inferior  shops  and  warehouses  below,  and  the  chief  shops  of  the  town  within.  This 
anangement,  called  the  "  rows,"  together  with  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  half-timbered 
construction  of  many  of  the  housea,  with  quaintly  carved  ornamental  gables  of  the  16th 
c.  render  C.  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  city  In  England.  0.  cathedral  Is  an  irregular 
massive  structure  of  crumbling  sandstone,  875  by  200  ft.,  with  a  tower  of  127  feet.  It 
was  formerly  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Werbnrsh,  and  for  650  years  was  one  of  the 
richest  in  England.  The  cathedral  grammar  school  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII,  St. 
John's  church,  now  partially  in  ruins.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ethelred  in 
698.  Among  other  noted  buildings  are  the  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
chapter-house,  blue-coat  school,  museum,  and  diocesan  training  college.  The  Dee  is 
crossed  by  a  superb  stone  arch  of  200  ft.  span.  Suburbs  of  villas  have  recently  arisen 
outside  the  walls:  and  a  public  park,  presented  by  the  marquis  of  Westminster,  was 
apenBi  In  1667.   The  0.  nulway  station  is  the  center  oi  several  Important  railways,  and 
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is  one  M  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  felnedotn.  C.  has  mannfactares  of  lead,  Iron- 
foundries,  chemiod  works,  and  an  iron-shipbnUdhig  yard.  It  mauufactnies  hoots  and 
show  for  export.  C.  has  many  charitable  and  retigiinu  instHiittons,  and  Is  the  abode  of 
many  wealthy  bmlltos.  Pop.  *91,  37,106.  The  cTty  Is  a  county  tn  ttsdf,  and  letnnti 
one  member  to  parliament. 

C.  was  Daxma  C(u£ra,  or  Colonia  Devana,  an  important  Roman  station,  and  has 
yielded  many  Bomui  remains—as  maBonrr,  coins,  inscriptions,  fibnie,  altars,  a  hyp&- 
canat,  and  a  statue  of  Pallas.  C.  was  only  In  828  taken  by  the  Saxons  from  the  Britons, 
Its  strength  made  it  a  refuge  against  the  descents  of  the  Danes  and  liorthmen,  bat  the 
Danes  took  It  In  894.  BUielfrida  retook  Ik  in  OM,  and  rebuilt  the  wails.  From  the 
Norman  conquest  to  tfaa  time  of  Henry  m.,  the  earis  of  C.  had  their  own  conrts  and 
TMrllaments  at  C,  with  8  suMendatortes  and  the  snpwiors  of  the  great  religions  houses, 
C.  being  then  a  county  palatine.  Henry  HI.  made  his  eldest  son  earl  of  C,  a  title  held 
since  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  Llewelyn  rara^Kd  C.  in  1256.  The  25  famous  C.  mys- 
teries or  religious  plays,  by  Bandle,  a  monk  <l&0-60),  were  acted  in  the  church.  After 
a  long  siege,  the  paruamentary  forces  defeated  those  of  Charles  I.  at  C,  and  took  the 
city.  Pearson  and  Porteus  were  bishops  of  Chester.  Trinity  church  contains  the 
remains  of  Hattiiew  Henry,  the  biblical  commentator.  The  commerce  of  0.  has  stead- 
ily declined  since  the  rise  m  Urerpool. 

0HE8TBB7ISLD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Sonth  Carolina  intersected  if  Ois  Atlantic  Ooast  Un* 
railroad;  986  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90^  18,468,  indud.  colored.  Prodoctiou  ddefiy  agrknhnmL 
Co.  seat,  Chesterfield. 

OHESTERnBU),  a  co.  In  s.e.  Vli^la,  between  the  Appomattox  and  the  James 
rirer,  traversed  by  the  Southern  and  the  Atlantic  Ooast  Line  railroads:  465  aq.  m.;  pop. 
'90,  26,211,  includ,  colored.  Goal  is  abundant,  but  af^cnltnre  is  the  cblef  tniiineai,  and 
com  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops.   Co.  seat.  Chesterfield. 

0HX8TK&FLELD,  a  municipal  borough  In  Derbyshire,  near  the  Hipper  and  Bother 
rivulets,  24  m.  n.n.e.  of  Derby  by  rail.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  lace, 
earthenware,  and  machinery;  sad  there  are  several  blasting-fomaees  in  the  neiniboF- 
hood.  Ttie  manaftuitnres  are  Increasing  rapidly,  and  the  minerals  In  the  n^bboihood, 
including  coal,  iron,  potters'  and  brick  clay,  slates,  and  lead,  are  being  greatly  developed. 
The  population  was,  in  1851,  7,100;  in  1891,  18,242.  Trade  Is  fotulitated  by  a  canal  con- 
necting C.  with  the  Trent,  and  by  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  railway. 

0HE8TEXFI£U),  Earl  of  (Fhtlif  DomtSB  Btakeopb),  aa  English  statesman  and 
author,  eldest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  C,  was  b.  in  London,  Sept.  22,  1994,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  In  1714,  he  made  the  tour  of  Eorope,  and  the  following  year 
was  appoioted  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  About  tbe  same 
time,  ne  was  elected  h.f.  for  St.  OemuUna^  in  ComwalL  In  172A,  on  his  father's  death, 
he  became  earl  of  C,  and  In  17S7  was  sworn  a  privy-couoclUor.  In  1738,  be  was 
appointed  smbassador  extraordinary  to  Holland,  and  in  1780  was  made  a  knij^t  of  the 
garter  and  lord  steward  of  the  household,  but  soon  resif^ned  tbat  office.  An  eloquent 
and  frequent  speaker,  be  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  important  business  In  the  house 
of  lords,  and  was  for  several  years  the  strenuous  opponent  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  tben 
premier.  In  174^  he  connected  himself  with  tLe  administration,  and  In  1745  was 
reappointed  ambanador  to  the  Haeue,  but  was  bochi  nominated  lord-Ueut.  of  Ireland, 
where  be  rendered  himself  exceedmgly  popular.  In  Oct.,  1746,  he  became  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  but.  two  yeiurs  after,  declining  health  caused  him  to  resign 
office,  and  in  17S2  he  was  seized  with  deafness.  Distinguished  1^  brilliancy  of  wit, 
polished  grace  of  manners,  and  elegance  of  conversation,  he  lived  In  intimacy  with 
Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
dictionary,  on  its  appearance,  he  affected  to  recommeDd,  called  bim  "a  wit  among 
lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits."  He  wrote  several  papers,  on  temporary  subjects,  in  Tk$ 
Orqj^tman,  The  World,  periodicals  of  the  time;  but  he  is  now  best  known  by  his  Lattert 
to  hit  8m,  Philip  Dormer,  written  for  the  improTement  of  his  mannersi  'niese  letters 
have  been  often  repablished.  and  they  afTord  a  good  idea  cd  the  mentid  and  mnalcitUlire 
of  the  author.  Lord  C.  died  Mar.  24,  1778. 

GHSnKBIDLD  mST,  a  long  and  narrow  golf,  penetrating  to  the  westwird  frmn 
the  n.w.  of  Hudson's  b».  Its  extreme  dlmenuons  are  9fi0  anaSS  m. ;  and  tbe  laL  uid 
long,  of  its  month  are  6^  SC  n.,  and  90*  40^  west,  a  L  Is  studded  nearly  thronghont 
wiuA  islands. 

0&B8TKUT,  (kutanea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natnral  order  ctfpuf^lms,  closely  allied 
to  the  beech  (joffut),  and  distinguished  from  It  by  long  male  catkins,  longitudinally  set 
with  groups  of  flowers,  a  6  to  8^11ed  ovary,  and  compressed  rounded  nuls.  The  name  la 
derived  from  the  town  of  Castanum,  near  Magnesia,  in  Ada  Mintv.  The  Comhoh  C., 
Bpahuh  0.,  or  BwBBT  0.  (0.vttlffari»),  Issaidtobave  been  first  broo^t  from  A^ Minor 
to  SardiDia,  and  from  thence  to  have  gradually  extended  over  the  s.  of  Europe,  wliere  It 
has  long  been  naturalized,  and  forms  extensive  woods.  It  is  an  ornamental,  stately,  or, 
in  expctted  situations,  a  very  spreading  tree,  of  great  size  and  longevity;  the  still  eurvW* 
lag  C.  of  Totworth  in  England  was  known  as  a  boundary-mark  in  tiie  reign  of  king 
J<mn.  A  celebrated  C.  tree  on  Mt.  Etna  measured  !M>4  ft.  in  circumference  of  brink. 
The  C  has  oblongo-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  smooth  leaves.  The  timber  is  dnnk 
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ble  and  hud,  and  is  used  In  houee-bullding,  for  making  forniture,  and  for  manr  o&er 
purposea  '  The  timber  of  ttie  C.  so  much  resembles  tliat  of  the  oak,  as  in  old  buildlDKB 
to  be  distlnffuiabed  with  difficulty.  The  bark  is  nsed  for  tanning,  but  is  worth  oi3y 
about  half  the  price  of  oak-bark.  Toung  C.  trees  are  much  esteemed  for  hop  and  espa- 
lier poles.  The  C.  is  therefore  frequentlr  grown  in  Snzland  as  coppice-wood;  bat  it 
succeeds  well  as  a  timber-tree  even  in  Scotland,  although  ft  does  not  eenerallr  ripen  its 
fruit.  In  DeTonshire,  however,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  EDglanu,  it  is  planted  to  a 
eondderaUe  extent  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  sucfweds  tfaroudiont  all  the  middle  latitndes 
of  Oermany,  but  dislikes  a  damp  tomj  atmosphere.  It  prefers  a  dry  light  soil,  aud 
succeeds  only  where  there  is  a  dry  sutHoil.  The  nuts  are  generally  two  in  each  husk. 
They  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  being  used  either 
roasted  or  boiled,  and  often  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  bread. 
They  contain  15  per  cent  of  sug^r,  and  br  pressure  yield  a  sugair  juice,  which  readily 
undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  from  which  a  crumb-lifce  kind  of  sugar  may  be 
obtaiiwd.  Tbebestkindsof  cliestnuts  are  calledbytheFrenchMafTOTu.  Wlieo caltirated 
as  a  fmit-tree,  the  C.  is  generally  grafted,  by  which  means  the  better  varieties  an  secured. 
—Other  species  of  C  also  bear  eatable  fruits:  those  of  the  Ausbicait  C  {0.  Amerieana),  a 
tree  much  resembling  the  common  C. ,  and  of  the  Dwarp  O.,  or  Chinquapin  ({7.  pumUa), 
a  low  tree,  or  more  generally  a  shrub  of  7  to  8  ft.  high,  are  used  in  America.  The  fruit 
of  the  dwarf  O.  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  hazel-nut;  the  nut  is  convex  on  both  sidesu 
The  plant  reaches  its  southern  limit  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. — A  number  of  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  tlie  east.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Java  eat  the  fruit  of 
ttie  SiLTBHT  C.  (O.argmiM),  andtheTuHeiiBBCT(<7.  tungvrrui),  boiled  or  roasted,  like  the 
oommon chestnut  Both  of  ttiese  axe  laisetreei^  the  tungurrut  reaching » hei^toJ  MO 
ft.— The  horse  C.  (q.v.)  is  entfrdy  different  fmn  the  true  cbestnuL  See  tilus.,  Hubl, 
sua,  voL  Vn. 

OHBSmi'OOOK  LAZE,  an  expanakm  of  Penobscot  river  in  Piscataquis  cO.,  Me.,  tthoat 
M  m.  long  1^  3  to  4  m.  wide. 

QBXVAL  COiUS  (F!r.  sAssabf,  an  eaael).  A  large  miiror  awin^ng  In  a  frame. 

CUIVAUIB  HFt.  dkssol,  a  Iwrse),  in  heraldxy,  a  horseman  aimed  at  all  pcdnts.  In 
flu  man  genenu  aooeptaticaL  it  ngniflsa  a  km^  (Q'T*)*  See  also  BamsBBT  and 

OmVALBT. 

CHEVAUXE  BmVDinn  (Frendi).  One  of  the  swell  mob ;  a  swindler.  Bynonymi 
are  Coquin,  Eboboc. 

OUKVALtEB,  Thb  TOUTO.  Tlds  title  was  given  by  popular  assent  to  the  grandson 
irf  James  II.  of  England,  oUierwlBe  known  as  the  Yoang  Pretender  (q.v.).   See  Btdabt 

0HABLB8  XdWA&D  LoCIB  CASIMXB. 

CHEVALIZX,  Michel,  an  eminent  French  economist,  bom  at  LimMes,  Jsn.  18, 1800, 
was  at  the  ^  of  18  admitted  a  pnpil  of  the  polytechnic  school.  Thence  he  went  to 
the  school  of  mines,  and  some  days  before  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was  attached  as 
an  engineer  to  the  department  du  Nord.  Led  away  by  the  theories  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  QM>«,  the  organ  of  that  sect.  Joining  the  schism  of 
IL  Enftmtln,  be  took  an  active  toH  in  the  compilation  of  the  X<mv  Nrnveau,  the  stand, 
ard  of  their  doctrines,  and  In  1883  suffered  six  montlis*  imprisonment,  on  account  of  his 
free  speculations  in  regard  to  religious  and  social  questions,  being  regarded  as  an  out- 
rage on  public  morals.  On  his  liberation,  he  at  once  retracted  all  mat  Be  had  written  in 
the  Qtobe  contrary  to  Christlanitv,  and  ^rainst  marriage,  and  obtained  from  H.  Thiers 
a  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  to  Inquire  into  the  systems  of  water  and  railway 
oommunication  there.  Tlie  results  were  published  in  his  Lettan  from  North  Atneriea 
(1888,  9  vols.  9n).  After  a  visit  to  England,  he  issued  a  work,  entitled  Maltriai  IiU§r- 
Mb  fo  AwM»:  PiOUe  Worit$,  SoadM,  Ganalt,  Saawtv$  (1888,  8vo).  He  was  named,  mc- 
cessively,  chevalier  of  tlie  legion  of  honor,  conncifor  of  state  (1888),  a  member  of  the 
superior  coundl  of  commerce,  and  of  the  royal  council  of  the  univerrity;  uid  in  1840, 
professor  of  political  economy  iu  the  college  of  France.  In  1840,  be  was  re-established 
In  the  corps  of  mines  as  engineer  of  tlie  flrst-class;  and  in  1846,  elected  a  member  of  the 
<^uunl)er  of  deputies.  Under  the  republic,  he  lost  his  various  employments.  He  pub- 
Usbed,  in  1848,  Lettrrt  on  the  OrgamaaUon  of  Labor  and  the  Quezon  cf  t&9  Laborert; 
and  ^ter  the  coup  SUtU  of  Dec.  3  was  restored  to  his  professorship,  and  named  conn- 
cilloT  of  State.  In  1880,  C.  assisted  Mr.  Cobden  In  carrying  into  effect  the  commercial 
treaty  between  France  and  England,  and  was  created  a  senator.  He  became  a  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  18B1.  He  d.  at  Hontpellier,  isnt 

OHByAUX-ra-TBIIB,  in  fortlflcation.  Is  a  hastfly  constraeted  BohstHate  for  a  T^olar 
abattij,  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  advancing  enemy.  It  may  be  constructed  in  any  way 
of  wood  or  hon,  |RX>vided  It  presents  an  array  of  sharp  or  ragged  points  towards  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  barrels  or  centers  of  timber,  with  spears  springing  oat 
from  all  sides,  in  such  a  wav  as  to  constitute  both  a  support  and  a  defense.  Among  the 
nuUirM  of  an  army  under  the  care  of  the  engineers,  are  sometimes  comprised  chevanx- 
de-friae  fbrmed  of  cylindrical  iron  barrels,  about  6  feet  Iob&  each  havmg  IS  iKdea  to 
ncdTB  as  many  spears;  the  spears  can  be  paclced  away  In  tne  band,  when  not  In  use. 
Each  such  piece  constltates  a  eAMoI/  and  many  snch,  ranged  end  to  md,  form  aAesaitoL 
lo  be  used  in  ditches  around  a  foraflcation,  qn  the  berme  bene^  the  parapet,  bdkind 
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the  glacis,  acnws  a  breach  la  the  rampart,  or  ia  ftnj  spot  where  a  check  to  ttie  stonn 
tng-^uty  is  needed.  At  Badajoz,  during  the  peninsular  war,  great  service  was  ren- 
dered by  a  chevatu-de-frise  formed  of  sword-Uades  fixed  into  beams  of  wood,  tbt 
name  li  said  to  have  beenderlTed  from  "Friesland  horse, "and  to  have  been  flnt^iiiUed 
hs  the  French  during  the  wars  of  the  17th  centiuy.  See  fllns.,  FoRTiFicATtON,  vol 
VI.,  fig.  23. 

CHEVISUS,  JsAN  LouiB  Amis  Uadbleunx  Lefbbtbb  bb,  D.D.,  1768-1886 ;  the 
flrst  Roman  Catholic  bishop  In  Kew  England.  He  was  raised  to  tlie  priesthood  In  1790, 
and  had  a  curacy  at  Hayence,  in  France;  but  on  refusing  to  talce  the  oath  required  by 
the  assembly  he  went  to  England,  and  in  1795  came  to  America  and  Joined  the  Eoman 
Catholic  mission  in  Bostou,  He  spent  some  months  in  Maine  as  an  Indian  missionary. 
During  the  prevalence  of  tiie  yellow  fever  in  Boston  his  faithful  and  efficient  service, 
without  regard  to  sect  or  belief,  ncade  him  remarkably  popular,  and  when  he  started  a 
subscription  for  funds  to  build  a  church  of  his  faith,  John  Adams,  then  president  of 
the  United  States,  headed  the  list.  In  1808,he  was  made  bishop  against  his  own  protest 
In  1828,  he  was  recalled  to  France,  and  made  bishop  of  Montauban,  and  still  later  bishop 
of  Bordeaux  and  peer  of  Franco.  He  was  appointea  a  cardinal  Feb.  1, 1886. 

0HETX8,  Lakodon,  ll.d.,  1776-18S7 ;  a  native  of  South  Carolina  i  elected  to  the 
state  assembly  in  1608 ;  and  to  congress  in  1811,  serving  five  years,  for  a  part  of  the 
time  being  spealier  of  the  house,  in  which  position  he  gave  the  easting  vote  that  de- 
feated the  reobartering  of  the  U.  S.  buik ;  but  In  1819  be  became  president  ctf  the  ume 
bulk.  He  was  chief  commlsstoner  in  settiing  some  of  the  provlsiMis  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  ni^nal  ocmventloo,  and  in  18SS,  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  state  convention,  in  which  he  opposed  a  sepaiate  state 
secession. 

GHSVBT.   See  Apsx. 

GHBTUT  HIIJJB,  a  mountaln-ranffe  occupying  contiguous  parts  of  the  ooonties  of 
Noithnmberland  and  Roxburgh,  on  the  En^ish  and  Scotch  bcvders,  and  running  86  m. 
from  near  ttie  Janetirai  of  the  Till  and  Tweed  in  the  n.e.  to  the  sources  of  the 
Uddellnthe&w.  The  hl^ust  points  an  0.  hill.  8668  ft.,  and  Cuter  FeU,  1850. 

OHETBKULf  Hiohel  Evojtan,  a  disticKuiBhed  French  chemist,  \t.  Aug.  Si,  1788,  at 
Angers,  in  tlie  department  of  Ibune-et-Loire.   In  1890,  he  was  made  an  euminer  in  the 

polytechnic  school;  and  in  1894,  director  of  the  dyeing  department  in  the  manufactory 
of  tne  Gobelins.  This  last  position  led  him  to  institute  a  series  of  accurate  researches 
on  colors,  the  results  of  which  he  made  known  in  a  series  of  Memoirea  of  the  academy 
of  sciences.  Previous  to  this,  C.  had  made  himself  known  in  the  scientific  world  by  & 
vsriety  of  researches  and  writings.  In  1836,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy; 
and  in  1880,  [ffofessor  of  applied  chemistiy  in  the  museum  of  natural  history.  Besides 
a  great  namber  of  articles  in  the  Journal  ae»  Batants,  beginning  with  1890,  (he  following 
works  of  C:  deserve  mention:  Le^ona  de  (^tnie  ap^ltguie  d  la  Teinture  (1828-81);  He  la 

da  EffOa  OjOiguea  ^ prfyentcrU  let  Eioffet  da  8oie  (1846);  De  ut  BaoueiU  dmnaioin.  d» 
Pendute,  ei  da  Tabla  towmantet  (185^;  J)a  Couimrt  ei  de  Imvr  AppUcaUon  au»  Arit 
InduatrM$  (1864) ;  and  a  work  on  a  new  organic  add,  L'Aeide  Avi^  (1871).  C.  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Iiegion  of  Honor.  In 
1886  the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  the  same 
year  Harvard  university,  on  the  260th  anniversaiy  of  Us  foundation,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  ll.d.   He  d.  1889. 

CHEVBOH,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  represenUng  the  couples  or  rafters  of  a  honss; 
and  supposed  to  betoken  the  accomplishment  of  some  memorable  work,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  some  business  of  importance,  generally  the  foundation  of  his  own  family  by  the 
bearer.  The  C.  is  formed  of  two  lines  placed  pyramldically,  Le.,  joined  together  at 
the  top,  and  descending  to  the  extremities  of  the  shield  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes.   Ohevivnd,  a  diminutive — half  the  size — of  the  chevron. 

CHETBOH,  In  architecture,  a  molding  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  chevrons, 
otherwise  called  a  zigzag  molding.  In  general,  it  ia  characteristic  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, but  ia  also  found  with  the  pointetf  arch,  during  the  transition  period  from  Nor- 
man to  early  English. 

CHE7S0NS,  are  bad^  consisting  of  stripes  meeting  at  an  angle,  worn  on  the  coat 
sleeves  of  non-commissioned  officers,  above  the  elbow  on  the  dress  coat  and  blouse,  but 
below  the  elbow  on  tlie  overcoat,  the  points  down  in  all  cases.  The  cloth  chevrons  are 
of  the  same  color  as  the  facings  of  the  uniform,  except  those  worn  on  the  overcoat  by 
infantry,  which  are  of  dark  blue  cloth.  The  engineers'  chevrons  are  piped  with  white 
cloth.  A  corporal  has  two  bars,  a  sergeant  uiree  bars,  a  first  sergeant  three  bus 
nod  a  lozenge.  The  various  classified  non-commlsrioned  officers  have  especially  du- 
tin^uisblng  marks  in  addition  to  the  bars,  such  as  bugles,  stars,  crossed  keys  and  pens, 
crossed  hatchets,  etc.  All  enlisted  men  are  entitled  to  a  diagonal  half  chevron  for  each 
term  of  enlistment,  to  he  worn  on  both  sleeves  below  the  elbow.  ^  diagonal  half 
chevron  of  gold  lace  is  also  worn  to  Indlnte  MTTlce  in  wu.  Serrloe  dievzonB  are  not 
trorn  on  the  overcoat  or  blouse. 
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OHEVV  CHAO,  the  name  of  perhapa  tb«  most  famom  of  BritiBh  ballads.  In  Itf 
nesent  fonn,  tbe  piece  does  not  seem  to  be  older  than  about  the  benoDiu;  of  tbe 
17th  oentury.  Bat  more  aiu^t  TOirtoiu,  doabtleas,  existed;  and  biunop  ^itcy  tau 
published  a  pomn  of  the       c,  which  has  obrlouslj  suraested  passages  tn  the  mora 

recent  oompoeition.  It  is  imponible  to  recODcile  its  incidents  with  hlBtory,  but  the 
event  which  is  meant  to  be  commemorated  appears  to  hare  been  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bum,  in  Aug.,  1888 — a  fight  which  Froissart  declares  to  hare  been  the  bravest  and  most 
ctiivalrous  which  was  fou^t  in  his  day.  According  to  the  ballad,  Percy  vowed  that 
he  would  enter  Scotland,  and  take  his  pleasure  for  three  days  in  the  woods  of  his  rival, 
and  sl^  tbe  deer  theraln  at  wilL  Douglas,  when  he  beard  the  vaunt,  ezcMmed: 
"  Tell  him  he  will  find  one  day  more  tiian  enough."  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
hay-harvest,  Percy,  with  stag-hounds  and  archers,  passed  into  the  domains  of  bis  foe, 
and  slew  a  "hundred  fallow-deer  and  harts  of  grice."  When  the  English  had  hastily 
cooked  their  game,  and  were  about  to  retire,  earl  Douglas,  clad  in  armor,  and  heading 
his  Scottish  spears,  came  on  the  scene.  Haughty  challenge  and  defiance  passed  between 
the  potentates,  and  the  battle  joined.  In  the  center  of  tbe  fray  the  two  leaders  met: 
"  Yield  thee,  Percyl"  cried  Douglas,  "  I  will  yield  to  no  Scot  that  ever  was  bom  of 
womanl"  cried  Perc^.  During  this  colloquy,  an  English  arrow  struck  Douglas  to  the 
Heart.  "Ught  on,  mymerrTmenl"crieahe,  as  he  died.  Percy,  with  all  the  chival- 
rous fteHag  of  his  race,  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
have  given  all  his  lands  to  save  lUm,  for  a  braver  kni&^t  never  fell  by  such  a  chance. 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  having  seen  the  fall  of  Douglas,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
dashed  on  Percy,  and  stmck  his  apear  through  his  body  a  long  cloth-yard  and  more. 
Although  the  leaders  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  the  battle,  which  nad  begun  at  break  of 
day,  ctmtinued  till  the  ringing  of  Uie  curfew-bell.  Scotsmen  and  Engli&men  claim  the 
Tictory.  When  the  battle  ended,  representatives  of  eveiy  noble  family  on  either  side 
of  the  border  lay  on  the  bloody  greenswsrd. 

CHIWIHe-einc.  The  habit  of  chewing  gum  la,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  lafodly  spread  until  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  boys  and  girla 
passliur  along  the  streets  engaged  in  the  inactlce.  The  sum  is  now  preparad  from  the 
sap  of  the  Chide,  a  Mexican  tree  dmllar  to  the  indla-mbbn  tree,  and  it  was  first 
imported  In  1897  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  India-  rubber  muiuf actore.  The  prepara* 
tton  Is  sweetened,  and  may  be  flavored  with  peppermint,  llooiice,  tola  or  other  extiwits. 
Spruce  gum  is  also  much  used  and  many  prefer  it  to  tlie  other. 

OHIWlinC,  the  popular  name  for  the  ground  robin,  or  towhee  bunting,  ptpUif 
trythroplUhalma.  It  is  of  variegated  colors,  red,  white,  and  brown,  is  about  7  or  8  in. 
loQg,  nests  on  the  ground,  and  flies  with  a  peculiar  jerky  motion.  It  lives  in  thickets, 
anaflnds  its  sustenance  In  seeds  and  worms  scratched  up  from  leaves  and  grasses. 

GUYXnra,  a  CO.  in  ea&tem  Col. ,  on  the  Kansas  border,  formed  from  parts  of  Elbert 
and  Bent ;  180U  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  684.  It  Is  watered  by  Big  Sandy  creek  and  other 
streams.    Co.  seat,  Clieyenne  Wells. 

OEETXnra,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Kansas:  foraied  1873;  intersected  by  Republican  river; 
1020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  4401.    Co.  seat,  St.  Francis. 

OHXTBmn,  a  CO.  in  b.w.  Nebra^  on  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  bcnrder,  inter- 
sected by  the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  tiie  natte;  3288  sq.  m.:  pop.  '90^  HOSL  The  Union 
Fseifie  r^lroad  passes  through  the  s.  part.   Co.  seat,  Sidney. 

OEBrannL  a  dty,  capital  of  Wyomtjur,  and  co.  seat  ot  Laramie  co. ;  on  the  Union 
PadAc  reread,  where  It  is  joined  by  the  Kansas  Fw^fic,  100  miles  n.  of  Denver,  Col.  It 
is  on  a  broad  open  plain,  6,(n5  ft.  above  tide,  with  streets  wide  and  regular;  contains  the 
workshops  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad;  and  has  lignite  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
The  main  business  is  In  receiving  and  distributing  supplies  for  Indian  agencies  and  gov- 
ernment forts.  There  are,  however,  many  manufactories,  and  a  rapidly  growing  general 
business.  The  place  was  first  settled  in  1867,  when  the  Union  Pacific  lallroad  reached 
that  point.  In  1869,  a  la^  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Are.  It  now  has  costly 
waterworks,  electric  lights,  telephones,  etc.   Voip.  '90^  11,600. 

^mifVKIIimj,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  &mllT,  fmce  redding  on  and  near 
the  Cheyenne  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  Biver  of  the  North.  Driven  away  by  the 
Sioux,  tbey  retired  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  Uiey 
were  further  driven  to  the  Black  Hills  region.  In  1825,  the  first  treaty  with  tliem  was 
made  by  Oen.  Atkinson.  Since  then  many  treaties  have  been  made,  and  almost  all  of 
them  immedistetT  broken  by  the  whites,  and  constant  trouble  has  been  the  result.  Tbe 
fearful  and  cold-blooded  massacre  of  nearly  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  of 
this  tribe,  led  by  Col.  Chivington,  of  Colorado,  in  Nov. ,  1864,  led  to  war  that  cost  the 
U.  S.  government  $40,000,000,  and  so  embittered  the  Indians  that  a  permanent  peace 
can  hardly  be  looked  for.  In  1867  Gen.  Hancock  burned  some  of  the  villages,  and 
began  or  rather  cfratinued  a  slate  of  war,  in  the  course  of  which  Oen,  Custer  defeated 
them  at  Washita,  where  Black  Kettle,  a  chief,  and  two  or  three  dozen  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses  were  killed.  The  revenge  taken  upon  Custer  a  few  years  later  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  In  "37,  the  Cheyennes  were  removed  to  tlie  west  part  of  the  Indian  territory 
where,  in  common  -mWx  the  Arapahoes,  they  occupy  a  reservation  of  6,71S  sq.  m  They 
numbered.  '83.  about  8.600. 
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.  CHBtATBMAlg,  >  dWiioarf  Brftiahliidlannder  the  JorlwUcdonof  theoomwiMkincT 
of  the  central  moriaoea,  oomprUng  the  diatricta  of  nUpur,  Btibpor,  and  Sunlw^nir. 
ftnd  serea  amaSl  feudattny  states.   Pop.  '91*  S,646,00a 

CHIASXEB&,  Gabbibllo.  an  Italian  poet.  b.  at  Savona,  8th  Jnne,  ISBS.  Be  was  edti* 

eated  at  Rome  under  the  care  of  bia  uncle,  after  whoee  death  he  entered  the  service  of 
cardinal  Comaro,  bat  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  consequence  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken 
on  aa  Italian  nobleman  who  lutd  done  him  an  in jorj.  In  his  60th  year  he  married,  and 
remained  independent  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  14th  Oct.,  1637.  C.'s  poeUcal 
faculty  devdoped  itself  late.  Having  commenced  to  read  the  Oreek  writers  at  hom^ 
he  conceived  a  great  admiration  of  I^odar,  and  strove  suceesafnlly  to  Imitate  him.  He 
was  not  less  happy  in  catching  the  rialve  and  pleasant  spirit  of  Anaiaeon ;  his  canzonetti 
t>eing  distinguished  for  their  ease  and  elegance,  while  hu  Letters  Famif^Uairi  was  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  the  poetical  epistle  into  Italian  Uteratore.-  C.  also  wrote  several 
epics,  bucolics,  and  dramatic  poems.   His  Opere  appeared  at  Yei^e,  In  6  vols.,  1768. 

CHU'SA  (in  ancient  times,  (TZanw),  a  river  in  Tuscany,  formed  by  several  streamt 
from  tbe  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Arno  a  few  miles  below  Arezzo.  Along  with 
another  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  enters  the 
Paglia  at  Orvieto,  It  waters  the  perfectly  level  Val  di  Chiana,  which  its  overflow  ren- 
dered once  the  moat  pestilential  district  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  III.  and  his  minister,  Fos- 
somhroni,  undertook  extensive  hydraulic  works  for  improving  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  thOT  led  through  tbe  lakes  of  Hontepulciano  and  Chtun^  and  employed  ttx  the 
artlflci^  urigation  of  the  whole  valley.  The  district  has  unce  become  the  moA 
fruitful,  pBrt^)8, of  aUItaIy—«  perfect  garden.  saj^Nnting  a  pop.  ofm(xethaalOO,00(X 

OHXAm.  an  Italian  mountain-range  In  the  province  of  Siena,  clothed  with  olive 
and  mulber^  trees  and  vines.  The  mountain  gives  name  to  an  excellent  red  wine 
grown  there.  This  wine  Is  now  regarded  as  among  Uie  finest  of  Italian  wines,  being 
full  flavored  and  astringent,  with  an  alcoholic  strength  equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  proof  spirit. 

CHIA'PA,  or  Chupab,  a  state  in  the  ae.  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  lying  to  tbe 
aw.  of  Yucatan,  and  extending  In  lat.  between  16'  and  18°  n.,  and  in  long,  between  90* 
W  and  94**  west.  It  contiUns  27,222  sq.  m.,  and  (1896)  813,678  inhabitants*  chiefly  abo- 
rigines. Near  Falenque,  one  of  the  towns  of  C,  are  some  of  the  moat  extensive  and 
magnificent  ruins  in  Central  America.    Capital,  San  Cristobal. 

GHIAII,  a  t.  of  Lcnnbardy,  14  m.  w.  of  Brescia,  on  the  railway  brtwem  that  place 
and  Mll&n.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  many  Koman  remains  being  still  fonnd  here;  and 
at  one  time  it  was  stron^y  fortified,  but  its  walls  are  now  ruinous,  ffilh  is  the  sbqde 
manufacture.   Pop.  9,0(K). 

CHZAB-OSCVBO  (ItaL),  an  artistic  term,  composed  of  two  Italian  words,  the  one  of 
which  signifies  light,  the  other  darkness  or  shadow.  But  C.  signifies  neither  light  nor 
Shadow;  neitherls  it  adequately  described  by  saying  that  it  is  the  art  of  disposing  of 
botii  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture,  so  lon^  as  either  is  regarded  apart  from  the 
other.  It  is  rather  tha  art  repretenting  Ughi  m  ahad^a,  and  Modmo  in  light,  so  that 
the  parts  represented  in  shadow  shall  still  have  the  clearness  and  warmth  of  those  in 
light,  and  those  in  lig^t  the  depth  and  softness  of  those  in  shadow.  It  is  not  the  making 
of  the  one  die  softiy  and  gradually  away  into  the  other,  but  the  preeervathm  of  both  fai 
combination,  as  we  constantiy  see  It  in  nature,  when  the  light  is  not  the  mere  i^are  of 
the  sun  striking  on  a  particular  object,  nor  the  shadow  the  entire  absence  of  tbe  influ- 
ence of  light.  That  the  skillful  treatment  of  C.  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  is 
plain  enough  from  the  very  small  number  of  artists  who  ever  attain  to  it.  Btill  it  is  a 
branch  of  art  without  the  mastery  of  which  no  painting  can  be  successful  in  any  depait- 
ment.  It  is  as  indispensable  in  portrait-painting  as  in  the  liighest  departments  of  ideal 
art ;  and  though  a  just  and  even  a  lofty  conception  of  the  satgect  may  be  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  attention  to  form  alone,  it  is  impossible  that  its  r^ization  can  ever  be  M0»- 
fiutorily  accomplished  by  any  one  who  has  not  mastered  this  most  snbtle  mode  of 
handling  colors.  The  only  mode  by  which  a  knowledge  of  0.  can  be  attained,  so  as  to 
wply  it  to  practice,  is  by  atndying  it  as  exhibited  by  such  painters  as  Titian,  Bubens, 
Bnnbrandt,  and,  above  all,  Cornw^ 

QHXAjEOnnL   See  Btzttax,  FietiB3t8  OT. 

CHIATA'BI,  a  maritime  t.  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Bapallo,  at  the  month 
of  the  Bturta,  21  m.  e.s.e.  of  (Jenoa.  The  houses  in  general  are  well  buitt,  with  open 
arcades  skirting  the  narrow  streets.  C.  has  several  fine  churches,  the  principal  of  whidi 
Is  the  Madonna  deP  Otio.  Numerous  picturesque  old  towers,  one  of  them  of  coDBdep> 
aUe  itae,  an  seattend  over  the  town.  Lace  and  dlk  are  manufactured  here;  and  the 
ptace  la  also  noted  tor  Us  Hi^t,  handsome,  cheap  furniture,  made  cUflOy  of  chetrr^ 
wood.  The  anehOTj  flsheiy  Is  impc»tant;  and  in  the  vicbiity  are  extendve  date-qoar- 
tles.  ^p.  12/)00.— The  ojd  jHovmce  of  C,  of  which  tbe  above  town  waa  the  ci^iital* 
had  an  area  of  166  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  109,000.  Its  suiface  is  generally  mount^nooa. 
hnt  it  has  Tall«ys  of  great  fertility,  yielding  grain,  gn4)es,  olives,  eta 

OHIAVZWA,  a  t.  of  Lombardy,  beautiftd^r  situated  In  ttie  midst  of  vinevwrds^  a£ 
tiie  junction  of  the  valley  of  St.  Otaoomo  and  Val  Br^^lia,  88  m.  n.n.w.  of  Berganxk. 
It  is  overlooked  by  the  Khetian  Alps;  and  its  potion  on  the  SplQgen  road  secures  It 
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•ooridem'Ue  tnfflo.  Silk,  cotton,  and  »  coane  ware  cut  oat  of  a  aoTt  stone  fonnd  in  the 
nalghbortiood,  an  the  chief  msnufiictanB.  Fop.  about  SOOO. 

QHXBOWIB,  or  Chibouk,  a  tobacco  pipe  lued  in  Turkev  and  Egypt,  haTine  a  lone 
wooden  stem,  often  of  Talnable  material,  a  mouthpiece  of  glass  or  amber,  and  itbowl  ca 
baked  clay. 

CHZO,  in  ctnnmon  parlance,  is  s  word  of  modem  English  slang,  but  of  Oennan  orl^n. 
Its  dorivatloD  is  g«aeJaek,  the  meaning  of  which  is  sldll,  address,  dexterity.  The  tenn  is 
used  in  painting  to  express  the  art  of  giving  efficiency  in  the  most  dexterous  mannn 
possible,  with  ability  and  adroitness  clcsely  united.  The  word  is  also  employed  in  con- 
neciloa  with  fashion — and  spoken  of  in  this  sense,  njeans  style,  manner,  grace  and  "  go." 
Although  of  German  origin,  it  has  been  received  into  gent^  usage  through  the  French— 
ft  language  which  fixed  raepieaent  form  of  the  wend.  It  Isalso  synonymous  with  knack— 
orMiM  «  dtt  Oiic,  means^  '.'that  artist  has  great  &cIUty."  Another  Idiom  mudi  uaed 
%aMirdU9hie,  to  be  "  np  to  tt^"  to  be  a  '*  swell." 

OHICA,  a  red  feculent  snbstanoe,  valuable  ss  a  dye-stuff,  giving  an  orange-ndcdorto 
cotton.  It  is  obtained  b^  boiling  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  hiffoonia  (b.  t^tea),  a  native 
of  the  bonks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco.  The  Indians  use  it  for  painting  their 
bodies.  The  C.  plant  Is  a  climber,  with  abruptly  biplnnate  leaves,  smooth  heart-Shaped 
leaflets,  and  flowers  in  pendulous  axillary  panicles.   See  BiOMONiACEiB. 

CHICA,  Prro,  Poso,  or  Maizk  Bbbb,  is  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  maize  or 
Indian  corn.  It  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner  to  ordinary  beer;  but  the  Indians  sometimes  prepare  it  by  chewing 
instead  of  crushing  the  grain ;  and  that  which  is  so  prepued  {ehiea  tnoKoda,  or  chewed 
0.)  is  meet  highly  esteemed  by  them.  When  they  wish  to  make  this  liquor  particularly 
strong  and  well  flavored,  th^  have  also  a  practice  of  pouring  it  into  an  burthen  jar, 
which  contains  some  pounds  of  beef;  and  having  made  the  jar  perfectly  air-tight,  Uier 
bury  it  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  where  it  is  left  for  several  years.  On  Die  birtn 
of  a  child,  it  is  their  custom  thus  to  bury  a  jar  of  C,  to  be  drunk  at  the  same  child's 
znarriage.   C.  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  veiy  strong  and  intoxicating. 

CEKA  fSp.).  a  lively  dance,  popular  in  Spain  and  in  South  America  as  well ;  poesl- 
bty  of  Moorish  origin.  Some  etymologists  would  connect  the  word  wi^ii  the  French 
^ffue,  and  the  Italian  giga. 

taCKMMt  port  of  entry ;  coun^  seat  of  CwA  co.,  XDinoIs ;  principal  city  of  the 
state,  and  aecond  in  popululiHi  In  the  U.  S.;  on  the  s-w.  ahiae  of  like  IDdilgao,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  C.  river,  and  18  m.  n.  of  the  extreme  s.  politf  of  the  lake ;  lat.  41*  68*  8* 
n.;  long.  B7*  88'  w.;  distant  in  a  direct  line  715  m.  w.  by  n.  of  New  York ;  SSO  m.  n.w. 
from  Washington ;  260  m.  n.n.e.  from  St.  Louis  ;  500  m.  e:  of  Omaha. 

Tho  name  C.  (pronounced  She-kaw-go),  according  to  <me  derivation,  is  simply  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  Indian  She-gau-ga-wiuzhe,  meaning  skunk-weed  or  wild  onion, 
and  was  given  to  the  locality  from  the  abundance  of  that  plant.  The  site  was  visited  by 
JoUet  and  Marquette  in  Sept.,  1678,  and  in  1674  by  HiJqueUe,  who  spent  most  of  the 
winter  near  by.  Later,  it  was  a  halting-place  forlA  Salle,  Hennepin,  and  others,  and  on 
a  map  (Franklin's)  published  at  Quebec,  1686.  was  desii^atod  as  "  Fort  Chicagou."  a  cir- 
cumstance Indicating  the  existence  of  a  trading  post  The  earliest  sutler,  otl^  than  the 
aborigines,  was  Baptfste  Point  De  Salble.  a  muTatto  from  San  Domingo,  who  resided  there 
from  1790  on  for  a  few  years,  disposing  of  his  pre-emptive  claim  to  one  Le  Mai,  a  French 
fur  trader  who,  in  1804,  sold  out  to  John  Einzie,  the  fltst  permanent  white  American 
settler.  In  1604  the  U.  8.  built  Fort  Dearborn  at  this  pohiL  In  1813  orders  were  sent 
to  abandon  it,  and  the  evacuaUtm  occurred  Aug.  16,  but  the  troops  were  massacred  on 
the  march  by  their  Indiu  esoor^  and  on  Aog.  16  the  fort  was  burned.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1816,  and  garrisoned  until  1887.  Di  1880  the  settlement  comprised  about  f  sq.  ro., 
and  had  a  civilian  population  not  exceeding  100.  By  18S3,  this  had  increased  to  860, 
and  on  Aug- 10  the  town,  then  spread  over  660  acres,  was  organized.  On  Feb.  10, 1886, 
a  sptocial  charter  was  granted,  describing  the  area  of  C.  as  including  3  whole  sections  and 
8  fractional  sections  of  land.  In  that  year  (Nov.  26),  the  first  newspaper  was  issued. 
In  1887,  Mar.  4,  C.  was  incorporated,  and  on  Hay  3  the  first  election  was  held,  when  700 
votes  were  cast 

The  great  fire  of  Oct  8-9, 1871,  raged  two  days  and  nights,  burning  over  an  area  of 
SlOO  acres,  and  destroying  more  than  17,000  buildings,  including  the  prindpa]  stores, 
many  private  reddences,  £@  hotels,  41  churches,  10  theaters  and  balls,  and  all  the  national 
banks  but  one.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  $190,000,000,  and  of  this  a  llnle  more 
than  $40,000,000  was  recovered  on  insurance.  Not  less  than  $7,000,000  were  contributed 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  aid  the  sufferers,  over  98,000  of  whom  lost  their  homes. 
The  recovery  of  the  city  was  rapid,  and  within  three  yeara'  time  few  traces  of  the  di^ 
aster  could  be  seen.  In  July,  187^  another  fire  laid  waste  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 
On  May  4, 1886,  an  anarchist  riot  oocuired  la  wUch  6  police  officers  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  Eight  persons  were  convicted  and  4  were  hung.  In  1890  CongresG 
fixed  upon  Chicago  as  the  site  for  the  World's  Fair  In  1898,  commemorating  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

The  city's  territory,  prior  to  July.  1889,  was  47  sq.m.  In  that  month  137  sg.m.  were 
adden.  Including  the  towns  of  Jefferson  and  Lake,  and  the  village  of  Hyde  Park, 
making  a  total  area  of  174  sq.  m.,  which  was  subsequently  incrrased  to  180  sq.  m. 
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C.  extends  i^one  the  lake  about  34111.,  and  westward.  6-11  m.  Although  tt  18  693  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  onginally  stood  on  a  low,  flat  pialrie  from  8-10  ft.  above  the  lake.  The 
grade  of  a  large  portion  was  raised,  block  after  block  of  stores,  hotels,  etc.,  belog  lifted 
to  the  required  level.  Its  grade  is  now  14  ft.  above  the  lake  on  the  e.  side,  and  &  ft.  at 
the  w.  extremi^.  The  ^oro  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  presents  an  even  ttne  ex- 
trading  nearly  due  n.  and  s.  A  portion  of  the  n.  shore  is  protected  by  a  masilTe  walL 
The  city  is  divided  into  8  sections,  popularly  called  the  n.,  s,,  and  w.  divisions  by  ttw 
sluggish  C.  river  an  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  from  n.  to  s.  ,'and  the  other 
from  s.  to  n.  The  Junction  occurs  about  1  m.  from  the  lake,  and  from  here  the  coarse 
of  the  river  is  doe  e.  The  stream,  with  its  branches,  is  navigable  for  about  4  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  the  entire  river  frontage,  including  docks,  is  41  m.  Two  tunnels 
under  the  river,  used  by  cable  cars  and  pedestrians,  connect  the  n.  and  s.,  and  a.  and 
w.  divisions,  lespectiverr.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  ftmnerly  a  sluggish  bayou,  has 
tnen  deepened  by  piers  that  extend  into  the  lake  on  either  aide,  giving  an  entrance  way 
about  600  ft.  wide ;  and  long  breakwaters  on  the  e.  and  0.e.,  constructed  by  the  U.  fi. 
government,  form  an  outer  harbor,  with  an  average  depth  of  16  ft.,  and  an  area  of 
about  456  acres.  Additional  protection  to  vessels  is  given  by  an  exterior  breakwater, 
6486  ft.  ioag,  that  extends  In  a  n.e.  direction  about  a  m.  n.e.  of  the  river's  mouth.  The 
shore  end  of  the  north  pter  has  a  lighthouse  and  the  lake  end  a  beacon  light  There  Is 
ateo  a  beacon  light  on  the  s.  end  of  the  easterly  breakwater.  At  South  Chicago,  at  the 
northern  mouth  of  Calumet  river,  is  another  harbor  800  ft.  wide  between  lAen,  The 
WHter  communications  are  of  raat  extent,  anbradng  the  whole  duln  of  norUum  hkos, 
wHh  thdr  8000  m.  of  ooast-llne.  Steamboats  and  sailing-vessels  of  Uie  largest  dass  ore 
employed  In  commerce  with  lake  Superior,  bringing  down  vast  stores  of  Iron  and  copper 
ore  from  that  region  ;  while  through  the  Welliuid  canal  (around  Niagara  falls)  connect- 
ing lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  vessels  loaded  at  0.  pass  eastward  to  Montreal,  where 
connection  is  made  with  steamships  for  Europe.  The  Erie  canal  tiiroufdi  New  York  is 
abo  a  commercial  highway  for  C.  to  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboara.  The  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal  for  boats  of  140  tons,  was  constructed  1886-48,  and  gives  communi- 
cation with  the  Mississippi  and  its  aflQuents  during  8  months  of  the  year.  This  extends 
to  La  Salle,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illlnoia ;  is  96  m.  in  length,  and  at  its  hiriiest 
level  was  originally  13  ft  above  the  lake,  bat  In  1866-70  the  city  deepened  it,  and  It  Is 
now  8^  ft.  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake.  The  river  channel  was  also  deepened, 
so  that  the  lake  no  longer  receives  Its  waters,  but  itself  fumiahea  a  clear  stream,  flow- 
ing the  other  way.  giving  improved  navigation  and  carrying  off  the  sewage  of  the  city 
toward  the  HIIdoIs  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  One  of  the  greatoit  en^neerlng  and 
sanitary  works  of  the  country  is  the  drainage  channel  and  waterway,  began  in  189L  and 
to  be  completed  in  1897,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000,000.  It  wlU  be  80  miles  long, 
and  was  planned  with  a  view  of  having  it  converted  into  a  ship  canal  nltlDiately. 

RA.II.B0AJM. — The  water  channels  are  not  more  Important  than  the  network  of  rail- 
roads by  which  Chicago  is  put  into  rapid  communication  with  all  parts  of  Uie  onion. 

There  are  fifty-three  railroad  lines  and  branches,  operating  88,600  miles,  converging 
In  and  tributary  to  Chicago  and  eonneetlng  it  with  every  state,  Canada  and  He^oo. 
Among  the  roads  directly  connected  are  the  Chicago  and  Alton;  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul;  Chicago  and  Central  Illinois;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qmn^';  Chicago 
and  Bastem  Illinois;  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Chicago  and  Atlantic;  Chltago  and 
Grand  Trunk;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  PaciSc;  Pittsbuig,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cucago; 
Jllinois  Central;  Michigan  Cfflitral;  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Lake  Shore  and  Michinn 
Southern;  Pittsburg.  CMdnnatl  and  St.  Loula;  Wabadi,  St  Louis  and  PadflcT  By 
means  of  a  "belt  line,"  freigjit  is  transfored  fram  one  road  to  another  vithont 
delay. 

Stbbbts  and  Pabks.— The  streets  cross  at  rieht  angles,  are  generally  80  ft  wide, 
while  Bdme  are  6-9  m.  long.  There  are  over  2600  miles  of  streets  and  alleys.  The  scarcity 
of  stone  has  led  to  the  use  in  some  sections  of  wood,  cinders,  and  navel.  The  main 
aves.  are  parallel  with  the  lake.  Of  these,  Michigan,  Washington,  Dearborn,  Prairie. 
Calumet,  and  La  Salle  are  conspicuous  for  their  elegant  mansions.  The  river  and  canal 
are  spaaned  by  flfty-4oar  bridges,  and  there  are  also  thirty-nine  viaducts  over  ndlroad 
tracks.  There  are  several  stoeet  railroad  lines  covering  the  city  and  snbnrbs,  and  an 
elevated  railroad  opened  In  1896;  the  street  railroads  are  principally  electric  and  cable 
lines.  Many  of  the  streets  are  lighted  by  the  electric  light  underground  system,  and  the 
total  cost  of  lighting  the  streets  and  parks  is  nearly  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

The  public  parks  have  a  total  area  exceeding  2500  acres.  The  larger  of  these  are 
connected  by  boulevards  250  ft.  wide,  extending  around  the  city  and  forming  a  con- 
tinuous drive  of  more  than  30  m.  Lincoln  park  (SIO  acres)  Is  m  Uie  n.  division.  To 
the  s.w.  He  Humboldt  park  (200  acres)  and  Garfield  pai^  (185  acres).  Wftbhn  the  Biiiita 
of  the  tatter  Is  the  Jockey  driving  park;  s.e.  of  Garfield  Is  Douglas  park  (179  acres), 
and  still  farther  to  the  s.e.  are  the  South  parks:  Jackson,  Washington,  Gage,  and  Mid- 
way Plalsance  (aggregating  1067  acres).  Besides  theee  principal  pa^  the  <Atf  is  poa- 
sessed  of  eight  smaller  squares  known  as  Lake,  Ellis,  Campbell,  and  Holstein  parks,  and 
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Aldine,  Biekerdlke,  Washington,  and  Doug  1m  Monument  Squares.  The  Lake  Front 
park  contiUns  20  acres.  Among  notalde  public  monnments  are  the  statues  of  Lincoln 
and  Humboldt,  In  the  parks  named  after  them*  the  maosoleum  and  statue  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  In  Douglas  Monument  sqnare,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Grant  In  Lincoln 
park,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Qem.  Logan  In  Lake  Front  park,  and  the  Confederate 
monument  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  dedicated  In  1696.  There  are  numerous  cemeteries, 
the  latest  being  Graceland  and  Boee  Hill,  Within  the  city  limits  are  three  h^es: 
Calumet,  with  an  area  of  3123  acres,  Hyde  lake  and  part  of  Wolf  lake. 

Buildings.  — Owing  to  the  concentration  of  busineBS  in  a  limited  area,  Chicago  has 
become  celebrated  ftn-lts  mammoth  buildings,  oUled  "sky-scrapers."  erected  on  the 
■teeMnune  system;  but  by  a  strict  city  wdinance,  the  height  of  building  is  limited  to 
'  UO  feet.  The  centre  of  the  business  quarter  Is  the  Conrt  House  and  City  Hal],  a  magnlfl- 
cant  twin  building  of  limestone,  with  granite  columns  in  French  Renaissance  style.  It 
fills  an  entire  square,  and  cost  nearly  ^,000,000.  The  east  half  is  used  for  county  pur^ 
poses  and  the  west  half  by  the  city.  In  the  space  t)etween  the  buildings  is  the  Drake 
fountain,  erected  in  1892,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus.  La  Salle  street,  running 
south  from  the  City  Hall,  contains  some  of  the  finest  office  bidldings.  The  most  prominent 
are  the  Chamber  en  Commerce,  one  of  the  finest  commercial  atrueturee  In  the  world*  cost- 
ing more  than  $1,000,000,  fourteen  stories  high,  the  great  central  conrt  roofed  by  the 
laraest  skyll^it  in  the  world,  and  the  Interior  richly  furnished,  with  marble  wainscoting 
and  moeaie  noors;  the  Tacoma  building;  the  Temperance  Temple,  a  combination  of 
Gothic  and  French  arcliitectnre,  thirteen  stories  high,  costing  91,100,000.  It  consivts  of 
two  great  wings  united  by  a  narrow  middle  portion,  resemblmg  Uie  letter  H.  From  the 
zooC  ^rlogs  a  bronze  spin  70  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  female  figure.  The  Home 
Insurance  Bnlldinff  la  tierea  atorieB  l^gh,  with  a  superb  entrance,  and  an  interior  dec- 
orated with  beantliul  muble&  The  Boc«ery,  a  Romanesque  building  of  granite,  brUdc 
and  terra  cotta,  eleven  stories  high,  contains  600  offices  elaborately  finished,  and  cost 
$1,600,000.  The  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  foot  of  La  Salle  Street,  is  an  enormous  granite 
building,  with  a  tower  833  feet  high,  giving  a  magnificent  view.  The  Exchange  Hall 
is  174  feet  long  by  155  feet  wide.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  Hoyal  Insurance  Company,  an 
Ionic  bulldi  og.  with  a  beauti  f  ul  facade  elaborately  carved.  To  the  east  on  Jackson  Street 
Is  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Office,  occupying  an  entire  block.  In  this  vicinity  aro 
five  great  buildings,  dzteen  stories  high :  ibo  Great  Northern  Hotel,  the  Manon,  the  Fair 
Bulldiog,  the  Manhattan,  and  the  Monaduock-Kearsage,  costing  $3,000,000,  built  en- 
tirely of  steel,  and  finished  in  granite  and  marble.  Next  to  the  last  is  the  Union  League 
Club,  the  most  sumptuous  club-house  in  Chicago.  North  of  the  Custom  House  Is  the 
Sand  &  McNally  Building,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  publishing  houses  in  the  world. 
On  the  same  street  is  Uie  wholesale  estabTiahment  of  Marshall,  Field  &  Company,  de- 
stgned  by  Richardson.  At  the  comer  of  Monroe  and  South  Clark  Streets  Is  the  First 
Natlonaf  Bank,  containing  the  largest  banklDg  room  in  the  world.  On  Michimn  Av- 
enue  and  Oongress  Stmt  la  the  Auditorium,  uie  most  magnificent  building  In  Chicago, 
erected  In  18OT-89  at  a  cost  of  $8,500,000.  It  Includes  a  large  hotel  faeiug  the  Lake, 
and  one  of  Uie  most  beautiful  ^eatres  in  the  world.  The  longest  front  of  the  building 
Is  860  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  main  building  is  145  feet.  The  tower,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  Is  370  feet  high.  Part  of  It  is  occupied  by  the  United  States  Signal  Ser- 
vice. The  mala  entrance,  on  Congress  Street,  leads  to  a  beautiful  court,  with  an  elabo- 
rate mosaic  fioor,  and  decorated  with  marble,  bronie,  stained  glass  and  goid.  The  grand 
staircase  of  marble  and  bronze  is  one  of  the  finest  In  the  United  States  The  theate, 
which  will  seat  4100  persons,  is  luxuriously  furnished  and  decorated  with  beautiful 
moral  nUotings.  llie  sts^  is  most  completely  equipped,  and  comprises  6863  square 
fe^  The  magnificent  Sludebaker  Building,  adjoining  the  Auditorium  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  is  one  of  the  riiow  buildings  of  Chicago.  North  of  it  is  the  beautiful  Roman- 
esque Chicago  Club  House.  Two  blocks  above,  on  the  Lake  Front,  is  the  beautiful  new 
bmldiog  of  the  Art  Institute,  830  feet  long  and  808  feet  wide,  containing  valuable  col- 
lections, picture  galleries,  a  library  and  a  lecture-hall.  At  the  end  of  MldiiKao  Avenue, 
at  the  Chicago  lUver,  is  the  site  of  Ftnt  Dearborn,  marked  by  a  tablet.  On  State  Street, 
north  of  Madison,  is  the  Spanish  Renaissance  Columbus  Building,  completed  in  1808, 
at  a  cost  ot  $800,000.  It  la  fourteen  stories  high,  with  a  tower  240  feet  high,  tipped 
with  a  globe  of  opalescent  glass  lighted  with  a  powerful  electric  light.  Over  the  en- 
trance u  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus,  and  in  the  itilerior  are  two  glass  mosaics,  repre- 
senting scenes  In  his  life.  On  the  opposite  corner  is  Marshall  Field  s  retail  store,  In  the' 
centre  of  the  shopping  district.  Adjoining  it  is  Central  Music  Hall,  and  on  the  comer 
above  is  the  Masonic  Temple,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world.  It  tias 
twenty-one  stories,  and  its  height  is  365  feet.  Seventeen  floors  are  devoted  to  business, 
and  the  remainder,  used  by  the  Masons,  la  magniflcently  finished.  Diagonally  opposite 
is  Unity  Building,  sixteen  stories  high,  costing  $1,000,000.  One  block  west  ia  the 
stately  Schiller  Building,  seventeen  stones  high,  containing  the  German  Theatre,  halls, 
club  rooms  and  offices.  Near  it  is  the  new  A^lsod  Block,  sixteen  stories  high,  built  In 
classic  style.  The  finest  residence  streets  are  Michigan  and  Drexel  Boutorarda,  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Prairie  Avenue  and  Grand  Boulevard. 

Education.  —  The  number  of  public  school  buildings  is  253,  valued  at  $15,570,000. 
In  1895  the  number  of  schohws  enrolled  was  201,380,  wlUi  4,063  teachers.   The  private 
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school  enrollment  was  78,171.  The  higher  edacational  Institutions  are  the  new  ITnt 
versitT  of  Ghlcago^pened  in  1802,  with  an  endowment  of  $7,000,000,  $8,600,000  of  which 
was  g^ven  bv  Mr.  Sockefeller;  the  Northwestern  Univeraity  at  Eranston;  the  Chicago 
(Cong.),  McCormick  (Preab.),  Western  (Prot.  £pis.),  and  Baptist  theoliwjcal  seminaries; 
St.  Xavter's  Academy;  and  SC.  IgnaUos  CoUe^  There  are  ei^dit  medical  schools,  the 
most  prominent  of  irtUeh  are  the  CoU^  of  Physldans  and  Buq;eons,  the  Bush,  the 
Homoeopathic,  and  the  Bennrt:  tiie  Union  Colbge  of  Law;  flvedentu  oolites;  two 
colleges  of  pharmacy;  two  training  schools  for  nurses,  and  the  Chicago  Veterinary  col- 
lege. There  are  eight  art  schools  and  thirteen  schools  of  music;  two  manual  trsining 
schools,  the  Armour  institute,  similar  in  scope  to  the  Pratt  and  Drezel  institntea,  and 
endowed  by  its  founder  with  $1,400,000:  and  Lewis  Institute,  a  projected  technical 
school  endowed  with  $1,000,000.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Historical  Society 
lost  their  most  valuable  collections  in  the  great  fire.  The  latter  loet  100,000  bodttf  eome 
valuable  paintti^;s,  and  the  orlglniU  draft  of  the  EmancipaUon  FroclamatiMi. 

LlBBARiBB.  —  Chic^o  has  three  great  libraries,  and  a  fourth  in  store.  The  Pablfe 
library,  founded  in  1862,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  library  in  the  country,  and 
has  occupied  quarters  in  the  Court  house  preceding  the  completion  of  a  marailflcent 
bOildiug  on  Michigan  Avenue,  estimated  cost,  $1,500,000.  The  Newberry  IJbruy  is 
a  reference  library  containing  the  finest  musical  library  in  the  country,  and  has  an  en- 
dowmeutof  $8,000,000.  The  handsome  new  building,  which  has  cost  about  $1,000,000, 
has  a  capad^  for  one  million  volumes,  and  will  eventually  cover  the  entire  square, 
giving  accommodation  for  three  millions  of  books.  The  Library  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  ranks  already  second  among  colleges.  A  fourth  great  library,  to  be  erected  on 
the  south  side  is  the  Crerar,  endowed  with  $2,600,000.  The  library  of  the  Chicago  Ism 
InsUtate  in  the  County  building  is  la^  and  valuable. 

Thbatbbs,  Clubs,  Hotels.  —  There  are  numerous  first-class  theatres  and  places  of 
amusement  in  Chicago.  The  leading  theatres  are  the  Auditorium,  with  TjIaX)  seats; 
the  Alhambta,  Moorish  lu  design  and  <me  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2500;  the  Chicago  opera  house,  capacity  2800;  the  Columbia, 
capacity  2400;  the  German  theatre;  Grand  Opera;  Havlin's;  Hooley's;  the  Haymarket, 
McVickar's,  rebuilt  in  1891,  and  the  Great  Northern,  opened  in  1896:  Jacob's  academy 
of  music  and  Central  music  hall  are  nsed  fbr  ctmcerta  and  lectares.  The  Ltbby  Piiaaa 
museum  contains  the  original  prison. 
The  leading  clubs  are  the  Athletic,  Calumet,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Iroquois,  La  Salle, 


Calumet,  Standard  and  Union  League  have  magnificent  club  houses.  There  are  In 
Chicago  nearly  6000  societies. 

There  are  about  750  hotels.  The  most  prominent  are  the  Auditorium;  with  a  lane 
annex,  Congress  hall,  opened  1893:  the  lUchelieu;  Great  Northern;  Metropole; 
Granada;  Palmer  house;  Grand  Pacific;  Hampden;  Wellington;  Lexhigton;  Vlrf^la; 
Leland,  and  the  Imperial. 

Chubchbb. — There  are  nearly  700  cborches  in  Chicago.  The  most  prominent 
architecturally  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  an  ornate  Gothic 
structure:  the  Jesuit  Church,  with  a  ve^  rich  and  beautiful  interior;  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  St.  James's:  Grace  and  Trinity;  Immanud 
Baptist;  Second  and  Third  Presbyterian;  Flymontli;  St.  Faults,  Universalis;  Centenaiy, 
Methodist;  Unity,  and  the  Church  at  the  Hesslab,  Unitarian. 

Hospitals  and  iHSTirtmoirs.  —  The  city  contains  a  lai^  number  of  hospitals,  the 
largest  being  the  Cook  County  hospital;  the  Presbyteriim;  the  United  States  marine 
hospital,  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  country;  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Joseph's  hospitals; 
the  Women's  hospital,  and  the  hospital  of  the  Alexian  Brothers.  There  are  many  dis- 
pensaries, asylums,  and  homes,  day  nurseries,  refonnatories,  and  rell^  societies.  One 
of  the  moat  interesting  charities  is  the  Armour  mission,  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Joeeidi 
Armour,  including  a  mission  hall,  criche,  library,  kindei|^uten,  and  dispensary. 

Commerce,  — The  commerce  of  Chicago  ranks  next  to  thai  of  New  York  in  extent 
and  variety.  Chicago  Is  the  largest  gnin  port  in  the  world,  the  capacity  of  its  grain 
elevators  being  over  80,075,000  bushels.  The  grain  fleet  of  1806  comprised  121  steamers 
and  schooners  and  barges,  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  13,202,000  bushels.  It  was  the 
largest  fle^  ever  assemblM  here,  and  represented  a  capital  investment  of  over  $20,000,000. 
The  live-stock  and  lumber  interests  m  their  order  follow  grain  In  importance.  The 
foreign  trade  in  merchandise  in  the  calendar  year  1886  was  —  imports,  $12,117,110,  and 
exports,  $2,509,124.    The  city  also  has  an  enormous  domestic  trade  by  railroad. 

Manupactcbes.  —In  1890  the  number  of  manufactories  was  9,977  with  $350,739,608 
Cl^tital,  employing  210,366  persons,  to  whom  $19,885,079  was  paid  In  wages,  and  with 
products  valued  at  $664,567,923.  The  chief  articles  manufactured  are  Iron  and  steel, 
agrlcoltorai  Implements,  railroad  cars,  textiles,  beer  and  spirits,  leather  ud  meat  pro- 
ducts. Among  the  great  establishments  are  the  £Ui»wis  Steel  Company,  with  the  latveet 
rolling  mills  in  the  world,  and  a  capital  of  $50,000,000;  the  McCormick  Harvaling  Maehine 
Company,  producing  120,000  machines  yearly,  and  the  Grant  Locomotive.  IVorka.  Chicago 
Is  famous  for  Its  stock  yards  and  meat-packing  establishments.  The  Union  stock 
yards  cover  400  acres  and  can  accommodate  at  one  time  over  200,000  animals.  The 
slaughtering  and  meat-^mcklng  Industry  wa<i  the  most  important  In  18B0  In  the  valne  of 
^^^■oducts.   The  capital  Investment  was  $^,^195,  and  the  value  erf  all  prodncta  was 
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15.  Counsetman  Bldg.D? 
IT.  Daily  Sews  D3 

18.  Farwell  BuildJng.B6 

19.  First  Nt.Bk.Bldg.EO 
SO.  Herald  Building.. C5 
21.  HomelnB.  Bldg..DG 

53.  Inter-Ocean  BIdg.ES 

54.  Lakeside  Bldg....D; 
S6.  Marshall,  Field  & 

Co.'s  Building.  .CT 
£7.  Masonic  Temple.  .F4 
m.  MonUuk  Block.  ..Ea 
31.  OwingB  Buildlng..Er 
3d.  PaDorama  Chica- 
go Fire  G6 

33.  Panorama  Battle 

of  Gettysburg.FlO 
84.  Panorama  Niag- 
ara Falls  FIO 

35.  Phoenix  BuUdlng.DT 
aa.  Poat-OfBce..  E7 
B7.  Public  Library... G4 

38.  Rlalto  BuUding .  .D7 

39.  Rookery  BuildHig.Dr 
43.  Stock  Exchange.. E6 
43.  Tacoma  Buildlng.DS 

«.  The  Fair  E6 

4fl.  Times  BuUding... d 
47.  Tribune  Buildfiig.EEt 

49.  Union  LeagueCIb.E7 

50.  U.  8.  Express.. ..ES 
61  Woman's  Christ'n 

Tern,  U.  Temple.M 
53.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg..DB 


66.  Atlantic  Hotel  ...D8 

67.  Auditorium  Hot«] 

and  Annex  Fa 

58.  Brings  House...  D4 

60.  Brevoort  House.. D5 

61.  Clifton  House.... F6 
63.  Commerc'l  Hotel.Ea 

63.  Gore's  Hotel  D7 

65.  Grace  Hotel   E7 

86.  Grand  Pacific  ...  D7 

68.  Grand  Palact^ .. .  .Dl 

69.  Great  Northern.. E7 
TO.  Hotel  Chicago.... D5 
71.  Hotel  Richelieu  ..F7 

73.  Hotel  Welllngton.F7 

74.  Leiand  Hotel  .FT 
ra.  McCoy's  Hotel... D8 
77.  Palmer  House. ...F6 

79.  Revere  House  El 

80.  Sherman  House.  .D4 

81.  Tremont  House..  E4 

82.  Victoria  Hotel..  .  FS 


Tnk*tbr«> 

67,  Auditorium  FS 

m.  Cent'l  Music  Hall.F4 
8H.  ClilcagoOp.  Hou.DS 
89.  ColuDiblaTheafr.Ee 
00,  Gfrman  Theater.. E4 
91.  Grand  Op.  House.ES 
as.  Hooley'B  Theater.D* 

94.  H.  R.  Jacotw'  N. 

Clark  St,  Thea'r.ES 

95.  Madison-8t.  Thea.ES 
06.  McVicker"8  Thea.El 
as.  Olympic  Theater.El 


CHICAGO, 
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Chicago  &  Northern  Pacific  1 

BalUmore  &  Ohio   1 

Chicago  Qreat  Western   [ 

L  Wisconsin  Central  CNorthern  Pacinc)..  J 


RAILROAD  DEPOTS  IN  CHICAGO. 

A.    Chicago  4  Northwestern  Gi 

r  niinols  Central  1  F. 

C.  \  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  [giS 
i  Michigan  Central  (C.  4  W.  M.)  

f  Chicago  &  Alton  

Chicago.  Burlington  £  Qulncy  

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul  

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chic.  &.  St.  Louis 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  

Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  


CS 


D. 


I-  A6 


G. 


Atchison,  Topeka  £  Santa  Yk  

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois   | 

Chicago  £  Grand  Trunk   j 

Chicago  Sl  Western  Indiana   \  ElO 

Erie  Railway  

Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago   | 

Wabash   J 


E.    Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Soiithern  D8  H.  New  York,  ghipagOj*  S^JL,0U^yjgj.^.D13 
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Banks.— There  wwe  reptnted  in  1896,  31  nattomU  bulks  with  k  e<mibined  cftpital  of 
•90,900,000;  9  sUte  banb,  capital,  $8,W7,000;  10  loan  and  tnut  omnpaiUes,  cwltal, 
98,800,000;  2  branch  Canadian  banb;  and  14  {vlvate  banks.   The  exchanges  at  t&e  U. 

8.  clearing-honse  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1886,  a^r^ted  $4,688,606,888. 

Government,  etc. — The  govwnment  Is  vested  In  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  and 
a  city  council  of  two  from  each  ward.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims;  Clreolt  and  District  Courts,  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  Tint  District 
of  Illinois;  the  Circuit,  Superior,  Probate,  Criminal  and  County  Courts  of  Cook  County 
and  ten  police  conits. 

The  police  force  ocnuists  of  orar  8800  i^Bcen  and  men,  and  oosts  about  $3,600,000 
annually,  and  the  fire  department  has  over  1200  officers  and  men,  and  costs  about 
$1,660,000  per  annum.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  Is  nearly 
$7,000,000,  and  that  of  the  entire  city  government  nearly  $17,000,000.  The  city  tax  rate 
averages  $4.76  per  $100. 

Watebwobkb.— Water  is  supplied  from  Lake  Michigan  by  means  of  cribs  2-4  miles 
from  shore,  and  five  tunnels  under  the  lake,  leading  to  separate  pumping  works  on  shore. 
At  one  there  are  four  double  and  two  single  engines,  supplying  60,000,000  gallons  daily, 
and  at  the  other  four  engines  supplying  61,000,000  gallons.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
entire  plant  Is  364,000,000  gallons;  the  average  dally  consumptlw  Is  852,000,000  gallons; 
and  the  system  has  over  1000  miles  of  distributing  mains. 

FiKANCES.— The  assessed  valuation  of  property  In  Chicago  in  1896  was  $243,476,826; 
real  mtate,  $192,496,843;  personal  property,  $86,860,200;  railroad  property,  $14,127,768. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  city  on  July  1,  1896,  was  $17,078,060;  sinking  funds, 
$1,216,863;  net  debt,  $15,8fS,098.  The  city  owned  Its  water  works,  which  cost 
$21,868,246,  an  electric  light  system,  and  other  property,  valued  in  all  at  $58,204,267. 

MiLiTABT.— Chicago  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
Gen.  Wesley  Merriu  commanding.  The  militia  consists  of  the  First  and  Second  Begi- 
ments  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Illiaols  National  Guard,  ahont  1600  men,  Cavauy 
Troop  A,  as  men  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  There  are  In  addition  three  Independent 
military  oiganlxations — ^the  Chicago  Hussars,  Chicago  Zouaves  and  Chicago  Lancers. 

Population.— The  population  in  18S7  (first  census)  was  4170;  1850,  28,260;  1600, 
112,172;  1680,  603,188-204.859  foreign  bom.  Including  75,208  from  Germany.  62,374 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  annexation,  1880,  of  Lake  View,  Hyde  Park 
and  other  suburbs,  the  population  was  increased  to  1,066,000.  Total  population  1800, 
1.009,860.  See  Sittory  ^  Chieaao^  by  A.  S.  Andreas  ^  vols..  1670-1884,  c.  1864)^0- 
(ory  0/  Chicago  /ram  ffiS3-1892,  by  C.  Clearer  (1892) :  The  &ory  of  Chieago^  by  J.  Qrk- 
land  (1892). 

OHICAQO,  nenrxBSiTT  or,  was  founded  In  1889  when  the  first  subscription  was  made 
by  John  D.  Bockefeller.  Between  that  time  and  1807  contributions  and  subscriptions 
have  aggregated  $11,600,000,  of  which  $7,426,000  have  come  from  Mr.  Bockefeller.  The 
University  IS  situated  in  the  south  division  of  Chicago,  between  Jackson  and  Washington 
parks,  fronting  on  the  Midway  Plalsance.  On  its  grounds,  which  contain  about  24 
acres,  with  the  prospect  of  enlarg^ent  at  an  early  date,  are  13  buildings  costing  about 
$1,800,000,  and  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  the  Unlvmity  owns  65  acres  of  land  on  which 
the  Terkes  Observatory  stan^.    The  University  consists  (A  the  graduate  schools; 


sity  llMartes;  labonUcoies;  museums;  the  University  Press;  and  the  University 
afUiations.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  undergraduate  work,  the  iJnlversity  has  adopted 
the  new  plan  of  dividing  the  students  into  two  systems  of  colleges — the  senior  colleges, 
which  inclnde  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  ordinary  collie,  and  the  junior  colleges, 
which  inclnde  the  lower  classes.  The  academy  is  located  at  Morgan  Park,  about  8 
miles  from  the  University,  occupies  10  acres  of  ground,  has  four  Duildlngs,  and  an 
attendance  of  over  200  students.  In  the  work  of  extension,  the  Unlversitv  has  made 
great  progress,  giving  courses  of  lectures  in  many  cities  and  villages  at  a  distance.  It 
18  estimated  that  more  than  26,000  people  attend  these  lectures  each  year.  The  Unlver- 
sity  Press  prints  the  journals,  books  and  pamphlete  of  the  University,  Including  among 
others,  the  Biblical  W'orld^  the  Journal  of  Polilical  Economy^  the  JottrtuU  of  Oeolhffi/,  and 
the  A  meriean  Journal  of  Sociology,  The  libraries  are  extensive  and  aunoally  Increasing. 
The  University  enters  into  terms  of  affiliation  with  collies  and  academies  by  which  it 
seeks  to  confer  advantages  on  them,  and  to  receive  benefit  from  them.  It  has  another 
peculiar  feature  In  that  It  continues  throughout  the  entire  year,  which  is  divided  Into 
four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  a  vacation  of  one  week  between  quarters. 
The  summer  session  is  attended  largely  by  teachers  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and 
professors  in  collates  and  universities.  The  University  is  co^ueational  and  gives  the 
same  advantages  to  women  students  as  to  men.  Fdlowriilps  and  sdioluahips  provide 
for  the  gratoitous  tuition  of  two  or  three  hundred  studento.  In  1896-7  the  number  oil 
students  enrolled  was  2,000,  and  the  teaching  force  numbered  180.  Profeaeor  William 
Bainey  Harper,  of  Tale,  was  elected  first  president  of  the  University  and  the  actual 
instruction  began  In  the  colleges,  graduate  schools,  and  dlvhilty  school  in  Oct.  1802. 

0HZOH1BSISB,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  episcopal  city  In  Sussex, 
17^  m.  e.n.e.  of  Portsmouth.  It  stands  on  a  plain  between  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  the 
South  Downs,  which  rise  gently  on  the  north.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  streets. 
The  two  main  stre^  cross  at  right  angles,  and  meet  In  an  elaborately  worked  eight-elded 
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croM.  Within  the  suburbs  the  city  U  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  li  m.  in  ctrcoit, 
with  some  aemldxcular  baatimis,  and  now  a  promenade  under  the  shade  of  elms.  Tht 
cathedral,  erected  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  on  the  site  of  a  wooden  one  founded 
1108,  and  burned  1114.  measures  410  by  01  ft.,  with  a  spire  371  ft  high.  The  aisleC 
are  double— a  mode  of  construction  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  In  Britain.  The  cathedral 
has  a  rich  choir,  and  portraits  of  the  English  soTereigns  from  the  conquest  to  Oeorse  L, 
and  of  the  bishops  down  to  the  reformation.  The  chief  trade  is  in  acnculturat  produce, 
ud  liTe-stock.  There  are  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  establishments.  Pop.  'SI, 
7,84S.  C.  returns  one  member  to  p«u-liament.  The  harbor,  2  m.  to  the  b.w.  of  the  ci^, 
ii  a  deep  inlet  of  the  English  channel,  of  about  8  sq.m. ;  has  several  creeks  and  Thorny , 
Me;  ana  Is  eonnected  wUh  C.  by  a  euial.  C.  was  the  Koman  ii^ttm,  and  has  aflorded 
Boman  Temafn»— as  a  mosaic  paveinent,  coins,  urns,  and  an  bumptScm  of  the  dedka* 
tion  of  a  temple  to  Neptune  and  Minerva.  C.  was  taken  and  parUy  destroyed,  in  491, 
the  South  Saxons.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Cissa,  their  King,  and  called  Cisean- 
caster,  or  Cissa's  camp.  It  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  In 
1643,  UiQ  royalists  of  C.  surrendered  to  tiie  parliamentailans,  after  a  siege  of  ten  di^ 

CSKKABU  Partu  atriemOha,  is  distinct  from  the  European  blackcap.  It  is  about 
Si  in.  long,  and  8  In.  In  niread  of  wings.  Head  and  neck,  and  a  patch  on  the  throat, 
black;  ouer  plumage,  ash-gray  and  brown;  tail  edged  with  white,  ^nd  a  white  bar  on 
the  wings.  Where  it  has  not  been  driven  away  by  the  English  sparrow,  it  destroys 
great  numbera  of  canker  worms  and  other  calerpUIars.  It  is  a  ve^y  lively,  sociable,  and 
useful  bird.   See  fllna.,  Labkb,  etc..  vol.  VIII,   See  Trr. 

GHI0KAH0M1VY,  a  "river  In  Tlrginia,  rlring  n.w.  of  Hic^mond  and  running  e. 
between  the  James  and  the  Pamunkey  to  the  w.  Tine  of  James  Ci^  co.,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  s. ,  and  after  a  courte  of  about  10  m. ,  joins  the  James.  The  surrounding  coimtry 
e.  of  Richmond  is  level,  and  In  one  section  there  is  a  large  swamp.  On  and  near  tlw 
G.  In  the  early  yeare  of  tite  cinl  war  occurred  manv  of  the  most  important  militaiy 
movements,  skirmishes,  and  battles — hero  mentioned  in  the  order  of  time.  In  18^,  the 
peninsular  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  union  army  began  with  the  siege  of  Torktown, 
the  objective  point  being  Richmond,  to  reach  which  it  was  pecessary  that  the  C.  should 
be  cimsed.  SteClellan,  on  the  union  side,  had  116,000  men  when  uie  si^  was  begun, 
^lil  S.  On  the  other  side,  the  confederates  had  15,000  men  in  Yin^town,  and  aBout 
60,000  more  scattered  over  n.  Virginia,  all  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Jt^nston.  The  Otfa  of 
Hay  was  the  day  for  opening  fire  upon  Torktown,  but  on  the  4th  Johnston  left  the 
place,  taking  guns,  bag^ige,  etc.,  and  retreated  towards  Bichmond.  On  the  5th  he  was 
aesfuled  by  Hooker;  and  Longstreet,  who  commanded  the  rear  of  the  confederates,  turned 
on  the  defensive  Just  as  he  luid  passed  Williamsburg.  He  was  met  by  Hancock's  divis- 
ion, and  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  works  after  a  shaip  fight;  but  Lonestreet  held 
his  position  long  enough  to  secure  the  confederate  trains  from  pursuit.  This  was  the 
battle  of  WiUiamabuig.  The  union  loss  was  1866  killed  and  wounded,  and  872  misung. 
The  confederate  loss  was  about  the  same.  On  the  27Qi  of  May  occurred  the  battie  of 
Hanover  Court-House,  in  which  the  union  loss  was  58  killed  and  844  wounded  and 
missing.  The  confederate  loss  must  have  been  much  greater,  for  McCIellan's  report 
says  t^re  were  about  200  of  their  dead  buried  by  his  troons,  and  780  prisonera  were 
sent  to  the  rear.  The  confederates  had  now  concentrated  in  and  around  Richmond, 
where  they  had  67,000  men.  The  next  flght  on  Oie  C.  was  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines, 
or  of  Oaks,  which  took  place  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  resulted  in  a  substantial 
union  victOTy.  The  confederate  leader,  Qen.  Johnston,  was  severely  wounded,  and  their 
losses  were  very  heavy,  but,  as  In  most  cases,  no  trustworthy  r^ort  was  made  of  the 
numbers.  The  union  army  tost  890  killed,  8,627  wounded,  and  1222  mia^g.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  confederates  felt  this  to  be  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  in  common  with  the 
people  of  the  northern  states,  they  expected  that  the  next  move  would  be  the  capture  of 
Richmond ;  but,  for  reasons  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  said  only  that  they  were  never 
explained  to  the  generd  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  the  northern  states,  McClellan 
made  no  demonstration,  and  soon  the  almost  deienseless  city  was  powerfully  fortified 
under  the  direction  of  Qen.  Robert  £.  Lee,  who  had  superseded  Johnston  In  the  confed- 
erate command.  The  fourth  of  the  contests  of  the  C.  was  the  battle  of  Mecbaoicsvllle, 
June  26,  and  was  not  important  in  results.  The  confederates  made  several  attacks  upon 
two  union  brigades,  but  finally  abandoned  the  work  after  losing  ^nt  1500  men; 
federal  loss,  800.  A  more  important  action  which  occurred  June  27,  is  known  as  the 
battie  of  Cold  Harbor,  or  Gaines'  Mill;  the  confederates  call  it  tbe  battie  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Their  loss  was  about  9,500;  the  union  loss,  4,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
2,000  prisoners.  The  sixth  conflict  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  C.  is  known  as  the  battle 
of  Savage's  Station,  June  30,  and  was  not  an  important  affair.  The  losses  were:  union. 
600;  confederate  reported  at  400.  The  next  was  the  battie  of  Frazier's  Fstm,  also  June 
80,  In  which  there  was  some  sharp  fighting,  resulting  In  a  union  loss  of  800  killed  and 
ISOo  wounded;  and  on  the  other  side,  825  Killed  ancri700  wounded.  The  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill  occurred  July  1,  and  involved  a  union  loss  of  376  killed  and  1800  wounded: 
and  of  confederates,  900  killed  and  8,500  wounded.  All  these  engagements  from  June 
26  to  July  1  cost  the  federals  1682  killed  and  7,709  wounded;  and  the  confederates  8,150 
UUed  and  16,266  wounded.   Induding  prisonera  and  mis^g,  the  totals  of  loss  wen' 
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UDioit,  15,489;  oonfadewte,  W.406.  The  o^ect,  on  the  part  the  «>»'«Jf«^Ti;;™*,i° 
RldimoDd  from  the  threatened  siege  and  capture ;  and  the^  Buo^ed  Nearjhe 
end  of  the  summer  the  union  armies  were  withdrawn  and  combmed  to  f onm  the  ^ 
of  the  Potomac.  But  nearly  two  years  later  there  occurred  one  more  s^o^^RiTod 
of  Cold  Harbor,  when  Grait  had  command.  The  flghttook  ptace  June  8^1864.  and 
was  snbrtantially  a  check  of  the  union  advance.   The  fedw^  Tt  wm  a  UtUe 

in  aU  ;  the  losses  on  the  other  side  were  said  to  be  only  hiOf  as  many.  »JJ'"; 
before  this  that  Grant  sent  to  Washington  the  di^MUch :  "I  propoee  to  fight  It  out  « 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  somma." 

CHUBKAMAXI'QA,  Batti*  OF,  Sept.  l»-«0,  1868.  between  the  union  aimy  of  tlij 
Camberland,  led  by  Gen.  Roeecnwz,  and  the  wm'"*™**/?^  >^  ^„2SSr^!??h^ 
Lonsstreet.  The  forces  on  the  union  side  numbered  about  65,W)0,  qaajter  of  whom 
engaged;  the  losses  were  1644  killed.  &,2«3  wooded  and  4.948  pnsonere; 
toS.  15.854.  TTie  confederate  reports  embrace  but  two  thirda  of  their  army,  and  rtioW 
1^4  kined,  8.074  wounded,  and  ^  missing;  total  11.260.  A  few  days^ter  the  batUe 
Gen.  Roseiiiiz  was  relieved,  and  Gen.  cfrant  placed  In  command.  The  tettte  w« 
credited  as  a  victory  for  the  confederates,  thou^  no  substantial  advantage  was  gained 
by  them.   The  battlefield  has  been  converted  into  a  National  Military  Fwk. 

CHICXASEE,  a  popular  name  for  the  red  squirrel,  aeiuruM  Hvdammu,  It  alioonds 
in  the  southern  and  middle  AtUntic  states,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  tenderness  and  flavor 
of  its  Hesb.   It  Is  ncA  so  gentle  or  ao  easily  tamed  as  the  gray  sqnlneL 

CHXOXASAW,  a  <H>.  In  n.e.  Iowa,  on  the  Wapslpinicui  river  and  its  tributaries* 
reached  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads; 
504  gq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  16,019.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  fertile; 
agriculture  Is  the  chief  buatness.   Co.  seat.  New  Hampton. 

CHIOKABAW,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Hisdasfppl.  on  the  head  waters  and  tributaries  of  the 
Tombigbee  river,  and  touched  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  ;  520  sq.m.;  pop. 
19,891.  inclu.  colored.   The  county  is  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  Chickasaw 
Indians.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  com,  cotton,  etc,    Co.  seat. 
Houston. 

CEICKAUW  BLUTXS,  BATTLE  or,  Dec.  28.  1862.  The  siege  of  Vicksburg  being 
In  progress,  Gen.  Sherman  (union)  waa  ordered  to  make  an  attack  In  the  rear,  uid  for 
that  purpose  sent  a  force  up  Yazoo  river  to  land  above  tlie  city  and  approach  it  from 
the  north.  In  this  march  they  came  upon  a  bayou  held  by  a  confederate  force  stronriy 
fntroncbed.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  force  a  passage,  but  without  success.  ThB 
onton  loss  was  192  killed,  and  982  wounded.    That  of  the  other  ude  was  very  smalL 

CHIOKAflAWB,  a  nation  of  Indians  occupying  a  section  of  the  Indian  territory, 
embracing  7,267  sq.nL  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  River.  Accordingto  their  traditions 
and  tlie  evidence  of  philology,  they  are  closely  connected  wi^  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws; 
and  they  believe  that  they  emigrated  with  those  tribes  from  the  west,  crossed  the  Missis- 
rippi,  and  settled  in  tlie  district  now  forming  the  n.e.  part  of  the  state  of  MissisdppL 
Here  De  Soto  vidted  them  in  1540.  From  the  first  titey  were  hosUle  to  the  French,  and 
were  frequently  p.t  war  with  them;  but  with  the  English  th^were  generally  friendly. 
In  1786,  uiey  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  in  1798.  they  aided  the  whites 
In  the  war  against  the  Creek  Indiana.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  part  of 
Uwir  territory  was  ceded  for  certain  annuities,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe  migrated  to 
Arkansas;  and  in  1832-S4,  the  remainder,  about  8,600  in  number,  surrendered  to  the 
federal  government  the  6,642,000  acres  of  which  they  were  still  the  owners,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  for  incorporation  into  that  tribe.  Tliis  union  was  after^ 
wards  dissolved  and  by  paying  the  Choctaws  $150,000  they  sectired  full  possession  of  their 
IHVsent  territory.  In  the  cinl  war  they  asdsfed  the  confederates,  but  their  rights  were 
restored  by  tbe  Union  government  in  1668  The  next  year  they  surrendered  7,000.000 
acres  of  land  at  4)  cents  per  acre,  the  money  ($800,000)  to  go  to  their  late  slaves,  unless, 
within  two  years,  they  adopted  them  as  members  of  the  tribe.  In  Jan..  1878.  they  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  negroes.  The  nation  has  a  printed  constitution  prefaced  by  a 
declaration  of  rights,  which  asserts  that  all  political  power  inheres  in  the  people;  that 
all  men  should  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  religious  ministry  against  their  con- 
sent; that  there  should  be  freedom  of  speech;  that  there  should  be  security  from 
nnreasonable  searches  of  property  or  person;  that  every  person  accused  of  crime  should 
have  a  speedy  trial.  All  free  males  19  years  old  or  over  who  are  Chickaeaws  bv  birth  or 
adoption,  may  vote,  unless  idiotic,  insane,  or  convicted  of  infamous  crime.  Toere  are  a 
aenate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  latter  of  18  memberti  elected  annually  by  the 
voters  of  tbe  coimties  or  districts.  A  representative  must  be  21  years  old.  *  Tiiere  are 
12  eeutors  elected  for  two  years  from  the  four  districts  of  the  state.  A  senator  must  ba 
80  yean  old,  a  Qiickasaw  by  Uitfa  at  adoption,  and  a  reddent  of  hli  district  six  months, 
lie  governor  must  have  all  the  qualiflcations  cff  a  senator;  he  is  chosen  for  two  years  by 
popmar  vote,  and  has  about  tbe  same  powers  and  functions  as  a  govmior  of  cme  of 
the  states.  Then  is  a  supreme  court  condsting  of  a  chief  and  two  assistant  justfoss 
cdected  to  the  l^islaCvp  Ixfr  four  years.  There  are  also  circuit  and  county  courts.  The 
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n&tion  has  in  the  cuatody  of  the  fedanl  gorenmieDt  •1,800.000  la  bondB  on  which  liit» 
e8t  is  paid.  In  189J.  the  nnmber  of  CUckanwa  was  only  8464.  The  TewrTanon  coa> 
taioB  flae  fanning  lands. 

CHI'CKEH-POX,  a  contsffioufl  .febrile  disease,  chiefly  of  children,  and  bearing  wnoa 
resemblance  to  a  very  mild  form  of  small-pox  (q.v.).  C.  is  disUnguished  by  an  eruption 
of  vesicles  or  blebs,  which  rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow,  and  leave  only  a  veiy 
slight  incrustation,  which  falls  off  in  a  few  days,  without  any  permane^muk  or  pit, 
aa  in  smaJl-pox.  From  iia  vesicular  character,  it  has  been  euled  the  ergital  foek.  It 
has  been  argued  that  C.  is,  in  fact,  only  small-pox  modified  by  previoos  TacdnatiiHi; 
bnt  this  opinion,  tfaourii  maintained  on  good  authoriW,  Is  not  generally  reodved  by 
medical  men.  It  Is  a  dbease  of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being  often  hardly  peroep- 
tible,  and  never  lasting  long. 

QHMSEir  SHAXS,  or  Milk  Bkakb,  OpAtMtM  «r^«i,  a  harmless  individual  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  frequenting  houses,  stables,  and  dairiea  It  Is  sometimes  fi  ft.  long, 
though  usually  much  less;  the  color  Is  miiky  white  above,  Bometimes  tinged  with  red, 
with  dusky  spots  along  the  vertebral  line  and  smaller  spots  along  the  sides,  the  abdomen 
(rilver  white  or  yellowish.   It  feeds  on  insects,  mice,  to«da,  frogs,  and  small  Urds. 

CHIOKEBIflrO,  Jonas,  1797-1868 ;  a  self  taught  piano-maker  of  Boston,  who  soc- 
eeeded  in  establishing  t-he  largest  plano-mannfact«y  in  the  conntty,  at  times  produdng 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  instruments  in  a  year. 

CHICK  FEA  {Oitet^,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminota,  Bub-ordw 
Papilionaeea,  having  pinnate  leaves;  solitary,  axillary,  stalked  flowers;  and  two-aeeded 
pods,  inflated  like  bladders.  The  common  C.  P.  {G.  arietinum)  grows  wild  in  tfae  com- 
llelds  of  the  conntries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  east.  II 
is  an  annual,  1^  to  3  ft.  high,  of  a  stiff  upright  habit,  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The 
•eeds  abound  in  farina,  and  have  a  sligbtly  bitterish  taste.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
common  peas,  curiously  wrinkled,  so  that  they  have  been  thought  to  Tesemble  a  ram's 
iarietU)  head.  They  are  used  as  food,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  most 
cc»Dmon  parched  phUM  of  the  east.  They  are  an  important  arUcle  of  French  cookery. 
They  have  been  in  general  use  from  the  earliest  times. 

OHICKWEED,  ^Uturia  media,  one  of  the  most  common  weeds  of  gardens  and  culti- 
vated fields,  is  a  species  of  stitchwort<q.T.).  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia,  appearing  during  the  colder  montlis  even  on  the  plidns  of  India;  an  annual, 
with  a  wG»k  procumbent  stem  and  ovate  leaves,  veiy  variable;  some  of  the  smaller  vari* 
eUes  in  dry  sunny  situations  sometimes  puzzling  young  botanists,  from  having  only  five 
or  three  instead  of  ten  stamens;  but  always  characterized  by  having  the  stem  cunously 
m  arked  with  a  line  of  hairs,  which  at  each  pair  of  leaves  changes  from  one  side  toanotber, 
and  in  four  changes  completes  the  circuit  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  C.  afford  a  fine 
instance  of  the  Keep  ofplaTiti,  closing  up  on  the  yonn^  shoots  at  night  0.  is  a  good 
substitute  for  spinach  or  greens,  although  generally  little  regarded  except  as  a  trouble- 
some weed,  or  gathered  only  by  the  poor  to  make  poultices,  for  which  it  is  very  useful, 
or  for  feeding  cage-birds,  which  are  very  fond  both  of  its  leaves  and  seeds.  A  number 
of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  eertutium,  natives  of  Europe,  also  bear  the  name  of 
C.,  or  MousB-RAR  C,  and  the  name  Is  occasionally  given  to  other  plants,  either  bolaid- 
eally  allied,  or  of  somewhat  similar  appearance,  as  hdoiteum  umbeUatttm,  common  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  called  Jagobd  Crickwesd. 

CHIOLAKA.  a  t  of  Andalusia,  BpaJn,  about  13  m.  8.e.  of  Cadiz.  It  is  pleasantly  rit- 
nated  on  a  plun  between  two  hills,  and  its  houses  being  all  built  of  white  stone,  present 
a  cheerful  appearance.  It  has  a  splendid  hospital.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  earthen- 
ware, and  brandy.  Its  mineral  baths  are  much  fre^piented  by  tiie  inhalntants  of  Cadla 
P<^.  variously  esUmated,  bat  probably  about  13,800. 

OHICOFXE,  a  city  of  Hampden  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Connecticut  lUver,  at 
the  month  <a  Chlcopee  River,  8  miles  n.  of  Springfleld,  with  which  sod  Holyoke  it  is 
connected  by  electric  street  railroads,  as  well  as  by  the  Connecticut  River  railroad. 
Settled  about  1640,  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1848,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1800.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Chlcopee  Falls,  Fairvtew,  and  Willamansett.  Chlcopee 
XUls  supplies  abundant  water  power  for  various  manufactures,  by  means  of  several  dams. 
The  Is  noted  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures,  which  Include  ctAUm 
doth,  blankets,  bicycles,  military  equipments,  knitting  madilnes,  agricultural  Implement^ 
bnmze  statoary,  brass  goods,  machine  and  mecbanica*  tools.  There  are  many  chnrches, 
a  high,  and  excellent  graded  schools,  a  town  hall  built  at  cost  of  $100,000,  a  free  publie 
Ubrary,  and  national  and  savtaigs  banks.  Population,  1870^  0607;  1880,  11,288;  1800^ 
14,050. 

CHIOOBT,  or  SuccoBT  {euAorium),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  composilar, 
sub-order  Ciekoracete,  distinguished  by  bracts  In  two  unequal  rows,  the  outer  always 
refiexed,  the  Inner  latterly  becoming  so,  a  nearly  naked  receptacle,  crtmvato  striated 
acbenia,  and  a  pappus  of  two  rows  of  minute  scales.  The  spedes  are  few  in  nnmlw, 
herbaceous  plants,  full  of  milky  juice,  natives  chiefly  of  the  wanao-  temperate  re^ons 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  common  C.  or  SuocOBT  {C.  iiUjAia)  is  a  perennial 
plant,  fonnd  wild  in  England  and  most  partj  of  Europe,  growing  m  myaldee,  Imden 
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ot  fields,  etc  It  has  a  long  cairot-like  root,  externally  of  a  dir^  or  brownish  yellow 
color,  and  white  within.  The  stem  riaect  to  the  height  of  3  to  5  ft.,  branching,  the  leavea 
are  runeiiuUe,  resembling  those  of  the  dandelion;  the  flowers  senile,  azllt*)^.  In  piiirs. 
rather  large,  beautiful,  generally  blue,  more  rarely  pink  or  white.  C.  la  pretty  exten- 
sively cultivated,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  its  roots.  It  is 
also  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle  with  its  leaves.  The  blanched  leaves  are  sometimea 
used  as  a  salad,  and  they  are  readily  procured  in  winter  by  placing  the  roots  in  a  box 
with  a  tittle  earth  in  a  cellar. — To  this  genus  belongs  also  the  endive  (q.v.). 

C.  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  to  mix  with  coffee,  for  at  least  a  cen'^i 
tuTj.  The  roots  are  pulled  up,  washed,  cut  into  small  pieceSf  and  dried  on  a  kiln,  which 
leayea  a  shriveled  mass  not  more  than  one  fourth  the  wei^t  of  the  original  root  It  ii 
then  roasted  in  heated  fnm  cylinders,  which  are  kept  revolving  as  in  coffee-roasting,- 
duriag  which  it  loses  abont  26  to  80  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  evolves  at  the  same  time 
a  disagreeable  odor,  resembling  burned  gingerbread.  An  Improvement  to  the  C.  during 
roasting  is  the  addition  of  2  lbs.  of  lard  or  butter  for  every  cwt.  of  C,  which  communi- 
cates to  it  much  of  the  luster  and  general  appearance  of  coffee.  It  is  then  hand-picked, 
to  remove  chips  of  wood,  stones,  etc.,  and  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  sold  separately  aa 
C.  powder  or  O.  coffee,  or  is  added  to  ordinary  ground-^nee,  and  is  sold  as  a  mixtoie. 
0.  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  but  otherwise  does  not  serve  to  supidy  Uie  ulmal 
economy  with  any  useful  ingredient.  It  gives  off  a  deep  brown  color  to  water,  when 
•an  infusion  is  made,  and  hence  its  main  use  in  coffee.  Borne  people  dislike  the  taste  of 
C,  and  when  largely  used.  It  has'a  tendency  to  produce  diarrhea;  but  many  people  pre- 
fer to  use  coffee  mixed  with  C.  owing  partly  to  the  taste  it  communicates,  but  mainly  to 
the  appearance  of  strength  which  It  ^ves  to  the  coffee.  The  C.  is  liable  to  adulteration; 
and  roasted  beans,  pease,  carrots,  paranlpa,  mangold-wurzel,  acorns,  horse-chestnuts,  bis- 
cuit, oak-bark  tan,  logwood  and  mabt^any  dust,  and  even  the  liveiB  of  luarses  and  but 
locks,  are  said  to  be  employed  in  its  adulteration. 

OSI'OOT,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Arkansas,  on  the  Louisiana  border  and  the  Hississlpid  river, 
intersected  by  Crooked  and  Mason's  bayous;  7dOBq.m.;  pop.  '90, 11,410,  IncL  cokiied. 
The  surtiace  Is  lereL  and  in  some  parts  ia  101406160  to  inundations;  chief  productions, 
com  and  cotton.  Co.  seat,  Lake  Village. 

OHICOUTTHI,  a  n.e.  co.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  having  the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  St.  lAwrence  and  Hudson  bay  as  Its  n.  boundary,  and  the  48th  panulel  of 
latitude  as  its  s.  boundary.  It  is  drained  by  Lake  St.  John  and  by  a  number  of  large 
rivers,  including  the  Saguenay  and  the  Chicoutlmi.  Co.  seat,  Chicoutfmt.  The  conn- 
ties  of  Chicontlml  and  Saguenay  form  an  electoral  district,  with  pop.  ^91,  38,281. 

OHIEF,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinaiy  formed  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Like  the  other  honorable  ordinaries,  the  C.  ought  prop- 
erly to  take  up  a  third  part  of  the  dueld;  but  when  the  other  charges  are  numerous,  the 
C.  ie  frequently  diminished  in  size.— Any  object  borne  in  the  upper  or  ctiief  part  of  the 
shield  is  said  to  be  m  eAtie/',  though  the  C.  be  not  divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
field,  as  a  separate  portion. — On  a  e/Utf:  Is  when  the  object  is  represented  on  the  C, 
divided  off  as  above  described. 

CHIKP-TVBTICE,  the  presiding  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  courts  of  highest  jurisdiction  In  most  of  the  several  states.  The  chief- jusUoe 
of  the  United  States  Mmlnlsters  the  oath  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the^ 
prerident  and  vice-president;  he  presides  when  an  Impeached  prerident » tried,  and  has 
the  nomination  of  certalo  Judicial  officers. 

CHUF-JtnnOE.  See  Cocbt  of  Sxeannr ;  Judiciary  ;  JumcE,  Lobd  Crixf  ;  Jm- 
tigo-Clbrk  ;  JnBTicB  Oeneral. 

GHIEK-BEE,  a  lake  of  Upper  Bavaria,  the  largest  in  the  country,  lies  about  43  m.  s.e. 
of  Munich.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1600  fr.  above  the  sea;  its  length 
Is  12  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  9,  and  its  greatest  depth  500  feet.  Its  shape  Is  irregular,  and 
its  coast  much  indented.  It  has  three  islands;  the  Achen  and  Prien  flow  into  it,  and  its 
surplus  water  is  dischar^d  by  the  Alz  into  the  Inn.  The  C.  is  famous  for  its  flsh;  and 
ft  small  steamer  which  plies  on  it,  enables  travelers  to  view  its  fine  scenery. 

CHIE'BI,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  9  m.  8.e.  of 
Turin.  C.  is  an  ancient  place.  By  the  later  Romans  it  was  called  Carea.  The  church 
of  St.  Dominico.  built  in  1260,  has  some  good  paintings;  and  that  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Scala,  built  in  1405,  is  one  of  the  largest  GoUiic  structures  in  Piedmont.  C.  is  one  of 
oldest  manufacturing  towns  in  Europe,  its  manufacture  of  fustians  and  cotton  stuffs 
dating  from  14S3.  Silk,  cotton,  and  Unen  are  atill  important  manufactnrea.  Pop.  ISfiOO. 

CHIE'TI  (Province).   Bee  Abbdzzo. 

unus'TI,  an  archiepiscopal  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  namc^ 
Is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Fescara,  about  100  m.  n.  of  Naples.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
flourishing  {dace,  with  some  imposing  public  edifices,  including  a  cathedral,  lyceum, 
and  theater;  and  Its  agreeable  situation  has  made  it  the  residence  of  numerous  wealthy 
families.  The  district  around  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  in  the  dty  the  cloth 
and  slEk  iiia—hiil  are  extensive.   Pop.  *04,  22,800. 
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GHIOHEO'TO  BAT,  the  more  •wesboAj  of  the  two  Inlets  at  the  head  or  n.  end  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  in  British  North  America.  It  Bepaiates  Nova  Bcotla  from  Nev  Brana- 
wick,  u  SO  m.  long  and  8  broad,  and  haa  an  isthmus  of  011I7 14  m.  la  width  between  It 
and  Northumberland  strait,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

CHIGOS,  or  Jia'GEB,  Palax,  or  SareopnUa  pmOrant,  a  species  of  flea  ^^-)>  rather 
smaller  than  Uie  common  flea,  and  with  less  powerful  limbs,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  where  it  Is  excessively  troublesome,  attacking  any  exposed  part  ol 
the  human  body,  and  affecting  a  lodgment  betweea  the  skin  and  flesh,  often  under  the 
akin  of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of  .the  toes.  At  first,  its  presence  is  indicated  only  by  a 
slight  itching  or  tingling;  but  an  ulceration  is  UlcelyjBOon  to  be  the  resiUt,.  which  is  not 
only  very  painful,  but  even  dangerous. 

CHIGiron  (Ft.,  originally  "  the  nape  of  the  neck"),  a  general  term  for  the  long  back 
hair  of  women  when  gathered  up  and  folded  into  a  roll  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck.  It  wns  a  common  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  hair 
being  often  padded  and  powdered.  In  1666  the  chignon  reappeared,  but  through  tho 
frequent  addition  of  false  haii  it  attained  such  ungraceful  piopcfftiona  that  In  1875  ft 
agun  fell  into  disuse. 

OUIKUA'HVA,  a  city  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  with  a  considerable  trade  between 
Santa  Fc.  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  Pop.  1892,  about  25,000.  It  Is  in  lat 
28°  40'  n,,  and  long.  105°  3S'  w.,  and  has  a  cathedral,  and  an  aqueduct  three  m.  long,' 
besides  appropriate  buildings,  as  the  capital  of  the  state  of  its  own  name.  The  territory 
in  question,  stretching  in  lat.  from  27*10  32°  n.,  and  in  long,  from  104°  to  108°  40'  w,, 
is  divided  from  Texas,  In  the  United  States,  by  the  Rio  Bravo  del  :N'orte.  It  is  a  table- 
land, more  remarkable  for  mineral  resources  than  for  agricultural  productions.  It 
abonnds  in  niter  and  other  salts,  and  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.   Pop.  '86,  806,881. 

CHILBLAINS.   See  Chapped  Hands. 

CHILD,  Fbancib'Jameb,  ph.d.,  i.l,d,,  the  most  learned  of  ballad  editors,  was  bora 
in  Cambrlt^,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  18%.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  hi  1646.  and  was  an  in- 
structs there  for  some  time  In  the  department  of  mathematics,  and  afterwards  In  that 
of  rhetoric.  In  1819  he  went  to  Eun^,  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  In  1851 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard,  which  he  exchanged  in  1S76  tot 
that  of  Anglo^xon  and  Early  English  literatiu^.  His  first  work  was  Four  Old  Flaps 
(1848) ;  but  more  important  were  his  annotated  editions  of  Spenser  (5  vols.,  Boston,  1855), 
and  his  first  collection  of  the  English  and  Soitch  Ballads  (8  vols.,  Boston,  1857-^).  The 
latter  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  best  collection  of  English  ballad  poetry.  Professor 
Child  then  engaged  upon  a  great  comparative  collection  of  ballads.  The  Sngitsh  and 
Seotti^  Ballads,  ol  which  eight  parts  were  Issued  between  1682  and  1802.  This  may  be 
accepted  as  the  final  work  on  its  subject,  as  it  contains  all  the  versions  and  variants  col- 
lected from  all  sources,  while  the  introductions  to  each  ballad  are  masterpieces  of  clear- 
ness and  learning.  Professor  Child  also  contributed  some  valuable  notes  to  Hale's  and 
Fumivall's  reprint  of  Bishop  Percy^s  folio  manuscript  (1867-68) ;  also  the  article  on  Bal- 
lad foeiry  in  Johnson's  Encyclopedia.  His  inraluable  Olmrvatians  on.  Uie  Language  0/ 
Chaiaeer  and  Ooicer,  forming  two  papers  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  American.  Academy^  and  re- 

£ tinted  in  part  1.  of  Ellis's  Early  Englidt  Promtneiation  (1869),  reveal  a  marvellonsly 
itimate  knowledge  of  Middle  English  grammar.  He  d.  in  1800. 
OHtLD,  Sir  J08IAH,  an  eminent  London  merchant,  and  one  of  the  popular  English 
writers  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  b.  in  IdSO,  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Child,  a  merchant  of  London,  His  principal  work  Is  entitled  Brief  Obaervaiious  amctrtt- 
ing  Trade  and  the  Interest  of  Money  (Ix>nd.  1668,  4to};  a  2d  edition,  much  enlarged,  en- 
titled A  New  Discourse  of  Trade,  was  published  In  1690.  In  this  work  he  explaiiu  his 
plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  Including  the  substitution  <n  districts 
or  unions  for  parishes,  and  the  compulsory  transportation  of  paupers  to  the  colonies. 
He  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  for  some  Ume  chairman  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  were  published  anonymously.  In  1678  he  was  created  a  banmet,  and  died  In 
1699. 

CHILD,  Ltdta  Maria,  180&-80 ;  b.  Mass.  When  S0  years  of  age  she  published 
Bobomok,  an  Indian  Story,  and  a  year  afterwards  Tha  Bebelt,  a  TtUe  <fth»  BenolatSon,  in 
which  she  gave  a  speech  try  James  Otis,  and  a  sermon  by  Whitfield,  both  hrag  bdieved 
to  have  been  made  oy  the  men  themselves.  For  eight  years  she  was  the  editor  of  TKs 
JuvenUe  Mise^any,  a  monthly  masazine  for  the  young.  Among  her  earlier  works  are: 
The  American  I^al  Housewife;  Ths  OirFs  Oum  Book;  and  The  Mother's  Book.  She  was 
among  the  first  of  the  New  England  anti-slaverv  writers,  beginning  with  Appeal  in  behalf 
<!f  Vioi  Class  of  American*  eal&d  AJ^iearu;  and  in  1841  she  oecame  one  of  Uie  editors  of 
uie  Ifational  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  in  which  paper  she  published  her  popular  LOtert 
from  Jfcip  York.  Subsequently  she  published  Stttory  of  the  Condition  of  Women  in  off 
Afiet  and  Nations;  Biographies  of  Good  WiM>y  L^e  of  Isaac  T.  lumper;  Progrea*  2f 
iaitu  Ideas;  A^mnat  Leaiet;  Looking  iowtrdt  Smtut;  JVammmhi**  Bm^'  A . 
qfthe  BepubUe,  etc. 
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OHiLDKBMAt  or  HOLT  Innocents'  Dat  (38th  Dec),  Is  obserrod  by  the  church  ot 
Itome  with  masses  for  the  chlldrea  kHled  by  Herod.  It  was  considered  unlucky  to 
marry  or  to  begin  any  work  on  this  day.  The  learned  Oregory  says  :  "  It  hath  been  a 
custom  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  chlldien  upon  Innocents'  day  morning,  that 
tiie  memory  of  Herod's  murder  might  stick  the  doser  "   It  Is  also  a  holiday  in  the 


CBIXJyKBB,  HneH  Cullino  Eabduet,  b.  Loi^on,  1837 ;  sneoesdrely  sac.  of  state, 
chancellor,  exchequer,  home  sec.,  in  Oladrtone's  cabinets,  1880-86.  He  graduated  from 
Trini^  coll.,  Cambridge.  Emigrating  to  Australia  he  there  made  a  study  of  politics. 
He  was  appointed  commissioner  of  trade  and  customs  in  the  Australian  cabinet.  He 
relumed  to  England,  18S7,  and  stood  as  the  liberal  candidate  for  Pontefract,  gaining  the 
seat  after  some  legal  opposition.  C.  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1864,  and  financial 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  1865.  In  1872  he  re-entered  the  ministry  as  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  C.  wrote  In  behalf  of  free  trade  and  national  education,  and  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society.    He  d.  in  1806. 

CHILDBEX',  SociSTiEB  fob  the  Prbtention  of  Cbueltt  to.  Organizations 
now  exist  in  many  of  the  states  having  for  their  object  the  proper  protection  of  children 
against  the  cruelty  of  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  against  the  illegal  demands  of 
corporations  and  employers.  Bills  have  been  passed  in  the  state  legislatures,  often 
largely  through  the  influence  of  these  societies,  limiting  the  age  of  minors  employed  by 
manufacturers,  and  also  the  working  hours  of  children  and  women  in  mills  and  factOK 
ries.  In  Mass.  children  under  14  years  of  age  are  forbidden  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  while  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
untess  they  can  read  and  write.  In  N.  H.,  an  act  has  been  passed  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  10  years  of  age.  In  ^cb.,  the  employment  of  children  un- 
der 10  yean  of  age  by  showmen,  the  giving  of  obscene  books,  pamphlets,  etc,  to  minors, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  same  in  view  of  passing  children,  are  prohibited.  In  N.  Y., 
by  a  bill  passed  in  1885.  ten  hours  are  made  the  limit  of  daily  work  In  factories  for 
tninors  ana  women  ;  and  children  under  12  years  of  age,  unable  to  write,  are  prohibited 
employment.  All  these  and  similar  laws,  the  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  are  authorized  to  see  enforced  ;  and  in  the  performance  of  their  work  they  may 
call  upon,  magistrates  and  officers  of  police  for  aid. 

CHUDBEH,  John  Geobob,  1777-1853 ;  an  English  scientist  who  traveled  in  the 
United  States,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  electricity  and  galvanism.  Among  his 
papers,  are  those  discussing  the  conversion  of  iron  Into  steel  by  union  with  diamond, 
and  a  method  of  extracting  aQver  from  the  ore  without  amalgamaUon.  He  translated 
Bmelins  on  the  blow-[dpe,  and  Thenard  <m  chemkal  ana^frria.  He  was  for  some  years 
secretary  of  the  royal  societr. 

OKILDBEH'8  AID  800IET1X8,  first  established  in  ITew  York  city,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Charles  L.  Brace,  about  the  year  1858.  The  object  of  this  and  its  many  im- 
itaUve  societies  is  to  care  for  the  poor  and  neglected  children  of  large  cities,  to  rescue 
them  from  want  and  crime,  afford  rudimentary  education,  and  provide  homes  for  them, 
usually  among  the  farmers  of  the  agricultural  states, 

OHILDBE88,  a  co.  in  Texas,  bordering  Indian  Terr,  on  n. ;  formed  1876;  drained  by 
Red  river;  760  sq.  m.    Pop.  *90,  1176.    Co.  seat,  Childress. 

CHILSS,  Geokge  WlLLlAK,  LL.D..  philanthropist,  was  b.  at  Baltimore,  Hd.,  In 
1829;  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  thirtera.  and  spent  fifteen  months  In  the  service. 
He  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  estab- 
lished an  Independent  bnstness,  and  in  1840  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house 
of  Chllds  and  Peterson.  In  1864  he  purchased  the  Public  Ledger,  one  of  the  earliest 
cheap  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  under  him  attained  a  wide  circulation  and 
Influence.  His  public  gifts  were  munificent,  including  a  memorial  window  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  Cowper  and  George  Herbert;  one  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  to 
Milton;  a  reriedos  In  St.  Thomas's,  Winchester,  commemoratlne  Bishops  Km  and 
Andrews;  a  monament  at  Eensal  Green  to  Leigh  Hnnt;  a  memorul  fonntaln  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon*  and,  In  his  own  country,  the  presentation  to  the  Typographical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  of  the  printers'  cemetery,  "Woodlands,"  in  that  city;  Uie  erection  of 
monuments  over  the  graves  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  erection 
of  a  stone  cross  on  the  site  of  the  first  Christian  service  on  the  California  coast  at  Point 
Reyes,  and  a  subscription  that  made  possible  the  erecUon  and  endowment  of  the  Home 
for  Union  Printos  at  Colorado  Sprl^,  CoL  In  188S  he  pnbUahed  fyeolltet^  ^  &«n- 
€ral  Grants  and  in  1889  a  Tolnme  of  Psntmal  JSeeoUeeUmu.  He  d.  in  18M. 
OBIUt  wnHfl,  See  Ojesbtic  Pstcholoot. 

QHILB  (or  Cen.!),  a  Soath  American  republic,  cm  the  Paclflc  coast,  extends  from 
about  lat.  18*  to  K"  58'  40"  s.  (Cape  Horn),  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru,  and 
on  the  east  by  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  length,  Including  Terra  del 
Fuego,  is  nearly  2500  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  200  miles;  its  area  Is  about 
204,000  square  miles.  In  1881,  Patagonia  west  of  the  Andes,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Terra  del  Puego,  was  acquired  by  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  as  a  result  of 
the  war  of  1679-88,  Chile,  in  1888,  annexed  the  BolTvian  territory  of  Antofagasta,  and 
the  Ptravlan  department  of  Tarapac^  The  Peruvian  tenitorles  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
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were  to  remain  subject  to  Chile  anttl  a  popular  vote  should  decide  the  qneitloia  of  owuer- 
ahlp.   The  vote  should  have  been  taken  in  1894,  but  was  postponed. 

Eittory.  Chile  is  Bald  to  derive  its  name  from  an  ancient  Peruvian  word  slKnifyiog 
"sQow."  Originallv'  occni^ed  by  Indian  tribes,  prominent  among  whom  were  the 
Araucanlans,  it  was  in  great  part  cmquered  }av  the  Peruvian  incas,  and  w«  hdd  br  them 
during  the  period  14^1683.  The  Spaniards,  after  obtaining  possession  of  Potu,  Id* 
vaded  Cliile  (1584)  headed  by  Almagro.  a  companion  of  Pizarro.  and  although  repulsed^ 
made  a  second  entry  (1B40)  under  Valdivia,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Santiago  and  Val> 
divia.  The  conc|ueror8  held  the  country  with  difficulty,  and  conflicts  with  tha^ 
Araiv^nians  continued  until  1723,  when  a  treaty  of  iieace  was  made,  and  the  river 
Biobio  became  the  boundary  between  the  races.  The  gDvernors  of  Chile  were  appointed 
by  the  viceroys  of  Peru  up  to  1810,  When  the  people  declared  their  independence,  and 
appointed  a  triumvirate.  The  Peruvian  army  was  twice  defeated  by  tne  republican 
troops,  but  Chile  was  finally  forced  to  Bnbndt  to  Spanish  rule  for  tiuee  years,  when, 
aided  by  forces  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  patriots  gained  another  victory,  at  Chacalmco, 
Feb.  13,  1817,  and  a  decisive  one  on  the  plains  oi  Maypu,  Apr.  6,  1818.  From  181?  to 
1828,  the  government  was  administered  by  a  dictator,  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  a  native 
of  Chile,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  rebellion.  Other  dictators  followed,  and  other 
triumvirates,  but  the  Spanish  troops  continued  to  harass  the  country  till  ISSfl,  and  in- 
ternal dtoaenaions  occtured  until  1647,  although  the  present  conscitutim,  promnlg^ted 
in  1888,  had  a  ben^dal  effect  in  the  field  of  politica.  A  dispute  witii  the  Argentine  Be- 
public  over  the  possesskHiof  Patasmla  arose  m  1818,  and  was  not  defloitcfr  aettbd  until 
1885.  when  Chile  renounced  all  clauns  to  the  eastern  part  of  that  coun^.  A  controversy 
with  Bolivia  over  some  ceded  territory  and  the  taxation  of  zcaideot  (Chileans,  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Bolivia,  which  was  followed  by  an  alliance  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  and  a 
dedaratitm  of  war  against  Chile  (Apr.,  1879).  After  a  severe  conflict,  during  which 
Lima  and  Callao  were  captured,  and  also  the  Peruvian  war-ahlpe,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
Oct  80,  1888,  by  which  Cliile  secured  additional  territoiy,  as  stated  above.  In  Jan., 
1881.  a  rebelUon  broke  out,  the  outcome  of  a  lons-standfog  disagreement  between  the 
Chilean  congress  and  President  Balmaceda,  who  had,  it  was  asserted,  assumed  dlctatciial 
powers  and  violated  the  constitution.  The  navy  and  part  of  the  army  joined  In  the  re- 
Tolt ;  the  ports  were  besieged  by  the  fleet,  the  provbce  of  Tarapocfi  was  captured  by 
the  insurgents,  and  severe  battles  occurred  on  laod  and  sea.  Bolivia,  alone,  recognized 
the  insurgents ;  ceding  Antofagasta  to  them  in  pcrpetuitv,  in  return  for  the  cancellation 
of  old  war-debts,  and  for  pemusslon  to  import  merchandise  free  of  duty  by  way  of  that 
port.  On  July  97,  1881,  the  iosurgcnta  won  a  dedstve  victory  and  captured  Val- 
paraiso, and  Balmaceda  soon  after  committed  suicide,  ^ler  whldi  order  was  restored. 

Topography.  From  the  northern  part  of  Chile  to  lat  41*,  the  Andea  tana  two  par- 
allel chains  with  a  mean  elevation  of  11,830  feet,  enclosing  a  table-land  or  broad  vaUey, 
The  eastern  range  attains,  in  the  volcanoes  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  heights  of 
98,000  and  20,369  feet  re^)ectively  ;  the  western,  or  coast  range,  is  lower.  The  single 
chain,  which  constitutes  the  Patagonian  Andes,  has  a  comparatively  low  elevation, 
mount  Stokes,  in  Ut.  60*  80*  a. ,  the  highest  peak,  being  tmly  6400  feet  high.  Oladers  de- 
scend from  these  Patagonian  motmtaras,  aiul  the  ooan  is  indented  br  numerous  inlets  of 
great  depth.  There  are  twenty-three  volcanoes  in  Ohileb  soma  of  wnich  are  occasionally 
active.  A  number  of  passes  cross  the  Andes,  one  of  which,  DofEa  Ana.  baa  an  altitude 
of  14,770  feet,  but  during  the  winter  months  they  are  dosed  to  traveL  The  rivers, 
which  are  largely  dependenton  the  melting  of  the  moantain  snows,  are  of  inconsiderable 
size  north  of  lat.  34°.  The  largest  and  longest  (220  miles),  the  Biobo.  on  which  the  city 
of  Concupcion  stands,  is  navigable  for  barges  and  small  steamers  for  100  miles.  South* 
em  Chile  contains  a  number  of  lakes,  aDo  mineral  springs  are  found  throu^wut  the 
country.  Of  the  islands  belonging  to  Chile,  the  most  important  are  those  forminff  the 
province  of  ChilAe  (q.v.),  and  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Jnan  Femand&s.  Oi  the 
few  good  harbors,  that  of  Valparaiso  is  the  most  important  for  its  oommeroe,  but  Tit 
cahuana  and  Ck>quimbo  are  better  protected. 

Geology.  The  predominant  rocks  of  Chile  are  crystalline  and  mrtanKuphic.  Tbtnr 
form  the  range  of  the  Andes,  except  in  those  districts  in  which  active  volcanoes  ezis^ 
where  they  are  covered  with  recent  volcanic  rocks.  Tbey  occupy  also  the  whole  ot  the 
level  ground  between  the  mountain-range  and  the  shores  of  tlie  Pacific,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  narrow  stretch  of  palnozoicfosaUferoiis  strata  which  run  along  the  coast  south 
from  Sutiago  for  a  distance  of  800  milea  The  coast-line  of  Chile  is  bdiw  oontin^ially 
altered  from  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country  to  an  extent  of  at  least  13(W  ndlea  along 
the  Pacific  shores,  produced  by  volcanic  agency.  In  1622.  tbe  coast  was  raised  four 
feet  at  Quintero,  and  three  feet  at  ValparaJso,  a  ciianga  cMf  levd  that  was  permanent 
over  an  area  of  100.000  square  mika.  A  similar  extensive  elemtion  was  notimd  hi  1885 
by  Capt.  Fitzroy. 

Jfinerals.  Chile  has  great  mineral  resources  Including  mercury,  Iron,  dnc.  man- 
ganese, ooal,  nickel,  antimony,  anenic,  bismuth,  and  sulphor.  In  what  is  called  the 
mineral  belt  tiiere  are  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  nitiate  Adds  are  of 
immense  value  and  constitute  the  main  source  of  the  country's  revenne.  The  indostry 
has  been  largely  developed  through  British  capital.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  coun- 
try have  not  txien  fully  developed,  but  rapid  progress  has  been  made  In  recent  yeuiB. 

Fnujia  and  F  ora,  As  enumerated  by  the  naturalist  Gay,  there  are  seven  species  of 
cheinqiUra;  twelve  of  eamivora,  including  the  puma,  wildcat,  fox,  poleci^  and  otter; 
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■be  of  pAoeftte;  one  mamqdal ;  twentf-flve  of  rodenta,  inelodliig  the  eUnebilU;  two  of 
tdentatai  three  niininuits:  the  gnuiMO,  and  two  Unas  of  deer.  There  are  two  speeiee 
at  whale  and  two  of  dolpUn,  and  eleven  speciea  of  reptiles,  all  harmless,  besides  scorpi- 
ons, large  spiders,  ants,  and  apwards  of  4000  species  of  beetles  Among  the  birds  and 
water-fowl  are  the  condor,  turkey-buzzard,  hawk,  owl,  crane,  black-headed  swan, 
flamingo,  paroquet,  partridge,  woodpecker,  and  pelican.  The  shad,  perch,  and  other 
fishes  are  caught,  In  great  abundance,  the  ehonoa,  a  small  kind  of  o^ter,  and  mnssels, 
and  clams  are  found  all  along  the  coast.  Horses,  asses^and  mules  are  the  bcnata  of 
burden,  and  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  as  are  cattle.  The  imidler  domestic  ^niiwaia 
are  of  Inferior  breed.    Bee-keeping  is  a  profitable  indnstry. 

Chile  has  more  than  100  different  kinds  of  Indigenous  trees,  very  few  of  which  are 
deciduous.  The  proTtnees  of  Aranco,  Yaldivia  and  ChUde  have  Uie  most  loxnriant 
growth.  Of  specul  commercial  valne  are  the  roble,  or  oak,  the  Chilean  cedar  {FHxroya 
pcUagmiea),  the  Araucanian  pine,  attaining,  like  the  last  mentioned,  a  height  of  160  feet 
and  over;  the  lingue,  used  for  making  furniture  and  tanning,  and  two  apeoea  of  crpreii. 
The  coligne,  a  kind  of  bamboo,  is  used  for  thatching  roofs  and  for  the  shafts  of  Ubdian 
lances.   ye«etatlon  Is  pMticulariy  abundant  In  the  south  of  Chile. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  AgrvMltun,  Between  the  extremes  of  Atacama,  which  receives 
little  or  no  moisture,  and  Patagonia,  where  the  raintell  is  exces^ve,  the  conntty  has  an 
eqoable  and  del^htful  dtmate,  aflbidlng  dear  days  and  MUiant  ntehts.  Deeember, 
January,  and  February  constitute  the  Chilean  nmmer.  The  mercory  during  tliat  period 
sometimes  registers  09°,  but  there  is  usually  a  sea  breeze  from  ten  o'clock  to  three,  and 
the  nights  are  always  cool.  Rains  fail  with  more  or  less  frequency  from  May  to  Oct., 
and  ve^tation  Is  correspondingly  luxuriant.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south, 
but  dimng  June,  Jiily,  and  August,  tmjxrraUa,  or  violent  northerly  winds,  occur.  At 
Yaldivla  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  60^;  that  of  winter,  at  Valpualso,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  Is  68r,  and  at  Santiago,  60^.  Hurricanes  oeeur  at  some  sea- 
sons, and  earthquake  shocto  are  frequent,  bat  not  moT«  than  sixteen  <A  great  severity 
have  been  recorded,  those  of  1670  and  1647  having  caused  the  greatest  toes  of  life. 

The  large  extent  of  rocky  mountain  land  and  desert  leaves  but  little  space  for  agri- 
cultural products,  but  the  soil  Is  rich.  In  the  northern  saline  pampas,  extending  from 
Peru  and  Bolivia  to  Coplapi,  ^rlculture  is  only  temporarily  possible.  The  most  pro- 
ductive re^on  is  that  of  the  Huasco  valley,  and  In  the  central  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  the  older  Chile.  Altogether  abont  1(  millions  fif  the  p<^alati<m  are  ennged 
In  i^lcnltnre.  The  chief  prodncts  are  Indian  wwn,  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  beans^  met- 
root,  tobacco,  fmits  and  silk.  The  Pacific  states  are  annn^y  supplied  with  laree 
quantities  of  Chilean  flour.  The  prodnctiveness  of  Chilean  agrlcutture  is  remarkable 
m  view  of  the  primitive  methods  employed  in  farming.  The  annual  production  of 
wheat  is  estimated  at  about  28,000,000  bushels  and  other  cereals  at  8,fi00,000  bushels. 
The  southern  part  of  Chile  produces  a  large  amount  of  good  timber.  Stock-raising  Is 
carried  on  extensivety.  Besides  cattle,  Is^  nombas  of  horses,  mnles,  sheep  and 
goats  are  reared. 

Indiatriea,  Gomnuree,  tie.  The  most  important  occupations  of  the  people  outside  of 
agriculture  are  those  connected  with  mining,  and  the  great  IndustriaTcenteTB  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  around  the  Arauco  coal  region.  But  there  are  manufactures  of  glass- 
ware, woollens,  linens,  paper,  earthenware,  leather,  soap,  sugar,  brandy,  together  with 
sugar  refineries,  gas-works,  breweriesjcarriage  and  cart  works,  saw-mills,  machine- 
shops,  and  mineral  water  factories.  Tlie  leading  articles  of  exgoti  aio  nitrate,  and 
other  mineral  substances;  wheat  and  other  agriciutnral  produce.  Of  these  the  nitrate 
and  other  mineral  substances  are  by  far  the  most  impoitant,  the  exports  of  nitrate  in 
1894  being  44,727,513  pesos  out  of  a  total  of  72,040,420.  The  most  fmoortant  items  in 
the  list  of  imports  are  .food  substances,  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  textiles.  The 
chief  countries  outside  of  South  America  enjoying  trade  with  Chile,  In  the  order  of 
their  imiMMrtanee,  were.  In  the  years  188S-04,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States.  On  Jan,  1,  1805,  the  wiynmaw^*!  marine  consisted  of  188  vessels  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  106,042.  English,  Gemum  and  French  lines  of  steamers  pass  from 
Chile  to  Europe  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  English  and  Chilean  lines  connect 
Chile  with  Pern  and  Panama.  ChUe  took  the  lead  among  the  South  American  coun- 
tries In  the  construction  of  railways.  The  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  In  1804 
was  1782  miles,  of  wtilch  686  belonged  to  the  state.  In  1805  the  length  of  the  lines  in 
nooess  of  constmcUon  was  436  miles,  including  the  Traus-Andine  line  from  Santa 
Bosa  to  Mendoza,  In  16M  Uie  country  contained  684  post-offlces,  and  there  were 
transmitted  through  the  malls  23,240,396  letters ;  2,002,912  circulars,  etc.,  and  28,687,020 
newspapers  and  oUier  printed  matter.  The  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1804  had 
» total  length  of  6066  miles  with  8330  miles  of  wire. 

Meliffim  and  Sducfttion, — The  Boman  Catholic  religion  Is  supported  by  the  state, 
which  nominates  and  pays  an  archbishop  and  three  bishope.  The  clergy  are  also  paid 
by  the  state,  and  extensive  subsidies  are  granted  for  building  purposes.  According  to 
the  eonstltnuon  m31  o^er  religions  are  tolerated.  Civil  marriage  u  the  only  f  onn  acknowl- 
edged by  law.  Education  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  but  the  extent  of  Illiteracy  Is 
4tUl  very  great.  The  instruction  is  divided  Into  three  grades:  superior,  secondary,  and 
primary.  Professional  and  secondary  Instruction  is  {ffovided  In  the  University,  the 
xaUonal  Institota  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lycenms  and  coU^es  established  in  the 
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provlncea.  The  principal  inBtitntion  for  secondary  edacation  ii  the  National  InBtttnte 
at  Santiago,  which  was  founded  in  1813.  The  facnltiec  of  the  Unlvrasl^  Inelnde  law, 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arte;  and  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  for  the  study  of  these  branches  in  1894  was  1100.  In  the  National 
Institute  and  the  provincial  colleges,  8710  students  were  enrolled  In  1806.  The  govern- 
ment maintains  lyceums  for  girls  at  Santiago.  In  addition  to  these  Institutions  there 
are  normal  and  agricultural  schools,  and  schools  for  special  training,  together  with  theo- 
logical seminaries  at  the  seats  of  the  bishops,  PEedagogic  Institute,  the  National  Can- 
servatory  of  Music,  the  National  Observatory,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Instittite  of 
Deaf  Uutes,  and  public  moseoms  The  public  primary  schools  in  1805  numbered  1246, 
with  114,565  pupils  and  2145  teachers.  There  are  besides,  411  private  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  18,052.  The  National  Library  contains  a  large  number  of  volimies  of 
printed  books  as  well  as  of  maniiscripts.  The  census  of  1885  made  a  very  unfavorable 
showing  in  regard  to  Illiteracy.  There  were  only  634,027  people  out  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation who  could  both  read  and  write,  and  there  were  06,^  who  could  only  read. 

fl'oremmmi^.— Santiago  is  the  capital.  The  constltutton  of  1883,  still  in  force,  is  based 
upon  that  of  the  United  States.  Every  citizen  21  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read  and 
write,  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  The  President  la  elected  by  delegates  chosen  by  ballot  of  the 
full  electorate.  His  salary  Is  fixed  at  18,000  pesos,  and  12,000  pesos  for  expenses.  '  After 
his  term  has  expired  he  Is  not  eligible  for  re-election.  like  the  President  of  the  United 
States  he  has  the  right  of  veto,  and  a  bill  may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  }  majority 
of  the  Congress.  He  Is  aided  In  his  executive  functions  by  a  Council  of  State  consisting 
of  five  members  nominated  by  himself  and  six  members  chosen  by  the  Congress.  There 
Is  also  a  Ministerial  Council  or  Cabinet  which  Is  divided  into  seven  departments  under 
six  ministers: — Of  the  Interior;  of  foreign  affairs;  of  worship  and  colonization;  of  jus- 
tice and  pnbUclnsbuction;  of  finance;  of  war  and  marine;  of  industry  and  public  works. 
The  l^slativa  power  to  In  the  huids  of  «  Congress  consisting  of  two  chunben  called 
respectively  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  DepuUes.  The  Soiate  eonslits  of  memben 
elected  for  six  years  by  the  provinces.  The  number  of  senators  bears  the  ratio  of  one 
for  every  three  deputies.  The  deputies  are  chosen  for  a  period  of  three  years  by  the 
departments.  The  ratio  of  representatives  to  the  population  is  one  deputy  to  every 
80,000  inhabitants.  The  deputies  and  senators  are  required  to  liave  a  certain  hieoni& 
and  do  not  receive  salaries.  The  provinces  are  governed  by  intendentes,  and  are  divided 
into  depaztmenta  which  are  under  the  administration  of  a  governor.  Both  the  provin- 
clal  and  department  chleft  are  nominated'  by  the  president  The  departments,  again, 
are  divided  Into  sub-delegations  or  cantons,  under  sub-delegates  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors, and  into  town-districts  under  inspectors  appointed  by  the  sub-delegates.  The 
town-districts  elect,  every  three  years,  their  own  mtmicipal  government.  The  Judicial 
fljrstem  is  presided  over  by  the  Supreme  Court,  resident  at  Santiago,  consisting  of  six 
members.  It  takes  cognizance  chiefly  of  cases  of  real  estate,  criminal  cases,  and  war 
claims.  Each  department  has  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  ordioary  cases. 
There  are  courts  of  appeal  at  Santiago,  Serena,  and  Concepdon.  The  civil  code,  pro- 
mulgated In  1858,  is  largely  a  copy  of  the  Code  Napol^n,  and  the  military  code  is  largely 
taken  from  the  ordinances  of  Spain. 

Finance. — Chile  ranks  very  high  among  the  South  American  states  in  the  matter  of 
financial  credit.  In  1804,  Its  revenue  amounted  to  88,436,000  pesos,  and  Its  expendi- 
tures to  78,482,000  pesos.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1807  was  70,200,000  pesos  and 
expenditores  70,155,971  pesos.  The  public  debt  of  Chile  on  Dec.  31,  1805,  was:  external, 
£18,689,700;  internal,  36,624,681  pesos.  In  1696  there  was  a  5  %  loan  n^tlated  in  Lon- 
don for  the  pun>ose  of  defraying  the  expenditures  of  railway  construction  and  otha 

Eublic  works.  There  Is  no  state  bank  in  Chile,  but  there  is  a  national  banking  system 
1  accordance  with  which  the  banks  are  requlrea  to  guarantee  their  note  issue  by  deposit- 
ing government  notes  or  securities  in  the  Treasury.  The  number  of  joint  stock  banks 
of  Issue  In  1805  was  23  with  a  capital  of  50,818,820  pesos.  Their  registered  issue  was 
about  10.500,000  pesos,  which  Is  within  the  authorizt^  limit  of  24,000,000  pesos.  There 
are  also  land  banks  which  Issue  Interest  bearing  scrip,  payable  to  bearer,  and  loan  money 
on  the  security  of  landed  property.  By  the  conversion  law  of  Feb.  11,  1805,  it  was 
required  ttiat  the  redemption  of  paper  currency  should  be  carried  out  from  June  1st  of 
that  year,  at  the  rate  of  18d.  to  a  peso.  In  1896,  the  value  of  a  peso  in  United  States 
money  was  S6|  cents. 

/V/mcc— According  to  the  law  of  Nov.  22.  1806,  the  regular  army  must  not  exceed 
9,000  men.  It  consists  of  6  regiments  of  artillery;  Oof  infantry;  8of  cavalry;  MnAiot 
englneas.  Besides  the  r^^ar  army  there  is  a  National  Guard  whldi  ts  subject  to 
mobilization  whenever  required.  Every  Chilean  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  is 
obliged  to  serve.  It  Is  estimated  tiiat  under  this  system  some  25,000  will  annually 
recf^ve  military  Instruction.  In  1806  the  Cliilean  fleet.  Including  ships  In  process  of 
construction,  consisted  of  4  armorclads,  6  large  cruisers,  several  small  cruisers,  and  a 
torpedo  flotilla.  The  small  battleship  Qipitim  Prat  Is  a  remaAable  Tcesei.  Her  gum 
are  worked  either  by  electrlcUgr  or  Inr  lumd,  and  the  possesses  a  powerful  armament, 
and  at  the  same  time  Is  capable  of  a  nigh  rate  of  speed.  Another  pownful  Tceeel  oi 
the  Chilean  navy  is  the  Eameratda. 

BjpuUUitMy  etc.  The  abori^nal  races  comprise  the  Arancanlans  fsee  Abaucaitla), 
polytheists  In  reltelon,  dlvldM  into  tribes  under  a  cacique,  the  industrious  agrieultor- 
uts  and  rearers  of  herds,  and  the  Patagonlans,  monotheists  (see  PATAeovu).  The 
oUier  Inhabitants,  or  Chileans  pn^r,  are  ot  Spanish  descent  bat  mostly  of  mixed 
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blood.  Their  langtiage  is  Spanish  with  some  admixture  of  Indian  words,  and  their 
CUB  tome  and  charavcterlstics  are  European.  The  cooutr;  is  divided  into  22  provinces. 
Accordii»  ta  the  official  censiu  of  1885,  the  population  was  2,^,890.  In  1894,  according 
to  thfl^Selal  estimate  of  December  of  that  year,  it  had  increased  to  2,068,687.  The 
following  table,  taken  from  the  Satemim^a  Tear  Book  for  189T,  glTes  the  area  and 
population  according  to  the  censns  of  November  28,  1886,  together  with  the  estimated 
population,  etc.,  for  1894. 
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In  1885  there  were:  1,268,045  males  and  1,268,675  females,  and  the  foreign  popnlation 
nmnbered  87,077,  Including  34,901  Peruvians,  13,146  Bolivians,  9835  Aigentlnes,  6808 
Germans,  5303  English,  4198  French,  4114  Italians,  and  2606  Spanish,  etc.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  nmnbered  only  924.  The  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  20,000  In 
1890  were:  Santiago,  250,000;  Valparaiso,  150,000;  Talca  and  Concepcion,  each  24,000, 
and  Chilian,  21,000.  The  births,  in  1895,  were  110^164,  and  the  deaths  92,197.  In  1895 
a  new  census  was  taken  and  the  preliminary  report  of  it  was  issued  in  1897.  According 
to  this,  the  total  population  of  the  Republic  was  2,712,145,  an  Increase  of  184,824  over 
the  census  of  lEe5.  The  following  provinces  showed  tne  largest  Increase,  Canttn, 
Halaco,  Santiago,  Antofagasta  and  Tar&pac&.  The  following  provinces  showed  a  de- 
crease, Bio-Bio,  Arauco,  Lanares,  Aconcagua  and  Coqnimbo.  The  chief  statistician 
Bald  in  his  report  that  the  figures  might  be  far  from  giving  a  correct  census  of  the 
population,  for  he  had  been  Informed  that  in  some  rural  districts  4  of  the  inhabitants 
old  not  figure  in  the  census  reports.  See  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Amep- 
ican  Republics,  April  1897.  See  also  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Le  Chili  (Paris,  1877) :  Boblano, 
Chili  (Paris,  1882)  ^Markham,  The  War  between  ChUi  and  /Vru(1883) ;  the  United  States 
navy  r^rt,  The  War  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America  (wash.,  1885);  the  HiUoria 
Oaieral^  by  Arana  (Val.,  1868),  and  that  by  Sosales  (1878)i  and  Briselto,  Oatdlego  de  m 
BUlioteea  Vhiteno-AmerKana  (SimtiagOf  1687). 

OHILLAK,  a  town  in  the  province  of  ii'nble,  Chile;  120  miles  northeast  of  Concep- 
cion, 35°  56'  south,  and  11°  81'  west.  The  houses  have  only  a  ground  floor  and  are  buUt 
around  rectangular  courts;  the  streets  are  sixty  to  seventy  feet  wide,  having  open 
drains  in  the  centre.  C.  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district  of  great  prodno* 
tlveness,  and  is  an  important  outlet  for  grain  and  cattle  by  railroad  to  Tom^.  The  place 
is  also  celebrated  for  mineral  baths.  The  town  was  founded  by  Kulz  de  Gam  boa  In 
1694,  but  has  since  been  several  times  destroyed  and  reconstmcted.  Its  present  popular 
tion  is  about  21,000. 

CHILLED  8TESL.   See  AinraALlNO;  Ibon. 

CRXLLXCOTHE,  a  city,  and  co.  seat  of  Uvlngston  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Wabash,  the  Bur- 
lington Route,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  nUlroads;  74  miles  n.e.  <tf 
EansasCity.  Itis  tbelaigesteityintheGrandKTerTalley;  has  large  agricnltnral,  Inm- 
bertng,  coal  mining,  and  stock  raising  interesta,  electric  U^tB  and  street  milroads,  and 
waterworks;  and  ccmtalns  a  nonnal  school  and  bnslnees  collfse,  Haileton  public  sdiool, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy*  high  Bchool,  national  bai^  and  dai^'  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  '90,6717. 

CHILLIOOTKK,  a  dty  and  co.  seat  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  river,  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton, 
and  Dayton,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads:  60  miles  s.  of  Colombus.  It  is  In 
an  agricultural  and  iron  and  coal  mining  region,  and  has  churches,  banks,  court-house, 
railway  shf^,  and  manufactoies  of  wuons,  fninitaie,  paper,  etc.  Foimded  in  179^ 
and  fonner  capital  of  ti» state.   T^^UJ^S.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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CHnXDreHAX  OATTLB,  a  breed  of  the  so-called  wtld  cattle  of  Britain  (Bnt  fauna 
txw,  Sootietui),  preserved  in  Cbilliogbam  Park,  Nortbumberland,  Bngland,  Tbia  park, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Tookerrille,  is  a  remnant  of  one  of  the  grq^  forests  ot 
Britain.  It  was  formerly  believed  these  cattle,  other  herds  of  which  are  found  at 
CadzoD,  near  ChillinKhun,  at  ClwrUey,  Staffordshire,  Somerford  and  Lyme,  Chediire, 
and  Eilmory,  Argyllstiire,  had  descended  from  the  Urus  (q.v.)  without  contact  with 
apy  domesticated  breed,  but  It  is  now  held  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  existing 
animals  must  have  been  partially  domesticated.  The  Chillingham  cattle,  which 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  true  primigeniut  type,  number  about  sixty,  ai<d  are 
described  as  of  medium  size,  compact  in  body,  and  dingy-white  in  color,  with  black- 
tipped  horns,  brownish  muzzle,  and  red  ears.  They  are  timorous,  unless  hard-presuHl, 
and  feed  by  night.  The  cows  conceal  the  calves  under  tall  ferns  and  undergrowlh,  and 
rratst  all  approach  to  them.  It  is  said  that  these  cattle  refuse  to  mingle  with  any  other. 
This  prevents  degeneracy  of  breed,  and  the  accepted  characteristics  are  also  maintained 
by  destroying  any  cidf  that  shows  deviations  of  color. 

OBHUMWO&TE,  Wilxuh,  a  famons  theologian  of  the  church  of  England,  waa 
b.  at  Oxford  in  1003,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college  in  that  university,  where  the 
aivnments  of  a  Jesuit  named  Fisher  induced  nim  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  Ha 
withdrew  to  Douay;  but  was  induced  by  his  godfather.  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  I^m* 
don,  to  re-examine  the  whole  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and.  In 
1681,  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  church.  Four  years  later,  be  published 
a  work,  entitled  The  Bdigum  of  ProteaianU  a  Safe  Way  to  Salxatum.   It  was  exceed- 


disputant  of  his  age;  and  had  there  not  been  a  certain  fickleness  and  want  of  solidity 
alMHit  his  intellect  and  a  nervous  suspicion  that  all  human  reasoning  might  be  vltiatea 
Xnv  undisoDvered  fallacies,  he  might  tiave  produced  a  really  great  work.  The  BeUgbm 
^iVofoitonfs  acquired  a  wide  popularity.  C.  was  offered  (^iux:h  ]>referment,  which  bs 
at  first  refused — ^having  certain  scruples  In  regard  to  the  subscription  of  the  89  articles 
— but  afterwards  accepted.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  preben- 
dary of  Brixwortb,  in  Korthamptonshire.  He  was  a  strong  royalist,  and,  on  the  bieak- 
log  out  of  the  civil  war,  accomiranied  the  king's  forces.  He  died  Jan.,  1644.  The  best 
ecution  of  The  S^igion  of  Prota^nU  appeared  in  1743,  with  sermons,  etc. 

CXILIiOH,  a  celebrated  castle  and  fortress  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Yand,  6 
m.  a.e.  of  vevay.  It  Is  situated  at  the  e.  end  of  the  lake  of  Oeneva,  on  an  isolated 
rock,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  deep  water,  and  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  138^  by  Amadeus  IV.  of 
Bavoy,  and  it  long  served  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  famous  as  the  prison  of  Bonnivard, 
the  prior  of  St  Victor,  who  having,  by  his  efforts  to  free  the  Oenevese,  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  carried  off  by  emissaries  of  that  potentate,  and 
confined  here  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  castle  bad  to  surrender  to  the 
Bernese  and  Oenevese,  when  Bonnivard  was  libemtcd.  C.  has  been  Immortalized  b;y 
Byron's  Prutrnm-  cf  ChUloTi.   The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  magazine  for  military  stores. 

OHILKATtKB,  or  Chaukaki,  a  L  in  British  India,  in  the  presidency  ct  Bengal, 
85  m.  s.e.  of  Kangpnr,  on  the  Brahmaputra,  It  Is  remarkable  chiefly  as  the  seat  of  a 
great  religious  and  commercial  festival. 

GHXLOB',  the  insular  province  of  Chili  (q.  v.),  is  an  archipelago  on  the  w.  side  cd 
South  America,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  principal  island.  It  is  separated  fnHn 
the  rest  of  the  republic,  or  rather  from  Patagonia,  by  the  gulf  of  An  cud,  extending  in 
s.  lat.  from  41''  40'^  to  43°  20',  and  in  w.  long,  from  78*  to  74'.  The  province— which,  in 
1894,  numbered  82,262  inhabitants — contains,  in  addition  to  C.  proper,  alwut  dO  islets, 
of  which  about  30  are  tminhabited.  In  the  archipelago  are  two  towns,  both  of  them 
seaports  of  C.  proper — Castro,  the  ancient  capital ;  and  Ancud,  or  San  Carlos  de  Ancud, 
the  modem  seat  of  government,  towards  the  n.w.  extremity.  The  atmosphere,  like  thaX 
of  the  mainland  opposite,  is  excessively  moist;  the  westerly  winds,  more  particularly  in 
winter,  bringing  almost  constant  rains.  The  climate,  however,  Is  on  tlie  whole  healthy. 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  C.  proper  (95  miles  by  35}  is  one  na- 
tural forest,  with  a  partially  cleared  and  culUvateo  margin  on  the  sea.  The  chief 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  poutoes,  apples,  and  strawberries;  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  very  primitive 
state  ;  and  the  staple  food  of  many  consists  of  mussels  and  oysters.  The  populatiffli, 
equally  indolent  and  poor,  has  a  great  preponderance  of  abor&iual  blood.  Schools  are 
numerous,  but.  from  the  ignorance  of  tne  teachers,  education  hiss  not  made  satiafactorr 
progress.  The  principal  manufacture  Is  a  coarse  woolen  cloth  dyed  blue.  This  an:m- 
petego  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  as  late  as  1558 ;  and  as  it  was  the  last  Integml 
portion  of  Spanish  America  to  be  colonized,  so  alsowas  It  the  last  to  throw  off  tfas 
mother-country's  yoke. 

CHUMSA'THA  and  CHILO^SA,   See  Mtriafoda. 

OHEUV,  or  Child,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  by  tdrth  a  LaoedmnooiaB. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  6th  c.  b.c.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  joy,  on 
learning  that  his  son  had  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympian  games.  Many  of  his  apopb- 
tbegcas  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  According  to  Chilon,  the  grealeit  viitua  of  man 
^■a  ^odencB,  or  well-grounded  Judgment  as  to  future  erats.  ^  ■ 
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OHILFmO,  tbe  name  of  two  UngB  of  tiw  Frank*.  Chllperio  L  obtained  the  king* 
dom  of  8oiM>iu  on  ttie  dnlli  of  hli  ftiUwr.  Ck>tain     In  Ml.  Be  waa  awwlnnlia 

lnS84. 

CHILTEBH  SHIS,  the  b.  part  of  the  low  chalk  range  which  mna  n.e.,  about  70  m.. 
from  the  d.  bend  of  the  Thamea,  in  Oxfordshire,  through  Bucks  and  the  borders  of 
HertB  and  Beds,  and  eoda  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

GHILTXBV  EUniBBDS.  In  fonner  times,  the  beech-foresta  which  covered  the  GhQ- 
tern  Hills,  In  Bnckinghamshire,  wne  infested  with  robbers,  and  in  cnder  to  restraim 
them,  and  protect  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  from  their  inroads,  it 
was  usual  for  the  crown  to  appoint  an  officer,  who  was  called  the  steward  of  the  Chiltem 
Hnndreda.  The  office,  which  has  long  ceased  to  serve  Its  primary,  now  serves  a  second- 
ary purpose.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  cannot  resini  his  seat  unless  disquali- 
fied either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  honor  and  profit  under  the  crown,  or  by  some 
oUier  cause.  Now,  the  stewardship  of  tbe  C.  H.  is  held  to  be  such  a  place,  and  it  ia 
consequently  applied  for  by,  and  granted,  in  the  general  case  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
any  member  who  wishes  to  resign.  As  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  it  is  a^n  reugned,  and 
is  thus  generally  vacant  when  required  for  the  purpose  In  question.  When  tbe  C.  H, 
are  not  vacant,  nowever,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  tbe  stewardship  of  the  manors 
of  East  Hendred,  Northshead,  and  Hempholme.  As  to  the  offices  which  are  held  to 
vacate  seats,  see  Elbctioh.  "Tbe  practice  of  granting  the  C.  H.  for  the  purpose 
above  described  b^an  only  about  the  year  1760,  and  its  strict  legality  has  been  doubted, 
on  the  ffround  that  the  stewardship  is  not  an  office  of  the  kind  requisite  to  vacate  a  seat 
The  gin  of  the  C.  £L  lies  with  the  diaucellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
Instance  of  Its  betaig  refused.  This  was  in  18^,  and  the  dnmmstanoes  will  be  found  tn 
the  Standard  Ubrary  cf  PtiliUlcal  Kwutedge,  p.  fiOO. 

OHHTOV,  cwlginallyBoKBB;  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  having  Cooea  river  on  the  e. ; 
Intersected  Louisville  and  Na^vilto  nihnad.  Fop.  fw.  U,HO,  incL  colored.  Pro- 
ductlona,  com,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  TIO  aq.m.  Co.  seat,  Clanton, 
formerly  Orantville. 

OKDUBA,  agenitB  of  cartlla^nons  fishes,  and  of  a  distinct  order,  h<doceidudl, 
which  is  oftra  ranked  with  the  sharks  and  rays,  or  elasmobnmchs.  The  chief  diatlno- 
tk>na  are  the  presence  of  a  fold  of  skfn  covering  the  (4)  gill-clefts,  the  nakedness  of  the 
skin,  the  fusion  of  the  upper  law  to  the  skull,  the  separation  of  anal,  urinary,  and  genital 
apertures.  There  are  no  spiracles  nor  "spiral-valve."  There  are  two  living  genera — 
Cf.  and  Callorhyncua.  The  best-known  species  of  C.  (C.  monttTosa),  called  in  Gt.  Britain 
king  of  the  herrings,  from  its  fondness  for  them,  and  in  the  17.  8.  tea  eat,  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Japan,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
Is  seldom  over  8  ft.  In  length,  of  a  whitish  cokw,  spotted  with  brown  above.  The  nuUes 
have  dasidngorgans  ;  the  large  egsa  are  enclceea  in  a  leathery  case.  Bee  illurtration, 
FiaHEB,TU.VI.,  figure  10.  CU»s?iB  found  on  the  w.  coast  of  North  America;  (7. 
on  tbe  coast  of  Portogal.  In  Callorhynchus,  a  s.  Pacific  genus,  the  snout  bears  an  ap- 
pendage, and  the  tail  b  not  symmetrical  as  In  the  above,  bcvt  slightly  shark-like. 

Vm^KJ^-Aj  s  mythical  monster,  described  "hy^  Homer  as  having  a  lion's  bead,  a  goal^s 
body,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  The  ralionalistic  account  of  C  &,  that  it  represented  s 
mountain  in  Lycia  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  its  middle  of  goats,  and  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  Dottom  of  wmch  abounded  with  serpents.  In  the  same  manner,  Beile- 
rophon's  (q.  V.)  victory  over  the  C.  is  ezpl^ned  by  saying,  that  he  first  made  his  residence 
on  this  mountain.  The  myth  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  belonged  to  Asia  Minor,  as 
gigantic  carvings  of  the  0.  on  rocks  are  there  fonnd.  It  isnsnally  represented  as  a  lion, 
out  of  the  back  of  which  grows  the  head  and  neck  of  a  go^— G.  Is  used  figurative^  to 
denote  any  monstrous  or  impossible  coooeption,  tbe  Qnuatmal  UrUi  of  the  nw^.  It  le 
frequenlly  depicted  on  shields,  as  a  beraldie  chai^ 

OBDCAIK'ILA.  Bee  WmrEB-oBXEif. 

IffnTf^Tt^.  or  Chucabl  Bee  Ckraxjniah  Mouittaikb. 

QHDUT,  a  town  In  the  mpvince  of  Hennegau  (Hainaut),  Belgium,  an  arrondise- 
neut  of  Thnise,  on  the  river  Blanche,  and  on  the  r^road  from  Matlenbourir  to  Laon» 
88  mOes  8.0.  <tf  Hons.  It  has  a  fine  chateau  situated  in  a  park  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Ghimar,  two  cbnnfliee,  an  athennnm,  a  bishop's  seminaiy,  Inm  works,  breweries, 
and  marble  qnairies.  FOp.  1890, 880& 

OHDEATt  Jaunm  Habib  Ignaoh  THfiBfies,  Princess  of ;  177S-183ff  :  daughter  of 
oonnt  Cabarrus,  minister  of  finance  in  Spain;  early  married  to  H.  de  Fontenay,  soon 
divorced,  and  next  married  to  Tallien,  the  f4«nch  revolutionist,  whom  she  induced  tt 
engage  In  a  plot  for  tbe  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  and  thus  made  herself  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  revolution  of  July,  1704.  Her  beauty  and  her  free  manners  with  her  con- 
sequent social  triumphs  gave  her  husband  offense,  and  he  left  her,  going  with  Napoleon 
to  Elgypt.  A  mutud  divorce  followed  on  his  return,  and  Jeanne  then  married  count 
Oaraman,  with  whom  she  lived  peaceably.  While  ranking  first  among  tbe  beanties  of 
the  time,-  she  was  never  admttted  to  court  circles. 

OHIKBOSA'QO,  a  conical  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Qntto^  aOJSlI  ft.  above  Om  sea,  Ink 
only  about  11,000  above  the  level  of  its  own  table-land.  It  Is  capped  with  perpetual 
mow,  wd  waa  long  r^uded  as  the  loftiest  nioimtala  ia  the  wwld.  I4atterl;,  how* 
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ever,  it  has  been  aacotained  to  be  overtopped  by  some  peaks,  not  merely  of  the  Hlmal- 
ayaa,  but  even  of  the  central  division  of  its  own  chain.  Its  lat  and  l<^g.  are  1*  90'  t.» 
■ud  79*  west  The  snnomit  was  for  the  first  time  reached  by  fitubel  in  1872.  Humboldt 
ascended  within  2,188  ft.  of  it,  and  Bouasingault  and  Hall  within  172ft. 

OHIMB'BB,  "  the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn-deevea  are  now 
generally  attached."  Since  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  has  been  of  Uack  aatiD,  but 
previously  it  was  of  a  scarlet  color,  like  that  worn  by  the  boriiops  when  aaaemUed  in 
convocation,  and  when  the  sovereign  attends  pBrllament 

ffin*»#i  music  performed  on  bells  In  a  church  tower,  ellher  by  the  hands  of  a  per- 
former or  by  mechanism.  The  most  perfect  C.  are  to  be  found  In  Holland  and  Belgium. 

This  ancient  and  interesting  class  of  moslc  Is  believed  to  have  originated  in  some  of  tho 
German  monasteries,  and  the  first  inatrument  for  the  production  of  G.  to  have  been 
made  in  1487  at  Alost,  in  the  Netherlands.  Among  the  celebrated  chimes'of  Europe  are 
those  of  Copenhagen,  6hent,  and  Amsterdam.  A  number  of  bells  is  required  for  a 
proper  execution  of  this  music.  The  eariUoru  d  clavier  are  played  like  a  piano-forte;  the 
keys  are  handles  connected  with  the  betls  by  rods  or  cords,  and  the  earmmnmr  employs 
his  hands  and  feet  to  play  an  air.  The  pedals  communicate  with  the  laiver  bells  for  the 
bass.  The  keys  on  whi^  the  treble  notes  depend  are  struck  with  the  nand,  which  is 
protected  by  a  leather  covering.  It  is  stated  that  PotthofiF,  a  blind  organist  of  Amster- 
dam, was  able  to  perform  fugues  on  this  instrument.  The  invention  of  carillon  machin- 
ery is  of  modern  origin;  one  person  now  is  able  by  simply  turning  a  barrel  similar  to 
that  of  a  music  box  to  chime  eight  bells  with  little  difficulty.  .  C.  have  been  largely  intro- 
duced into  our  American  churches.  In  New  York  there  are  four  churches  that  nave  large 
chimes,  St.  TlUHnas,  arace.  Trtnl^,  and  St  Ann's.  The  C.  of  Christ  church  in  PbiU- 
delpbia,  Christ  church  in  Boston,  and  Trinity  church  in  New  York,  are  probably  the 
oldest  in  this  country.  Little  is  known  of  the  Trinity  church  bells,  except  that  five  of 
them  were  cast  in  London  before  the  year  1845.  The  ten  bells  have  an  aggregate  weight 
of  about  15,000  lbs. ;  the  largest  weighs  8,081  lbs.,  the  smallest,  700  lbs. ;  they  are  hung 
in  a  frame-work  of  wood,  and  the  machinery  is  somewhat  primitive.  St.  Thomas 
church  has  ten  bells  which  were  cast  at  Meneely's  in  w.  Troy,  and  put  up  in  1874;  they 
are  very  fine  in  tone  and  tune.  Grace  church  lias  ten  bells  with  an  aggregate  weight  of 
10,300  lbs.,  the  laigest,  called  the  Rector's  bell,  weighs  2,885  lbs. ;  they  are  played  on  by 
means  of  a  earitton  d  daeifr,  like  those  in  Holland.  The  C.  of  old  Christ  church  in 
Philadelphia  are  of  historic  interest  Thrae  bdls  were  sent  from  ISngland  as  a  present 
from  Queen  Anne ;  tbey  were  taken  down  during  the  revolution,  and^sunk  in  the  Dela- 
ware river,  as  it  was  feared  the  British  might  rapture  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
they  were  hung  in  the  old  belfry;  and  may  now  be  beard  on  ever^  holiday  through  the 
year.  Christ  church  in  Boston  also  has  an  ancient  and  notable  chime.  Full  and  partial 
chimes,  the  .latter  calledpeals,  can  now  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  tho  country.  There  are 
three  sets  of  chimes  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  church  of  the  Qood  Shepherd,  in  Hartford; 
St.  James  church  In  BinniDgham,  Conn. ;  old  Bt.  John's  in  Savanmui,  Ga. ;  churcbee  of 
different  denominations  in  Indianapolis,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Cleveland,  O.;  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and  many  others,  produce  chime  music.  Worth  mentioning  are 
those  of  St  Ann's,  in  Brooklyn;  St.  John's,  in  Newark;  Grace  church,  and  St  Patrick's, 
in  Buffalo:  the  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Albanv;  St  Paul's,  in  Read- 
ing, Fa. ;  Pilgrim  church,  in  St.  Louis;  in  the  bell-tower  of  Cornell  university,  at  Ittiaca, 
N.  Y. ;  and  in  the  college  ctiapel  at  Amherst,  Mass.  The  half  G.  and  peals  in  the  United 
States  are  very  numerous.    See  Bbll  ;  Bki.l  Rmamo. 

CEDEHST  (Fr.  ehemin^,  Lat  eanUniu).  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  C., 
in  its  present  sense  of  a  funnel  from  the  hearth  or  flre-place  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  is  a 
modern  invention.  In  Greek  houses  it  is  supposed  ttiat  there  were  no  chimneys,  and 
that  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  bole  in  the  roof.  What  the  airangement  was  in 
houses  in  which  there  was  an  upper  story,  is  not  known;  periiape  the  smoke  was  con- 
veyed by  a  short  funnel  through  the  side-wall  of  the  house,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  form  of  C.  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Roman  eaminv*,  agiUn,  was  not 
a  C,  but  a  sort  of  stove;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute,  whether  the  Romans 
had  anv  artificial  mode  of  carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  whether  it  was  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  doors,  windows,  and  openings  in  the  roof.  As  the  climate  and  the  tiabtta 
of  the  people  both  led  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients  I>eing  venr  much  more  open  than  ours 
are,  it  is  probable  that  the  occasional  fires  which  they  had  of  wood  or  charcoal  mvr  have 
riven  them  no  great  inconvenience.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  the  rooms  in  Roman 
nouses  were  frequently  heated  by  means  of  hot  air,  which  was  brought  in  pipes  h:t>m  a 
furnace  below.  In  England,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  chiSaney-uiafts  earlier 
than  the  12th  century.  In  Rochester  castle  (eirea  1180),  complete  fire-places  appear;  but 
the  flues  go  only  a  few  feet  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  wul,  and  are  then  turned  out 
through  me  wall  to  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  the  openinn  being  small  oblong  holes. 
Ttie  earliest  chimney-shafts  are  circular,  and  of  considerable  height  Afterwards, 
chimneys  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forma.  Previous  to  the  16th  c,  many  of  them 
are  sluvt,  and  terminated  by  a  spin  or  pinnade,  having  i4)ertnre8  of  varioaa  ahqna. 
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llteae  ftpartnres  are  sometimes  in  the  pinnacle,  sometimes  under  it,  the  smoke  escaping 
w  from  some  modern  moaufacturiag  chimney-stalks  which  are  built  in  the  form  of  an 
Bgyptiaa  obelisk.  Qnslered  chimney-stalks  do  not  appeu  nntil  late  in  the  ISth  e., 
wwn  they  seem  to  have  been  intoodnoed  dmultaneousfy  with  tlie  use  of  brick  for  thle 
fnupoee.  Each  of  the  earlier  clustered  chimneys  consists  of  two  flues  which  adhere  to 
each  other,  and  are  not  set  eeparate,  as  afterwards  was  the  practice.  Long  after  they 
were  invented,  and  in  use  for  other  rooms,  our  ancestors  did  not  generally  Introduce  them 
Into  their  halls,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  15th,  or  Iteginning  of  the  16th  c,  continued  ai 
formerly  to  be  heated  by  a  fire  on  an  open  hearUi  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  the  smoke 
escaping  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  known  by  the  name  of  Umore.  In  many  of 
the  older  halls  in  which  chtnmeys  exist,  they  have  evidentiy  been  inserted  about  this 
period. 

The  action  of  a  C.  depends  upon  the  rimple  principle,  that  a  column  of  heated  air. 
Is  lighter  than  a  cooler  column  of  equal  height;  when  therefore  a  flue  full  of  heated 
air  communicates  freely  by  the  lower  part  with  the  cooler  air  around  it,  the  greater 
weight  of  the  latter  puuies  the  warm  air  upwards,  and  thus  an  ascending  current  ia  pro- 
duced. Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  draught  of  a  C.  will  thus  be  proportional  to 
ita  peipendicnlar  height,  and  the  mfterence  between  the  temperature  within  and  without 
H.  The  atraigfater  and  more  perpendicular  the  0.,  the  stronger  will  be  the  draught, 
becBUM  the  friction  of  the  ascendinr  current  will  be  less,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  a 
Jong  or  tortuous  course  will  be  saved.  The  maximum  efSciency  of  a  given  C.  is  attaiopd 
when  all  the  air  that  passes  up  it  enters  by  the  bottom  of  the  Are.  In  this  case,  its 
temperature  Lb  raised  to  the  uttermost  by  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and  the 
Are  IS  at  the  same  time  urged  to  vivid  combustion  by  the  blast  thus  obtained.  Apowei'- 
fnl  furnace  may  be  constructed  by  connecting  a  suitable  fire-place,  capable  of^  being 
closed  all  round  excepting  at  the  bottom,  with  a  tall  C. ;  and  the  amount  of  draught  may 
be  regulated  by  Incr^ng  or  diminishing  the  aperture  through  which  the  air  is  admitted 
to  Uie  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  or  by  an  adjustable  opening  above  tiie  fire-place,  which 
will  dimliiish  the  effective  draught  as  its  dze  is  incrrased,  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
of  these  contrivances. 

When  the  fireplace  can  be  inclosed  thus,  there  is  little  liability  to  descending  cur- 
rents or  "  smoky  chimneys,"  as  they  are  called,  even  when  the  C.  Is  very  abort,  or  has  a 
tortuous  course.  It  is  chiefly  with  open  fireplaces  that  this  defect  occurs,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  is  a  subject  of  some  Interest  and  importance.  As  with 
most  other  evils,  the  prevention  is  far  easier  than  the  cure ;  for  by  properly  constructing 
the  C.  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  stated — by  placing  the  opening  of  the  <T. 
as  nearly  over  the  fire,  and  contracting  the  open  space  above  the  fire,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble— downwsjtl  smoking  may  In  most  cases  be  easily  prevented.  When  a  C.  is  in  the 
neifi^borliood  of  a  wall  or  building  nearly  as  bi^h  as  itself,  or — what  is  still  worse — 
higher,  it  is  apt  to  smoke  on  account  of  the  eddies  and  other  complex  currents  in  the 
air,  caused  by  the  interference  which  such  an  obstacle  presents  to  the  regular  movement 
of  the  wind.  In  towns,  such  tortuous  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  very  common, 
and  the  contrivance  for  preventing  the  wind  from  blowing  down  the  chimneys  are  very 
numerous,  and  often  grotesque.  Revolving  cowls  of  various  forms,  but  alike  in  having 
a  nearly  horizontal  outlet,  which  la  bo  tuined  by  the  vind  that  the  mouth  shall  always 
point  m  the  direction  opposite  to  that  whence  the  wind  la  blowing,  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  usually  the  moat  effectual.  They  are  generally  constructed  of  sheet-zinc,  with 
an  arrow,  a  flattened  pigeon,  or  other  device,  as  a  vane,  to  determine  the  rotation  of 
the  cowl.  The  curing  of  smoky  chimneys,  in  conjunction  with  the  economizing  of 
fuel,  was  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  investigation  of  that  very  practical  philosopher, 
count  Rumford.  He  says:  "Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  nature  and 
properties  of  elastic  fluids — of  air,  smoke,  and  vapor — and  to  examine  the  laws  of  their 
motions,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  being  rarefied  by  heat,  will  perceive 
that  it  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  If  smoke  should  not  rise  In  a  chimney— all  hin- 
drances to  its  ascent  being  removed— as  that  water  should  refnse  to  run  In  a  siphon,  of 
to  descend  a  river.   The  whole  mystery,  therefore,  of  curing  smoky  chimneys  is  com. 

Erised  in  this  simple  direction:  find  out  and  remove  those  local  hindrances  which  ford- 
ly  prevent  the  smoke  from  following  its  natural  tendency  to  go  up  the  chimney;  or 
rather,  to  apeak  more  accurately,  which  prevent  its  being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  heavier  air  of  the  room."*  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  above  600  smoking  chim- 
neys that  he  has  bad  under  his  bands,  and  which  were  supposed  incurable,  and  states 
that  he  was  never  obliged,  "  except  in  one  single  instance,  to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
method  of  cure  than  meiely  reducing  the  fireplace  and  throat  of  the  chimney,  or  that 
Dart  of  It  which  lies  immediately  above  the  fireplace,  to  a  proper  form  and  just 
dimensions." 

By  his  method,  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  resembles  the  half  of  a  hexagon,  whence  it 
Is  better  adapted  for  radiation  into  the  room  than  the  former  square  opening;  the  fire 
being  bnHuht  further  forward,  has  also  more  heating  effect;  the  space  of  the  fireplace 
bdi^  ima^,  the  tlr  witUn  ttwill,  with  a  giT«i  daed  fire,  beccnne  hotter,  and  thoefon 

*Aiai>;  MfMeoi;  Aoiie«<e(ri>a«dnAMq|iMDal,brBHi^^ 
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hare  more  ascending  power;  while  In  the  contracted  throat  widening  dovawarda,  aotf 
havbig  its  ddes  strooglj  heated,  there  Is  a  rapid  rush  of  heated  air,  which  cairies  the 
amoke  apwards,  and  resists  the  passage  of  temporarr  down-draughts.  Hoat  modem 
chimoeya  and  fireplaces  are  now  consUnooted  in  aoooraance  with  count  Biuuford's  sag- 
gestioaa.    See  Grate. 

One  frequent  cause  of  smoky  chimneTS  is  the  want  of  sufficient  tnlet  for  air  to  the 
room.  Saud-bags  placed  under  doors,  and  other  devices  for  prevcDtingTentiiation,  may 
eause  a  well-constructed  C.  to  smoke.  Openings  must  exist  Romewnere,  of  sufficient 
eapacity  to  supply  the  air  which  is  to  ascend  the  ctiimney.  If  the  air  enters  the  room 
on  the  same  side  as  the  fireplace,  and  sud^n  gusts  of  ur  pass  across  the  front  of  the 
fireplace,  a  temporary  descending  current  is  likely  to  be  produced.  The  openings  an 
best  opposite  the  fire.  For  the  methods  of  arranging  and  regulating  such  openings  for 
the  admission  of  air,  see  Wakjctwo  and  Vrntti-atioh. 

Tall  factoiT'Cbimneys,  nsoally  bulU  of  brick,  are  very  costly  structures,  many  of 
them  rivaling  in  height  our  loftiest  cathedral  spires.  Their  construction  has  been  con- 
siderably economizea  by  building  from  the  inside,  and  thus  saviog  the  expensive  scaf- 
folding. Their  walls  are  built  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  thinner  upwards: 
xecesses  are  left  at  regular  intervals  in  the  inside,  and  stoat  wooden  or  inut  Ma  rest 
upon  Uuae  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary  ladder  far  the  woricmen  to  ascend;  themateriab 
are  hoisted  by  ropes  and  pulleys.  Among  the  highest  existing  chimneys  are  the  Townfr 
end  shaft.  Fort  Dundas,  Olasgow,  468  feet,  with  diameter  at  base  of  33  feet ;  the  8t. 
Pollux  shaft,  dlasgow.  45S  feet.  6  inches ;  the  Fall  River  AUnufactnring  Oompuj^ 
shaft.  FaU  Blvor.  IIul,  841  feet;  and  (he  Olvk  Oompany's  shaft,  Newuk.  HTJ- 
890  feet 

OHIMfAygjOL  7kvgiB^/fm  n^f»,  a  species  of  ape;  one  of  those  which  In  f<nm  and 
structure  exhibit  the  great^t  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts 
of  Africa;  to  wtiich  auo  the  gorilla  (q.v.),  a  larger  species  of  the  same  genua,  belongs. 
The  C.  is  sometimes  called  the  black  orang;  but  differs  from  the  orang  (q.v.)  (jnthaetu) 
of  Asia  la  the  proportionally  shorter  arms,  which,  however,  are  much  longer  than  those 
of  man;  in  the  possession  of  an  additional  dorsal  vertebra,  and  an  additional  or  thir- 
teenth pair  of  nbs;  and  in  other  particulars,  in  some  of  which  it  more  nearly  resemblo^ 
and  in  others  more  widely  differs,  from  the  human  species.  In  botti,  the  dillterence 
from  man  is  very  wide  in  the  general  adaptation  of  the  structure  for  movement  on  all- 
fours  and  for  climbine  and  moving  about  among  branches,  rather  than  for  erect  walking, 
although  the  C.  is  able  to  move  in  an  erect  posture  more  easily  than  any  other  ape, 
usually,  however,  when  so  doing,  holding  its  thighs  with  its  hands;  and  still  more  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  aod  consequent  aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  facial  angle  being  as 
low  as  85°  in  ihe  C.  when  it  is  measured  without  regard  to  the  high  bony  ridges  which 
project  above  the  eyes;  the  jaws  excessively  projecting,  and  the  outline  oi  the  face 
rather  concave.  Tbwe  is  also  aa  important  diflerence  from  the  human  spedes  in  the  den- 
tiUon ;  although  the  number  of  teeth  of  each  kind  is  the  same,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  apes 
are  elongated,  so  as  to  pass  each  other,  and  corresponding  intervals  are  provided  for  them 
in  the  opposite  Jaw.  An  interesting  point  of  diflerence  of  Uie  anatomy  of  the  C.  and 
orang  from  that  of  man,  is  in  the  muscle  which  in  man  terminates  in  a  dngle  tendon, 
and  concentrates  its  action  on  the  great  toe,  terminating  in  the  apes  in  three  tendons, 
none  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  toe  or  hinder  thumb,  but  which  flex  the 
three  middle  toes;  part  of  the  adaptation  of  the  foot  for  clasi^ng  as  a  hand.  The  great 
toe  both  of  the  O.  and  orang  is  shorter  than  the  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them  as  a 
thumb. 

The  C.  does  not  seem  to  attain  a  height  of  quite  4  ft.  when  in  an  erect  posture.  Its 
skin  is  thinly  covered  with  long  black  hair  in  front;  the  hair  Ls  thicker  on  the  head, 
back,  and  nmbe.  The  ears  are  remarkably  prominent,  thin,  and  naked,  not  unJike 
human  ears  in  shape.  The  nose  appears  aa  little  more  than  a  mere  wrinkle  of  the  skin. 
The  thumb  of  the  hand  is  smalt  and  weak,  that  of  the  foot  comparatively  large  and 
powerful.  In  a  wild  state,  the  anUnal  appears  to  be  gr^arious,  bat  its  habits  are  not 
well  known.  Truth  and  fable  have  been  so  miud  up  In  the  accounts  of  It  that  new 
Information  most  be  obt^ned  from  reltable  sources,  before  even  things  not  In  themselTSS 
very  improbable  can  be  believed.  In  a  state  of  confinement.  It  exhibits,  at  least  when 
youn^,  considerable  gentleness  aod  docility,  and  readily  learns  to  imitate  human  actions, 
in  enting  with  a  spoon,  drinking  out  of  a  glass,  and  the  like;  but  its  intelligence  does 
not  appear  to  be  superior  to  that  of  many  other  monkevs,  or  indeea  of  many  kinds  of 
brutes.  Its  natural  food  consists  chiefly  of  fruit  ana  other  vegetable  substaoces;  in 
oonflnement,  it  exhibits  a  great  fondness  for  sweetmeats  and  for  wine.  The  G,  Is 
Impatient  of  cold.   See  illns.,  Mohkets,  etc.,  vol.  Z. 

VHIIUIKJJIS,  Indhus  of  the  iLW.  coast  of  North  Amerka,  between  118*  ud  SB* 
n.,  laclnding  several  small  tribes.  They  are  noted,  like  the  Indians  of  Aladci^  Imr  dis- 
flg«ring  themsalves  by  Inserting  a  large  piece  of  wood  or  troy  in  the  under  Vip.  Tlisb 

hmguage  is  said  to  be  sonorous  and  comprehen^ve. 

umilA.   See  Chinehe  Emfibk. 
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OBZVA,  or  OHnrA-VABS.  Bee  Fotctri; 

OHDfA  BABK,  a  name  of  cinchona  (q.T.)  Imk,  often  to  be  mok  In  botAa,  and  in  com- 
BUHi  use  on  the  coatiaeDt  It  is  derivea,  not  fram  the  empire  of  Oiina,  bat  fhun  Mm 
or  guina,  the  Peruvian  name  of  cinchona. 

OSXVA  CLAT,  or  Ea'olin.   Bee  CuT. 

GKUTA  6RAH,  or  Chussb  Grabs,  the  popular  name  of  a  liber  tued  in  China  for 
the  manuhcture  of  a  beautiful  fabric  known  an  ffraM»-do^  Tlie  name  appears  to  hare 
oriEinated  in  the  belief  that  the  fiber  was  that  of  a  grass;  but  this  is  uot  the  case,  it  being 
chiefly  obtained  from  bcehmeria  (q.v.)  nivea,  a  plant  allied  to  the  nettle.  Besides  this 
and  other  species  of  the  natural  order  vrUeaeea,  other  plants,  as  species  of  eoreJioru$ 
(q.T.)  and  »ula  (q.T.)  are  belieTed  to  yield  fibers  employed  in  the  same  manufacture. 
The  fibers  are  said  not  to  be  spun  after  tlie  European  manner,  but  Joined  into  long 
threads  by  twisting  their  eads  together.  Grass-clolh  is  now  brought  in  considerable 
quantity  to  Europe,  especially  in  the  form  of  pocket-handkerchiefs.  It  has  a  fine  glossy 
appearance  and  a  peculiar  transparency. 

OHDTAKDE'GA,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  Nicaragua  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
foot  of  some  mouotiUna,  about  16  m.  n.  w.  of  Leon,  and  about  10  m.  from  tlie  Pacific 
OMst  The  bouses  are  straggling,  of  one  story,  built  of  adobes,  and  many  of  them  are 
inclosed  by  gardens  and  plantations.  Ualze.  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  poultry  are  pro- 
duced In  the  vicinity.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  depMtmeut  of  the  same  name.  Population 
Tariously  oatlmated  at  from  7000  to  12.600. 

OKUA  m,  another  name  for  Indian  Ink  (q.T.)L 

OHINA  BOOT,  the  root,  or  rather  the  rkivme  (root-stock)  of  mHax  China,  a  climbing 
shrubby  plant,  closely  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus;  a  native 
of  Cliiaa,  (Tochin-Chma,  and  Japan.  See  Sarsaparilla  and  &BaLAC&£.  The  stem  is 
rotmd  and  prickly,  the  loives  thin  and  roundish  oblong;  the  rhizome  tulierousand 
large;  sub-astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
Imported  in  a  dry  state  into  Europe;  but  It  is  also  employed  In  the  e.  as  an  article  of 
food.   It  abounds  in  starch. 

CHITA  TBEB.   See  Pride  or  Ihdia. 

OHZVA  WAX,  produced  by  an  insect  which  lives  on  the  ash  trees  of  China.  It  !■ 
■oraped  from  the  limbs,  mdted  and  strained,  when  It  leeemUee  beeo-wnz. 

GHIVA  WSDDnO.  See  Wrddoto  AirnirsitaARiES. 

CHnrCHA  ULAJTM,  three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific.  13*  88'  s.  and  76"  28'  w,, 
12  m.  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  106  m.  from  Callao.  The  largest,  known  as  north 
Island,  is  only  about  170  acres  in  surface.  The  importance  of  the  islands  is  owing  to 
their  immense  deposits  of  guano.  They  are  of  granitic  formation,  rising  from  the  sea 
in  precipitous  cliffs,  worn  Into  coontless  caves  and  hollows,  wliich  furnteh  convenient 
resting  places  for  sea-fowl  Their  highest  point,  now  118  ft.,  was  once  nearly  90  ft. 
higher,  the  whole  deposit  1)eing  of  guano.  The  name  of  the  islands  and  of  the  town 
and  valley  of  Chincha  in  the  nuilnland  is  deriTed  from  an  ancient  Indian  race,  which  baa 
left  some  interesting  relics  of  its  sojourn.  A  stone  Idol  and  two  water-pots  of  grotesque 
form  were  discoTered  under  63  ft,  of  guano ;  and  a  numtier  of  wooden  idols,  two  regal 
emblems,  and  a  curious  stone  slab  hare  been  found.  In  1846,  the  amount  of  guiino  in 
these  island^  was  estimated  to  be  18.250,000  tons,  and  in  1852  there  still  reanained  12,- 
860,000  tons.   The  supply  Is  now  quite  exhausted. 

CHmCH  BTTff,  Blimu  lnteopteru$,  an  insect  which  has  sometimes  done  Immense 
damage  to  wheat  and  other  crops  in  the  western  United  States.  The  female  lays  her  eggs 
on  the  ground,  and  there  are  often  two  swarms  of  bugs  in  a  single  year,  one  in  June  and 
one  in  the  autumn.  The  chinch  bug  is  fromaseventh  to  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length;  the 
wing-covers  are  blaclc,  with  three  or  four  vhlte  dashes,  sometimes  wanting;  the 
Imdy  is  usually  black,  tbou^  the  unwinged  young  are  at  first  red,  with  a  white  band 
on  the  back. 

UUUiCUUW,  or  Chutohu,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  famous  port  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Fuh-keen,  SiT<'67'n.  and  116°  35'  east;  now  termed  Cbangchow.  Though 
occasionally  visited  by  missionaries  and  others,  Chinchu  is  not  one  of  the  treaty  ports. 
Chivchu,  or  TsiNENCHOU,  is  also  the  name  of  a  district  on  southeastern  coast  of  China, 
comprising  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Fuh-keen  and  Kwang-tung.  Its  inhabitants  are  a 
liardr  aeaaring  people,  many  of  whom  enter  Uie  imperial  navy  or  man  the  merchant 
marine. 

OUUIOUILLA,  CKutAtHOf  Eriomgs,  or  C^tlomyt^  a  genua  of  Soath  American  quad, 
rnpeils,  of  the  order  rodent;  tiie  ^pe  of  a  family,  cAtndW/tite,  allied  to  cavies  (cavider), 
but  differing  from  them  in  possessing  clavicles.  The  general  aspect  is  somewhat  rabbit- 
like. There  are  several  genera  of  diijickitlida,  distinguished  in  part  by  the  number  of 
toes,  the  true  chlnchilhu  having  four,  with  the  rudiment  of  «  fifth  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
fOnr  on  the  hind-feet;  whilst  in  the  genus  lagidium,  or  lagUiM,  there  are  four  on  each  foot; 
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mudi]a.lagogtomu$,  four  on  the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind-feet.  All  the  species  of  this 
family  are  gregarious ;  feed  much  on  roots,  for  which  their  strong  and  sharp  incisors  are 
particularly  adapted ;  and  live  either  in  holes,  which  they  select  for  tfaemselres  in  rocky 
districts,  or  in  burrows,  which  they  excavate.  They  are  valued  for  their  fur,  particularly 
the  Chinchiuji  of  the  Andes  ((7.  lanigera),  of  wtuch  the  fur  constitutes  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Their  numbers  are  said  to  be  sensibly  decreasing  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  the  fur.  The  ancient  Peruviana  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
wool  of  the  C.  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.    Bee  illiis..  Debr,  etc.,  vol.  Iv. 

CEDTCHUJiA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  10  m.  8.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  on  an  abrupt  rocky  hill,  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  walls.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  with  good  streete,  and  a  fine 
parish  church,  containing  some  excellent  works  of  art.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  leather,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  a  trade  In  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
district.   Pop.  W,  8096. 

CHXHOEOH',  at.  of  BpaJn,  In  the  province  of  Madrid,  25  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tafus,  and  is  well  built,  with  wide, 
regular,  and  clean  streets.  Agriculture  forma  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  leather,  linen,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured  to  a  small  extent.    Pop.  5000. 

CHINDWA'RA,  a  t.  in  the  central  provincea  of  India,  lat.  23°  8'  n.,  and  long.  78°  58 
east.  It  occupies  a  plateau  amid  the  Deoehur  mountains,  standing  2.100  ft.  aoove  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  climate  is  conaequenUtjr  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  in 
India,  attracting  many  vlsttois  In  search  of  healUi  or  reereatfon.   Fop.  9000: 

OHIHE,  La,  a  town  in  Jacques  Cartier  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  IjUce  St.  Louis  and  the 
Gkand  Trunk  railroad ;  6  miles  w.  of  Montreal.  It  is  a  place  of  sunmner  residence  of 
many  citizens  of  Montreal  and  a  popular  winter  resort  of  pleasure  parties.  A  canal, 
built  to  avoid  the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  connects  the  town  with  Montreal,  and  all 
the  water  tommerce  between  that  city  and  the  west  passes  through  this  canal.  The 
town  Is  the  starting  and  landing-place  for  the  Ottawa  line  of  steamers  and  the  Royal 
Hail  line  of  steamers  for  Eingston,  etc.  Thrae  are  churches,  schools,  and  numerous 
hotels.  The  name  is  now  written  "  lAchlne,"  and  was  given  to  the  site,  It  is  said,  by 
Oartler,  who  supposed  that  at  this  point  in  his  ezploraumu  he  must  be  within  easy 
access  of  China.   Pop.  '91,  3761. 

OfflHRSK  SKFIBS,  a  vast  territory  In  eastern  Asia,  comprehending  besides  China 
proper,  with  Its  eighteen  provinces,  the  five  dependencies  of  Manchuria  (q.T.),  Mongolia 
(q.T.),  Thibet  (q.v  ),  Jungaria  and  East  Turkistan.  The  Island  of  Formosa  formerly 
reckoned  as  a  separate  province,  but  was  acquired  by  Japan  In  ISOfi. 

China  Proptr  oocapies  the  eastern  slope  of  the  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  In  form  It 
approaches  to  a  square,  and  covers  a  surface  eighteen  times  as  lai^  as  Great  Britain.  It 
is  Inhahited  by  more  than  380  millions  of  the  human  race,  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, ruled  by  the  same  laws,  speaking  the  same  language,  studying  the  same  literature, 
possessing  a  greater  homogeneity,  a  Mstory  extending  over  a  longer  period,  and  a  more 
enduring  national  existence  than  any  other  people,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times; 
indeed,  when  we  consider  its  high  antiquity,  its  peculiar  civilization,  its  elaborate  admin- 
istrative machlneiy,  its  wondrous  language,  Its  philosophy  and  classic  literature,  its 
manufactoring  industry  and  natural  productions,  giving  rise  to  such  a  gigantic  com- 
merce with  our  own  land,  China  Is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  country  In  the  world, 
and  is  worth  a  closer  and  more  serious  study  than  has  yet  been  generally  accorded  to  it. 
China  proper  is  included  between  18°  and  40°  n.  lat.  (which  takes  in  the  Island  of 
Hainan),  and  98°  to  121°  e.  longitude.  Its  coast-line  exceeds  2,500  m.  and  the  land- 
frontier  4,400  miles.  A  line  running  direct  n.  and  s.  would  give  a  length  of  1474  m. ;  and 
another  at  right  angles  to  this,  1366  m. ;  bat  one  drawn  diagonally  from  Its  north- 
eastern extremity  through  Tun-nan  would  measure  1660  miles.  The  area  of  China 
proper  is  given  as  1,336,841  sq.  m. ;  but  this  measurement,  though  based  on  official 
estimates,  must  be  taken  as  a  mere  approximation,  and  some  accounts  give  It  an  area  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles. 

PAyrico/  Aofures.— China  has  a  general  slope  timn.  the  moontalns  of  Thibet  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  The  two  principal  mountain-chains  divide  It  Into  thrve  longi- 
tudinal basins,  drained  by  those  great  rivers  for  which  China  Is  famous.  Within  Its 
provinces  are  found  alluvial  plains,  fertile  river-valleys,  lai^  populous  towns,  as  well  as 
thinly  Inhabited,  hilly,  and  mountainous  r^ons.  To  describe  Its  surface  more  particu- 
larly, it  may  be  viewed  under  its  natural  divisions  of  mountainous  country,  hilly  eountn.-, 
and  the  great  plain.  The  first  comprehends  more  than  half  the  region  between  the 
meridian  118°  and  Thibet.  East  of  this  meridian,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  Yang-tse^iang 
river,  Is  the  hilly  country,  which  indades  the  provinces  of  Fuh-keen,  Keang-se,  Kwang- 
tung,  and  a  portion  of  Hu-nan  and  Hn-pih;  while  to  the  n.e.  stretches  the  great  plain. 
This  latter  extends  from  the  great  wait  to  30°  n.  lat. ;  a  line  drawn  from  King-chow  In 
Hn-pih  to  Hwae-klng  on  the  Yellow  iUver,  may  be  considered  its  western  limit;  and  the 
sea  forms  Its  boundary  on  the  east.  This  vast  and  generally  fertile  tract  hai  an  area 
of  210,000  sq.  miles,  and  supports  a  population  of  177  millions. 

Fromthemountfdnsof  Inlbet  two  grand  ranges  stretch  across  China,  haTtnga  general 
direction  fnm  s.w.  to  n.e.   The  miHre  northerly  of  these— the  Thsin-luig  «  Kue  moun- 
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talna — are  Included  between  the  parallels  of  81°  and  34°.  The  southern  or  Nan-liDg  chain 
is  a  spnr  of  the  Himalayas.  Commencing  in  Tun-nan,  it  bounds  Ewang-se.  Ewang^ 
tang,  and  Fuh-keen  im  the  n.,  and  passinK  through  the  proTiace  of  Che-keang— where 
■ome  of  itB  peaks  reach  the  heij^t  of  13,000  ft. — enter*  the  sea  at  Ning-po ;  thus  forming 
a  continuofis  barrier — penetrated  only  by  a  few  steep  passes,  of  which  the  Mei-kwan, 
or  Mei  Pass,  is  the  best  known — that  separates  the  coast-land  of  south-eastern  China 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  great  chain  throws  off  numerous  spurs  to  the  s.  and 
e.,  which,  dipping  into  the  sea,  rise  above  it  as  a  belt  of  rugged  islands  along  the 
southern  half  of  the  Chinese  sea-board.  Of  this  bett,  the  Chusan  archipelago  is  the 
most  northerly  portion. 

The  magnificent  river-tyttmn  of  China  is  represented  by  those  noble  twin  streams,  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Tuig-tse-kiang,  which,  springing  from  the  sama 
vater-Bhed,  the  eastern  mountains  of  Thibet,  are  widely  separated  m  their  mid  course, 
but  enter  the  sea  within  2°  of  each  other.  The  former  has  its  source  in  85|*  n.  lat  and 
about  80°  e.  long. ;  and  after  a  very  tortuous  course,  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  in  lat 
84°.*  It  is  a  "mighty,  impracticable,  turbid,  furious  stream"  for  the  most  part,  and 
little  adapted  for  Chinese  navigation.  But  the  river  most  beloved  by  the  Chinese  la  the 
Tang-tse-kiang,  or  "  son  of  the  ocean" — more  correctly  translated, "  the  son  that  tpreads  " 
— which  name  is  only  applied  to  It  by  the  natives  below  the  commencement  of  the  delta; 
for  above  that  It  Is  called  rimply  Ta-kiang  or  Oreat  river.  The  badn  drained  by  It  Is 
estimated  at  548,000  sq.  miles.  Of  the  other  rivers  that  water  the  country,  the  Fraho  in 
the  D.,  and  the  Choo-keang  in  the  s.,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  principal  lakes  of  China  are  five  in  number — viz.,  the  Tung-ting-hu,  in  118' 
e.  long.,  with  a  circtmiference  of  about  220  m.;  the  Poyang-hu,  in  116  e.  long.,  90  m. 
in  length  by  30  in  breadth;  the  Hung-tsin-hu,  In  Eeang-su;  the  Tsau-hu,  between  Ngan. 
kin.fu  and  Nankin;  and  the  T^-hu,  in  120°  e.  Ions.  On  these  lakes,  artificially  con< 
stmcted  floating  islands,  with  houses,  fields,  and  inhabitants,  animaia,  and  birds,  are 
sometimes  seen. 

The  Qntnd  Canal  has  very  greatly  ftclUtated  the  Internal  navigation  of  the  country. 
In  the  past  the  great  annual  gndn-fleet,  with  its  480-,000  tons  of  rice  for  the  use  of  the 
capital,  passed  from  the  a.  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin  by  this  great  water-way; 
thus  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates  of  the  coast,  but  the  alteration  already  mentioned 
fn  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  has  rendered  it  comparatively  uselesa  It  conuects  Tien- 
tsin in  Chih-le  with  Uang-chow  in  Che-keang;  though  the  canal  proper  commences  in 
Shan-tuag,  and  its  total  length  is  about  650  miles. 

Another  world-famous  structure  is  the  Great  WoU— called  Wan-U-chang  (myriad-mile- 
wall)  by  the  CSihiese — which  was  built  by  the  first  emperor'  of  the  T^  dynasty  about 
1^  B.a>  as  a  protration  ^^inst  the  Tartar  tribes.  It  traverses  the  northern  boundary 
of  China,  extending  from  e.  to  lfi°  w.  of  Pekin,  and  is  carried  over  the  highest  hills, 
through  the  deepest  valleys,  across  rivers  and  eveiy  other  natural  obstacle.  The  leneth 
of  this  great  b^rier  is,  according  to  McCuUoch,  1350  m.  Including  a  parapet  of  6  it, 
the  total  iieight  of  the  wall  is  20  ft ;  thickness  at  the  base,  25  ft. ;  and  at  the  top,  IS  ft 
Towers  or  bastions  occur  at  intervals  of  about  100  yds.  These  are  40  ft  square  at  the 
base,  and  SO  ft  at  the  summit  which  Is  87  ft,  and  in  some  instances  48  or  BO  ft,  from 
the  ground.  Earth  bidoeed  in  brickwork  forms  the  mass  of  the  wall;  but  tot  more 
than  half  its  length  it  is  little  else  than  a  heap  of  gravel  and  rubbi^. 

Choiogy.— The  high  lands,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  of  China,  consist 
of  granitu;  and  metamorphic  rocks.  These  are  continued  round  the  s.  and  s.e.  of 
the  country,  until  they  leave  a  huge  basin,  through  which  flow  the  Tang-tse-kiang  and 
Hoang-ho,  occupied  by  fossiliferous  strata.  The  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  the  larger 
portion  of  China  is  owing  to  the  predominance  of  those  ciystalline  and  aub-crystalline 
rocks.   The  fossiliferous  strata  exhibit  representatives  of  the  various  formations.  The 

Rleozoic  noka  are  but  sparingly  developed  In  a  narrow  stripe  which  runs  from  near 
Un  in  a  south-westerly  curve,  to  nearly  the  center  of  the  empire.  Cretaceous  rocka 
occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-t«e-kiang.  Tertiary  beds  fill  up  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  immense  basin;  while,  extensive  dismcts  to  the  w.  of  this  regton,  extemung  to  the 
o^stalline  rocks  in  the  extreme  w.,  are  covered  with  modem  detntua. 

In  the  northern  part  of  China  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  soil  Is  a  formation  termed 
Imm  or  land-loam,  which  is  found  especIaUy  in  the  provinces  of  Chlh-le,  Sban-se, 
Bhen-se,  Kw-su,  and  Ho-nan.  It  is  also  found  In  the  peninsula  of  Leao-tong,  in  part* 
of  Shan-tung,  southern  Ho-nan  and  the  vicinity  of  Tong-ting  and  Fo- Yang  lakes.  It 
to  a  brownish  earthy  deposit,  having  considerable  fertility,  and  Its  depth  varies  from  a 
few  inches  to  thousands  of  feet.  The  action  of  the  weather  Is  apt  to  wear  it  away  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  terraces  and  precipices.  It  is  soft  and  eastfy  wished  away 
from  the  banks  of  streams,  a  iact  which  accounts  for  thespreading  of  the  river  bed, 
frequent  in  the  inland  waters  of  China.    See  the  article  LOEU. 

Though  no  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist,  except  one  In  Formosa,  yet  Indlcap 
tions  of  volcanic  action  are  not  wanting.    Salt  and  hot-water  springs  are  found  In  Ynn- 

*  Tba  S<m>g-ho  hu  reomtl;  kltarad  iU  oonne,  and  now  antm  the  mm  to  a  ■emmrlMt  Ufbar  tatltiuU. 
Suob  otaangM,  OMidnc  Iomm,  tad  «zp«DM,  m  not  tmuaal  i  and  b«so«  UkU  riw  bM  bMo  ttJM 
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nan;  snlphnr  springs  near  Foochow;  and  veils  of  petroleum  In  Shen-se  and  FormoBa. 
The  most  famous  amongst  the  minerals  of  China  is  Jade  or  the  yn-fitone,  obtained  chicdj 
in  Ynn-nan. 

Coal  is  fonnd  in  all  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  In  Its  coal  resources  China  may  b« 
r^^rded  as  one  of  the  first  ooontfies  in  the  world.  The  a>al  mines  of  noxthetn  CMb-le, 
worked  nnder  foreign  direction,  hsT«  been  very  prodnctive,  and  mines  have  also  been 
opened  at  Hankow.  All  the  commoner  metals  are  likewise  fonnd  in  China,  espedaUj 
Iron  and  copper.  Japanese  en^een  have  been  employed  in  Tim-nan  to  teach  Uie 
natives  modem  methods  in  copper  mining.  Near  the  city  of  Ning-po  are  extensiye 
stone-quarries. 

-  Vtgetable  ProducHons.—TbB  tea-plant  (tiua  vtri^  and  tJua  froA«i)  Is  the  most  Important 
VegetaUe  iKroduetion  of  China.  See  Tka.  The  tallow-4ree  {ttUlinffta  ubC/era)^  the  drp. 
wndn  eordata  or  vamlsh-tree,  ^e  camphor-tree  (Uturut  eamphora)  the  Chinese  pine  {piiuu 
«famff«),  tlie  Chinese  banyan  {fiaa  nitida)^  the  fnneral  cypress  and  the  miuberry,  are 
amongst  the  most  important  trees  of  China,  The  coooannt  and  other  palms  flonrlsh  on 
the  Bonthem  coast.  Of  the  bamboo,  which  grows  as  farn.  as  lat.  S6°,  there  are  68 
principal  varieties ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  bamboos  of  China  are  more  valuable  than  her 
mbkes,  and,  next  to  rice  and  silk,  yield  the  greatest  revenue.  The  various  uses  to  which 
they  an  applied  is  truly  astonishing;  and,  amoiiKst  others,  the  bamboo  Is  famous  as  an 
Instrnmoit  d  punishment.  The  roiits  of  b<^  the  tooplcal  and  temperate  zones- 
apples,  grapes,  pomegranates,  mangoes,  pineapples,  three  species  of  orange,  the  Hchl, 
etc. — are  found  In  the  country;  and  camelllu,  azaleas,  and  gardenias  are  natives  of  the 
"flowery  land."  The  nyijipAaw,  or  water-Illy,  Is  greatly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  both  for 
ornament  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Agriculture  la  held  In  higher  estimation 
In  China  than,  perhaps,  any  otlier  country  In  the  world.  The  agricultural  system  of 
the  Chinese  is  rude,  but  efl^ve;  and  every  Indi  of  arable  land  Is  carefully  cultivated. 
Spade  husbandry  and  Irrigation  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  Chinese  bave  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  night-soll  as  a  manure;  for,  while  In  other  countries  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  are  annuallv  dlschai^ed  Into  the  sewers,  in  China  it  is  everywhere 
saved,  bears  a  high  price,  and  Is  collected  in  a  manner  exceedingly  offensive  to  Aroerfcan 
notions.  In  the  northern  provinces,  the  cereals  arc  principally  maize,  barley,  and  wlieat: 
but  in  tfaesoutb,  rice  Is  raised  In  vast  quantities,  and  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  peiq^ 
Tobacco  and  the  poppy      also  ndsed  in  considerable  quantities. 

Animai9.—Y«rj  little  Is  realty  known  of  the  soolray  erf  China.  Some  of  the  mm 
ferocious  of  the  carnivorous  animals  still  linger  in  the  Junries  of  Tun-nan^  and  are  oeca^ 
BlonaLly  found  along  the  whole  of  the  Manling  range  of  mountains  as  far  as  Ning-pt^ 
where  there  is  a  mart  for  tbeir  skins.  Wild-cats  are  common  in  the  forests  of  the  south, 
and  bears  are  still  found  in  the  hills  of  Bhan-se.  Of  the  ruminantia,  there  are  the  musk- 
deer  (rnoscAiM  moaeh^erm),  the  moose-deer,  and  a  few  other  species.  The  gold  and  silver 
pheasant,  the  argos  pheasant,  and  other  gallinaceous  birds,  hold  a  prtoninait  place  in 
the  omitiiology  of  China.  Fly-catchers,  thrushes,  grackles,  and  goat-suckers  have  tbeir 
representatives  In  China,  and  there  are  several  species  of  crows,  jays,  and  magpies. 
Water-fowl  inhabit  the  lakes,  riven,  and  marshes.  The  larger  reptjlesare  unknown; 
but  tortoises  and  turtles  abound  on  the  coast,  and  lizards  are  plentiful  in  the  soutli. 
The  ichthyology  of  China  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  licliest  in  the  world.  8haik% 
rays,  sturgeons,  and  other  cartilaginous  fishes,  are  common  on  the  coast;  and  tiie  carp 
formerly  was  very  plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  rivets.  The  goldfish  has  been  introducea 
into  Europe  from  (%ina.  Of  insects,  the  arachQlds  are  large  and  numerous;  indeed,  a 
tree-spider  captures  and  kills  small  birds.  Locusts  often  commit  extensive  ravages. 
Bilk-worms  are  hiffhly  valued,  and  reared  in  large  numbers. 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent — extending  from  18°  to  40'  n.  lat.— the  eUmiUe  must 
vary  greatly.  Indeed,  as  regards  both  climate  and  productions,  China  may  be  divided 
into  three  zones — the  Dorthem,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The  northern  zone 
extends  to  the  85th  parallel,  and  includes  the  fine  provinces  of  Shang-tung,  Chih-le, 
Shan-se,  Sben-se,  ana  Kau-sn.  It  produces  the  grains,  fruits,  and  aoim^  of  northern 
Europe.  Here  the  children  are  red-cheeked,  and  Uie  extremes  of  heat  and  odd 
are  great.  In  Chih-le,  the  winters  are  veiy  severe;  and  at  that  season  ice  a  foot 
thick  renders  the  rivers  unnavigable.  The  natural  productions  of  this  and  the  con- 
tiguous northern  provinces  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  apples,  the  hazel-nut,  and  the 
potato;  they  are  also  rich  In  wood  and  minerals.  Tne  central  zone,  the  richest 
portion  of  China,  contains  eight  provinces— 8ze-chuen,  Kwei-chow,  Hu-nan,  Bu-pih, 
Keang-se,  Gan-hwuy,  Ho-nan,  and  Keaog-su — and  is  bounded  by  the  37th  or  S8th 
parallol;  tea  and  silk  are  its  characteristic  products;  the  middle  portion  is  the  granary 
of  China,  and  the  eastern  part  is  belebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  rilk  and  cotton. 
The  southern  zone  embrooesflve  provinces— Tun-nan,  Kwang^tung,  Kwaog^e,  Puh- 
keen,  and  Che-keang.  The  exchange  of  its  tropical  protifnctlons  for  those  of  the  northern 
zone  is  an  important  branch  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  county.  Kwaog-tmur 
lies  partly  within  the  tropics;  and  the  whole  province  is  tropical,  both  In  climate  and 
productions. 

China  has  no  regular  census,  and  the  estimates  of  Its  jmpulation  are  various.  Ao- 
eording  to  the  flgores  of  1842,  the  population  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper 
and  of  Formosa  was  418,000,000.   Other  estimates  ptece  it  as  loir  as  860,000,000.  The 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1896  the  costonu  auOiorltlei  retnroed  the  total  number  of  for* 
eieners  living  in  the  open  ports  of  China  at  10,091,  of  whom  over  4,000  were  British, 
1,300  Americans,  and  the  remainder  Japanese,  Frenchmen,  Gennans,  Portaguese,  Span- 
iards, Swedes,  Norw<sians,  etc.  After  Pekin  the  largest  cttiee  In  China  aze,  ^ntm, 
Tlen-Tatn,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hangchow-Foo,  Ning-po,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai. 

InhaHtaTUt. — Ethnologtcally,  the  Chinese  belong  to  thatTarletjrof  the  human  speciea 
distinguished  by  a  Mongolian  conformation  of  tbe  head  and  face,  and  a  monosyl^bic 
language.  Sec  Cfiinerk  Laj!(qdagk,  WKirma,  and  LrrssATUKB.  A  tawny  or  parch- 
ment-colored skin,  black  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a  thin  beard,  oblique  eyes,  and  high 
cheek-bones,  are  tbe  principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  average  height  of  the 
Chinaman  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  European,  though  his  muscular  porwer  is  not  so 
great;  the  women  are  disproportionately  small,  and  have  a  broad  upper  lace,  low  nose, 
and  linear  eyes.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  it  la  not  easy  to  form  a  fair 
and  impartial  Judgment;  and  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and  know 
ttiem  well,  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions.  M.  Hue  asserts  that  they  are 
"destitute  of  religious  feelings,  and  beliefs,"  "skeptical  and  indifferent  to  everything 
that  concerns  the  moral  side  of  man,"  "  their  whole  lives  but  materialism  put  in  action; 
but  "all  this,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "is  baseless  calumny  of  tbe  higher  life  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race."  He  admits.  Indeed,  that  these  charges  are  true  of  the  mass 
of  the  Chinese,  lust  as  they  are  true  of  the  EngUsh,  French,  and  AmericanB;  but  as 
amongst  these  there  is  a  large  amount  of  generosity  and  rig^it  feeling,  and  alao  "  a 
minority  higher  in  nature,  actuated  by  higher  motives,  aiming  at  higher  aims,"  so  also, 
he  maintains,  is  there  amongst  the  Chinese  a  similar  right  feeling,  and  a  like  mlntnity 
who  live  a  higher  life  than  the  people  generally.  See  HiouEN-THaANO.  As  regards 
Talor,  their  aanals  record  "deeds  akin  to  the  courage  of  antiquitv;"  they  have  no  fear 
of  death,  commit  snlclde  as  the  solution  of  a  difflcultv,  and  endure  we  most  cruel  tortures 
with  a  passive  fortitude ;  but  ndther  their  arms  nor  aisdpline  enable  them  to  stand  b^ore 
ISuropean  forces.  The  Chinese  are,  as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fond  of  peace  and  domesUe 
order,  capable  of  a  high  d^ree  of  organization  and  local  self-^Temment,  sober,  indus- 
trious, pracUcal,  nnli^ginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbned  with  the  mercantile  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  Proper  are  essentially  one  people;  the 
differences,  except  in  dialect,  being  hardly  more  marked  tiian  between  the  Northumbrian 
peasant  ana  the  Cornish  miner.  The  south-eastern  Chinese — the  people  of  Kwang-tung, 
Fuh-keen,  and  the  south  of  Che-keang — are  tbe  most  restless  and  enterprising  in  alt  the 
eighteen  provinces,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia.  In  the  moun- 
tainous dutricts  of  the  four  south-easteni  provinces  of  China,  but  principally  In  Kwang^ 
Be,  are  certtin  tribes  who  maintain  a  rude  indepmdence,  wear  a  peculiar  drees,  and  are 
descended  from  the  abor^inal  inhabitants  of  China.  Of  these,  tbe  Meaon-tze  are  tbe 
best  known. 

The  fnannar*  and  mOomt  of  the  Chinese  can  only  here  be  glanced  at  The  vxmihip 
tfaneetian  is  a  remarkable  and  prominent  feature  in  their  social  life,  and  la  dictated  by 
uiat  principle  of  filial  piety  which  forms  the  basis  of  Chinese  society.  The  rioh  hava 
^  fat  their  houses  a  chamber — a  kind  of  domestic  sanctuary — dedicated  to  their  forefathers. 
Tablets,  representing  the  deceased  persons,  and  inscribed  with  their  names,  are  here 
careful]^  preaerred;  and  at  stated  seasons,  {ffostratlais  and  ceremonies  are  performed 
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before  them  according  to  the  book  of  ritee.  All  Chinese  worship  from  time  to  time  at 
the  tombs  of  their  parents.  In  everything  that  relates  to  death  and  sepulture,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Chinese  are  no  less  singular.  They  meet  their  last  enemy  with  apparent 
unconcern;  but  whilst  their  future  state  troubles  them  little,  they  regud  the  quality  of 
their  csfflns  as  of  vital  importance,  and  frequently  provide  them  during  their  lifetnne; 
indeed,  a  coffin  is  reckoned  a  moat  acceptable  present,  and  is  frequently  given  by  diil- 
dren  to  tbeir  parenta  "To  be  happ^  on  earth,"  say  the  Chinese,  "one  must  be  born 
in  Su-chow,  Uve  in  Canton,  and  die  in  Lianchau  "— Su-cbow  being  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women.  Canton  for  its  luxury,  and  Lianchau  for  furnishing  the  best  wood 
for  coffins.  Yet  death  is  never  alluded  to  in  direct  terms,  but  indicated  rather  by  peri- 
phrases, such  as— the  person  "exists no  more,"  "he  has  saluted  the  age,"  "ascend^  to 
the  sky,"  etc  Banquets  are  oftered  to  the  dead,  and  pathetic  speeoies  addressed  to 
them.  In  China,  marriage  is  universal,  and  within  the  reach  of  all;  but  there  Is  a  strict 
Bepai&tion  of  the  sexes,  and  betrothal  is  undertaken  by  the  parente  or  1>v  professional 
match-makers.  Minute  ceremonial  observances  r^ulate  every  step,  and  frequently  the 
bride  and  brid^^room  see  each  other  on  the  wedding-day  for  the  first  time.  Women 
hold  a  very  inferior  position,  and  are  little  better  than  slaves.  Polygamy  is  not  recog- 
nized by  law,  but  secondary  wives  are  common,  especially  when  the  first  proves  barren. 
Infanticide,  though  regarded  as  a  crime,  is  undoubtedly  practiced  to  some  extent,  as  is 
proved  by  edicts  issued  against  it;  and  parents  possess  almost  unlimited  authority  ovn 
their  children.  The  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  especially  of  the  upper 
classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  elaborate  etiquette;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves  <A 
custom,  and  everything  is  done  by  precedent.  Many  curious  instances  of  Chinese  polite- 
ness might  be  cited.  The  well-bred  host  presses  manr  thin^  on  a  visitor,  which  the 
latter  must  never  dream  of  accepting.  "A  Chinaman,  says  Mr.  OHphant,  "has  won- 
derful command  of  feature ;  he  genendly  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least  reason  to 
be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of  imperturbable  politeness  and  amiability,  when  he 
Is  secretly  regretting  devoutly  that  he  cuinot  bastinBoe  you  to  death."  The  Le-king,  or 
book  of  rites,  regulates  Chinese  manners,  and  is  one  cause  of  their  untdiangeableness; 
for  here  they  are  stereotyped,  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  The  ceremonial 
usages  of  Cluna  have  been  estimated  at  8,000;  and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Pekin— the 
board  of  rites— is  charged  with  their  interpretation.  Chinese  cookery,  in  the  use  of 
made  dishes,  more  nearly  resembles  the  French  than  the  English.  Birds'  nests  soup, 
•harks'  fins,  deer-sinews,  and  ducks'  tongues,  are  amongst  its  delicacies.  The  wine,  or 
weak  spirit  (fMW),  more  correctly  speaking,  used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  rice;  and 
from  this,  again,  they  distill  a  stronger  spirit,  the  "samshoo"  of  Canton.  The  former 
is  drunk  warm  in  minute  cups  at  their  meals;  tea  never  appears  during  a  repast,  thou^  it 
mi^  be  taken  before  (ht  after.  The  Qdnese  have  numerous  fMwM;  and  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  new  year,  wbea 
unbounded  festivity  prevails.  Preparatory  to  this,  debts  are  settled,  and  the  devout 
repair  to  the  temples  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  gods.  The  first  day  of  the  year  mav.  in 
one  sense,  be  reckoned  the  birthday  of  the  whole  people,  for  their  ages  are  dated  from 
it.  Visiting  is,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  whilst  parents  and  teach 
ars  receive  the  toofltnttona  and  salutations  of  their  children  or  puidla.  The  festival  of 
the  dragon-boats  Is  hdd  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month;  and  at  the  first  fnll  moon  of 
the  year,  the  feast  of  lanterns.  In  the  manufacture  of  tluae  the  Chinese  excel;  and  «i 
the  night  of  the  festival,  lantoma  illuminate  each  door,  wonderful  in  their  varied  trf 
form  and  material. 

In  the  matter  of  drm,  the  Chinaman  exhibits  his  usual  practical  sense,  and  varies 
the  material  according  to  the  season,  from  cotton-wadded  or  fur-lined  coats  to  the  light- 
est silk,  gauze,  or  grass-cloth.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  he  li^ts  no  fire  in 
his  dwelling,  but  puts  on  additional  clotlung  until  the  desired  temperature  is  attained. 
A  tunic  or  kind  oi  loose  jaclcet  fitting  dose  round  the  neck,  and  a  wide  short  trouaer, 
are  faJs  principal  garments.  Shoes  are  made  of  silk  tut  cotton,  with  thick  fdt  solea. 
White  is  the  color  of  mourning.  The  Tartar  tonsure  and  braided  oniene  became  gen- 
eral with  the  Mantcbu  conquest  of  the  country,  since  which  180,000,000  of  men  have 
the  hair  removed  from  their  heads  at  short  intervals;  and  as  no  Chinaman  is  his  own 
barber,  a  great  number  of  this  calling  find  employment.  The  Chinaman  is  very  sparing 
in  his  ablutions,  and  appears  to  be  afflicted  with  a  strange  hydrophobia;  for  cold  water, 
either  as  a  beverage  or  for  washing  his  person,  he  holcCi  in  abomination.  Lcmg  nails 
are  fashionable.  The  custom  of  the  women  differs  but  Uttie  from  that  of  the  men,  and 
their  shoes  are  the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  toilet.  A  lady's  shoe  measures  about 
Si  in.  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  The  feet  of  the  Tartar  women  are  left  as  nature  made 
them ;  but  amongst  the  Chinese,  all  young  girls  of  the  better  classses  are  crippled  by  a 
tyrant  custom.  In  early  infancy  the  feet  are  tightly  bound,  the  four  small  toes  being 
tucked  under  the  sole,  of  which,  after  a  time,  they  become  a  part,  and  the  heel  is  brought 
forward.  The  process  is  at  length  complete;  stumps  have  been  substituted  for  the 
wdinary  pedal  extremities,  and  the  Chinese  lady  totters  on  her  goat's  feet. 

llw  principal  manvfaetuTM  of  the  Chinese  me  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  potterf.  for 
which  latter  they  are  especially  celebrated.  The  finest  porcelain  is  made  in  the  province 
(tf  Kmng-se.  'The  Chinese  Invented  printing  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  and  in 
fl69  A,D.  a  printed  Imperial  edition  of  the  sacred  books  was  published.  The  skill  of  the 
Chinese  in  handicraft  is  astonishing.  Their  rich  silks  and  satins,  light  gauzes,  beautlfd. 
emtir^ery,  elaborate  engraving  on  wood  and  stfme,  delicate  fllasree-worlyin  cold  azfl 
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tUrer,  eftrrlnga  on  Ivoiy,  fine  lacquered  ware,  antique  Tessela  in  bronse,  and  their  1>rU< 
Uant  coloring  on  the  ^uous  pith  PAper,  command  our  admiration. 

Education. — ^As  the  high  road  to  official  employment,  to  rank,  wealth  and  Influence, 
education  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classea.  Literary  proficiency  commands  everywhere 
respect  and  consideration,  and  there  are  schools  for  primary  instruction  In  the  remotest 
Tillages.  Self-supporting  day-achools  are  universal  throughout  the  country  and  the  calling 
of  teacher  is  followed  by  agreat  number  of  the  lita-ati,  or  educated  classes.  The  Chinese 
hare  a  remarkable  reverence  for  the  written  character.  Waste  printed  paper  Is  collected 
from  house  to  house  and  burned  to  preserve  it  from  profanation.  It  Is  stated  tliat  In 
point  of  intellect,  as  well  as  in  business  ability  and  diplomatic  skill,  the  Chinese  are  the 
equals  of  the  most  civilized  races.  Xet  there  are  still  a  vast  number  of  adult  Chinamen 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  the  study  of  nature  until  recent  years  bas  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  native  literatore  reveals  very  cmde  notions  of  animal  physiolc^  and 
medicine,  as  Is  shown  by  a  scheme  of  anatomy  which  places  the  heart  in  the  center  with 
the  other  organs  arranged  around  it.  Translations  of  Western  works  of  science,  bow- 
ever,  as  welt  as  of  literature,  have  recently  been  introduced  and  are  constantly  on  the 
Increase.  The  chief  educational  Institution  for  this  purpose  is  Tung  win  Kwan,  or  college 
of  forelni  knowledge,  at  Pektn.  This  is  a  government  Institution  which  gives  instruc- 
tion in  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  mathematics,  astronomy 
meteorology,  chemlstoy,  natnral  hlston,  phy^logy.  anatomy  and  Western  literature, 
under  the  dlraetion  of  Bnropean  and  American  proiessorB.  The  government  provides 
state  szamlnatlona  which  are  held  annually  for  literanr  honors  and  degrees,  these  latter 
being  the  neeessaiy  passports  to  the  public  service.  In  mathematics  were  for  the 
first  time  admitted  among  the  subjects  in  the  examinations.  Advanced  knowledge  is 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  special  literary  class  which  ranks  as  the  highest  In  the 
four  social  grades.  At  Shanghai  there  are  a  number  of  colleges  under  the  control  of 
Christian  missionaries,  and  there,  as  at  other  ports,  are  elementary  schools  In  which  the 
English  language  and  the  elemental?  branches  m  Bctence  are  taught.  Besides  these 
there  are  government  naval  and  military  coll(«es  In  connection  with  the  arsenals  at 
Tien-tsin,  Nanking,  Shanghai  and  Foochow.  Foreign  teachers  are  employed  in  these 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  to  the  young  military  and  naval  aspirants 
the  Western  science  of  warfare  besides  Western  language  and  litentiire.  Jn  aerenl  ol 
the  treaty  porta  Chinese  newspapers  are  published. 

0o9emvu%L  — In  the  centralized  autocratic  government  of  China,  the  emperor  Is 
absolute  In  the  empire,  the  governor  in  tiie  province,  the  magistrate  In  the  district. 
The  emperor  claims  no  heredi&ry  divine  right,  and  is  not  always  the  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch;  the  ablest  son  is  nomimat«d,  but  bis  right  to  the  throne  as  the  Ttm>- 
ist,  or  THen-tte,  "  son  of  heaven,"  the  Fung-tien,  "  divinely  appointed,"  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  good  government,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  national 
sacred  books.  B,  on  the  contranr,  he  violatec  these  principles,  the  people  firmly  believe 
that  heaven  stifles,  by  unmistakable  signs,  that  thor  mler  is  not  Ita  chosen  representa- 
tive. "The  rivers  rise  from  their  be&,  the  ground  sullenly  refuses  its  fruits,  the 
plains  bremble,  the  hills  reel,  and  the  typhoon  rages  over  seas  and  coasts,  all  alike  uttvr- 
tog  a  'Numbered,  numbered,  weighed  and  partw,*  tjiat  requires  no  interpretation,  but 
is  read  in  anxiety  by  the  people,  in  dismay  and  terror  by  the  prince,"  who  seeks  by 
repentance  and  a  return  to  the  true  principles  of  the  government,  to  avNt  hia  doom. 
The  emperor  is  absolute  as  legislator  and  administrator;  but  he  must  legislate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  principles  acknowledged  in  the  country.  He  also  constitutes, 
in  his  own  person,  the  highest  criminal  court.  The  Chinese  possess  a  carefully  digested 
code  of  laws,  which  Is  added  to  and  modified  from  time  to  time  by  imperial  edicts. 
Their  penal  code  commenced  2,000  years  ago,  and  copies  of  it  are  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  people  of  the  hunhlest  means.  Death*  which  the  Chinaman 
prefers  to  long  confinement,  is  the  penalty  tor  a  lai^  number  of  offenses,  and  in  ordi- 
nary years  about  10,000  criminals  are  executed.  Sevml  modes  of  tortnre  are  l^pd. 
The  emperor  Is  assisted  in  governing  by  the  privy  council  or  grand  o>QnciI.  The  actual 
administration  of  affairs  under  the  emperor  fs  entrusted  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Nel-ko  or  cabinet  consisting  of  four  members,  of  whom  two  are  Chinese  and  two  are 
of  Hanchu  origin,  besides  two  assistants  from  the  Great  College,  who  see  that  the 
administrative  measures  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  dvil  or  religious  laws  of  the  Empire. 
Under  the  direction  of  these  ministers  of  state  are  seven  boards  of  government,  or  execa- 
tive  departments,  each  directed  by  two  presidents,  a  Hanchu  and  a  Chinese.  These 
boards  are — 1,  the  board  of  civil  appointment,  which  looks  after  the  appointment,  salaries, 
and  conduct  of  the  civil  officers;  2,  the  board  of  revenue,  directing  fiscal  affairs;  8,  the 
board  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  regulating  the  customs  and  laws  to  be  observed  by  the 
people:  4,  the  military  board;  6,  the  admiralty  board  or  naval  department;  6,  the  board 
of  public  works;  7,  the  board  of  punishment,  a  high  tribunal  having  criminal  jurisdio- 
tion,  ThenrticaUy  superior  to  all  these  departments  Is  the  court  of  general  lnq»eetlon, 
or  the  e^Tuamie,  as  it  is  called  by  foreigners.  The  mandarins  composing  this,  numbw 
from  40  to  SO;  they  are  "  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  emperor; "  for  it  is  their  province  to 
see  that  all  officers  of  the  government,  provincial  or  metropolitan,  are  faithful  in  the 
discbarge  of  their  duties.  One  of  these  censors  most  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
every  one  of  the  govemmenb  boards  and  each  is  privll^ed  to  inesent  a  remonstrance  to 
the  sovereign. 

The  admmiitraiive  maAiiury  of  the  Chinese  Is  very  perfect  In  its  organisation,  and 
demands  an  attentive  eonrideratlon  for  Uie  right  understanding  of  the  people,  and  gov- 
ernment. In  each  of  the  18  prorinces  Is  an  Imperial  delicate  or  governor,  who,  besides 
being  at  the  head  of  the  dvll  jurisdjctioi^  is  comnundeMn-chTef.  and  possesses^  be 
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power  vt  life  uid  death  for  eerttin  capital  offenses.  He  la  pii^eged  to  eofrespond  with 
the  cabinet-council  and  the  emperor.   Under  the  goronor  are  the  snperintflndent  vt 

groTlndal  finances,  the  provincial  criminal  jadee,  and  the  provincial  educational  exam- 
ler;  each  communicates  with  liis  espedal  board  in  Pekln.  The  governor  is  also  assisted 
by  many  other  Judicial  and  admtnisteatiTe  officials.  The  governmental  organization  of 
each  province  is  complete  In  Itself,  bat  In  a  few  Instances  two  provinces — Kwang-tong 
and  Kwang-«e,  for  Instance— form  a  vloeroyalty,  over  which  a  goventor-genenU,  In 
addition  to  the  governors,  exercises  authority.  Every  province  is  SRSin  snbS^ded  Into 
districts,  departments  and  circuits.  The  average  numlwr  of  districts  In  a  province  to 
eighty,  and  each  of  these  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  county.  A  civil  functionary, 
called  sometimes  the  district-mi^istrate,  presides  over  tliis  division,  and  is  assisted  by 
several  subordinate  officers.  A  group  of  districts  —  six  Is  the  average  number  for  the 
whole  18  provinces— foims  a  department,  and  is  ruled  by  a  prefect,  who  resides  In  the 
/it  or  departmental  city.  Three  departments  on  an  average,  ccmstitute  a  circuit,  of 
which  an  Intendant  (taontae)  has  the  charge. 

The  several  grades  of  mandartnsi  or  Chinese  government  officials  (Chinese  name, 
Jnaan'/u),  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  different-colored  bail  or  button  on  the  top  of  Uie 
cap.  There  are  twelve  orders  of  nobility  comflned  to  the  imperial  house  and  clan,  and 
also  five  ancient  orders  of  nobility  open  to  the  civU  and  military  servants  of  the  state. 
The  normal  government  of  China  Is  less  a  despotism  than  a  morally  supported  autocracy, 
and  it  Is  in  principle  paternal.  What  the  tatner  is  to  his  family,  that  the  governor,  the 
prefect,  and  the  magistrate  are  Intended  to  be,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  the  people; 
whilst  the  emperor  stands  In  the  same  relation  to  the  myriad  inhabitants  of  his  vast 
dominions.  In  ordinary  times,  the  Chinaman  enjoys  much  practical  freedom  and  can 
tatvel  throngh  the  country  without  passport,  or  foUow  any  calling  he  lihes. 

Tim  Chinese  executive  system  is  based  on  those  noteworthy  competitive  emminatwu, 
which  are  intended  to  tiit  out  from  the  milllcms  of  educated  Chinese  the  best  and 
aUest  for  the  public  service:.  The  first  examination  takes  place  every  three  years  In 
the  capital  of  each  department,  when  the  lowest  d^ree  —  that  of  bachelor —  is  conferred 
on  a  certain  number  of  candidates  from  each  district.  Triennial  examinations  are  held 
in  the  provincial  capital,  presided  over  by  two  examiners  from  PeUn,  at  which  some- 
times as  many  as  10,000  bachelors  present  themselves,  and  compete  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate.  Some  1200  obtain  it,  and  these  may  attend  the  triennial  meUopolitan 
examination  at  FeUn,  when  about  200  may  hope  Ua  the  coveted  d^^ee  of  doctor,  which 
insures  immediate  prefdnnent. 

Mr.  Meadows,  the  most  philosophical,  perhaps,  of  the  writers  on  China,  and  from 
whose  works  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  country  lias  been 
chiefly  derived,  has  entered  very  tolly  into  wliat  may  be  termed  the  philogophy  of  Chitum 
government,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  following  doctrines,  and  believes  them  to  be 
deducible  from  the  classic  literature  of  the  country,  and  the  true  causes  of  the  wonder- 
ful duration  of  the  Chinese  empire.  1.  That  tlm  nation  must  be  governed  by  moral 
agency,  in  preference  to  physical  force.  2.  That  the  services  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men 
In  the  nation  are  indispensable  to  its  good  government.  8.  That  the  people  have  the  right 
to  depose  a  sovereign  who,  either  from  active  wlclEedness  or  vicious  indolence,  gives 
cause  to  oppressive  and  tyrannical  rule.  And  to  these  he  adds  an  InsUtution — the  system 
of  public-service  competitive  examinations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  examinations, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  students  solely  to  the  andent  litemture  of  the  country,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  physical  sciences  and  Inductive  philosophy,  however  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing tliat  wonderful  homogeneity  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  idngdom  are 
famous,  stunt  and  stereotype  the  national  mind,  which,  lilce  the  dwarfed  tree  the  China- 
man delights  to  raise  in  a  flower-pot,  or  the  feet  of  a  Chinese  girl,  can  never  f  nlly  expand. 

Army. — Each  province  Is  provided  with  an  army,  but  there  are  no  exact  staUstlcs  of 
the  Btrnigth  of  these  inovincial  forces,  nor  are  the  figures  for  the  national  forces  alto- 
gether trostworthy.  The  latter,  according  to  the  Chinese  official  statistics,  are  divided 
mto,  Ist,  the  so-called  Bight  Banners,  numbering  328,800  men,  and  including  BCanchus, 
MoDf^ls  and  Chinese,  and  2nd,  the  Ying  Ping  or  national  army  having  6469  officers  and 
660,000  privates.  Another  classification  divides  the  Chinese  forces  into  —  1st,  an  active 
anny  consisting  of  (a)  the  army  of  Manchuria;  (b)  the  army  of  the  center;  and  (c)  the 
army  of  Turkestan;  and  2nd,  the  territorial  army.  The  army  of  Manchuria  Is  estimated 
at  70,000  men,  many  of  whom  are  arnwd  with  the  Hansw  rise  and  KruTO  cannon,  l^e 
army  of  the  center  Is  estimated  at  60,000  men  which  can  be  douUed  In  time  of  war. 
These  two  are  welt  armed.  The  army  of  Tarkestan  is  employed  In  keeping  order  In  the 
western  territories.  Its  strongtfa  is  not  accurately  known.  The  temtonal  army  la  a 
sort  of  militia  with  a  possible  war  strength  of  600,000  men. 

Nauy.  —  B^toTti  the  war  between  Cuna  and  Japan,  1804-05,  the  Chinese  navy  was 
supposed  to  be  an  effective  fighting  body,  but  the  result  of  that  war  showed  it  to  be  iU 
tnrnnlsed  and  badly  comniaiuled.  Directed  to  ranaln  in  Chinese  waters,  tt  was  pracd- 
cany  useless,  and  Its  efficiency  iras  further  Impaired  by  the  provindal  system  of  organi- 
sation. In  the  battle  of  the  Tain,  one  barbette  armor-clad  and  four  cruisers  were  sunk 
or  burned.  Afterward  one  armor-clad  was  captured  and  a  barbette  ship  and  cruiser 
were  sunk.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  naval  organization  is  the  division  of  the 
fleet  into  squadrons  under  the  command  of  the  provmcial  viceroys.  In  1896-7,  »  ft 
result  of  the  demoralkzation  caused  by  the  late  war,  there  was  practically  no  effective 
OhlneM  navT.  The  Tang  squadron  had  but  two  vessels  left  and  the  soothan 
■qnadron  had  no  ships  of  zeal  valub  One  tnpedo  boat,  the  enutnictiMi  of  which  was 
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ordered  before  the  war,  wu  added  and  there  were  In  1890,  7  endsen  of  the  2oA  daM, 
4  of  the  Srd  clssa,  and  between  30  and  40  torpedo  boata. 

Finance.  —  It  is  difflcnlt  to  secure  accurate  data  r^arding  the  Imperial  revenue.  A 
careful  eetlmate  In  1889,  gave  the  total  govemmental  receipts  (dcalTed  from  a  land-tax, 
■alt-tax  and  duties)  as  79,000,000  taels.  Tther  occasional  sources  of  revenue,  however, 
raeh  as  the  sale  of  titles,  forced  loans,  licenses,  etc.,  augment  the  imperial  income. 
Later  estimates  of  the  rev^ue  by  Douglass  and  von  Brandt  show  an  increase  over  188P, 
the  former  placing  it  at  100,000,000  haikwan  taels.  The  value  of  a  halkwan  tael  in 
United  States  money  as  proclaimed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Oct.  1, 1896,  was  80.0 
eeiUs.  WlUi  the  exception  of  the  duties  on  foreign  goods,  the  revenue  is  collected  by  the 
department  treasuries,  and  transmitted  to  the  government  only  after  the  deductions  for 
lood  requirements.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one^hiid  of  the  money  collected 
reaches  the  national  treasury.  The  Chinese  government  made  public  only  that  part  of 
the  receipts  which  Is  obtained  from  foreign  customs,  ^liis  Increased  from  7,872,2{)7 
haikwan  taels  in  1864  to  21,386,389  haUcwan  taels  in  1896.  A  neat  part  of  the  debt  of 
China  Is  doe  to  the  war  with  Japan.  In  1880  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  about 
•86^000;000.  ExtenalTO  foreign  gold  and  silver  loans  were  contracted  in  16&4-ji-6,  and 
Internal  loans  were  also  obtained.  The  war  Indemnity  with  Japan  was  200,000,000 
taels,  and  30,000,000  were  added  as  eompenaatlmi  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Leao-tong 
peninsula.   In  1896  the  onUtandlng  foreign  debt  was  estimated  at  £38,000,000. 

Seligitm.—Tlie  Chinese,  remarkable  in  so  many  ways,  exhibit,  in  the  matter  of  relig- 
ion, their  usual  ecceutricltr.  Three  forma  of  bebef— the  Confucian,  the  Buddhist,  and 
the  Taouist — may  be  considered  the  national  religions,  as  they  are  believed  io,  more  or 
less,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  these,  the  Confucian  and  the  Taouist  are  indig- 
enous, but  Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India.  A  struggle  for  ascendency  was  long 
maintained  between  these  religions,  but  has  now  entirely  ceased ;  indeed,  it  is  no  tmusna! 
thing  for  all  three  to  be  professed  by  the  same  ^rson,  and  as  they  supplement  each 
other,  this  is  not  altogether  inconsistent  Confucianism  is  the  basis  of  toe  social  life 
and  political  system  of  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  professed  by  all  their  greatest  men,  and 
is  Btul  the  sole  belief  of  tlie  educated  classes.  It  is,  however,  less  a  religion  tbao  a  phi- 
losophy, and  docs  not  pretend  to  treat  of  spiritual  things;  hence  room  was  left  for  other 
creeds  to  supply  its  deSciencies  in  this  respect.  The  questions  to  wliich  CoDfuciua 
xeplied  were:  "How  shall  I  do  my  duty  to  my  nelghborY  How  can  I  best  discharge  the 
duty  of  a  virtuous  citizen  f  Fonereal  temples  are  erected  to  Confucius,  and  though  hia 
Im^e  is  not  used  as  an  idol,  his  tablet  is  WOTsbiped,  and  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep 
are  offered  before  it  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  For  an  account  of  Confu- 
clus's  philosophy,  see  CoNFTTCioe. 

Buddhism  in  China,  though  extending  over  the  whole  country,  and  influencing  more 
or  less  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  them,  and  has  very  little  of  the 
power  and  authority  it  once  possessed.  Its  edifices  are  going  to  decay,  and  no  new 
fHies  rise  upon  their  ruins.  Its  priests  are  illiterate,  and  together  with  their  religion,  are 
held  in  contempt Jby  tlie  philosophic  Chinaman.  Aged  people  and  women  are  now  its 
chief  devoteea  The  beggin^-mook  Is  characteristic.  He  wears  a  loose  yellow  robe  and 
large  stocking;  at  his  back  is  a  wallet  in  which  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  faith- 
ful; and  he  gives  notice  of  his  approach  by  striking  his  mvh-yu.  The  northern  form  of 
Buddhism,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Ceylon  and  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, prevails  In  China.  Its  sacred  books,  in  common  with  those  of  Nepaui  and  ThllK't 
are  written  In  Sanscrit,  or  are  translations  from  that  language.  Amongst  other  addi- 
liaaa  to  the  creed  are  the  western  panuliae  and  Una  goddess  of  mercy. 

Taouism  baa  not  more  hold  than  Buddhism  on  the  literate  Chinese.   Its  priests  are 

Saerally  ignorant  men,  few  of  them  teaching  or  imderstanding  the  real  principles  of 
sirfaitti.  They  practice  a  mystic  alchemy,  prepare  spells  and  incantations,  and  like 
modem  spiritualists,  hold  intercourse  with  the  dead.  'When  all  other  remedies  have  failed 
with  a  sick  person,  tlie  Taouist  priests  arc  sometimes  sent  for  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit 
tb^  la  supp«Med  to  afflict  the  patient;  and  they  chant  prayers  from  their  mystic  ritual, 
amid  the  din  of  gongs,  drums,  flutes,  etc.  These  mvstics  worship  certain  stars,  which  are 
Bupptwed  to  influence  human  life,  and  also  genii,  devils,  and  inferior  spirita  Tbey  live 
In  temples  with  their  families,  and  are  known  by  their  slate^wlored  robes.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  Taouism  and  Its  doctrines  and  founder,  see  LAon-TszB. 

Besides  these  three  religions,  which  alone  affect  the  bulk  of  the  people,  there  is  a 
rUualtUUsieorA^,  which  regards  the  emperor  and  court  alone — a  kind  of  philosophic 
pantheism,  an  adoration  of  certain  natural  objects;  but  it  Is  a  mere  ceremonial,  and  asso- 
ciated with  DO  theological  doctrines.  Three  classes  of  objects  are  distinguisoed,  to  which 
the  great,  medium,  and  lesser  sacrifices  are  offered.  The  first-class  includes  the  heaven 
and  earth.  Equal  to  theje,  and  likewise  restricled  to  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  is  tha 
great  temple  of  imperial  ancestors.  Tbe  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  sua  and 
moon,  the  gods  of  the  land  aud  gr^,  genii,  and  sages.  In  the  third  class  are  reckoned 
certain  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  deceased  statesmen  and  scholars.  The  emperor 
appears  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  Being  as  king  of  kings,  the  rewarder  of  virtue  and 
the  punisher  of  vice;  but  still,  Chinese  tjhilosophy,  as  fixed  by  Clm-tzo,  is  atheistical, 
and  deduces  *'  the  development  of  the  universe  from  one  unintelligent  and  will-less  prin- 
ciple." Hence  all  educated  Chinese  are  atheists,  at  least  theoretically,  as  will  he  found 
by  aiding  with  them ;  but  wtien  they  speak  of  human  affairs  generally,  and  tlieir  owd 
particular  lot  in  life,  tbev  exhibit  a  belief  in  teen  as  a  supreme,  intelligent,  reward!^ 
and  punishing  power,  'rtere  are  besides  about  800,000  Mohamraetlans.  ^  l^mr\n\{^ 
Between  &e  followers  of  the  three  national  religions  there  is  not  onljRt^btiF^bMfc^^^  1*^ 
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of  pmecution  and  bitter  feeling,  but  a  Teiy  ^reat  indifference  as  to  whicli  of  them  t 
man  may  belong.  It  ariaea  proMbly  from  religious  aintby;  yet  still  it  is  preferable  to 
tbe  fanatical  zeal  and  cut-throat  eameBtnees  of  the  Hoalem.  Amongst  the  politer  cloasea 
vhen  strangers  meet,  the  question  is  asked :  "To  what  sublime  religion  do  jou  belongi" 
and  each  one  pronounces  a  eulogium,  not  on  bis  own  religion,  but  on  that  professed  by 
the  others,  and  concludes, with  the  oft-repeated  formula:  "  Religions  are  many;  reaaw 
is  one;  we  are  all  brothers."  Tbe  government  ia  equally  tolerant  of  religious  aiveta^, 
except  where  a  political  design  is  suspected. 

Tmptei  belonging  to  tbe  three  relunona  are  very  numerous.  Those  dedicated  to 
Confucius  are  funer^  in  character.  Tne  Buddhist  temples  are  crowded  with  Images 
.and  Buddha  is  represented  expounding  his  doctrine  to  attentive  listeaers.  The  many- 
storied  tower  takes  the  place  of  the  bell-sbaped  dagoba  or  relic-shrine  of  other  Boddhiat 
coontries. 

History  and  Foreign  /nf^mmfm— Tbe  early  annals  of  China,  like  those  of  most  other 
oonntries,  Iwlong  rather  to  mythol<MQr  than  to  history.  Beginniug  with  Pan-ku,  the  first 
of  all  beings,  the  country  was  ruleaover  first  by  gods,  and  tlien  god-descended  person- 
ages, who  revealed  to  men  the  essential  arts  of  life.  Of  those  mythical  rulers  the  most 
famous  is  Fo-hl.  The  historical  period  may  be  said  to  commence  with  tbe  Hia  period 
or  dynasty,  begun  by  Tu  the  great  about  3200  b.c.,  although  a  great  infusion  of  Uie 
fabulous  still  continues.  Some  date  the  real  history  of  China  from  the  Tchow  or  Chow 
dynasty,  which  b^an  with  Wu-waag  about  1100  B.o.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ling- 
wang  (571-j$44),  one  of  this  dynastr,  that  Confucius  was  bom.  China  would  seem  during 
this  period  to  have  hean  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states.  The  kings  <n 
Tsin  Ridually  giUned  the  ascendency,  and  at  last  one  of  them  reduced  tbe  othwatatet 
to  subjection  (347  b.o.),  and  assomed  the  title  of  Boaog,  or  emperor.  It  la  from  tbe 
^SAn.  ^naaty  that  the  country  has  taken  Its  nam^  Tsina  or  China.  This  first  emperor 
flttlshed  the  great  wall  (see  above),  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  all  along, 
under  the  name  of  Hioog-nu  (Huns),  been  a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the 
richer  and  more  pacific  Chinese.  We  cannot  enumerate  tbe  various  dynasties  that  fol- 
lowed, nor  the  frequent  divisions  and  reunions  of  tbe  empire,  varied  by  incursions  and 
partial  subjugations  by  the  troublesome  Tartars.  At  last,  tbe  Mongols  or  western  Tar- 
tars, being  called  in  to  aid  the  Chinese  (1209),  Iwcame  finally  (see  Kublai  Khan)  masien 
of  the  wfiiDle  country  (1978),  and  reigned  over  It  till  1868,  when  th^were  expelled  by 
the  Ohioaae,  and  tAna  Ming  native  dynasty  succeeded,  which  lasted  276  years,  and  fell  at 
length  through  its  own  misgovern ment.  A  general  of  tbe  last  Ming  emperor,  employed  In 
beeping  the  Slantchus  (see  Maktchuria)  in  check,  made  peace  witb  ihem.  and  obtained 
their  assistance  against  the  native  usurper  who  had  deposed  his  sovereign-  The  Mantchua 
established  themselves  in  Pekln  (1644),  and  finally,  after  a  seven,  years  struggle,  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  empire.  Ifaay  of  the  conquering  race  now  fllled  tbe  UiAi- 
est  offices  of  state,  and  owed  tfieir  portion  to  Urth  alone.  More  tbui  one  powenul 
emperor  of  the  race  has  ably  oooducted  tbe  government  of  tbe  country ;  but  Hien  Fung, 
who  ruled  from  1^  to  1801,  was  reported  to  have  passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  drunken 
Imbecility.  The  late  emperor,  Tuag-chi,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  only  a  child  five 
years  old,  but  the  government  was  ably  carried  on  under  the  co-regency  of  the  empress- 
dowager,  Tze-an,  the  empress-mother,  Tze-sse,  and  the  enlightened  prince  Eune,  brother 
of  Hien  Fung.  Taai-Tlen,  cousin  of  Tung-chi,  ascended  the  throne  In  187S.  As  he  was 
then  only  about  (our  years  old,  the  ampressea  continued  to  act  as  r^ots. 

Of  leeent  events  in  Chinese  history,  the  most  remarkable  Is  the  rise,  progress,  and 
overthrow  of  tbe  Tae-ping  rebels.  Their  famous  leader,  Hung-sew-taeuen.  was  a  man  of 
humble  ori^n,  and  an  unsuccessful  candif^Ue  for  government  employment.  Some 
Christian  tracts,  it  is  stUd,  led  him  to  renounce  Idolatry,  and  he  founded  a  society  of 
Ood-worsbipers,  which.  In  the  autumn  of  1850,  was  brought  into  collidon  with  the 
imperial  authorities,  and  immediately  assumed  a  political  character.  Hung  persuaded 
himself  and  bis  followers  that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission  to  uproot  Idolatry, 
extirpate  the  Tartar  intruders  la  the  country,  and  establish  the  new  native  dyna^  of 
Tae-ping,  or  nnivenal  peace.  He  assumed  the  title  of  heavenlv  or  divine  prince  (Tae- 
ping-wang,  sometimes  called  Tten-wang).  and  bestowed  the  titles  of  eastern  prince, 
western  prince,  southern  prince,  northern  prince,  ai)d  assistant  prince  on  five  of  his 
chosen  l^ders.  Tbe  fanatical  principle  of  divine  revelations  and  other  extravuances 
followed.  They  spoke  of  Tien-na,  tbe  wife  of  the  Heavenly  Father;  they  held  that 
Tien-wang  was  tbe  son  of  Uod  as  really  as  Jesus,  and  worshiped  him  accordingly. 
Polygamy  was  a  dark  feature  of  their  system,  the  Tien-wuig  himself  having  married  80 
wives.  The  course  of  this  religio-political  rebellion,  the  victorious  march  of  the  Tae- 
ping  armyf  rom  Kwang-se  to  Nankin  In  1850-S8.  and  its  subsequent  career,  cannot  here  be 
tra<^.  We  can  only  afford  room  to  state,  that  after  a  series  of  wasteful  and  revolting 
Iwbarlties,  it  was  finally  suppressed  in  1805  by  the  imperial  troops,  led  by  British  and 
American  officers,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  and  able  was  col.  Cordon.   Bee  Tak- 

FJNG8. 

In  early  times,  the  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to  intercourse  irtth 
foreigners;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  between- 1.520  and  1570 
excited  their  hostility.  The  Maotchu  government  restricted  British  trade  and  inter- 
course to  Canton,  where  it  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  hong  merchaots 
on  tlic  one  side,  and  the  East  India  company  on  tbe  other.  Differences  arose,  however, 
from  time  to  time  between  these  two  commercial  bodies,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  exac- 
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tfams  of  be  mmndarins  on  fweign  trade,  ^tfa  a  Tlew  to  a  better  underatan^ng,  tba 
British  goTernment  despatched  to  Pekin  an  embassy  under  Lord  Macartney  In  1792,  and 
another  under  Iiord  Amherst  in  1816.  On  *3ie  22d  April,  1834,  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  ceased,  and  British  imperial  offlcera  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  new 
judicial  and  fiscal  arrangements.  Constant  dissensioDS  between  these  and  the  manda- 
rios  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year  1889,  when  the  latter,  under  pretense  of  stopping 
the  opium- trade,  committed  acts  of  open  hostility.  A  war  broke  out  the  following  year, 
at  the  commencement  of  wliich  Chinese  officials  talked  of  invading  England  overland, 
by  way  of  Russia.  The  imperial  government  was,  however,  suifictently  humbled  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  1813,  and  on  the  29th  Aug.,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  before  Nan- 
kin, by  which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shanghai  were,  iu  addition  to 
Cauton,  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade.  The  island  of  H(HiK-koDg  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  an  indemnity  of  fSl.OOO.OOO  promised  by  the  Chinese. 

With  five  free  ports,  British  trade  wlUi  China  soon  assumed  gigantic  propoTtions ; 
and  though  the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty  whenever  piucticable,  no  important  event 
occurred  to  interrupt  commercial  intercoorae  till  8th  Oct.,  1856,  when  the  authorities  at 
Canton  adzed  the  crew  of  the  lorcha  Arrow,  a  veaael  registered  at  Hong-kong,  and 
entitled,  it  was  considered,  to  British  protection.  Under  pressure  from  the  British 
forces  at  hand,  the  imperial  commissioaer,  Yeh,  delivered  up  the  men,  but  refused  all 
apology.  Yeh  continuing  obstinate.  Canton  was  stormed  (Dec.  1857)  by  the  allied 
French  and  English  forces,  and  Uie  Chinese  imperial  commissioner  captured  (Jan.  S, 
1858).  Tlie  government  of  the  city  was  still  canied  on  by  Chinese  officials,  but  under  ( 
the  authority  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  commander-in-chief.  The  former  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  n.  of  China,  to  put  themselves  in  more  direct  communication  with  the 
imperial  government,  which  still  continued  obstinate.  The  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pelho  were  taken  (May  90,  IfSS),  and  at  length  an  important  treaty  was  signed  at  Tien- 
tsin, June  26.  1898,  which  stipulates  that  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  may  (art.  11.) 
q>pohit  diplomatic  agents  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  who  (art.  iii.)  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
aX  the  capital,  where  also  her  majesty  may  acquire  a  buitding  site.  The  Chrtotlaxi 
nliaion  (ut  viU.)  slutU  be  protected  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

By  tills  treaty,  the  vexra  quesMon  of  transit-dues  is  settled.  It  being  aereed  that  the 
British  merchant  may  purchase  at  the  rate  of  2i  per  cent  ad.  wUoretn,  in  the  case  of 
Imports  at  the  port  of  entry  ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  exports,  he  may  purchase  a  certificate 
enabling  him  to  pass  his  goods,  duty-free,  to  the  port  of  shipment.  By  a  separate 
clause,  Uw  Chinese  government  wiaed  to  pay  two  million  taels  (about  £600.000)^  aa 
indemnity  for  losses  sustained  hj  British  subjects  at  Canton,  and  a  like  sum  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  repulse  on  the  Peiho  (June,  18S9),  by  a  Tartar  force  concealed  in-the  Taku  forts,  of 
the  expedition  forming  the  escort  of  the  British  and  French  ambassadors,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Pekin,  to  ratify  with  the  emperor  of  China  the  treaty  of  Tien  tsin,  entailed 
another  costly  demonstration  In  the  Chinese  waters.  The  Taku  forts  were  captured  by  the 
allied  Bnfflish  and  French  forces.  Ang.  21.  1860,  and  Pekin  itself  In  Dec..  1860.  The 
treaty  of  Tlen-tsta  was  latifled,  two  additional  articles  being  Inserted,  one  of  which  legal- 
ized coolie  emigration.  Since  1861,  a  gradual  but  beneficial  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  Clilnese  government.  Prince  Rung  proved  a  vigorous  and  successful  regent. 
The  army  has  t)een  reorganized,  and  is  now  subjected  to  European  drill  (see  par.  army) ; 
a  respect  for  the  observance  of  treaties  has  sprung  up  ;  a  national  flag  has  been  adopted, 
and.a  desire  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
international  law.  In  1866,  arrangements  were  begun  for  tdi^raphic  communicadas 
between  Pekin  uid  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  emigration  to  all  other  countries  was 
allowed.  Shanghai  has  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe,  and  some  local  tinea. 
A  railroad  between  Lutoi  and  Taku  was  opened  in  1888  and  two  on  the  island  of  Formosa. 
-Chinese  are  now  found  on  almost  every  sfaore  of  the  Pacific,  where  their  industry,  skill, 
and  sobriety  secure  them  abundant  employment.  They  are  especially  numerous  In  the 
Pacific  states  of  the  American  Union,  where  harsh  measures,  at  firmt  including  a  heavy 
tax  on  arriving,  were  adopted,  and  later,  acts  tending  to  exclude  them  altogether  were 
passed.  In  1894,  the  conflicting  interests  of  Ctiina  and  Japan  iu  Corea  (which  was 
nominally  a  Tassal  of  China)  led  to  a  war  between  these  two  great  Oriental  empires. 
HostiliUm  began  July  29,  six  days  in  advance  of  the  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
:  Japan ;  when  a  Japanese  squsdron  defeated  a  Chinese  fleet  and  sank  a  tran»>ort  carry- 
ing troops,  and  terminated  in  May,  1895,  when,  after  the  invasion  by  the  Japanese  of 
Manchuria,  China  was  forced  to  make  peace  to  avoid  the  impending  capture  of  Pi  kin. 
The  terms  of  the  flnnl  treaty  inrliifled  tlie  recogrnition  bv  China  of  Corea's  entire  inde- 
pendence, and  the  payment  by  China  to  Japan  of  a  war  Indemnity  of  200,000,000  taels, 
and  an  additional  SO,00O,O0O  for  regaining  the  Leao-tnne  peninsula.  The  effects  of  the 
war  on  trade  were  fcdt  in  1895  and  1896,  the  tea  trade  showing  the  greatest  depression. 
In  Oct.  1896  the  plan  for  the  Siberian  railway  across  northern  Manchuria  was  decided 
upon.  For  an  account  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  tour  of  the  world  In  that  year  see  the 
article  Li  Huitq  Chano.   See  also  Corea;  Japan. 

Commerce  and  IrUemtd  Commimicntiim.  —  The  rivers  and  numberless  canals  of  China 
are  covered  with  vessels  of  all  sizes,  employed  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire. 
The  Chinese  are  devoted  to  traffic,  and  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  throughout  ita  length 
and  breadth  a  perpetual  fair.  In  1876-7  a  short  railway  line  was  constructed  and 
purchased  by  tlie  Chinese  government.    Later  a  line  was  built  connecting  the  Kai-ping 
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mines  with  the  river  Petang  and  this  was  afterward  continued  to  Tien48ui,  and  lin-ai. 
In  1839  the  government  constructed  a  railway  across  the  n.w.  part  of  China.  Imperial 
tel^^ph  lines  have  been  rapidly  extended  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  Pekln.  In  March  1896,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  post-ofBc©  on  western  models.  The  value  o(  China's 
foreign  trade  in  1896  was,  imports  171,690,710  haUcwan  taels,  and  exports  148,2(0,211 
halkwan  taels.  In  the  same  year  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  was  with 
Great  Britain  and  Hong  Kong.  Next  in  importance  came  Japan,  United  States,  India 
and  Russia.  The  chief  exports  were,  in  order  of  importance,  silt,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured tea,  straw  braid,  clothing,  sugar,  paper,  china  ware  and  pottery,  and  hides,  but 
ot  these  the  two  first  coustltnte  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  exports.  Of  imports, 
cotton  goods  and  opium  are  the  chief.  During  the  year  1896  the  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  Chinese  ports  was,  S7,182,  with  a  toima^  of  29,737,078,  of  which 
19,579  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  20,525,798  were  British,  ^e  collection  of  foreign 
customs  is  under  the  management  of  an  imperial  customs  d^Murtment,  which  employs 
a  large  staff  of  European,  American  and  Chinese  officials. 

There  is  no  coinage  In  China  except  the  copper  tchm,  or  "  cash,*'  whldi  Is  in  value 
about  the  tenth  of  a  cent,  or  a  mill;  and  all  but  the  most  trifling  payments  are  made  by 
a  certain  weight  of  silver,  or  in  Mexican  or  Spanish  dollars.  Chinese  accounts  are  Icept 
In  taels,  mace,  candareens,  and  cash. 

The  following  works  (which  have  been  used  as  aathoritles  In  the  preparation  of  this 
article)  may  be  consulted  for  further  information  on  China.  Meadows's  CKaute  and 
their  £ebeliioju  (Lend.  1856);  Davis's  (sir  J.  P.)  China:  a  General  Deacriptim  of  that 
X-Hoire  (Load.  1857);  Davis's  China  durivg  ike  War  and  since  the  Peace  (Lond.  1852); 
Williams's  UiddU  Kingdom,  (revised  ed.,  New  York,  1888);  Oliphant'a  Narrative  of  Ou 
Birl  of  Sfgin'a  Mistion  to  C%iTuz  and  Japan,  in  the  years  1857,  1868,  mtd  1860  (Edin. 
1859);  Marquis  de  Moges's  RecoUetiiona  of  Baron  Oros^s  Embassy  to  China  and  Japan  in 
1857  and  1^58  (Lond.  1660);  Hue's  Chinese  Empire  (Lond.  1868):  Cooke's  Cfttna  in  1867 
and  1858;  fortune's  Three  Years'*  Wanderings  in  China  (Lond.  1847);  Fortune's  VisU  to 
the  Tea  DietriOs  of  China  (Lond.  1852);  Edkin^s  Beliffioiis  Condition  of  the  (Mnese  (1858); 
Cobbold*s  Pidure*  of  the  Chinese  by  Themselves  (1859);  Twelve  Yean  in  China,  bg  a 
British  Beaidsnt  (I860);  Mimoires  sur  la  Chine  (18W);  Bev.  A.  Williamson's  Jaume^  i» 
North  China,  ete.  (1870);  Freiherr  von  BIchthofen'8  great  work,  Ciuna  (18T7-1880); 
Boulger's  ffistory  of  C.  (1881-1884);  Douglas,  Sodetg  in  CAina  (18M);  ana  N<»inan, 
Peoples  and  Pomes  qftMe  far  Sad  {1896), 

ififiiuKKK  EPIBLK  DOO.  The  kind  of  dog  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  CliiDa,  and 
reared  in  order  to  be  so  used,  being  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  is  a  smsll  dog  of  greyhound- 
like form,,  with  somewhat  terrier-hke  head,  and  muzzle  more  elongated  tlian  in  terrien. 
It  is  fleet  and  active,  gentle  Mid  affectionate.  The  skin  is  almost  destitute  of  hair  ;  but 
one  variety  has  a  crest  of  hair  on  the  head,  and  a  toft  of  hair  at  the  tip  of  talL 

CimnWR  HEMP.  See  CoBcaoRira. 

^yu||HiBm  IMKm^TKUf .   See  Sxwratios  ajxd  Ihmigratioh. 
CHinXSE  INK.   Bee  Letdian  Irk. 

CHINESE  LANaiTAGE,  WBITINO,  AHD  LITEBATVEE.  The  Chinese  language  belongs 

to  those  Asiatic  languagi^s  commonly  called  monosyllabic,  because  each  word  Is  utterol 
by  a  siogle  movemeot  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  expresses  in  itself  a  complete  idea  or 
thing.  All  Chinese  words  end  either  in  a  vowel,  a  diphthong  (in  which,  however,  each 
Towel  sound  is  distinctly  pronounced,  making  the  word  often  to  appear  of  more  than  one 
qrllaUe),  or  a  nasal  Of  each  simple  words  or  roots  there  are  about  450.  Buttheempfaasis 
or  accent  of  many  of  these  words  may  be  varied  by  the  speaker  in  four  or  Ave  diiferenl 
ways,  so  as  to  produce  a  correspoDding  vaiieiy  in  their  mesoing,  which  means  the 
number  of  simple  words  or  roots  c^mounts  to  about  1200.  There  Is  no  distinction  of  E^rts  of 
tpeechin  the  Chinese  language,  and  no  recognition  of  tbe  principle  of  inQection,  Chinese 
words  being  incapable  of  any  modification  of  form.  Tbe  relations  of  words  are  asccrti^ed 
by  their  position  in  a  sentence.  Hence  Chinese  grammar  is  aci^j/  syntax.  Thus  ta,  accord- 
ing to  its  position  in  a  sent:nce,  at  one  time  serves  the  purpose  of  an  adjective,  meaning 
"great;"  at  another,'  a  substantive,  meaning  "  greatness;"  and  again  of  a  verb,  meaning 
to  enlarge"  and  "  to  be  great,"  or  of  the  adverb  "  TOiy."  There  are  certain  words, 
however,  which  have  at  lengtli  lapsed  into  so  vague  and  general  a  sitplflcation,  that^  in 
conversation  and  literature  Uicy  are  now  used  in  some  cases  as  particles  to  determine 
the  relations  of  other  words;  but  in  the  older  literature  this  is  very  rare,  and  is  against 
the  genius  of  the  language.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  Inferred  that 
the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  words  are  not  determined  by  the  form  of  the  words 
themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  denoted  by  tbe  addition  of  other  words.  Thus,  peopU 
in  CMnese  Is  mumudt  man,  son  is  man  tMd,  daughter  is  wman  child.  The  heat  of  men 
isin  ChineseaAuTufmlffMn^OMi:  The  purest  Chinese  is  spoken  at  Nankui.  but  Uie 
same  idiom,  called  "the  language  of  the  mandarins,"  is  spoken  by  tbe  educated  m  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  For  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  grammar,  see  Schott's  Chmeaiaeha 
BpraeMehre  (Berlin,  1857);  Summers's  HandbtKOe  ef  th$  Chinem  Language  (1868);  Jnlien. 
Byntaxe  Ntmvelle  de  la  TAingtu  (Sunaut  (Paris,  1870);  Hoirlaon's  DieHonatif  ^AeOhintm 
Langiuige  (Shanghai,  1865). 
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In  Chineae  the  written  cbaracter,  generaHy  gpeaklng,  does  not  indicate  the  sound  of 
the  word,  but  gives  a  kind  of  iiietoglypliic  or  pictorial  repn^niatlon  of  the  idea  or 
thing  to  be  expressed.  Hence  there  are  required  as  many  of  tbese  characters  or  symbols 
as  there  ate  ideas  to  be  represented.  Since  many  words  similar  in  sound  are  difierent 
in  signtflcation,  whilst  in  writing  each  idea  has  Its  peculiar  symbcd,  the  number  of 
words  represented  by  writingf-wiihout  reckoning  those  peculiar  to  certain  dialects— 1b 
perhaps  ten  times  greater  than  those  dlBtingidBhed  by  the  ear.  The  number,  in  fact,  is 
Teekoned  at  60,000,  hut  then  are  fai  from  bdng  all  in  geneial  use.  In  writing  anil 
fKinting,  the  charactera  are  arranged  In  perpendicular  columns,  which  follow  one 
another  from  right  to  left. 

In  its  origin,  Chinese  writing  Is  hieroglyphic  or  picture-writing,  with  the  addition  of 
a  limited  number  of  symlMlical  and  conventioual  si^ns;  the  lai^r  number  of  Chinese 
characters  are  formed  br  the  combination  of  such  hieroglyphs  and  signs.  But  as  one 
such  character  by  itself  seldom  determines  the  sound,  an  additional  word  Is  con- 
joined  for  this  purpose;  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  written  words  consist  of  an 
IdeMrraphic  and  ajjhonetic  element.  Kative  grammarians  divide  their  characters  into 
six  dasses.  The  ftiBt  class  comprises  simple  pictorial  representations  of  sensible  object^ 
such  as  sun,  moon,  mountain,  etc.,  and  contains  608  characters.  The  second  class, 
includes  such  characters  as  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  hiero- 
glyphs, whtefa  together  convey,  in  a  more  or  less  intelligible  manner,  some  o^er  idea: 
lor  example,  the  hieroglyph  for  sun,  combined  with  that  for  moon,  convevs  the  idea  of 
light;  mouth  and  bird,  that  of  song,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  740.  The  third  class 
embraces  those  characters  which  Indfeate  certain  relations  of  position,  as  above,  below, 
the  numerals,  etc. ;  of  these  there  are  107.  The  fourth  class  conrists  of  characters  whidi, 
by  being  inverted,  acquire  an  opposite  signiHcation,  as  right,  left,  standing,  lying,  etc., 
and  contains  873.  The  characters  of  the  flfih  class  are  terlned  derived  oiaractere; 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  or  compound  characters  used  to  exi)re8s  physical  ot^ects,  is 
transferred  to  mental  objects,  or  to  other  physical  objects  with  which  the^  are  asso- 
ciated, e.  g.,  the  hieroglyph  for  a  heart  signifies  the  soul — that  for  a  room,  signifies  the 
wife,  etc. ;  of  these  there  are  606.  The  cbaracterB  of  the  slxUi  class  Include  those  which 
are  composed,  as  above  mentioned,  of  sign  and  sound.  Almostall  names  of  plants,  fishes, 
birds,  and  many  other  objects  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  represent  hieroglyphically,  are 
denoted  by  the  compound  characters  of  the  sixth  class,  which  amount  to  21,810  In  num- 
ber. As  this  class,  however,  consists  merely  of  repetitions  of  the  other  five  classes,  the 
f  immense  number  of  Chinese  characters  nu^  be  reduced  to  2,425;  and  whoever  leams 
these  may  be  said  to  know  them  all. 

The  hieroglyphical  characters  in  their  oldest  form  were  easily  recognizable  figures: 
thus,  tiie  hieroglyph  for  sun  was  aa  in  the  fig.  at  a;  for  moon,  as  at  (;  forlight,  acombl- 
Dstlon  of  stm  and  moon,  as  at  e;  for  to  listen, 
folding-doors  and  an  ear,  as  at  d;  for  white, 

a  very  squint  eye,  In  which  hardly  anything  — .  ^&     Vv  mcs 

but  the  white  is  seen,  as  at  e;  for  friends,  the  (J     W  tjjj)  \^  wW 

two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  at/.   In  the    a      T      «        '         •  f 
course  of  time,  through  hastf  and  careless  an        .  nn 

tracing,  the  objects  oenoted  by  the  hiero-    □     Q    pB  n 
glyphs  have  almost  ceased  to  be  recognizable.    *^    ^  TLt, 
The  modern  hieroglyphs  corr^ponding  to    '  '  ** 

the  above  are  as  represented  at  a  ,  bf,  <f,  etc.  ^  _^ 

See  Abel  IWmuaat's  "Memoire  sur  I'Ecriture  *^"»^  Chamcten. 

Chinoise,"  in  the  MSnunret  de  V Aeademie  de$ In$e'rMiotu,  vol.  viii. ;  and  for  a  view  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  both  ancient  and  modem,  Hager'a  Monwn^  de  Tu  (Par.  1809^ 
The  Chinese  literature,  in  a  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  historical  point  of 
-view,  is  unquestionably  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 
The  printed  catalogue  of  the  omperor  Kien-long's  library  is  composed  of  123  volumes; 
and  a  selection  of  toe  Chinese  classics,  with  commentaries  and  scholia,  which  was  b^un 
by  the  order  of  the  same  emperor,  is  said  to  comprise  180,000  volumes,  of  which,  in 
the  year  1818,  78>781  volumes  had  already  appeared.  In  the  five  canonical  or  clasaical 
books,  called  Kit^,  are  contained  the  oldest  monuments  of  Chinese  poetry,  history, 
philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  some  portions  of  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  mciet 
ancient  writings  of  the  human  race.  Confucius  (q.v.),  in  the  6th  c  b.o.,  collected 
them  from  various  sources,  and  in  this  collection  they  have  been  pretty  faithfully 
tianded  down  to  us.  Next  to  these  ui  value  are  the  8»s-ihu,  or  the  four  books.  These, 
aa  tliey  were  written  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  must  be  rwuded  as  the  most 
truBtwortl^  source  of  insight  into  the  Intellectual  and  political  life  of  the  Chtnesei. 
A  complete  and  elaborate  edition  of  the  five  King  and  the  four  Sffieo  has  been  under- 
t^en  by  tae  great  English  Sinologue,  Dr.  Legg^  under  the  title  of  "The  Chinese 
Classics,  with  a  tmaslaiion.  criticarand  exegeucal  notes,  nroiegoroena,  and  copious 
indexes.  In  seven  volumes;"  of  which  five  vols,  sppearea  between  1861  and  1878. 
A  popular  edition,  under  the  title  of  "The  Chinese  Classics  translated  into  English," 
has  also  been  published,  of  which  vols.  i.  and  li.  deal  respectively  with  the  "Life  and 
Teachings  of  Confucius"  and  the  "Woi^  of  Hencius."  Almost  contemporary  with 
Confucius  lived  Lao-tse  (q.v.).  who  was  bom  604  b.c.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy,  more  spiritual  in  its  character  than  that  of  Confucius,  but  which  has 
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now  d^nerated  into  the  lowest  and  must  vulgar  kind  of  demonology;  see  Le  Livr»  <U 
la  Vote  de  la  YeHu,  Chinese  and  French,  by  Jullen  (Par.  1843).  Jji  mTtbologv,  the 
Chinese  have  The  Book  of  Vis  Mountaint  and  Beat,  The  Eitkny  the  Gods  and  ^ir&e, 
and  some  others.  In  Jurisprudence  may  be  mentioned  the  uniTersal  colleciion  of 
laws,  and  the  criminal  code  of  the  present  dynasty;  see  To- T^ng-lu-ii,  being  the  Fun- 
dament Law  and  Supplementary  Statutes  oj  the  Ptnai  Code  of  China,  by  Stannton 
(Lond.  18101.  The  Chinese  literature  U  also  very  rich  in  works  on  medicme,  natural 
history,  astronomy,  agriculture,  military  science,  music,  and  all  branches  of  mechanics 
and  industry;  see  S£ami  da  jtrinaipaitx  Traitet  Chinoit,  hut  la  Culture  dee  Mwriert  et. 
rJBiueaHim  ifai  Vert^rtoie,  hj  Julien  (Far.  1887).  In  philology,  the  most  valuable 
works  are  the  dictionaries,  in  which  the  Chinese  characters  have  been  colleeted  and 
elucidated  by  examples  from  the  whole  treasurr  of  Chinese  literature;  but  the  greatest 
of  all  works  of  this  kind  is  the  dictionary  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  which  is  now 
regw^ed  as  the  hiehest  authority  for  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  charac- 
ters. Of  the  encyclopiedias  of  the  Chinese,  the  most  conspicuous  are  that  by  Ha-tuan- 
lin  (1800  A.D.),  called  Wen-hien-thoTig-khao — i.e.,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  ancient 
documents,  with  rich  supplements;  and  the  Koo-kin-too-thoo-t»ei-cMng,  or  Complete  OoUee- 
Ooa  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Book* — of  which  latter  vast  work  a  ooKf  was  secured  for  thtt 
British  museum  in  1877.  But  the  most  valuable  porUona  of  the  Cninese  litemtare  are,- 
ondoubtedly,  their  historical  and  geographical  works,  which  are  Indispensable  to  a 
knowledge  of  Upper  Asia.  Sse-ma-thsian  (100  B.c.)  comfiiled,  from  every  recognized 
authority,  a  work  called  See-H,  or  historical  memories,  wliich  embraces  the  history  of 
China  from  the  year  S087  B.c.  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of  Han  in  the 
2d  c.  B.C,  This  work  has  been  continued  b^  the  different  dynasties,  and  forms  a 
complete  collection  of  the  annals  of  the  empire  up  to  the  termination  of  the  Hing 
dynas^  in  1648  a.d.  It  Is  known  under  the  title  of  SiaMul4»»,  or  the  22  histories. 
The  entire  collecUon  of  the  offlclal  annals  from  2698  B.C.  to  1640  A.D.,  comprising  a 
period  of  4343  years,  and  consisting  of  3706  books,  is  to  be  found  In  the  Bbraiy  at 
Hnaicl). 

Amid  all  their  scientific  labors,  the  Chinese  have  not  neglected  the  art  of  poetry, 
in  which  they  possess  voluminous  collections  tiiat  have  yet  to  be  make  known  to  Europe. 
In  lyrical  poetJj,  the  moat  distinguished  names  are  Ll-U^-pe  and  Tu-au,  both  of  whom 
flourislied  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  a.d.;  see  Davis  "On  the  Poetir  of  the 
Chinese,"  in  the  TravMction*  of  the  Bopai  Ana^  Soeie^.  vol.  ii.  The  romantic  poetry 
of  the  Chinese,  alUunwh  void  of  poetic  beauty,  is  valuable  for  the  insight  it  ^vea  into 
their  domesUc  life.  Their  dramatic  poetry  1^  laws  peculiar  to  Itself  and  resembles* 
partly  the  romantic  drama  of  the  Qemians,  and  partly  the  eemedia  ddte  arte  of  die 
Italians,  Tbey  have  also  a  kind  of  novd  in  dialogues,  which  forma  a  subordinate 
species  of  drama.  Besides  the  speaking  persons  or  actors,  there  is  what  they  call  a 
BiDKing'person,  who  introduces  into  the  piece  songs  which  he  sinn  to  popular  melodies, 
and  appears  to  correspond  in  a  rude  way^to  the  Greek  chorus.  The  best  collection  of 
worksuthisspedesof  literature  is  the  Tu^n-dMA^n^w-ttcAo^  i.e.,  the  hundred  dramas 
from  the  Mongol  dynas^  (1260-1841),  from  which  all  the  Chinese  dramas  known  to 
Europeans  have  been  taken.  A  Chinese  novel,  affording  a  graphic  view  of  the  tastes 
and  literary  views  of  that  |)eople,  was  some  time  ago  placea  within  the  reach  of 
£uropean  readers  by  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  Stanisus  Julien,  under  the  title  of 
Let  Deux  Jetmee  FiUee  Lettreea  (Par.  1860).  English  readers  may  also  obtain  instructive 
'  pictures  of  Chinese  life  from  liL-kiat-li,  or  the  Two  Fair  Cousins,  translated  from  the 
French  version  of  R^musat  in  1827;  and  The  FUwtry  Scroll,  translated,  with  numerous 
learned  notes,  by  sir  John  Bowring,  in  1668.  But  valuable  sketches  will  be  found  in 
Schott's  Ohmetiaehe  Spraehlehre  (1857),  Davis's  Chinete  MiteeUanie*  (1865),  and  Wyiie's 
JTote  on  OMneee  Ziterature  (Shanghai,  1867). 

CHIWMK  nUL  or  China  Bka,  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  ocean  which  has  China  and 
Slam  on  the  w.,  the  island  of  Formosa,  on  the  n.,  the  FbiliptdneB  on  the  e,,  and  Bovneo 
on  the  8.,  and  wliich  forms  the  great  guUb  of  Tonquin  and  biam. 

CBIS  ESE  WHITE.  The  white  oxide  of  sine  has  recently  been  Introduced  bito  the 
arts,  under  this  name,  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  preparations  of  white-lead.  It 
changes  very  little  either  by  atmospheric  action,  or  by  mixing  with  other  pi^nents; 
but  it  has  not  the  body  of  white-lead. 

CHnrOLXFUT',  or  Chkitoalpat,  the  name  of  a  district  in  India  and  of  the  prindpal 
town  in  that  district.  The  district  is  io  the  presidency  of  Madras  and  has  an  area  of 
2842  sq.  m.  with  a  pop.  in  1891  of  1,137,000.  It  has  about  120  miles  of  coast,  but  is  ill 
provided  with  harbors.  Nor  is  its  internal  navigation  of  great  value,  the  onW  consider- 
able river  being  the  Palar,  or  Palanr.  The  town  is  situated  S6  miles  b.w.  ot  Madras,  and 
contains  a  fort  oi^t  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and  now  abandoned  as  a  milltaiy 
station.  It  was  captured  by  CUve  from  the  French  In  1762  and  besieged  by  Hyder  AJU 
in  1780-81.   Pop.  about  ^00,  6,800  behig  Hindoos. 

OHXNOTU,  a  departmental  town  in  China,  capital  of  che  province  of  Sce-chnen, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  several  streanu.   It  is  connected 
telegraph  with  Hankow  and  maint^ns  considerable  trade  in  fnn,  rhubarb,  musk,  medi- 
cines, etc,  tot  which  tea,  silk  and  cotton  cloth  we  exchanged.  The  strseCs  are  well  Uid 
out  and  clean,  and  the  houses  are  well  buUt.   Pop.  is  estimated  at  800,000. 

CSm',  a  viUaje  of  the  Punjab,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of       SutieJ,  the 
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most  etsterlT  of  the  Are  rlren  which  glre  name  to  the  conn  try.  It  Is  In  lat  81^  81'  n., 
ftnd  long.  76^  W  e.,  and  is  8,770  ft.  ftbore  the  Bea.  Notvithstandins  this  elevation,  it  Is 
a  delightful  place  of  sojoom,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhonsie.  It  occu- 
pies a  slight  depression  on  the  southern  sl^e  of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  fertilizes  the 
soli  with  a  network  of  never-falling  rills.  The  neighborhood  li  remarkable  for  the  slie 
and  flavor  of  Its  grapes,  while  the  vines,  trained  over  horlxonta!  lattices,  afford,  while 
in  foliage,  a  tolerably  continuous  shelter. 

UKUi-IHIHA,  or  Fabthbb  Ihdu.   See  Suu,  Bubuah,  Cochin  China. 

GHnr-KSASGh-FOO  {"Blver^nard  City"),  a  Chinese  dty  and  pert  on  the  Yang-tze- 
Uang,  at  the  Junction  of  the  gnmd  oanal  with  that  river,  and  about  160  m.  from  its 
mouUi,  was  opened  to  Buropean  commerce  by  the  treaty  of  Tlen-tsln  (1868),  and  a  Brit- 
ish settlement  was  b^un'in  1864;  and,  though  its  trade  developed  slowly  at  first,  It  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  foreign  trade  in  China,  the  principal  articles 
of  export  being  silk,  rice,  dried  lily-flowers,  etc. :  of  impOTt,  opiuin,  cottons  and  sugar. 
Natural  and  artificial  water-ways  connect  it  with  Shanghai,  and  its  site  Is  very  favorable 
to  commerce.  It  contains  a  curious  cast-iron  pagoda  80  ft.  high,  thought  to  be  1200 
years  old.  During  tiie  Tae-plng  rebellltm  Its  pmalatiQn  was  greMly  reduced.  Pc^  *90^ 
about  180,000: 

OUUIHOB,  a  mnsieal  Instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrem,  with  82  strings. 

OHnroH,  a  t  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Indre-et-Lolre,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Tienne,  26  m.  s,w.  of  Tours.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  huge  old  castle,  formerly  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England,  and  also  of  some  of  the  French 
sovere^fns,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Joan  of  Arc  commenced  her  historical 
career,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Rabelais.  C.  has  manufactures  ci  dniggets,  serges, 
earthenware,  etc.   Pop.  ^81,  6118. 

OUIMOOKB,  Indians  of  n.w.  North  America  Who  once  Inhabited  the  region  around  the 
Columbia  river.  In  Or^;on.  They  are  now  nearly  extinct.  The  term  Chinookan  Is 
applied  to  a  Ungulstie  stock  whidb  is  divided  Into  tlie  Lower  Chinook  and  the  Upper 
Chinook  branches.  In  general  it  Included  the  fishing  tribes  of  the  n.w.  coast.  -  The 
representatives  of  this  stock  are  very  few  In  number,  and  an  to  be  found  ehlefly  on  the 
reservatloDB  In  Oregon  and  Washington. 

OHXRQVAFnr.   See  Chbstihtt  and  Oak. 

OHIK'STOA,  a  t,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  about  20  m.  above  Calcutta,  in  lat 
22"  53'  n.,  long.  68°  28'  east.  Pop.  along  with  Hooghly,  *91,  88,100.  It  contains  the 
Hooghly  college,  and  la  considered  que  of  the  heatlhiest  places  in  Bengal.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  Dutch  settlement,  but  was  ceded  In  1824  to  the  British,  alon^  with  some  other 
places  on  the  mainland,  in  exchange  for  the  English  possessions  In  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

OHDTTZ,  a  highly  glazed  printed  calico,  with  a  pattern  in  many  colors  on  a  white  or 
light  colored  grouna.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  bed-hang^ags,  for  covering  furniture,  and 
other  purposes  where  gay  colors  are  desired,  and  where  there  ia  much  exposure  to  dust, 
which  does  not  adhere  to  its  highly  calendared  surface.   Bee  CsBTomrB, 

OHI'O.   Bee  Scio. 

GHIOOOfNUL  a  genus  of  tropical  and  8ub-tro|rfcal  plants,  of  the  natural  order  dncho- 
naeem,  of  which  two  species  In  particular,  0.  anguijitga  and  C.  denxffoHa,  the  former  a 
trailing  herb,  and  the  fatter  a  bushy  shrub,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  In  thc^  native  coun- 
try, Brazil,  as  cures  for  snake-bites.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  violent  emetic  and  drastic  medicines  known,  its  action  beiog  accompanied 
with  spasmodic  agitations  of  the  whole  frame  and  other  symptoms,  such  as  to  preclude 
its  use  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Yet  it  had  at  ooe  time  a  high  reputation  in 
Europe,  ana  was  administered  in  small  doses  as  a  diuretic  and  purgative. 

OHIOGGIA,  or  Ohjozza,  an  important  commercial  t.  aud  seaport  of  northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Yeoice,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  aud  is 
connected  with  the  munland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  48  arches.  The  pop.,  amounting  to 
about  27,10(^  an  chlefiy  mgaged  in  the  coasting-trade,  in  lace-making,  and  in  sUp- 
building. 

CHIOV,  aw  Hbbaolb'a,  one  of  Plato's  pupils,  who  sooi^t  to  liberate  his  native  dtj 
slaying  the  tyrant  Olearchus,  but  the  fnends  of  the  tyrant  slew  the  conspirators  and 
the  oppression  of  tiie  people  became  still  greater. 
OmO'VIB  and  OHZO'Fms.   See  SHBATH-Bm^ 
CHEF  HATS.    See  Braziliait  Grass. 

OHIFlLUr,  Daitiel,  LL.D.,  1765-18S0;brotherof  Nathaniel;  educated lU  Dartmouth 
colt^  and  began  law  practice  In  Vermont  in  1700.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lerida- 
tnre  and  of  conness,  and  professor  of  law  and  jurisprudence  in  Middlebury  college  nom 
1806  to  1616.  He  was  tiie  first  official  reporter  of  the  deddons  of  the  supreme  eonrtof 
the  state,  and  the  autiior  of  A%  Smog  on  tt«  Law     Om/FMte  for  CAs  paipmU  8^ 

CSXlMASt  Nathaniel,  ll  d.,  1752-1848 ;  a  native  of  Connecticut,  educated  at 
Tale,  served  as  a  lieut.  In  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hon- 
mouUi.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1778,  and  began  practice  In  Vermont,  where  he 
berame  chief-justice  of  the  state.   In  1781,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
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to  dedde  whether  Vermont  shouldjoin  the  udioq.  and  was  one  of  the  commiseioDers  to 
amuige  for  the  state's  admission.  'Washington  appointed  him  judee  of  the  U.  B.  court  for 
the  district  of  Vermont  In  17B7,  he  was  chosen  U.  8.  senator,  and  in  1818,  he  was  again 
elected  chief -justice  of  the  state.  He  was  afterward  for  37  years  professor  of  law  m 
Middlebury  oollewe.  Among  his  published  works  are  The  SketoAet^  the  Prineiple*  ^ 
Oooemmmt/  a  Tcuome  of  Bepprta  Mtd  Dimrtaiima;  and  J^ftu^pte  ^  OoMrnmemt—a 
Treatiae  on        ImtHnitiona,  induding      Oorutiiution<^  the  United  Statea. 

CHmnm;,  the  common  name  of  the  ground  squirrel,  temtaa  atriafua,  espedally  la 
the  New  England  and  northern  states.   Bee  Squikhbl. 

GUIFFKIDALE  TUBNITUBE  is  a  particular  style  of  light  and  el^nt  drawing-room 
furniture,  inlaid  with  colored  woods,  made  by  Thomas  Chippendale,  a  celebrated  English 
cabinet-maker  and  designer  of  furniture,  who,  in  the  year  17SS,  was  in  budiwss  in  St 
Martin's  Lane,  London.  Almost  all  mah  gany  furniture  of  the  last  oeutury  is  popularij 
known  as  Chippendale.  Chippendale's  designs  are  delicate  and  elaborate,  though  perhapa 
somewhat  overwrought.  In  ITSd^he  publluied  a  book  of  designs  for  furniture  drawn  by 
oimself.  Of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1759,  and  a  third  in  1783.  John 
Weale  in  1868-S9  issued  an  elaborate  volume  entitled  CMppenAiWa  Jfaignajbr  Heoneea, 
Chimneys  and  ZooidTig  GUua  Pramet  in  the  Old  French 

OHIFFENHAIC,  a  parliamentanr  and  muncipal  borough  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  valley  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  on  Uie  Great  Western  railway,  38 
m.  e.  of  Bristol.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  well-built  street  above  half  a  mile  long.  A 
bridge  of  31  arches  crosses  the  Avon  here.  C.  is  famed  for  its  markets  of  cheese  and 
corn,  its  cheese  market  being  one  of  the  largest  in  Britain.  There  are  silk  and  woolen 
manufactures,  and  some  mineral  springs  In  ^e  vldnlty.  PopulaUon  of  borough  (1891), 
4,618.  It  returned  one  member  to  parliament  till  1885.  0.  was  the  seat  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Wessez.   About  880,  the  Danes  took  it  from  Alfred,  and  kept  It  two  years. 

CHIPPKWA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Michigan,  on  lakes  Huron  and  Sup^or  and  the  struts  of 
Ste.  Marie;  1806  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 12,019,  The  surface  is  lilify,  and  mostly  covered  with 
pine  forests.    Co.  seat,  Satilt  Ste.  Marie.  ^ 

CHIFPSWA  &  CO.  In  s.w.  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota,  Chippewa,  and  Chetomba 
rivers,  reached  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  575  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00, 
8555.    Productions,  almost  entirely  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Montevideo. 

(JKIPPIWA,  a  CO.  in  n.w,  Wisconsin,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Chippewa  river; 
1080  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  26,148,  The  surface  is  varied,  and  to  a  great  extent  coreied  with 
forests.   Lumbering  Is  the  chief  business.   Co.  sott,  Chippewa  Falls. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  in  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  junction  (rf  the 
Chippewa  with  the  Niagara  river,  2  m.  above  the  great  falls.  It  was  nere  that  Gen. 
Brown  defeated  the  British,  Jnly  5, 1814.  The  Americans  had  1900  men,  of  whom  06 
were  killed  and  267  wounded;  the  English  had  3100  men,  of  whom  188  were  killed  and 
365  wounded.    Pop.  '91,  523. 

CHIPPEWA  BTVEB,  in  Wisconsin,  rising  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  state  and  emptying 
Into  the  Mississippi  just  below  lake  Pepin.   Its  length  is  about  200  miles. 
CHIFPEWAY8.   See  Indians. 

CHIPPING  BnU),  or  CmFPiNO  Spahbow,  Bpieeiia  todaiit,  a  common  American 
Urd,  5  or  6  in.  long,  white  underneath,  back  and  sides  ash  color,  with  stripea  of  black 
and  white.    Its  half-dozen  notes  of  song  are  repeated  with  great  rapidity. 

CHIQITXCHKlTn:  PALM,  Lecpoldinia  piaeaaba,  the  PiASSABA  of  the  a.  of  Brazil,  and 
one  of  the  pslms  which  yield  the  piasaba  (q.v.)  fiber,  now  so  much  used  for  making 
Vrushes.  The  piassaba  fiber  exported  from  Pari  Is  all  obtidned  from  11  It  grows  in 
Bwampy  or  occasionally  flooded  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  lUo  Negro  and  other  riven 
of  Venezuela  and  the  o.  of  Brazil;  and  has  a  crown  of  very  large,  regulariy  pinnate 
leaves,  with  smooth  slender  stalks.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  many  other  palms,  are 
much  used  for  thatching. 

CHIQUHnrLA,  Isthuus  ov,  in  Central  America,  to  the  s.e.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Tucatao,  in  long.  89°  west.  Its  breadth  from  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  Pacific  is  about 
160  m.— the  greatest  elevation  not  exceeding  2,000  feet. 

CHXQTHKU'LA.,  a  department  of  Guatemala,  running  from  the  Caribbean  sea  along 
the  Honduras  liorder;  4,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  between  60,000  and  70,000.  The  river  Motagua 
runs  through  the  middle  of  C.  and  empties  into  the  vnlf  of  Honduras  at  San  Tomas  de 
Castillo,  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Central  America. 

CmQVITOS,  a  nation  of  Indians  once  very  pom  erful  in  South  America,  inbaUting 
the  x^on  w.  of  Paraguay  river.  Early  explorers  described  tbem  as  an  intelligeDt.  wai^ 
flke,  and  independent  people.  living  in  families,  subsisting  by  agriculture  and  the 
chase,  very  numerous,  and  having  ample  material  resources.  The  Spaniards  first 
invaded  their  country  in  1S25,  and  there  were  frequent  wars  with  little  advantage  to  tiw 
whites.  The  first  permanent  white  settlement  among  them  was  not  effected  until  1691, 
When  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established.  The  missionaries  soon  ol>tained  great  infioenca 
ova-  them,  and  agriculture  and  arts  prospered,  and  a  considerable  trade  grew  up  with 
the  adjofaiing  Spanish  eettlements.  The  missions  were  prosperous  until  the  expuhnOB 
of  the  Jesuits  in  im   Thereafter  the  Indians  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  within  a  tbixd 
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0f  a  osntniT  fo&owing  the  abandonment  of  the  mlirioDB  tiro  flit^  the  C.  nation  had 
disappeareo. 

CUiUTiL  Chibbtta,  or  Chibbeta  (a^aiAoter  ehSraytat  also  known  as  O^uiHa 
ehira4a),  an  omcinal  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  geniianeee,  and  poBsessingprop- 
ertiee  similar  to  thoee  of  the  common  gentian,  the  cent^inr,  and  other  plants  of  that 
order.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mounUuos  of  the  n.  of  India.  The  whole  plant  is  intenselj 
Utter,  and  has  been  long  used  in  its  naUve  country  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic 

GHXBIOAHUA  IHDUJrS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  belonging  to  the  Apache 
(family. ,  In  1888,  the  O.  made  trouble  among  the  settlers  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  were  subdued  br  General  Crook,  after  a  prolonged  campaign.  They  were  then 
^aced  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  under  a  government  half-civil  and  lulf-mllltaiy,. 
ue  agency  supplying  their  wants  and  the  military  acting  as  police.  The  C.  area  bravs 
race,  whose  boast  had  been  that  they  had  never  bowed  to  civilized  power. 

uaiuIQTTI',  aname  of  various  application  in  Central  America.—!.  A  province  on  the 
iathmus  and  in  the  state  of  Panama,  Colombia.  — 2.  A  river  flowing  towards  the  n., 
the  lat.  and  long,  of  its  mouth  being  about  9^  n.,  and  82°  30'  east. — 8.  A  spaciooa  lagoon 
with  three  entrances,  and  with  a  &pth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships,  which  receives 
tba  river. 

CSTBOMAVGT,  fortnne-telling  by  a  study  of  the  human  hand  (slwi^  the  left 
band),  once  widely  believed  in  and  still  practiced  to  some  extent  The  points  to  ba 
observed  are  the  lines,  the  projections,  the  Joints,  the  nails,  and  the  contour  of  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  The  principal  line  is  Ou  Une  ^  life,  ninning  in  a  curve  from  the  upper 
joint  of  the  forefinger  around  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  the  joint  of  the  wrist.  If  this  line 
•hows  four  dfctlnct  and  equal  furrows  near  its  beginning  at  the  forefinger  joint,  the  per* 
son  is  promised  an  easy  attainment  of  wealth  and  honor.  If  the  line  be  regular  and 
deeply  colored,  a  long  and  happv  life  is  predicted;  if  it  be  freely  marked,  tortuous  and 
braken,  it  fontells  Uihealth  ana  short  life.  If  short  perpendicular  lines  mn  from  the 
Una  of  life  towud  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  person  may  be  expected  to  go  on  a  long 
journey;  if  toward  the  wrist,  to  be  exiled.  If  the  line  of  life  be  narrowed  but  long  and 
strooKly  colored,  it  indicates  ingenuity  and  wisdom ;  a  deep  line,  equally  colored,  denotea 
a  maucious  disposition;  and  if  separated  near  the  center  by  sharply  defined  cross  lines, 
It  te  a  sign  of  approaching  death.  The  next  Important  line  is  lite  Une  health,  starting 
with  the  line  of  life  and  running  nearly  or  wholly  across  the  middle  of^ the  hand.  If  the 
line  be  clear  and  unbroken,  it  indicates  excellence  of  body  and  mind ;  if  it  be  broken  and 
feeble,  timidity  and  ill  health  are  indicated.  Tha  of  fortu-ae,  or  Aopp^wst,  is  below 
the  line  of  heuth,  and  runs  from  the  base  of  the  fore  to  tiie  base  of  the  UtUe  flnffBn 
When  this  Une  Is  distinct  and  straight  it  indicates  happiness  and  pleasant  temper;  u  tt 
begins  close  to  the  upper  idde  of  the  hand.  It  Indicates  pride;  if  red  in  the  upper  section, 
envy  is  foreshadowed ;  a  cross  line,  so  that  the  two  form  an  uoright  cross,  indicates  ^n- 
eroiiity;  if  broken  and  crossed  by  small  lines  near  the  middle,  it  indicates  duplici^. 
Another  line  not  found  in  all  hands  i^iheUnecfQiejtmU^fy'tUM  ofthttriangU,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  little  finger  to  the  middle  of  the  joint  of  the  wrist.  When  this  lioa 
Is  clear,  it  promises  great  success  after  much  dtfflcul^.  The  mou/niain  tf  Vmu*  is  the 
elevation  at  the  base  of  the  tbumt^  and  when  smooth  and  unfurrowed  a  SAppy  tempera.^ 
ment  is  indicated.  The  mounitdn  ((f  Jupiter  is  the  fleshy  projection  at  the  oiase  of  the 
forefinger;  Uiat  of  Saturn  at  the  bsse  or  the  middle  finger;  that  of  the  mn  at  the  base  of 
the  ring  finger ;  Uiat  of  Mercury  at  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  and  that  of  the  moon  is  the 
elevation  or  bunch  on  the  lower  side  of  the  hand.  When  these  mountains  are  clear  and 
smooth,  the  indications  are:  of  Jupiter,  a  heart  inclined  to  virtue;  of  Saturn,  love  of 
labor,  and  simplicity  of  character ;  of  the  sun,  eloquence  and  vivacious  temperament;  of 
Hercuiy,  firmness  in  men,  and  modesty  In  women;  and  lastly,  in  the  mountain  of 
the  moon,  a  tranquil  disposition  inclined  to  mdancholy.  The  lines  and  shadea  on  th* 
mountains  have  their  significance.  Small  lines  near  the  little  finger,  parallel  with  the 
Ifaie  of  fortune,  indicate  happy  wedded  life,  and  some  say  their  number  foretells  the 
number  of  children.  One  more  Une  is  called  the  milky  tooy,  running  downward  on  the 
mountain  of  the  moon  from  the  wrist  joint  toward  the  little  finger;  if  it  be  long  and 
clearly  defined,  it  foretells  success  in  studies  or  in  arts  or  fortune  inadistant  land.  Small 
white  spots  under  the  nails  Indicate  the  fulfillment  of  wishes,  at  near  or  remote  periods 
as  they  are  far  or  near  the  roots.  Aristotle  regarded  C.  as  a  distinct  Silence;  the  Roman 
soothsayers,  and  even  the  Bmperor  Augustus,  practiced  it;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
•tndiea  with  alchemy  and  astroloCT^  by  the  greatest  phlloeopherB;  the  cbnrch  tolerated 
b  while  oondemnlngastndogy,  w  ns  mterfsrepce  with  tiw  doet^ne  of  human  liberty. 

OKI'BOV,  or  CuKutOH,  the  most  famous  of  the  Oentaiin(Q.T.).  Intbeandentwo^ 
of  art,  C.  of  course  appears  as  half-man,  half-animal;  but  his  features,  instead  of  express- 
ing mere  savacre  and  sensual  strength,  as  tiiose  of  the  Centaurs  generally  do,  are  marked 
by  a  mild  wisdom,  in  liarmony  with  the  character  and  deep  uowtedge  attributed  t» 
him  by  the  Qreek  mytbologists. 

OHIBOraOTBS,  a  genus  of  salt-water  fishes  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  forma, 
The  mouse-fish  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
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OHIKOBOFST.  See  Chbiboiuvot. 
OHUOPTZB&.  Bee  Bat. 

OHI'BIT,  AntUope  Sbdgtoni,  a  species  of  antdope.  Inhabiting  the  pine  foraets  a&d 
elevated  open  plains  of  Thibet,  in  regiona  bordering  on  the  limits  of  peipetual  snow.  It 
Is  much  larger  than  the  cfaainoiB,  being  about  6  ft.  in  leng^,  ana  the  height  at  the 
shoulder  about  8  ft.  The  C.  lives  in  groit  herds,  and  seems  to  exceed  almost  all  the 
other  gregariotu  ruminants  in  watchfulness  against  the  approadi  of  danger.  Sentinels 
are  constantly  posted  to  prevent  surpiise. 

OHISA'OO,  a  CO.  In  e.  Minnesota,  on  the  WlBConsln  border;  436  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90» 
10,359.  It  Is  intersected  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Dnlnth  railroad.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  com,  oata,  hay,  and  butter.   Co.  seat,  Center  City. 

OHZEELEDBST,  a  pariah  In  Kent,  England,  II  m.  8.e.  of  London.  It  was  here  thai 
Napoleon  III.  fixed  his  residence  in  1871,  and  died  Jan.  B,  1878.  His  widow,  the 
empress  Eugenie,  dwells  in  ChLeelhurst  (1891). 

CHISHOLM,  Cabolihb  (Joneb),  b.  England,  1810;  a  noted  philanthropist  who  set. 
tied  in  Australia  in  1838  and  founded  at  Bydney  schools  aud  asylums  for  destitute  girli. 
In  1841-46  she  procured  employment  for  more  than  11,000  persons,  and  lent  in  small 
gums  about  $6,000,  of  which  all  but  $120  was  returned.  In  ber  honor  the  people  of 
Sydney  founded  the  "  Family  Ck>lonization  Society."   She  d.  1877. 

OHU"WICK,  avUlwe  in  the  center  of  Middlesex,  71  m.  a.  v.  of  St  Paul's,  London,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tfiamefl.  Pop.  '91,  Sl,964.  Around  C.  are  many  fine  villas,  exten- 
dve  market-gardens,  to  supply  umdim,  amd  the  gardens  of  the  London  horticultural 
society.  The  churchyard  contains  the  grave  of  Hogarth,  and  the  Duke  of^)eTon8hire'« 
beautiful  villa,  Chlswick  House,  is  situated  here.   See  Harper's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1888^ 

OHI'TDT  forms  the  skeleton  of  all  insecta  and  crustaceans.  In  insects,  it  constitutes 
not  merely  the  external  skeleton,  the  scales,  etc.,  but  also  forma  their  tracheee,  and  thus 
penetrates  into  the  most  remote  portions  of  their  organs;  Indeed,  one  of  the  lasers  of 
their  intestinal  canal  consists  of  chitin.  Hence,  we  can  make  good  preparations  of 
these  parts  by  treating  insects  with  a  solution  of  potash,  which  dissolves  all  but  the  C. : 
in  ^s  way,  we  can  microscopically  examine  the  most  delicate  parts,  as,  for  instafioeb 
the  valves  of  the  tracheal  openings. 

In  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  a  white  amorphous  body,  which  usually  retains  the  form  of 
the  tissue  from  which  it  is  prepared.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  C.  Schmidt,  Lehmann,. 
and  other  chemists.  Schmidt  considers  that  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula Ci»HttNiOi«.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  CT is  by  boilingUie  elytra  of  the  cock- 
chafer with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies.  The  substance  left  aiiet 
these  respective  boilings  Is  pure  chitin.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  8ubBtaiic»  . 
termed  by  Laasdgne  eniomaderm. 

OHITlHf,  a  Linnaan  genus  of  midluska  Unniens,  regarding  merely  the  sheil, 
paced  them  in  the  class  of  mulUvalves,  a  class  entirely  artificial.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  constituting  a  family  {chitonidaii  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order 
tmMrraiiehiata  of  Cuvier,  and  as  occupying  a  place  in  systematic  arrangement  close  to 
lunpets.  The  shell  is  composed  of  eight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces,  overlap- 
ping each  other  in  a  row  along  the  back,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  mantle,  which  is 
remarkably  fleshy  and  fibrous.  They  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a 
ball.  The  organ  of  locomotion  Is  an  oval  foot,  more  or  less  wide,  according  to  the  spe- 
cies, and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  animal.  More  than  200  species  are  known; 
they  occur  tu  all  cumates,  most  abundantly  on  rocks  at  low  water^  but  some  of  them  at 
great  depths.  Some  of  them  creep  along  the  sand.  All  the  British  qtecies  are  small; 
but  scone  foreign  ones  grow  to  8  or  4  m.  in  length.  The  try  of  these  mollusks  swim, 
about  by  means  of  long  vibratlle  dlia. 

OUITTAOOV0,  a  maritime  district  in  Lower  Bengal,  taking  its  name  from  its  capital 
below  mentioned.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Arracan,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  stretches  from  tat.  20°  46'  to  28°  26'  n.,  and  from  long.  91°  8v  to  08°  east 
It  has  &h  area  of  2,563  sq.  m. ;  with  a  pop.  (18fll)  of  1,290,000.  C.  (properly  CkatUigrdm^ 
also  gives  name  to  a  division ;  area,  12,118  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '91,  4,190,000.  In  the  forests  of 
C.  large  numbers  of  elephants  are  annually  caught. 

OHIXTAGOire,  or  Islahabad  (the  second  name  having  been  conferred  by  Aurung- 
sebe,  who  captured  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Hth  c.),  a  city  of  India,  standing  on  ths 
Kurrumfuli,  about  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  22°  n.,  and  long.  01**  64'  east  It 
came  Into  possession  of  the  British,  along  with  Bengal  proper,  In  1760-W.  But  having 
originally  formed  part  of  Arracan,  it  was  claimed,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  by  the 
Burmese  emperor  as  a  dependency  of  that  territory— a  claim  which  formed  one  of  the 
grounds  of  the  war  of  1824,  Through  the  results  of  that  contest,  C.  diminished  In  impor- 
tance, but  some  European  merchants  began  to  settle  there  in  1864,  and  its  prosperity  Is. 
returning.  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  rice,  jute,  gunny  and  tea.  FopulaUon^ 
*01,  24,19). 
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CBmAQOKQ  HILL  TBAOtS,  a  district  on  the  e.  frontier  of  British  India,  6>tl0 
Bq.  m.;  pop.  '91,  107,000,  unong  whom  were  only  a  small  number  of  Clirlstluu.  The 
c^on  Is  ml^,  with  deep  ravines  and  prominent  cIllEi,  covered  with  gigantic  creeping 
plants.   The  crops  are  rice,  com,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

OUITTAQONG  WOOD,  the  wood  of  chicfcrassia  tabularis,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
eedrelaetOt  a  native  of  the  monntalnotu  countries  to  the  e.  of  Bengal.  In  some  parts  of 
India  it  is  called  cedar  or  bastaTd  tedar,  names,  however,  which  are  also  given  to  other 
kinds  of  wood.  C.  W.  Is  much  valued  In  India,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  ■ 
maht^any  la  used  In  Britain.  It  makes  beautiful  and  lidit  furniture,  hat  is  apt  to  warp 
In  very  dry  weather.  Beantifnlly  T^ed  and  mottled  {aeoas  are  occulcoully  met  with, 
and  are  highly  valued. 

OHmSLDSOOG,  or  Chitbadubo,  a  t.  in  British  India,  in  the  province  of  Mysore, 
280  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hadras.  It  is  In  a  fertile  plain,  and  was  once  one  of  the  strongest 
places  In  India.  The  present  fortress  crowns  a  high  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and 
u  a.  formidable  defense.  Hyder  Ali  besieged  C.  in  1776,  getting  poasesslon  eleven  years 
later,  but  then  only  through  treachery. 

OHZmSDEH,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain;  616  so.  m.;  pop.  *9(X 
86,389.  It  is  drained  br  the  WlnofieU  and  Lamoliie  rivers,  and  traversea  by  the  Central 
Vermont,  and  the  Rutland  railroads.  The  prodnctionB  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes, 
hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  and  maple  sugar.    Co.  seat,  Burlington. 

OUITTEHUXV,  Martin,  1766-1840;  son  of  Thomas;  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  col* 
Iwe,  and  for  many  years  in  Judicial  offices  in  Vermont.  He  was  chosen  to  eongress  la 
I9w,  and  four  times  thereafter;  and  was  governor  of  the  state  from  1818  to  1810. 

OEITTBHDEF,  Thouas,  1780-97;  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  b.  la 
Conn.,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  la  1774,  he  settled  la  Vermont, 
ud  participated  in  all  the  political  aetkm  of  the  people  la  oooncUs  and  ccmTentioni» 
until  Uie  territory  became  a  state,  before  sod  after  which  period  he  was  the  govemw, 

CHimiC,  JUTtUC,  the  Phoenician  name  for  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  also 
known  to  the  Jews  under  this  name  (Numbers  xxiv.  24).  Its  chief  town,  Kitron, 
was  an  important  slave-trading  emporium  for  the  Phoeniciana 

OHITTOS',  the  name  of  two  fortified  towns  in  India.— 1.  C.  in  the  district  of  Arcot, 
■bout  80  m.  to  the  w.  of  Madras,  in  lat  18^  12^  a. ,  and  long.  79°  9'  east  It  stands  on  the 
s.  or  right  bank  of  the  Puni,  an  affluent  of  the  Palar,  and  is  about  1100  ft.  above  thesea. 
Its  river  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  a  small  rivuiet  to  an  expanse  of  400  yards 
In  width.  When  the  stream  is  at  Its  lowest,  the  very  tanks,  as  weU  as  the  deserted 
chanoel,  become  little  better  than  slime — the  result  being  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases.  The  tiiermometer  has  occasionally  reached  140°  In  the  sun;  but  the 
annual  range  in  the  shade  runs  from  56°  to  100°. — 2.  C.  In  Odeypoor,  or  Mewar,  about 
S70  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Aera,  ia  lat.  24°  03'  n.,  and  long.  74°  41'  east.  The  fortress  occu- 
tnes  the  summit  of  an  uolated  rock  of  neuly  6,000  yards  ia  length,  aad  of  1200  in 
neadth,  wtiich  is  Bcwrped  all  round  to  a  depth,  of  80  or  100  feet,  about  a  fourth  part  of 
its  entire  altitude.  Within  the  inclosure  are  several  antique  structures— each  as  temples, 
tanks,  a  palace,  conunemorative  pillars,  and  an  inner  citadel. 

GUIXTY,  JoaEPH,  1776-1841;  a  lawyer  of  England  whose  tezt-bookshavebeencon- 
ddered  almost  necessary  for  students  and  young  practitioners.  The  chief  of  his  works 
are,  lyeatiteon&sPafiiestoAetiotuandtoPkadingt;  TrmliieonAe  Law^Ifationinla- 
t^tothe  Legal  Slffeeia  of  Warm  the  Oommeree  <f  BMbfermtfaniyigiarat»,and  on  Ordtn 
in  CtmneS  in  Ueejuet;  PoUtkal  Trtaiim  cn  Orimindl  Lano;  and  BunoptU  iif  Praetim  im 
Ikt  King't  Bench  and  Common  Pleat. 

OKnntA  LA,  a  town  fn  the  prorlace  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  80  miles  s.w.  of  the  city  of 
Palermo.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of  some  hills  and  was  buut  in  1820.  Oil  is  produced, 
and  fruits  and  sumach  are  cultivated.   Pop.  7100. 

OHXn'SL  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Siena,  87  m.  8.e.  of  Siena,  with  a  pop.  of 
2,000,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  Val  di  Chiano,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  Ia  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  Ohuium,  it  wss  one  of  the  twelve  republics 
of  Etruria,  and  the  residence  of  Porsena  (q.v.).  When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  barba- 
rians, C.  fell  into  decay,  the  whole  valley  was  depopulated,  and  became  the  pestilential 
pool  described  by  Dante.  Since  the  imsrovenumt  at  the  oonne  of  the  (%iana  (q.v.),  OL 
nas  begun  to  flourish  ag^  along  with  Uie  whole  district.  But  it  Is  In  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  Etruscan  antiqmties  that  C.  is  chiefly  heard  of.  Within  the  last  quar^ 
ter  of  a  century.  Immense  quantities  of  these  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neigbbor- 
bood  in  the  grottos  that  served  the  ancient  Etruscans  as  tombs.  There  are  three  muse- 
tuns  in  C.  fllied  with  tiiem,  and  a  great  number  are  in  the  public  gallery  at  Florence. 
Thev  consist  chiefly  of  eon-dried  earthenware  vases,  black,  and  partiT  covered  witb 
mythological  figures.  Excavations  still  continue  to  be  made,  btitdlscoTenes  have  become 
ram  of  late  yean. 
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OEITALBT  (Fr.  ehawUeri^,  from  ehetMHer,  a  knight  or  horseman),  the  ivstem  oH 
knighthood,  together  with  the  priTileffes,  duties,  sad  manners  of  knighta.  Tlie  social 
■nan^ment  to  which  tlils  term  is  apuied  aeems  first  to  hare  assumed  the  character  of 
a  positiTe  institution  during  the  llfti  c ;  but  so  far  from  being  an  iuTention  of  that 
penod,  it  had  its  roots  in  the  manners  of  the  Germanic  races,  amongst  whom  it 
iiltimatel7  arose,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  they  are  historically  traceable.  In  tbo 
description  which  Tacitus  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  we  find  the 
.  most  unequiTocal  indications  of  the  existence,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  but,  in  a 
partially  aeveloped  form,  of  many  of  the  special  arrangements  of  chivalry.  But  it  was 
m  conaectioQ  with  feudality  that  C.  attained  to  its  full  proportions,  and  in  many  respects 
it  must  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of  thaX  institution.  See  Feudal  Stbtbm. 
Whilst  feudality  exhibits  the  pohtical,  in  C.  we  see  the  moral  and  social  side  of  the 
arrangements  of  mediseval  life.  It  was  In'tbe  feudal  mansions  of  Uie  butms  that  the 
system  was  developed;  and  to  the  lay  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes,  the 
instruction  which  they  there  received  in  Oie  usages  of  U.  formed  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  education.  In  addition  to  the  martial  accomplishments,  which  corresponded 
to  those  of  a  modern  cavalry-^fflcer,  tbey  were  instructed  in  the  political  relations  which 
sabmsted  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  by  which  the  whole  body  of  society  was  then 
bound  togettier;  and  in  what  mlj^t  almost  be  called  a  system  of  ethics,  strangely  enoiidi 
exUbitbi^  unmistakaUe  traces  of  the  stoic  pbilosopl^.  The  anali»y  between  t£e 
severer  virtues  recommended  to  the  special  cultivation  of  their  disciples  by  the  followers 
of  Zeno,  and  those  inculcated  on  the  novice  in  C,  and  practiced  by  the  knixhts  of  the 
middle  ages,  might  be  ascribed  to  other  than  historical  causes,  were  it  not  that  we  are 
able  to  t^ice  the  connection  between  them  with  something  approaching  to  certainty.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the 
last  production  of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquijtv  with  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  of  our  own  literature,  the  Gcnuolatimi^lViiloaophy  of  Boethiua  with  Chaucer"! 
Tmtammt  ({f  Love.  The  resemblance  is  so  close,  that  the  latter  work  has,  not  wtthonC 
reason,  been  r^iarded  as  an  Imit^lon  of  the  former;  but  the  main  features  which  dlstin* 
ffuidi  them,  and  mark  Chaucer's  work  as  belonging  to  the  modem  world,  are  more 
mstnictive  than  even  their  similarit;^.  The  place  whii^  FUlosopby,  the  celestial  con- 
soler, occupies  in  the  work  of  BoeUiias,  in  that  of  Chaucer  is  supplied  by  Ltno — a  being 
whom  we  must  in  nowise  confound  either  with  the  heathen  goddess,  or,  as  some  have 
done,  with  the  divine  love  of  the  Christian  religion.  She  is  neither  more  nor  lees  than 
the  embodiment  of  an  abstract  idea  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the  whole  system 
of  C. ;  and  her  substitution  for  Uie  philosophy  or  reason  of  Boethius  is  very  character- 
istic of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  affecnoos  and  passions,  rather  than  the  inteUl> 
gen  08,  were  the  motive  princmles.  The  "Love  "of  Chaucer  a  complete  goneraliza- 
tion,  altogether  independent  of  individual  object,  and  the  consolation  which  sue  profferg 
to  her  votary  is  that  of  enlisting  in  his  favor  the  spedal  guardian,  the  "Mai^rite,"who 
b  supposed  to  watch  over  his  mdlvidual  fortunes.  The  "  Hargarite  "  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  chivalrous  idea  of  the  Lady-love,  in  its  purest  sense,  when  its  reference  to 
ft  person  was  by  no  means  Indispensable,  but  when  It  Unified  rather  "the  love  of 
woman,"  the  hi^iest  object  of  the  fcn^^s  ambltl(UL  Undo:  the  {Mrotet^ion  of  this 
gaardlan  spirit,  the  lover  is  representea  as  altogether  sheltered  from  the  caprices  ctf 
lortone,  and  in  her  name  he  has  a  dose  of  rather  frigid  comfort  adminislered  to  him, 
neatly  resembling  that  which  Boethius  receives  at  tiie  bands  of  Philosophy.  Bucfa  is 
the  general  idea  of  the  book,  and  it  Is  a  noble  idea,  embracing  the  very  essence  of 
society  as  it  existed  then,  and  presenting  a  much  deeper  view  of  that  singular  institution 
C.  Xbxn.  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  writers  who  have  not  been  actually  brought  in  con- 
tact with  its  influencea  But  to  the  two  elements  which  we  have  mentioned  as  ingredi- 
ents in  the  spiritual  life  of  C,  the  Qormanic  traditions  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
clasdcal  antiquity  on  the  other,  a  Oiird  falls  to  be  mentioned,  which  ms,  pertu^  the 
most  important  of  all— that  of  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  church.  The  cln^gjr 
were  too  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  impressions,  not  to  seize  on  the  im^ginar 
tion  of  the  a^iirant  to  C.  at  the  all-important  moment  of  his  inauguration.  Tlus  pnrifl- 
cations,  prayers,  and  vi^ls,  the  sacrament  and  the  vows  by  which  this  solenm  rite  waa 
accompamed,  are  detailed  elsewhere  (see  Knioht,  Bahnergt,  Ba.th,  etc.);  and  tbdr 
influence  In  casting  a  religious  character  over  the  whole  institution  of  C.,  and  occasion- 
ally in  directing  its  energies  specially  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  by  means  of 
the  vsrious  religious  orders  of  knighthood  and  the  crusades,  is  well  known.  Nor  wa& 
the  poet  behind  the  priest  in  availmg  himself  of  the  influences  of  C.,  and  developiiig 
them  in  the  region  of  the  imagination.  What  Chaucer  has  exhibited  in  the  wok  to 
which  we  have  referred,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  philosophical  than  tiie  poetical 
side  of  the  institution.  But  to  poets  of  a  lighter  and  more  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  C^ 
has  furnished,  from  the  da^ s  of  the  troubadours  down  to  the  present  poet-laureate,  nc 
insignificant  portion  of  their  subject-matter.  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round 
table,  the  traditions  regarding  whom  had  been  taken  from  a  period  altaB;ether  mythical, 
and  loi^  anterior  to  tlw  existence  of  C.  as  an  Institution,  became  to  the  po^ry  of  the 
middle  ages  very  mudi  what  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  to  that  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  Much  astonl^ment  has  often  been  expressed  at  dte  contrast  betwees 
the  lofty  and  idesl  purity  of  the  code  of  morals  Inculcated      C,  and  the  gron- 
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of  UveB  of  the  men  who  were  tnfaied  under  its  influences.  The  case  is 
MM  which  In  ft  mnartutble  d^ree  prores  the  {onctical  importaoce  of  the  inculcation 
of  wmnd  doctrine,  for  the  practice  graduatl^,  thoueh  slowly,  conformed  itself  to  the 
windples;  and  it  is  probably  in  no  insigniScant  degree  to  the  elevated  tone  of  the 
fatter  that  we  owe  tlie  monu  saperiority  of  the  modun  over  the  ancient  workL 

OBIVAL&T,  CouBT  or,  a  military  court,  established  by  Edward  III.,  of  which  the 
earl  marshal  and  the  lord  high  constable  were  joint  judges.  When  held  before  the 
eart  marshal  alone,  it  was  merely  a  court  of  honor;  but  when  both  were  present,  it  was 
also  a  criminal  court.  Having  encroached  on  the  common  law,  its  jurisdiction  wts 
ue&ned  by  18  Ricti.  II.  stat  L  Under  this  act,  the  court  claimed  power  to  give  relief 
m)  such  of  the  nobili^  and  gentry  as  think  themselves  aggrieved  in  matters  of  honor, 
and  to  keep  up  the  disdnctiona  of  degrees  and  quality.  In  criminal  cases,  a  jury  was' 
•worn ;  but  in  general  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  summary  matters,  being  brougfat 
wdAbt  ita  eognuaaoe  by  umiplaint  or  petition.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rarive  ue 
f  uncUons  of  the  eonrt  in  Queen  Anne  s  time  ;  but,  except  as  represented  by  tiie  eail 
marshal's  court  (see  Hbbaum'  CoLLBas),  it  has  now  gone  into  abeyance. 

CHITA8'80,  a  small  ci^  of  IMedmont,  northern  Italy,  situated  In  a  fertile  plain  on 

the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  about  10  m.  n.e.  of  Turin.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  consid- 
erable military  iniportanoe,  but  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  In  1801  by  the  SVench. 
The  lampreys  of  O.  are  celebrated  throughout  Hedmont.  It  has  manufactures  of  tvicks, 
earthenware^  soap,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  prodnce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
about  9000. 

GHITE,  or  CivB,  AlUum  telum^praatim,  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  with  the  leek  and 
onion  (see  Au.iuh),  a  i>erennial,  i  to  1  foot  in  height,  with  very  small,  flat,  clustered 
bulbs,  increasing  by  its  bulbs  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  turf.  The  leaves  are  tubular, 
cylindtical-tapenng,  radical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  almost  leafless  flowering-stem,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  nemispherical,  many  flowered,  not  bulbiferous  umbel  of  bluish  red, 
or,  more  rarely,  flesh-colored  flowers.  The  stamens  are  included  wlttiln  the  perianth. 
This  rather  pretty  little  plant  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  or 
occasionally  flooded  piatxs  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  rare 
native  of  Britain.  In  some  of  the  mountunous  districts  of  Europe  a  Tariety  is  found, 
larger  and  stronger  In  all  its  parts,  and  with  flowering-stems  more  leafy.  Chives — the 
name  is  generally  need  In  the  plural— we  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens,  of  ton 
as  an  edging  tot  plots,  and  are  used  for  flavoring  soaps  and  dishes.  t&Ar  properties 
are  very  riimiar  to  those  of  the  ouIoil  The  part  used  is  the  young  leaves,  which  bear 
repeated  cuttings  in  the  seasmi. 

OHIZBBOTS  AHD  BUBIHI  form  one  of  tiuMe  peculiar  laoes  in  France  tiiat  live  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  are  deapised  and  hated  by  their  nei^- 
bora.  They  live  in  the  arronoissement  of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  deparUnent  of  Am; 
and  the  communes  of  Sermoyer,  Arbigny,  Boz,  and  Ozan  belong  to  them.  According 
to  tradition,  they  are  descended  from  the  Saracens.  Although  industrious  and  pros- 
perous, they  are  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  and  detestation  their  peasant  neichbors, 
who  are  often  indolent  and  destitute.  They  are  Io(riked  upon  as  covetous  and  mauclous, 
and  scarcely  would  the  daughter  of  a  smiul  fenno-,  or  well-to-do  day-laborer,  become 
the  wif6  of  one  of  them,  so  that  they  mostly  many  among  themselveB.  From  time 
inunemoflat,  the  C.  and  B.  have  been  fleld-laboren^  cattlodraters,  butchera,  etc.  Many 
of  them  are  very  good-looking.  The  young  women  are  handsome,  clearcomplexionea, 
with  large  black  eyes.  Bee  lOchel,  EMoim  de»  Baeat  JfotufiifiM  d»  la  Framct  at  ds 
fEtpagne  (2  vols..  Par.  1847). 

GHLADKI,  Ernst  Flobbnb  Fbikdrich,  founder  of  the  science  of  acoustics,  was  b. 
at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  80,  1756.  He  studied  law  in  his  native  place,  and  also  in  Leipric, 
where,  in  17^,  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws.  C.  ultimately  abandoned  judicial  studies 
altogether,  devoted  his  mind  to  natural  science,  and,  being  acquainted  with  music,  was 
led  to  observe  that  the  laws  of  sound  were  by  no  means  so  well  established  as  those  of 
<rther  branches  of  physics.  He  therefore  b^^  to  apply  bis  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  phyiicB  to  acoustics,  and  traveled  for  10  jrears  (after  1802)  through  Qermany,  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  giving  lectures  on  the  subject,  which  were 
very  successful.  He  died  in  Breslau.  Apru  3.  1827. — C's  writmgs  include  DUeoveries 
eoneamijig  the  Theory  of  Sou-nd  (1787);  Aoouiiict  (1802);  New  O&t^rilmtioTU  io  Aeomtiet 
(1817);  and  OaiaribiOiom  to  Practicai  Acoueties,  mth  Bemarki  on  the  making  cf  Inttni- 
m&nt»  (1822).    C.  also  wrote  several  essays  on  meteoric  stones. 

OKIAlIYSOflAVBTrB,  a  lizard  of  Australia,  which  lias  on  its  neck  a  singulai' 
mantle  or  plaited  frill  covered  witii  scales  and  edged  with  aidnea.  When  full  grown, 
this  lizard  is  nearly  S  ft  long. 

GHLAMTFE'OBini  (Gr.  chlamys-bearing;  chlamyt,  a  soldier's  cloak),  a  very  remark- 
able genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order  Afmiato,  ranked  naturalists  In  the  same  family 
with  the  armadillos,  but  differing  in  important  respects  from  them,  and  from  all  othM" 
known  quadrupeds.  Only  one  species  is  known,  C.  truneaixu,  S  or  6  in.  long,  a  native 
of  the  interior  of  Chili,  living  underground  like  the  mole,  which  it  much  resembles  m 
*t8  habits,  and  feeding  on  tbe  same  kind  of  food.   Its  forefeet  are  adapted  for  digging, 
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althougb  In  a  difllBrant  manner  from  thoie  of  the  mole.  Hu  skull  la  destitute  ot 
sntnTBS;  there  are  TosemblauoM  to  tbe  osteolosy  of  birds  In  the  ribs  and  their  union  te 
the  stemom;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  altogether  unlike  ^at  of  any  other  known 
antanal,  in  its  terminating  quite  abruptly,  as  if  cut  off  almost  where  its  tiiickness  la 
greatest,  or  as  if  the  back  were  suddenly  hent  down  at  right  angles,  the  tail  not  spring- 
fng  from  where  the  line  of  the  back  appears  to  terminate,  but  far  below.  The  whob 
upper  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  mul,  made  up  of  a  seriei 
of  square  plates;  the  under  parts  and  legs  are  covered  with  long  silky  hair. 

0EL&1ET8,  an  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  some  other  people  of  the 
east.  It  was  of  wool,  smaller  than  the  more  fMimmon  blanket,  of  finer  material,  and 
often  of  IniUiant  colors.  It  was  an  oblong  square,  twice  as  long  as  its  wid^  Tbb 
wearer  fastened  the  eomws  of  tlie  shcvtest  side  to  the  middle  of  the  chut,  the  chlamyi 
faUlttg  down  over  the  back  to  tlw  knees;  or  when  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  It  fell 
ov^r  the  left  arm  and  side.  The  chlamys  for  women  often  had  a  fringe  or  border  of 
rich  colors. 

OELOncn,  Joseph,  a  Polish  general,  and  dictator  of  Poland  during  the  revolutitm. 
of  1880,  was  b.  In  Qalicia  in  177L  He  entered  the  army  in  1787,  attracted  tiie  notice 
of  Kosciusko  during  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Poles,  and  after  the  afanming  of  FragL 
9th  Not.,  1794,  when  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  ertinguished  for  a  while,  he  paawd 
Into  the  serrice  of  the  new  Cisalpine  republic,  and  disunguished  himself  in  Tarioos 
batUes.  In  1606,  when  Bonaparte  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  C,  among  others,  obeyed* 
and  f ou^t  gallantly  at  Eylau  and  Fried  land.  He  was  subsequently  sent  by  the  emperor 
into  Bptun,  and  in  1613  followed  him  to  Russia,  taking  nut  in  the  bloody  eng^ements 
at  Smolensk  and  Moskwa.  After  the  relics  of  the  InTaoinK  force  had  returned,  C.  left 
the  imperial  service,  on  account  of  receiving  certain  slights  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
skmal  advancement  After  the  taking  of  Aiis  by  tiie  alliee  in  181^  be  led  bat^  to 
FaUmd  the  remains  of  the  PoUsh  tioo[»  who  had  fou^t  unt^  Bonaparte,  and  waa 
wen  reoelTed  by  the  Bmperor  Alexander,  who  made  him  a  genoal  of  ^irlalon.  Whai 
the  second  insurrection  of  the  Poles  broke  out  In  1880,  0.,  who  foresaw  the  hopelMS 
nature  of  the  attempt,  concealed  himself;  but  the  voice  of  the  nation  called  him  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  on  the  6th  Dec.,  1880,  he  was  elected  dictator.  His  moderate 
views,  however,  involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  extreme  patriotic  par^,  and  on  the 
28d  Jan.,  1881,  he  resigned  his  office;  but,  to  prove  his  dnoeriQr,  he  entered  the  Polish 
am^  as  a  rimple  solcUer,  and  took  part  In  the  murderona  batUea  at  Wsvie  and  Grochow. 
Ahet  the  anpptesrion  of  the  Insurrection,  O.  went  to  Cracow,  and  irlthdrew  altogetbar 
from  publlo  1U&  He  died  at  Erzeschowitz,  80th  Sept.,  l&H. 

Oinil'RAT^  OOU'OOE,  an  oDy,  colwless  Uauid,  with  a  penetrating  and  pecnllar  odor 
prepared  from  anhydrous  alcohol  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  Lieblg  discovered 
It  in  1881,  and  Liebreich,  in  1869,  was  the  first  to  use  the  C.  hydrate  as  an  aneesthetic  and 
hypnotic.  It  is  cloaely  allied  to  aldehyde,  and  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  bromine,  and 
iomne.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine,  formula  CiHOCli. 
Combined  with  water.  It  forms  chloral  hydrate,  a  tiansparent  crystalline  substance, 
having  the  appearance  of  alum,  sometimes  administered  to  induce  sleep.  Its  effect  is 
attributed  to  chloroform  produced  in  the  system  from  the  chloral  by  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  blood.  As  a  rule  90  grains  cause  In  a  healthy  adult  a  llj^t  and 
refreshing  sleep,  after  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  without  headache  or  other 
bad  results.  Repeated  use  blunts  the  good  effect,  and  causes  serious  nervous  donond- 
laation;  overdoses  have  caused  death.  Chloral  hydrate  has  special  value  where  the  use 
of  opium  is  Inadmissible;  also  in  delirium  tremens,  numia,  r&umatiain,  gasbalgia,  and 
as  antagonistic  to  tetanus  and  the  effects  of  strychnia.  Tet  It  la  seductive  and  dangeRnaL 

CHIABALAKID.  a  preparation  of  chloral  discovered  by  Prof.  J.  Von  Hering,  a 
German  chemist.  In  1889.  It  is  prepared  In  the  form  of  colorless  non-caustic  cry^s, 
is  soluble  In  from  nine  to  fourteen  parts  of  cold,  or  less  of  warm  water,  in  one  part  of 
absolute,  and  one  and  a  half  parts  of  ninety-six  per  cent,  alcohol.  To  understand  its 
time  of  action,  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  It  requites  five  hours  to  dissolve  twen^  gndns 
In  two  ounces  of  water,  and  only  fifteen  mlnntea  when  the  medium  <me  drachm  of 
rectified  spirit  No  {nedpltation  occurs  on  adding  the  alcoholic  sohitlon  to  water.  It 
Is  essentially  a  hypnotic,  and  In  hysteria,  melancholia.  Insomnia,  and  hypochondrissis 
Is  found  to  be  particularly  serviceable.  It  has  also  been  adminiaterea  with  succees  in 
cases  of  painful  menstruation.  The  dose  Is  from  15  to  80  grains,  with  an  average  doss 
of  30  gr^ns.  The  advantage  in  using  chloralamld  Is  that  the  influence  of  the  drug  will 
be  Bumdent  to  produce  refreshing  sleep  for  a  period  ranging  from  four  to  six  or  more 
hours,  and  that  It  does  not  show  any  special  tendency  to  impair  digestion.  It  is  best 
administered  In  the  form  of  a  solution  In  a  little  whiskey,  wine,  or  brandy,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  small  amount  of  syrup.  See  Hyfetotics. 

OBUNEt&BTBOLEFB  (Geological).  This  dellcato  green-hued  mineral  is  radiate  or 
stellate  In  atructure  and  takea  a  high  polish.  It  Is  an  Impon  varirty  of  prehnUe,  tot 
omnpact,  forming  nodules  In  the  amygdaloid  of  Isle  BoytHe,  Lake  Superior. 
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OELO'SIC  Ad^  HClOi,  la  the  moet  Important  of  the  oxygen  acids  of  cfalorlDe,  and 
Is  generally  met  with  in  combination  with  potash,  as  the  white  crystalline  salt,  chlorate 
of  potash,  KC10«,  This  aalt  is  mainly  interesting  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  parta 
with  its  oxygen  to  combustibles,  as  when  thrown  on  red-hot  charcoal,  when  it  causes 
violent  deflagration.  The  salt  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  certain  kinds  of  lucifer- 
matchea,  which  give  a  slight  ezploBion  wtien  atruck.  If  a  crystal  ot  chlorate  of  potaafa 
"be  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper  satunted  with  turpentine,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of 
vitriol  added,  it  causes  the  inflaming  of  the  turpentine  with  exploaive  rapidity.  Tlie 
•chlorate  of  potash  is  also  used  in  medicine,  with  the  view  of  Imparting  oxygen  to  the 
l>lood  i  its  use,  however.  Is  attended  with  danger. 

CHLORIC  ETHKB,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  oleflant 
gas,  also  called  chloride  of  ethylene,  or  Dutch  Uquid.  Now  applied  to  a  mixture  con- 
taining one  part  of  chloroform  and  eight  or  nine  parts  of  strong  alcohol.  Dr.  John  G. 
TYarren's  "  chloric  ether,"  used  by  him  as  an  ansesthetic,  contwned  one  part  of  chloro- 
form and  two  of  alcohol.  C.  £.  is  used  as  a  means  of  administering  chloroform  inter- 
nally; it  is  a  mild  anodyne,  useful  to  aUay  resttessnesa  and  spasmodic  disturbances,  as  of 
the  air-pasaages. 

OHLOBIX'ETBT,  or  Chlobom'btbt,  is  the  process  of  estimating  the  proportion  of 
available  chlorine  in  bleaching  powder  (q.  v.),  which  may  vary  from  20  to  86  per  cent 
The  process  depends  upon  the  great  power  with  which  chlorine,  in  the  act  of  being 
liberated  from  Its  compounds,  causes  tbe  oxidation  of  many  substances.  The  salt  gen- 
erally used  Is  pure  crystallized  aulphateof  iron,  which,  in  its  ordinaiy  state,  gives  a  deep 
'blue  color,  with  a  drop  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  but  ceases  to  do  so  when  It  has 
ha&n  fully  oxidized,  or  converted  from  a  proto-salt  into  a  per-salt,  through  the  influence 
i>f  chloriDe.  It  behig  known  that  78.4  grains  or  parts  of  sulphate  of  Iron  are  oxidized  by 
10  grains  or  parts  of  chlorine,  the  mode  of  procedure  in  0.  is  as  follows  :  78.4  grains  A 
Ane  crvstals  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved  in  water  sllriitly  acidulated  with 
hydrocnloric  acid  in  a  white  porcelain  basin.  A  given  quantity  of  the  bleaching 
powder— say  SO  graina— la  dissolved  In  a  little  tepid  water,  and  introduced  Into  a  tafl 
jneasuifr-glasB  uDed  a  dilorimeter  or  burette,  ^ilar  to  an  alkalimeter,  which  is  divided 
into  100  parts,  and  water  added  till  tbe  solution  rises  to  tbe  top  mark.  After  subsidence 
•of  the  Insoluble  matter,  the  clear  solution  Is  very  gradually  poured  into  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  basin,  the  whole  being  sept  constantly  stirred,  and  eveiy  now 
and  again  a  drop  of  the  iron  solution  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  new  drop  of  ferrid- 
cyanide of  pota^ium  placed  on  a  white  plate;  and  whenever  the  iron  solution  ceases  to 
produce  a  deep  blue,  and  only  forms  a  lu;ht  greenish-yellow  tint,  it  is  known  that  the 
Iron  haa  been  iuIIt  oxidised  by  the  diloime.  Supjpose  that  at  this  stage  tbe  burette  has 
been  emptied  to  tne  SBtti  dlTldon;  as  we  know  uat  the  liquid  poi^d  oat  must  hava 
contdned  10  gx^ns  of  ohk»lne,  we  can  calculate  the  chlorine  oontainad  In  tiie  whole; 
for 

56  : 10  : :  100  : 18.18. 

Thus  SO  ffralns  of  the  powder  contain  18.18  grains  of  chlorine,  or  86.86  per  cent 
Protochlonde  of  manganese,  subchloride  Qt  mercury  (calomd),  or  a  solution  w  Indigo 
-of  known  strength,  may  be  employed  Instead  of  the  sulphate  of  iron;  but  the  latter  u 
preferable,  and  Is  generally  employed  by  chemists  and  manufacturers. 

OELO'BDn  (Or.  ehtSrot,  pale  green)  is  a  non-metallic  element  discovered  by  8chede 
In  1774,  and  named  by  him  de^Uogmiet^ed  marine  air.  Afterwards,  in  1810,  Davy 
proved  it  to  be  an  elementary  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  In 
nature  it  Is  always  found  m  a  state  of  combination.  United  with  sodium,  Na,  it 
■occurs  very  largely  as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl— common  salt— In  the  ocean;  In 
large  beds,  as  rock-salt;  In  all  natural  waters,  including  even  rain-water;  in  clays,  soils, 
limestone;  in  volcanic  Incrustations;  and  in  tbe  v^tule  and  animal  kingdoms.  The 
preparation  of  gaseous  C.  by  its  liberation,  directiy  or  indirectly,  from  common  salt. 
Las  been  fully  described  under  BuucHiKa  Powder,  which  ts  the  form  in  which  C.  la 
prepued  and  employed  commercially.  For  experimental  purpraes,  the  gas  may  be 
leceived  in  jars  filled  with  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  when  the  C.  rises  into  the  jar, 
and  dbplsces  the  water.  When  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  yellowish-green  gas  with  a 
peculiar  and  sufTocating  odor,  is  not  combustible,  and  a  very  feeble  supporter  of 
ordinary  combustion.  A  lighted  candle  placed  In  it  bums  with  a  very  smoky  flame, 
owing  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil  alone  burning,  and  the  carbon  being  liberated.  Several 
of  the  metals,  such  as  antimony,  copper,  and  araenic  in  a  flue  state  of  division,  or  In  the 
■condition  of  thin  leaves,  at  once  become  red  hot,  and  bum  when  introdaced  Into  tbe 
gas.  A  piece  of  thin  paper  soaked  in  turpentine  likewise  bursts  into  flame.  C.  has  the 
eymbol  Cl,  and  the  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  85.3.  It  la  a  very  heavy  gas,  nearly 
S^t  times  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  2,470  (air=:1000);  it  is  soluble  in  cold 
water  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  of  C.  in  one  of  water,  and  yields  a  solution  resem- 
bling the  gas  in  color,  odor,  and  other  properties  The  principal  properties  of  C.  are 
those  of  a  bleacher  of  cotton  and  linen  (see  Blbachikg),  and  a  most  powerful  disinfect- 
ant (q.v.).  The  gas  can  be  condensed  by  pressure  and  cold  into  a  transparent  dark 
greenish-yellow  tunpid  liquid,  with  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1880  (HaO^lOOO),  which  also 
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poflseflsee  bleaching  properties,  and  a  most  powerfol  odor.  On  tlu^animal  gjfiitem  C 
acta,  In  very  minute  quantity,  hy  producing  a  sensation  of  wannth  in  the  resi^ratwy 
pasrages,  and  increasing  the  expectoration :  in  large  quantity,  by  causing  spasm  of  the 
glotti^  violent  cough,  and  a  feeling  of  BuffocaUon.  The  vorfcmen  in  uiemical  manu- 
factories,  who  get  accustomed  to  the  C.  m  small  quantity,  are  generally  stout — at  least, 
'lay  on  fat — but  complain  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  which  they  correct  by  taking  chalk, 
and  also  sufler  from  the  corrosion  of  their  teeth,  which  are  eaten  away  to  Btomps. 
The  antidotes  to  the  evil  ^ects  of  the  Inlrodnctioa  of  C.  into  the  Inngs  are  ibe  inhau- 
tion  of  the  Taper  of  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  (Alorofoim;  but  the  two  latter  dwuld 
never  be  resorted  to  except  under  medical  superrldon. 

0.  unites  with  the  m^ala  and  mai^  other  nibstancei  to  form  an  eztendvo  chw  of 
salts  known  as  cAloridet. 

OHLOUTE  (Gr.  cAfilrvu,  green),  aa  abundant  mineral,  condsting  of  rillcs,  ainmtu, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  somewhat  variable  proportions.  It  is  of  a  green 
color,  rarely  occurs  crystallized  in  hexagonal  crystals,  sometimes  foliated  like  talc  It 
is  rather  soft,  and  is  easily  broken  or  scratched  with  a  knife.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
la  with  diflSculty  fused  on  thin  edges.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  tide  lij  yleidhig 
water  In  a  closm  tube. 

CEWBITE-BCHUT,  or  Chix>bitb-6LATB.  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is 
abundant  in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  some- 
times with  feldspar  or  mica. 

OHLO'BOBTKE  Is  a  patent  or  quack  medicine  of  considerable  popularity.  Invented 
bv  a  Dr.  Collis  Browne,  but  largely  imitated  by  various  chemists.  It  contains  opium, 
cnloroform,  prusslc  acid,  and  probably  Indian  hemp,  and  is  flavOTed  with  sugar  and 
peppermint  As  it  is  apt  to  separate  into  two  liquids  on  standing,  it  shoi^d  never  be 
taken  unless  it  has  previously  been  well  shaken ;  and  as,  in  taking  a  dose  of  chlOTodyne, 
the  patient  swallows  an  unknown  quantity  of  three  or  four  of  the  deadliest  ptrfaona  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  always  adnsaUe  to  b^in  with  small  dosea.  It  is  ungaei- 
tionaUy  a  compound  which  sometimes  succeeds  in  allaying  pain  and  inducing  sleep, 
when  opiates  have  filled;  but  whether  a  physician  is  justified  in  recommending  a  rem- 
edy with  the  composition  of  which  tie  is  unacquainted,  is  a  doubtful  queatiCHL  Ten  or 
fifteen  drops  is  the  average  dose. 

CHLO'BOTOBX,  or  Trichi^bicbthakb,  CHClt,  was  originally  discovered  by 
Liebig  hi  1881,  and  experimented  upon  by  Ihimas,  and  was  long  known  only  to 
sctentific  <diemist8  as  a  rare  or«uiio  body,  possessing  interest  from  bemg  one  of  a  aeries 
of  organic  snbstances,  but  not  Known  to  possess  any  properties  iitely  to  call  it  into  use, 
or  even  likely  to  let  it  be  known  name  to  the  general  public  The  remarkable  power, 
however,  which  it  possesses  of  producing  anssthesia,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  C. 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  materials  employed  are  alcohol,  water,  and  bleaching 
powder,  and  the  proportions  are  four  parts  of  bleaching  powder,  to  which  sufBcient 
water  is  added  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  thereafter  one  part  of  spirits  of  wine;  the 
whole  is  introduced  into  a  capacious  retort,  which  most  not  be  more  than  lialf  filled, 
and  heat  being  applied,  the  C,  accompanied  by  water  and  a  little  alcohol,  distills  over. 
As  the  C.  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  not  readily  miscible  therewitli,  two  layers  of 
liquid  are  obtained  In  the  receiver — the  upper  being  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  lower 
bang  chloroform.  The  upper  liquid  being  cautiously  poured  off,  the  C.  Is  agitated 
with  fused  carbonate  of  potash,  which  abstracts  the  remaining  traces  of  water,  and  on 
■nbsequent  rodistillation  the  C.  is  obtidned  pure  and  ready  for  use. 

C.  18  a  highly  limpid,  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  which  is  very  volatile,  has  a  charac- 
teristic and  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste.  It  has  a  specific  rravity  of 
nearly  1500(water=1000),  being  half  as  heavy  again  as  water,  and  boils  at  Iti' F.  (61*  C). 
It  is  not  inflammable  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  will  not  take  fire  when  a 
light  is  brought  down  upon  it;  but  when  thrown  on  red-hot  co^s,  it  bums  with  agreen 
/flune,  evolving  much  smoka  It  is  allgfatiy  aoluble  in  water,  but  more  readily  mixes 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  camphor,  amber,  copal,  and  other  renns,  wax, 
caoutchouc,  black  and  red  sealing  wax,  iodine  and  bromine,  as  well  as  strychnine  and 
other  alkaloids.  Its  purity  may  be  determined  by  placing  some  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate,  when  no  alcoholic  or  other  odorous  subsUnoe  should 
be  even  momentarily  recognized ;  and  by  agitation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  when,  on  settling, 
Uie  C.  should  readilv  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  vitriol,  and  the  two  layers  of  liqiud 
rem^n  colorless.  The  employment  of  C.  os  an  anssthetic  has  already  besn  eonsjderwi 
under  Anasthbsia  ;  but  it  may  be  here  repeated  tiiat  C.  Is  a  substance  tliat  cannot  be 
too  cautiously  dealt  with,  and  that  it  should  never  be  administw^d  except  in  the  pres- 
ence and  by  the  sanction  of  a  medical  practitioner.  When  skillfully  given,  It  is  among 
tiie  sKFest  of  all  anaesthetics,  and  the  greatest  boon  HaX  chemistry  has  bestowed  cm  snf- 
forii^  humanity. 

CHLOSO  HETE'TL,  ur  McTcrxLURS  BiCHLORros,  CHtCli ;  a  liquid— clear,  volatile, 
of  pleasant  odor;  when  inhaled,  producing  anfesthesia  more  quickly  than  chloroform, 
and  usually  free  ttom  disagreeable  consequences.  Like  chloroform,  not  abeotutaly 
safe. 
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OHLO'BOFEnL  (Or,  MdTM,  green,  and  j^jfUon,  a  leaf^  the  Bubetance  to  which  the 
leases  and  other  parte  of  plants  owe  their  green  color.  It  Is  somerwhat  anakwons  to 
wu.  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  bat  insoluble  in  mter,  and  floats  !n  the  fluid  of 
the  cells,  in  the  form  of  minute  granules.  TAght  is  indiBpens&bte  to  its  fonnatioo,  and 
hence  arises  the  familiar  phenomenoa  of  blanclilng  (q.v.),  either  from  accidental  causes, 
or  by  the  art  of  g^irdener.  Young  leaves  do  not  exhibit  so  deep  a  green  as  those 
which  hare  been  longer  exposed  to  the  light;  and  the  green  of  a  leaf  generally  deepens 
till  it  begins  to  change  into  the  tints  of  autumn.  BySra  wHdia,  and  otlier  minute  ani- 
mals, appear  to  owe  their  green  color  to  a  substance  analogous  to  chloropbylL 

OHLO'BOPB.  See  Gobh-Flt  and  Whb^t-Flt. 

OKLOBO'SU  (Gr.  ehtSnt,  pale  green),  a  peculiar  form  of  aneemia  or  bloodlessnes^ 
common  in  young  women,  and  connected  with  the  disorders  incident  to  the  critical 
period  of  life.  Itlias  t)een  called  the  green  tiekneM,  from  the  peculiar  dingy  greenieh- 
yellow  hue  of  the  complexion;  the  green  color,  however,  is  not  always  characteristic. 
The  disease  is  attended  with  veiy  great  debility,  and  often  with  breatnlessness,  palpita- 


eaae  present,  however,  (Tmay  be  pronounced  curable  in  a  laige  propOTtiim  of  casea 
The  principal  means  to  be  employed  are  air,  exercise,  often  aalt-water  batba,  the  use  of 
iron,  with  a  nutritions  and  rather  stimulatiog  diet,  and  purffativea  U  required;  together 
with  such  special  remedies  as  are  adapted  for  restoring  ddScient  BecnUoni,  and 
Ing  the  entire  fenude  ^stem  <A  organs  Into  a  natoial  condition. 

GHLOBO'Sn,  a  diseased  state  of  plants.  In  which  a  sickly  green  or  greenish-yellow 
color  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  lively  hue.  Sometimes  only  a  particular  shoot  is 
affected  by  it,  but  very  generally  Uie  whole  plant;  and  it  seems  to  depend  upon  causes 
which  render  the  plant  altogether  unhealthy,  the  pallid  appearance  bemg  merely  symp- 
tomatic, and  not  only  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  but  all  the  functions  of  vegetable 
life  being  languidly  and  imperfectly  carried  on.  Bad  seed,  damp  soil,  and  coid  wet 
weather,  appear  to  be  the  moat  common  causes  of  chlorosis.  Plants  affected  by  this 
disease  are  often  to  be  seen  among  crops  generally  healthy ;  but  whole  crops  of  grain, 
potatoes,  etc,  sometimes  pwlsh  frraa  it^  <«  are  much  diminished  in  value.  Fruit-trees 
also  suffer  firom  it 

CHLOBOXTLOH,  planto  of  the  <wder  cedrelacaK,  the  fruit  having  only  three  cells 
and  splitiing  into  time  parts.   The  satin-wood  of  ImUa  is  a  specimen. 

OTO&TE,  JosBPH  HoiKiBs,  lawyer,  b.  Sidem,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  18SS;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1852,  and  at  the  Dane  law  school,  1854;  admitted  to  the  bu-,  1865;  and  aftet^ 
wards  practiced  in  New  York.  He  was  counsel  for  Gen.  Fits  John  Porter:  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventy ;  president  of  the  New  Yorl^  state  oonatltntional  convention 
of  1804;  and  unsuccessful  candidate  for  U.  8.  senator  In  1801. 

OHOATB,  RuFDS,  LUD.,  1109-1859;  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  In  1824  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Danvers,  soon  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  1825  and  1827 
was  a  representative  and  a  senator  In  the  state  legislature,  lu  18^  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  removed  to  Boston.  Jn  1841  he  was 
chosen  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  Daniel  Webster's  unexpired  term,  the  latter  having  been 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  In  1840  he  resumed  law  practice  in  Boston,  and  in  165S 
was  chosen  attorney-general  of  the  state.  His  mind  was  acute,  hts  scholarship  broad 
and  fine,  his  rhetoric  magnificent.  For  many  years  he  was  recognized  as  the  foremost 
lawyer  of  New  England,  and  was  especially  renowned  for  eloquence  in  {heading.  His 
more  famous  efforts  were  a  enlo^  on  President  Harrison,  an  address  cm  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,,  and  a  eulogy  on  Daniel  Webster.  His  wwks  and  correspondence  have 
been  published. 

OHOCABD,  or  CaoqiTABD,  Pyrrhocorax,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  crow  family  (comida;), 
differing  from  the  chougtis  In  having  a  shorter  bill,  which,  however,  is  arched  lilce  theirs, 
hut  resembling  them  In  their  habits.  The  only  European  species  is  the  Alpine  C,  also 
called  Alpine  chough,  and  Alpine  crow  (P.  pyrrhocornx).  It  Is  about  the  size  of  a  jack- 
daw, of  a  brilliant  black,  with  yellowish  bill  and  red  feet. 

OBA'QO.  a  bay  and  province  of  New  Granada,  In  South  America. — 1.  The  bay,  form- 
iag  part  of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  receives  the  Atrato  (q.v.),  a  stream  of  note  in  connection 
wuh  interooea^e  communication.  Its  lat  and  long,  are  about  8'  W  n^.  and  7T  80* 
west.— &  The  province  forma  the  w.  pntlon  of  the  department  of  Cauca  (q.T.). 

OEOCOLATX  is  made  flrom  tiie  seeds  of  theobroma  eaeao  (see  CocoAi  xeduoed  to  a 
fine  paste  in  a  heated  Iron  mortar,  or  by  a  machine,  and  mixed  with  pounded  sugar  and 
spices,  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamom,  vanilla,  etc.  The  paste  is  then  poured  into 
molds  of  white  iron,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  C.  Is  sometimes  made 
without  spices,  but  is  then  more  generally  called  cocoa  The  paste  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  flour,  and  with  Carrageen  or  with  Iceland  moss;  and  for  medicinal  purposes  with 
duchona,  etc.  C.  la  used  as  a  beverage,  and  for  this  purpose  Is  dissolved  in  hot  water 
or  milk.  Sometimes  the  yolk  of  an  egg  Is  added,  and  sometimes  It  Is  dissolved  in 
soup  or  wine.  It  is  also  employed  In  making  certain  liqueurs.  In  a  pure  state,  tt  soon 
satisfies  the  appetite,  and  is  very  nourishing;  when  it  contains  spices,  it  Is  also  stimu- 
lating. Good  G.  is  externally  smooth,  Ann,  and  shining— not  gritty  in  the  fracture — 
easily  soluble,  aromatic;  not  vischl  after  having  been  liquefied  and  cooled,  but  oily 
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on  the  surface,  and  leaves  no  Bedlment  of  foreign  substances.  C.  Is  adulterated  l> 
numy  ways,  by  mixing  it  with  rice-meal,  oatmeal,  floor,  potat04tai9ct)LToasted  hazel- 
nuts  or  almonds,  and  with  benzoin,  atorax,  etc.,  in  place  of  vanilla.  The  Mexican^ 
from  time  immemorial,  were  accustomed  to  prepare  a  beverage  from  roasted  and  pounded 
cocoa,  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  maize-meal  and  spices.  This  they  called 
chocolatl  (ehoeo,  cocoa,  and  lati,  water).  Prom  the  Americans,  the  Spaniards  derived 
an  acquaintance  with  C,  and  by  them  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1520-  C.  is 
used  in  South  America,  Spain,  and  Italy,  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  althoo^ 
it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Qermany.  Its  use  u  Britain  has  given  plaoe  in 
a  great  measure  to  that  of  the  simpler  cocoa. 

CHOCOLATX  BOOT.  See  Osinc. 

CHOCTAW,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Alabama,  on  the  IQasiasippl  border;  916  aq.m.;  pop>  "M^ 
17,026,  Includes  colored.  It  is  watered  by  tributaries  cnC  the  Tombigbee.  Pioduettool 
chiefly  agricultural.   Co.  seat,  Butler. 

CHOCTAW,  a  co.  in  central  Mississippi,  on  Big  Black  river;  ^  sq.m.;  pop.  "VK 
10,847,  includ.  colored.   Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.    Co.  seat,  Chester. 

CEOCTAWS,  or  Chahtab,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  now  occupying  a  portlot 
of  the  Indian  territory  on  Bed  river,  numbering  about  16,000,  and  possessing  10,450 sq.m. 
ot  land.  When  first  known  to  Europeans  th^  occiy>ied  the  country  now  fonoing 
the  w.  part  of  Alabama  and  a.  part  of  llfissis^ppL  'When  Louidana  was  settled  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Natchez.  By  deneea 
they  became  friendly  to  the  English,  and  in  1796  they  recognized  the  supremacy  o*  the 
federal  government.  About  IwO,  they  began  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mlssisrippi  In 
the  war  with  England  and  the  Creek  war  mey  did  great  service  to  the  union.  Georgia 
gave  them  special  privileges,  even  making  them  citizens,  but  thev  preferred  to  emigrate, 
and  were  all  gone  soon  after  1880.  In  1818,  missions  were  estabuslied  among  them.  In 
the  civil  war,  they  went  with  the  confederates,  but  after  It  was  over  new  treaties  wen 
made  by  the  United  States,  slavery  was  abolished,  and  other  necessary  dianges  madek 
They  have  a  regular  conatitation,  prefaced  by  a  bill  of  rights.  Pree  males  SI  yean  old 
and  tAx  months  citizens  of  the  nation  are  voters.  There  is  a  house  of  representativee 
of  17  to  85  members  chosen  for  two  years.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  bj 
the  people,  and  ia  eligible  for  four  years  only  out  of  any  term  of  six.  There  are  courts^ 
supreme,  civU,  and  probate;  and  jusUces  of  the  peace.  Books  are  printed  la  their  Ian* 
guage,  and  a  newspaper  is  regularly  issued  eveiy  week  at  their  chief  town. 

CHODOWIE'CKI,  Daniel  Nicolas,  1736-1801 ;  a  Polish  painter  and  engraver  who 
designed  and  engraved  subjects  from  the  seven  years'  war,  and  subsequently  the 
"  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  series  of  mmiature  pamtlngB  that  made  him  at 
once  famous.  Thereafter  he  was  represented  by  his  work  in  almost  eveiy  laook  at 
importance  published  in  Prussia  hi  which  engravings  could  be  uwd.  StUl,  the  pteton 
of  '*  Galas  and  his  family  "  is  the  only  one  of  C.'s  uat  has  vrfaie  r^otatlon. 

OHCEHIX,  a  Qrei^  measure  of  capacity  variously  represented  as  equal  to  0.18(^ 
0.S48,  and  0.495  of  an  English  galton.  It  is  suppossd  to  liave  been  used  chiefly  for 
measuring  grain. 

CH(EB1I.1T8,  a  Greek  tragic  writer  of  the  time  of  Thespes  and  .^Ischylus.  He  was  a 
competitor  for  the  tragic  pnze  in  629  B.C.  It  is  said  that  he  took  18  prizes,  and  was  the 
aathor  of  100  tragedies,  besides  other  works  that  have  been  lost. 

CHffiKHUB  OF  Sahob,  a  Greek  writer,  b.  Sbout  470  B.a;  author  of  a  poem  treat 
ing  of  the  wars  of  Greece  with  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Fragments  Ot  his  vnitings  have  Iwsa 
preserved  In  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Josephus,  and  Ephorua. 

CEOEB  (Lat  ehortu).  In  Its  literal  sense,  the  C.  is  the  portion  of  the  church  devoted 
to  the  singers;  and  in  all  descriptions  which  concern  the  ntual  it  is  so  limited,  Includhig 
only  the  space  from  the  western  door  or  screen  to  the  end  of  the  stalls,  whilst  the  part 
from  the  stalls  eastward  to  the  high  altar  is  called  the  presbytery.  But  in  ordinair 
luiguage,  and  even  as  used  by  architects,  it  denotes  the  entire  space  which  is  Indosetl 
for  tlie  performance  of  the  principal  part  of  the  service.  In  this  sense,  it  includn  the 
O.  proper  and  the  presbytery,  and  corresponds  to  the  chancel  in  parish  churcbeSL 
Where  the  church  Is  cruciform,  and  the  term  is  confined  to  the  eastern  limb,  it  comes 
to  be  entirely  different  from  the  C.  In  the  ritual  sense,  or  the  stall-place,  which  In  sudi 
a  building  iscommonly  situated  either  under  the  tower  or  in  the  nave.  In  large  churches; 
the  aisle  generally  runs  along  each  side  of  the  C,  and  frequently  passes  across  the  & 
end  of  it;  an  arrangement  which  is  very  common  in  the  laiger  churcnes  of  theconttneOI 
which  have  polygonal  or  semicircular  terminations. — 0,  is  also  tiie  name  given  to  the 
singers  of  the  choral  service. 

GEOIB-SOBEEV,  or  Choib-Walx.,  the  screen  or  wall  which  divides  the  diolr  and 
presbytoy  from  the  dde  aisles.   It  is  often  very  richly  ornamented. 

OEOXBEin.,  CLAtnn  Ahtoinb  Oabbibl,  Due  de,  1760-1838;  a  col.  of  dragoons 
during  the  French  revolution,  and  a  warm  supporier  <n  the  royal  cause.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  rescue  Louis  XVI.  fromtherevolutionlsts.  but  the  royal  party  was  i^captured, 
a  price  was  set  upon  C's  head,  and  be  was  compelled  to  fly.  He  r^sed  a  x^^ment  w 
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husRSTB  andjoined  the  Toynlist  anny.  He  was  fioally  taken  prisoner  and  confined  at 
Dunkirk.  He  escaped,  and  sailed  for  India,  but  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France, 
captured,  and  condemDed  to  death.  Yet  be  escaped  death,  and  at  the  restoration  he 
was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  Louis  XVIU.  In  the  revoluUoQ  of  1880,  he  waa  a 
prominent  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  afterwards  received  from  Ix>ui8 
Philippe  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  and  governor  of  the  Louvre. 

CHOUKVL-AIIBOISB,  Ermmra  FsAmjom,  Due  de.  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  was  h. 
June  18^719,  educated  07  the  Jeauits,  and  on  the  comi^etion  of  his  studlofl^  entered  the 
army.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  Austrian  wars  of  succession;  but  imly  after  he  bad 
attracted  the  fancy  of  the  king's  mistress,  Madame  Pompadour,  did  fortune  also  really 
favor  him.  Through  the  influence  of  Madame  Pompadour,  he  was  made  lieut.-gen.  in 
1748,  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna  in  17S6,  and  due  de  Choiseul  in  1768. 
C.  now  became  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  family  league  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs 
in  Europe;  and  Id  1768,  at  the  close  of  the  war  so  disastrous  to  the  French  arms,  he 
obtained,  by  his  prudence  and  dexterity,  milder  tenns  for  his  nation  than  had  been 
expected.  This  made  him  veiy  popular,  as  did  also  his  successful  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Jesidts.  In  178^  Madame  Pompadour  died,  but  the  power  of  O.  contuiued  unabated. 
Be  conceived,  and  dmoet  canled  out,  s  plan  for  the  formal  emancipadon  of  the  Oalliean 
church  from  puwl  influence,  psid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  army  and 
navy,  developed  the  trade  and  inaustry  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  colonies,  and 
opened  up  anew  an  intercourse  with  Indik  whose  native  princes  were  assisted  by  French 
officers  in  tbeir  endeavors  to  expel  the  British  from  the  peninsula.  He  had  spies  In 
every  European  court,  and  so  ruled  all  diplomat  and  poUdcal  cabals,  that  the  empress 
of  Russia,  who  dreaded  him,  called  him  L«  Ooeher  de  PBurope  ("  the  driver  of  Europe'^ 
But  the  rise  of  Madame  Dubany,  who  succeeded  Madame  Pompadour  In  the  roral 
sffections,  gradually  slienated  Louis  from  his  aide  minister,  and  in  1770  he  retired  to  nil 
m^iiflcent  estate  of  Chanteloup,  where  he  lived  in  princely  splendor.  After  the  accea* 
Biott  of  Louis  XVI.,  C.  received  permlsston  to  letnm  to  Pans.  He  was  often  consulted, 
but  nerer  reeorerea  his  official  position.   He  died  May  7, 178B. 

0H0I8EUL-OOUTFZXB,  Maxib  Gabbdbi.  Flobxnt  Auoustb,  Comte  de,  17Sd- 
1817;  a  French  scholar  who  traveled  in  the  east,  and  published  in  1762  the  flrst  volume 
of  his  Vovoff^  Pitioreique  en  Qrice.  During  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the  rc^ 
cause,  and  afterwards  went  to  Bussia,  where  he  was  made  director  of  the  imperial 
libraries,  and  of  the  academy  of  flne  arts.  Another  part  of  his  work  appeared  in  1^, 
and  the  concluding  portion  in  1834,  after  his  death. 

CHOKS^^IEBBXT,  a  name  given  to  certain  nearly  allied  species  of  cherry  <q.v.),  of  the% 
bird-cherry  section  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus,  natives  of  North  America,  having  small 
fruit  in  racemes,  and  the  fruit  at  first  rather  agreeable,  but  tUFterwards  astringent  in  the 
mouth.  Some  confusion  has  long  existed  as  to  the  different  kinds,  and  theu  botanical 
names  (prunu*  or  ceraeut  virginiana,  teroUna,  and  horediU)  are  not  more  determinate 
than  the  popular  ones.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties  rattier  thaa 
distinct  qwcies.  They  have  a  considerabTe  resemblance  to  the  Portugal  laurel,  although 
the  leaves  are  decidnous.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuee  and  tonic,  under  the  name  of 
wGd  cherry  bark;  and  by  distilling  ii  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  asso- 
ciated vrith  hydrocyanic  acid,  called  oU  qf  toOd  cherry.  This  bark  allays  nervous  irrita- 
tion, and  is  particnurly  suitable  as  a  flrst  bmic  in  casesofrecoveiyfKHik  fever  or  inflam- 
mation. 

OEOKE-DAKP.   See  Cabbonio  Acm. 

OSOKDia,  the  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  or  of  the  passage  leading  to  it,  by  morsels  of 
food  imperfectly  chewed,  or  other  substances  accidentally  swallowed.  The  consequences 
of  C.  in  tiie  human  subject  are  serious,  and  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  witti 
the  parts  concerned.  Bee  Phastetz  and  (EaoFHAons.  What  follows  relates  to  the  C. 
of  catUe. 

Ciivwi.— These  may  be  classified  under  two  heads;  1.  Those  that  depend  on  the 
material  swallowed;  and  3.  Those  that  depend  on  the  animal  swallowing.  Under  the 
flrst  head  we  find  sharp-pointed  objects  which  become  fixed  into  or  entengled  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  throat  and  gullet;  solid  masses  too  large  to  pass  on  to  the  stomach; 
dry  farinaceous  materials  which  clog  in  the  passage.  The  second  class  of  causes  consists 
in  iafiammation  of  the  throat,  or  irritation  of  the  oigans  of  deglutition;  constrictions  of 
the  passage,  as  in  crib-biting  horses;  ulceration  of  toa  oesophagus,  wliich  Is  apt  to  run 
after  C.,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  relapse;  lastly,  without  any  disease  of  the  d^Iatatlng 
organs,  an  animal  may  be  (dioked  by  eating  too  greedily,  and  Imperfectly  mastfoatingw 
salivating  ite  food. 

Symipiomt. — These  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  obstruction.  If  high  up  in 
the  pharynx,  the  animal  cannot  swallow,  evinces  gr^t  distress,  and  attempte  to  cough 
up  the  object  Saliva  drivels  from  the  mouth,  the  animal  chews,  and  makes  an  ocasional 
ineffectual  effort  to  swallow.  The  breathing  is  veiy  greatly  disturbed.  In  some  cases  a  large 
himp  of  food  has  become  fixed  in  the  la^x  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  has 
suddenly  suffocated  the  animal.  When  the  obetruction  is  in  the  course  of  the  gullet 
down  toe  neck,  the  ^mptoms  are  rery  ^milar,  though  less  uigen^  and  there  is  idmtion- 
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allr  the  local  sign  of  swelling,  with  the  peculiar  haitlness  or  softness  of  the  sabBtance 
ladlcatiDg  its  nature.  When  an  animal  is  choked  by  a  subetance  lodgine  in  the  gullet 
within  the  chest,  the  sTmptoms  are  more  mysterious,  and  likely  to  miBleaa.  The  animal 
swallowa;  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  maj|  enter  the  gullet,  but  It  is  suddenly 
regurgitated  or  thrown  up,  as  in  the  act  of  Tomitiog.  The  distress  is  great;  and  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days,  unless  the  aoimal  is  relieved,  it  dies  of  prostration.  In  the 
ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  in  any  case  of  C.  arise  from  the 

SLUnoh  becraoing  distended  by  gas.  Thu  condition  will  be  treated  under  the  head 
ana. 

TVeatment. — Remove  the  obstruction  with  the  hand,  when  you  can.  Cause  the  animal 
to  swallow  the  substance,  if  possible,  by  giving  it  water  or  oil.  Carefully  push  the 
offending  went  down  by  a  probang,  if  it  is  possible  to  effect  this,  and  if  withdrawal  by 
the  mouui  iu  impracticable.  In  some  cases,  the  gullet  has  to  be  cut  into  by  a  qualified 
•urveon.  After  a  case  of  C,  keep  the  animal  on  soft  food,  and  attend  to  its  general 
health.  In  order  to  avoid  a  relapse,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cattle. 

OBOLAOOOUX  (Qk.  ehotoa,  bile;  agein,  to  lead),  a  cathartic  medicine  which  Ineteam 
the  flow  of  bile.  Cholagdgue  acts  either  by  promoting  the  secretion  of  bile,  or  by  tatSA- 
tating  the  flow  of  bite  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodeoum,  or  by  huirying  the  bile 
through  the  intestines  before  it  or  its  contents  can  l>e  absorbed. 

OHOL'XBA,  a  Qreek  term  used  In  the  Hippocratic  writings,  but  of  indeterminate 
etymology,  being  derived  perhaps  from  ehoU,  bile,  or  from  choltra,  a  water-spout  or 
ffutter.  It  is  now  universailly  employed  in  medicine  as  indicating  one  of  two  or  three 
forms  of  disease,  characterized  by  vomiUng  and  purgbig^foUowed  by  great  prostration 
of  strength,  amounting  in  severe  cases  to  fatal  coUapee.  Ihe  ruietj  caUed  ehetera  aieoa 
(dry  C.)  by  ancient  writers  ^  which  collapse  and  death  take  place  without  discharges) 
is  comparatively  rarely  observed.  The  milder  forms  of  C.  occur  almost  every  summer 
and  autumn,  even  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  are  hence  termed  bv  some — ^tn  reference 
to  this  country,  and  by  way  of  contrast—British  or  summer  C;  wnile  the  more  devas. 
teting  and  fatal  fonuK  of  the  disease  are  generally  supposed  to  originate  only  in  tropical 
countries — es^ially  in  India — and  thence  to  be  propagated  epidemically  over  vast  pop 
nlatlons,  and  in  a  somewhat  regular  geographical  course,  reaching  this  country  ustuliy 
through  Persia,  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  Russia,  and  the  Baltic,  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing to  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  the  south  of  Euro^  These  very  fatal  forms  at  the  disease 
are  oommonly  called  AsiaUc,  Oriental,  or  epidemic  O. ;  sometimes  chotera  morbus,  or 
pestilential  cholera.  The  milder  forms  are  sometimes  aJio  called  bilious  C. ;  and  the 
severer,  spasmodic  C,  from  the  character  of  the  symptoms  In  each.  Some  writers  of 
^great  authority  are  inclined  to  consider  the  two  forms  as  one  disease,  varyinK  in  indi- 
vldu^  cases  and  according  to  season.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  always  poesible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  form  from  the  other  in  particular  instances;  but  the  marked  difference 
between  the  mortality  of  groups  of  oases  of  British  C.  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Oriental 
or  A^tic  C.  on  the  other,  renders  it  probable  that  there  is  something  in  the  laUer  dis- 
ease which  amounts  to  a  distinction  in  kind.  Whether  in  the  milder  or  severer  form  C. 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  period  of  premonitory  symptoms,  when  the  more  distinctive 
characters  of  the  disease  are  not  established;  the  case  resembling  one  of  common  diar- 
rhea (q.v.)  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  At  this  stage  it  is  vety  apt  to  be  neglected,  and 
unfortunately,  in  the  severer  epidemic  forms  of  the  disease  this  is  the  only  stage  much 
under  control.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  epidemic  G.  is 
Oireatened,  every  person  attacked  with  diarrhea  should  make  a  point  of  placing  himself 
under  medical  Mlvice,  and,  if  possible,  of  escaping  from  any  sltuaticm  In  which  epidemic 
disease  is  known  to  be  prevalent.   He  should  also  be  parttcnlarly  attentive  to  diet,  and 


being  used  for  drink,  or  indeed  for  any  domestic  purpose.   Many  cases  of  C. ,  and  several 
local  epidemics,  have  been  traced  in  the  most  positive  manner  to  organic  impurities  of 
'       '    '  -  -     "         -     -  .    -  _  mucii 

for 

^   _    __  __      .   „  ^  especially 

whCTB  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from  places  poUnted  by  sewerage. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  a  work  such  as  this  to  present  a  minute  description 
of  fully  developed  C.  in  its  severer  or  Asiatic  variety.  It  is  truly  an  appalling  pesti- 
lence too  easily  reconilxed  hy  a  few  leading  features.  After  some  hours  ordays  of 
simple  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  vomiting  commences,  and  occurs  again  and  sgain. 
accompanied  by  frequent  and  extremely  copious  discharges  downwards,  at  first  of 
matters  colored  with  bile  as  usual,  but  In  the  end  of  colorless  and  turbid  fluid  resembling 
water  in  which  rice -has  been  boiled.  These  discharges  (often  to  the  extent  of  gallonsof 
Uquid),  flucoeeding  each  other  witit  the  most  alarming  rapidity,  act  as  a  drain  npon  the 
flnids  of  the  body  generally;  and  by  the  changes  they  efl^  upon  the  blood,  contribute 
to  bring  about  the  state  called  eoOapte.  In  this  condition,  the  patient  lies  moti<atkai 
and  apathetic,  except  when  tormented  by  cramps,  which  are  of  frequent  occnrrence ;  the 
surface  is  cold ;  the  finger  ends.  lips,  and  tip  of  the  nose  become  livid ;  tiie  eyes  an 
deeply  snnk  in  the  sockets,  and  often  bloodshot ;  the  tongue  is  clammy ;  the  breath  with- 
out any  sensible  warmth  when  caught  on  the  hand  ;  the  pulse  is  suppressed  at  the  wris^ 
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the  breathing  eztremelj  slow  and  feeble,  the  heart  jagt  audible  through  the  stetboecope. 
Piu;dDg  and  TomitiDg  bare  ceased;  even  the  orinary  aecretion  baa  dried  at  its  source. 
In  &et,  all  the  vital  processes  are  nearly  brooj^t  to  a  stand,  and  unless  reaction  comes, 
a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  a  few  hours,  suffice  to  bring  life  to  a  close.  Reaction  fn  the 
most  fitvorable  cases  is  gradual  and  without  acddent;  it  is  not  unfrequently,  however, 
accompanied  by  fever,  uosely  resembling  ^phns,  and  constitutiag,  at  least  In  tlie  tem- 
perate zone,  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  progress  of  cholera. 

Medicine  is  almost  powerless  agunst  C,  except  in  the  earliest  stages,  in  which  the 
treatment  usually  pursued  in  diarrhea  <q.v.}  has  sometimes  been  found  useful.  Very 
remarkable  temporary  restorative  effects  have  been  found  to  follow  the  injection  into 
the  veins  of  dilute  solutions  of  salhie  matter,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  salts 
of  the  blood  which  are  drained  away  in  the  discharges.  In  1802.  an  American  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  introduced  treatment  by  Intestinal  irrigation,  which  consists  in 
'  washing  out  the  lower  bowel  with  soapsuds  or  some  mild  antiseptic  by  injection,  the 
lower  Iwwel  being  the  seat  of  th^  cholera  bacillus  or  tpiriUvm.  This  treatment,  tried 
by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  Russian  cholera  hospitals,  reduced  the  deaUi  rate  ^m  00  per  cent,  to 
About  12  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

Several  epidemics  of  cholera  have  occurred  in  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of 
1888,  Irish  endgrants  brought  It  to  Detroit  by  the  way  of  Quebec.  There,  soldiers  going 
to  the  Black  Hawk  war  conhracted  it.  and  spread  it  uirough  many  of  Uie  Western  totis. 
Finally,  the  epidemic  reached  New  Orieahs,  where  6000  died  out  of  a  population  of 
00.000.  It  visited  the  country  again  in  1884,  1848,  1862,  1866,  1867.  and  1878.  The 
worst  of  these  visitaUons  were  In  1848  and  1806.  In  1892  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurred, 
owing  to  the  Immigration  from  Hamburg,  which  in  that  you  sofEsred  gn»Uy  xkom 
the  cholera. 

OHOLEBA  TKTUrunL  A  disease  of  infanta  characterized  by  intestinal  disturb* 
ance  more  or  less  obstinate  aad  dangerous.  Opinion  is  unsettled  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  compldnt,  and  it  passes  under  different  names  in  different  countries.  In  this 
country.  I)e8ides  C.  I.  a  common  name  for  it  is  twnTner  complaint,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  hot  weather.  Most  British  authorities  describe  it  under  tlw  general 
head  of  diarrhea,  others  call  it  weaning  brash,  watery  gripes,  and  f^oleric  fever  of 
children.  In  France  it  has  various  nunes,  principally  alluding  to  its  location,  as  colo- 
enteritis,  follicular  enteritis,  and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  the  Tatter  name  being  also  the 
one  in  most  frequent  use  in  Germany.  But  the  disease  as  it  is  known  in  this  country, 
and  doubtless  elsewhere,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions,  which, 
however,  may  change  from  one  to  another  during  the  progress  of  the  case.  The  causes 
of  the  complaint  are  not  completely  setUed,  although  all  the  autiK^ties  agree  that  hot 
and  badly  ventilated  apartments  and  malaru  generally  are  highly  conducive  to  it  The 
older  American  piiysicians  were,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  accustomed  to  call  it  infan- 
tile bilious  remittent  fever,  and  many  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  those  nval  districts 
where  remittent  malarial  influences  prevail  have  much  of  the  character  of  remittent 
fever,  but  In  cities,  particularly  where  the  sewerage  is  bad,  and  the  streets  are  suffered 
to  be  choked  with  decaying  garbage,  the  diarrhea  has  more  the  character  of  that  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  many  of  ihe  symptoms  are  of  a  general  typhoid,  that  is,  of  a  weak 
nervous  cltaracter.   Too  high  a  heat  maintained  in  the  nursery,  will,  if  continued, 

Soliab^  so  alter  the  functions  of  secnticHi  as  to  bring  on  the  disease;  especially  if  the 
et  is  defective,  as  from  poor  milk,  or  the  injudicious  giving  of  solid  articles  of  food. 
It  sometimes  comes  on  very  suddenly,  but  is  often  insidious  m  its  advances,  deluding 
the  mother  and  funily  wiUi  the  idea  that  it  is  merely  a  temporaiy  dlarriiea  that  wiO 
soon  pass  away,  or  can  easily  be  relieved.  The  attack,  however,  may  commence  with 
violent  symptoms,  and  there  will  be  much  excitement  of  tbe  circulation,  with  vomit* 
ing  and  purging.  There  is  in  all  cases  great  weakness  of  the  digestive  and  assimi< 
latire  powers,  llllk  wldcfa  has  been  given  but  a  short  time  before  is  voided  by  the 
rectum  In  cords,  mixed  with  greenidi  slime  of.  various  depths  of  color,  and  contain- 
ing fibrinous  sfaieds  and  gelatinous  masses,  indicating  mucous  inflamnution,  utd  having 
a  peculiar  and  diagnostic  odor.  The  evscuations  are  preceded  by  coUc  pains,  often 
intense,  the  movement  tisuBlly  giving  temporary  relief.  The  abdomen  may  be  quite 
full  at  first,  but  gradually,  often  rapidly,  grows  gaunt,  with  more  or  less  rapid  emacia- 
tion of  the  whole  body.  The  child  becomes  peculiarly  fretful  and  impatient,  the 
expression  of  its  features  and  its  general  appearance  being  higlily  diagnostic  to  the 
experienced  observer.  In  advanced  stages  there  is  a  withered,  clammy  appearance  of 
the  liauds,  arms  and  livs,  peculiar  to  the  disease.  Witiiout  change  of  fur  or  diet,  or 
mider  bad  tre^ment,  ue  disease  usually  runs  a  rapid  and  fatal  course,  but  sometimes, 
under  fair  trat  not  decided  treatment,  the  sufferer  bes  for  several  weeks,  when,  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  death  is  more  likely  than  recovery.  There  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence, according  to  the  testimony  of  practitioners,  m  the  mortality  which  occurs  in 
the  practice  of  different  Individuals.  In  some  charitable  institutions  the  deaths  of 
cases  of  C.  L  run  as  high  as  70  pm*  cent,  even  under  as  good  hy^enic  regulations  as 
mi^  be  had  in  a  city,  and  many  private  phyucians,  from  the  result  of  their  practice, 
place  tiie  percentagiB  of  deaths  above  60  per  cent.  There  are  others  and  they  form  a 
VKtfi  portion  of  the  prctfiesdon,  who  maintain  that  imder  thdr  method  of  treatmmt  tlis 
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mortalitT  is  mnch  less,  racing  on  an  aTerage  from  10  to  25  jwr  mU.,  and  even  below 
this.  All  concur  as  to  the  importance  of  puve  air  and  proper  diet  Often  the  simple 
removal  to  a  mountainous  district  will,  alone,  result  in  recorery ;  or  even  a  change  from 
hot  to  cold  weather,  without  removal,  will  often  produce  decided  relief.  As  the  digea* 
tive  functions  are  very  much  weakened,  the  food  should  be  the  most  digestible  which 
cau  be  obtained,  also  nutritious.  If  the  case  be  one  in  which  the  child  is  suckled  by  the 
mother,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  her  milk  disagrees  with  it.  weaning  may  be 
advisable ;  but,  aa  a  rule,  the  mother's  milk  Is  the  best  food  for  a  child  under  14  months 
of  age.  When  a  child  Is  fed  from  a  botUe,  beef  tea,  made  either  from  fresh  beef,  or 
from  beef  extract,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Farinaceous  articles,  such  as  farina, 
tapioca,  com-slarch,  and  arrowroot,  are,  contrary  to  the  ill-advised  conclusions  of 
many,  not  proper  food  for  infants.  The  only  article  of  the  kind  tliat  ever  ought  to  he 
given  in  a  case  of  cholera  infantum,  is  rice  water,  which,  from  its  slight  astringent  prop, 
erties,  may  sometimes  be  given  in  moderate  quantities  together  with  good  milk  and 
beef  tea.  The  radical  difference  between  physician^  in  the  medical  treatment  aside 
from  hygienic  measures,  and  aside  from  any  reference  to  the  different  "sebools"  of 
medicine,  consists  In  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  opiates  and  astringmts, 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  psllistiTe  treatment,  aa  distinguished  from  that  which  seeks 
to  produce  a  decided  change  in  the  fnoctions  of  the  various  secreting  organs,  a  great 
majority  of  which  are  manifestly  much  deranged  in  the  disease  under  notice.  The 
bile  is  scanty  and  not  of  normal  character,  and  the  inflamed  and  highly  irritated  mucous 
membrane  of  many  parts  of  the  int^tin^  tract  interferes  greatly  with  the  functions  of 
the  mucous  gUnds  of  these  parts.  There  has  long  been  a  discussion  among  phyri- 
dans  as  to  the  Uierapeutical  Tuue  of  merciulal  preparations,  particularly  as  to  cauNmel, 

liminishing  inflammation.  It 


and  its  power  of  Influencing  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  dimi 

seems  proper  therefore  to  say  that  in  the  experience  of  the  most  succ^ful  physicians  it 
is  found  that  the  administratioQ  of  small  and  oft  repealed  doses  of  calomel  in  cases  of 
G.  I.  is  attended,  as  a  rule,  with  decidedly  beneficial  results ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  frequently  in  a  few  hours,  a  change  takes  place  for  the  better  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  fecal  evacuations  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  administration 
of  the  calomel  alone,  given  in  a  little  pulverized  sugar,  slightly  moistened  and  placed  on 
the  chlld'a  tongue.  In  quantitl^  from  one-twelfUi  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  and  repeated 
every  two.  three,  or  four  hours,  will  often  produce  decidea  relief ;  but  it  is  generally  advis- 
able, or  necessary,  also  to  give  a  slight  opiate,  such  as  paregoric  elixir,  and  perhaps  a 
few  drops  of  the  Idncture  or  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb.  Tbe  calomel  must  be  persisted 
in  for  several  days  after  the  evacuations  have  become  natural,  although  not  given  so' 
often.  It  is.  a  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions,  among  physicians  of  experience  that  an 
infant  cannot  be  salivated.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  child  grows  strong  and  hearty  uuder 
the  use  of  calomel  in  those  cases  when  the  secretions  are  much  deranged  and  the  system 
reduced.  In  doses  sufficiently  small  it  undoubtedly  possesses  tbe  power  %A  improving 
Bssimilstion.  Warm  baths,  or  rather  warm  sponging,  and  general  attention  to  deanli- 
Dess,  and  the  preservation  of  an  equable  temperature,  should  not  be  neglected. 

<JH0LE8TEBnnB  is  one  of  those  bodies  which  are  termed  by  chemists  lipoids,  or  non> 
aaponiflable  fats.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  gall  stones,  but  is  now  recoffnized  as 
an  ordinary  constituent  (although  occurring  in  very  minute  quantity)  of  bfle,  blood,  and 
the  tissue  of  the  brain.  It  likewise  occurs  In  pus,  the  contents  of  cysts,  and  other  mor> 
bid  fluid  products. 

It  separates  from  its  solutions  in  glistening  nacreous  scales,  which,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  appear  as  veiy  thin  niombic  tablets,  whose  obtuse  angles  are 
100°  SO',  and  whose  acute  angles  are  79°  80'.  Different  formule  have  been  assigned  for 
Its  compo(dttoa.  the  one  generally  accepted  being  C»H440>HtO.  It  Is  not  always  ver^- 
essy  of  detection  in  animal  fluids,  out  if.  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  adds,  and  alkalies,  anil 
its  solubility  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  fatty  substance,  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  similar  substances  by  the  measurement  of  the 
angles  of  its  rhombic  tablets.  The  best  method  of  preparing  C.  Is  by  boiling  gidl-stoiiea 
containing  it  in  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while  hot.  From  this  hot  filtered 
solution  it  crystallizes  aa  the  fluid  co^s. 

Chemists  have  obtdned  substances  known  as  eholetterUiM  and  cMHtevnM  tnm 
the  decomposition  of  cholesterine. 

CHOLXT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  M^ne,  82  m.  b.w.  of  Angers.  Here,  during  the  Vendean  war,  two  actions  were 
fought  in  1798,  in  both  of  which  the  royalists  were  defeated.  In  the  first,  they  lost 
their  brftve  Gen.  Bonchamm;  and  the  second  drove  them  across  the  Loire,  thus  vir- 
tnallT  deciding  the  war  agunst  them.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  woolen  and  mixed 
fiibrfcs,  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.   Pop.  of  commune,  '91, 18,891. 

OHOUA¥BTO.  See  Mktbioal  Febt. 

aSOltVLK,  a  once  fiourishing,  but  now  decayed,  t,  of  Mexico,  60  m.  to  the  e.s.e.  of 
th^  jiapital,  and  16  to  the  w.n.  w.  of  La  Poebla.  Cortes  found  in  it  90,000  bouses,  and 
as  many  more  In  the  subnrbs,  and  also  400  temples.  Nov  the  place  contains  only  about 
6,000  inhabitants.  Its  most  remarkable  memorial  of  aboriginal  times  is  a  pjrramid  of 
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day  and  brick,  sunnounted  on  the  top  by  a  chapel  of  Bpanish  origin.  Its  height  is  177 
ft.,  while  the  Bide  of  its  base  measures  480  yards.  C.  stands  on  the  table-land  of 
Afi»hii»/t,  at  an  elevation  of  6,&13  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

OSOFDSm.   See  Oelatirb. 
OEOHDBOPTSBT'On.   See  Cartilaoinoub  Fibhes. 

CHO'KXTSS,  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopodous  moUusca,  nearly  allied  to  the  well-known 

Esnus  produetw.   It  is  characterized  by  its  transveraely-oblone  shell,  and  byhaviag  the 
ng  margin  of  the  ventral  valve  armed  with  a  aeries  of  tubular  spines.  Twenty-nine 
spe^  have  been  described  from  the  paleozoic  formations.   See  mua.,  Bilubian  aho 

DSVOmAK  FOBBLLS,  voL  XTV. 

CBOtOB  ABCHXPELAfiO,  agroup  of  islands  oS  the  west  coast  of  Chiles  lat 44'  to 
«•  8.,  long.  74°  to  75°  west.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  moat  westerly,  all  are 
bare  and  scantily  peopled,  though  several  are  of  considerable  extent. 

CHOVa,  or  Khonsou,  an  Egyptiaa  deity  worshiped  at  Thebes  as  the  great  eldest 
■on  of  Amen-Ka  and  Uut,  ana  identified  with  the  moon.  The  Qreeks  thought  him 
to  be  a  form  of  Hercules.  Like  Horua,  be  is  represented  as  a  youthful  god,  his  form 
mummied,  wearing  the  lock  of  hair  at  the  right  side  of  his  head,  and  a  skull-cap 
parmounted  by  the  full  and  dichotomized  lunar  disk;  or  bawk-headed,  wearing  the 
same.  Be  holds  a  crook  and  whip.  He  was  a  celestial  deity,  and  at  a  later  time 
eonnected  witii  Thoth,  and  was  sud  to  have  proceeded  &om  Ku  or  Han,  the  celea. 
tial  waters.  A  tablet  found  in  a  temple  at  Eamak  which  was  dedicated  to  this  god, 
records  the  departure  of  C.  in  his  ark  In  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameaea 
yn,  to  the  land  of  Baktan  to  expel  a  demon  which  had  possessed  ue  daughter  of 
a  king  of  that  country  and  sister  of  the  queen  of  Egypt.  He  succeeded,  and  returned 
in  his  ark  17  years  later.  The  worstiip  of  C.  appears  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Ptolemiuc  period,  and  figures  of  the  goa  In  porcelain  and  bronze  are  not  uncommon- 
He  represents  the  youngest,  as  Ammoo  did  the  oldest,  of  the  divlna  circle. 

OHOHIA'LEB,  a  district  of  Klcaragua,  u.e.  oi  lakes  Nicarwua  and  Huiagua,  tra- 
versed by  the  Cordilleras,  along  the  slopes  of  which  are  valuable  mines.  There  are  a 
number  of  small  towns  peopled  chiefly  by  native  Indiana  Some  of  the  gold  mines  nov 
voited  by  them  were  worked  by  the  early  Bpanish  adventurers.  There  is  a  bed  of 
ooal  near  lake  Nicaragua.  The  grassr  phdns  among  the  mountains  support  lai^ 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle.   Tropical  fruits  grow  abundantly. 

CHOPIH  (Francois),  Fr£d&rio,  composer,  was  bom  in  Zela  Zowa  Wola,  t.8ar  War- 
saw,  Poland,  Harch'l.  1809  ;  and  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  17,  1849.  His  father,  Nicholas,  a 
Frenchman,  settled  in  Warsaw,  where  he  taught  at  the  LycSe,  and  afterwards  conducted 
a  private  school ;  and  his  mother,  Justine  £ryzanowska,  was  a  Pole.  Chopin  was  edu- 
cated 1^  his  father,  and  studied  music  under  Zywny  and  JoaefA  Eitner.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  vras  a  virtuoso  on  the  plan0f<nt&  and  had  composed  many  dances.  In  1828 
be  gave  concerts  in  Vienna  and  Munich  on  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  favorite 
in  artistic  circles,  numbering  among  his  followers  the  young  Liszt.  Chopin  gave  his 
Ufe  to  teaching  and  composmg,  and  played  but  little  in  concerts.  As  a  pianist  he  was 
noted  for  his  brilliaocy,  grace,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  and  capriclousneas  in  time  and 
rhythm.  With  the  exception  of  a  winter  in  Majorca  with  George  Sand,  In  1888,  and 
visits  to  Enghind  and  Scotland,  In  1848-18,  Chopin  passed  his  time  after  1830  In  Paris, 
and  is  buried  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  between  the  graves  of  Bellini  and  Chorubinl.  In  1886 
Liszt  introduced  him  to  George  Band,  with  whom  he  made  a  liaison  that  lasted  until 
about  1846,  when,  after  distorting  his  character  f  n  her  novel,  Lwreiia  JPtariani,  as  Prince 
Karol,  she  grew  tired  of  him.  Schumann's  opinion  of  Chopin  in  music  was  that  of 
*'  the  boldest  and  proudest  spirit  of  the  times. '  ^  He  wrote  almost  entirely  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  his  compositionB  have  never  been  excelled.  They  standalone,  and  are  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  strong  and  exquisite  In  sentiment,  delicate  and  poetic  in 
fancy,  uiginal  in  rhythm,  and  rich  in  tone-color.  The  Dolonaises,  mazurkas,  and  valses 
contain  many  effects  of  Polish  national  music  blended  with  French  culture  and  taste. 
Ohoi^D's  works  include  3  Concertos  in  E  minor,  op.  11,  and  F  minor,  op.  21 ;  Allerro 
de  conoert,  op.  46  ;  4  Ballades,  Barcarolle,  Ber9euse,  Bolero  ;  8  Ecossalses,  13  Grandea 
Bludes,  16  Etudes,  4  Fantasies,  S  Impromptus,  Marche  fundbre,  63  Mazurkas,  19  Noc- 
turnes, 13  Polonaises.  34  Preludes,  6  Rondos,  4  Scherzos,  4  Sonatas,  18  Talses  ;  Taren- 
teUe;  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  ;  Variations  ;  and  16  Polish  songs  for 
one  voice  with  iSanoforte.  See  Liszt.  Ohapin  (Paris,  1863) ;  Barbedette,  do.  (Paris,  1869)  ■ 
a^d  Karasowski,  Friedrieh  Ohopin,  tein  Ldien  (Dteeden,  1877). 

CHOFm  (Spanish,  ehapin),  a  high  clog,  or  slipper,  deriving  its  name,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  sound  cAap>  made  by  the  wearers  in  walking.  Chopines  were  of 
•astern  origin,  but  were  introduced  into  fdigland  from  Venice  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. ThCT  were  worn  by  ladies  under  the  shoes,  and  were  usually  made  of  wood 
corarad  vlui  leather,  often  of  various  colors,  and  frequentiy  painted  and  gilded.  Some 
of  theip  were  as  much  as  half  a  yard  high;  and  In  Venice,  where  they  were  usually 


worn,  their  heiriit  iiiatipgnlffliBd  tbe  anaUtr  of  tt»  ladj.  Tbe  0.  ia  mentioned  w 
Shakespeare  in  Sbinjet 
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OHOPTAJfX  BtVXK  rises  In  Delaware,  and  flows  b.w.  throuKb  that  state  and 

Maryland,  fonnuig  a  wide  estuaiy  as  it  neaia  Chesapeate  bay.  into  which  It  emptiafc 
It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  about  60  miles. 

OHOBA'GXC  KQHUKEVTS.  The  choragus,  or  person  at  Athens  who,  on  behalf  of  his 

tribe,  had  supported  the  chorus  (q.T.)>  and  who,  in  competition  with  the  other  tribes, 
had  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  perionnance,  received  a  tripod  for  a  prize; 
but  he  had  the  expense  of  consecratmg  it,  and  of  building  the  monument  oo  wtuch  it 
was  placed.  There  was  at  Athens  a  whole  street  formed  by  these  monuments,  called 
the  "  street  of  the  tripods."  A  fine  Specimen  stlU  remaining  is  called  "  the  obongie 
monument  of  Lysicrates." 

CK0BAOir&   See  CHOBira. 

CEO&JlLE',  a  musical  term  adopted  from  the  German,  means  a  melody  to  which 
sacred  hymns  or  psalms  are  sung  in  public  worsliii)  by  the  whole  congregation  in  unison. 
The  melody  of  the  C.  moves  in  notes  of  a  slow  and  strictly  measuredprogression,  and  of 
a  solemn  and  dijg^ifled  character  that  disposes  the  mind  to  devotion.  Althon^  the 
term  C.  is  now  amays  applied  to  the  music  ffiT  the  Protestant  ehuTCh,  it  belonged  to  the 
Christian  church  at  all  times,  as  melodies  still  In  use  can  be  traced  with  cntaln^  to 
have  been  sune  by  the  congregations  in  the  flrst  centuries  of  Christianity.  Among  these 
is  the  song  oi  praise  by  8t  Ambrose,  still  retained  in  the  Lutheran  church,  to  the 
words  "Herr,  Oott,  dich  loben  wir."  TheC.  is  intimately  connected  with  the  hiBtoivof 
music,  as  vocal  music  was  the  only  kind  used  in  worship  until  far  on  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  C.  is  precisely  what  our  psalm-tune  is,  or  rather  what  it  formerly  was.  and 
ought  again  to  become.  The  pure,  simple  C.  has,  in  a  great  d^ree,  been  cast  aside  in 
modem  times,  and  its  place  occupied  by  tunes  of  a  comparatively  puerile  style^  which 
U%  frequently  only  adaptations  of  operatic  songs  and  othlBT  profane  pieces. 

CHOBAL  MVSIQ,  the  ancient  music  of  the  church.   Hudc  in  parts  for  difEerent 

voices.    See  Bacrbd  Mnsio. 

CHOXAl  BEBVIOE,  the  mudcal  service  of  the  Catholic  diurch,  celebrated  by  a  full 
complement  of  clergjrmen  and  choristers  in  a  cathedral  church,  and  when  all  those  paits 

of  the  service  are  sung  as  ordered  in  the  rubrics. 

CHOBD.  The  C.  of  an  arc  of  a  curve  is  a  straight  line  joining  its  two  extremiUen.  A 
SOAU  OF  Chobds  is  used  in  laying  off  angles.  It  is  thus  constructed:  Let  AB  be 
the  radius  of  the  circle  to  which  the  scale  is  to  be  adapted.  With 
center  A  and  radius  AB  describe  a  quadrant  BEG.  Divide  the 
quadrantal  arc  B£C  into  nine  equal  parts  BD,  DE,  etc.  This  may 
OB  done  by  taking  a  radius  equal  to  AB,  and  from  the  oenters  B 
and  C  cutting  the  arc  in  G  and  F.  As  the  radius  is  always  equal 
to  the  chord  of  60°  or  {of  a  quadrant,  the  arc  OB  is  thus  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  BF,  FG,  GO,  aad  each  of  these  parte  may 
then  be  trisected  by  trial,  as  no  direct  method  is  known.  Draw  the 
chord  of  the  quadrant  BC ;  from  B  as  a  center,  and  the  chord  of  BD 
as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  at  10;  with  the  chord  of  BE 
as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  in  20;  with  the  chord  of  BF, 
describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  in  80;  and  In  a  similar  manner,  And  the  divisions  40,  60,  60, 
70,  80.  Then  the  arcs  BD,  BE.  BF,  being  arcs  of  10%  20°,  30",  etc.,  respectivdy,  the 
distances  from  B  to  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  are  the  chords  of  arcs  of  10°,  30°,  80°,  etc ;  so  that 
BC  is  a  scale  of  chords  for  every  10".  from  0°  to  00°.  To  lay  down  or  measure  angles 
with  such  a  scale,  the  arc  of  measurement  must  be  described  with  the  chord  of  60'. 

OHOU),  In  music,  is  the  simultaneous  union  of  different  sounds,  at  first  Intuitively 
reownized  by  the  ear,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  Invention  « 
the  Uiws  or  rules  of  harmony.  8ee  Habmony.  Chords  may  consist  of  from  two  to 
five  parts.  Absolute  chords  of  two  parts  are  produced  only  by  thirds  or  sevenths. 
Chords  of  more  than  two  parts  are  either  fundamental  chords  or  Inversions  oi 
them,  and  are  divided  into  concords  and  discords.  Tlie  union  of  sounds  in  ail  chords 
will  be  found,  on  analyxing  their  omnptment  parts,  to  be  an  admixture  «t  major  and 
minor  thirds.  The  oonunon  chord,  or  triad,  is  the  basis  <^  all  hannony,  and  con^ 


dsts  of  a  bass  note,  or  prime,  with  Its  third  and  fifth  above,  thus: 


■i 


nieae 


three  sounds  are  at  the  distance  of  a  third  from  each  other.  When  the  lowest  third  is  the 
greater  third,  as  above,  the  C.  is  a  major  chord ;  but  when  the  lowest  third  is  the  Inser, 


thus:  ~ 


a  perfect  fifth, 


ttie  C.  is  called  a  minor  chord.  A  chord  of  two  minor  thirds  oom- 
Uned  is  called  dimitdshed,  as  the  interval  from  the  lowest  note  to  the  highest  la  baa  than 
1,  thus:  ,   The  common  0.  admits  of  two  inveTslon^  aooord' 
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ing  u  ODB  or  oQwr  of  Hs  notes  is  made  the  bass,  or  lowest  note  of  the  0.>  fluu: 

i{i  i  II  -  II  .'  II 

FteidamenUI  Chord,  lit  InTerrion.  MlDvenlon. 
By  adtUng  another  third  above  the  common  C,  a  C.  of  four  parts  is  produced,  which  k 
called  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  because  the  highest  note  is  a  seventh  above  the  bus. 
When  the  C.  of  the  seventh  ja  produced  on  the  fifth  of  the  scale,  it  is  then  called  the 
dominant  seventh,  which  is  the  most  perfeiA  species  of  the  C.  It  then  consists  of  a 
major  third,  perfect  fifth,  and  minor  seventh,  which  is  the  next  harmonic  produced  by 
nature  al>ove  tbe  fifth.  The  0.  of  the  seventh  mav  also  be  formed  <m  any  of  the  notes 
of  the  major  or  minor  scale  taken  as  a  baas  note,  which  produoea  the  vartraes  of  maior, 
minor,  and  diminished  seventtis,  thns: 

DonlnaiitTtli.  IbjorTUi.      IDnorTth.  Dtaniniehed 7Ul 

^e  C.  of  the  seventh  admits  of  three  ioversionB,  according  as  the  notes  above  the  funda- 
mental note  are  used  as  bass  notes.  From  its  nature,  it  requires  a  re&olution,  and  is 
therefore  always  followed  by  a  common  C.  whose  fundamental  bass  is  a  fifth  IkIow  that 
of  the  seventh.  For  tlie  C.  of  the  ninth,  see  Hakhohy.  Tbe  first  proper  arranged  sys- 
tem of  chords  is  by  Rameau,  in  1730.  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  and 
improved  by  Marpur^  Kirenbeiger,  G.  Weber,  F.  Schneider,  Marx,  and  the  Jate  pro- 
fessor B.  W.  Debu  of  Berlin. 

CHOBVA  iQT.ehoreia,ti  dancing  or  jumping  a  disease  popularly  called  Bt.yitus*8  dance, 
and  consisting  of  a  tendencv  to' involuntary  and  irregular  muscular  contractions  of  the 
Hmbs  and  face,  the  mind  taxa  the  functions  of  tiie  brun  generally  being  quite  unaffected. 
The  spasms  of  0.  differ  from  thoee  of  most  <^er  convulsive  affections  in  being  unac- 
companied ritlier  by  pain  or  by  rlcidi^;  being;  in  tact,  momentary  jerking  movements 
indicating  rather  a  want  of  control  of  the  will  over  the  muscles,  than  any  real  excess  of 
their  contractions.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  resembles  merely  an  exaggeivtion  of  the 
restlessness  and  "fldgetinesa"  common  among  children;  in  others,  it  goes  so  far  aa  to  be 
«  very  serious  malady,  and  may  even  threaten  life.  Fatal  cases,  however,  are  fortu- 
nately very  rare,  and  in  the  lanra  majority  of  instances  the  diaeaae  yields  readily  to 
treatment  cazefnlly  pursued,  or  msaiqiearB  sptmtanecmaly  as  the  patient  grows  up.  C. 
Is  a  disease  much  move  common  among  children  of  6  years  old,  and  upwards,  than  at 
mnj  otherpeiiod  of  life;  it  is  also  more  common  among  female  cbildran  than  aimmg 
males.  The  treatment  generally  pursued  is  the  use  of  metallic  tonics,  sndb  as  tine, 
copper,  iron,  and  arsenic  ^the  last,  perhaps,  the  best),  sometimes  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied br  purgatives.  Exercise  in  the  open  ^r  is  also  to  be  recommended;  and  gymnas- 
tics afford  material  aid  in  the  cure.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  Bt.  Vitns^s  dance 
<dance  of  St.  Weit)  was  applied  origioally  in  Germany  to  a  different  form  of  disease 
from  that  above  referred  to— one  closely  approaching  in  its  characters  the  epidonic 
"dancing  mania,"  whicli,  in  Italy,  was  called  tarantism  (q.T.X 

CHOBEA  SOBIPTimirK.    See  Scbiykhkb'b  Paut. 

CHOBXE.    See  Mbtrical  Feet. 

GHOBEFIB'OOFI,  an  order  of  ministers  of  ancient  origin,  whose  functions  were  to 
assist  city  bishops  in  niral  districts  or  remote  places.  They  acted  in  a  subordinate  capa- 
«i^,  and  possessed  limited  powers,  acting  as  colleagues  or  vicars  of  the  bishops.  They 
possessed  the  privilege  of  attending  coundls  in  liuSr  own  ligbt,  and  not  merely  as  sub- 
stitutes for  bisnops.  At  first  tbey  were  confined  to  the  eastern  church,  but  be^  to 
multiply  in  the  western  church  in  the  5th  century.  Th^  were  succeeded  after  the  lOtb 
«.  by  archdeacons,  vicars-general,  and  rural  deans.  In  the  east  the  order  was  abolished 
hj  the  council  of  Bodices  about  865  a.d.  ^ 

OHOBIAKBUa.   See  MkbuuIi  Feet.  . 

CH0BI2T,  Henrt  Fotheroill,  1808-73 ;  an  English  author  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  musical  criticism.  After  long  effort  he  got  a  position  on  the  London  Atkenaum, 
and  for  85  years  conducted  the  musical  department  of  that  journal.  He  wrote  on  other 
subjects  besides  music,  producing  the  librettos  of  the  Amber  Witch;  the  May  Queen;  .SI. 
Oeetlia;  Ktnilvmih;  2he  Sapphire  I/eelUace;  and  Fhuat.  Other  of  his  works  are.  Oniii 
4h«  Sitearded,  and  Other  Taltt;  Bhetehm  of  a  SeapoH  Town;  Memoriaie  of  Mrt.  Hemaru; 
lAm,  a  TaU  qf  ihe  OoterieB;  Mvaie  and  banner*  in  Franee  and  Qermang;  Ppmg'rtt; 
OrHMgm  on  ModBm  German  Mume;  and  Thir^  Tmnf  Mvtieal  BteoOeetiont. 

OSOBOID  OOAT.   See  Etb. 

CBO'Bira,  among  the  andents,  meant  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers  em^c^ad  on 
festive  oocaslons  of  great  pomp,  and  also  in  the  performanca  of  tragedy  ana  comedj 
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on  the  «tue.  In  the  time  of  the  Attic  tngedr,  the  C.  contiated  of  a  group  of  person^ 
male  and  female,  who  remained  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  performance  as  specta- 
tors, or  rather  as  witnesses.  When  a  pauie  took  place  In  the  acting,  the  C.  either  sang 
or  vpokB  Terses  faftvlng  raferaice  tm  toe  subject  reprewnted,  which  served  to  increase 
the  impression  or  sensation  produced  by  the  performers.  At  times,  the  C.  seemed  to 
take  part  with  or  against  the  persons  In  the  drama,  by  advice,  comfort,  exhortation,  or 
dissuasion.  In  early  times,  the  C.  was  very  large,  Bumettmes  consisting  of  upwards  of 
fifty  persons,  bat  afterwards  it  was  much  reduced.  Its  leader  was  termed  the  cory- 
phsBus.  The  charge  of  organizinK  it  was  considered  a  great  honor  among  the  citizen* 
of  AUiens.  The  person  appointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  the  choragu*.  The  honor 
was  very  ezpenalre,  as  the  choragus  had  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incuired  in  training 
the  members  of  the  C.  to  perform  their  parts  efficiently.  Ther  were,  besides,  fed  and 
lodged  by  him  during  traimng-time,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  for  them  mssks  and 
dresses.  At  times,  the  C.  was  divided,  and  spoke  or  sang  antiphonally.  These  divisions 
moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  stage,  from  which  movement  originated  the  naming  of 
the  single  songs  or  stanzas,  such  as  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  How  the  musical 
element  of  the  ancient  C.  was  constituted  or  composed,  is  not  known  with  any  certainty. 
Possibly,  it  was  only  a  kind  of  rhythmical  declamation,  and  doubtless  very  simple.  It 
was  accompanied  by  flutes  in  unlsou.  With  the  decline  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  C. 
also  fell  into  disuse;  and  only  lately  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  produce  the  same  on 
the  stage  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  as,  for  example,  in  Schiller  s  Bride  of  Metsina, 
The  music  which  has  been  set  in  modem  times  to  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  does 
not  give  the  least  idea  of  the  original  music.  « 

In  modem  times,  by  C.  is  understood  the  union  of  singers  or  musicians  for  the  joint 
performance  of  a  musical  work.  C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  musical  composition 
for  numerous  voices,  either  with  or  without  accompaniment,  and  intended  to  express 
the  united  feelings  of  a  multitude.  The  musical  C.  is  the  only  artistic  means  by 
which  a  simultaneous  movement  or  sentiment  of  a  multitude  can  be  represented  in 
the  drama,  the  langn^e  or  text  being  always  of  a  simple  rhythm,  permitting  only 
of  a  limited  movement  suited  to  the  combination  of  &  mnltitude.  It  is,  however, 
not  always  necessaiy  that  eveiy  part  of  the  C.  should  manifest  the  same  feeling  or 
lentiment.  Two  or  more  parts  of  the  C.  may  act  against  each  other,  as  suits  the  pur* 
port  of  the  drama.  Double,  triple,  and  quadrnpte  choruses  are  found  in  the  old  Italian 
compositions  for  the  church.  In  modem  times,  the  C.  is  much  used,  and  with  great 
effect,  in  operas,  especially  those  of  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner.  In  oratorio,  the  C.  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  numbera  now  employed  to  sing  the  C.  far  exceed 
anything  attempted  a  century  ago ;  but  this  is  not  always  an  advantage,  for  the  (es^ 
must  necessarily  be  taken  much  more  slowly,  which  has  a  sluggish  effect;  while  increase 
in  die  number  of  voices  does  not  always  produce  a  greater  power  of  sound.  The 
C.  of  36  well-trained  voices  from  the  pope\  chapel,  who  sang  at  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  I.,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Pans,  i)roduced  a  far  greater  and  more 
wonderful  effect  when  they  entered  singing  the  Tit  es  Petru$,  than  another  C.  of  hundreds 
of  voices,  and  80  harps,  that  had  been  assembled  and  trained  for  the  some  occasion, 
in  expectation  of  sur^uslng  all  that  man  could  imagine.  The  greater  the  number, 
the  greater  la  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  unity.— C,  in  organ-building,  is  the  name 
given  to  stops  of  the  mixture  species,  some  of  which  contain  2,  &  4, 6, 6,  or  more  lupes 
to  each  note,  tuned  at  consonant  Intervals  in  relation  to  the  fnntumenul  stops. 

CHOKE  nr  AOmUr,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  that  kind  of  property  which  coosista 
not  in  possession,  but  in  the  legal  right  to  possess.  As  this  nght  can,  in  gEuenil,  be 
vindicated  and  made  available  only  by  means  of  an  action,  the  property  to  which  it 
relates,  whether  real  or  personal,  Is  called  a  thing  (r«s  or  cAom)  in  action,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  thing  already  in  possession.  Money  due  upon  bonds  and  bills,  goods  bought 
and  not  yet  delivered,  are  examples  of  choses  in  action,  as  is  also  the  right  to  compen- 
sation for  damage  occasioned  by  breach  of  contract.  "By  the  strict  rale  of  the  ancient 
common  law,  no  chose  of  action  could  be  assigned  or  granted  over,  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  litigiousness,  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  make 
over  to  a  stranger  his  right  of  going  to  law.  [See  Champbrtt.]  But  this  nicety  is  now 
not  80  far  regarded  as  to  render  such  a  transaction  really  ineffectual.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  substance,  a  valid  and  constant  practice ;  though,  in  compliance  with  the  ancient 
principle,  the  form  of  assigning  a  chose  in  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of 
trust,  and  an  agreement  to  permit  the  assignee  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  assigneri 
in  order  to  recover  possession.  .  .  .  The  king  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for 
he  might  always  either  grant  or  receive  a  chose  in  action  by  assignment."  The  law 
relating  to  ckoses  in  action  was  formerly  the  same  in  the  U.  S.  as  in  Eng.  But  in  many 
states,  as  in  N.  Y.,  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action  is  now  allowed  to  sue  upon  his  rigtit 
in  his  own  name.  The  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action,  however,  takes  it  subject  to  all 
defenses  which  might  have  been  interposed  to  It  hod  the  aeUon  been  Inonght  upon  it  bgr 
the  original  owner. 

CBOBOH.   See  Ck>BiA. 

QE08B0B8.   See  Khobed. 

OKOTA  SAOFOKE',  or  Naopobb  thk  Lesb,  a  division  of  Bengal,  British  India. 
The  area  of  the  division  is  26,906  sq.  m.,  and  In  ISei  the  pop.  was  4,628,792.   It  con- 
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tains  five  districts,  and  in  the  w.  or  8.W.  part  Is  occupied  by  sereral  minor  tributary 
states.  The  inhabitants  of  this  r^on  are  semi-barbarous,  but  there  are  many  traces 
of  an  early  clvlliEation.  The  countiy  is  for  the  most  part  wild  and  hilly,  consisting  ctf 
an  undolatins  plateau  8,000 ft.  above  the  aea.  Its  ditef  products  are  coal,  Jute,  tea,  and 
Indigo;  iron  u  also  found. 

OHORAV,  >  CO.  in  Montana,  on  the  Canadian  border,  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Missouri  river,  dnUned  by  the  Mtssonri,  th»  Dog,  Ullk,  Arrow,  Teton,  Judith,  Bear, 
and  other  rivers;  about  Sj7,280  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  4781,  besides  Indians.  Co.  seat,  Fort 
Benton. 

OHOTEAU,  a  co.  In  northwestern  S.  Dakota;  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  8.  It  Is  drained  by 
affluents  of  Moreau  river. 

OHOTTK,  E:HOTiir,  or  CHOCznr,  a  t.  In  Bessarabia,  on  the  river  Dniester,  46  m.  a.w. 
of  Kamieniec;  pop.  about  21,000.  It  Is  a  fortified  mlUtary  post,  and  once  bdon^d  to 
the  Turks,  but  was  taken  by  the  Russians  In  1789. 

CHOUAirS  were  bands  of  insurgent  royalists,  who,  during  the  French  revolution, 
oi^anized  a  reactionary  movement  m  Brittany.   They  obtained  their  name  from  their 


Chooan— a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  eJiat-huant  ("  screech-owl  — because,  while  he  and 
his  accomplices  were  engaged  in  their  nocturnal  wot^,  thev  were  wont  to  be  warned  of 
their  danger  by  some  one  on  the  watch  imitating  the  cry  of  Uiia  bird.  At  the  period  ot 
the  revolC  however,  he  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  clog-maker.  '  .The  first  indi- 
cations of  an  anti-revolutionary  spirit  in  Brittany  manifested  ttiemselves  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  1791,  when  several  trees  of  liberty  were  destroyed  at  night,  and  other  more 
serious  outrages  committed.  These  disturbances  were  fomentea  by  seditious  priests. 
In  1793,  an  insiurectlon  was  planned  by  themarquis  de  la  Bouarie,  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  two  ImitlierB  of  Lbiiia  XVL  The  agenta  of  the  marquis  entered 
into  communications  with  Jean  Cottereau— well  known  for  the  Teckless  audadtj  of  his 
cliaracter — and  other  smugglers;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  arrested,  the  carrying 
oat  of  the  insurrection  devolved  upon  the  latter.  The  Ohotiaiurie,  as  the  insurrection 
was  called,  ut  first  disgraced  itself.  Doth  by  the  drunkea  license  and  the  cruelty  which 
marked  it.  After  several  successful  exploits  of  the  guerrilla  sort,  Jean  Cottereau  perished 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  on  the  38th  Jiuy,  1794,  near  the  wood  of  Misdon,  the 
theater  of  nis  first  efforts.  Before  this,  however,  other  and  more  llluBtrious  leaders  had 
appeared  in  Brittany  to  direct  the  movement,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Georses  Cadou- 
dal  (q.T.)  and  Charette.  Throufdi  their  endeavors  it  was  more  widely  ateuded,  and  for 
a  time' seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  security  of  France,  but  waa  suppreeaed  timards  the 
close  of  1799.  Petty  apurta  of  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  till  about  1808,  when 
the  Ohottanarie  ceased  for  awhile.  In  1814r-15,  it  again  made  its  appearance  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loire ;  and  after  the  July  revolution,  was  once  more  excited  hy  the  duchess 
of  Berry  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of  "Bordeanx,  but  cnuhed  hy  the  energetic  measozes 
taken  by  M.  Thiers,  in  1880. 

OHOVOHf  FregUut,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  crow  family  {eorvida),  but  approaching  to 
the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  atarllnga  {t^i/miida).  The  length  of  die  bill  naa 
iodQeed  some  naturalists,  among  whom  was  Cuvier,  to  place  them  bedde  the  hoopoes' 
but  this  is  now  generally  reganud  as  an  error ;  they  a^ree  with  crows  in  having  their  oos- 
trOs  covered  with  stiff  bristles  directed  forward,  and  m  their  habits.  The  beak  is  longer 
than  the  head,  strong,  arched,  and  pointed.  The  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  The  only 
BSnropean  species  is  the  common  C,  Bometimes  called  the  Cornish  C,  or  red-legged  crow 
{f.graeuhu),  a  widely  distributed  but  very  local  bird,  inhabiting  the  Swiss^lps,  the 
Idgh  mounteins  of  Spain,  of  Greece,  of  India,  and  of  Persia,  the  s.  of  Siberia,  the  n.  of 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  the  British  sea-coasts;  but  almost  exclusively  confined  to  sit- 
uationB  where  there  are  high  cItSs.  In  these  it  generally  makes  its  nest ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  mined  towers.  Its  long  booked  daws  enable  it  to  cling  easily  to  a  rough  rock, 
but  It  seems  unwilHug  even  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives  in  societies  like  Uie  roolc.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  berries,  grubs,  and  grain.  It  is  eadly  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar  and 
forward,  and  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  the  curlosi^,  the  pilfering  disposition,  and 
the  delight  in  brilliant  or  glitt«ing  objects,  which  also  characterize  others  of  the  crow 
family.— Other  species  of  C.  are  known,  nativesof  Anatndla,  Java,  eta  See  illus.,  DEBl^ 
ETC.,  vol.  IV. 

CHOTTLES,  John  Overton,  i>j>.,  1801-^;  a  native  of  England,  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1834.  In  1837,  he  became  minister  of  the  Second  Baptist  church  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  Six  years  later,  he  went  to  New  Bedford;  in  1887,  to  Buffalo;  in  1841,  to 
the  Sixth  street  Baptist  church  in  New  York;  and  in  1843.  to  the  church  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  near  Boston.  In  1847,  he  returned  to  his  Newport  church;  and  in  1864,  accompa- 
nied Commodore  Vanderbilt  In  hia  yacht  voyage  to  Europe.  Among  his  publications 
are  Toung  Amerieans  Abroad,  and  The  Oniite  of  the  North  Stair  (the  commodore's  yachtL 
He  also  contributed  to  and  edited  Reveral  historical  works. 

OHOUTEATT,  Aitocste,  1789-1839 ;  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  pioneer  in 
north-westeru  settiementa.  With  hia  broUwr  Fidrre  he  was  the  founder  of  &  praent 
city  of  St.  Louis. 
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GHOirTEA.ir,  Ptkkse,  1749-1649  ;  braOieT  of  Angnste,  and  with  htm  the  imnider  at 
St.  Louis,  where  they  settled  In  1764.  The  two  were  members  of  an  ezpedlttoa  under 
Laclede,  sent  the  French  government  of  Loniriana  to  open  trade  in  the  re^jon  of 
the  Mfssonii  and  upper  His^ippi.  The  brothers  remaned  In  Bt  Louis  all  their  live^ 
Auguste  reaching  90  and  Pierre  100  years  of  sue.  Tbey  were  the  heads  of  laige  fand- 
Ues  of  bl^  stftnoing  and  great  wealth  and  Inflaence  In  Miasomi  and  adjoiidng  itate& 

GHXnmAir,  PiisBa,  1789-1865 ;  son  of  Piirre  Hbe  founder  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
all  his  life  engaged  In  the  fur  trade,  following  the  Indian  tribes  as  they  retired  before 
white  encroachment,  and  establishing  trading-posts  in  many  remote  points.  In  2884, 
lie  and  his  associates  bought  the  fur-trade  interests  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  extended 
their  operations  over  atl  the  regions  e.  of  the  Bocky  mountains  down  to  Mexica 
Chouteau  was  a  member  of  the  convoition  that  framed  the  first  conatitatkw  of 
Missouri 

OHOWAH,  a  ca  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  on  AlbemaHe  sound,  and  bounded  w.  by 
Chowan  river ;  220  sq.m.;  pop.  "90,  9107,  includes  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  com,  cotton,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Edeuton. 

GBOW'QEOW  (strictly  an  adjective,  nkeanlnc  ' '  mixed,"  "  miscdlanetnis. "  "  broken  "O. 
a  name  most  commonly  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  mixed  pickles,  made  originally  in  tu 
East  Indies,  but  now  imitated  daewhere.  Among  its  principal  ingredients  may  be  moi- 
tioned  iricklea,  onions,  cauliflower,  and  beans,  all  of  which  ore  iteeped  in  mustard.  A 
kind  of  Qilnese  sweetmeats,  coodsting  of  odda  and  ends  of  maga  ped,  ginger,  bamboo, 
ifymp,  pumelo  rind,  etc.,  is  called  diow-chow. 

CHOWi)£B.  In  the  fishing  villages  of  Brittany  (according  to  a  writer  in  Wotet  anS 
QuerieMf  4,  Ser.  VIL,  BSi, /aire  la  ehmidiin  is  to  provide  a  cafdran  in  which  is  cooked  a 
me&s  of  fish  and  biaoiit  with  aome  savory  condiments— a  hodge-podge  contributed  by 
the  fishermen  themselvtes,  each  of  whom  in  return  recdves  bu  share  of  the  preparea 
dish.  The  French  would  seem  to  have  carried  this  practice  to  America,  first  to  New- 
foundland, whence  it  aimad  to  Hova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  snd  New  En^nd. 
Chowdflr  is  described  nowaHSays  as  "  a  many-irfded  dish,  of  pork  and  fish,  potatoes  and 
bread,  onioni  and  tnmipa,  well  pcrapend  aad  ashed,  pilea  up  !n  layers  and  atewed 
together."  dder  is  somedmca  aaded.  New  Englanders  are  not  alone  in  ttielr  appre- 
ciation of  this  dish.  PIcnie  paztlea  to  Hw  ■eaihcirw  not  nnfreqnently  prepare  a  chowder 
from  clanu  or  fish  which  they  cateh  themsdvca.  Such  a  picnic  is  itself  called  a  eAswIir. 
The  best  known  form  of  chowder  la  eiom  cAowdor,  as  called  because  danu  form  one  fffihe 
principal  ingtediaott.  Anothervarie^isMf^iAMKiar.  Bee  Scheie  Be  Yare's  Anminmltmg, 
page  844. 

OEEESTOM'ATHT,  a  collection  of  extracts,  or  text  books,  useful  in  learning  a 
language,  or  in  gating  special  information. 

UBXSSM.  (Gt.  Aritma,  ointment)  is  the  name  given  to  the  oil  consecrated  on  hoff 
Tbursdaj.  in  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  1^  the  bishop^  and  used  inhap- 
ttsoi,  conflnnation,  orders,  and  axtreme  unelioii.  Tlim  are  two  Unda  of  C— tiie  OMb 
amiztore  of  oU  and  balsam,  ia  used  In  IwptiBm,  confirmation,  and  (n<den;  the  oOar, 
irtUciL  is  merely  plain      Is  used  in  extreme  nsclion. 

CHBTBOn,  the  name  of  the  white  vesture  laid  by  the  psiest  on  the  child  in  formar 
times  at  baptism,  to  dgnify  its  innocence.  It  was  generally  presented  by  the  mother  aa 
an  oflering  to  the  church,  out  if  the  chDd  died  before  the  mother  was  "  chuidied"  J^aiB, 
it  was  used  as  a  shroud.  By  ii  common  abuse  of  weeds,  C  came  to  be  an>Ued  to  the 
chUd  itself.   A  C.  child  is  a  child  in  a  C.  cloth. 

0HEI8T,  a  Utle  of  our  Savior  (see  Jisus),  now  in  general  use  almost  as  a  name  or  aa 
part  of  his  name.  It  ia  onjrinally  Greek,  sfgnifles  anotnied,  and  oorresponda  exactly  to 
meaning  and  use  with  tha  Hebrew  word  Messiah  (q.v.j;  so  that  thia  title  given  to  Jena 
of  Nazareth,  Is  lui  acknoviledgment  of  him  as  the  Savior  long  promised  to  the  house  of 
Jamh  and  to  &e  human  Jace.  As  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  were  anc^ted  on  be^ 
called  to  thdr  several  offlQes  (I  Kings  L  84,  I  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Exod.  xxix.  7],  ao  Um 
Savior  was  anointed  as  at  once  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  often  rap- 
presented  under  this  figure,  being  given  to  him  to  qualify  Ms  hmnan  natuze  for  all  that 
.belonged  to  his  mediatorial  office  and  work. 

J  The  whole  system  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  doctrine  of  tne  Person  of  Chbibt. 
|An  essential  diserence  necessarily  exists  on  almost  every  point  between  the  systems  of 
doctrine  midntained  by  those  who  do  and  by  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  a  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  his  person.  Some  of  the  early  heretics  maintained  aa 
opinion,  which  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  supporters,  that  the  body  of  C.  was  not  a 
real  body,  but  a  mere  visionary  appearance.  See  Docktx  and  Onostics.  The  oppodle 
exb^me  is  that  of  Socinians,  by  whom  C.  is  r^arded  as  a  mere  man;  whilst  Arians 
(see  AaiUB)  regard  him  as  in  Ms  pre-exitienee — i.e.,  before  his  iTicarfuztton — the  highest  of 
all  created  beings ;  and  according  to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  Christians,  he  Is 
"  God  and  man  la  two  distinct  natnrea  awl  one  petmn."  This  doctrine,  of  coarse,  beaia 
a  must  intimate  relati<m  to  that  of  the  Trinity  (q.v.) ;  and  all  who  hold  the  dlvinltr  ti 
■Tesus  Christ,  regard  him  as  the  incarnate  second  person  of  the  godhead.  The  proof  of 
the  whole  doctrine  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  simply  in  a  proof  of  the  divinity  ct 
C. ;  his  real  humanity,  although  equally  important,  being  no  longer  disputed.   And  thia 
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ftml  is  found,  not  so  much  in  puticiilar  textat  which  diractiy  aasevfc  fiie  divinitr  of  G.-' 
■ttteoj^  Bucli  texts  aze  important — as  in  the  multitndo  of  texia  vlilcb  imply  it,  and 
admit  oi  BO  leaaonaUe  or  natural  explana^n  apart  from  it;  and  ix  Bfaowin^tluit  cer- 
tain, docbines  are  taiu^t  in  Scripture  which  cannot  be  maintafaaed  without  tliu. 

The  ancient  Api^tnariana,  En^ddans,  Mcaiophysite^  ela,  regarded  C.  as  having 
Mily  one  nature — aamifouwf  of  the  divine  and  bmoBn;  but  Boch  a  notion  as  that  0.  had 
only  ahmnan  bod1^  tlie  divtae  nature  suppling  the  place  of  a  aool,  is  held  to  besubver- 
sive  of  the  whole  Christian  OTStem;  and  his  human  nature,  to  be  real,  must  be  viewed 
as  consii^g  both  of  a  true  body  and  a  true  bouL  His  human  nature  never  existed, 
however,  spazt  frcHU  his  divine  nature,  and  was  "  conceived  by  the  power  the  Holy 
Ghost- 
Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  ot  the  humiUaiiim  and  conaeqaent  naUm- 
Hon  of  0..  in  his  character  of  mediator  between  Ood  and  man;  a  subject,  to  Uie  former 
branch  of  which  bdoogs  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  wonb  of  C.  for  the  ledemption  of 
rinners,  including  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement  {q.T.).  To  tha  latter  beltngB  the 
doctrine  of  the  reward  of  his  work,  in  his  nttin^  at  the  ri|^t  hand  ot  €k>d,  and  hanng 
all  things  put  mder  his  feet;  not  only  exemmng  dominion  as  king  in  his  church, 
but  over  all  things  for  the  advancement  of  the  salvation  of  his  church,  and  of  every 
member  of  it;  while  also  be  sends  forth  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply  to  men  the  blessinsB 
which,  as  the  reward  of  his  work,  he  has  mediatorially  obtamed  for  them;  and  soil 
continuing  to  act  as  a  priest,  makes  continual  intercession  {q.y.).  founded  upon  his 
work  aod  sacrifice. 

OHBIST,  Obdbb  or,  in  Pobtdqal.  When  the  Templars  ware  expelled  from  Frano^ 
and  their  property  confiscated  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Clement  V.. 
they  were  received  into  Portugal,  and  thetr  order  revived  In  1317,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Order  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrlaL**  "With  some  difflcuTty.  Pope  John  XXII.  wai 
Induced  to  sanction  the  new  order.  The  knights  of  the  order  of  Christ  joined  the  Portu- 
guese in  all  tlieir  crusades  against  the  infidel,  and  also  in  their  African  and  Indian 
expeditions,  recoiviag  in  compeusation  continual  additions  to  their  own  possessions. 
The  grand  prior  of  the  order  was  invested  by  pope  Calixtus  III.  with  power  equal  to 
that  of  a  bishop ;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  adventure,  the  knights  were  promised  aJl 
the  countries  which  tbey  mightdiscover,  to  beheld  under  the  protection  of  Portugal.  At 
length,  their  wealth  andpowerexcitedthe  jeaknuyof  the  kingaof  Portogal;  their  future 
■cqnisitlonB^  and,  anbsequently,  even  thdr  actual  poaaesdoiu.  wen  dedued  to  be  crown 
possessions,  and  the  offices  of  ^ministrator  and  gnuod-master  were  transferred  to  the 
crown.  A  fine  cloister  belonging  to  the  order  is  stul  to  be  seen  at  Tomar,  to  which  place 
the  seat  of  the  order  was  transferred  from  Castro-Marino  In  1866.  Noble  descent,  and 
three  years*  military  service  against  the  infidel,  were  required  for  admission.  The  mem- 
bers took  the  three  monkish  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  till  the  pope 
released  them  from  Ute  first  two,  on  condlUon  of  their  apjAying  the  third  part  (rf  tteir 
revenues  to  the  support  of  Tomar  cloister,  the  priests  of  which  were  bound  by  the  tiiiee 
vows.  This  clcMster  is  now  a  theological  institution  for  the  inatruction  of  the  priests 
of  the  order. 

It  is  said  that  the  order  still  possesses  26  villages  and  farme,  and  484  prebends.  It  is 
very  numerous — consisting  of  6  knights  of  the  grand  cross,  450  comBoanders,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  kni^ts.  Catholics  of  noble  descent  alone  are  admitted,  and  ioc- 
eigners  are  excluded  from  participation  in  the  revenues,  being  exempted  in  return  frcHB 

its  rules. 

CHMtT.  Patal  Obdes  or.  This  is  a  bnndi  of  the  riiilii|.—i  order,  creeted  bj 

Pope  John  X  \n.    It  has  only  one  ciassL 

CHBIST,  PiCTURBB  OF.  To  represent  the  form  and  countenance  of  C.  In  a  manner 
that  shall  even  ^iproximate  to  the  latent  ideal  in  the  minds  of  men,  is  unquestionably 
the  most  sabHme  and  the  most  difficult  work  wbidi  sn  artist  can  underUke.  It  is  the 
highest  pictorial  effort  of  ttie  creative  fiwulty.  From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  ire  can  trace  the  growtii  of  the  endeavor.  At  first.  Indeed,  the  horror 
entertained  for  the  idols  of  the  pagans,  must  have  inspired  Christians  with  an  aversion 
to  images  or  pictures  of  the  Savior.  Gradually,  however,  as  paganism  disappeared,  and 
time  removed  C.  further  from  his.peojile,  this  feeling  would  subside,  and  the  longing 
would  ariae  to  possess  some  representation  of  him  on  which  the  eye  might  rest  with 
tAohb  delight  When  Christian  art  orisfnated  we  cannot  prsdserr  say;  it  is  usoallr 
dated  from  the  time  of  Constantine.  Nevertbele8S--w  lonl  Lindsay  remarks,  in  bu 
SIMAM«fthem»loryofOkrdiitmArtnMaA.  1847)— "it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  then  first  emerged  above  grouna;  Its  earliest  efforts  mnst  be  sought  t<a  in  the 
catacombs."  In  these  subterranean  excavations,  forming  amaze  of  unknown  extent  and 
labyrinthine  intricacy,  to  which  the  Roman  Christians  had  recourse  in  the  da^  of  per- 
eecutioD,  are  to  be  found  the  first  traces  of  Christian  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
mnopke^  the  martyrs  and  confeasore,  of  the  h«t>es  and  heroines,  of  the  bishops, 
and,  in  aencaal,  of  those  of  bighn'  mark  and  renown,  were  painted  over  with  the  ^n- 
bob  and  devicea  of  CSkristiani^.  The  pairableB  were  the  t^wf  source  from  wbtefa  these 
Mdefanl  artiitB  drew  Oev  symbofai  C.  is  panted  as  Uie  good  sfaejAterd  bi  the  midflt 
«  his  flock,  or,  with  "  pastoral  pipe, "  seeking  the  kist  she^,  or  retundng  with  it  on  his 
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Bhoalders,  Somettmes  he  figures  as  an  ideal  youth  in  the  bloom  of  his  yean,  sometimes 
as  a  bearded  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  sometimes  as  Orpheus  surrounded  by  wild  beasts 
enrapt  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre.  Such  pictures,  however,  were  only  gymboUeal,  and 
did  not  satisfy  the  religious  craving  for  mportraU.  The  age  of  Gonstantme  marks  the 
transition  from  the  symbolical  to  the  pmudo^ittorieal  pictUT&  We  now  find  C.  repre- 
sented in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  or  in  the  act  of  performing  a  miracle;  but  it  is  not 
till  about  the  close  of  the  4th  c.  that  we  actually  encounter  that  type  of  countenance 
wliich.  with  certain  modifications,  continued  to  rule  the  conceptions  of  artists  during 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages.  To  vindicate  this  type,  mvths,  at  a  later  period,  sprang 
Into  existence;  and  we  read  of  a  portrait  of  C.  po^eased  by  King  Abgarus  of  Edessa, 
and  imprinted  on  a  handkerchief,  and  of  another  miraculously  obtained  by  St.  Veronica 
at  the  crucifixion;  but  there  is  as  little  foundation  for  these  legends  as  for  that  which 
attributes  to  the  evangelist  Luke  such  a  idcture.  The  emperor  Alexander  Sevanis  ^iSO 
A.D.)  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  his  palace  an  image  of  Christ.  An  antiqae  mosaic, 
probably  of  the  8d  c„  which  exists  in  the  Muaao  Chriitiano  of  the  Vatican — where  are 
to  be  found  also  some  specimens  of  the  frescos  of  the  catacombs — gives  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  heathen  artists  expressed  their  notion  of  Christ.  He  is  depicted  as 
a  bearded  philosopher  in  profile.  A  letter  which  Lentulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  is 
declared  to  have  written  to  the  Roman  senate,  but  which  is  evidently  apocryphsJ, 
attributes  to  C.  a  figure  and  countenance  of  muily  beauty.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
6th  c,  John  of  Damascus  gives  a  description  which  he  pretends  to  have  gathered  from 
more  ancient  authors.  According  to  bim,  C.  was  tall,  had  beautiful  eyes,  but  the  eye- 
Ih'owb  meeting;  a  regular  nose,  lowing  locks,  a  black  beard,  sdA  a  sandy  or  straw-col- 
ored complexion,  like  his  mother.  Among  the  most  ancient  representations  of  C.  which 
profess  to  be  portraits,  are  tiie  two  paintings  in  the  Caliztine  and  Pontine  catacombs 
near  Some,  and  which  are  given  in  Arigbrs  Soma  Subterranea  Nova.  The  Savior  is 
there  reMcsented  with  an  oval  visage,  a  straight  nose,  arched  eyebrows,  and  high  fore- 
bead.  The  expression  is  earnest  and  mild;  the  hair  is  parted  on  the  fon^ead,  and  falls 
over  the  shoulders  in  mving  locks;  the  brard  is  short  and  scattered.  Time  two  busts 
agree  witii  the  apocryphal  lettv  of  Lentulus,  and  the  artist  or  artists  who  executed 
toem,  may  posdbly  have  employed  it  as  a  modd.  The  majority  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Italian  punters,  down  to  the  age  of  Mlrit^T  Angdo  and  Sajdiael,  adhered  to  this  typ& 

OHUSf  or  Obib  Obosb  Row,  the  alphabet  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ctom,  for  the 
use  of  children;  and  so  printed,  In  old  "  horn"  boou,  or  primers.  The  letter  A  was  at 
the  top,  and  Z  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  See  Hobbbook. 

QHBIBTADBLTHUJra,  a  religions  sert  In  America,  organized  about  1844,  whose  princi- 
ples are  thus  stated:  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  equally  Important;  God  will  re- 
store to  immortal  life  all  who  love  him  in  this  life,  but  those  who  have  not  accepted  this 
immortal  principle  cease  to  exist  at  death;  there  is  no  personal  devil;  Christ  Is  the  son 
of  God,  deriving  from  the  Deity  moral  perfection,  but  from  his  mother  a  human  natnre; 
he  has  Uie  threefold  character  of  preset,  priest,  and  king;  the  first  office  he  fulfilled 
by  his  life  and  death  on  earth,  and  now  as  priest  he  mediates  before  the  delw;  as  king 
he  will  return  to  earth  and  reign  over  all  the  world  from  the  throne  of  David.  In  1880 
they  had  In  the  Uldted  SUtes  l8  wjpuiiaationa  and  1,2T7  members. 

'  OHBUIUUVBUU,  a  parliamentary  and  munldpal  borough  and  seaport  on  the  En^h 
channel,  In  Hampshire,  at  the  heaa  of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  Avon  and  Stour,  24 
m.  S.W.  of  Soutbunpton.  It  has  manufactures  of  fusee  chains  for  clocks  and  watches, 
and  of  hosiery.  It  has  also  a  salmon-fishery.  The  priory  church,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  magnificent  of  S^elish  ecclesiastical  structures,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
William  Suf  us,  and  was  restored  in  1861.  A  battery  of  artillery  Is  generally  stationed 
in  the  commodious  barracks.  The  borough  ocnnprisas  two  &T«ite  watering-places, 
Hndeford  and  Bournemouth.'  There  are  traces  here  of  a  Roman  temple  to  Mars.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  '91,  53,300.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.— C,  bay 
has  a  double  tide  every  12  hours. 

CHBI8TGHUBCH,  capital  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  In  New  Zealand,  situated  on 
the  river  Avon,  about  8  m.  from  the  sea.  Its  port  Is  Littleton,  with  which  It  Is  con- 
nected by  a  railway,  and  it  is  In  railway  communication  with  the  n.  and  s.  It  Is  the 
center  of  a  great  ntizing  district,  and  has  also  flourishing  manufactories.  There  is 
a  large  export  trade,  chiefly  in  timber  and  wocd.  The  city  possesses  numerous  fine 
public  buildings,  churches,  Uieater,  etc.   Pop.  *91,  16,200,  with  suburbs,  31.600. 

CnSBIBT-OHuitOH,  Thb  Cathbdbal  of  (Oxford).  This  great  society  has  had  three 
'itatinct  foundiitions.  In  1528,  Cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  from  Clement  VII.  a  bull  for 
the  suppression  of  22  monasteries,  the  site  of  one  of  which  he  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
new  college,  to  be  called  cardinal  college,  and  which  he  intended  to  endow  on  a  scale  of 
maB;niflcence  beyond  that  of  any  other  foundation  in  Oxford.  On  the  fall  of  Wolsey  in 
1539,  the  whole  establishment  came  into  the  hands  of  King  Henry  VUI.  In  lS8d,  that 
prfaice  refounded  it  under  the  name  of  King  Henry  VIII. 's  college,  and  in  1540  he  once 
more  re-established  the  college,  under  the  name  of  "Chiist-ehuroh  cathedral  In  Oxford, 
or  the  foundation  of  KliUf  Henry  VIIL,  with  a  dwn  and  8  canons,  00  students,  ^Oaohoot 
boys,  clerks,  dic«iBter8,*'etc.  This  foundoUon  is  now  mifaeistlng,  though  It  baa  tmdar 
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gone  coniiderable  modiflcatioiu.  To  none  of  the  canonriea  were  any  dntieB  assigned 
by  King  Henry  VIEL  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  canonriea  have  been  annexed 
to  varioua  university  professorships,  more  particularly  one  to  the  professorship  of 
divinity,  by  King  James  I. ;  one  to  the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  by  King  Charles  I., 
And  one  to  the  professorships  of  ecclesiasucal  history  and  pastoral  theology  respectively. 
Queen  Victoria, 

Several  chaages  were  introduced  by  the  commissioneTs  appointed  under  17  and  18 
Yict  c.  81.  There  la  now  only  one  sinecure-enjoying  canon.  When  he  ia  off  the  list, 
no  one  may  hold  a  canonry  save  a  professor,  the  anhdeacon,  or  the  sub-deui.  The 
student^ipe  are  now  80  in  number,  and  are,  as  before,  divided  into  jnnior  and  seniof 
atudeotships,  differing  considerably  as  to  emolument.  All  these  are  now  open,  the  old 
system  cf  appointment  by  nomination  having  been  abolished.  About  three  junior 
students  are  elected  every  year  in  Lent  term,  one  in  every  tliree  for  excellence  in  math- 
ematics or  physical  science;  and  besides  these,  three  are  sent  up  yearly  from  Westmin* 
stei'.  The  senior  studentships  are  also  open,  with  the  iisual  limitation  of  independent 
inoome.  Of  these,  however,  only  a  tliird  can  be  held  by  laymen.  The  Btudentshlpf 
were  very  poor ;  but  an  impTOvement  In  this  xeqiect  has  been  Included  among  the 
recent  changes.  Some  valuame  exhibitions,  however,  and  90  benefices,  are  in  the  gift 
of  the  society.  In  1876,  there  were  about  1150  names  on  the  collegebouks.  No  statutes 
were  given  to  C,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  king  having  taken  place  shortly  after  tta 
final  foundation  of  the  college.  It  was,  in  consequence,  entirely  governed  by  the  orders 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  tutors.  To  this  separation  of  tbd 
governing  from  the  teaching  body  was  due  its  alight  repute  In  the  acboola. 

UHMWl  XXXnOV.  SeeH&iB. 

OKBIBTEUVfl,  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  baptism  (q.v.).  It  la  disliked  liy 
«ome,  and  of  course  liked  by  others,  as  favoring  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration; 
being,  indeed,  according  to  its  derivation,  expressive  of  the  notion  that  a  person  is  matU 
a  C'Amftan  in  baptism.  But,  like  many  other  terms,  it  is  frequently  employed  withonl 
reference  to  its  origin,  and  without  any  intention  of  conveying  the  opmiou  which  it 
might  be  strictly  held  to  imply. 

OHBISTIAB^,  a  co.  tn  central  Illinois,  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  rail- 
roads.  Pop.  '90,  80,631.    Co.  seat,  Taylorville. 

0HBI8TXAV,  a  co.  tn  s.w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Tennessee  border,  Intersected  by  the 
Louisville  and  NashvIUe  railroad;  708  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  4118,  Includ.  colored.  It  is  hilly 
in  the  n.,  but  level  In  the  s.,  with  productive  soil;  the  products  are  wheat,  corn,  hay, 
butter,  wool,  and  tobacco.   Co.  seat,  Hopkinsville. 

CHBISTIAH',  a  CO.  in  s,w.  Uissourl,  drained  by  James  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroad;  606  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  14,011,  including  colored. 
Co.  seat,  Ozark. 

OKUSTIA>  n,,King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  b.  atTyborg.  In  the  island 
of  Funen,  2d  July,  148r  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Deomark  in  ISIS.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  in  ICIS,  with  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  a  young  Norwegian 
peasant-glrT,  with  whom  C.  was  in  love,  died,  or,  as  it  was  believed,  was  murdered. 
That  natural  ferocitv,  for  which  0.  was  sumamed  the  Angry,  burst  forth  most  furiously 
on  this  occasion.  He  caused  the  governor  of  the  castle,  Torben  Oxe  (see  DrvxKi),  to 
foe  beheaded.  He  afterwards  declared  open  war  against  Sweden,  took  Stockholm 
through  fraud,  and  had  himself  crowned  kijig.  But  the  cruel  vengeance  and  treachery 
of  C.  after  this  event  excited  the  indignation  <u  that  country,  which,  headed  by  Gustavuf 
Vaaa  (q.v.).  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Danes,  llbentlng  Itself  from  the  yoke  of  the 
house  of  ^mar,  and  finally  electing  Gnstavus  Yasa  On  1S38)  to  the  throne.  In  Den- 
mark, too,  the  aristocracy  had  risen,  and  an  insurrection  in  Jutland  following,  C.  found 
faimaelf  forced  to  fiee  for  refuge  to  the  Netherlands,  and  his  uncle  Frederick  I.  (q.v.), 
the  introducer  of  the  reformation  into  Denmark,  elected  king  in  his  place.  Encouraged, 
however,  by  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Netherlands,  and  assisted  by  Charles  V.,  C.  landed 
successfully  in  Norway  in  1531 ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Aggerhuus  In  1583.  he  was  totalh 
defeated,  and  made  tmsoner  in  the  castle  at  Sonderburg,  from  which  he  was  liberated 
after  12  yean  of  confinement.   He  died  20th  Jan.,  1509. 

GHKDTIAS'  XV.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  duke  of  Bdileewig  Bolstein,  b. 
in  Zealand,  ISth  April,  1677,  and  elected  successor  to  the  throne  In  1080.  He  assumed 
the  scepter  in  16M.  -  Prom  1610  he  carried  on  a  snccessful  war,  known  as  the  Kalmarian 
war,  against  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  and  his  successor,  Oustavus  Adolphus,  which 
ended  m  an  advant^ous  peace  in  1618.  As  leader  of  the  Protestante  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  C.  was  not  successful.  His  labors  for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in 
which  he  was  indefatigable,  were,  however,  most  beneflci^.  He  strengthened  its 
maritime  power;  extended  its  oommarce  as  far  as  the  £ast  Indies,  where  he  obtained 
the  inland  trade  of  the  country.  His  legislative  and  financial  reforms,  added  to  hta 
love  and  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  ginned  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  people, 
eqwdally  of  the  teamed.   He  died  In  1648. 
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QHEUTIAV  Tn.,  King  of  Denmark,  son  of  Frederick  Y.  and  LoniBa  of  England,  b. 
SDth  Jan.,  1749.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  14th  Jan.,  17M,  aoa  In  tbe 
same  year  married  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  Ckorge  ILL  of  England.  ThediBdpatlons 
of  his  early  life  bad  enfeebled  bis  energies,  and  his  ministers,  headed  by  count  Bematorff, 
assumed  control.  Demstorfl  was  supplanted  by  Stmensee  (q.T.),  whose  Inflnence  over 
l^e  king  and  queen,  added  to  his  unpopulsxity,  led  tbe  queen  dowager  and  her  son,  after- 
ward Frederick  VI.  (q.T.),  to  plot  against  him.  Bemstorfl  was  recalled ;  the  Idc^PbcI- 
tatcd  king  now  govetned  only  nomiudly,  and  In  1784  Frederick  ascended  the  thrane  h 
joint  regent  with  bis  mother.  O.  d.  Mnr.  18, 1808. 

CHEiariAJr  TUL,  1786-1848  ;  King  of  Denmark,  n^ew  of  Christian  YIL  When 
Korway  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  tret^  of  Kiel,  the  people  of  the  former  country 
repudiated  the  tranafer,  and  (X  was  then  made  goTemor.  raised  an  army  and  convened 
a  ^et,  at  which  a  constitution  was  founed,  and  be  was  elected.  May  2S,  1814,  king  of 
Norway  under  the  title  of  Christian  L,  but  the  allied  powers  onnpelled  lum  to  relin- 
quish ttie  throne  on  the  10th  of  Oct. 

OHBJBTIAV  DL,  King  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1818.  By  the  protocol  of  London, 
issued  in  1853,  the  sucoeaslon  to  the  erown  was  vested  In  nim,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1803.  In  1874,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOOQth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of 
Iceland  as  a  nation,  he  granted  a  new  constitution,  visiting  Iceland  in  person  at  the 
time  of  Its  coming  Into  operative  power.  He  is  the  father  of  tbe  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Wales,  King  tieorge  of  Qreece,  and  the  dowager  empress  of  Russia. 

OHBISXIAV  BB0THEB8.   See  Schools  (Bbothers  of  Christian). 

OHBISTIAH'  OOimsSIOK,  The  United  States,  an  important  organization  in 
the  northern  states  during  the  late  civil  war,  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  the  sanitary 
commission,  and  generally  to  assist  In  the  cause  of  the  union.  Its  purpose  was  to  sui'^- 
ply  material  wants  and  comforts  for  the  army,  especially  to  the  sick  or  wounded.  It 
gave  also  an  unsectarian  religious  help.  Like  the  ssnitaiy  commission,  it  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work.  The  C.  C.  was  originated  by  a  call  from  the  Young 
lien's  Christian  association  of  New  York.  It  is  noticeable  as  one  of  the  earliest  nens, 
as  well  as  causes,  of  tbe  growing  charity  among  different  denominations  so  marked  in 
raoentyears.  aeeAnnaUitfth9CMaiia»Oorimimp%hyU(m. 

CHSI8TIAH  COHHSOnOH,  or  more  properly  CHBisriAim,  an  organization  of  Chris- 
tians originating  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The  first  organizations  were  In 
Yit^inia,  composed  of  minister  and  churches  seceding  in  1793  from  the  Methodists 
under  the  leadership  of  James  O'Kelly.  At  first  they  were  known  as  "Bepublican 
Methodists,"  but  in  1764  In  Lebanon  Church,  Surrey  county^  Va.,  they  adopted  the 
name  "  Christian  "  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  Rev.  Rice  Hat^ard  having  made  the 
motion.  In  1801,  Abner  W.  Jones,  h.d.,  a  minister  In  the  Bapmt  Church  tn  Yermont 
withdrew  therefrom  aud  organized  an  tnd^tendent  diurch  at  Lyndon,  Yt.,  wbldi  sorai 
accepted  the  name  ChristTan.  At  about  this  time  there  was  a  secession  frem  thtt 
Presbyterians  of  Kentucky,  largely  growing  out  of  the  "  Ca'ne  Ridge  RertvaL"  A 
seMrate  presbytery  was  formed,  but  soon  dissolved,  and  the  churches  took  the  name 
"Christian."  These  three  organizations  soon  merged  into  one  under  the  one  name, 
and  rapidly  spread  Into  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  In  1854  there  occurred  a 
division  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  southern  churches  dedlned  further  affiUar 
tlon  with  the  northern  ones.  Within  the  last  few  years  tbe  sepsiate  dmitbea  have 
been  drawn  together  mutual  Interest  until  vIrtuaUy  tbne  fa  now  no  divfakai.  The 
southern  delegates  are  entitled  to  seats  In  the  American  cWistiaa  Convention.  Their 
central  Idea  is,  that  the  church  of  Christ  Is  one,  and  embraces  all  who  are  truly 
believers  In  him;  and  that  the  oi^^anlzed  church  should  be  so  constituted,  named,  and 
governed  as  to  welcome  to  Its  fellowship  any  who  are  truly  Christians  and  "  walk  in 
newness  of  life.^*  Each  congregation  is  independent,  and  tbe  Bible  is  the  standard  oi 
faith  and  practice.  They  hold  that  the  Scriptures  are  Ins^dred  and  are  ot  dlviiw 
authority.  They  crant  to  every  one  the  right  of  private  interpretation,  and  bom 
differences  of  theol<^ical  views  do  not  bar  church  feuowshlp.  They  bold  that  there  is 
one  God,  the  Father:  that  Christ  Is  a  divine  being,  and  Is  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man;  that  the  suflerinin  of  Christ  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  who,  by  repentance 
and  fklth,  may  be  saved;  that  Immersion  is  the  proper  form  of  baptism  (though  in  this 
the  individual  conscience  should  be  respected)  and  believers  are  tbe  only  proper 
subjects  for  that  ordinance;  that  communion  at  the  Lord's  table  Is  open  to  all  bcnmrs. 
In  government  and  usage  they  are  congr^atlonaL 

The  American  Christian  Convention,  in  which  all  the  local  conferenees  hav«  repre- 
sentation, and  through  which  missionary  and  educational  Interests  are  carried  forward 
meets  every  four  years.  It  has  a  constitution,  is  InconMHmted,  and  has  legiilar  depart^ 
ments  undw  tbe  mrectlmt  of  derartment  secretaries.  The  Southern  dmrcbes  also  hare 
a  scleral  convention,  as  does  Mew  England.  They  have  InsUtntions  of  leazning  aa 
follows:  Starkey  coll^  at  EdtMown,  N.  7.;  Christian  BibUcal  Insttete,  Sumftnl- 
viUe,  Jf.  Y. ;  Elon  college,  Elon,  N.  C:  Union  Christian,  Merom,  Ind. ;  LeGrwd  Collc«e. 
LeGrand,  Mo. ;  Kansas  Christian  college,  Lincoln,  Kans. ;  Weanblean  Institute,  Wera- 
bleau.  Mo. ;  Franklinton  college  (for  colored  people),  Frauklbiton,  N.  C.  and  tbe  Com- 
spondenoe  college,  of  which  Rev.  M.  Summerbell,  ».».,  ph.d.,  is  pivsident.  Antk>rh 
collf^  was  founded  by  the  "  Christians,"  but  they  have  not  continnonsly  had  contn^I 
of  it.  In  1887  there  were  reported  l.S»4  rbnrvbes.  1372  ministers,  and  120.000  commani- 
cants.   The  denomination  is  carrying  forward  home  and  fravign  mlsrionacy  Intwwts 
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with'zeal  and  success,  has  a  publishing  house  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  continues  the 
pat^catioD  of  the  Herald  of  Oogpel  Liberty,  begun  In  ISOB.  Besides  this,  there  are 
several  other  publications  of  note  and  merit. 

CHBI8TIAB'  ESDXAVOB,  Society  of,  the  name  adopted  by  &  society  formed  in 
the  WilUsKm  Cong,  church,  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  2,  1881,  and  subsequentlT  adopted  by 
flmUar  organizations  and  by  the  United  socte^.  The  Tonng  People's  8.  of  C.  E.,  as  the 
local  body  is  usually  tenned,  aims  to  train  young  people  for  the  m»mber8hip  and  duties 
of  the  (diurch  by  means  of  pledged  and  ccnutant  work.  The  constituUon.  which  is  flexi- 
ble according  to  the  needs  of  each  local  church,  insists  primarily  upon  attendance  on  and 
participation  in  the  weekly  meeting  for  jm^er.  Consecration  meetings,  "lookout." 
prayer  meeting,  and  social  comraiUees  are  other  factora.  Other  committ^areoptioiul ; 
but  the  purely  religious  features  must  be  paramount.  Its  motto  in,  "  For  Christ  and  the 
church,*  and  its  spirit  undenominational.  Societies  exist  in  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, in  nearly  every  Protestant  conntiy,  and  in  all  missionary  lands.  The  first  con. 
venlion  vas  held  at  Portland.  June  2.  1883;  in  Oct.  1888.  the  United  sodely  waa 
formed^  and  subsequently  was  chutered  under  the  laws  iA  the  state  of  Blaine.  The  first 
state  union  formed  was  that  of  Connecticut,  In  1886.  In  1890  there  were4;,000  sodeties. 
indnding  6000  societies  In  foreign  lands,  and  a  membership  of  2,800.000^  The  Pres.  of 
the  United  society  Is  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark;  the  official  organ,  the  we^y  newspaper.  TK» 
Golden  RtUt,  A  similar  otvanixation,  the  Bpwobth  Luam,  has  been  foimra  vnhin 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

OHBIBTUX  ERA.  someiinwB  called  the  em  of  the  incarnation.  Is  now  almost  uni- 
versally employed  in  Christian  countries,  and  is  used  by  some  eastern  nations.  Its 
epoch,  or  commencement,  is  the  Ist  of  Jan.  in  tiie  fourth  year  of  the  194th  olympiad, 
the  758d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  4,714th  of  the  Julian  period.  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  begin  with  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  there  are  various 
opinions  wiUi  regard  to  the  year  in  which  that  event  took  place.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Christ  was  bom  four  years  earlier  than  the  dates  now  used  miply. 
The  C.  £.  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  uie  6th  c,  and  began  to  be  used  in  Gaul  in  the 
8th  c,  though  not  generally  used  in  England  before  the  close  of  the  8th  centuiy. 
Before  its  introduction  the  usual  practice  in  Latin  countries  was  to  distinguish  the 
years  bj  their  number  In  the  indiction.  In  the  C.  E.  the  years  are  distinguished  by 
Arubic  numerals,  those  before  the  birth  of  Christ  being  marked  b.c.  (before  Christ), 
or  A.C.  (ante  OhrUtum);  and  those  after  Christ  a.d.  (anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord).  There  is  difficulty  in  determining  the  years  before  Christ,  since  astronomers 
reckon  the  year  preceding  our  era  as  the  year  0  b.c.,  while  chronologers  call  it  1  b.c. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  correct,  and  by  that  method  the  leap  years  before  Christ  fidl 
on  the  years  1,  5,  9,  18,  etc.,  while  ttiose  after  Christ  fall  upon  4,  8,  13,  etc.  Dates  of 
the  C.  E.  are  greatly  confused  l>y  variations  of  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Dionysius,  who  was  the  author  of  the  C.  E.,  began  the  first  year  on  the  35th  of  Mar.,  or 
on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  to  the  virgin  Mary,  9  months  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
By  this  calculation  the  C.  £.  began  9  months  and  7  days  before  our  year  1,  which 
be^gan  on  the  Ist  of  January.  This  besinning  the  year  on  the  36th  of  Mar.  was  the  prac- 
tice in  most  Italian  states  as  late  (in  Pisa)  as  174S.  It  was  adopted  in  some  pauil  docu- 
ments, uid  it  was  employed  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  In  some 
instances  the  year  was  counted  from  the  26th  of  Mar.  following  our  epoch,  which 
would  be  2  months  and  34  days  after  our  beginning  of  the  era.  A  few  writers  of  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  began  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January.  In  France,  the  practice  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  was  to  begin  the  year  with  Easter;  but  in  1668 
Charles  IX.  directed  that  thereafter  the  year  should  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January. 
In  Germany,  about  the  11th  c.  It  was  usual  to  begin  the  year  with  Christmas,  and  this 
practice  prevailed  at  Milan,  Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities  in  the  18th,  14th,  and  16th 
centnriea  In  England,  the  practice  of  beginning  the  year  at  Christmas  waa  intoo- 
dnced  In  ttie  7th  c,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  down  to  the  18th  century.  Gemae 
c/t  Cwterbary  mentions  that  most  writers  of  his  country  agreed  in  regarding  Christmaa 
as  the  fint  day  of  the  year,  because  it  formed  the  term  at  which  the  sun  finished  and 
recommenced  bis  annual  course.  This  is  a  remnaot  of  the  old  Norse  religion.  In  the 
severely  cold  regions  of  Scandinavia  the  return  of  the  sun  from  its  extreme  southern 
declination  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicing;  the  great  yule  festival  was  held,  and  offer- 
ings and  thanksgiving  marked  the  period.  This  was,  of  course,  at  the  winter  solstice, 
in  early  ages  very  nearly  on  the  day  of  Christmas.  When  Anschar  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  penetrated  to  Denmark,  they  engrafted  upon  the  heathen  yule  the 
Christian  Chiistmas,  and  for  the  return  of  the  material  son  they  taught  the  ri^ngof  the 
son  of  Ood.  Thus,  the  church  Christmas  may  be  the  successor  not  only  of  the  Roman 
saturnalia,  but  of  the  Odinic  yule.  The  memory  of  the  latter  is  still  strong  among  the 
rural  population  of  England.  In  England,  in  the  12th  c,  the  practice  prevailed  of 
beginning  the  year  on  the  Annunciation,  the  25th  of  Mar.,  and  that  waa  the  general 

Sractice  until  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  in  1761,  by  a  parliamentary  law,  which 
Irected  that  the  year  1762  should  be  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  Jan.,  thus  leaving  1751 
nearly  three  months  short.  En^ish  authors,  however,  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
begiiining  of  the  historical  year  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  liturgic  year  of  the  church 
of  England  began  with  tlie  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  Lord's  day  before  Christmas. 
These  variations  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  lead  to  much  confusion  in  dates. 
The  English  revolution  is  popularly  called  the  revolution  of  1688;  but  if  weTeckon  i 
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from  the  lat  of  Jan.,  It  beean  in  1689.  In  the  tables  of  modem  vorks  on  chronology, 
the  birth  of  Christ  Is  phtced  in  the  year  4  before  Christ.  Some  recent  chronologos  of 
eminence  J^aoe  the  Nativity  nearer  the  Christian  era.  Euaebiiu  dates  the  crucifixion  im 
the  year  88  a.d.;  but  Auffustine,  Oiigen,  and  others,  place  It  in  the  year  29  a  d.  In 
either  caae,  the  long-eBtabualied  ^ta  of  the  commencement  of  the  C.  £.  iB  not  altered. 
Bee  CsROHOLOOT. 

OHBISTUUrU,  a  province  in  a.  Norway;  about  10,000  Ht.m.:  pt^olatlon  600,000.  It 
Is  a  rough,  mountainoofl  region  containing  many  lakes,  and  u  timversed  by  the  Glommer, 
the  Drammen,  and  other  rivers.  The  mineral  products  mre  copper,  silver,  and  iron. 
Agriculture  is  scarcely  profitable,  though  cattle  and  horsea  are  raised  in  large  nnmbers. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  lumber. 

0KBI8TIAK1A,  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Aggerhuns,  in  a 
beautiful  open  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Christiana  fiord.  Fop.  *9l,  1S1,230.  C. 
is  the  seat  M  the  Norwegian  govemmmt,  the  snperiw  courts,  and  the  tlorAing*  Besides 
the  snburba  of  Plpervlgen,  Hammarsboiv,  Vaterumd,  and  Greenland,  the  town  consists 
of  C.  properly  so  called  (which  was  laia  out  by  Christian  IV.  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  parallelogram  of  1000  paces  in  length  and  breadth);  the  Old  Town  or  Opslo, 
where  the  bishop  resides;  and  the  citadel  A^erhuus,  from  which  the  broad  straight 
streets  of  the  town  can  be  fired  upon.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  bank  and  exchange,  tne  house  of  representatives  or  storthing,  the  governor's 
palace  and  the  cathedral.  To  these  may  be  added  the  university,  the  only  one  in  Nor- 
way, which  was  opened  in  1818,  and  possesses  a  large  staff  of  professors.  In  the  year 
1895  It  was  attended  by  1142  students.  This  institution  contains,  besides  various 
s<dentiflc  collections,  an  extensive  library,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory  (in 
69°  54'  42"  n.  lat.,  and  10^  60'  e.  long.).  The  latter  was  opened  ht  1883.  C.  has  also 
some  good  schools  and  learned  societies,  of  which  the  "  society  for  northern  antiquities  " 
is  famooa.  Among  the  manufactures  of  C.  are  woolen  fabrics,  matches,  tobacco,  hard- 
ware, paper,  wood-pulp,  etc.  There  are  also  numerous  diBtilleries  and  breweries.  It 
exports  in  considerable  quantities  timber,  matches,  wood-pulp,  horse-shoe  nails,  con- 
densed milk,  margarine,  etc.  In  1894,  2839  vessels  of  878,706  tons  entered  the  port 
(which,  however.  Is  covered  with  ice  for  four  months).  It  has  a  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Gottenburg,  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  Hull,  and  Leitb.  C,  bymeaqp  of  its 
bay.  Is  connected  with  Drammen,  fomons  lot  Ita  extensive  trade  in  timber,  etc.  The 
■oenery  of  the  whole  bay  is  onsnrpassed  in  beaoty. 

CEKXBTUH'ITT.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  rive  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  system  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  and  of  the  evidences  by  Which  its  truth  is  established. 
The  principal  parts,  both  of  the  system  and  evidences  of  C.,  will  be  found  noticed  under 
sepanteheada 

C.  comes  to  us  with  a  claim  to  be  received  as  of  divine  origin.  It  is  no  product  of 
the  human  mind,  but  has  for  its  author  the  Being  whom  it  sets  before  us  as  the  object  of 
worship.  It  is  consequently  altogether  exclusive;  it  claims  to  be  deemed  the  only  true 
religion — "  the  truth" — ana  admits  of  no  compromiBe  or  alliance  with  any  other  system. 

C.  cannot  be  viewed  as  distinct  from  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  patnarchi: 
it  is  the  same  religion  accommodated  to  new  circumstances;  there  has  been  a  change  of 
dinmmititm  only.  In  studying  either  the  system  or  the  evidences  of  C,  we  are  com- 
pelled continually  to  revert  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  must  in  some 
measure  trace  the  history  of  the  true  or  revealed  reli^on  thmu^  tlie  previous  and  pre- 
paratory dispensations. 

The  whole  system  of  C.  may  be  regarded  as  having  its  foundation  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  one  God.  See  God.  Next  to  this  may  be  placed  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  (q.v.)  of  man.  Man  is  represented  as  Involved  in  misery  by  sin  (q.T.)— or^'nol  and 
actual— find  every  indivldu&l  of  the  human  race  as  incapacitated  for  the  service  and  fel- 
lowship of  God,  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  liable  to  punishment  in  a  future 
and  eternRi  state  of  being.  See  BXLL  ;  Pubsatobt.  And  here  we  may  regard  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  (q.v.)  as  next  claiming  our  attention — a  doctrine  taught  m 
all  the  sacrifices  (see  Sacrifick)  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensations,  as  well  as 
by  the  words  of  inspired  teachers.  Man  being  utterly  incapable  of  effecting  bis  own 
deliverance  from  sin  and  misery,  God  sent  his  Son  to  save  sinners,  to  deliver  them  from 
hell,  to  make  them  holy,  and  partakers  of  the  eternal  joy  and  glory  of  heaven. 

By  those  who  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  creature,  atoTiemmt  or  reeoneiltaiion  with  God 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  repentance  of  man  as  its  immediate  cause;  whilst  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  are  represented  as  merely  an  example  to  us  of  obedience,  virtue,  and. 
piety  in  the  most  trying  circumstances;  the  doctrines  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  a  sub- 
stitutionary obedience,  and  an  imputed  righteousness,  with  all  that  form  part  of  the 
same  system,  falling  completely  and  even  necossarily  to  the  ground.  ^  These  doctrines, 
however,  are  all  consistently  maintained  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  generally  received  doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  See  Chbibt  and  Trihitt. 
The  very  incamaUon  (q.v.)  of  the  Son  of  God  is  regarded  as  a  glorious  display  of  the 
divine  condescension,  and  a  wonderful  exaltation  of  human  nature;  whilst  a  personal 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignity  and  bliss  of  which  humanity  is  cfspable  in  the  favor 
and  fellowship  of  God  for  ever,  is  to  be  attuned  by  f^th  in  Jeras  Curist.  See  Faith 
and  Justification. 


QQR  datMOamm, 
<>^0  OhrlsCtauUtrk 

The  IndiasolaUe  connection  between  faith  and  Balvation  arisBB  from  ttie  divina 
q;»pointinent,  but  aecutes  a  moral  hurmony,  as  it  providee  for  bringiii^  Into  operation — 
in  accordaDce  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man — of  most  powerful  and 
excellent  motives  for  all  that  is  morally  good,  the  partakers  of  salvation  being  thus  fitted 
for  the  fellowship  of  him  into  whose  favor  they  are  received;  and  as  it  prevents  the 
ptMsibility  of  any  of  them  taking  to  themselves,  or  giving  to  others,  the  glory  of  that 
salvation  which  they  really  owe  to  Christ,  and  which  they  must  therefore  ascribe  to 
Christ,  as  Ood  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  truth  must  reign  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Salvation  is  ascribed  by  all  Christiaos  to  the  grace  of  Ood.  The  mission  of  Christ 
was  an  act  of  supimne  araee;  and  all  must  be  aacribed  to  grace  for  which  we  are 
Indebted  to  ChiiBt.  The  doctrine  of  grace,  however,  Is  part  of  the  system  of  0.  on  which 
important  differences  subsist,  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  the  grace  of  Qod  to  indi- 
vidual men.  Such  are  the  differences  concerning  election  (q.v.),  and  coaceming  the 
origin  of  faith,  and  man's  ability  or  inability  to  believe  of  himself.  But  by  Christians 
generally,  the  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  and  bis  faith  in  Christ,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ohost  or  Spirit  of  Ood,  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  and  so  to 
the  grace  of  QoA.   See  Abmdhdb,  CALvnnBH,  and  Felagiub. 

&  the  view  of  all  who  bold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  Spirit  of  God  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  Christian  system.  To  the  agency 
of  thu  person  of  the  Godhead,  besides  all  that  is  ascribed  to  Him  conceming  the 
human  nature  of  Cbriitt,  we  are  indebted  for  all  tliat  is  spiritually  good  in  man;  He,  in 
the  economy  of  grace,  being  sent  by  God,  on  the  intercession  of  Christ,  to  communicate 
the  blessings  purchased  by  Christ  in  his  obedience  and  death.    See  Holt  Ghost. 

Salvation  begins  on  earth;  and  whenever  a  man  believes  in  Christ,  he  is  a  partaker 
of  it — is  in  a  state  of  salvation.  It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Calvinistic  system, 
tiiat  he  who  ^  In  a  state  of  salvaUon  always  remains  bo,  and  that  the  salvation  begun 
on  earth  Is  in  every  case  made  perfect  in  heaven.  See  Febsbtbbahoe  ov  SAiirra, 
Thus  salvation  Is  viewed  as  beginning  In  regeneration  (q.v.),  and  as  carried  on  in  sanc- 
tiflcation  (q.v.),  aad  all  its  joys  as  connected  with  the  progress  of  sanctiflcation.  Faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  repentance,  and  repentance  is  always 
renewed  when  the  exercise  of  faith  Is  renewed.  For  although  all  believers  are  «a*nt«  or 
holp,  as  set  ai»rt  to  Ood,  and  in  contrast  to  what  they  previously  were,  yet  tb^  is  none 
in  this  life  free  from  temptation  and  sin;  the  succenfttl  tempter  of  our  first  parents, 
who  assailed  our  Savior  with  temptation  and  was  defeated,  being  still  the  active 
enemy  of  man,  against  whom  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  are  called  to  contend,  to  watch, 
and  to  pray.  See  I^vil.  The  sense  of  responsibility  belongs  to  human  nature;  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  Judgment  (q.v.)  to  come  may  be  considered  as  to  a  certain  extent  a 
doctrine  of  natural  religion,  as  may  also  that  of  the  immortality  (q.v.)  of  the  soul;  but 
the  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  these  doctrines  belougs  to  the  Christian  revelation, 
to  which  belongs  entirely  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (q.  v.)  of  the  dead. 

Of  the  moral  part  of  C,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  it  may  be  suffidenthere 
to  state,  that  tt  is  as  harmonious  with  the  dodtrinal  as  it  is  inseparable  from  it;  that  it 
la  founded  upon  the  attributes  of  Ood,  and  is  perfectly  iUusttaled  In  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  it  is  divisible  into  two  great  parts — one,  of  the  low  of  Ood, 
and  the  other,  of  the  Iom  of  man,  or  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors.    See  Law,  Mo&aIi. 

The  meant  of  grace'  or  of  the  attainment  or  the  blessings  nf  salvation,  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Christian  system.  Of  these  the  Wobd  of  God — or  divine  revela* 
tton  contained  in  the  Bible  (q.v.)— first  claims  attention  as  the  means  of  oonversiov,  to 
Christ,  and  of  edifiea^on  in  Christ,  the  instrument  by  which  salvaUon  is  both  begun  and 
carried  on  in  men.  The  ordinances  of  God's  worship  are  unong  the  means  of  grace. 
Thus  prayer (q.v,J  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  grace.  The  sacraments  (q.v.)  are  means 
of  grace,  concerning  the  precise  use  of  which,  and  their  relative  importance  as  compared 
wiUi  the  oUier  means,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  Cliristians.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  combination  of  Christians  into  an  organized  body  or 
community,  the  church  (q.v.)  with  its  own  laws  or  system  of  church  government  (q.v.) 
and  church  discipline  (q.v.). 

We  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  system  of  C,  as  much  as  possible 
accordinff  to  the  general  belief  of  Christians,  merel;^  mdicatiDg  the  points  on  which 
the  chlei  differences  of  opinion  exist  Some  of  the  principal  controversies  will  be  found 
noticed  under  separate  heads. 

The  truth  of  C.  is  established  by  many  different  evideneee,  distinct  and  independent, 
but  mutually  corroborative.  It  appeals  to  reason,  and  demands  to  have  its  claims 
examined  and  admitted.  Nor  is  there  any  /oAA  where  there  is  not  a  mental  conviction 
airived  at  by  a  process  of  sound  reasoning. 

Tlie  evioences  of  C.  are  very  generally  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Mtmal  and 
axiamal — the  former  consisting  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
ifyatem  Itself,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man;  the  latter,  of  thosf 
which  are  derived  from  other  sources.  The  boundary  between  the  two  classes,  however, 
is  trf  no  means  so  distinct  in  reality  as  it  appears  in  the  definition  of  the  terms.  Of  th« 
muUitnde  of  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  evidences  of  C,  some 
are  devoted  mainly  to  one  of  these  classes,  luid  some  to,  the  other;  whilst  some  are 
occupied  with  the  development  of  particular  evidences  or  a^omenta,  and  some  with 
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teivfntatioB  of  aUectfoH.  nd  in  paiticolw  ot  vliai  may  be  callad  %miBmhm 
oliJeeaoD— Uit  >  dmne  leTrfukw  am  mtot  he  fnHMIiihiid  by  ■nfldent  ffride»ee  wiL 
Bee  RilTkutioii. 

The  evideDce  of  mirndes  (q.T.)  lad  the  eridence  of  prophecj  (q.r.),  two  of  the  princmtt 
bnnches  of  the  external  evidences  of  C,  will  be  fovnd  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Analfaer 
miguoient,  which  iias  been  much  elaborated — for  example,  in  Paley's  Stidenea — k  derived 
from  the  chancter  and  saflertngs  of  tlie  apostlea  and  other  flntpreaclien  of  C. ;  their hi^ 
moral  worth,  consideied  along  with  their  frettearaestiieBi  and  derotednesa;  theabaeiue 
of  all  poadbUity  of  leiflsh  or  baae  moUves;  and  at  the  Bsme  time,  their  perfect  oppor- 
tnnity  of  knowing  tbe  ^tb  or  the  facts  which  tbey  procUumed.  A  rabsidiaiy  argument 
Is  found  in  tbe  admission  of  the  great  facta  regnrding  Jeraa  of  Nazareth,  by  the  early 
opponents  of  Christianity.  A  most  important  and  valuable  argument  is  found  in  the 
perfect  coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  and  in  the  agreement,  as  to  the 
religion  which  they  teach,  of  all  ttie  books  of  Bcripture,  notwithstanding  the  widely 
diflerent  dates  of  their  cnnposition,  and  their  very  different  nature  in  ouier  respects. 
See  BiaiA.  Hie  relation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  to  the  doctrines  of  C.  suppliea 
another  argument  of  this  kind,  cwable  of  being  developed  in  a  multitude  of  puticiuars. 
The  minor  coincideneea  between  the  diflFerent  booka  of  Scripture  have  been  pointed  out 
with  happy  effect  in  the  Hera  PauUiuBot  Pakry.  and  io  other  worlu.  Tlie  character  of 
our  Savior  supplies  an  argument  of  great  power:  the  impoasilMlity  of  the  invention  of 
such  a  character,  and  of  tiie  history  m  which  it  is  exhitnted,  by  any  effort  of  human 
genius,  is  also  urged  as  oorroborative;  and  the  inconsistency  of  tbe  morality  diq;^ved. 
with  the  supposition  of  imposture,  has  lieen  dwelt  upm  with  the  same  view.  The 
excellency,  both  of  the  doctrinal  and  moral  part  oi  the  eytbsn  of  O.,  its  elevating  and 
purifying  tendency,  the  agreement  of  its  docUine  with  the  facta  of  man's  Binfalnesa  and 
BiseTT,  and  the  suitaUe  provision  which  it  makes  for  his  most  deeply  felt  wants,  ai» 
principal  branches  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its  ttuth.  The  effects  of  C,  where  U  ha» 
pnvaiJed.  supply  a  oouflrmatcH^  ai:gament  in  its  favw^  which  has  formed  the  ntaject 
of  work*  of  great  learning  and  uteicBt.  Bee  Bvhudku  ov  CmmEAXiTT. 

08SISTUV  noWUEIMFE,  Sociktt  vob  Frovotiko,  one  of  the  great  reUglous 
aaaodatioos  connected  with  the  Church  of  Bnglaud,  and  the  oldest  of  them  alH  It 
vras  founded  in  1898,  although  tt  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till  1701 ;  and  tiad. 
for  its  object:  "1.  To  promote  and  encouiBge  the  erecting  of  charity  schools  in  all 
porta  of  England  and  Wales.  2.  To  disperse,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bibles  and 
tracts  of  rengion;  and,  in  general,  to  advance  the  honor  of  Qod,  and  the  good  of 
manluod,  by  promoting  CSiristian  knowledge,  Imth  at  home  and  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
world,  by  tne  best  methods  that  sbinild  offer. "  These  objects  it  has  never  eeaaedto 
pursue,  diiefly  directing  its  efforts  to  the  British  dominions ;  partaking  at  once  of  the 
nature  of  an  educational  association,  a  missionary  society,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  relig- 
ioua  tract  society;  and  notwitbstsnding  the  operations  of  other  great  societies  ic 
these  several  depsitments  of  Christian  beoevolence,  its  revenue  amoonts  to  aliout 
£100,000  a  year.  The  Protestant  missionaries  who  labored  io  the  s.  of  India  in  last 
century,  were  supported  chiefly  by  this  society,  wliich  liaa  also  contributed  largely  of 
its  funds  fur  the  establishment  of  Christiaa  scliools  In  that  country. 

CHUBTUV  VAKB.   See  Nahh. 

cmBTUVBAni',  the  principal  t.  of  the  province  or  ttifl  of  that  name  in  Norway. 

is  situated  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Torridatself.  in  the  bay  of  Christiansand.  Pop. 
13.541.  C.  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  high-bslliff  or  stift-amtmand.  and  pob~ 
sesses  a  branch  of  the  Norwegian  bank,  a  gymna^um,  &nd  several  charitable  founda- 
tions. Tlie  msnufoctures  are  leather,  toliacco,  cotton,  etc  Sbip-buildiog  forms  also  a 
considerable  branch  of  its  induxtry.  The  town,  which  was  built  in  1641  by  Christian 
IV.,  iias  an  excellent  harbor,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  island  of  Oddeni,  upon 
which  are  situated  tiie  quarantine  hospital  and  custom  bouse.  C.  exports  wood,  loh- 
sters,  and  salmon  in  Urge  quantities.  The  town  and  harbor  are  protected  by  several 
fortiflrntinns.  To  the  west  of    Ilea  the  harbor  of  Ky-HoUesund. 

OSBIBTIAV8Bm0,  a  town  and  co.  seat  of  Montgomery  co.,  Va.  lin  a  magisterial  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name;  86  miles  w.  of  Lynchburg;  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  rail- 
road. The  district  includes  a  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  town  contains  a  female 
iusUtata,  tobacco  factory,  and  weekly  newspaper.    Pop.  '00,  town  and  district,  621&. 

COBUrTUmnLD,  a  settlement  of  Moravian  brothers,  in  the  nortben  pact  of 
Sehleswig,  was  founded  In  1772.  The  booses,  which  are  well  built,  and  cbevfnl  In 
appearance,  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  streets,  with  the  chnrch  upon  a  giceai  pkit  in 
tbe  middle.    Popnlatlon  abont  2000. 

CHBISTUHa  OF  8T.  rOHV,  or  Kazabkans,  a  sect  fn  Persia,  in  the  e^rtry 
around  Bassorah.  They  seemingly  deify  John  the  Baptist  and  etmsider  Jeenaan  »paa- 
tor.  They  say  that  they  dwelt  on  the  Jordan  in  the  time  of  Jesm,  but  wwewmai 
from  Palestine  by  the  Hohammedana,  Tht/tr  name  "  Christians  Is  wholly  m  WMntnet. 
They  conBider  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  a  spurious  dMnity,  and  Christ  a  false  ^MOier; 
that  the  world  was  created  by  seven  angels  of  darkness  who  inhabit  the  seven  plwMa, 
and  there  Is  also  a  kingdom  of  light  superintended  by  good  angels.  Behind  these  Wis- 
doms is  a  region  of  splendor,  and  there  Is  the  supreme  original  being,  Ferha,  and  the 
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ftnds  Mfodple,  Ajar.  Tliere  an  oonfltcta  betiraea  flw  wn1d««r  dutamn  and  of  li^i^ 
Imt  l^t  it  to  triumph.  The  Hoadc  and  Christian  systems  of  reUirioo  came  tram  the 
TQ^n  of  dsrimess;  but  thst  of  John  the  Baptist  from  the  region  of  light  Baptism  is 
the  means  of  introlducinff  men  to  the  kingdom  of  light.  John  was  married,  bat  his 
diildren  BiHrnngfrom  the  Jordan.  These  people  practkxt  polygamy,  and  forbid  mourning 
for  the  dead.  They  have  five  sacred  booKs,  of  which  four  are  doctrinal,  and  one  treats 
of  astrology.   It  is  supposed  that,  SOC  years  ago,  they  numbered  ^xmt  100,000. 

CHRISTUJra  or  ST.  TEUUUfl,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  an  old  Persian  chorch 
still  easting  on  the  Malabar  coast,  formed  originally  by  fcxcommuuicated  Nestorians. 
Their  liturgy  is  in  the  Syriac  language.  Thejr  slill  celebrate  the  early  agape  or  love- 
feast,  use  bread,  salt,  and  oil  in  the  communion  of  the  supper,  and  anoint  in&uts  in 
l))M)tiam.   Their  fviests  are  allowed  to  many. 

0HEI8TIAH  SdEHaS.   See  SciBKCE,  Chbwtias. 

CEBnTIAKirAlf,  the  stronjgly  fortified  capital  of  a  proriDce  of  the  same  name  lo 
the  8.  of  Sweden.  It  is  aituatecTon  the  Helge,  about  9  m.  fiom  the  Baltic,  and  965  s.w. 
of  Stockholm.  G.  Is  the  residence  of  a  goTemor,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice. 
It  is  a  beautifully  built  town,  and  poesesses  an  aiaenal,  a  school,  a  magnificent  church, 
sod  a  senate-house.  Pop.  8,808,  employed  cbiefiy  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods, 
leather,  glove*,  etc.  There  la  also  eome  trade  In  wood,  pitch,  potash,  dbc  The  town, 
which  was  founded  by  ChiisCian  lY.,  has  aulfered  many  sieges  during  the  wars  between 
Denmark  and  BmdcSL  Tb»  iMwrlnoe  of  Christlanatad  baa  aaareaof  9^48010.;  popu 

OBBDrTUUraiZD,  the  chief  t.  of  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croi^  tn  Ow  West  Infiea. 
It  stands  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  the  Island,  and  has  an  excdlent  liarbor,  wbfab  Is  defended 
by  a  fort  and  a  btrttery.  Here  rendes  the  goronor^eMnd  (rf  flwDanUt  West  Indin 
lite  number  of  Its  inhamtants  Is  lOjOOO. 

GHBISTZAIllUlO',  a  seaport  on  t&ew.  ooast  of  Norway,  m.  WAV.  (tf  Ttondldani, 
in  68*    n.,  and  r  40*  e.;  pop.  '91,  10,881.   The  chief  export  Is  fish. 

0HXZ8IIAX  unOH  CHUaCHIL^  an  orgBnlMrtion  pro^cted  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  fat 
1885,  and  having,  in  1887,  15,000  churches.  6U0  ministers,  and  190.000  memboa,  prin- 
dpally  in  the  weston  states.  Their  leading  doctrines,  as  a^ed  in  tikdr  pubUcattons, 
are:  the  oneness  of  the  church,  with  Christ  the  only  head  and  the  Bible  meonlr  rule 
of  faUh  and  ivactioe ;  the  good  works  of  a  Cluistian  life  the  only  condition  offdlow- 
diip ;  the  simpreosion  of  controversy ;  local  or  congiwational  church  govenuMOt ;  no 
iweaching  of  par^  pidltics.  Brntism  ia  aoondltkaoTnembarahip,  but  in  commnnioa 
tli^  are  pca^ieally  unraHiteted.  In  1887  atqu  wan  taken  toward  a  wdonirith  tba 
CBuMian  connection  <q.T.).  A  aiadlar  body  fai  the  south  la  called  the  Obiiatiaa  OkmiA, 

ttUUni'M  A,  Qnen  of  Spain.  See  Muu  CHBnmu. 

UlUllTl  MAf  Qoeenof  Sweden,  wilydilldof  tbe;reataTuta*aBAdotplni^ira8b.l>e&. 
MBS,  and  socceeded  ber  father  in  lOSS,  when  only  six  years  old.  Distinguished  equally 
Ivbean^and  the  posaesadon  of  a  lively  imaginauon,  a  good  memory,  and  uncommon  in* 
tdligence^  she  reoeiTed  the  education  ralber  of  a  man  than  of  a  woman :  and  to  this  may 
in  part  be  attributed  the  many  eccentricities  of  ber  bfe.  During  ber  minori^,  the  king* 
dom  was  governed  by  tlie  five  hi^iest  officers  of  the  state,  the  {Hrincipal  beiiig  chancellor 
Oxensdem.  In  1644.  she  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  wmS,  in  1660,  waa  crowned  with 
Ifae  title  of  king.  She  had  previously  declared  ner  coushi.  Charlea  GuBtavas,  her  suc- 
oeasor.  For  fbur  yeara  thereafter,  she  ruled  the  kingdom  with  vigor,  and  was  remark- 
able for  her  patrcmage  of  learned  and  acieotiSc  men.  In  1054,  however,  at  the  age  of 
Sfl^  weary  of  the  personal  restraint  which  royalty  imposed  on  her,  die  abdicated  in  nivor 
of  her  cousin,  reserving  to  herself  sufficient  revenues,  entire  independence,  and  supreme 
authority  over  her  suite  and  household.  Leaving  Sweden,  she  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
wbm  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  which 
riw  entered  on  horseback,  in  the  costume  of  an  amazon,  with  great  pomp.  Confirmed 
]^  Pope  Alexander  VH.,  she  adopted  the  surname  of  Alessandra.  In  lw6,  she  visited 
nris ;  uid  the  fbllowing  year,  on  a  second  residence  there,  she  caused  her  gruid  equeny, 
Honaldeechl,  who  had  enjoyed  her  entire  confidence,  to  be  executed  in  her  own  nouse- 
faold  for  treason.  In  1658,  she  returned  to  Rome,  and.  in  1660,  the  death  of  the  king, 
her  cousin,  caused  her  to  hasten  to  Sweden;  but,  failing  in  her  attempt  to  be  reinstatra 
on  the  throne,  she  again  left  the  country.  In  1666,  she  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
bat  was  unnoticed  the  Poles.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Rome  in  artiB< 
tic  and  sdenttfic  pursuits.  Besides  founding  an  academy,  she  collected  v^uable  MSB., 
medajs.  and  pidntings,  and  died  April  19,  IWBl  Much  of  her  conduct  favors  tiie  idea 
that  at  times  she  was  scarcely  sane. 

CHEZBTI'KOB,  a  political  party  in  Bpidn  during  the  regency  of  Queen  Caiiistina» 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Carlists. 

OHBUniOVt  Sir  Robrbt,  D.C.L.,  an  eminent  physidan,ani  of  Alexawdef  ChriS' 
tlaon,  pmfnssnr  of  humanity  in  the  unlversl^  of  Edinburi^,  waa  b.  at  Edinburgh,  July 
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18, 1797;  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  his  natiTe  place,  and,  in  1811.  became  a 
student  at  the  university  there.  After  graduating  in  1819,  he  proceeded  to  London  and 
Paris;  and,  in  the  French  capital,  studied  toxicology  under  the  celebrated  Orflla,  a 
department  of  medical  sdence  which  in  Britain  bts  name  has  become  eminent.  C<nn- 
mencing  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinbuigb,  he  was,  in  1632,  appointed  profesaor 
of  medical  lurispmdence  in  the  university  of  wat  city,  and,  in  1883,  was  promoted  to 
the  chair  of  materia  medica.  Besides  contributing  papers  on  various  subjects  to  medi- 
cal journals,  C.  is  author  of  a  Trvatiau  on  PoiaoM,  published  in  1829,  recognized  as  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject;  Btogra/phieal  Sketch  of  Edward  Tumor,  M.D.,  1887,  being 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Harveian  society  of  Edinburgh;  a  treatise  On  Oranviair^ 
DegenarcUion  of  the  Kidneyt,  1889;  and  The  DttpenseUory,  a  Chmmmtary  on  ths  Phar- 
maoopctku  of  Qre<U  Britain,  1813.  Twice  prendent  of  the  royal  coU^  of  physicians,! 
Sdinbiuig^  and  ordinary  phydciui  to  the  queen  in  Bcotluid,  In  1871  he  wm  created  a  - 
baronet.   In  1877,  rir  Bobert  retired  from  all  wott.   He  d.  188S. 

OHXISTZIEB,  Thsodor,  d.d.,  b.  1888;  a  native  of  Wurtemberg ;  educated  at 
Tubingen,  a  teacher  in  France,  a  preacher  in  London,  and  an  author  of  lectures  on 
Modem  Doubt  and  Ohrwtian  ^Uef.    He  returned  to  Qennany  in  1865,  and  was  made 

firofesBor  of  tbeol<W7  at  Bonn.  In  1878,  he  was  a  del«^;ate  to  the  evangelical  alliance, 
Q  New  York.   At  Its  sessions  his  addresses  excited  grcM  interesL   He  d.  la  1888, 

OHBIsntAS,  the  day  on  which  the  nativily  Of  die  Savior  is  obsemd.  The  liutitatlon 
of  this  festival  is  attributed  by  the  spurious  Decretals  to  Telesphoms,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (188-61  a.d.),  but  the  first  certain  traces  of  it  are  found 
about  uie  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus  (180-93  a.d.).  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
(284-806  A.D.J,  while  tliat  ruler  was  keeping  court  at  Nicomedia,  he  learned  fliat  a  mul- 
Utude  of  Christians  were  assembled  in  the  city  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  and 
having  ordered  the  church  doors  to  be  closed,  he  set  fire  to  the  builalng,  and  all  the 
worshipers  perished  in  the  flames.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  uere  was  any 
miiformity  in  the  period  of  observing  the  nativity  among  the  early  churches;  some  held 
the  festival  in  the  month  of  Hay  or  April,  others  in  Jan.  It  is,  nevertheless,  almost 
certain  that  the  25th  of  Dec.  cannot  be  the  nativity  of  the  Savior,  for  It  U  Uien  tiie 
height  of  the  rainy  season  in  Judea,  and  shepherds  could  hardly  be  watching  thdr  flodca 
by  night  in  the  pmias. 

C.  not  only  became  the  parent  of  many  later  festivsls,  such  as  those  of  tiie  Virgin, 
but  especifdly  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  c.,  gathered  round  it,  as  it  were,  several  other  festi- 
vals, i^rtly  old  and  partly  new,  so  that  what  may  be  termed  ft  Ohri^nuu  (ysis  sprang 
up,  which  surpassed  all  other  groups  of  Christian  holidays  in  the  manifold  richness  of  Its 
festal  usages,  and  furthered,  more  than  any  other,  the  completion  of  the  orderly  and 
qrstematic  distribution  of  church  festivals  over  the  whole  year.  Not  casually  or 
arbitrarily  was  the  festival  of  the  nativity  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Dec.  Among 
the  causes  that  co-operated  in  fixing  this  period  as  the  proper  one,  periiaps  the  most 
powerful  was,  that  almost  all  the  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter-soisnce  as  a  most 
important  point  of  the  year,  as  the  beginning  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  gods,  who  were  origtoally  merely  the  symbolic^  personi- 
fications of  these.  In  more  nortlierly  countriefl,  this  fact  must  have  made  itself  peca- 
liarly  palpable— hence  the  Celts  and  Germans,  from  the  oldest  times,  celebrated  the 
season  with  the  greatest  festivities.  At  the  winter-solstice,  the  Germans  held  their 
great  yule-feast  (see  Yule),  in  commemoralion  of  the  return  of  the  fiery  sun- wheel; 
and  believed  that,  during  the  twelve  nights  reaching  from  the  36th  Dec.  to  the  6th. 
Jan. ,  they  could  trace  the  personal  movements  and  interferences  on  earth  of  their  great 
deities,  Odin,  Berchta,  etc.  Many  of  the  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  old  Germans,  anaalso 
of  the  Bomaos,  relating  to  this  matter,  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christiani^, 
and  have  partly  survived  to  the  present  &y.  But  the  church  also  sought  to  combat  and 
banish — and  it  was  to  a  large  extent  succesrfnl — the  deep-rooted  heathen  feeling,  by 
adding — for  the  purification  of  the  heathen  customs  and  feasts  which  it  retained— its 

CndTy  devised  liturgy,  besides  dramatic  representations  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
t  events  of  his  1ife.^Hence  sprang  the  so-called  ' '  manger-son^, "  and  a  multitude  of  C. ' 
carols,  as  well  osC.  dramas,  which,  at  certain  tiraesand  places,  dc^neratcd  into  farcesor 
fools'  feasts  (q.  v.).  Hence  also  originated,  at  a  later  period,  the  Chnst-trees,  or  Christmas- 
trees,  adorned  with  lights  and  gifts,  the  custom  of  reciprocal  presents,  uid  of  spedal  C. 
meats  and  dishes,  such  as  0.  rolls,  cakes,  currant-loaves,  dumplings,  etc.  Thus,  C. 
became  a  universal  social  festival  for  young  and  old,  high  and  low,  as  no  oUier 
Christian  festival  could  have  become. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  three  masses  are  performed  at  C— one  at  midnight, 
one  at  daybreak,  and  one  in  the  morning.  The  day  Is  also  celebrated  by  the  Anglo- 
Catbolic  church — special  psalms  are  sung,  a  special  preface  Is  made  in  the  communion 
service,  and  the  Athanasian  creed  is  said  or  sung.  The  Lutheran  church,  on  the  conti- 
nent, likewise  observes  C. ;  but  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
of  the  English  dissenters,  reject  it,  in  its  religious  aspect,  as  a  "human  invention,"  and 
as  "savoring  of  papistical  will- worship,"  although,  in  England,  dlsaenters  as  well  as 
churchmen  keep  it  as  a  social  holiday,  on  which  there  is  a  complete  cessation  from  idl 
business.   But  witliin  the  last  ban<ued  years,  the  festivities  once  appropriate  to  0.  haTS 
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much  fallen  off.  Then  at  one  time  lasted  with  more  or  lew  brilliancy  till  Candlemaa, 
and  with  ^reat  spirit  tilt  twelf thnlay. 

GHSI8TMA8-B0X,  a  small  money-gift  to  persons  in  an  inferior  condition  on  the  day 
after  Christmas,  which  is  hence  popularly  called  boxing-day.  The  term,  and  also  the 
custom,  are  essentiaUy  En^liah,  though  the  making  of  presents  at  this  season  and  at  the 
new  year  -  is  of  greiit  aDti»i^.  A  nnmber  of  mteresting  particulars  concerning  the 
Christmas-box  wm  be  found  &  Brand's  Popular  Anti^Uet.  Here,  we  need  refer  only 
to  the  usage  in  its  later  aspect.  Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  persons,  the 
practice  of  giving  Christmafr^xes,  or  petty  presents,  to  apprentices,  domestic  servants, : 
and  tradesmen,  had  become  a  serious  social  nuisance,  more  particalarly  in  London, 
where  every  old  custom  seems  to  linger,  and  is  most  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of.  Householders 
felt  under  an  obligation  to  ^ve  money  to  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  where  they  dealt, 
also  to  various  inferior  pensfa  officers,  including  scarengers  and  wnpUghters:  wbJUe 
shopkeepers,  on  the  other  aand,  were  equally  impelled  to  make  presents  to  the  male  and 
female  sorrants  of  their  customers.  The  grievance  Anally  became  so  intolerable  that 
the  public  authorities  were  forced  to  remonstrate. 

OaUSnUB  OABDIt  as  now  sold  and  distributed  in  mlllioDs  during  the  f estire-  sea- 
son. In  their  various  forms,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The  invention  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole ;  by  others,  the  credit  of  designing  the  first  Christ* 
mas  card  in  1846,  is  given  to  J.  C.  Horsiey,  b.a.  Immense  progress  has  been  made  in 
beauty  and  artistic  effect  since  the  time  when  the  popular  emblems  were  more  or  less 
confined  to  Old  Father  Christmas,  images  of  flowers,  the  robin-redbreast,  or  the  dove. 
The  prize  com{>etitions  for  designs  have  also  done  not  a  little  in  stimuUting  the  art. 
Their  production  Is  begun  often  more  than  a  year  in  advance ;  and  the  system  of  sen^ 
Ing  Christmas  cards,  as  also  New  Years',  Easter,  and  Mrthday  cards,  has  created  a  new 
traide,  and  a  new  field  for  artists,  engravers,  lithograpbers,  and  printers.  The  quantity  of 
Christmas  cards  passing  through  the  post-office  leads  to  congestion  for  a  few  days  in 
ordinary  deliveries.  The  greatest  variety  of  design  is  seen  In  the  cards  of  Fning,  Boston, 
who  first  introduced  chromo-lithograidiy.  Of  late  year^  £a«t«r  cards  are  as  much  sent 
as  those  appropriate  to  Christmas. 

CHBmaiAB  CASOZJ.  The  word  carol  (Ital.  carala,  and  Fr.  carole,  a  round  dance  — 
probably  from  Lat.  corolla;  Welch,  eoroli,  to  reel,  to  dance;  the  name  is  thence  applied 
to  the  music  or  song  accompanying  such  a  dance :  carillon  is  probab^  allied)  signifies  a 
song  of  joy.  The  practice  of  sin^ng  carols,  or,  at  all  events,  sacred  music,  in  celebra- 
tion of  tne  nativitv  of  Christ  as  earhr  as  the  2d  c.  is  considered  as  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  large  sarcophagus  belonging  to  that  period  has  sculptured  upon  it  a 
representation  of  a  Christian  lamilyjoining  in  choral  praise  for  this  purpose.  A  century 
or  two  after  this,  however,  the  C.  C.  seem  to  have  sadly  degenerated,  and  become,  in 
fact,  so  indecent,  that  the  clergy  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  them.  Under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  nierrim«it  and  piety  were  pleasantly  combined  in  English  life,  a  peculiar- 
ity that  affected  the  C.  C.  of  that  period  not  a  little ;  but  by  the  13a  c.  the  jocosity  had 
unhappily  lapsed  into  what  would  now  be  considered  profanity.  The  oldest  printed  collec- 
tion of  English  C.  C.  bears  the  date  of  1621.  The  majority  of  these,  though  written  by 
men  of  learning  —  priests  and  teachers  —  exhibit  a  lamentable  iniorance  of  the  character 
of  the  two  most  prominent  persons  in  the  carole  —  Mary  and  Jesns.  In  1525  was  kept 
the  "  still  Christmas,"  on  account  of  the  illness  of  King  Henry ;  but  with  this  exception, 
the  sacred  season  appears  to  have  been  regularly  celebrated  with  joyous  music  and  songs 
during  the  Tudor  period.  In  16^,  C.  C.  of  a  more  solemn  nature  were  introduced.  By 
the  Puritan  parliameut,  Christmas  was  abolished  altogether,  and  holly  and  ivy  were 
made  seditious  badges ;  and  in  1680  the  Psalms,  arranged  as  carols,  were  advertised.  After 
the  restoration,  the  C.  C.  again  exhibited  a  hearty,  cheerful,  and  even  a  jovial  character. 
Those  with  which  the  dawn  of  Christmas  is  now  announced  in  England  are  generally 
religious,  though  not  universally  so.  In  France,  the  carols  at  this  season  used  to  be  much 
less  sacred  than  gay.   Often,  indeed,  they  were  grossly  Bacchanalian. 

OHBIBTIUB  ISUUn),  an  uland  In  the  Pacific  ocean  (latitude  1°  67'  16.8''  K. ;  longi- 
tude, 157<>  26'  49.6"  W.),  is  a  large,  low  atoll,  with  a  good  anchorage,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  an  American  guano  company. 

CHKISTOL'OOT  is  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  word  itself  is  to  be 
found,  once  or  so,  in  the  divines  of  the  17th  c.  (See  Dean  Trench  on  the  Stud;/  of  Words), 
but  the  department  of  scientific  theolon^  which  it  now  represents  la  almost  entirely  the 
growth  of  modem,  and  particularly  of  German  inquiry.  As  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  word  C.  is  accredited  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  same  differences  of  opinion  which 
led  to  its  adoption  in  Germany,  are  beginning  to  manifest  tbemselTes  here  also.  There 
are  only  three  methods  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  First, 
there  is  the  rationalistic  method.  This  consists  in  representing  the  development  of  the 
Messianic  idea  in  Jewish  history  as  purely  natural,  and  conditioned  by  purely  human 
and  historical  influences  —  in  short,  as  a  subjective  or  self -originated  notion,  to  which 
there  was  no  correspondent  divine  reality.  Second,  there  is,  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  may  call  the  $piritual{aie  method  (that  of  theologians  like  Neander,  Rothe, 
etc).  This  cfmsists  In  representing  the  development  of  the  HeHlanic  idea  in  Jewish 
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history  as  both  natural  and  supernatural;  that  is  to  say.  it  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
divine  objective  realUy  (* '  the  eternal  Son  of  Ood  ")  as  the  bans  of  the  subjecUiv  Idea  in 
the  mindB  of  the  Jews,  and  resardB  the  growth  of  that  idea,  and  the  influence  of  histw^ 
ical  circumstances,  as  Uie  result  of  a  tupematnral  providenoe,  which  culminated  In  the 
revelation  "of  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  inthefle^"  Third,  there  fatha 
doffmatio  method,  which  Is  the  one  accepted  by  the  common  order  of  theol(^;lans.  This 
consists  in  Tepresenting  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  jyniettBaf^  known  to  the 
spiritually-mbided  among  Qod's  people  from  the  earliest  ages.   "Abraham  saw  his 

g Prist's)  day  afar  off."  This  is  interpreted  to  rignii^  that,  the  grace  of  pnn^ietic 
lumination,  the  righteous  men  of  old  were  enabled  to  foresee  in  a  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable manner  tlie  atonement  of  Christ,  as  it  happened  in  history.  Admitting  with 
the  spiritualisUc  theologians,  that  the  Messianic  idea  among  the  Jews  underwent,  in  stnne 
sense,  a  historical  development,  the  dogmatic  Christologists  differ,  in  general,  from  the 
former  by  attributing  to  the  higher  minds  such  a  knowledge  of  the  mtrk  of  Christ,  as 
logicallv  involves  a  knowledge  of  his  person  and  character.  The  entire  absence,  how- 
ever, of  any  pertOTuU  traits  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  might  be  expected 
of  those  who  had  seen  him  even  with  the  eye  of  faith,  has  induced  many  orthodox  theolo- 
gians to  shrink  from  making  any  statement  In  rmrd  to  what  may  have  been  the  doo- 
ti^  of  Uie  person  of  Christ  among  tlie  ancient  Jtrm. 

GEBISTOPSI,  Hkrbi,  Ung  of  Hay^  b.  Oct  0, 1767,  was  at  one  period  a  slave  and 
tavern-cook  in  Cape  Town,  St.  Domingo,  and  afterwards  overseer  of  a  ^antodon.  In 
1790,  he  joined  the  black  Insnigents  a^nst  the  French,  and.  from  his  cgontlc  stature, 
energy,  and  courage,  sotm  became  a  Iwder  among  them.  By  TouasalnlXnuvnture.  be 
was  appc^nted  bi^.gen..  and  employed  to  suppress  an  insurrection  headed  by  Moyse 
or  Moses,  his  nephew.  C.  captured  the  latter,  and  on  his  execution,  succeeded  him  as 
governor  of  the  northern  province  of  French  St.  Domingo.  In  1802,  he  gallantly 
defended  Cape  Town  when  Geo.  Leclerc  arrived  there  with  a  French  army  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  the  blacks,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  8,000  men,  after  having  burned 
the  neater  put  ai  the  town.  Jhe  perfldioos  stisnre  Toussaint  be  amply  revenged, 
and  during  the  shortlived  government  of  Dessallnes,  who  was  slain  by  a  military  con- 
spiracy in  Oct. .  1806,  C.  was  gen.-io-chief  of  the  Haytlan  army.  In  Feb.,  1807,  he  was 
appointed  raesident  of  Haytt  for  life.  A  republic  bung,  about  the  same  t^ne,  organized 
at  Port  au-Prince,  with  Petion  at  Its  head,  civil  war  commenced  between  them.  On 
Mar.  28,  1811,  C.  was  proclaimed  kinff  of  Hayti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  L,  and  solemnly 
crowned,  June  3,  1812.  In  1814,  he  and  Petion  suspended  hostilities,  and  by  his  power 
and  skil],  C.  was  enabled  to  counteract  the  attempts  made  by  France  to  regun  its 
authori^  in  the  island.  His  avarice  and  cruel^  led  to  an  insuiraction,  which  was  idded 
by  Gen.  Boyer.  who  had  sucoeaded  Petion  in  1818;  and  the  rehenion  having  spread  to 
Gqw  Town,  C's  depodtlon  was  prociidmBd.  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  by  toe  duke  of 
Marmalade,  one  of  the  first  dlgmtarles  In  the  kingdom.  Deserted  oy  his  taodT^ard 
and  all  his  nobles,  he  shot  himself,  Oct.  8,  1830.  He  left  a  code  Ol  l&wi,  mSk  he 
called  the  ' '  Code  Henri/'  in  imitation  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

OHSHTOTEXB,  Hsbb.   Bee  AmJtk. 

CSOUtOFHEB  VOKTH.    See  Wium,  JOHH. 

OBSISIOFHIB,  Baiht,  a  aaint  of  the  Soman  Catholic  and  Oreefc  drardMe.  He  la 
eappoeed  to  have  mffered  martyrdom  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century.  AcconUng 
to  vulgar  legend,  C.,  whose  name  was  originally  AdoAamM  (the  unri^teou^  was  a  native 
of  Palestine,  Syria,  or  Lycia,  and  a  person  of  pixMligious  bulk  and  strength.  His  height 
was  12  feet.  So  proud  was  be  of  his  gigantic  frame,  that  he  would  serve  only  the  migh- 
tiest princes.  Having  attached  himself  to  one,  who  went  for  the  greatest  of  his  dar. 
C.  stayed  with  him  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  discovered  that  bis  master  was  terribly 
afraid  of  the  devil,  in  consequence  of  which,  C,  with  fearless  ooo^tency,  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  latter.  One  day,  however,  when  the  devil  and  he  chanced  to  be 
walking  through  a  wood,  they  came  across  an  image  of  Christ  His  new  master  uhib- 
ited  such  perturbation  and  alarm  at  the  sight,  that  C.  entirely  lost  confidence  in  him, 
and  resolved  to  find  out  thu  ^vior,  and  follow  him.  For  a  long  whUe  he  searched  in 
vain,  but  finally  he  fell  in  with  a  hermit,  who  showed  him  Christ,  and  baptized  bim. 
C.  despised  the  customary  [>enances,  and  in  consequence,  it  was  imposed  on  him  to 
carry  Christian  pilgrims  on  his  shoulders  over  a  stream  which  had  no  bridge.  One 
day,  a  littie  child  came  to  the  stream;  C.  took  it  on  his  dtonlders,  but  soon  b^n  to 
sink  nnder  the  weight  of  his  Iranien.  The  child  was  Christ  himself,  and  to  prove  it, 
he  commanded  C.  to  stick  his  staff  into  the  ground.  He  did  so,  and  next  morning  it 
bad  blossomed  into  a  palm-tree  bearing  fruit   This  miracle  converted  thousands  to 


who  put  bfm  in  prison,  scourged  him  with  rea-bot  rods,  put  a  burning  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  clapped  bim  on  a  burning  stool.  C.  still  remained  uninjured.  Multitudes  of 
poisoned  arrows  were  now  discharged  against  him,  but  they  rebounded  from  his  charmed 
body,  and  one  even  wounded  the  prefect  himself  in  the  eye.  C.  pitied  his  tormentor, 
and  freely  offered  his  head  to  the  executioner,  that  the  prefect  ml|^t  be  healed  by  the 
blood  which  should  flow  from  it  This  was  done,  and,  as  a  matto:  of  oonrse,  Dagnns 
and  his  family  became  Christians.  The  Greek  church  celebrates  his  festival  on  tlie  90i 
of  Mjqr;  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  25'h  of  July. 


prefect  of  that  region. 
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Bt.  C.  was  greatly  inrolied  In  times  of  pestilence,  or  when  people  were  diggiog  for 
treasures,  to  frighten  away  the  spirits  who  watched  over  them.  The  formula  used  was 
called  a  OhrUicplm'»  prater.  He  was  also  the  patron  of  an  order  of  moderation,  founded 
tn  Austria  in  1617,  for  the  purpose  of  diecking  exoesuTe  drinking  and  swearing,  and 
wbich  was  called  the  order  of  Bt  Christopher, 

JEBISTOFHEX'B,  St.,  or,  popularly,  St.  Kitts,  aa  island  near  the  n.e.  bend  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  Antilles,  46  m.  to  the  w.  of  Antigua,  and  2  m.  to  the  d.  of  Nevis.  With 
a  Tcry  unequal  breadth,  H  is  90  m.  long  bom  B.e.  ton.w.,  containing  about  44,000  acres, 
and  (1881)  29,137  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  aud  has  a  legislature  of  its 
own,  with  an  executive  immediatelysubordiQate  to  the  govcmor-In-chlef  of  the  Leeward 
group,  residing  in  Antigua.  In  1880.  the  revenue  of  the  colony  was  £33,000,  having 
been  only  £3,638  in  1834 ;  bo  tbat,  under  the  system  of  free  labor.  It  hud  increased  nearly 
nine-fold,  in  40  years.  During  the  same  interval,  the  imports  had  risen  in  value  from 
£63,018  to  £168,000,  and  the  exports  from  £105,367  to  £186,000.  The  staple  exports 
are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses. .  The  debt  of  the  Island  In  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
i^700.  Education  is  in  a  p^mising  condition.  At  the  present  time  (1891),  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  grammar  schools  is  contemplated.   In  1686  the  population  was  45,000. 

The  chief  towns,  both  of  thebi  seaports  with  open  roailstesds,  are  Basse-Terre, 
denuded  by  Fort  Smith,  and  Sandy  Point,  protected  by  Fort  Charles  and  Brimstone  Hill. 
Of  Fort  Smith,  the  exact  lat.  and  long,  are  17°  17'  T  n..  and  63°  48'  west  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  these  places,  and  of  the  coast  generally,  is  about  80"  F. ;  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  even  of  the  hottest  days,  are  agreeably  cooL  The  length  of  the 
island  is  traversed  by  a  well-wooded  ridge  of  volcanic  origin,  which  has  in  its  center  a 
crater ;  and  towards  the  w.  extremity  of  the  range,  rises  the  nearly  peipendicular  crag  of 
Mt.  Misery,  with  an  altitude  of  8,711  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Over  the  adjacent 
slopes,  which  gradually  descend  to  the  water's  edge,  this  central  range  sends  down  sev- 
eral streams — almost  every  plantation,  in  fact,  receiving  its  rivulet  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  8i)riog3,  though  numerous,  are  yet  mostly  brackish;  and  indeed  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  presents  a  number  of  salt  ponds. 

St  Eltts,  appropriately  named  by  the  natives  "the  fertile  isle,"  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1^.  and  colonized  by  the  Engli^  in  1628,  who  were  almost  immediately 
joined  by  some  French  adventurers.  After  treacherously  exterminating  the  Caribs,  the 
French  and  English,  often  quarreling,  occupied  the  island,  tilt,  in  1718,  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  gave  the  whole  to  England.  In  1783,  diu'ing  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, 8t  Kitts  was  captured  by  the  French,  but  lestond.  On  July  8i«  1860^  a  terrific 
fire  took  place  at  Basse-TeRs. 

GHRISTOPTTLtTS,  Atkanassos,  1773-1847  ;  a  Greek  poet,  the  son  of  a  Wallachlan 

priest.  He  studied  at  Buda  and  Padua,  and  became  teacher  in  the  family  of  the 
Wailachian  prince  Uourousi,  and,  after  the  fall  of  that  prince,  he  assisted  the  nospodar 
Caradja  in  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  nation.  He  wrote  love  ditties  and 
drinking  songs,  which  are  very  popular  among  the  Greeks,   He  is  also  the  author  of  a 


OHBIST'S  COLLEOE,  Cambridge,  was  originally  founded  by  Henry  YI.,  under  the 
name  of  Ood's  house,  and  was  intended  by  him  to  consist  of  a  master,  13  fellows, 
and  47  scholars.  In  1505,  however,  there  were  only  three  fellows  besides  the  master, 
when  lady  Margaret  countess  of  Rtclunond  and  Deniy,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  "  count- 
ing herself,  as  of  tbe  Lancaster  line,  heir  to  all  Heniy  VI. 's  godly  intentions,"  made 
up  the  full  number,  and  endowed  the  college  liberally,  changing  its  name  to  Christ^ 
oollege.  Edward  VI.  added  one  fellow,  and  three  scholars;  and  sir  John  Finch  and 
nr  Thomas  Baines  increased  the  number  of  fellows  to  fifteen.  C.  C.  possesses  many 
rich  benefactions  for  the  encouragement  of  students,  amongst  which  are  specially  to  be 
noticed  four  studentships  founded  by  Christopher  Tancred,  worth  £107  per  anniun. 
and  tenable  for  three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of  b.a.  A  student  is  elected  annu- 
ally before  coming  into  residenoe.  Amongst  the  Illustrious  men  connected  with  this 
coUwe  may  be  noted  Bidiop  Latimer.  John  Hilton,  and  Balph  Cudw«tb,  author  of  the 

OHEIflTS  HOSFITAI,  Newgate  street,  London,  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
Cheyfriars'  monastery,  by  Edward  VI.,  June  20, 1663,  as  a  hospital  for  orphans  and 
foundlings.  It  is  usually  called  the  "  blue-coat  school,"  on  account  of  the  dress  worn 
^  the  boys.  This  consists  of  a  blue  woolen  gown  or  coat  w;th  a  narrow  red  leather 
girdle  round  the  wust,  yellow  breeches,  and  yellow  stockings,  a  clergyman's  bands  at 
the  neck,  and  a  small  blue  worsted  cap,  but  this  last  they  seldom  wear,  and  are  gen- 
erally seen  going  about  bareheaded — such  has  been  the  costume  of  the  boys  sicce  the 
foundation  of  the  school  in  tbe  rei^  of  Edward  VI. ;  the  persistency  In  it  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  affording  a  curious  instance  of  the  unchangeablenesa  In  some  of  the 
Engliiii  usages.  No  boy  is  admitted  before  seven  years  of  age,  or  after  10,  u>d  none  can 
remain  after  16,  with  the  exception  of  "  king's  boys"  (i.e.,  those  who  attend  the  mathe- " 
matica)  school  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1672)  and  *' Grecians"  (Le.,  the  highest  class 
of  scholars  in  the  hospital),  of  whom  eight  are  sent  on  various  ediolarships  to  the  uni- 
TOFsities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.   Altogether,  about  800  bo^  can  be  aamitted.  The 
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right  of  presentation  is  vested  in  the  managing  governors.  These  are  the  \ord  mayor  of 
London,  the  aldermen,  and  13  common  councilmen.  Besides  these,  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  bonefit  the  hospital  to  the  extent  of  £400  are  governors.  The  manaff* 
mg  gOTemon  are  the  patrona  of  several  churches,  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Euez.  The 
most  of  the  Inocnne  oi  C.  H.,  whidi  amounts  to  about  £70,900,  is  derived  from  Icsa* 
des  subsequent  to  its  original  charter.  King  GharlM'  foundation  enriched  it  oy 
£7,000,  with  an  additional  annuity  of  £870  10b.,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  yearly 
10  boys  for  tlie  sea-service.  Most  of  the  building  perished  in  the  sreat  fire  of  looo;  but, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  liberal  help  of  wealthy 
Englishmen,  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  under  the  superintendence  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  new  hospital  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1^,  a  tliira  structura 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  ^eat  hall  of  the  hospital  is  a  magnificent  room,  second 
only  to  tluit  of  Westminster.  C.  H.  is  essentially  a  classical  institution,  Latin  and  Greek 
being  the  ba^  of  education;  but,  to  satisfy  tlie  wants  arising  from  the  changed  condir 
tion  of  Bocle^,  the  modern  languages,  drawing,  etc.,  are  also  taught. 
CHBIBT'B  IWOXS.  See  Jitjubb  uid  Paliubus. 

CHSIBTTTS,  oratorio  for  soli,  chorus,  organ,  and  full  orchestra,  by  Franz  Liszt,  text 
in  Latin  ;  first  performed  in  Rome,  July  6, 1867,  and  fin>t  given  in  itsentire  form  in  New 
York,  March  3,  1887.  The  subject  is  the  life  of  Christ :  the  first  part  a  Christmas  oift* 
torio  ;  the  second,  after  the  Epiphany.  The  work  contains  an  SaOter  hymn,  0  FtUi  «t 
FUia,  of  much  beauty,  written  in  one  of  the  ancient  modes. 

CHBOXAT'IC,  in  music,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  notes  at  the  distance  of  a 
semitone  from  each  other.  8uch  a  series  is  produced  by  dividing  the  whole  tones  of 
the  diatonic  scale  into  semitones,  so  that  with  the  two  diatonic  semitones,  already  in  ttie 
natural  scale,  the  octave  is  divided  into  12  semitones.  The  word  C.  Is  from  the  Greek* 
and  means  colored.  Ascending  C.  passages  are  formed  by  the  whole  tones  of  tlw  disr 
tonic  scale  being  r^scd  or  elevated  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  according  to  key,  tad 
descending  passages  by  their  being  lowered  by  a  flat  or  a  natural,  thus: 


^^^^^^ 


It  IS  usual  to  speak  of  the  C.  scale,  but  that  is  wrong,  as  it  is  only  a  melodic  pro- 
gression of  semitones,  certain  notes  of  which  belong  to,  and  form  the  diatonic  soale, 
showing  tlut  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  music  does  not  rest  on  a  C.  basis,  tnit  on 
the  natural  diatonic  progression  of  sounds. 

CHBOXAIIO,  in  optics.    See  Achbohatish. 

CHBOXATICS  is  that  part  of  the  science  of  optics  (q.v.)  which  enlains  the  properties 
of  the  colors  of  light  and  of  natural  bodies.  Before  1666,  when  sir  Isaac  Newton  benm 
to  Investigate  this  subject,  the  notions  which  prevailed  respecting  the  nature  of  coIorB 
were  purely  fanciful.  Till  Descartes'  time,  indeed,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  conceived 
that  color  had  anything  to  do  with  light.  As  examples  of  the  notions  prevalent  at  very 
early  times,  we  may  cite  those  propounded  by  Pythagoras  and  Zeno.  According  to  the 
former,  color  was  tne  superficies  or  bodies;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  "the  first  con- 
figuration of  matter" — whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  now  settled  that  white  lirtit  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  consists  of  rays  of  different  colors,  endued  with  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility,  and  that  the  different  colors  of  bodies  arise  from  their  reflecting  this  or 
that  kmd  of  rays  most  copiously.  According  to  this,  a  body  tliat  appears  red  reflects 
red  rays  In  grealer  abundance  than  the  others;  and  one  that  appears  black  reflects  none 
of  the  rays— in  other  words,  absorbs  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it.  The  analysis  of  a 
beam  of  the  sun's  light  by  a  prism  was  the  experiment  by  which  Newton  demonstrated 
his  great  optical  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibillty  of  the  variously  colored  rays, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  above  theory  of  color.  The  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  this  experiment,  and  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  the  spectrum, 
under  the  article  Sfeotbtth.  Newton  concluded  from  bis  experiments  that  white  light 
is  composed  of  seven  colors,  which  he  called  the  primary  colors — viz.,  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  and  that  all  other  shades  of  color  arise  from  the 
admixture  of  these  in  different  proportions.  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
conceives  that  he  has  established  that  the  primary  colors  are  only  three  in  number— red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  This  result  he  obtained  by  examining  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
through  different  absorbing  media— a  mode  of  experiment  now  admitted  to  be  fallacious 
in  principle.  Professor  Maxwell,  by  direct  examination  of  the  rays,  concludes  that  the 
three  primary  colors  are  red,  green,  and  blue.  Recently,  a  theory  has  been  propounded, 
that  all  the  colors  are  the  results  of  the  admixture  of  white  light  and  of  shade,  or  dark- 
ness ;  but  as  yet  no  attonpt  has  been  made  to  support  this  theory  by  direct  experiment 
on  the  sun's  rays.   It  is  rested  on  results  obtained  \xj  combining  by  motion  certain  pro- 
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portions  of  white  and  black  pigments  on  a  rerolTing  card.  See  the  articles  Light,  Dib- 
PEB8ION,  and  Newton's  Binob. 

OEBOIEATBOFE  (Ok.  ^trSma,  color,  trope,  a  turning),  is  an  optical  tor,  a  modifled 
form  of  the  phenakistoscope  (q.T.).  consisting  of  a  revolving  diac,  on  which  are  painted 
circular  arcs  of  various  colors.  These  arcs  arc  arranged  in  pairs,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  motion,  no  two  sets  of  pairs  Intersecting  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  result 
is,  that'wfaen  the  chromatrope  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  streams  of  beautiful,  brilliant 
colors  seem  to  flow  either  to  or  from  the  centre  of  motion,  according  as  the  disc  is  made 
to  rotate  in  one  direction  or  the  opposite.  The  same  prindple  is  nnlized  in  the  ehroma- 
trape  dtde,  employed  in  ma^c  lantern  exhibitions.  In  this,  two  circular  discs  of  ^lass  ue 

{>laced  face  to  face,  each  with  a  design  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  painted  with  brll- 
iant  transparent  colors.  By  a  small  pinion  gearing  in  toothed  wheels  or  endless  bands, 
the  discs  are  made  to  move  in  oppo^te  dire^ona  in  their  own  plane.  The  efCect  pro* 
duced  is  a  singularly  beautiful  ciuuige  of  design  and  color. 

CHBO'KATTFE  (Gr.  chrome,  color;  typos,  impression),  a  photographic  process,  thus 
described  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  R.  Hunt.  One  dram  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  dis- 
solved in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  which  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  this  solution  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
and  when  dry,  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  spoiling. 
When  exposed  to  sunshine,  the  first  change  is  to  a  dull  brown,  and  if  checked  in  thu 
Btage  of  the  process  we  get  a  negative  picture ;  but  If  the  action  of  light  is  continued, 
the  Drowning  gives  way,  and  a  positive  yellow  picture  on  a  white  ground  Is  obtained. 
In  either  case,  if  the  paper,  when  removed  from  sunshine,  is  washed  over  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  very  beautiful  positive  picture  results. 

CHBOmO  IBOH^,  or  CHBO&nTK,  reO'Cr,Ot,  ore  of  chromium,  found  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Shetland  islands,  Scotland,  Fnmce,  and  other  places.  It  usually 
occurs  in  mas»,  but  is  sometimes  cryatalllged  in  octahedrons.  Oxides  of  chrcmUum  and 
iron  are  its  ingredients. 

CHRO'lCnni  {chrome,  color)  is  a  metal,  so  called  from  the  many<colored  compounds 
it  produces.  It  was  discovered  bv  Vauquelin  in  1797.  C.  occurs  naturally  as  the  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  PbCrO<,  and  the  cnromite  of  iron,  chrome  ii-on,  ore,  FeO.CrjOi,  at  Unst 
and  Fetlar  in  the  Shetlands,  and  Portsoy  In  Banif  shire,  etc  The  metal  has  been  obtained 
in  powdw  and  in  scales,  but  as  a  metal  It  possesses  no  interest.  The  priQ<^pal  compound 
of  C.  is  the  bichromate  of  potash,  obtained  by  heating  chrome  Iron  ore  in  powder  with 
one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  niter,  and  then  digesting  m  water,  which  dissolves  out  the 
cbromate  of  potash,  KiCr04,  a  yellow  salt,  aad  when  this  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  bichromate  of  potash.  EtCriOt,  readily  crystallizes  in  orange- 
red  crystals,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  dyer  and  (»lico-prtnter. 
If  this  salt  be  added  to  a  solution  of  lead,  an  abtmdant  yellow  precipitate  occurs  of 
cbromate  of  lead,  PbCr04,  or  chrome  j/ettow,  which  is  used  largely  by  the  painter  as  a 
yellow  pigment.  A  sesquioxide  of  C.  (CrkOi),  chrome  green,  poasessing  a  bright  green 
color,  which  renders  it  lueful  in  enamel-painting,  and  being  innocuous,  it  Is  now  mtro- 
duced  into  paper  hangings  instead  of  the  higjUy  dangerous  arsenical  green  i^gment  The 
bichromate  of  potash  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric  acid  as  an  agent  in 
teaching  palm-oil  and  other  oils  and  fats,  and  also  In  galvanic  batteries. 

CEBOKO-LITmaBArE.   See  LraHOSRAPBT. 

GHBOKOSFHEBS.    See  Suit. 

OHBOH'ICLB  (from  ehronoi,  time),  denotes  a  history  in  which  events  ate  treated  In 
Itie  order  of  time.  A  C.  is  understood  to  differ  from  annals  in  twing  more  connected 
and  full,  the  latter  merely  recording  individual  occcurences  under  the  successive  years 
or  other  dates.  Most  of  the  older  histories  were  called  chronicles,  such  as  the  Scueon 
Chiroaiiele,  HoUmhe^e  Ohrojude.  The  term  Is  seldom  applied  to  a  modern  book,  but  fre- 
quently to  a  newspaper-^a,  for  instance.  The  Morning  VhronicU. 

OHBOHICLES,  the  name  of  two  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  found  in  the 
common  English  Bible.  In  the  Hebrew  canon  the  C.  form  but  one  book,  which  Is 
entitled  SheiUt  of  the  Timet — and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  dedgnation  commonly 
applied  to  special  histories— in  more  definite  shape,  EverU»  the  Timet  of  King  lktf»d,<x 
the  like.  The  Oreek  translators  divided  the  long  Hebrew  book  into  two,  and  adopted 
the  tttle  7Mng§  OmAtel,  that  is,  not  recorded  in  the  other  historical  books.  Jerome 
Bugeested  the  title  (^ronieon,  whence  comes  the  English  name.  The  book  of  C.  beg^ 
with  Adam  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative  is  found  In  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  fills  up  the  fragment  of 
the  decree  of  the  Persian  king.  Of  the  authorship  of  C.  nothing  Is  known  except  what 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  language  implies  that  the  book  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  It  Is  placed  last.  As  to  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  C,  it  is  argued  that  the  chronicler  wrote  after  the  fall  of  the 
PersiaD  monarchy.  What  seems  to  be  certain  and  Important  for  a  right  estimate  of 
the  book  is  that  the  author  lived  a  considerable  time  aiFter  Esra,  and  stood  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  tiie  leligfous  Inatitutlons  of  the  new  Uieocracy.  This  point  of 
view  determined  the  nature  of  nis  interest  in  the  early  history  of  his  people.   The  true 
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importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  always  centered  in  the  &ct  that  this  petty  nation  was 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  the  spiritual  God.  The  tragic  interest  which  meUnauiehes  tba 
aunats  of  Israel  from  the  forgotten  history  of  Hoab  or  Damascus  lies  wholly  in  that 
long  contest  which  finally  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and  the  supremacy 
of  Jehovah's  purpose,  in  the  political  ruin  of  the  nation  which  was  the  faitblees 
depositary  of  these  sacred  truths.  After  the  captivity,  it  was  imposeible  to  write  the 
tiistory  of  Israel's  fortunes  otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  of  religious  pragmatism.  But 
within  the  limits  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  an<f  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
history  more  than  one  point  of  view  might  be  taken.  The  book  of  Kings  looks  upon 
history  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  But  before  the  chronicler  wrote,  the  last  spaA 
of  prophecy  had  become  extinct.  The  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  was  oi^^ized  no  longer  as 
a  nation,  but  as  a  municipality  and  a  church.  The  center  of  religious  life  was  no 
longer  the  prophetic  word,  but  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  liturgical 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  reli^ous  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  lon^r  national,  but 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal;  and  me  historical  continuity  of  the  nation  was  vividly 
realized  only  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  the  solemn 
assembly  and  stately  ceremonltd  of  a  feast  day.  These  influences  naturally  operated 
most  stron^y  on  those  who  were  officially  attached  to  the  sanctuary.  To  a  Levite,  even 
more  than  to  other  Jews,  the  history  of  Israel  meant  above  all  tlUngs  the  history  of 
JeroBidem,  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  temple  ordinances.  The  authw  of  C.  betrays 
in  every  page  his  essentially  Levitical  habit  of  mind.  To  such  a  mind,  in  the  fallen 
condition  of  the  Jews  as  a  political  natioQ,  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  history, 
which  should  confine  Itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to  the  theocracy  of  Zion,  keep- 
ing Jerusalem  aud  the  temple  in  the  foreground,  and  developing  the  divine  signin- 
cance  of  the  history  in  its  causes  and  results,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the 
prophetic  word  as  to  the  fixed  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  the  whole  narra- 
tive might  be  mads  to  teach  that  the  glory  of  Israel  lies  in  the  observance  of  the 
divine  uiw  and  ritual.  For  the  sake  of  systematic  completeness,  the  author  of  the 
C.  begins  with  Adam;  but  be  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  period 
from  Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his  purpose.  He  tlierefore  contracted 
the  early  history  into  a  series  of  genealogies,  which  were  by  no  means  the  least  inter- 
esting part  of  his  work  at  a  time  whan  every  Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the 
parity  of  his  Hebrew  descent.  From  the  death  of  Sanl  the  hiatoiy  becomes  fuller, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  books  of  Samnel  and  Kings.  The  limitations  of  tiie  author's 
interest  in  past  times  appear  in  the  omission,  among  other  particulars,  of  David's 
reign  in  Hebron,  of  the  disorders  in  his  family  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Solomon's  accession,  and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splendor  of 
that  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  bis  fall  into  idolatry.  In  the  latter  histoiy  the  ten 
tribes  are  quite  neglected,  and  political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention,  not  in'pi^ 
portion  to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as  they  serve  to  exemplify  Ood's 
help  to  the  obedient  and  his  ciiastisement  of  the  rebellious.  That  the  authOT  is  always 
unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good  rulers,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  desire 
to  suppress  the  truth,  but  shows  that  the  oook  was  thronghout  composed  not  in  purely 
historical  interest,  but  with  a  view  to  Inculcate  a  practical  lesson.  The  more  important 
additions  which  the  chrouicler  makes  to  the  old  narrative  consiBt  partly  of  full  detaUs 
of  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  great  feasts,  or  Uie 
archaeology  of  the  Levitical  ministry,  aud  partly  of  narratives  of  victories  and  defeats, 
of  sins  and  punishments,  of  oi>edience  and  its  reward,  which  could  be  made  to  point 
a  plain  religious  lesson  in  favor  of  faithful  observance  of  the  law.  The  minor  variations 
of  C.  from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  analogous  to  the  larger  additlcms  and 
omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent  and  well-marl^  character,  pre- 
senting the  tiistory  in  c|uite  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old  narrative.  An 
immense  amount  of  criticism  has  been  expended  upon  C. ;  but  after  all  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude, with  Ewald  and  other  careful  critics,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge 
that  the  chronicler  invented  histor}^  in  the  interest  of  his  practical  purpose  of  exhor- 
tation and  encouragement.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  shaping  his  narrative  ha 
allowed  himself  the  same  freedom  taken  by  other  ancient  iiistorians,  and  even  by  copy- 
ist& 

CHBO  NOOBAlt,  or  Chbo'hooraph  (Or.  durtmot,  time,  and  fframma,  a  letter,  or 
gra^,  I  write),  a  whimucal  device  of  the  later  Romans,  resuscitated  durUig  the  rvnow- 
ftsfiM  period,  by  which  a  date  is  given  by  selecting  certain  letters  amongst  those  which 
form  an  inscription,  and  printing  them  larger  than  the  others.  The  principle  will  ba 
understood  from  the  following  C.,  nude  from  the  name  of  Qeoige  Yuliets,  first  duk* 
Df  Buckingham. 

gkobgIVs.  DVX.  BVCKlHQAMIje. 

The  date  MDCXV  Will  (1028)  is  that  of  the  year  in  which  the  duke  was  murdered  by 
Felton,  at  Portsmouth.   Bee  miton,  OhrortognmtO.BBSS). 

OHBO'NOOBAFH.  Different  forms  of  time-measuTCB,  or  tlmerecorders,  under  this 
designation,  have  been  invented  within  a  recent  period. 

Benaon't  chronograph  is  intended  to  measure  intervals  of  time  down  to  tenths  of  a 
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Moond,  for  use  at  horse-races  and  other  occasions  There  a  seconds  watcn  Is  not  exactly 
mited.  It  has  an  ordinary  quick  train-lever  movement,  carrying  hands  which  move 
over  a  dial.  One  of  these  is  a  seconds  hand,  very  peculiarly  made.  The  seconds  hand 
is  double,  consisting  of  two  distinct  himda.  one  superposed  on  the  other.  The  outer  end 
of  the  lowermost  hand  has  a  small  cup  with  a  minute  hole  at  the  bottom ;  while  the 
corresponding  end  of  the  uppermost  hand  is  bent  over  so  as  exactly  to  reach  this  punc- 
ture. The  little  cup  is  filled  with  ink,  having  a  consistency  between  that  of  wnting- 
fluLd  and  printers*  ink,  Suppoee  that  a  horse-race  la  about  to  take  place.  The  observer 
keeps  a  steady  look-out  for  the  fall  of  the  starter's  flag,  or  whatever  the  signal  may  be: 
he  gives  a  pull  to  a  cord  or  string  connected  with  the  mechanism  peculiar  to  the  instru- 
ment; by  this  movement,  the  outer  and  bent  end  of  the  upper  seconds  hand  dips  down 
through  the  ink-cup  in  the  lower  hand,  and  through  the  puncture  to  the  dial.  A  small 
black  spot  or  mark  is  thus  made  upon  the  dial-plate;  and  this  is  repeated  as  each  horse 
passes  the  winning-post.  If  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  operator  are  quick  and  accurate, 
there  is  a  reliable  record  thus  presented  by  the  instrument  of  the  duration  of  the  race, 
sometimes  as  close  as  one  tenth  of  a  second.  The  instrument  is  now  adopted  at  ttie 
mincipal  races  as  a  snilaUe  one  for  the  purpose;  thus  it  is  used  for  races  such  as  the 
Derby,  the  Oaks,  the  Ctoodwood,  the  BLijegBt,  etc.  It  is  also  availaUe  tor  many  other 
purposes. 

Straiige'a  chronograph  is  designed  for  a  more  scientific  purpose,  and  constructed 
wiUi  more  careful  details.  The  object  is  to  measure  extremely  short  intervals  of  time^ 
for  the  determination  of  longitud<»  in  great  trigonometrical  surveya  The  observer, 
when  a  particular  star  traverses  the  field  of  tiis  telescope,  touches  a  small  ivoiy  key; 
mad  oo  tlie  in^nt,  a  dot  or  mark  wpears  on  a  sheet  of  psinr  coiled  round  a  mrreL 
The  Instrument  being  connected  wiui  an  astronomical  clock,  there  is  a  dot  made  for 
every  beat  of  the  pendulum;  and  as  these  dots  are  a  considerable  ^nce  ^wrt  (connder^ 
able,  that  is,  for  the  refined  instruments  of  the  present  day),  it  is  poedble  to  detennlne 
so  wonderfully  minute  an  interval  as  cue  hundredth  of  a  second. 

Other  forms  of  chronograph  have  lx>en  adopted  by  astjonomers.  One  was  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  C.  A.  Young  m  1866  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  rseording  chrono- 
graph, by  marking  the  instant  of  observation  in  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  and  hundredths 
of  a  second,  in  printed  characters,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  preservation  and  reduction. 

Chronographs  connected  with  elecbic  and  magnetic  apparatus  are  used  for  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  projectiles.  Many  forms  have  been  devised  by  NoUe,  Bashforth, 
Navez,  Le  Bouleuge,  and  other  inventors.  The  most  general  arrangement  consists  in 
causing  the  bullet  to  pass  through  a  series  of  screens;  the  rupture  of  each  screen  breaks 
tor  a  moment  the  continuity  of  an  electric  current,  sets  in  action  an  electro- magnetks 
Bj^iaratus,  and  makes  a  permanent  mode  or  record. 

CHBOSOL'OOT  is  the  science  of  the  divistons  of  time.  It  has  two  hranclMfr— 
mathematical  C,  and  historical  chronology.  Mathematical  O.  Is  engaged  with  such  ot 
the  units  for  the  measurement  of  time  as  begin  and  end  with  the  penod  of  complete 
evolution  of  recurring  celestial  phenomena.  See  articles  Calendas,  Teab,  Month, 
Dat,  and  Ctclb,  where  the  chief  points  in  mathematical  C.  are  explained.  Historical 
C.  uses  these  units  among  others  lo  measure  the  distance  in  point  of  time  between  events 
and  to  fix  their  datet.  As  in  geography  and  navigation,  lon^tude  is  measured  from  some 
arbitrary  line,  such  as  the  meriaiui  through  Greenwich,  so  in  historical  C,  datee  are 
fixed  by  giving  their  distance  from  some  arbitrary  point  of  time,  usu^y  chosen  because 
of  some  remarkable  occurrence  which  signalized  it  Such  a  fixed  point  or  epoeA,  forms 
the  beginning  of  an  gra.  It  is  thus  that  datM  have  been  aptly  said  to  be  to  events  t» 
history  what  the  latitude  and  lon^tude  of  places  are  to  the  places  in  got^f^cmphj  and 
navigation.  The  mathematical,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  astronomical  units  <^ 
Ume  above  referred  to  have  not  be^,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  only  units  used  in 
historical  chronology.  In  earl^  times,  the  more  accurate  methods  of  mathematics  were 
unknown,  and  such  vague  penods  as  "a  generation,"  or  the  lifetime  of  leading  persona 
in  a  nation,  such  as  the  pnestesses  of  Juno,  or  of  the  kings,  were  assumed  as  units  in 
historical  chronology.  The  great  variety  of  eras,  too,  in  ancient  times  confuses  the 
studentof  chronology.  Thus  the  era  of  the  Greeks  began  with  the  year  of  the  first  olym- 
piad, or  that  in  which  Cortebtis  was  victor;  bein^  the  first  celebration  of  the  games  at 
which  the  victor's  name  was  recorded,  and  which  is  calculated  to  correspond  to  the  year 
1*16  B.C,  From  this  epoch,  the  Greeks  measured  time  by  olympiads  or  periods  of  lour 
years.  Thus,  the  8d  year  of  the  12th  olympiad  would  be  the  year  739  b.c.  The  Roman 
era  was  reckoned  from  the  founding  of  the  city,  being  either  762  or  763  b.c.  The  Roman 
practice  of  dating  events  from  the  building  of  the  city,  seems  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
the  method  of  reckoning  time  from  a  fixed  point  by  dngle  years.  It  Uius  forms  one  of 
the  great  stages  in  chronology.  Of  other  eras  we  snail  merely  mention  the  Mohamme- 
dan, which  commences  with  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  623  a.d.,  and  which  is  called  the 
Me^rahiq.-v.).  The  Roman  and  Greek  methodsof  measuring  time  continued  to  be  in  use 
long  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  olympiads,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
Europe  down  to  the  804th  olympiad,  or  440  A.n.  From  813  a.d.,  however,  the  public 
mode  of  computation  throughout  the  Roman  empire  was  by  indictions,  which  were  periods 
of  15  years,  beginning  with  that  year  (see  Ikdictiok);  and  this  mode  was  at  one  time 
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almost  univetsallf  followed  In  the  west.  In  Fnnoe,  it  was  not  altogether  diflcoDtinued 
till  the  end  of  the  10th  centuiy.  The  Christian  era  Is  said  to  have  oeen  first  proposed 
in  the  year  627  a.d.,  and  is  now  oniTersally  used  in  Christendom.  Fartof  tlw  bu^iess 
of  C.  is  to  determine  the  relationships  of  the  different  eras,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  express, 
in  the  langufurc  appropriate  to  one  mode  of  computation,  the  date  of  an  event  recorded 
m  another.  Owing  to  the  birth  of  Christ  beiag  a  comparativelj  recent  event,  the  Chris- 
tian era  is  attended  by  this  inconvenience,  tliat  we  must  count  t>ackwards  from  it  for 
(he  dates  of  occurrences  prior  to  it.  To  obviate  this,  various  comprehensive  periods, 
such  as  the  Julian  and  Loutauui  periods  have  been  invented,  which  have  the  merit  of 
being  applicable  to  most  events  lying  withia  the  limits  of  history.  See  Pbuod. 

Various  ^sterns  of  C,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Babylonian,  Egyptian.  Indian,  and 
Chaldean,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Accounts  of  the  periods  which  these  nationa 
respectively  assign  to  their  histories,  wili  be  found  under  tiw  heads  CHnmsE  Ektebb, 
Babylon,  etc.  Of  taored  O.  there  have  been  various  systems.  In  these  the  epochs  are 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  flood;  Init  the  chief  copies  of  the  Bible  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  dates  of  these  events.  While  the  Hebrew  text  reckons  4,000  years  from  the 
creatloa  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  the  flood  1S56  years,  the  Samaritan  makes  the 
former  much  longer,  thou^  it  counts  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  only  1807  years. 
The  Septuagint  venion  differs  from  both.  It  removes  the  creation  of  the  world  to  0,000 
yean  before  Christ,  and  3,360  years  before  the  flood.  These  differences  have  never 
been  reconciled.  It  is,  now,  however,  univrasally  admitted,  tliat  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  not  to  !»  regarded  as  liaving  occurred  even  so  recenUy  as  6,000  b.c.  The  mod- 
em understanding  of  the  flrst  chapter  of  Genesis  leaves  the  period  of  ttie  creation  quite 
indefinite,  and  one  scheme  of  interpretation  stretches  out  the  days  of  creation  Into 
periods  of  iodeflnite  length.  Of  the  Newtonian  C,  all  that  can  be  said  here  la,  that  it 
was  an  attempt,  now  Eenerally  admitted  not  to  have  been  very  successful,  to  nctl{y 
the  obvious  blunders  <h  ancient  chronologers,  by  determining  certain  epochs  means 
partly  of  astronomical  calculations,  and  partly  of  the  critical  examination  of  such  chron- 
icles as  measured  time  by  reigns  and  generations.  By  a  very  fine  argument,  Che  sound- 
ness of  which  liaB  since  been  doubted,  Newton  set  down  the  date  of  the  Argonautic 
«xpedltlon  as  lieing  48  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  987  b.c. 

The  exact  chronology  as  to  many  periods  ia  largely  conjecturaL  The  Chris* 
tian  era  (q.r.)  starts  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  years  l>ef ore  are  marked  b.o.  and  thoee 
after,  a.d.  (Anno  Domini).  This  era  is  now  almost  universally  accepted.  The 
olympiad  was  a  Oreek  era  in  periods  of  fboryeara;  the  birth  of  Chilst  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  (some  say  In  the  second  or  third)  year  of  the  IMth  Olympiad. 
The  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  usually  assigned  to  768  b.c.  The  era  of  the 
creation  is  fixed  at  many  widely  varying  points.  The  reckoning  of  Constantinople, 
■whidh  is  still  used  by  the  Greek  church,  makes  it  6609  b.o.  ;  the  Abyssinian  church, 
fi43tZ;  the  Alexandrian  church,  6603,  and  later  5403;  the  Jews,  8761.  One  writer  on  the 
G.  of  sacred  history  collected  more  than  300  different  estimates  of  the  era  of  the 
cteation,  the  shortest  being  8488,  and  the  longest  6984  b.c.  If  such  or  such  a  date 
from  the  creation  means  anything,  it  Is  probabn^  to  be  read  by  the  period  fixed  by  Dr. 
Usher,  which  was  4004  b.c.  Yet  it  must  be  unaerstood  that,  on  this  point,  we  aie  with- 
out the  data  for  an  accurate  and  positive  chronology.  There  is  an  era  of  the  creatiou 
used  in  India,  which  is  only  8102  b.c.  The  era  of  Yicramyditya  in  common  use  in 
India  begins  66  b.c.  The  Spanish  era.  dating  from  the  conquest  of  Sptdn  by  Augustus, 
88  B.C.,  was  in  use  in  Spain,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  and  Southern  France.  The  em 
of  Diocletian,  or  of  the  martyrs,  is  dated  384  a.d.  The  Mohammedan  era,  beginning  at 
the  time  of  the  prophet's  flight  to  Medina,  is  632  a.d.  As  reckoned  by  our  ordinary 
C,  the  precise  dates  of  commencing  the  above  and  other  eras  are  -. 

Grecian,MundaQe  Sept.  1,  5506  ro. 

Constantinople,  Civil  Sept.  1,  5608 

Alexandrian  Aug.  20,  5603 

Antioch,  Mundane  Sept.  1,  6489 

Julian  Period. .  Jan.  1,4718 

Mundane,  Usher  Oct.  4004 

Mundane,  Jewish  Oct.  3761 

Abraham  Oct.    1,  3016 

Olympiads  July   1,  776 

Rome,  foundation  of  April  34,  768 

Nabonassar  Feb.  36,  747 

Metonic  Cycle  July  15,  432 

Macedoniwi,  or  Grecian  Sept.  1,  813 

Tyrian  Oct.  19.  136 

Sidonian  Oct.  110 

Csesarian,  of  Antioch  Sept.  1,  48 

Julian  Year  Jan.   1,  46 

Spanish  Era   Jan.    1,  88 

Actian  Jan.   1,  80 

Augustan  Feb.  14,  S7 
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Usual  Christian  (oun)  Jui.   1.  1  a.d. 

DestractioD  of  Jeniulem  Sept.  1,  69  " 

Era  of  Maccabeeg   Nov.  34.  166  " 

Bra  of  Diocletian  Aug.  39,  384  " 

Era  of  Ascension  Nov.  12,  295  " 

Armenian  July  9,  653  " 

Mohammedan,  Hegira  July  18,  633  " 

Persian  of  Tezdejfrd  June  16,  683  " 

OHBOVOlCETEB,  or  time-meaBurer,  is  the  name  given  principally  to  such  time-keep- 
ers as  are  used  for  determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  mechanism  is  essentially  tha 
«ame  as  that  of  a  commoa  w^ch ;  only  the  size  is  genoally  neater,  and  the  balance- 
wheel  is  compensated  for  TBiiatioiisof  tempentore.  we  HoROLoaT.  See  lllus.,  Cirolb, 
Mbbidiam,  btc.,  yoL  m. 

CEXOH'OflCOFE,  an  instrument  contrived  by  sir  Charles  Wheatstone  to  measure  the 
dun^n  of  certain  short-lived  luminous  i^enomena,  such  as  the  electric  spark,  of  which 
the  eye  itself  can  be  no  judge,  owing  to  tJie  persistence  of  imi^eesioiis  <k  11^  oa  the 
eye  after  the  canse  of  seiuatioa  has  ceased.  The  phenomenon  ie  observed  by  reflectioa 
In  a  mirror,  in  such  rapid  moUon  that  the  image  of  the  luminous  object  would  appear 
to  describe  a  circle,  supposing  the  lumlnodty  to  endure  long  enough.  Should  the 
phenomenon  be  inatantaaeoua,  the  image  will  appear  as  a  mere  point;  should  it  last  for 
an  appreciable  time,  the  image  will  form  an  arc,  greater  or  less,  of  the  circle.  Tbn 
elecbic  spark  is  found  by  tlus  test  to  have  no  duration. 

OEBTB'ALIB,  or  CHRTB'ia.iD,  a  name  originally  Greek,  and  strictlv  belonging  to 
those  oujMiof  butterflies  which  are  adorned  with  golden  nxits,  but  extended  to  the  pupte 
of  lefudopterous  insects  generally,  and  even  of  oUier  orders  of  Insects.  The  chrysalids 
of  lepidopterous  insects  are  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  homy  membranous  case ;  sometimes 
very  angular,  sometimes  nearly  round;  generally  pcdnted  at  the  abdominal  end,  some- 
times at  boUi  ends;  and  beftoe  the  caterpillar  undergoes  Its  tnmsformation  into  thla 
state,  it  often  spins  for  itself  a  silken  cocoon,  with  which  earth  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  mixed,  so  as  to  Increase  its  size,  and  within  which  the  chiysalld 
Is  concealed.   See  Lbpidoftbra.;  Bitttebflt  ;  Hawx-hoth  ;  Horn  ;  and  Silk. 

GSBTUUITIUMUX.  A  name  derived  from  two  Ore^  words  sientfylng  gotdtfit- 
fiowertd,  and  given  to  the  yellow  florets  of  the  species  to  which  it  was  originally  applied. 
The  species  are  natives  of  northern  Europe,  the  Canary  Isles,  East  Africa,  and  the 
'  mountain  and  boreal  region  of  Asia.  Comparatively  few  occur  in  warm  climates. 
About  ISO  species  have  been  described  by  botanical  authors,  but  acctwdlng  to  the  best 
nothorttieB  not  more  than  80  of  these  are  worthy  of  being  retained. 

lite  gttius  as  arranged  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  is  divided  Into  five  subordinate  sec- 
tions, which  are  founded  upon  Tariations  in  Uie  form  of  the  akenes  and  the  amoant  of 
the  pappus,  and  these  comprise  the  34  genera  into  which  they  were  formerly  separated 
bv  botanists  under  as  many  distinct  names.  It  belongs  to  the  Order  Compontae,  and  Is 
characterized  by  heterogamous  heads,  with  ligulate  ray  flowers  in  one  row  and  mostly 

JistlUate  and  sterile,  perfect  disk  florets,  naked  receptacles,  flat  or  hemispherical,  akenes 
-10  ribbed,  triquetrous  or  three  winged,  with  or  without  a  variou^  formed  pappus. 
The  plants  are  nee  bloomers  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  stiUe.  The  heads  are  soli- 
tary 00  long  peduncles,  or  corymboee.  Usually  the  rays  spread  wide  open  and  are  oon- 
spicuonsly  showy;  white,  yellow  or  rose-purpluh  In  tint,  whOe  the  disk  flowers  are  for 
the  most  part  yellow. 

None  of  the  species  are  Indigenous  to  the  United  States,  but  seven  or  eight  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad,  and  nave  become  more  or  less  extensively  naturalized.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  C.  Leueanthamvm  L.,  or  ox-eye  dal^,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  pastures  throiigfaout  the  Atlantic  states.  It  is  known  to  farmers  as  white-weed,  and 
by  many  regarded  as  a  great  pest  which  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  from  mowing  fields. 
Another  species,  C.  vegetum  L.,  tlie  corn-marigold  of  Europe,  which  bears  pretty  gt^cUn 
ray  and  disk  florets,  has  been  found  running  wild  over  fields  at  Oakland,  Cuifomla. 
An  el^ant  species  from  the  Canaries,  Cfhite»cen$  L.,  known  in  France  as  Marguerite, 
and  widely  cultivated  in  that  country  for  ornamental  purposes,  has  found  its  way  into 
other  lancte,  and  is  grown  either  In  pot  culture  or,  where  toe  climate  will  allow,  in  the 
open  air.  The  writer  saw  it  in  close  hedges,  three  or  four  feet  higb,  growing  vigorously 
in  the  plazas  of  Valparaiso  and  Coplapo,  Chile. 

The  chrysanthemum  baa,  of  late,  become  as  much  of  a  popular  craze  In  portions  of 
Ckrmany,  in  Englaud,  and  the  United  States  as  ever  was  the  tulip  In  Holland.  The 
OhioesB  and  Japanese  species,  C.  Jndieum,  and  C.  Sinenaia,  are  the  prolific  parents  of  the 
almost  Innumerable  forms  which  adorn  our  gardens,  parks,  and  houses,  and  which  give 
rise  to  the  gorgeous  autumnal  exhibitions  that  are  held  in  London,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  PhlUoelpnia.  The  diversity  of  color,  shape,  and  size  which  have  been  developed  fn 
these  flowers  IS  simply  amazing,  over  600  distinct  yarieties  having  been,  it  is  stateif,  pro- 
duced at  one  exhibition  alone.  They  range  ail  the  way  from  the  pompon,  or  button 
form,  to  the  huge  head  that  measures  nearly  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  ray 
floreto  three  or  four  inches  la  length,  each  head  enough  of  itself  to  constitute  a  bonqueC 
In  shape  they  are  quilled  or  plam.  double,  semi-double,  and  single,  with  florets  erect  or 
reflexed.   In  color  th^y  present  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  some  of  them  In  brilliancy 
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and  com1>lnatIon  of  tints  rivalling  the  plumage  of  tropical  birds.  In  shape  Qiere  are 
scarcely  any  bounds  to  the  curious  and  elegant  varieties  which  have  been  developed. 
Now  they  hare  the  appearance  of  fleecy  balls,  now  the  slender  rays  of  one  color  spread 
out  horizontally,  while  the  disk  florets  of  a  different  hue  twist  about  thenuelves  spirally ; 
and  arain  others  have  the  appearance  of  tassels  composed  of  various  sorts  of  ^chly  col- 
ored Mlk,  while  others  still  seem  constructed  of  strips  of  gaudy  paper  or  fringed  ribbons. 
The  species  are  generally  wanting  in  fragrance,  but  recently  garaeoers  have  succeeded 
in  producing  several  varieties  which  are  said  to  exhale  a  strous;  violet  scent,  and  probably 
it  is  ooly  a  question  of  time  when  this  quality  will  be  developed  to  a  greater  degree,  bo\ 
flexible  are  these  flowers  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  florist  The  different  varieties  are 
obtained  from  aeedlings,  and  hyMdization  is  seldom  resorted  to,  the  varlaUons  occurring 
spontaneously.  With  tifese  seedlings  in  hand,  the  main  effort  among  rampetitors  for 
prizes  is  to  raise  large  flowers  and  high  and  symmetrical  pot  plants,  and  these  ■ra  suuuivd 
principally  by  careful  pruning,  disbudding  and  potting  at  the  right  season. 

It  u  not  strange  that  the  chrysanthemum  should  be  popular.  The  propensity  of  the 
flowers  to  sprout  constantly  stimulates  the  ez[)eclatlon  oi  'wieties.  They  are  of  the  ead- 
est  culture,  growing  in  any  garden  soil.  They  blossom  late  In  the  ^ear,  and  fill  the  par* 
lor  with  bloom  at  a  season  when  everything  else  fails. 

CHBT8E,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  regions  now  known  as  Indo-China,  It 
Is  a  literal  version  of  the  Sanskrit  Suvamabhnmi,  or  Golden  Land,  applied  in  andent 
India  to  those  regions. 

CEXTSELEFHAITTINZ  (Or.  from  ehrjftos,  gold,  and  elephat  ivory),  the  art  of  making 
Images  of  gold  and  ivoiy,  was  extenalT^  practiced  amongst  the  Greeks.  Winckelmann 
has  calculated  that  abont  100  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  tra^  the  ancients.  The 
colossal  works  executed  by  Phidias  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  I^riclee,  are  the  most 
famous  of  this  class,  the  greatest  being  the  Pallas  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  2fi  cnbito 
high,  and  represented  the  goddess  in  armor,  covered  with  a  long  robe.  The  famous 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phid^  executed  in  the  same  materials,  was  also  a  world-wide 
wonder.  The  combination  of  gold  and  ivory  was  chiefly  used  in  temple  statues;  and 
though  the  execution  of  the  more  famous  works  of  this  class  belongs  to  an  advanced 
period  of  art,  the  use  of  various  materials  la  the  same  statue  was  very  ancient,  and 
probably  borrowed  from  the  cu^m  of  adorning  the  wooden  images  of  the  earliest  time 
with  tlie  precious  metals.   See  Bcdlptobe. 

OEBYSIFTTrB,  an  eminent  Btoic  philosopher,  was  b.  about  280  b.c.,  at  Boli  in  Cilitda. 
He  came  to  Athens  when  still  a  youth,  and  eagerly  addicted  himself  to  philosophical 
pursuits.  His  principal  masto:  was  Cleanthes,  althimgh  he  Is  said  to  have  also  stadted 
under  the  academic  teachers,  Arce^us  and  Lacyms,  and  learned  from  them  what 
were  the  objections  urged      skeptics  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.   He  had  the 


"  the  knife  for  the  academic  knots."  In  fact,  his  logic  was  held  to  be  so  convincing, 
that  people  were  wont  to  say:  "If  the  gods  make  use  of  dialectic,  it  can  only  be  that  of 
Chryaippus."  It  Is  also  related  of  him,  that  he  told  Cieanthcsheuerelywantedtoknow 
the  principles  of  his  system,  as  he  intended  to  And  arguments  for  them  himself;  and  this 
story  appears  to  indicate  his  true  portion  in  j^ilosophy.  He  was  not  the  creator  of  a 
new  system,  but  the  expounder  of  an  old.  C.'s  industry  was  very  greaL  He  seldom 
wrote  less  than  600  lines  a  day,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than  TOO  works. 
Many  of  these,  however,  were  compilations,  and  were  not  characterized  1^  mat  beau^ 
of  style.  Onjv  a  variety  of  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  edited  oy  Petersen 
{^uoaophia  (fk'rynppeas  IhiTidammta,  Altona  and  Hamburg,  1837). 

CHBTB'IB,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  bymenoptcrous  insects,  now  constituting  a  familr 
ehryada,  allied  to  the  ich7ieumonid(B,  and  forming  a  connecting-link  between  them  ana 


times  receive  the  English  names  of  golder^4(Uied  and  rul/y-taHed  ^a.  They  delight 
tn  sunshine,  and  mnr  be  seen  poised  in  theidr— the  motion  <tf  their  wings  being  sorapid 
as  to  render  the  body  alone  of  the  insect  visible. 

OHXTSOBALASA'CES,  or  CHRTSOBiJUUmA,  according  to  soute  botaulnts,  a  distinct 
natural  order  of  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order  of  roBacee(q.T.).  Tiiey  ar« 
distinguished  from  the  other  plants  usually  included  in  the  order  rosacesB  by  their  irreg- 
ular petals,  and  by  having  the  stamens  also  irregular,  either  in  dee  or  position;  the 
ovaiy  stalked,  its  stalk  adhering  on  one  side  to  the  calyx,  the  style  proceedfiog  from  its 
base.  The  fruit  is  s  drupe  of  one  or  two  cells.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
generally  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  About  60  species  are  known.  Thefrait 
of  many  Is  eatable,  as  the  cocoa  plums  (q.v.)of  the  West  Indiea  (chry»obcUanta),  thefrait 
of  parinarium  exceUum  in  Sierra  Xieooe,  and  that  of  moquilea  ffrarui^flora  In  Brazil.  Tbo 
keniela  of  some  resemble  sweet  almonds,  as  those  otpafinanum  oampettr*  and  P.  mon- 
tanum.   A  useful  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  prinsepia  vtOit,  a  spiny  plant, 

0HBT80BEBTL,  a  gem  almost  as  hard  as  sapphire,  and  the  flner  specimens  of  whidi 
are  very  beautiful,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  an  opalescent  play  of  li^t 
daries  sometimes  call  it  oriental  or  opalescent  chrysolite.  It  is  of  a  green  color,  inclining 
to  yellow,  semi-transparent,  or  almost  transparent,  and  has  double  refraction.  It  occurs 
crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms;  often  in  macles,  or  twin  crystals.  It  is  found  in  granite, 
in  sandstone,  and  in  allnvial  soil;  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Siberia,  Bradi,  and  Connecticut.  It 


bees,  wasps,  etc.   The  French 


QQQ  Chrrae- 

b  composed  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron;  the  alumiiia  being  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

0KBT8'OGOLLA«  or  CtxPFKB-GsKEir  (Or.  gold-glue),  an  ore  of  copper,  fbund  in  Conv 
wall  and  Id  maay  parts  of  the  worid,  but  p^ieularty^  In  WiaooiiHin  and  MlBsouri,  where- 
U  is  M  abundant  as  to  be  worked  iar  ccqpper. 

OHKfV'OUTE  (Or.  golden-stone),  a  mfaieral  cranposed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protoz:. 
Ide  of  iron;  of  a  fine  green  color,  with  Titreous  luster;  transparent,  and  having  double 
refraction;  in  liardness,  about  equal  to  quartz;  and  with  coocboidal  fracture.  It  often 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  Tariously  modified.  Very  fine  Bpecimens 
are  brought  from  Kgypt  and  from  some  parts  of  the  east,  also  from  Brazil.  C.  is  used 
by  jewelers  as  an  ornamental  stone,  but  is  not  highly  valued.  Oltvitu,  which  occurs 
generally  massive,  in  gruns  and  roundish  pieces,  and  Is  frequent  in  volcanic  countries, 
and  found  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  some  parts  of  Scotland — as  on  Arthur's  Seat — is 
regarded  as  a  coarse  variety  of  chiTsolite. — ^The  chrysobeiyl  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  called  C. 
by  jewelers. 

CHBTBOLOHAS,  MAinnEL,  a  learned  Greek  of  Constantinople,  was  b.  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  14th  ceatory.  He  la  regarded  as  ^e  first  who  transplanted  Oreek  literature  into 
Italy.  About  the  year  1891,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  John  Falaeologus,  sent  C.  to  Eng- 
land and  Italy  to  entreat  assistance  against  the  Turtcs.  This  mission  made  C.  known 
in  Italy,  and,  in  13S7,  he  left  his  native  land  and  went  to  Florence,  where,  as  teacher  of 

?reek  literature,  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  admired.  liConafdo  Bruno,  Pog^us, 
hilelphus,  Guorinus  of  Yerona,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  were  pupils  of  his.  He 
was  uterwards  employed  in  public  services — especially  in  mediating  a  imion  of  tlie 
Greek  witb  the  Soman  drarch— by  Pope  Gregory  AlL  In  1418,  C.  went  with  John  XXIL 
to  the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  med  1415.  Besides  theological  works,  his 
£!roiemata,  or  "  Accidence  of  the  Greek  Language"  (Venice,  1484\has  been  preserved. 
Manuel  C.  must  lie  distinguished  from  his  nephew,  Jomr  Cbbtbolobas,  who  also  went 
to  Italy  and  gave  lessons  tn  Greek. 

CHSTBOXEUk  and  Gebtbokbuilb.   See  Quuxas  Bbetlb. 
GBXTSOFHYIiLUIE.  See  Bapotaoka,  Hokssia  Bask,  and  Stab  Affia 

CKBYB'OPBAflE  Is  merely  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but  is  valued  far  above  common 
chalcedony  as  an  ornamental  stone ;  so  that  a  stone  of  this  kind,  fit  for  mounting  in  a 
ring,  is  worth  from  $50  to  flOO.  It  is  of  a  fine  apple-green  color  hi  choice  specimens,  but 
inferior  ones  exhibit  other  shades  of  green,  and  it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  yellowish- 
brown.  It  is  often  set  in  a  circlet  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  Unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to 
lose  its  color  through  time,  particularly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place;  hut  dampness  Is 
favorable  to  its  preservation,  and  it  Is  therefore  scanetimcs  kept  in  damp  cotton.  It  ia 
found  in  lower  Slleda— where  the  search  for  it  was  particularly  encouraged  by  Fred- 
erick-the  Great — and  in  Vermont  The  Inferior  specimens  are  made  into  brooche^ 
necklaces,  etc. ;  and  those  still  coarser,  into  snuff-boxes,  seals,  cups,  etc. — The  C  of 
the  ancients  was  a  stone  of  yellowish-green  color,  but  it  is  not  certiUn  what  it  was. 

CHSTB'OFS.   See  Clkg. 

GHBTS'OSTOX,  Somx  (Gr.  Chr^sotUmiM,  golden-mouth;  so  named  from  the  splendor 
of  his  eloquence),  was  b.  at  Antioch  in  8i7A.D.  His  mother  Anthusa  was  a  pious 
woman,  wholly  devoted  to  her  eon,  who  grew  up  under  her  loving  instructions  into  an 
earnest,  gentle,  and  serious  youth,  passing  through,  as  Neander  significantly  observes, 
none  of  tliose  wild,  dark  struggles  with  sinful  passions  which  left  an  ineffaceable  impress 
on  the  soul  of  Augustine,  and  gave  a  somlier  coloring  to  his  whole  theology.  Ho 
studied  oratory  under  Libanlus,  a  heathen  rhetorician;  soon  excelled  his  teacher;  and, 
after  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  Syria, 
and  there  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  ascetic  severity  of  his  life  and  studies  brought 
on  an  illness  which  forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Meietius  in  381,  and  presbyter  by  Bishop  Flavianus  in  886.  The  eloquence,  ear- 
nestness, and  practical  tone  of  his  preaching  excited  the  attention  of  Jews,  heathens,  and 
heretics,  and  secured  for  him  the  reputation  of  the  cliief  orator  of  the  eastern  church. 
In  897,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  minister  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  who  had  been  struck 
by  the  hold  and  biiliiuit  preaching  of  C,  elevated  him  to  the  episcopate  of  Constanti- 
nople. C.  immediately  began  to  restrict  the  episcopal  expenditure  in  which  bis  prede- 
cessors had  iudulged,  and  iiestowed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  revenues  on  hospitals  and 
other  charities,  that  he  gained  the  surname  of  "John  the  Almoner,"  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  sent  missionaries  into  Scythia,  Persia,  Pales- 
tine, and  other  lands.  His  failhfid  discharge  of  his  duties,  especially  in  reproof  of 
vices,  excited  the  enmity  of  the  patriarch  Theophilus  and  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who 
succeeded  in  deposing  and  banishing  him  from  the  capitaL  He  was  soon  recalled,  to  be 
banished  again  diortly  afterwards.  He  now  went  to  Niciea,  in  Bithynia;  but  was  from 
tbence  removed  to  tiie  little  town  of  Cueuaus,  in  tlie  desert  parts  of  the  Taurus  moun- 
tidns.  Even  hen  his  zeal  was  not  abated  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  Peraiana 
and  Gtottas  in  the  neighborhood,  and  wrote  the  seventeen  letters  (or  rather  moral  essays) 
to  Olympias,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  a  treatise  on  the  proposition — "None  can  hurt 
the  man  who  will  not  hurt  himself."   The  emperor,  enr^ed  by  the  general  sympathy 
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expressed  towards  C.  by  aX\  true  Christians,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  more  remotely 
banished  to  a  desolate  tract  on  the  Euxlne,  at  the  very  Tei;ge  of  the  eastern  Roman 
ompdre.  Accordingly,  the  old  man  was  maite  to  travel  on  foot,  and  with  bis  bare  head 
exposed  to  a  burning  sun.  This  cnieltr  proved  fatal.  C.  died  on  the  way  at  Comanum, 
in  FotituB,  8ept  14,  407  a.d.,  blessing  God  with  his  dying  lips.  The  news  of  his  death 
excited  much  sorrow  among  all  pious  Christians,  for  C.  was  a  man  who  drew  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows  after  him;  aloTable,  manly  Christian,  hating  lies,  worldliness,  hypocrisy, 
and  all  manner  of  untruthfulness,  with  that  honest  warmth  of  temper  which  all  Tigoroua 
people  relish.  A  sect  sprang  up  after  his  death,  or  martyrdom  as  they  conceived  it, 
called  JbAonn^  who  refiuM  to  acknowledjn  his  successors;  nor  did  wey  retorn  to  the 
geDeral  communion  till  488,  when  the  Archbishop  FTOclus  prarailed  on  the  emperor 
TheodosIuB  II.  to  bring  back  the  body  of  the  sunt  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  sol- 
emnly interred,  the  emperor  himself  publicly  imploring  the  pardon  of  hesTen  for  the 
crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Budoxia.  The  Oreek  church  celebrates  the  festival 
of  G.  on  the  13th  of  Nov.;  the  Roman,  on  the  37th  of  January.  In  hiaBomiUei  (Th<HDas 
Aquinas  said  he  would  not  give  in  exchange  those  on  Bt  Matthew  for  the  whole  city 
of  nris)  C.  displays  superior  powers  of  exegesis.  In  general,  he  rejects  the  allegorical 
sratem  of  Inteqiretation,  and  adheres  to  the  grammatical,  basing  his  doctrines  and  sen- 
ranenta  on  a  rational  apprehension  of  the  tetter  of  Scripture.  He  is,  however,  far  from 
bdng  a  btbltolater.  He  recognized  the  presence  of  a  human  eiemenf  In  the  Bible  •§ 
well  as  a  divine;  and  instead  of  attempting^  by  forced  and  artificial  hypotheses,  to 
reconcile  what  he  thought  irreconcilable  in  scripture  statements,  he  frankly  admitted 
the  existence  of  contradictions,  and  shaped  his  theory  of  inspiration  accordmgly.  But 
his  greatest  and  noblest  excellence  lay  in  that  power,  springing  from  the  fervor  and 
holiness  of  his  heart,  by  which  the  consciences  of  the  proud,  the  worldly,  and  the  prof- 
ligate were  awakened,  and  all  were  made  to  feel  the  reali^  <n  the  gospel  moossee.  The 
surname  C.  was  first  applied  some  ttme  after  his  death,  and,  as  It  Is  snqntoaea,  by  tho 
sixth  oecumenical  council  in  680.  C.'s  works  are  very  ntimerous,  and  consist  of,  1st, 
HomiUtt,  on  parts  of  SCTipture  and  points  of  doctrine;  2d,  Conmmtariet,  on  the  whole 
Bible  (part  of  which  has  perished);  8d,  Evi»Ue»,  addressed  to  various  people;  4th,  Trta- 
iitet,  OD  different  subjects  (such  as  Provideuoe,  the  Priesthood,  etc.);  and  6tb,  Liturffidt. 
Of  these  ttjie  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  studied,  are  the  HomiUet,  wMch  an 
held  to  be  superior  to  evervthiu:  of  the  kind  in  ancient  Christian  literature. 

The  most  correct  Oreek  edition  of  C's  worics  Is  that  by  Henrv  Savil  (8  vols.,  Btm, 
1618);  and  the  most  complete  Greek  and  Latin  edition  is  that  by  Montfaucon  (18  vols.. 
Par.  171&-88;  repuUished  In  1884-40)-  The  best  autiiority  hi  r^ard  to  C.  is  Nean- 
der,  who,  braldes  treating  of  his  life  and  labors  in  his  SMxhmigtaiAt^Ue,  published  a  life 
of  this  eminent  father. 

OHBTB'OTm  (Or.  ehryaM,  gold;  Ufpot,  impression),  a  [^otographic  process  invented 
by  sir  John  Herschel,  and  de{>ending  for  Its  suficess  on  the  reduction  of  a  persalt  of  iron 
to  ttie  state  of  protosalt  by  the  action  of  light,  and  the  subsequent  predpitaUon  of 
metallic  gold  upon  this  protosalt  of  iron.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows:  Good 
paper  is  unmersed  in  a  solution  of  ammonlo-citrate  of  iron  of  such  a  strength  as  to 
dry  into  a  good  yellow  color,  without  any  tinge  of  brown  in  it.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative  until  a  faint  impresnon  is  obtslned.  A  neutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  then  brushed  over  the  puwr,  when  the  picture  immediately  appears, 
and  Ls  rapidly  developed  to  a  purple  tint.  It  ^ould  then  be  freely  washed  in  severe 
changes  of  water,  fixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  again  thorou^ly 
washed  and  dried.  The  action  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  convert  any  unaltered 
chloride  of  gold  into  a  soluble  double  iodide  of  gold  and  potassium,  thus  rendering  the 
picture  permanent. 

CHXZAJTOWIEI,  ASAISKBT,  1783-1661 ;  a  native  of  Poland,  who  partidpated  in 
Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  in  the  engagements  at  Leipslc,  Paris^  and  Waterloo. 
After  Napoleon's  flniU  defeat  he  served  in  the  Busso-Polisb  annj,  and  was  undn  Die- 
bitsch  In  Turkey  in  1839.  In  the  Polish  revolution  of  1880  he  served  with  disthictlon, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  gen.  of  division,  and  was  made  governor  of  Warsaw.  He  feU  under 
suspicion  of  friendliDess  to  the  Russians,  and  was  from  time  to  time  under  a  sort  of 
ostracism.  In  1849,  he  was  chosen  bv  Charles  Albert  commander-in-chief  of  the  Sar- 
dinian forces  in  the  stiort-lived  revolution  of  that  period.  Ramorlno  and  C.  were 
charged  with  treachery,  and  tiie  former  was  put  to  death.  Some  years  later  C.  emi* 
grated  to  the  United  States.  He  died  in  Paris. 

QE11B,  Leueiaoju  eeplUUtu,  a  fish  of  the  family  iffprinidm,  of  the  same  genos  vrith  the 
roach,  dace,  bleak,  minnow,  etc  See  Lsncisons.  The  color  Is  bltdu-black  on  the 
upper  parts,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  belly;  the  cheeks  and  gill -covers  rich 
golden  yellow.  The  C.  rarely  attains  a  wei^t  exceeding  6  lbs.  It  is  plentiful  in  many 
of  the  nvers  of  England,  and  occurs  in  some  of  those  of  the  s.w.  of  Scotland.  In  the 
rivers  of  Cumberland  it  bears  the  name  of  tk^,  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  size 
of  its  scales;  but  the  schelly  of  Ullswater  lake  Is  the  gwyniad.  and  the  C.  is  there  called 
the  ehmin.  It  Is  found  in  many  rivers  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  being  the  ieoMii^ 
or  Iffotfitek  of  the  Danube,  and  the  jm  of  the  Oder.  It  spawns  m  April  and  luy.  U 
is  not  in  fp9»X  esteem  for  the  table. 
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OHUBB,  Chablbs,  lockBinith.  vu  patentee  of  aerenl  improTemenii  In  ''detector" 
locks  origiaally  patented  by  his  brother,  Jeromiah  Chubb,  of  Porteea.  in  1818.  He  was  lu 
the  hardware  business  at  Winchester  and  Portsea,  previous  to  his  settlemert  in  London, 
where  he  died,  16th  Hay,  184S.  Under  his  son  and  successor,  John  Chubb  (181&-7S), 
further  patents  were  taken  out  and  improvements  made  in  lo<^  and  safes,  and  the  buu- 
nesB  was  greatly  developed. 

OHUBB,  Thomas,  an  English  rationalist,  who  wrote  on  religious  questions  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  was  b.  at  East  Hamham,  in  Wiltuure,  in  1679.  He  received 
but  a  meagre  education  in  youth,  and,  after  an  apprenticeship  to  a  leather  glove  and 
Ixreeches  maker  in  Salisbury,  he  became  a  tallow-uumdier,  lu  whidi  business  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  first  work,  published  in  1715,  was  entitled  Suprmnaey 
cf  6od  the  Father  Vindieaied,  Besides  this,  ho  wrote  a  multitucte  of  treatises  on  oth« 
religious  subjects.  Among  these  m^  be  mentioned:  A  Diteourm  on  Beaton^  at  a  »vf- 
fident  Ovida  in  matters  of  Nel^ion;  On  BinctrUy;  On  Future  Jvdgmmt  and  SttrnatFim- 
iahmatt;  Inquiry  about  InapiraUon  of  the  Neva  Te$tammt;  and  J^oeMne  nf  Viearioue 
Suffainff  and  Interemion  Befuied.   C.  died  in  1747. 

GHVOX'WILL'B-VISOW,  Antrottonms  CbtvlHxnm,  a  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family 
ieapritMilgt4a),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  K  has  received  its 
singular  name  from  its  note,  which  resembles  these  words  or  syllables  articulated  with 
great  distinctness,  and  is  repeated  like  that  of  the  cuckoo,  or  of  its  own  congener,  the 
whip-poor-will  (q.v.). 

OUUCUl'TO,  or  CHuqmro,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  and  lOO  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Arequipa,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Titicaca,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  Andea  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  size  and  importance  than  it  is  at 
TO^nt,  having  had,  it  is  said,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  18th  c.,  the  incredible  number  of  * 
900,000  inhabitants.  Its  present  pop.  is  only  about  5,000.  In  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  it  Is  the  caidtal*  there  are  mines  of  ^ver  and  gold,  and  interesting  anti- 
quarian remains. 

CamuiFL',  a  river  rising  in  tlie  Yindhyan  mountains,  which  form  the  southern  limit 
of  the  basin  of  the  Oanges.  Its  source^  at  a  height  of  2,010  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  in  lat.  83" 

n.,  and  Icmg.  75*  4ff  east.  Duriitt  a  generally  n.e.  course  of  514  m.,  it  lecdves  many 
tributaries  on  both  slde^  till.  In  lat  W"  w  n.,  and  long.  70*  Iff  e.,  it  entos  the  Jumna 
from  the  right,  with  such  a  volume  of  water,  that,  when  itself  flooded,  it  has  been  known 
to  raise  the  united  stream  7  or  8  ft.  in  twelve  hours.  The  C.  is  remarkable,  here  and 
there,  for  the  wildness  of  its  current  and  the  picturesque  ctuvacter  of  its  banks. 

uUuilAX',  the  Indian  name  for  a  very  fine  kind  of  quicklime  made  from  calcined 
shells  or  .from  veiy  pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with  betel  (q.v.),  and  for 
plaster.  Both  recent  and  fos^  shells  are  used  for  making  chunam.  Extensive  beds  of 
f osdl  shells  employed  for  this  purpose  occur  in  the  s.  of  India,  particularly  in  low 
narshy  situations  near  the  searooast.  The  shells  used  are  in  the  first  place  very  care- 
fully cleaned;  they  are  then  calcined  in  kilns,  with  wood  charcoaL  Wben  dinnam  is  to 
be  used  tar  plaster,  it  Is  mind  with  fine  river«and,  and  thorough  beaten  up  with 
irater.  A  lUUei^pwy  (coarse  sugar)  is  also  added. 

CHUJAS0UXH',  or  Chahab,  a  forUfied  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghinges,  16  m. 
to  the  B.W.  of  Benares,  and  In  the  division  of  that  name.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Hirza- 
pore,  and  Hentenant-govomorBhip  of  the  north-west  province&  The  population  of  the  * 
town  in  1891  amounted  to  11,400.  The  fortress,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  sand- 
stone rock,  contslns  the  commandant's  house,  the  hospital,  the  prison,  and  an  ancient 
palace,  with  a  deepiv  excavated  well  of  indiCFerent  water.  The  river  in  front  is  navi- 
gable at  all  seasons  tor  vessels  of  from  50  to  60  tons. 

CHUJIJ),  or  CHAin>,  a  Hindu  writer  d  the  13th  c,  court  poet  to  the  last  of  the 
Hindu  sovereigns  of  Delhi  He  wrote  In  verse  an  immense  encyclopeedic  work,  includ- 
ing aUstoiy,  and  especially  an  account  of  the  ezpkdts  of  the  author  and  of  his  master. 

OKUTAA,  a  L  in  India,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  Boigal,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  85  m,  n.w.  of  Patna.  It  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  has  several 
pagodas,  mosques,  and  churches.  There  is  trade  in  ootton,  sugar,  and  saltpetw.  Pop. 
'91,  67,862. 

OEUQTJISA'CA,  or  Su'cbh,  the  capital  of  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  in  lat.  19°  20' s. , 
and  long.  65°  80'  west.  It  is  situated  on  a  table-land  about  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
has  a  pleasant  climate.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral  of  great  mfu^iflcence, 
a  university,  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  mining-school.  C.  was  founded  ia 
1538  by  Pedro  Auzures,  an  oflScer  of  Pizarro's,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Peruvian  town 
called  "Choque  ChalLa,"  or  "bridge  of  gold,"  "the  treasures  of  the  Incas  having  passed 
through  it  on  thehr  way  to  Ouzca"  At  one  time,  C.  bore  the  name  of  La-Hata,  on 
account  of  the  ricih  stiver  mines  In  its  vicinity.  Pop.  20,000.  C.  gives  name  to  a ' 
territory  containing  286,710  whites,  besides  many  native  Indians.  Kear  it  are  platinum 
and  silver  mines  in  operation;  and  In  it  are  magnificent  mlns  of  unknown  origin.  The 
second  name  is  derived  from  the  general  who,  in  Dec.,  1824,  foti^t  and  won  the  last 
great  battle  for  <wlonial  independence  at  Ayacucho. 
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CHUX  (Fr.  Coire,  anct.  Ouria  Bheetoram),  a  t  of  Switzerland,  capita!  of  the  Orisou 
in  the  Talley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  a  fertile  pMn  about  3000  ft.  alwve  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  mouataios,  60  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Pleasur,  about  a  mile  from  ita 
junction  with  the  Rtiine.  It  is  of  importance  as  standing  on  the  great  road  to  Italy  by 
the  SplQgen  and  Bemardin  passes,  and  thus  possessing  a  coDsiderable  transit  trade.  C. 
Btuids  on  uneven  ground,  has  narrow  streets,  and  is  mvided  Into  a  hirii  and  low  town. 
The  bishop's  palace,  and  the  quarter  around  it,  inliabited  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
occupy  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  walls  and  battle- 
ments, closed  by  double  gates.  In  the  same  quarter  stand  the  old  cathedral,  a  round, 
arched,  or  Byzantine  edince,  founded  in  the  8th  c. ;  the  church  of  Bt  Lucius  or  the 
Dom,  a  ctulous  example  of  early  pointed  Ckithic,  including  fragments  of  earlier  build- 
ings. It  contains  singular  old  earring,  paintings,  and  statues,  and  also,  it  is  said,  the 
bones  of  St  Lucius,  who  was  a  British  king.  Behind  the  episcopal  palace  is  a  kind  of 
ravine  lined  with  vineyards.  In  the  lower  town  there  are  also  some  very  ancieot  build- 
ings. Romansch  ia  stfll  spoken  in  the  vicinity;  a  newspaper  in  tliis  dialect  is  published 
in  the  town;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  Romansch  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  cantonal  schools.  There  are  several  new  roads  leading  in  different  direc- 
tions through  the  Orisons;  and  a  railway  connects  the  town  with  Zurich  and  other 
^ftces.    There  are  manufactures  of  zinc  wares  and  cutting  tools.    Population  about 

OUVBGH,  a  word  which  signifies  either  a  place  of  Christian  worship  or  a  coHecttve 
bod^  of  Christian  people.  It  ia,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  the  Greek  adjective 
la/rtako9  (from  kmwa,  lord),  the  place  of  wor^ip  tutving  been  called  theLor(£thmua,  and 
the  worshipers  vu  LortPtpeo^  The  Scottish  Kirk,  the  Qerman  kktiU,  etc.,  are  merely 
different  forms  of  it. 

Under  the  terms  apse  and  basilica  (q.v.),  we  have  already  explained  that  Qie  ear- 
liest ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  Chnstians  were  copied  or  adapted  not  from  the 
heathen  or  Jewish  temple,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  from  that  peculiar  com- 
bination of  a  hall  of  justice  and  a  market-place  to  which  the  name  basilica  was  given 
by  the  ancients.  The  reason  of  this  selection  is  probably  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in 
the  spirit  of  opposition  which  no  doubt  existed  between  Christtaiu  and  heathens,  as  in 
the  essentially  different  conceptions  which  they  formed  of  the  character  and  objects  of 
public  worshii>.  The  rites  of  heathendom  were  performed  exclusively  by  the  pnest,  tfae 
people  remaining  without  the  temple;  and  the  temple  itself,  which  was  lighted  only 
from  tfae  door,  or  by  the  few  lamps  wliich  burned  around  the  image  of  thegod,  was 
regaitJed  not  as  a  receptacle  for  worshipers,  but  as  the  abode  of  the  deity.  The  dark, 
mysterious  character  which  thus  belonged  to  it,  rendered  it  equally  unsuitable  for  the 
performance  of  liturgical  services  in  which  the  people  were  to  participate,  and  for  the 
delivery  of  those  public  addresses  which  from  the  beginning  were  employed  as  a  means 
of  Chnstian  teaching  and  exhortation.  To  such  purposes,  the  preetor's  cOurt-room, 
with  its  surroundings,  were  readily  adapted,  by  the  few  dmple  alteraUons  which  we 
have  described  in  the  articles  refeired  to.  But  tlie  basilica,  as  thus  altered,  was  a  mere 
utilitarian  structure.  It  served  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  but  there  was  noth* 
ing  in  its  form  which  responded  to  the  feelings  of  Cbristian  worshipers,  or  tended  to 
awaken  Christian  sentiments.  Now,  Uie  cross  (q.v.)  had  been  used  oy  Christians  from 
a  very  early  period  to  indicate  their  allegiance  to  the  author  of  their  salvation  and  the 
object  of  their  faith;  and  gradually  it  bad  become  the  distinctive  emblem  of  Christian- 
ity. Nothing,  then,  coulcT be  more  natural  than  that  when  it  became  desirable  to  give 
distinctively  Chriatian  characteristics  to  what  hitherto  had  been  a  heathen  s^cture, 
this  should  be  effected  by  such  a  modification  of  its  form  as  should  convert  it  into  a 
representation  of  this  sacred  emblem.  Nor  did  this  alteration  lead  to  any  veiy  extensive 
change  on  the  form  of  the  C,  as  it  had  hitherto  existed.  The  basilica,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  not  unfrequently  had  side  entrances,  cither  in  place  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  that  from  the  end.  All  that  was  requisite,  then,  to  convert  the  simple  parallelo- 
gram of  which  it  consisted  into  a  cross,  was,  that  at  each  aide  of  the  builduig  these 
entrances,  in  place  of  direct  communications  with  the  exterior,  should  be  converted  into 
passages,  or  arms  running  out  at  right  angles,  and  more  or  leas  prolonged,  according  as 
the  object  was  to  attain  the  form  of  a  Oreek  or  of  a  Latin  cross  (see  Cross).  If  the  C. 
was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  arms  were  made  of  the  same  length  with  the 
other  two  portions  into  which  they  divided  the  building;  whereas  if  the  cross  was  to  be 
a  Latin  one.  the  portion  of  the  building  which  ran  towaids  the  w.  was  made  consider- 
ably longer  than  either  of  the  others.  In  either  case,  the  arms  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  C,  and  directly  oppodte  to  each  other,  cut  it  across,  and  thus  obtainea  the  name 
of  irantej^. 

The  external  form  of  the  C.  beltag  thus  indicated,  we  now  proceed  to  explain  its 
internal  arrangements,  and  to  enamerate  the  various  adjuncts  which  in  cathedrals  and 

others  of  the  larger  churches  frequently  sprang  up  around  it. 

Over  the  point  at  which  the  arms  or  transepts  intersect  the  body  of  the  cross,  a  cen- 
tral tower  or  spire  is  very  frequently  erected.  From  this  central  tower,  or,  if  the  tower 
or  towers  are  situated  elsewhere,  from  this  central  point,  the  portion  of  the  building 
which  runs  westward,  to  where  the  Galilee  or  entrance  chapel,  or,  in  other  instances,  the 
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i^nat  entrance-door  is  situated,  is  called  the  nave  (from  now,  a  ^ip).  whilst  the  portion 
irbich  miu  eaatward  to  where  the  altar,  or  high-altar,  if  there  be  several,  is  placed,  is 
called  the  cluAt.  In  the  larger  and  more  complete  churches,  the  nave,  and  Irequeotly 
also  the  choir,  are  divided  longitudinally  by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  portions,  the 
portion  at  eadi  side  being  generally  somewhat  narrower  and  less  lofty  than  that  in  the 
center.  These  side  portions  are  called  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  or  of  the  choir,  as  the  ca8e 
may  be.  In  some  cuurcbes,  the  aisles  are  continued  along  the  transepts,  thus  running 
round  the  whole  C. ;  in  others,  there  are  double  aisles  to  the  nave,  or  to  bolh  nave  and 
fdicdr,  or  even  to  nave,  choir,  and  traneept.  Behind,  or  to  the  e.  of  the  choir,  is  situ- 
atedtheLadye's  chapel,  or  chapelof  the  Virgin,  witUsometimes  a  number  of  altars;  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  tdde  chapels  to  be  placed  at  diSereat  places  along  the  aisles.  These 
oaually  contain  the  toml»  of  the  founder,  and  of  other  benefactors  to,  or  dignitaries 
connected  with,  the  church.  The  extent  to  which  these  adjuncts  exist  depen<£  on  the 
^ize  and  importance  of  the  C,  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  alike  in  two  churches,  either 
in  number,  form,  or  position.  Vestries  for  the  use  of  the  priestsand  choristers  generally 
exist  in  connection  with  the  choir.  Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  ranged  richly  oma- 
noented  seats  or  stalls,  oaually  of  carved  oak,  surmouuted  with  tracery,  arches,  and  pin- 
nacles; and  amongst  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop's  church,  the  highest  and  most 
conqncuoos  is  the  so-called  eathadra,  or  seat  for  the  bishop,  from  which  the  cathedral 
takes  its  nama  The  hunger  En^lish^thedral  and  abbey-churches  have  usually  a  chi^ 
tor-house  attained  to  them,  which  is  of  various  forms,  most  commouly  octagonal,  and  is 
often  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  portious  of  the  whole  edifice.  On  the  conti- 
nent, chapter-houses  are  not  so  common,  the  chapter  (Q-^-)  being  usually  held  in  the 
cathedral  itself,  or  in  one  of  the  chapels  attached  to  it.  Cloisters  (q.  v.)  are  also  frequent, 
and  not  unusually  the  sides  of  those  which  are  furthest  removed  from  the  C.  or  chapter- 
house, are  inclosed  by  other  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment,  such  as  a 
library,  and  places  of  residence  for  some  of  the  <^cials  of  the  cathedraL  It  is  here  that,  > 
in  Itomaa  Oatholic  churches,  the  hall,  dormitories,  and  kitchens  for  the  monks  are  com- 
monly placed.  Beneath  the  0.  there  is  frequency  a  crypt  (q.v.).  In  some  cathedral 
churches,  the  crypt  is  in  reality  a  second  underground  C.  ot  great  size  and  beauty.  Tlie 
baptistery  (a.  v.)  is  another  adjunct  to  the  C,  though  frequently  forming  a  buildmg  alto- 
gether detocned.  Most  of  the  parts  of  the  C,  which  we  have  mentioned  may  be  traced; 
but  it  must  uot  be  supposed  that  their  position  is  always  that  which  is  there  represented. 
The  position  of  the  nave,  choir,  or  chancel,  wsles,  and  transepts  are  nearly  invariable, 
but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  are  scarcely  alike  in  two  churches. 

Churches  are  of  five  classes — metropolitan,  cathedral,  collegiate,  conventual,  and  par- 
ish churches — and  of  these  the  first  are>  generally  spea^ng,  the  most,  and  the  last  the 
least  elaborate.  In  ordinary  language,  any  builuing  set  a|mrt  for  religious  ordinances  is 
called  a  church,  though  when  of  a  minor  kind  it  is  more  usually  designated  a  chapel. 
After  a  long  period  of  neglect  and  poverty  of  taste,  the  building  of  churches  in  a  supe- 
rior style,  emulative  of  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  has  greatly  revived,  not  only  as 
regards  the  church  of  England,  but  the  church  of  Scotland  and  nearly  all  dissenting 
bodies. 

As  applied  to  a  collective  body  of  Christian  people,  the  word  C.  is  the  translation  and 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  eeeietia  flat,  eeelema,  Fr.  ^Hae),  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  common  among  Protestants  to  distinguish  between  the  vM&fe  and  the  inmibie  C. — 
the  invisible  C.  consisting  of  all  those  who  are  savingly  or  spiritually  united  to  Christ, 
that  is,  of  all  true  believers;  the  visible  C.  consisting  of  all  who  profess  tiie  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Roman  Catholics  do  not  in  the  same  manner  acknowledge  the  distmctlon 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  C,  but  regard  a  connection  with  the  hierarchy,  and 
oonsequent  particimtion  of  ordinances,  as  establishing  a  connection  with  the  true  C. 
and  with  Christ.  Protestants  regard  the  C.  as  subsisting  from  age  to  age,  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  of  Christ,  and  through  the  Hith  of  individual  believers  and  metr  confesstou 
of  him;  Roman  Catholics  regard  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  regu- 
lar administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  that 
OathotteoT  universal  C.  which  Christ  planted  on  the  earth,  and  the  existence  of  which  he 
has  promised  to  maintain  throughout  all  ages.  Protestants,  in  general,  regard  the  C.  of 
Rome  and  the  Greek  C.  as  forming  part  of  the  visible  C.  of  Christ;  but  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  accustomed  to  make  a  corresponding  admission  wilh  respect  to  the  Protestant 
churches.  From  the  hierarchical  principle  of  the  C.  of  Rome  and  of  the  Greek  C. ,  results 
an  employment  of  the  term  C.  to  designate  the  hierarchy  alone,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  although  a  tendency  to  it  may  be  observed  in  some  Prot- 
estant churches.  It  has  been  usual  for  Protestants  to  designate  by  the  term  C.  the 
collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  particular  country,  distioguirfied  by  the  name  of  that 
country;  the  greater  number  of  I^testants  (Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians)  believing 
that  such  a  portion  of  the  universal  0.  may  warrantably  be  associated  under  a  common 
government;  and  in  countries  where  religious  liberty  exists,  diversities  of  opinion  on 
pcnnts  of  doctrine  and  0.  government  have  given  rise  to  the  existence  of  separate  Cbristiim 
■ModatiooB,  distinguished  by  names  generally  indicative  of  some  of  the  peculiarltiet 
which  chaiacteiice  them;  but  these,  however  much  they  may  differ  on  many  points,  do 
not  in  general  hesitate  to  reoognize  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  universal  visUdeC.  of 
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Christ,  whilst  tfaey  retain  In  common  the  same  great  first  principles  of  the  Christian  faiths 
and  particularly  the  belief  in  one  God  and  In  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  atonement  by  Jeans  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  term  C.,  however,  is  regarded  by  Independents  (q.  v.)  or  Congr^tionaltsts 
as  more  strictly  ^pllcable  to  those  who  are  united  as  worshipers  In  a  particular  place 
of  wor^p,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  together,  and  exwdsing  dudpUne  and  C. 
government  among  themsdv^ 

CHUBCH,  Benjamin,  1639-1718;  a  New  En^^land  soldier  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion In  King  Philip^a  war,  and  was  commander  in  the  fight  In  which  Philip  was  killed. 
He  commanded  a  number  of  expeditions  iwainst  the  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Uaine.  From  his  dictation  and  memoranda  his  son  wrote  a  history  of  King  Philip's 
war. 

UHUUCBt,  Fbedebick  Edwin,  b.  Conn.,  1626;  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole  and  a 
painter  of  eminence.  The  works  which  «ive  him  prominence  are  a  "  Yiew  of  East 
Book,  near  New  Haven,"  and  "Scenes  In  the  Catskill  Mountains."  He  visited  South 
America  in  1853  and  1867;  and  in  Ecuador  and  New  Granada  made  stottches  fOT  a  num- 
ber of  paintings,  some  of  which  have  attained  great  celebrity,  such  as  the  "  Heart  of  the 
Andes,''  "On  the  Cordllleraa,"  and  "Cotopazl."  Another  celebrated  work  is  the 
"  Horse-shoe  Fall,  Niagara."  He  visited  Jamaica,  and  afterwards  Eurcme  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Some  of  bis  other  works  are  "Damascoa,"  "Jemsalem,"  '^llie  Parthenon," 
and  "Tropical  Scenery." 

CHmtCH,  Frederick  Stuaut,  American  artist;  b.  Mich.  1841;  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  Society  of  American  Artists,  and  American  Water-color  Society.  He 
made  a  specialty^ of  animal  and  bird  life;  and  also  produced  satirical  work.  Among  his 
pictures  are  "  Weirduess,"  "  Mad  as  March  Hares,"  and  "  The  Sea  Princess,"  in  oils; 
and  "  Hard  Times  "  and  *'  The  Phantoms,"  in  water  colors.  He  exhibited  "  St.  CecUla  " 
in  1896. 

CHUBCH,  Irtinq  Porter,  b.  Ansonia,  Conn.,  July  22,  1651;  graduated  at  Cornell 
University,  1873;  assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering  there,  137^-92;  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  applied  mechanics  there,  1892.  He  published  numerous  text-boolcB,  inclualng 
Siaiiea  and  Lynamia  (1886),  Mtxhan4e$  of  Materials  (1887),  Meehaniet  of  SHgiiuarvig,  NoU* 
and  Sean^lti  inMeehanics  (1892). 

OH0BOS,  Sir  Bechabd,  1784-1873;  an  Englishman  who  held  the  principal  command 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  On  the  final  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  senate;  and 
was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy. 

CHTIACH,  Sanford  Euas,  ll.d,,  1815-80;  b.  N.  T.:  bred  to  the  law  in  which  he 
speedily  rose  to  a  prominent  position.  In  1850  he  was  elected  lleut.-gov.  of  New  York, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1852;  in  1867  he  was  elected  controller,  but  twice  afterwards 
defeated  for  the  same  office.  In  1870  he  was  elected  dUef  Jtisttce  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  which  position  he  held  unUl  his  death. 

CHUBCU-AIiE,  in  England,  was  aa  annual  festival,  held  in  a  church-yard  or  near  a 
church,  at  which  much  ale  was  used.  It  is  said  by  some  to  liave  celebrated  some  annl- 
vers^,  as  the  dedication  of  a  church,  or  Easter  or  Whitsuntide.  The  profits  were 
used  for  church  rep^rs.   Chunth-ales  are  now  repmented  by  village  fairs,  wakes,  etc. 

GEUBOS  OAUnntAB.  a  table  of  the  order  and  series  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
holy  days  in  the  year.  The  name  Is  derived  from  eaUnda,  or  first  days  of  the  Roman 
month.  The  earliest  now  existing  which  contains  the  Christian  festivals  is  that  of 
Silvius,  448  A.D.  A  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remains,  which  profcnbly  belongs  to 
the  4th  century.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  /obU  or  catalogues  for  particular 
ohurches,  of  the  saints  most  honored  by  them,  such  as  bishops,  martyrs,  etc.  At  the 
reformation  the  German  Lutheran  church  retained  the  Boman  calendar.  lu  1£Q0,  a 
calendar  was  published  for  the  evangelical  church  of  Germany.  It  has  been  eontinuied. 
annually,  and  contains  much  Interesting  information,  in  addition  to  the  table  of  feasts, 
fasts,  et<Q.  The  full  calendar  of  the  church  of  England  contains  9  columns,  giving  the 
golden  number,  days  of  the  month,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter,  the  calends,  nodes 
and  ides,  the  dally  Scripture  lessons,  and  the  holy  days  of  the  church,  together  wiUi 
some  of  the  Roman  festivals  which  have  been  retained,  notaa  having  any  reli^ous  value, 
but  because  the  practice  of  the  courts,  the  habits  of  tradesmen,  and  the  times  of  popular 
amusements  bad  become  interwoven  with  them.  The  calendar  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  in  the  United  States  retfdns  only  the  festiTOls  which  are  referable  to  a 
Bcnptural  ofig^n. 

OHUBGH  OinraBBKL  the  name  of  free  gatherings  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  th« 
established  church  of  Bnriand,  annually  convened  for  the  discussion  of  eccleiriastical  and 
religious  questions.  The  first  church  ooneress  was  held  in  1861  in  CanterbiHT, 
ana  in  the  following  years  successlvelv  in  Omrd,  Manchester,  Bristol,  York,  etc.  The 
attendance  is  usually  very  large,  ana  comprises  many  bi^ops  and  lower  dignitaries. 
Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  each  session  are  publidied.  Such  meetings,  having 
the  advantage  of  free  interchange  of  views,  but  with  no  daim  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
have  been  found  very  profitable  la  this  country ;  uid  though  in  the  Protestant  Episcopet 
dkurcfa  the  sentiment  in  their  favor  has  not  been  nnanimous,  they  are  winning  ror  tlieok- 
■elves  an  established  portion  through  either  oitfauriasUc  advocacy  or  ^ent  consent. 
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OHUXCH  DEBT,  the  free  gathering  of  mlmsters  and  ]ay  members  of  German 
Protestant  churches.  Soch  meetings  arose  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionaiy  move- 
ments  of  1S48,  which  threatened  to  endanger  the  Influence  of  the  evaD^licaT  cfanrcfa 
upon  society.  Members  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  the  United  Evangelical,  wiUi  the 
high  church  "confessionals"  participated  in  the  earlier  meetinca;  but  a»er  1860  only  the 
evangelical  parties  were  represented.    Annual  reports  are  published. 

CHTTBCH  DI8CIPLZNE,  J}ucipttna  ecetuioitica,  includes  all  the  means  employed  by 
the  Christian  church,  besides  the  ministration  of  word  and  Bacramcnts,  to  secure  on  the 
part  of  its  offlce-t>earers  and  members  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  profession  and  a  cor- 
responding blamelessness  of  life.  It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessarily  arises,  in  some  form  of  It,  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  church  as 
%  society.  Among  the  early  Christians,  it  soon  assumed  forms  of  great  severity 
towards  offenders,  especially  towards  the  lapied  (q.v.).  At  a  later  period,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  was  chiefly  exercised  with  respect  to  persons  accused  of  heresy  and 
schism.  The  penances  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  long  formed  an  imporiant  part  of 
its  discipline,  and  therewith  its  indulgences  (q.v.)  are  closely  connected,  as  well  as  its 
doctrine  and  rule  of  auricular  eot^fmion  (see  Cohfesbion).  In  the  Protestant  churches, 
public  confession  of  sins  by  which  public  scandal  has  been  given,  and  submission 
to  public  rebuke,  are  sometimes  required.  Practices  more  analogous  to  those  of  the 
primitive  church  were  established  in  many  churches  after  the  reformation,  but  in  gen- 
eral have  fallen  greatly,  or  entirely,  into  disuse.  The  power  of  exclusion  from  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  and  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  church  membership,  is,  however, 
generally  retained  and  exercised,  until,  by  profession  of  repentance,  and  by  reformation 
of  life,  the  cause  of  such  exclusion  is  removed ;  and  ministers  or  other  office-lKarers  are, 
upon  offense  ^ven  in  their  doctrine  or  conduct,  suspended  from  their  functions,  or 
aUoeether  deposed  from  their  office.  The  exercise  of  C.  D.  belongs  more  or  less  ezclu- 
siveTy  to  a  hierarchy,  or  to  the  office-bearers  assembled  in  church-courts,  or  to  tiie  mem- 
bers of  each  congregation,  according  as  the  church  is  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or 
independent  in  its  chnrch  ffovernment  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  CluriB- 
tians  in  general  to  scrutinize  closely  the  claim  of  right  to  exercise  C.  B.,  and  the  Umita 
within  which  it  may  be  exercdsed. 

VUUBGH  QOTEXVMBVT.  The  Christian  church,  like  every  other  society,  must  bare 
a  certain  constitution  and  rules  according  to  which  its  affairs  are  administered.  It  is 
disputed,  however,  among  Christians,  how  far  this  constitution  has  tieen  defined,  or 
these  rules  pre6cril)ed  by  mvine  authority,  and  how  far  they  have  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  men.  The  form  of  C.  O.  depends  primarily  on  the  idea  entertained  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  Congregationalists,  or  independents  (q.v.),  accordingly 
place  all  C.  Q.  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  connegation  and  the  oflBce-bearers 
whom  they  have  elected.  This  theory  of  C.  O.  is  muntained  by  many  Baptists  and 
others,  who,  for  various  reasons,  assume  different  denominations. — Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  agree  that  many  congregations  are  to  be  united  under  a  common  govern- 
ment; but  tids,  according  to  Pre^yterians,  is  properly  carried  on  by  ministers  and 
elders  of  these  congregations  meeting  for  this  purpose  on  a  footing  of  equality;  whilst, 
'according  to  Episcopalians,  it  Is  more  or  less  absolut^  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  who 
are  superior  to  the  mere  pastors  of  congregations.   Elee  Efdkofact  and  Fbubyctbi- 

CHUBGH  HIBTOST  or  ECCLE8IABTICAL  HIBTOKT.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  church  forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  general  history  of  man- 
kind, and  is  intimately  connected  not  only  with  the  political  history  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  history  of  philosophy,  of  literature,  and  of  civilization.  The  sources  and  author- 
ities are  extremely  various,  and  their  due  appreciation  often  requires  as  much  Judgment 
as  their  exploration  requires  toil.  Church  history  is  either  general — embracing  a  view 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  whole  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day— 
or  particular,  relating  to  some  particular  country,  or  time,  or  portion  of  the  chnrch.  By 
some  authors,  it  has  been  treated  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  outward  affairs  of  the  church; 
and  by  others,  with  reference  to  doctrine,  morals,  and  the  evidences  of  spiritual  life; 
whilst  others  still  have  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  worship,  the  con- 
■titutton  of  the  church,  and  other  things  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  All  these,  of  course,  have  important  relations  to  each  other. 
The  earliest  writers  of  diurch  liistory  were  in  general  mere  chroniclers,  following  the 
order  of  time;  in  the  great  work  of  the  Magdeburg  centuriatora,  a  method  was  adopted, 
of  which  there  had  been  previous  examples,  and  which  afterwards  became  frequent,  of 
treating  each  century  separately,  the  centuries  being  subdivided  according  to  convenience 
of  Bub^ts;  but  arrangements  less  mechanical  and  arbitrary  have  been  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  modem  authors.  With  much  diversity  on  minor  points,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral wreement  in  dlviiUng  the  whole  history  of  the  chnrch  Into  three  great  periods:  the 
flrst,  from  our  Bavlor  to  the  time  of  Constantino ;  the  second,  from  that  time  to  the 
TCfonnatton;  and  the  third,  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  day. 

The  earliest  facts  of  C.  H.  are  to  be  learned  only  from  the  New  Testament,  after 
which,  however,  the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  apostolic  and  other  primitive 
fathers  afford  sources  of  informaUon,  unfortunately  very  scanty;  Hegeaippus,  who 
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wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  c.,  has  transmitted  to  us  some  veij  imperfect  memo- 
rials of  these  early  times;  but  the  first  proper  ecclesiaeticai  historr  is  that  of  Eusebiut 
of  Cttsarea  (834).  This  work  was  continued  to  the  6th  c.  oocrates  Scholasticus, 
HennLiB  Sozomenus,  and  Theodoret.  Similar  compilatlonB  were  executed  by 
Lactantius,  Epiphaoius,  Hierooymus,  Theodoret  of  Oyrus,  PUlostorglus,  and  Zodmus. 
In  the  6th  c,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  historianB  are — ^Theodorus  Lector,  Evsj^us,  and 
Nicephorus  Callistius;  in  the  6th,  the  Tenerable  Bade  and  Paul  Wamefried;  in  the  0th, 
Theophanes  Confessor,  Claudius  of  Turin,  Haymo  of  Hnlberstadt,  Bcotus  Erieena,  and 
Hinkmar  of  Rbeims;  in  the  12th  and  13th,  Photius,  Bimeon  Hetaphrastes,  Theophy- 
lact,  Matthew  Paris,  Albert  of  Btrasburg,  and  Ptolemy  of  Lucca;  in  the  15th,  Lauren- 
tius  Valla  is  the  most  conspicuous  name.  Protestant  writers  were  the  first  to  treat  C. 
H.  in  a  critical  and  scientific  manner.  This  was  natural,  for  their  position  as  apparent 
schismatics  compelled  than  to  vindicate  historically  the  chang^  which  they  had 
wrought  in  the  ohuacter  of  the  church.  Hence  their  writings  were  of  an  apologetic 
and  twlemical  cast  The  first  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Magdeburg  OerUunet  (q.v.), 
published  by  Matthias  Flacius.  Special  histories  of  the  reformation  were  composed  by 
Sleidaa  and  Beckendorf .  In  the  17th  c. ,  Calixtiis  distinguished  himself  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  after  him  Thorn.  Ulig,  Adam  Rechenberg,  and  Thomasius.  The  new  life 
that  awoke  In  Qermany  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  produced  a  multitude  of 
church  historians,  of  whom  we  can  only  afford  to  mention  Arnold,  0.  H.  Pfafl, 
Mosheim,  Semler,  and  J.  Matth.  SchrOckh ;  while  in  atiU  more  recent  times.  Hariieineke, 
Danz,  Neander,  Oiesder,  and  Hagenbach  have  achieved  the  highest  disUnctitm  in  the 
same  sphere  of  labor.  But  otheis  besides  the  Lutheran  divines  have  rendered  valuable 
services  to  church  history.  The  reformed  church  boasts  the  eminent  names  of  Du 
Moulin,  Job.  Dallftus,  Blondel,  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  Turretln,  Venema,  Jablonski, 
and  recently,  D'Aubigne;  while  among  Englishmen,  Usher,  Pearson.  Bingham,  Lard- 
ner,  and  recently.  Human  and  Maurice,  have  won  a  distinguished  place.  Scotland  has 
few  names,  the  chief  being  Calderwood,  Wodrow,  M'C^e,  and  recentlv  Cunningham. 
In  the  Boman  Oatholic  church,  since  the  period  of  the  reformation,  eccieslastica]  nisto- 
rians  have  rarely  manifested  a  dispassionate  and  philosophic  spirit.  They  have 
appeared  mainly  in  the  character  of  defenders  of  the  papacy.  The  greatest  names  in 
Q.  H.  in  Catholic  France  are  Tillemont,  Bossuet,  Bayle,  Du  Pin,  Thomassin,  and 
Fleury.  Among  the  Italians  may  be  mentioned  Orsi.  SaccharelU,  Pallavicini,  Ouic- 
ciardini,  and  Muratori;  and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Qernumy,  Dannenmayr, 
count  Btolberg,  Bitter,  Hortig.  DOllinger,  etc 

For  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  extensive,  profound, 
and  philuBOptiic  work  of  Dr.  Auj^stus  Neander  has  been  translated  from  the  or^nal 
Oeriuan  into  English,  and  is  published  in  10  vols,  by  Bohn.  Bee  EccLBBEABncA.L  Hst. 

CHTTRCHILL,  a  Co.  in  w.  central  Xevada,  Intersected  In  the  n.  pnrt  by  the  Central 
Parilic  railroad  :  4858  sq.m.  ;  pop.  W,  708.  It  is  watered  by  the  Humboldt,  Carson. 
Walker,  and  other  rivers.  Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  salt,  soda,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Stillwater. 

OSUB'CHILI<,  Charles,  an  English  poet,  now  remembered  almost  as  much  im  Us 
tirofligacy  as  bis  poetry,  was  b.  at  Westminster,  where  his  father  was  a  curate,  in  1781. 
He  was  e'ducated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  his  17t))  year  made  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage. In  1758,  he  was  ordained,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  succeeded  his  father  as 
curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster.  Boon  after  his  transference  here,  he  fell  into  habits 
very  ill-becoming  his  clerical  character.  In  1761,  he  published  (at  bis  own  risk,  the 
booksellers  havmg  refused  him  five  guineas  for  it)  T7w  Rosciad,  a  satire  on  theatrical 
manngersand  performers,  which  displayed  much  critical  acumen,  clever  sarca-^m.  and 
no  little  hamor,  and  enjoyed  such  an  immense  success  that  C,  who  on  its  publication 
had  withheld  his  name,  was  soon  delighted  to  avow  himself  author.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  The  Apology,  a  bitter  satire  on  some  of  his  critics,  which  added  alike  to  his 
purse  and  his  notoriety.  He  now  totally  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  a 
constant  atteoder  at  theaters,  and  altogether  led  a  most  dissolute  life.  His  parish- 
ioners were  scandaJized,  and  his  dean  remonstrated,  whereupon  C,  to  show  his  utter 
contempt  for  the  miaisterial  profession,  appeared  in  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  hat  and 
waistcoat,  and  large  ruffles.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  resign  his  preferment,  which 
pecuniarv  sacrifice  was  little,  as  his  works  brought  him  considerable  sums.  He  further 
displayea  the  complete  licentiousness  of  his  nature  by  separating  from  his  wife,  and 
seducing  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster,  and  by  endeavoring  to  excuse 
his  vices  in  a  poem  called  Night,  on  the  ground  that  avowed  profligacy  was  more  harm- 
less than  profligacy  practiced  in  concealment.  The  boon -companion  of  as  great  a 
debauchee  as  himself — Wilkes— he  contributed  *»  the  pages  of  the  North  Briton,  among 
other  things,  2V«  Prophecy  of  Famine — A  Scott  Ptutoral,  one  of  the  best  of  his  satires. 
Among  his  other  worlu,  all  more  or  less  satirical,  are  the  Epistle  to  Hogarth;  The  Author; 
The  OemdiOate;  The  Oho»t;  Gotham;  The  etc.,  of  which  The  Author  Is  the 

best.  He  died  Xot.  4,  1764,  while  on  avisit  to  Wilkes  at  Boulogne.  C.'s  thoronrii 
nprobacy  has  naturally  led  to  an  unjust  depreciation  of  his  poetical  aUUties.  6eo 
PoeUeai  WorkB  by  Took  (1867),  with  Lffe  by  Hannay. 

OHUBCEIIX.  John.   See  HABiwtBOuea. 
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OSraaHIlL,  HiBSDonm  or  Enoush,  BIVXE,  ia  British  North  America,  rising  in 
Ketliy  lake,  aud  running  8.e.  through  Buffalo  and  la  Crosse  lakes,  to  Hudson's  Hay  ; 
lugtu  alMHit  7(H)  miles. 

OSUBOHILL,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rahdolph  Ubnby  Spkhcbe,  second  son  of  the 
duke  of  AUrllwrougb,  was  bom  in  1»4«  and  educated  at  Oxford,  lu  1874  he  married 
Hiss  Jennie  Jerome,  daughter  of  Mr.  Leonard  Jerome,  of  New  York,  and  in  the  same 
▼ear  entered  the  Uouae  ol  Commons  as  member  for  Woodstock.  Fot  several  years  he 
seldom  addressed  the  House,  but  the  Conservative  party's  defeat  in  1880  seems  to  have 
roused  Lord  Randolph  lo  exert  himself  as  a  leader.  In  the  years  that  hnmediately  fol- 
lowed he  distinguished  himself  as  a  readr,  andacions.  and  unconventional  debater,  at- 
tiHCting  urticular  attention  by  his  free  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  pre- 
mier, andformlng  with  Mr.  Ghnvt  and  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  what  was  known  as  the  Fourth 
Party.  He  sufweeded  so  far  in  attainlne  prominence  that  he  became  Biiccessively 
man  of  the  OonservaHve  Union  (1884) .  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (1885),  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (1886).  This  post  he  resigned  in 
the  same  vear.  Lord  Randolph  represented  what  fs  known  as  the  "  Tory  Democracy 
(q  V.)  Much  of  his  political  success  was  recognized  as  due  to  the  energjr  and  enthusi- 
asm of  bin  wife,  who  has  been  very  prominent  In  the  councils  of  the  Primrose  league 
(q.v.).    He  died  of  paresis,  Jan.  24.  1895. 

OEVKCH  KUSIC.   See  Anthem,  Amtifhont,  Chorale.  Htuns,  Mass,  Plain  Song. 

GHUBOEXHCh  OF  WOMEV,  a  religious  usage  prevailing  in  the  Christian  church  from 
an  early  period,  of  women,  on  their  recovcrr  »ter  chUa-bearing,  going  to  church  to 
jdve  thann.  It  appears  to  have  twen  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  zll.  6).  In 
mo  church  of  the  early  ages,  it  was  accompanied  with  various  rites ;  and  in  the  church 
of  Rome  and  Greek  churdi,  it  is  imperaUve.  In  the  church  of  EngUnd,  also,  a  service 
for  the  C.  of  W.  finds  a  place  in  the  liturgy. 

oaDBOK  <a  XHeLUn.  See  England,  CmmcH  op. 

GEVBOH  OF  XHQLAn,  Fbkb.  See  Reformed  Epibcxipai.  Church. 

flaUSOH  OF  GOD.   See  WiNEBRKRinttiANS. 

QHUBCE  OF  SOOTLAHS.   Bee  Sodtlahd,  Chubch  or. 

OUUJtCH  K&TE8,  hi  England,  a  tax  or  assessment  laid  on  the  parishioners  and  occu' 
piers  of  land  within  a  pansfa,  hv  a  majority  of  their  own  body  in  vestiy  assembled, 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  ana  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  the  belfry,  the 
bells,  seats,  and  ornaments,  the  churchyanl  fence,  and  the  expenses  (other  than  those 
of  maintaining  the  minister)  incident  to  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  The  par- 
ishioners are  convened  for  this  purpoee  by  the  church-wardens  (q.v.).  The  chancel 
(q.T.)  being  regarded  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  clergy,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
it  is  laid  on  the  rector  or  vicar,  though  custom  frequently  lays  this  burden  also  on  the 
parishioners,  as  in  London  and  elsewhereu 

The  C.  R.  were  anciently  a  cha^  on  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  which  were  divided 
into  three  porUons:  one  for  the  structure  of  the  church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the  third 
for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  This  distribution  is  said  to  have  originated  with  pope 
Gregory,  who  enjoined  St.  Augustine  thus  to  divide  such  voluntaiy  oflerings  as  imght 
be  made  to  his  missionaTy  church  in  England.  A  canon  of  archbishop  ^Ifric  in  ^0, 
and  an  act  of  the  Wittenagemote  in  1014,  in  Ethelred's  time,  have  been  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  recogniUon  of  this  rule  by  our  Saxon  fotliers.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  cus- 
tom, also,  to  devote  to  the  repair  of  each  church  a  portion  of  the  fines  paid  for  offenses 
committed  within  the  district  attached  to  it;  and  every  bishop  was  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  repair  of  his  own  church  from  his  own  means.  A  third  of  the  tithes  thus  origi- 
sally  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  churches,  continued  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose  nn<Mr* 
the  Normans,  down  to  the  middle  of  Uie  IStli  c. ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  burden 
came  to  be  shifted  Lo  the  parisliioners,  has  lieen  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  legal 
antiquaries.  Lord,  then  sir  John,  Campbell,  who  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in 
1837,  is  of  opinion  that  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  were  at  first  purely  voluntary, 
and  that  the  custom  growing,  It  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an  obligaUon,  and  was 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the  due 
administration  of  its  oflSces,  are  laid  upon  the  ministers  and  the  church-wardens  con- 
jointly, and  the  latter  may  be  proceeded  against  by  citation,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
should  they  neglect  these  duties.  But  there  is  no  legal  mode  of  compelling  the  parish- 
ioners as  a  bod^  to  provide  the  rate;  and  this  ctrcumstaoce  has  occasioned  much  diffi- 
culty in  Imposing  the  tax  in  parishes  in  which  dissent  is  prevalent,  and  led  to  many 
churches  failing  Into  a  partially  ruinous  condition.  The  proper  criterion  for  the  amount 
of  C.  R.  is  a  vuuation  of  the  property  within  the  parish,' grounded  on  the  rent  that  a 
tenant  would  be  wiUing  to  pay  for  it.  Glebe  land,  the  possesuons  of  the  crown  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  and  places  of  public  worahtp,  are  not  liable  for  C.  R ; 
but  there  is  no  other  exception  as  regaras  immovable  properly,  and  in  some  pariabee, 
custom  even  extends  it  to  stock  in  trade.  It  tias  been  often  decided  in  the  courts  that  a 
xetrospecUve  church-rate — i.e.,arate  for  expenses  previously  Incurred — cannot  be  V!^dly 
imposed.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  recoveringthe  rates  imposed  by  the 
parish  on  individuals  refusing  to  pay.  Previous  to  68  Geo.  UL  c.  137,  tlie  only  mode 
was  by  suit  in  the  ecclesiasti*^  court.   That  statute,  however,  in  ail  eases  oniur  J^O. 
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empowered  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  church  was  situated,  on 
complabit  of  the  church-wardens,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  order  par- 
ment.  Against  the  decision  of  the  justices,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  quarter^seaaioDS.  ui 
1888,  an  end  was  pat  to  all  puochlu  otmtentlonB  of  enacting  tliat  no  suit  or  proceeding 
■honld  thereaftOT  tw  Gloved  in  any  court  to  enforce  or  compel  payment  of  a  chuTch-rate, 
ecoept  where  a  local  act  authorizea  this  rate.  But  except  so  far  as  related  to  the  cora- 
polaoiy  payment  of  these  rates,  the  church-wardens  mixht,  as  before,  make,  assess, 
receiTC,  and  deal  with  such  rates.  In  each  district  parish,  the  inhabitants  may  treat  their 
own  church  as  if  it  were  their  pariah  church,  and  make  and  receive  rates  for  the  repair 
<ji  the  same.  A  body  of  trustees  may  now  be  appointed  in  each  parish  to  receive  oon* 
tribntions  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  parish. 

OHUKOH'WABDEVB,  in  England,  are  ecclesiastical  officers,  elected  sometimes  by  the 
parishioners  and  minister  jointly,  sometimes  by  the  minister  alone,  and  sometimes  by 
ttie  parishioners  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  edifice  of  the  church,  superin- 
tenaiiig  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  to  form  and  execute  other  parochial 
rqgniaflona  They  are  geoenJly  two  in  number.  Bee  Ghubch  R&tbs,  Pabuh,  Vbstbt. 
In  the  Prot.  £pi9.  church  of  the  U.  S.,  wardens  are  annually  elected  by  each  parish  in 
Easter  week ;  their  duties,  which  are  regulated  by  diocesan  and  not  by  general  canons, 
being  virtually  the  same  as  those  of  the  corre^MXidlug  Kngliah  (Mciuat  (»nittiii^  ouch 
as  relate  to  a  church  established  by  the  state. 

OKUBOH-YABD.   See  BtlRlAL,  Cembtebt. 

OKUSV,  a  machine  for  agitating  milk  or  cream  for  the  production  of  butter.  The 
principle  of  the  operation  is  considered  in  the  article  on  Butter.  Of  the  great  varietr 
of  forms  that  have  been  given  to  the  machine,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whid^ 
deserves  the  preference.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  thorough  and  uniform  the  agita- 
tion, the  more  completely  will  the  butter  be  separated  from  the  milk.  The  consistency 
and  color  of  the  butter  are  also  elements  in  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  chums. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  milk  afl^cfc  the  butter  in  these  reflects.  During 
summer,  that  of  the  milk  should  not  exceed  63",  and  in  very  hot  weather  may  be  under 
60°.  During  cold  weather,  the  milk  should  be  about  2"  higher  when  put  into  the  chum. 
The  speed  ai  which  the  operation  is  performed  also  influences  the  result.  TricJs  InsU- 
tuted  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  chums  have  failed  to  settle  which  is  the  best  form 
for  actual  use  in  the  dairy;  for  the  same  machine  under  different  conditions  does  not 
always  yield  the  same  result.  The  oldest  form  is  the  upright  or  plunge  chum.  There 
is  a  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  this  form  of  C,  on  the  ground  thai  the  butter  is  more 
completely  separated  and  of  better  qoality.  Its  great  defect  is  that  the  operation,  being 
generally  periormed  by  hand,  is  fatiguing.  Itecent  improvements  have  chiefly  aimed  at 
ease  in  working,  and  a  saving  of  tinw.  The  original  barrel  C,  with  a  rotatory  motion, 
like  a  grindstone,  which  motion  was  reversed  every  few  rounds,  has  fallen  from  its  once 
high  rroute  into  comparative  neglect.  An  improvement  on  the  barrel  C.  was  the  making 
of  the  barrel  stationuy,  the  milk  being  agitated  by  internal  apparatus  flxed  on  a  hori- 
zontal spindle  which  is  turned  by  a  winch  handle.  Barrel  chums,  sometimes  of  monster 
size,  are  generally  used  in  large  dairies  in  Holland,  For  small  or  moderate-sized  dairies, 
perhaps  the  most  suitable  is  we  box  C,  conaisting  of  a  cubical  or  oblong  box,  of  birdi 
or  plane  tree,  having  the  agitators  fixed  on  a  honzontal  spindle.  Chums  on  a  centrifu- 
gal action  have  also  been  successfully  used,  particularly  la  Sweden.  More  recently, 
churns  of  a  barrel  form,  with  an  oscillating  motion  like  a  child's  cradle,  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  without  any  decisively  superior  result& 

To  all  forms  of  chums,  power  other  than  manual  can  be  and  is  applied.  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  the  dog  is  employed  in  churning  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  like  a  squirrel's  box.  Horse-power  is  in  very  general  use  in 
large  dairies  in  Great  Britain.   Bee  illuB.,  The  Daibt,  vol.  IV. 

CHUS  RVB.    See  Hehf. 

CEUSUBVB'CO,  a  village  6  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  river  Cburubusco, 
connected  with  the  capital  by  an  elevated  paved  causeway.  In  the  village  is  the  large  con- 
vent of  San  Pablo.  In  the  war  between  tfae  United  States  and  Mexico,  Santa  Anna  made 
a  stand  here,  Aug.  SO,  1847,  but  the  Americans  under  Oen,  Scott  were  victorious  after  a 
diarp  action.  On  the  same  day  occurred  the  battle  of  Contreras,  and  tliree  weeks  after 
that  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  capital 

OEVSAK',  an  island  on  the  e.  coast  of  China,  40  m.  n.e.  from  Ningpo,  In  SO'  40'  n. 
laL,  and  121°  48'  e.  long.,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  about  60  m.  in  circumference.  It  is 
mountainous;  but  has  many  fertile  valleys,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  is 
very  carefully  cultivated  by  the  hardy  and  independent  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 
Mr.  Fortune  was  struck  with  the  richness  of  its  flora.  Azaleas  clothe  the  mountains; 
clematises,  roses,  and  honeysuckles  grow  in  great  luxuriance.  The  camphor  and  tallow 
trae,  and  nuuiy  varieties  of  bamboo,  are  found  in  the  vall^  Tea  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  on  the  idll-ddes.  For  three  fourths  of  the  year,  the  climate  is  temperate.  June, 
and  Aag.  are  the  hot  months.   Pop.  about  200,000. 

0EUB4V  IBLAnw,  a  group  of  islands  scattered  round  the  one  described  above.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  sacred  island  of  Pa-ta,  lying  e.  from  Cfausan.  It  is 
oovmd  with  Buddhist  temples,  pagodas,  and  monasteries,  which  latter  are  inliaUted  by 
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a  great  number  of  Boozes,  as  the  Chinese  priests  are  called.  The  Island  Is  devoted 
exclusively  to  religioua  purposes,  and  no  layman  is  allowed  to  reside  upon  it, 

OHUTtA,  or  ChotA,  vAffinJBi,  a  division  of  British  India  under  the  lieutenant- 
govemor  of  Bengal,  comprising  five  districts  and  the  seven  tributary  states,  com- 
prising the  southwestern  irontier  agency.  It  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Braw  abd  has  an  area  of  26,966  square  miles  exclusive  of  tha  tributary  states  and  a 
population  in  1691  of  4,^000,  of  whom  It  Is  estimated  that  about  two4blrds  are  Hin- 
doos. A  la^  plateau  talces  up  the  greater  part  of  the  division.  The  towns  are  as  a 
rule  small,  only  a  few  of  them  having  more  than  6000  inhabitants.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  rice,  com,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  oil  seeds.  A  little  tea  is  grown  in  some  parts 
of  the  divi^on.  As  to  the  minerals,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  and  some 
gold  b  fbillML   The  climate  is  dry  and  healthful. 

OKUTXA,  or  ChotA,  hAqFUB  TBIBTTAXY  BTATKS  (of  India),  seven  In  niunber,  viz, : 
Siranja,  Udaipnr,  Jashpnr,  Gangpnr,  BontU,  Eori^  aud  Chang  Bhakir,  now  under  the 
political  superinte|dence  of  the  commissioner  of  Chutitf  Nagpur,  aud  forming  the 
south-west  frontienigency.  The  states  are  mountainous,  thinly  cultivated,  and  inhab- 
ited for  the  most  part  by  wild  aboriginal  tribes ;  area,  16,0&4  sq.  m. ;  population,  in  1891, 
^000.   There  are  no  towus,  and  only  three  villages  of  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

GHnrr'ni,  or  Chdt'ht,  an  East  Indian  condiment,  very  largely  used  In  India,  and 
to  a  considerable  and  Increasing  extent  in  Oreat  Briton.  Indian  G.  Is  a  compound  of 
mangoes,  chillies  or  capsicum  (q.v.),  and  Hme-Juioe,  with  some  poitloii  of  other  native 
fruits,  such  as  tamarinds,  -etc.,  the  flavor  being  heightened  by  garlic.  It  is  sometimes 
manufactured  for  sale  in  EDsland,  but  not  in  any  quantity.  Families  occasionally 
make  it  for  their  own  use,  and  employ  the  following  ingredients:  ChlUies,  1  to  li  lbs. ; 
apples,  1  lb. ;  red  tamarinds,  2  lbs. ;  sugar-candy,  1  lb. ;  fresh  ginger-root,  li  lbs. ;  garlic, 
i  to  t  lb. ;  sultana  raisins,  H  lbs. ;  fine  salt.  1  lb. ;  distilled  vinegar,  5  bottles.  The 
chillies  are  to  be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  the  vinegar,  and  the  whole  gronud  with  a  stone 
and  muller  to  a  paste. 

OEWALTVBK',  a  t.  of  Ruflda  on  the  Volga ;  pop.,  1^868.  3t  la  a  xlver  port,  and  has 
important  manufactures. 

OHTU.  The  food  undergoes  various  dianges  in  the  allmentaiy  canal,  whic^  will 
be  fully  noticed  in  the  article  on  Diobbtion.  One  of  these  changes  u  its  conversion  in 
the  stomach  into  a  pulpy  mass  termed  chj/me.  The  chyme,  which  passes  onward  into 
the  small  intestine,  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  luice,  and 
through  their  influences  is  separated  into  the  chyle,  which  is  absorbed  or  sucsed  up  by 
the  lacteals  (q.v.)  and  Into  matters  unfit  for  nutrition,  which  ultimately  find  their  way  out 
of  the  system  by  the  intestinal  canal.  The  mode  lu  which  this  nutritious  C.  is  taken  up 
1^  vessels  dlstntnited  over  the  small  intestines,  and  the  changes  whlcSi  It  undergoM 
before  It  is  converted  Into  true  blood,  are  described  la  the  articles  Laotbalb,  THOBAon} 
DirCT,  and  NuTRmoN.  We  shall  here  merely  notice  Its  leading  physical  aiid  chemical 
prop^ies.  When  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  that  has  been  killed 
whue  the  process  of  digestion  was  going  on  (especiallv  if  it  had  taken  fatty  food),  the  C. 
is  a  white,  milky-looking,  or  yellowish  fluid,  with  a  laiutly  alkaline  reaction.  Like  the 
blood,  it  coagulates  in  about  ten  minutes  after  its  abstraction  from  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  and  la  abou  t  three  hours  a  small  but  diattoct  gelatinous  dot  la  separated  from 
the  serous  fluid  of  the  chyle. 

On  examining  C.  under  the  miorosoope,  we  find  that  it  contains  enormous  numbers 
of  minute  molecules  (probably  consisting  of  fat),  together  with  nucleated  cells,  which 
are  termed  the  chyle-corpuscles,  and  are  am>arentiy  identical  with  the  white  or  colortess 
blood-oells.  The  chemical  constituents  of  0.  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Uood; 
fltffln,  albumen,  fat,  extractive  matters,  and  salts  being  the  most  important 

OHTLIT'BBOXni  ST8TXM.   See  LaoTBAU  and  Thoracic  Duot. 

GHYHE.  See  Chylk  and  Digbotion. 

GHTTAXUS,  Datid.  163a-1600;  an  enOnent  Lutheran  theologian.  Hestodledat 

Tubingen  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Uelancthon.  His  learning  and  talents 
gave  mm  high  positioa,  and  be  was  employed  by  Uaxirailian  II.  to  arrange  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  in  Austria.  He  was  principal  author  of  the  statutes  of  Helmstadt,  and  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Formtila      Ooneord.   He  left  a  number  of  important  theological 

works. 

CIALDINI,  Enrico,  was  b.  at  Castel  Vetro,  Modena.  Aug.  8,  1811.  Designed  for 
the  medical  profession,  he  studied  at  Parma.  When  the  abortive  insurrection  of  1631 
broke  out  in  the  duchies,  C,  join»l  the  volunteers  of  R^;glo;  and  on  the  ropitulation  of 
Ancona,  embarked  for  Fruice,  where  he  resumed  his  medical  studies,  lue  struggles 
against  absolutism  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  opened  anew  the  career  of  arms  to  the  Italian 
exiles.  He  joined  the  legion  raised  by  Dom  Pedro  in  France  acainst  the  Miguelists, 
wheu  his  great  personal  courage  soon  secured  his  promotion;  ana  the  unanimous  vote 
of  his  comrades  pronounced  him  the  worthiest  man  to  receive  the  order  of  the  tower 
and  sword  decreed  by  the  government  to  his  company.  After  the  cwitulation  of  Bvora, 
C.  ](dned  (Oct.  82,  1G»5)  the  legion  of  Oporto,  formed  under  Boiso  di  Canuinoti  foraer- 
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Tke  u  Bpain.  In  this  force,  C.  gidned  further  honwB.  In  1848,  he  fottowed  Namei 
in  his  march  against  Madrid;  was  made  by  him  coL  of  the  regiment  of  &L  Ferdlnaiid; 

and  afterwards  employed  in  -orgaaizioff  the  civil  euard  on  the  model  of  the  French  gen- 
darmerie.  He  was  in  this  force  when  Charles  Albert  beaded  the  Italian  risiiig  in 
when  he  harried  to  Italy,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  On  his  release,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Sardinian  government  to  reduce  to  regular  discipline  the  unruly  voluutem  from 
the  duchiea  He  succeeded  at  last,  and  fought  well  at  the  bead  of  his  new  regjment  in 
the  brief  campaign  of  1819.  During  the  ten  years  tliat  elapsed  from  the  defeat  of 
Novara  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1859,  C.  was  actively  employed.  In  the  Crimea,  ha 
commanded  the  third  division  of  the  Sardinian  contingent;  and  on  his  return  was 
appointed  inspector-gen.  of  bersaglieri  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king — a  rare  distinction 
for  a  man  of  plebeian  origin.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cavour  wiUi  the  formation  of  the 
famous  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi,  placed  under  the  command  of  Garibaldi  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  co-operated  actively  with  them  at  the  hsad  of  the  fourth  dividon.  Tbo 
victory  at  Palestro  was  his  chief  exploit,  the  further  progress  oA  the  Italians  being 
stopped  by  the  peace  of  Yilla&anca.  In  1860,  he  defeated  the  papU  army  under  gen. 
Lamoriciire,  at  Castelfldardo.  Diplomacy  delayed  the  fall  of  Oaeta  till  Feb.  18, 1861, 
when  it  yielded  to  C.  after  a  vigorous  bombardment,  as  did  the  citadel  of  Messina  shortly 
afterwanls.  Turin  erected  a  statue  to  C.  (tineiton  aempre),  and  Beggio  elected  him 
deputy  in  April.  For  a  few  months  he  was  ^vemorof  Naples.  He  had  to  actagiunst 
Garibaldi  in  the  second  Sicilian  expedition.  When  the  army  of  Italy  was  reorganized 
in  1868,  C.  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  chief  commands.  Senator  in  March,  1864,  ha 
signalized  himself  by  his  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  thecapital  (Dec., 
1664).  In  the  war  of  1806,  the  advice  of  La  Marmora  was  followed,  and  the  defeat  of 
Gastozn  was  the  result  G.  was  appointed  chief  at  the  staff  on  the  redgnation  of  La 
Marmora.  In  1867,  C  was  introstedTby  the  king  with  the  formation  of  a  new  minlstir, 
but  failed:  he  was  also  made  commander-in-ctu^  of  the  trocms  in  central  Italy,  m 
1870  he  was  engaged  in  the  annexation  of  the  papal  states;  and  in  1876-70  and  1880-81 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France.   He  d.  in  1892. 

OIBA'O,  a  range  of  mouotaina  in  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  about  90  m.  long, 
and  having  summits  more  than  7000  feet  high.  Gold  has  been  found  iu  these 
mountains. 

CIBBES,  Caius  Gabribi,,  1680-1700 ;  a  sculptor,  b.  in  Holsteln,  who  was  engaged 
to  execute  the  ba$»  riii&ei  on  the  ped^tal  of  the  London  monument,  to  commemorate 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  He  made  also  the  two  toues  representing  "  Madness  "  which 
once  adorned  the  gate  of  the  old  Bethlehem  hosimJ.  He  built  toe  Daidsh  churdi  in 
London  at  his  own  expense. 

9IBBEB,  Collet,  was  b.  on  the  6th  Kov.,  1671,  in  London.  He  was  sent  to  the  free 
school  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  In  16S3.  Five  years  thereafter,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  in  1688  was  a  volunteer  in  the  forces  raised  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire  in 
support  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  afterwards  conceived  a  passion  for  the  stage,  and 
after  performing  gratuitouslv  for  several  months,  he  Bucceeded  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment at  10s.  per  week,  which  was  raised  to  16a. ;  and  on  the  commendation  of  Congreve, 
who  had  witnessed  his  performance  of  lord  Touchwood,  five  additional  shillings  per 
we^  wen  added.  Incited  by  this  magnificent  success,  he,  at  the  age  of  9Z,  mamed 
Miss  Shore,  to  the  great  rage  of  her  father,  who  revenged  himself  by  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  hto  fortune  in  the  erection  of  a  retreat  on  the  banks  of  uie  Thames. 
After  marriage,  C,  discovering  that  20a.  per  week  was  a  somewhat  instifflcient  income 
for  an  elegant  gentleman  and  an  elegant  gentleman's  wife,  was  induced  to  add  thereto 
by  the  wnting  of  comedies,  some  of  which  were  remarkably  successful.  In  1711,  be 
became  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and  remained  in  con- 
nection with  that  theater  till  1730;  when,  on  bein^  appointed  poet-laureate,  he  sold  his 
interest  iu  the  biisiness.  He  was,  however,  sometimes  tempt<n  back  to  the  stage  by  aa 
offer  of  60  guineas  a  night.  C.  wrote  and  adapted  many  fuaya,  but  as  an  author  he  is 
best  known  by  his  ApMogj/.   He  died  suddenly  on  the  12th  Dec.,  1757. 

GtBBEB,  SuSAiTNAH  Mabla.,  1714-66;  wife  of  Theophllus,  and  danghter-In-law  of 
the  dramatist  CoUey  Gibber.  Her  brother,  Dr.  Ame,  instructed  her  in  music.  In  which 
first  she  appeared  publicly;  but  after  her  marriace  she  preferred  tragedy.  She  is  the 
actress  of  whom  Garrick  exclidmed  on  hearing  of  Her  death,  "Then  tn^edy  has  eiqilred 
with  her!" 

CIB'OL.   See  Onion. 

dBOHniK,  a  chalice,  pyx,  or  cup,  usually  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  cover  sur. 
mounted  by  a  cross.  It  is  used  in  the  Roman  Cathofic  service  to  contain  the  host,  of 
consecrated  wafer.  In  the  service  of  the  mass.  Ciborium  is  also  the  name  of  a  canopy 
on  the  altar,  supported  by  four  columns,  to  which  the  cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,^  was 
attached  by  chama  This  especial  cup  cont^ed  the  wtfer  tor  the  communion  of  the 
dck.   See  lllus.,  Cbbbhosibs,  toL  m. 


CIBBA'BIO,  Luiei,  an  Italian  historian  and  politldan,  was  b.  at  Turin,  28d  Fdi>., 
1808.   He  studied  at  the  university  of  that  ci^.  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1834  ai 
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doctor  of  laws.  Devoted  to  historical  iiiTestigationB,  he  secured  a  reputation  in  this 
ImportaQt  department,  at  a  very  early  period.  In  1825  appeared  his  N&tme  svUa  BtortA 
OeiPrincmi  di  Saooia;  in  1626,  his  di  Paolo  Simone  de  BeUi;  and  in  1837,  his  DeOa 

StorUdi  Chieri  Libri  IV.  Ein^  Charles  Albert— with  whom  he  was  always  a  greal 
favorite— fraqnently  employed  lum  in  diplomatic  serrice,  and  in  1848,  when  Italy  ram 
agidnst  the  Auatrimns,  apptnuted  O.  extraordinary  royal  commisriona  at  Venice.  Dur^ 
ing  the  same  year,  he  was  created  a  senator  of  ue  kingdom.  When  Charles  Albert- 
after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war — went  to  live  io  voluntary  exile  at  Oporto,  C.  was 
WDt  bv  the  Sardinian  senate  to  induce  him  to  return.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful  mission,  entitled  Rusordi  ^una  Miaaione  in  Piortogaiio  al  Re  Carlo  Alberto  (1860). 
During  bis  public  career,  itowever,  C.  did  not  nc«lect  bis  early  and  favorite  pursuits. 
In  18£S.  he  published  hU  JMia  JBhtmomM  PoHUea  M  Medio  Bwj  in  1840,  bis  Btoria  ddla 
Monarehia  df  Savaia;  In  1844,  his  Storia  e  Deaermone  deSa  Bama  d^Attaeomba;  and  in 
1847,  his  Storia  di  TMno.  But  the  new  life  and  energv  which  Bordioia  began  to  mani- 
fest under  Victor  Emmanuel  had  its  claims  on  his  public  usefuloeBS.  In  1860,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  customs,  and  while  occupying  this  office  intro- 
duced several  important  reforms.  Subsequently  he  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  notably 
by  bis  advocacy  of  the  priaciples  of  free  trade.  In  1852^  he  was  made  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and,  in  1865,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  When  Cavour  tooU  Ibis  depart- 
ment Into  his  own  hands,  C.  became  first  semtoiy  of  the  king.  In  18S7,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  taiegraphio  congress  of  Turin.  In  18^,  C.  agidn  nuule  a  most 
successful  appearance  as  an  author,  in  his  OpsretteYarie  (Torino),  and  la  his  Jatopo  Vat- 
perga  di  Matmo,  CamedUtre  di  Saeofa.  He  died  at  8alo,  in  the  province  of  Keeda,  1st 
Oct,  1870. 

GIOAHA,  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  order  hen^era,  sub-order  honwotera,  remarkable 
for  the  sounds  which  they  emit,  the  loudness  of  which  is  very  extraorainary,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  creatures  producing  them.  The  largest  Euro* 
pean  species  are  only  about  an  inch  long.  The  elytree,  or  wing-covera,  of  uie  clcadae 
are  almost  always  transparent  and  veined.  They  dwell  on  shrubs  and  trees,  of  which 
they  suck  the  juices.  The  male  insects  alone  possess  the  organs  of  sound  perfectly 
developed.  These  are  in  no  wqr  connected  with  the  mouth  or  throat,  but  may  m 
described  as  a  musical  apparatus  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  This  apparatus 
is  very  complicated,  consisting  of  a  set  of  membranes  and  fibers  connected  with  power- 
ful muscles.  The  sound  can  oe  produced  even  after  the  insect  has  been  long  dead,  by 
pulling  the  fibers,  and  letting  them  escape.  Cicadas  are  most  common  in  tropical  and 
warm  temperate  regions,  and  are  scarcely  known  in  Britain,  although  one  or  two  species 
have  been  found  in  the  s.  of  England.  The  ancients  regarded  the  sounds  of  these  insects 
as  types  of  music  and  eloquence.  In  some  countries  they  bear  names  which  signify 
that  sleep  is  banished  by  their  din.  The  sounds  produced  by  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can apedes,  which  are  much  laiver  than  the  Eurmiean,  are  loud  enou^  to  be  heud  at 
tiie  distance  of  a  mile,  and  have  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  razor-grinder  at  work. 
The  Greek  name  of  the  0.  Is  tettix,  often  erroneously  translated  grasshopper.  These 
insects  have  indeed  no  resemblance  to  grasshoppers,  and  no  power  of  leaping.  C.  la 
the  Latin  name.  The  modern  It^ian  is  aaUe,  Uie  Franch  dgale.  Byron  qwaks  of  the 
"shrill  cicadas."  See  illus.,  Iksbcts,  vol.  VIII. 

CICATBIZA'TZOV  (Lat.  deain'x,  a  scar),  the  process  of  healing  or  skinning  over  of  »q 
klcer  or  broken  surface  in  the  skin  or  in  a  mucous  membrane,  by  which  a  finrous  mate- 
rial, of  a  dense  resisting  character,  is  substituted  for  the  lost  texture.  The  new  tissue, 
in  such  a  case,  is  calleathe  cicatrix,  and  usually  resembles,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
structure  which  it  replaces;  it  is,  however,  less  elastic,  and  from  its  shrinking  in  vol- 
ume, sometimes  produces  an  appeamnce  of  pncfcoing.  llie  glands  and  other  special 
stroctures  of  the  tnlginal  tissue  are  wanting  m  the  dcatiix,  which,  however,  peifonns 
perfectly  well,  in  most  instano»,  the  office  of  iHrotection  to  the  parts  below  the  surface. 
Bee  iRFLunuTtoH  and  Uloceatioh. 

GIO'ELT,  Myrrhit,  a  genus  of  umbelUferonB  plants,  nearly  allied  to  chervil,  of  which 
one  species,  sweet  C.  {St.  odonUa),  Is  common  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  similar  climates  in  but  in  Britain  is  so  generally  found  near  human 
habitations  that  it  appears  probably  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  called 
ffiPMt  ehmU,  and  in  Scotland,  myrrh.  It  is  a  branching  perennial,  2  ft.  high  or  upwards, 
with  large  triply  pinnate  leaves  and  plnnatlfid  leaflets,  somewhat  downy  beneath;  the 
fruit  remarkable  for  its  large  size,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  powenully  fragrant, 
the  smell  resembling  that  of  anise.  The  seeds,  roots,  and  young  leaves  are  used  In  Ger. 
many  and  other  countries  in  soups,  etc.  The  plant  was  formerly  much  in  use  as  a 
medicinal  aromatic. 

d'CXB.   See  Chick  Pea. 

dCEBO,  Marcos  Tclliub,  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  roost  llhu- 
triouB  of  bw  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  was  b,.at  Arpinum.  on  the  8d  of  Jan.,  In 
the  year  106  b.c.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  pos- 
•esaed  of  conddeial^  Influence  in  his  nitflve  dffbict   His  nther,  hfanaelf  a  mm  of 
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cultnre,  and  deslrouB  that  his  son  should  acquire  an  eminent  podtion  in  the  stat^ 
TemovM  htm  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  orator  Craasus, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  laaguage  and  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  In  his  smeenth  year  he  assiuned  the  manly  gown,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  now  acquired  a  Knowledge  of  law,  and 
underwent  a  complete  course  of  discipline  in  oratory.  At  the  same  time,  he  studied 
philosophy  under  three  successire  preceptors,  of  the  Epicurean,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
schoola,  and  neglected  no  mental  exercise,  however  arduous,  which  mieht  conduce  to 
his  future  eminence;  being  thus  early  of  the  opinion  which  he  afterwards  maintuned  in 
his  treatise  De  Oratore,  thai  an  orator  diould  possess  almost  universal  knowIe<^  WiUi 
the  en:eption  of  a  brief  campaign  under  SuUa,  in  the  social  war,  be  passed  his  time  in 
tliese  preliminary  studies  until  his  dOtb  year,  when  he  began  to  plead  in  public.  In  one  of 
his  earliest  causes,  he  distinguished  tiimself  by  defending  the  rights  of  Roscius,  a  pri- 
'vate  citizen,  agunst  one  of  the  favorites  of  Bulla,  who  was  then  dictator.  Soon  after, 
for  the  benefit  of  hia  health,  and  in  order  to  his  improvement  in  elocution,  he  traveled 
to  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Greece  and  Asia;  and,  on  bis  return,  was  regarded  as 
second  to  no  orator  at  the  Roman  bar.  Having  been  elected  qoastor  (76  B.C.),  he  was 
appointed  by  lot  to  a  ^vemment  in  Sicily,  a  post  which  be  fllled  with  great  ability,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  whom  he  governed.  Some  years  after  his  return,  he 
laid  the  Sicilians  under  still  greater  obligations  by  his  successful  prosecution  of  their 

Ersetor,  Yerres,  against  whom  he  prepared  no  less  than  six  orations,  although  the  first 
ad  the  effect  of  disheartening  the  accused  so  effectually,  that  he  voluntarily  retired  into 
exile.  Passing,  at  short  intervals,  through  the  offices  of  ledile  (69  b.c.)  and  pnetor  (66 
B.C.),  he  was  at  length  elected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  the  consulsiiip.  His 
tenure  of  office  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  frus- 
trated with  admirable  skill  and  i^omptitude.  See  Catiliha.  The  higbest  praiaea 
were  showered  upon  C;  he  was  hailed  by  Cato  and  Catulus  as  the  "father  of  his  coun- 
try;" and  public  tiiank^vings  in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  his  popularity 
did  not  last  long  after  the  expiry  of  his  consulship.  His  enemies  charged  him  with  a 
public  Clime,  in  having  put  the  conspiring  nobles  to  death  without  a  formal  trial,  and 
be  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Rome,  and  went  to  reside  in  Ttiessalonica  (68  B.C.).  A 
formal  edict  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against  him,  but  he  was  recalled  from  exile 
in  about  16  months,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  received  with  great  enthuuasm.  Hia 
recovered  dignity,  however,  soon  excited  the  envy  of  the  honorable  puty  in  the  senate, 
with  whom  be  had  desired  to  make  common  cmise;  while  Pompey  and  C«sar,  the  great- 
est powers  in  the  state,  and  from  whose  enmity  he  had  most  to  dread,  courted  his  alli- 
ance and  oo-operation.  Thus,  while  preserving  an  appearance  of  independence,  he  was 
betrayed  into  many  actions  which  he  could  not  but  regard  as  ignomimous,  and  which, 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  triumvirs,  led  indirectly  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  servile  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  his  assisting  Milo  when 
suing  for  the  consulship,  and  defending  him,  against  the  wish  of  Pompey,  and  in  spite 
ot  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  populace,  after  he  had  slain  Clodlus  In  an  accidental  ren- 
counter. During  this  period  he  composed  his  works,  Ik  Oratore,  Be  Bem^tliea,  and  D4 
Legibut.  After  a  year's  admirable  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia  (51  to  SO  B.O.), 
he  returned  to  Italy  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  With  the  convictions  whii^  he  avowed, 
there  was  but  one  course  which  it  would  have  been  honorable  for  him  to  pursue— to 
enlist  himself,  at  all  hazards,  on  the  side  of  Pompey  and  the  republic.  But  instead  of 
this  he  hesitated,  balanced  the  claims  of  duty  and  of  interest,  blamed  Pompey  for  bis 
want  of  preparation,  and  criticised  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  At  length  he  joined  the 
annv  of  the  senate,  but,  after  the  battie  of  Pfaarsalla,  abruptly  quitted  his  fnends,  and 
resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror.  After  nine  months^ 
miserable  suspense  at  Brundusium,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Csesar,  whom  he  followed 
to  Rome.  During  the  years  which  ensued,  he  remaned  in  comparative  retirement,  com- 
posing his  principal  works  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  including  those  entitled  Orotor; 
Mortennw;  De  Finibm;  Tusculana  IH»putation€«;  De  Kaiavra  Veorum;  De  Seneetute;  De 
Amieitia;  and  De  Offleiia.  On  the  death  of  Cffisar,  he  was  disposed  to  unite  his  interests 
with  those  of  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators,  but  was  restrained  by  dictates  of  pru- 
dence.  In  the  commotions  which  followed,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavianua,  and 


occasion  of  his  death.  When  Octavianus  ana  Lepidus  joined  with  Antony  in  a  trium- 
virate, C.  was  among  the  proscribed ;  and  bis  life  was  relentlessly  sought.  The  soldiers 
of  Antony  overtook  him  while  liis  attendants  were  bearing  him,  now  old,  and  in  an 
infirm  state  of  healtli,  from  his  Formian  villa  to  Caieta,  where  he  intended  to  embark. 
He  met  hi»  death  with  sreater  fortitude  than  be  had  supported  many  of  the  untoward 
Incidents  of  his  life.  Desiring  his  attendants  to  forbotr  resistance,  he  stretched  forward 
In  the  litter,  and  offered  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  his  executioners.  He  died  in  the  63d 
fear  of  hia  age,  on  the  7th  Dec..  48  B.C. 

The  character  of  C.  is  one  which  it  is  not  difilcnlt  to  estimate.  Really  a  lover  of 
virtue,  no  one  could  follow  in  her  footsteps  with  greater  digni^  when  attended  by  the 
popular  applause.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  yield  to  Uie  depraved  spirit  of  hit 
times,  and  to  act  according  to  his  convictions  only  when  they  were  not  endently  dis- 
cordant Tith  his  private  interests.   Few  men.  posaeasinic  such  talents,  have  bwrn  m 


gave  utterance  to  his  celebrated 
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ntteri J  devoid  of  anything  ftpproachiag  to  heroism.  Ae  a  Btatesman.  It  would  be  vnlort 
to  deny  his  ]opaia.tive  abuities;  but  he  was  genersUv  deflcient  in  courage  and  resoluUon. 
He  wae  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  rhetoric  that  have  ever  lived.  His  orations  were 
the  result  of  conaummate  art,  combined  with  unwearied  industry,  and  surviTe  as  chu>- 
acteristic  memorials  of  a  time  when  eloquence,  far  more  than  at  present,  was  a  power 
which  bent  the  verdicts  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  influenced  the  decrees  of  the  state.  In 
philosophy,  he  does  not  rank  with  the  original  thinkers  of  antiquity;  nor,  in  truth,  did 
he  aspire  to  do  so.  His  writing  on  speculative  subjects  are  chiefly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  which  they  contain,  and  as  reflectinit  the  varied 
thought  of  the  different  schools.  The  best  edition  of  his  correspondence  is  that  (Ht  Ty- 
irell  and  Purser  (1886— ) ;  of  his  orations,  that  of  Long  (1868) ;  of  the  philosophy  bj 
Schiche  (1884),  and  of  the  fragments,  that  of  M&ller  (1879).  See  the  Ufe  of  Cicero  In- 
Forsyth  (1864),  by  Trollope  (1880).  and  Bolssier,  Oieiron  et  m  Ami»  (4th  ed.  1888). 

CKOSa/ywt  (from  Cicero,  the  orator  or  speaker),  a  guide,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  curiosities  and  works  of  art  in  a  town  to  strangers.  Ciceroni  are  of  lUl 
degrees,  from  distinguished  archsologists,  who  undertake  tne  office  as  a  favor,  to  the 
humble  taguai*  de  plaoe,  who,  though  quite  indispensable  on  a  first  aninl,  Is  too  oftea 
both  Incompetent  and  dishonest. 

CIOHO'SnnC.   See  Chicobt  and  Enditx. 

CUSOnXSLkf  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  eoleoptsra,  section  pmiamera,  the  type  of 
a  huge  family,  dctnddidiB.  This  family  Is  nearly  allied  to  earabida,  and  the  insects 
belonging  to  ft  are  among  the  most  voracious  of  tnose  beetles  which,  both  in  their  per- 
fect and  lava  state,  prey  on  other  insects.  They  have  a  strong  bead,  with  projecting 
toothed  mandibles,  and  are  particularly  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  book  or  nail,  which 
is  articulated  by  its  base  to  each  of  the  lower  jaws  or  mazillee.  They  are  more  abundant 
in  tropical  than  In  cold  countries;  a  few  species,  none  of  them  large,  are  found  in 
Britain.  The  bead  of  the  larva  is  large,  concave  iUx)ve,  and  the  back  furnished  with 
two  rema^ble  hooked  splne^  which  are  said  to  be  used  as  anchors  to  fix  It  at  any  pert 
it  chooses  of  its  burrow  in  Ute  earth;  whilst  the  soil  which  it  excavates  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  of  Uie  borrow  in  a  sort  of  natural  basket  formed  of  the  concave  back  of  the 
head  and  the  recurved  mandiblea.  The  larva  lies  in  wait  in  its  burrow,  its  bead  just 
level  with  the  ground,  till  its  prey  comes  within  reach,  upon  which  it  suddenly  rushes. 
—(7.  eamputrit,  a  green  species  with  whitish  spots,  Is  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 

CICIQE'O  is  the  name  given  In  Italy  to  the  professed  gallant  or  constant  attendant 
upon  a  married  lady.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  Italian  society,  it  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered unfashionable  for  the  husmnd  to  associate  with  his  wife  anywhere  except  in  his 
own  house.  In  society,  or  at  public  {daces  of  amusement,  the  wife  was  accompaided 
by  her  C.  who  attended  at  her  toilet  to  receive  her  commands  for  the  d^.  Tlius  cus- 
tom, which  was  once  univraaal,  and  which  oatorally  cave  rise  to  wa^  scandal,  has 
now  almost  dlaqtpeared.  G.  is  qrnonymoua  with  eaocMan  ssrssnto. 

dOOCUA'SA,  Lbofoldo,  Count  da,  1767-1834;  an  arclueologist  and  artMcritlc  of 
Perraia.  He  vfdted  all  the  noted  cities  of  southern  Europe,  stuaying  them/with  the 
eye  of  an  ardteologist  and  connoisseur.  Napoleon  found  htm  engi^ea  in  politics  and 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of  Modena.  In  1808,  C.  was  made  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Tentce.  In  1618-18  he  produced  his  great  work  on  the 
history  of  art,  designed  to  complete  the  labors  of  Wiockelmana  and  aAginnouxt. 

dOOmA.   See  Btork. 

OICV'TA   See  Hemlock, 

CID'ABIS,  a  genus  of  «cAt»Kto  (q.v.),  or  sea-urchins,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  scA^nuc 
Itself,  and  included  along  with  it  in  a  family  or  tribe  called  ddarUM,  \a  which  the 
moutii  aad  anus  are  opwuite  to  each  other — the  mouth  below,  and  the  anus  above. 
Only  one  roecles,  0.  pafUiata,  has  been  found  In  ttie  British  seas,  and  that  only  on  the 
coasts  of  Zetland.  Tlw  Zettanders  call  it  Uie  p^mt,  from  a  resemblance  which  thOT 
trace  in  its  globe  and  spines  to  a  bagpipe,  ^hej  say  that  It  Is  sometimes  found  with 
spines  a  foot  long.  The  markings  of  tne  shell  and  spine,  aie  eztxemdy  beauUfoL  See 
illus.,  OoLiTB  Obouf,  vol.  X. 

CID  CAKPEADOB  is  the  name  given  in  histories,  traditions,  and  songs  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  Spain's  national  heroes.  There  is  so  much  of  the  mythical  in  the  history 
of  tlds  personage,  that  hypercritical  writers,  such  as  Masdea,  have  doubted  his  exist- 
ence; but  recent  researches,  more  particularly  those  of  Dozy,  and  the  Investigation  of 
newly  discovered  Arabic  sources,  have  succeeded  in  separatms  the  historical  from  the 
romAntic.  See  Dozy's  RecJwnJiet  ntr  VHiaMn  PoUHout  et  lAtUramrfi  de  VEapagne  pen- 
dant le  moyen  dga  (Leyden.  18^  The  following  is  the  result  of  these  inquiries: 
Roderigo  Buy  Diaz  (Roderic  the  son  of  Diego)  was  descended  from  one  of  the  proudest 
families  of  Castile.  His  name  first  appears  in  a  document  written  in  1064,  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  of  Leon.  Under  Sancho  II..  son  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  standard* 
bouer  and  commander  of  the  royal  troops.  In  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  Sandbo 
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H.  and  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon,  it  was  a  fltratagem  of  Roderic'a— which,  according  to 
modem  □otions,  was  anything  but  honorable — that  secured  tbe  viotoiy  of  Sancho  aX 
Llantada  (1068)  orer  his  orother,  who  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  tfaie  MoCTUh  king 
of  Toledo.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  already  been  called  ttie  campeadar,  a  word 
supposed  to  answer  to  our  champion. 

Upon  the  assasaination  of  .his  friend  and  patron,  kin^  Sancho,  be  required  the  next 
heir,  don  Aionzo,  to  clear  himself  by  oath  of  any  participation  in  his  bo-other's  murder, 
ere  the  nobles  of  Leon  and  Castile  saould  do  homage  to  him.  By  this  act,  he  incurred 
the  new  monarch's  enmity;  an  enmity  which,  however,  the  king's  policy  concealed  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  he  even  consented  to  Boderic's  marTiage  with  hts  courin 
Slmena— ^ughter  of  Diego,  duke  of  Asturia.  But  when  the  king  uiought  the  services 
of  Roderic  no  longer  neceas^T'  to  his  own  safety,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  latter's 
personal  enemies,  and  banished  him  in  1081.  Roderic  then  joined  tbe  Moorish  kings  of 
Saragossa,  in  whose  service  he  fought  against  both  Moslems  and  Cbristians.  It  was 
probably  during  this  exile  that  he  was  first  called  the  Cid  or  Sid,  an  Arabic  title  which 
means  lord.  He  frequently  defeated  the  king  of  Aragon  and  ^  count  of  Barcelona, 
the  latter  of  whom,  Berenguer  Ramon  IL,  he  took  prisoner. 

He  was  again  recondled  to  the  king,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  when  be  was  con- 
demned to  a  second  exile.  In  order  to  support  his  family  and  numerous  followers,  be 
now  saw  himself  forced  to  carry  his  sword  against  the  Moors,  over  whom  be  gain^  a 
victory,  and  established  himself  as  sovereign  or  lord  of  Valencia  (1094).  He  retained 
possesion  of  Valencia  five  years,  during  which  time  he  took  many  neighboring 
fortresses.  He  died  of  grief  in  1099,  on  learning  that  his  relative  and  comrade  in  arms, 
Alvar  Faflez,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  Moors,  and  that  tbe  army  which  he  bad  sent 
to  his  assistance  had  been  defeated  near  Aldra.  After  the  Cid's  death,  his  widow  held 
Valencia  Ull  1103,  when  she  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Almoravides,  and  fly  to 
Castile,  where  she  died  in  1104.  Her  remains  were  placed  by  those  of  her  lord  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cadetia.  The  Cid  bad  a  son,  who  was  slain  by  the  Moors  in 
a  battle  near  Consuegra.  Be  also  left  behind  him  two  dauebters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  count  of  Barcelona;  the  other  to  an  infant  of  Navarre,  through  whom 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  many  royal  bouses  of  Europe  claim  kindred  with  "  Mio  dd  el 
Oampeador."  Relics  of  the  "Blessed  Cid,"  as  he  is  still  called  in  Spain,  such  as  his 
sword,  shield,  banner,  and  drinking-cup,  are  still  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  popa- 
lace.  The  numerous  Oid  romancet  that  were  first  published  in  tbe  16th  c,  contain  the 
most  romantic  improbabilities  concerning  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  Cid.  See  8Um  de 
VariM  Romances  (1550),  and  RomanMro  Oeneral  (1604).  These  n)mances  were  taken 
from  tbe  ancient  eantaree  (national  songs)  and  poemat,  most  of  wbich  are  entirely  lost 
The  most  important  of  modem  works  on  this  subject,  besides  that  of  Dozy  above  men- 
tioned, are  Huber's  Geachiehte  cfes  Oid,  etc.  (Bremen,  1829),  and  Soutbey  s  fascinating 
OAronide  of  the  Oid  (Lond.  1808).  Tbe  former  of  these  is,  however,  the  more  valuable 
in  a  historical  point  of  view.    See  also  Willemaers,  Le  Oid  (Bmss.  1^). 

CIDES  is  the  fermented  juice  of  apples,  and  is  extensively  prepared  in  Gloucestershire 
and  other  parts  of  England,  in  Ireland,  in  the  northern  districts  of  France,  and  In  North 
America.  In  Normandy,  a  vast  number  of  varieties  of  acid  or  bitter-apples  are  grown 
for  tbe  preparation  of  cider.  The  apples  are  first  bruised  in  a  circular  stoue-trot^h  or 
eh(ue,  by  a  similarly  shaped  stone  or  runner,  which  revolves  by  machinery  in  tbe  interior 
of  the  trough.  The  pulp  so  obtained  is  placed  in  sieve-bags  made  of  hair-cloth  or  reed- 
straw,  and  subjected  to  pressure,  which  fields  a  dark-colored,  sweet  liquid,  and  leaves 
in  the  bag  a  somewhat  cu'y  residue,  consisting  of  tbe  pips,  skin,  and  other  fibrous  parts 
of  the  apple.  The  apple-juice  passes  first  into  a  shallow  tub  or  trin,  and  is  almost  imme- 
diately placed  in  castes  in  a  cool  place,  when  fermentation  begins,  part  of  the  sugai  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  clear  liquid  is  obtainc^l.  which  can  eauly 
be  racked  oS  from  sedimentary  matter.  O.  Is  lugely  used  in  America  as  a  beverage, 
and  is  very  palatable  and  refreshing.  It  contains  from  5^  to  9  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
is  therefore  intoxicating  when  drunk  in  quantity.  It  does  not  possess  the  tonic  and 
nourishing  properties,  however,  of  bitter  beer.  C.  quickly  turns  sour,  becoming  futrd 
CL,  owing  to  the  development  of  lactic  acid.   See  Applb-Jack. 

dERTITEOOSi  a  city  In  Cuba,  on  the  s.  coast  of  tbe  isiand,  on  tbe  bay  of  Jagua,  130 
m.  s.e.  of  Havana;  pop.  '92,  27,430.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built 
cities  In  the  island.  Batlroads  give  communication  with  Cardenas  anJ  other  towns  on 
the  n,  coast.    C.  was  founded  in  1813  by  a  captain-general  of  that  name. 

CX&ASETTX,  is  a  roll  of  tobacco  enclosed  in  thin  paper.  The  mannfactuie  is  com- 
paratively new  in  tbe  U.  S. ,  as  the  extensive  use  of  the  article  is  recent  here,  though  long 
in  vogue  in  some  southern  countries.  Tbe  leaves  of  the  tobacco  are  first  strippra,  dur- 
ing which  process  atomizers  are  used  to  keep  the  tobacco  at  a  proper  temperature,  and 
to  destroy  fmputides.  The  leaves  are  then  pressed  and  mixed  in  various  proportions, 
according  to  the  brand  desired ;  after  which  the  tobacco  is  rolled  in  paper  wrappen, 
usualir  o  in.  long,  1  in.  wide,  and  pasted  with  starch.  Hydrometers  are  used  In  tbe 
packing  room  to  denote  the  proper  degree  of  humidity.  The  best  wrappers  are  made 
in  Switzerland,  of  thin  rice  straw.  C.  smoking  is  pronounced  by  physicians  to  be  pro- 
ductlve  of  injury  to  the  heart,  especially  when  the  smoke  is  inhaled.  For  this  reason 
some  states  have  enacted  laws  forbidding  the  sale  or  presentatlm  at  cigarettes  to  chll* 
dren  under  fifteen  years  of  age.   See  Tobacco, 
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dCUaa,  See  Tobacco. 

d'OOZJ,  LuDonco  Cakdi  da,  an  architect  and  painter  of  the  later  Florentine  school, 
which,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  developtid,  in  oppositioa  to  the  languid  mannerista 
of  the  time,  a  peculiar  edectie  style  of  art.  C.  was  b.  at  Empoli  in  15S9.  His  model  waa 
Corregeio;  but  as  the  latter  was  deficient  in  design,  and  in  the  scientific  knowledee  of 


Lame  Man"  ffit  Peter's.  Rome).  "The  MartynJom  of  St.  Steven "(Ufflzi  QaU< 
FlorenoeX  "Tobias  in  the  Act  of  Thanking  the  Angel"  (St.  Petersburg),  and  "St 
Francis,"  a  favorite  subject  wiUi  C.  (I^tti  Palace,  Florence). 

CIL'IA,  (Lat.  eyelashes),  a  tenn  Tarlonsly  employed  in  botany  and  zoology  to  desig- 
nate fringing  h^rs  or  hair-Uke  processes.  Thus,  the  margins  or  nerves  of  leaves,  petals, 
etc.,  are  often  described  as  dUaUd  or  furnished  with  cilia.  The  fine  thread-like  pro- 
cesses which  surround  the  opening  of  the  fruit  of  many  mosses,  are  called  C. ;  but  these 
|m>cesBes,  when  broader,  are  denominated  teeth.   Bee  Epttheutdm. 

CXUCIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  now  included  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of 
Koniah.  The  Taurus  range,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia,  bounded  it  on  the  n., 
the  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Cilician  sea  on  the  b.,  while  the  Amanus  and  Runphylia 
bounded  it  respectively  on  the  e.  and  west.  Lat.  86°  to  88°  n.,  long.  82°  W  to  87°  6'  e. 
TbB  eastern  portion  of  O.  was  fertile  in  grain,  wine,  etc. ;  while  the  western  and  more 
mountiunous  portion  furnished  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  to  the  ancients.  The 
.  mas  called  by  the  Turks  OAlek  B6ghfiz  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is  also  the  same  by  which  Alexander  the  Great 
entered  Cilicia. 

In  early  ages,  C.  was  ruled  by  its  own  kings,  the  dynasty  of  Syenneds  being 
mparently  the  most  important.  The  Cilicians  were  a  distinct  pcopk)  in  the  Ume  ot 
^aopboQ;  bat  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  got  a  footing  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  Cilicians  were  notorious  pirates,  but  having  carried  on  their  depredations  too  close 
to  the  diores  of  Italy,  the  Soman  arms  were  turned  against  ibvm,  and  C.  was  made  a 
Roman  province  In  Pompey's  time. 

OXXABVfit  GiovAimi,  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy,  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect  during  the  barbarism  of  tho  dark  ages,  was  b.  at  Florence  in 
1340.  At  this  time,  the  fine  arts  were  practiced  in  Italy  chieny  by  Byzantines,  and  had 
degenerated  into  a  worn-out  mechanical  conventtoualism.  C.  at  first  studied  under 
Byzantine  masters,  and  adopted  their  traditional  forms,  but  gradually  excelled  his 
teachers,  made  innovations  on  the  fixed  patterns  set  before  hfm,  and  gave  life  and 
individuality  to  hla  works.  Two  remarkable  pictnrea  of  the  Madonna  oy  0.  are  still 
preserved  in  Florence — one  (chiefly  Byzantine  in  style)  in  the  academy;  the  other,  dis- 
playing a  more  purely  original  genius,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  It  is  said 
that  this  latter  work  in  the  time  of  C.  was  admired  as  a  miracle  of  art,  and  was^arried 
to  the  church  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  More  remarkable  pictures  In  point  of 
expression  or  dramatic  effect,  are  found  in  C.'s  frescoes  in  the  diurch  of  San  Francisco 
at  Assisi.   C.  died  soon  after  1800.    What  strikes  one  as  very  wonderful  about  C.'a 

Jiictures,  is  the  accuracy  of  his  naked  figures,  considering  that  he  had  no  better  pro- 
essional  guides  than  the  Bvzantine  artists.  His  draperies  were  also  very  good,  but 
he  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  perspective,  though  acquainted  with  arcnitecttire. 
His  greatest  pupil  was  Oiotto  <q.v.). 

OIKABO'U,  DOHBNico,  an  Italian  composer  of  operas,  wash.  atNaples  in  1749,  and  was 
educated  in  music  under  Sacchini,  and  in  the  conserratory  of  Loretto.  His  first  pieces 
were  the  Sacrifieio  di  Abramo  and  the  (Hympiada.  When  barely  22,  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation  in  all  tlie  leading  Italian  theaters.  He  was  then  called  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  re^dded  four  years.  Afterwards,  he  lived  at  various  German  courts;  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  imperial  chapel-master;  and  finally,  he  returned 
to  Italy.  At  Naples,  his  comic  opera,  H  Matrimonio  Segreto,  composed  at  Vienna,  1791, 
was  repeated  57  times  in  succession.    C.  died  at  Venice  in  1801. 

OnrBAIA,  a  musical  instrument  with  a  set  of  keys  like  the  clavecin  or  harp- 
richord. 

Oni'BBI,  or  Eih'bri.  a  people  who  issued  from  the  n.  of  ^rmany  in  conjunction 
with  the  Teutones,  and  first  came  Into  hostile  c<Hitact  with  the  Romans  in  the  eaatem 
Alps  in  118  B.C.  They  were  victorious  in  several  great  engagements,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  devastating  Italy  by  sustaining  a  terrible  defeat  from  Marios,  on  tbie 
Raudii  Campi,  near  Verona,  or,  according  to  others,  near  VercelU,  in  Aug.,  101  B.O. 
Their  infantry  fought  with  their  shields  fastened  ttjgether  hy  long  chains;  ^ir  horse- 
men,  of  whom  they  had  15,000.  were  well  armed  with  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  shield,  ana 
spear.  Marius  had  so  chosen  his  position  that  the  sun  and  dust  were  in  their  faces,  and 
wt  they  contested  the  victory  most  bravely  with  the  Romans,  who  were  55,000  strong. 
When  the  battle  was  lost,  the  women,  who  remained  in  the  camp  formed  of  the  wagons, 
killed  (bemselveB  and  their  children,  140,000  C.  are  nld  to  hsive  fallen  in  the  batde; 
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the  namber  of  prlflonets  la  giTen  at  60,000.  It  is  oot  till  long  afterwards,  when  the 
Romans  themselres  penetrated  into  Germany,  that  the  name  of  the  C.  again  appears. 
Caesar  represents  the  Aduatici  of  Belgium  as  the  descendants  of  the  C.  and  the  Ten- 
tones.  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  people,  bearing  the  name  of  C,  few  in  number,  but  of  great 
reputation,  that  sent  ambassadors  to  Augustus.  This  people  lived  in  the  extreme  n.  of 
Germany,  on  ^e  borders  of  the  ocean ;  according  to  Plinj  and  Ptoiemy,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsida  called  from  them  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  jQtlaad.  The  ethnology 
of  the  C.  is  doubtful.  Greek  writers  associated  them  groundlesely  with  the  Cim- 
merians (q.T.);  Ballnst  calls  them  Gaols;  Cssar,  Tacitus,  and  Plutarch  looked  upon 
them  as  Germans,  and  the  opinion  of  their  German  origin  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modems.  Yet  H.  Mailer,  in  his  Marken  da  Vaterlanda  (1837),  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  Ured  orlf^jully  on  the  n.e.  of  the  Belen,  of 
kindred  origin ;  and  that  their  name  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  Celts  of  Wales 
designate  themselves  to  this  daj—C^fmri. 

omx  AHD  Cno'ciixa.  See  Bug. 

ISMBSinMA.  or  BuasAKE,  an  herb  the  order  ratiunmdaeM,  It  is  the  black 
anake-TDOt  f  onna  in  all  the  northern  states,  and  much  used  In  rural  districts  as  a  medicine, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  It  la  beUered  to  be  useful  in  nervous  diseases,  riieu> 
inatism,  and  bronchitis. 

OUUB'VA.  a  t  of  Sicily,  in  the  prorinoe  of  I^leimo,  18  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.   Population,  0000. 

CIKXE'BIASS,  or  Onofs'itn,  in  the  poema  of  Homer,  the  name  of  the  people  dveU- 
ing  "beyond  the  ocean-stream,"  where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  perpetual  darkness 
reigns. — But  the  historic  C.  were  a  people  whose  country  lav  between  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper)  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  including  also  the  Tauitc  Cnersonesus  (Crimea).  The 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  (strait  of  Yenikale)  derived  its  name  from  them.  Being  driven 
out  by  the  Scythians,  they  migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  dwelt  there  for  some  time,  plun- 
dered Sardis,  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Miletum.  and  were  finally  routed  and  expelled 
by  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  some  time  after  617  B.C. 

CnroUTB.   See  Pullxbs'  £abth. 

OXVOV,  an  Athenian  commander,  was  the  son  of  lOltiadeB,  the  conqaeror  at  Ihra- 
thon.  In  conjunction  with  Aristides,  he  was  plated  otk  Qte  Athenian  contingent  to 
the  allied  fleet,  which,  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Spartan  Fausanbs,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Per8ians(477  B.C.).  He  effected  the  important  conquest  of  Eton,  a 
town  on  tlie  river  Strymon,  then  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  Later  (according  to 
Clinton,  466  B.C.),  when  commander-in-chief,  he  encountered  a  Persian  fleet  of  860  ships 
at  the  river  Eurymedon,  destroyed  or  captured  200,  and  defeated  the  land-forces  on  the 
same  day.  He  succeeded  likewise  in  driving  the  Persians  from  Thrace,  Carta,  and 
Lycia;,aiid  expended  much  of  the  money  which  he  had  obtiuned  by  the  recovery  of  his 
patrmbny  in  Thrace  upon  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Athens.  At  this  period  lie 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the  Athenians.  The  hereditary  enemy  of 
I^rsia,  it  was  his  policy  to  advocate  a  close  alliance  with  Bparta;  and  when  the  Helots 
revolted,  he  led  an  army  upon  two  occasions  to  the  support  of  the  Spartan  troops;  but 
on  the  latter  occasion,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  he  was  ignominiously 
dismissed.  After  his  return  to  Athens,  his  policy  was  opposed  by  the  democracy, 
headed  by  Pericles,  who  procured  his  banishment  by  ostracism.  He  was  recalled  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  exile,  and  was  instrumental  in  obttunlng  a  five  years'  armistice  between 
the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians,  He  died  in  the  year  440  B.a,  while  besieging  the  Per- 
sian garrison  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus. 

ODTALCA,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  In  the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  lUo  CInaloa,  about 
60  m.  from  its  entrance  Into  the  gulf  of  California.  It  was  at  one  time  a  thriving  place, 
with  a  population  of  10,000,  but  has  since  been  reduced  to  about  8000, 

OniALOA.    See  Sibaloa. 

dKCHCHA,  a  most  important  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  drushonaeea;  yield- 
ing the  bark  so  much  valued  in  medicine,  known  as  Peruvian  bark,  Jesuits'  bark, 
China  l>ark,  quina,  quinquina,  cinchona  bark,  etc.,  and  from  which  the  important 
alkaloids  guima  or  quinine  (q.v.),  and  eiTicAonia  or  anehonine,  are  obtained.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  sometimes  trees  of  great  magnitude;  but  an  after  growth  springing  from 
their  roots  when  they  have  been  felted,  they  often  appear  only  as  lai^  shrubs ;  and  some  of 
them  in  the  tiighest  mountain-regions  in  which  they  are  found,  are  low  trees  with  stems 
only  eiglit  or  ten  feet  in  height.  They  exist  only  in  South  America,  between  s.  lat.  90* 
and  n.  Tat.  10°,  and  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  second  range  of  the  Cordilleras. 
All  the  cinchonas  are  evergreen-trees;  with  laurel-like,  entire,  opposite  leaves;  stipulM 
which  soon  fall  off;  and  panicles  of  flowers,  which,  in  general  appearance,  are  not 
unlike  those  of  lilac  or  privet.  The  flowers  are  white,  rose-colored,  or  purplish,  and 
very  fragrant.  The  calyx  is  small  and  5-tootbed;  the  corolla  tubular  with  a  salver- 
chapcd  6-cleft  limb.  In  the  true  dnehanat,  the  caf»ule  splits  from  the  base  upwards; 
the  species  in  which  it  splits  from  above  downwards  fonn  the  sub-genos  eateantta;  the 
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dlfltinction  acquiring  importance  from  the  condderatioa,  that  the  barks  of  the  former 
alone  contain  the  alkaloids  so  valuable  in  medicine;  and  this  property  ia  further  limited 
to  those  spedes  wfakh  have  the  corolla  downy  or  dlky  on  the  outside.  Beyond  the 
botanical  limits  thus  narrowly  marked  mi,  not  a  trace  of  these  alkaloids  has  yet  been 
discovered  anywhere. 

Great  di£Bculty  baa  been  found  in  determining  the  species  by  which  the  dllforent 
varieties  of  C.  bark  known  in  commerce  ore  produced.  The  common  commercial 
names  are  derived  partir  from  the  color  of  the  kinds,  and  partly  from  the  diatricta  in  which 
they  are  produced,  or  the  ports  where  they  are  shipped.  It  appeare,  however,  to  be  now 
ascertained  that  eaUaaya  bark,  also  called  royal  or  genuine  yellow  bark,  one  of  the  very 
best  kinds— mostly  shipped  from  Arica— is  chiefly  the  produce  of  C.  caHacaia,  a  lai^ 
tree,  growing  In  not  mountain  valleys  of  Bolivia  and  the  south  of  Peru.  To  give  all 
the  varieties  of  bark  and  speclea  of  tree  would  ^  beyond  our  limits. 

The  accurate  discrimination  of  the  different  kmds  of  bark  requires  much  experience. 
The  taste  is  always  bitter;  but  it  is  possible  even  to  distinguish  by  the  taste  Uiose  varie- 
ties which  contain  quiota  most  largely  from  those  in  which  cincbonia  Is  most  abundant 

The  cutting  and  peeling  of  C.  trees  are  carried  on  by  Indians,  who  go  In  parties,  and 
pursue  their  occupation  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season.  They  build  a  hut,  which 
serves  both  for  their  abode  and  for  drying  the  bark.  The  trees  are  felled  as  near  the 
root  as  possible,  that  none  of  the  bark  may  be  lost;  and  the  baric  being  stripped  off,  is 
carefully  dried;  the  quilled  form  of  the  ttunner  bark  is  acquired  In  drying.  The  bark 
Is  made  np  into  packages  of  various  size,  but  averaging  about  160  lbs.  weight,  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  hides,  to  be  conveyed  on  mules*  backs  to 
the  towns.  These  jpackagies  are  called  drums  or  mroont.  It  is  in  than  that  ttut  bwk  is 
always  brought  to  £urope.  * 

A  number  of  spurious  kinds  of  Peruvian  or  C.  bark  are  either  sent  into  the  market 
separately,  or  are  employed  for  adulterating  the  genuine  kinds.  They  are  bitter  barks, 
and  have.  In  greater  or  less  degree,  febrifugiu  properties,  but  are  chemically  wid 
medldnallv  veir  different  from  true  C.  bark.  They  are  produced  by  trees  of  genera 
Teryclc»efy  allied  to  cinchona. 

Whilst  C.  trees  have  been  becoming  every  year  more  scarce  in  their  native  regions, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  them  there,  notwithstanding  the  constantly 
Increasing  demand  for  the  bark;  but  the  Dutch  have  recently  made  extensive  plantations 
of  them  In  Java;  and  the  same  has  been  done  in  British  India,  from  seeds  and  plants 
obtained  from  the  South  American  governments,  by  Mr.  Markham.  In  the  course  of 
his  researches  in  South  America,  Mr.  Markham  found  only  one  C.  tree  planted  by  human 
hands.    See  Peruvian  B&rx. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  call  the  0.  trees  kina,  from  whence  are  derived  the  names  china, 
quina,  etc.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  bark  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  Is  a  medicine  of  great  value  In  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  (see 
AouB),  and  diseases  attended  with  much  febrile  debility;  also  in  certain  forms  of 
neuralgia  (q.v.),  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
Imported  into  Europe  in  1689,  by  the  countess  Del  Cinchon  or  Cbinchon,  the  wife  of  the 
viceroy  of  Pern,  who  had  been  cured  of  an  obstinate  intermittent  fever  by  means  of  it, 
and  upon  this  account  it  was  named  O,  bark  and  wuntW*  patoder  {^na  eomi^mi^ 
The  Jesuit  missionaries  afterwards  carried  it  to  Borne,  and  distributed  it  through  their 
several  stations,  and  thus  is  acquired  the  name  of  Jetuifi  bark  and  powder  of  tJie  fathers 
{puivU  patrum).  Cardinal  Juan  de  Lugo  having  been  particularly  active  in  recom- 
mending and  distributing  it,  it  was  also  known  as  Cardiiuude  Lugo'tpouider.  It  attained 
great  celebrity  in  Spain  and  Italy,  being  sold  at  high  prices  by  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it 
was  lauded  as  an  infallible  remedy,  while  by  most  of  the  orthodox  physicians  it  was 
coldly  received,  and  by  the  Protestants  altogether  repudiated.  Its  mode  of  action  not 
being  well  understood,  and  Uie  eases  to  which  it  was  applicable  not  well  defined,  It 
seems,  In  the  first  Instance,  to  have  been  employed  without  due  discrimination,  and  to 
have  fallen  very  much  into  the  hands  of  empirics.  Falling,  however,  into  disuse  in 
Europe.  It  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  sir  Robert  TalBor  or  Talbot,  an  English- 
man, who  brought  it  to  England  in  1671.  and  acquired  ^at  celebrity  through  the  cure 
of  intermittcnts  by  means  of  it,  and  from  whom  Louis  XIV.  purchased  ms  secret  in 
16^.  A  pound  of  bark  at  that  time  cost  100  louis-d'or.  Talbor  seems  to  have  been  a 
vain  and  self-seeking  man,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  the  acuteness  to  discern  and 
systematically  to  avail  himself  of  the  healing  virtues  of  the  neglected  Jesuits'  bark,  which 
he  mixed  with  other  substances,  so  as  to  conceal  its  taste  and  odor.  Soon  afterwards, 
both  Morton  and  Sydenham,  the  most  celebrated  English  pfaysicians  of  the  ^e,  adopted 
the  new  remedy;  and  its  use,  from  this  period,  gradually  extended,  both  in  England  and 
France,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Acuity  of  medicine  In  the  latter  country. 
As  it  came  into  general  use,  it  tiecame  a  most  important  article  of  export  from  Peru; 
but  for  a  long  time,  the  value  of  tlie  bark  to  be  procured  in  New  Granada  remained 
unknown;  and  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  a  commercial  monopoly,  extraordinary 
methods  were  even  employed  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  known  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  Spanish  rule  iri  America.  The  discoven^  of  the  alkaloids  on  which  its 
propernea  chiefly  depend,  constitutes  a  new  era  In  the  hutoiy  of  this  medicine,  and  did 
not  take  place  tfll  the  beginning  of  the  present  centoiy. 
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The  diief  active  prindples  are  the  two  alkjtloldfl,  quialne  (a.  v.)  and  cindtoniiie. 
The  latter  is  not  g^Mrally  preaent  in  ao  large  a  proportion  as  tne  quiDine,  and  doec 
not  posaeaa  such  powerful  medicinal  properttes.  When  isolated,  the  alkaloid  einelUmim, 
or  cmchooine,  has  the  formula  Ci»HsaNiO.  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  OTatalUzed  state. 

0.  bark  itself  has,  In  later  times,  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  owing  to  the  dis- 
eawrr  of  the  alkaloid  quinine,  wliich  is  now  exteouvely  in  use  in  medicine  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  or  disulphate  of  quinine,  and  la  given  in  doses  oC  from  one  to  twen^ 
grains,  in  almost  all  the  cases  to  which  the  bark  waa  supposed  to  be  applicaUe. 

OUIUUONA'CEX,  a  natural  ordrr  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  with  wmple,  entlie,  opposite,  or  whorled  leaves,  and  stipules  between 
their  foot-stalks.  The  culyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary;  the  corolla  is  tubular  and  regu- 
lar, its  segments  are  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  when  the  calyx  is  divided; 
the  stamens  arise  from  the  corolla,  ana  are  alternate  with  its  segments.  The  ovary  Is 
sorroanded  by  a  disk,  and  usually  two-c«lIed;  the  style  dngle,  the  fruit  either  splitting 
into  two  halves  or  not  splitting  at  all,  either  dry  or  succulent. — This  order  has  been 
very  generally  regarded  bv  botanists  as  a  sub-order  of  rubiacea  {q.v.),  but  far  exceeds  all 
the  rest  of  that  order,  both  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  species,  of  which  from 
3,500  to  3.000  are  known,  mostly  tropical,  and  the  remainder,  with  few  exceptions,  sub- 
tropical. The  (J.  are  nearly  allied  to  eaprifoiiaeea  (woodbines  or  honeysuckles,  etc.),  (q.v.). 

CIHCINHATI,  capital  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  chief  city  id  the  state,  and  ninth 
in  the  United  States  in  population,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  latitude 
89°  Q'  30"  north,  and  longitude  84°  26'  west,  and  is  the  geographictU  centre  of  a  valley 
300  miles  m  extent,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  It  Uea  midway  between  PlUa- 
burg  and  Cairo,  116  miles  aouthwest  of  Columbus,  270  miles  aoutheaat  of  Chicago,  840 
miles  northeast  oE  St.  Louis,  764  miles  from  New  York,  610  miles  from  Washington, 
and  2100  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

As  early  as  1780  land  waa  purchased  at  this  point  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  John  Cleves  Symmes,  and  two  block-houses  were  erected  liere.  The  aettle- 
ment  received  the  name  of  Loaontiville,  meaning  "  the  town  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking. "  Another  city  was  projected  by  the  same  person  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oliio  and  Great  Miami  Rivers,  but  this  was  destroyed  by  floods,  and  the  Government 
deciding  to  build  Fort  Waahinctoa  at  LoaanUrilto,  on  Mill  Creek,  it  thus  made  Cin- 
otnnati  the  central  point.  Gen.  St.  Clair  made  it  the  county  seat,  but  for  some  yean  it 
was  only  a  village  of  log  cabins.  Settlers  began  to  arrive  from  New  Jersey,  and  it 
soon  attracted  emigrants  from  New  finsrland  and  the  South.  It  received  its  present 
name  from  Gen.  St.  Clair,  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  (q.v.).  It  was  incor- 
porated  in  1802,  but  its  progress  was  slow  until  steam  navigation  was  introduced,  in 
1816.  On  the  completion  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  in  1840,  immigration  increased, 
and  a  large  number  of  Germaoa  settled  there.  In  1802  a  Young  Ladies'  School  was 
opened,  and  in  1814  the  Cincinnati  College  and  Lancaster  Academy  were  founded. 
Cincinnati's  nearness  to  the  slave  states,  and  its  social  and  commercial  relations  with 
their  citizens,  1  id  to  the  opposition  of  anti  slavery  measures,  and  even  the  discusslMi 
of  slavery  wss  dangerous.  Two  or  three  times  a  press  established  by  James  G.  Bimey 
was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  with  the  excuse  that  the  city's  trade  with  the  South  could  not 
be  retaiaed  if  an  anti-slavery  paper  were  tolerated.  The  city  waa  a  rendezvous  for 
fugitivu  slaves  on  their  flight  to  Canada,  and  uo  less  than  8000  were  harbored  by  Levi 
Coffin,  a  quaker  citizen.  In  1863  it  became  necessary  to  place  the  city  under  martial 
law,  when  an  attack  by  a  Confederate  force  was  expected,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
citizens  was  in  sympathy  with  the  South.  In  1884,  March  S8th-8lBt,  a  riot  occurred, 
and  an  armed  mob  broke  Into  the  jail  to  lynch  some  murderera  who  had  escaped  the 
full  penalty  of  their  crime ;  on  being  frustrated  they  burned  the  Court-House  and 
other  buildings.  The  state  militia  was  called  out,  and  forty-flve  pereons  were  killed 
and  188  wounded  before  order  could  be  restored. 

The  "  Queen  City  of  the  West"  is  built  upon  two  plateaux  400  to  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  sarrouudcd  by  hills  forming  a  aemicircle,  which  ap- 
proach close  to  the  river  above  lud  below  the  enclosed  plain,  me  ends  of  the  semiclnue 
being  only  two  miles  and  a  half  apart.  The  first  plateaa  fa  sixty-five  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  and  rises  on  the  north  side  400  feet  above  the  Ohio  River,  which  forms  here 
a  grand  curve  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  second  is  elevated  fifty  to  100  feet  higher, 
sonu  points  reaching  an  elevation  of  900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  These  highianda  are 
pierced  by  ravines,  which  ^ves  a  most  picturesque  effect  to  the  city,  and  are  covered 
with  the  beautiful  residences  of  opulent  citizens.  The  streets  and  avenues  average 
60  feet  in  widths  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  old  portion  and  conforming 
to  tlie  surface  oonditiona  in  the  new.  The  Bummits  of  the  hills,  which  liave  been  made 
accessible,  command  highly  interesting  views  of  the  rolling  country  surrounding  the 
city.  Of  the  three  terraces  by  which  the  ascent  Is  made,  the  lowest,  or  "bottom," 
streets  are  mainly  ^ven  up  to  mant^acturing  and  wholesale  trade.  The  city  covers  an 
area  of  37  sq.  m.,  having  annexed  several  suburban  villages.  The  brick  and  free- 
stone found  near  at  hand  and  the  blue  limestone  quarried  within  the  city  limits  are 
largely  used  for  buildins  materials.  The  avenge  temperature  in  summer  is  75.24°;  in 
winter,  34.28°;  the  yearly  mean  being  64.72°. 
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dnetnnatl  has  seven)  fine  parks,  weU  wooded  and  plctnresqae.  The  famous 
Bden  T^k,  or  **  Ghudeo  of  Eden,"  has  216  acres  enclosed,  with  fine  views  of  the  city, 
aad  contains  the  Ait  Hnseum  which  cost  over  $350,000.  Bnrnet  Woods,  another 
delightful  p&rk,  contains  170  acres.  There  are  twenty-six  cem^eries;  Spring  Grore, 
the  most  celebrated,  has  600  acres  of  land,  Ilea  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  is  approached 
by  an  avenue  100  feet  wide.  Among  its  costly  monuments  are  the  Dexter  Mausoleum 
and  a  bronze  statue  commeoumting  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  Beautiful 
suburban  villages  cloBter  ahoat,  U>  which  miles  of  street  railroads  give  access.  Boads 
and  bridges  connect  with  Newport  and  Covington,  Ky.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer. 
Ludlow,  Bellevue,  Linwood,  Mt.  Lookout,  Oakley,  and  Riverside  are  some  of  the  near- 
by towns  filled  with  lai^  and  costly  dwellings  set  in  extensive  groimds.  "  Over  the 
Rhine"  is  the  designation  of  that  part  of  the  city  between  the  caual  and  the  hills;  It  Is 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  G^mans,  and  Is  famoos  for  its  concert  and  beer  gardens. 
The  lai^st  (wire  suwenslon)  bridge  across  the  Ohio  was  deseed  by  J.  A.  Boebllng, 
and  completed  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000.  It  Is  2252  feet  long  and  106  feet  above 
low-wat«r  mark.  Another  bridge  of  wrotight  Iron  resting  upon  stone  piers  connects 
Cincinnati  with  Newport,  Kj.  A  third  bridge  connects  the  wltti  Lndlow,  Ey. ;  the 
bridge  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  cost  $3,348,676,  and  has  the  longest  truss- 
span  In  the  world ;  and  a  fifth  bridge  is  a  cantilever.  There  are  more  than  twenty  street- 
railroad  lines,  some  of  which  ate  inclined  planes  and  some  electric  and  cable. 

The  central  and, business  portions  of  the  city  are  compactly  hnilt,  almost  the  entire 
valley  being  filled  up.  As  the  tenaoes  rise,  one  above  another,  the  streets  become  more 
Irr^^lar  and  tbB  biilldlngs  with  extraulve  gronnds,  are  spread  out  with  a  more  plo- 
tnresque  effect  than  in  any  other  city.  A  fine  public  landine  or  levee  extends  along 
Front  Street,  the  shore  being  weU  paved,  and  with  floating  docks  and  wharf  boats. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  Building,  cont^nlng  the  Post  Office,  Custom  Honse, 
Court  Booms,  and  various  offices,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000,  It  is  of  sawed 
freestone,  three  stories  higli,  in  the  Boman-Corintlilan  style.  The  Custom  House  is 
equally  fine  and  much  larger.  The  County  Court  Honse,  with  tbe  Jail,  occupies  a  whole 
square;  U  Is  three  stories  high,  built  In  the  Romanesque  style,  and  nearly  fl re-proof. 
The  City  Hospital,  consisting  of  eight  distinct  buildings  arranged  around  a  central  court, 
occupies  a  square  of  nearly  four  acres.  It  cost  over  $700,000,  exclusive  of  the  ground, 
which  is  worth  $800,000  more.  It  will  accommodate  700  patients.  Masonic  Temple 
and  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  are  grand  Imildings.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  another 
elegant  bnildln|L  and  the  City  Hall  cost  $1,600,000.  The  City  Workhouse  has  ceUa  for 
700  miaoners,  with  workshops  and  nounds  ior  their  employment.  Lougvlew  Asylum 
fw  the  Insane,  at  Carthage,  ten  mUes  from  the  dty.  Is  of  brick  In  the  Italian  style, 
four  stories  in  height.  St,  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  Is  an  Immense  structure 
in  pure  G-reclan  uchltecture,  with  a  stone  spire  224  feet  high.  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Slrst  and  Second  Presbyterian  ChorcheS^t,  John's  Protectant 
Episcopal,  and  the  Jewish  &piagogaa  are  all  worthy  <rf  note.  The  Flnt  Presbyterian 
has  the  loftiest  spire  in  the  West,  285  feet  high. 

Among  the  buildings  devoted  to  amusement.  Pike's  Opera  Honse  Is  justly  celebrated. 
The  Springer  Music  Hall,  used  also  as  an  exposition  building,  Is  600  by  300  feet,  and 
contains  the  largest  oraan  in  the  United  States.  The  ball  seats  6400  persons,  and  with 
the  oi^an  cost  $1,000,000.  The  Qrand  Opera  Boose,  Havlin's  Theatre,  College  Hall, 
Greenwood  Hall,  the  Lyceum,  Arbeiter  Hall,  Turner  Hall,  Heuck's  Opera  House,  and 
Robinson's  Theatre  are  also  el^ant  stmetufea.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Oer- 
man  residents,  this  <^ty  has  become  noted  for  its  musical  sodetlea,  and  it  b  last 
becoming  the  centre  of  social  culture,  Uteratore,  and  tbe  fine  arts  in  that  section  of 
the  country.    Cincinnati  Is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arehUshop. 

The  educational  advantages  of  this  dty  are  unsnipassed,  with  several  high  schools, 
many  public  scliools  and  Intermediate  schools,  and  thousands  of  pnpils,  employing 
hundreds  of  teachers.  Tbe  higher  inatltntions  include  a  Normal  school;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  an  onts7«wth  of  McMlcken  Unlvusity,  which  has  an  astronomical 
department  with  an  observatory  at  Mt.  Lookout,  and  new  collegiate  boildiogs  in  Burnet 
Woods  park;  Wesleyan  Female  College;  Hebrew  Union  Coll^;  St.  Joseph's  and  St. 
Xavier's  Jesuit  colleges;  several  m^ical,  musical,  and  comnurclal  colleges;  Lane 
theological  semlna^  at  Walnut  Hills,  colleges  of  law,  pharmacy,  and  dentistey,  the 
Franklin  school,  Cincinnati  art  acaden^,  and  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  high 
schools. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  InsUtute  is  a  strong  factor  In  the  education  of  the  masses.  It 
has  many  pupils  who  attend  the  day  and  night  schools,  where  they  are  Instructed  In 
literature,  science,  and  mathematics,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  library,  lec- 
tures, etc.  The  principal  museiun,  situated  In  Eden  Parle,  was  founded  by  the  ladies 
of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  large  building,  modelled  in  Its  conatiuction  and  in  the  system  of 
instruction  given  In  its  art  school  after  the  South  Eensineton  Musemn  of  England.  It 
has  many  fine  paintings,  statues,  and  works  of  art,  ana  hundreds  of  students.  The 
most  noted  public  piece  of  mnamentatlon  Is  the  ^ler-Bavldson  fountain,  on  Fountain 
Sanare.  Fifth  Street,  which  was  cast  at  the  Royal  Ibnndiy  In  Munich,  and  cost  $200,00% 
The  Glarfleld  Statue  at  Eighth  and  Race  Streets  is  a  work  of  great  merit 

There  are  many  libraries,  Including  the  Public,  the  Toung  Men's  Mercantile,  Law, 
the  Historical,  and  the  Mechanics'.  This  city  has  a  Zoologlca!  Garden  containing  sixty 
Mres  of  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines  well  stocked  with  wild  animals  of  all  kinds. 
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Ctnclnnatl  had  (in  1890)  7832  mumfactnriiig  establishments,  which  gave  employmeDt 
to  66,689  workmen,  paying  them  in  wages  947,391,832;  total  receipts,  $196,063,963. 
Among  the  leading  indtutrles  are  men^s  factory  clothlnfi,  valued  in  1890  at  $17,961,625; 
distlUei  liquors,  $11,471,678;  malt  liqnors,  $7,454,417;  foondiy  and  machine-shop  pro- 
ducts, $10,090,664;  carriages  and  wagons,  $8,6W,812;  boots  and  shoes,  $6,024,464;  fuml- 
tm«,  $4,208,974;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $3,288,468;  soaps  and  candles,  $8,826,480;  and 
slaughtering,  $2,607,885.  Besides  these  are  manufactured  lately  iron  and  steel  foi^ 
Ings,  tnmks,  valises,  all  kinds  of  tanned  and  carried  leather  goods,  wire-work,  scales 
and  balances,  brick  and  tile,  carriages  and  buggies,  bridges,  cntlery,  hosiery  and  cotton 
goods,  cars,  cheese  and  batter,  brooms,  bnuhes,  wood-^imlng  products,  etc.  The 
&>ckwood  Pottery  produces  pnmy  American  wares  of  High  amstlc  m«it,  which  an 
extensively  known. 

The  police  force  le  efficient  and  well  conducted,  the  outlying  wuds  b^ng  protected 
by  mounted  patrol.  The  military  oi^^izatlons  are  the  First  B^^ent  of  Iiuantiy,  a 
Battery  and  the  First  K^lment  of  Artillery,  O.  N.  G.  The  fire  department  Is  well 
supplied  with  steam  and  chemical  engines,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  hose  carriages,  men 
and  horses.  Water  is  pumped  from  the  Ohio  Into  reservoirs  in  Eden  Park,  from  which 
are  supplied  cisterns,  m^ns,  and  hydrants. 

The  dty  government  Is  conducted  upon  the  federal  plan.  The  Mayor  appoints  his 
own  Board  of  Administration,  the  members  of  which  have  charge  of  Improvements  and 
repairs;  a  Board  of  Park  Commissioners;  Board  of  Kevlew;  Board  of  Election,  and 
the  Prosecutor  of  the  Police  Court.  He  is  the  Chief  of  Police,  with  all  the  powers 
of  an  officer  of  the  aru^.  TbB  Board  of  Pt^ice  Commissioners  Is  appointed  the 
Governor, 

The  commanding  position  of  Cincinnati  brings  the  city  into  admirable  oommwclal 
Tslations  with  the  lUsBlBsippi  and  Ohio  valleys.  The  amphitheatre  of  hills  opens  for 
the  spacious  Hill  Creek,  half  a  mile  in  width  at  the  nairowest  part,  and  through  this 
and  the  narrow  river  valley  passes  and  repasses  the  vast  fleet  of  steamboats  and  oarges 
that  conveys  the  treasures  of  coal  and  iron  and  lumber  from  the  Alleghanies,  and  the 
produce  of  the  South  to  the  shores  of  the  Queen  City.  The  commerce  by  water  Is  very 
large.  The  Clncianati,  Portsmouth,  Big  Sandy,  and  Pomeroy,  and  Memphis  and  Oin- 
cinnatl  Packet  Companies,  and  the  United  fitatea  Mail  Company  control  much  of  the 
trade  of  the  1000  miles  of  the  Ohio  and  200  miles  of  tributaiy  streama.  The  Bouthem 
Tnuuportation  lines  conduct  the  business  with  New  Orlatna. 

Population  in  1610. 2540;  1880,115,485;  1870.  »19,a89  ;  1880,355,189;  1890,296.006. 

CI5CINNATI,  SociBTT  of  The,  a  society  or  order  in  the  U.  8.  established  In  June. 
1783, by  the  officers  of  the  revolutionaiy  army  at  their  cantonment  near  Newbuig,  N.  Y. 
Its  object  was  to  perpetuate  the  friendships  formed  during  the  contest  recenUy 
ended,  to  keep  alive  the  patiriotism  of  its  members,  and  to  provide  for  the  needy  among 
their  number.  The  name  chosen  was  hiehly  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, like  Washington,  had  left  peaceful  pursmta  to  serve  their  country.  (See  Cincib- 
NATUS.)  A  number  of  French  officers  who  had  served  in  the  American  army,  or  in  the 
French  nav^  on  the  American  coast,  were  made  honorary  life  members. 

The  distinction  having  been  made  hereditary,  was  bitterly  attacked  as  opposed  to  re- 
pabli(»n  equality,  as  by  Franklin,  who  saw  in  U  the  germ  of  a  future  arittocracy.  hx 
several  stales  charters  were  refused  to  the  branch  soaeties,  and  after  an  existence  of  90 
years  or  more,  the  societies  of  Connecticut,  Delaware.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vii^nia  were  dissolved,  leaving  the  societies  of  Massachusetta,  MaiyUmd,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina.  The  membership  in  France  was 
80  reduced  by  the  revolution  in  that  country,  that  no  meetings  were  held  after  179^. 

The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  bald  eagle  suspended  by  a  dark  blue  ribbon  with  white 
borders,  symbolizing  the  union  of  France  and  America.  On  the  breast  of  the  eagle 
there  Is  a  figure  of  Cincinnatus  receiving  the  military  ensigns  from  the  senators,  with 
the  plow  iti  the  background  ;  round  the  wbole  are  the  words:  Omnia  r^quit  •amors 
rwnpubtieam.  On  the  reverse,  the  same  hero  Is  represented  crowned  'by  fame  with  s 
wreath,  on  which  is  inscribed :  Virtuttt prwmiwm,  etc.  The  vole  of  the  general  society 
determines  whether  the  eldest  son  or  the  next  In  order  t.  the  deceased  member  is  worthy 
of  admittance.  Where  there  is  no  direct  male  posterity,  the  right  of  membership  passes 
to  a  member  of  a  collateral  branch. 

At  the  second  general  meeting,  in  1787.  Washiugton  was  elected  pre^dent-general, 
and  was  re-elected  every  third  year  during  his  Ufe.  His  successors  in  office  were  Aiex. 
andcr  Hamilton  and  the  Flnckneys ;  and  when  Lafayette  visited  this  country,  in  18S4, 
he  was  its  only  surviving  maj.-gen.  The  last  survivor  of  the  original  association  was 
Robert  Burnet,  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1854,  The  ^neral  society,  of  which  Hamil< 
ton  Fish,  of  New  York,  is  the  presiding  officer,  meets  biennially,  but  the  state  societies 
hold  annual  meetings. 

It  lias  been  thought  that  the  society  has  some  political  partisan  significance  or  Incli- 
nation, but  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  Tammany  society  was  started  to  oppose  the  society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  because  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  established  in  the  interest  of 
the  wcaltiiier  and  more  aristocratic  classes.  See  ^orih  Amriean  Bevim,  Oct.  16S8; 
Memoirs  ^  the  Pennayltania  Mi^orieal  SocUty,  vol.  VL 

UlUUUmAT'in,  Lncma  QUDfcriua,  a  Roman  consul,  regarded  by  tbe  later  Bomana 

as  the  model  of  autique  virtue  and  simple  manners.    Bo  far  as  we  can  discern  faia  cliar- 
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acter  through  the  Tell  of  l^ad,  C.  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  patrician.  About 
460  B.C.,  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  two  Tears  later  was  made  dictator.  When  the 
measoiKers  from  Rome  came  to  tell  C.  of  hu  sew  dlgplty,  th^  found  him  plowing  on 
his  small  farm.  He  soon  rescued  the  conanl  LuetuaJliuuciu%  who  had  been  defeated 
and  sorrouDded  by  the  .£qui.  JAvy'a  account  of  the  mode  In  lAlch  the  dellTowice 
was  effected  is  rejected  hj  Niebuhr,  who  points  out  the  incouaiBtencies  and  imposdbiU> 
ties  of  the  story,  and  seems  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  mere  myth.  We  are  next 
informed  that,  after  a  dictatorship  of  sixteen  days,  C.  returned  to  hia  small  farm  on 
the  Tiber.  When  80  years  old,  he  was  once  more  m^  diictatw  (488  B.O.),  and  snp- 
preesed  a  threatened  juebelan  insurrection. 

OZVEAB,  the  chief  adviser  of  Pyrriius,  king  of  Epims.  His  most  famous  work 
was  in  visitiiw  R<nne,  to  arrange  for  peace,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bomans  in  280  B.a 
In  Bfnne,  he  learned  in  a  single  day  the  name  of  every  num  of  Importance  in  the  city. 

was  not  successful  in  securing  peace,  and  when  he  returned  he  told  Fyrrhos  that 
Rome  was  a  temple  and  its  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 

OIHXBA'SIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompoiita,  sub-otder  eorymbffimB, 
very  nearly  allied  to  aaneeio  (groundsel,  ragwort.  et&X  from  which  it  differs  only  In 
having  the  involucre  formed  of  one  row  of  eoual  erect  scales.   The  species  are  numer- 


annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  piants;  with  simple,  generally  toothed  or  smuate 
leaves.  Uany  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  ashy  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  leaves,  whence  their  name  (Lat  einU,  •ert$,  ashes).  The  leaves  are  often  oovered 
with  a  peculiar  sort  of  down. 

OUfEBABT  VXn  (Lat  einit,  ashes)  were  used  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  when  gathered  from  the  funeral  pile.  Previous  to  being  dep(wited 
in  the  urn,  the  embers  were  soaked  with  wine;  the  urn  was  then  placed  inamcheia  the 
fomily  mausoleum.  Only  the  wealthy  could  afford  so  expensive  a  rite.  O.  U.  were 
either  sculptured  in  marble,  or  formed  of  clay  or  glass.   See  Bubial  Cbehatioh. 

OXVOAIEBE,  or  SnrasAUoBE.   See  Cetlon. 

GIH'VA,  LuciDS  Cornelius,  a  Roman  noble,  was  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  faction  of  Marius.  After  Bulla  had  driven  Mariua  from  the  city,  and  before  setting 
out  on  his  expedition  against  Hltbridates,  he  allowed  C.  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship. 
But  0.  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  that  office  ^  B.C.),  than  he  Impeached  Bulla,  endeav- 
ored to  form  an  interest  among  the  citizens  who  had  been  added  to  Rome  after  the 
social  war,  and  agitated  for  the  recall  of  Marius.  The  events  which  led  to  the  return  of 
Harius  are  stated  in  the  article  Harius  (q.v.).  After  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  orators  were  slain,  Mariua  and 
C.  declared  themselves  consuls.  On  the  death  of  Marius,  which  occurred  within  a  few 
d^  of  hia  usui|ntton,  C.  made  h.  V.  Flaccus  his  colleague  for  UaA  year,  and  C.  P. 
Cwrbo  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  84  B.a,  he  prepued  to  meet  duIU,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  from  the  east  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies  but  was  shUn  by  fala 
disaffected  troops  at  Brundusium.   His  daughter  Cornelia  married  Julius  Csesar. 

CIH'KABAB,  an  ore  of  mercuty,  from  which  almost  all  the  mercury  of  commerce  Is 
obtained.  Chemically,  it  is  a  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  cont.'uning86.2  parts  of  mercury 
and  18.8  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive,  not  unfrequently  dissem- 
inated. Its  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms.  It  varies  from  perfectly  opaque  to  almost 
transparent ;  has  an  adamantine  almost  metallic  luster,  and  a  carmine  color,  with  a  bright 
scarlet  streak.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8  to8.3.  S^iatie  C,  so  called  from  its liver-browa 
color,  is  a  variety  containing  a  little  carbon.  C.  sometimes  occurs  in  primitive  rocks, 
but  more  ftequently  in  those  of  the  coal  formation,  and  is  sometimes  even  intimately 
mixed  with  coal  itself.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  mineral,  and  is  nowhere  found  in  Britain. 
The  C.  mines  of  New  Almaden,  California,  are  tlu  most  productive  In  the  world.  C. 
Is  used  as  a  pigment  under  tiie  name  of  vermilion. 

ffnfWAiTIC  ACID  AND  THE  GI51TA1CTL  aEBIlSS.  Cinnamyl  is  a  compound  radical,  as 
yet  unisolaled,  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  C»ns-CH:CH'CO-,  and  which  in- 
cludes among  Its  compounds  cinnamlc  acid,  CJIs-CII :  CH-COOH,  oil  of  cinnamon, 
which  is  chemically  a  slightly  impure  aldehyde  of  cinnamic  acid,  or  a  hydride  of  cinnamyl, 
G.H.'CH  :  CH'CHO,  chloride  of  cinnamyl,  C.H.  CH  :  CH'COCl,  styrone  or  peruvlne, 
known  chemically  as  cinnamic  alcohol,  CiH.'CH  :  CH  CHi  OH,  styrol,  represented  by 
the  formuhi  C.H,.CH :  CH,.  and  styradn,  CH.  C.HtO,.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the 
moat  important  of  these  compounds — viz.,  cinnamic  acid  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  Cinnamie 
add,  C.H»-CH ;  CH-COOH,  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble 
In  cold  water,  but  dissolve  readily  In  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  fuses  st 
271.4°  F.  (133°  C),  and  boils  with  or  without  decomposition,  according  to  the  manner  In 
which  it  is  heated,  at  about  572"  F.  (300°  C).   It  is  converted  by  most  decomposing 


example,  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  assimnales  the  elements  of 
and  breaks  up  into  acetic  and  benzoic  acids ;  when  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead, 
it  is  converted  into  dH  of  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid,  etc.    It  exists  naturally  !n  a 
tree  state  In  liquid  storax,  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru.  «aA  gum  benzoin,  and  li  cften 


ous,  and  widely  diffused  over 
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depoflited  in  large  crystals  from  old  Bamplea  of  oil  of  dimaiium  and  from  dniMinoo 
water.  It  is  always  formed  from  oil  of  cmnamon  whea  the  latter  is  exposed  to  tfae 
action  of  the  air.  Cinnamic  acid  is  one  of  the  flret  steps  in  tlie  prei»ration  of  artificial 
indigo,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  benzalcbloride, 
C«Hi*CHOla,  and  fused  sodium  acetate,  CHi-COONa,  together  in  dosed  iron  Tessela 
Citi  of  einnamon  and  oU  of  eataia,  although  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  trees,  are 
virtually  identical  in  their  composition,  each  consisting  mainly  of  cinoamic  aldehyde,  or 
hydride  of  cinnamyl,  mixed  with  certain  resinona  matters. 

CIHlTAlCOn  is  the  spicy,  aromatic,  and  stimulating  bark  of  certain  species  of  the 
genus  ciimamomum.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  laurweet,  and  was  formerly 
included  in  laurua.  It  cont^ns  a  considerable  number  of  species,  natives  of  troplcu 
and  subtropical  parts  of  the  east.  C.  has  been  In  use  from  toe  remotest  antiquity.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  a  name  almost  the  same  as  that  wmdiufltlll 
bears  in  most  languages.  The  finest  kind  is  s^d  to  be  chiefly  produced  by  dnnamamum 
2fi/faHicum  (formerly,  laurus  cinnamomum),  which  chiefly  grows  in  the  isliuid  of  Ceylon, 
although,  having  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  In  1782,  along  with  various  other 
plants  of  the  east,  it  Is  now  cultivated  there  to  some  extent.  The  tree  attains  the 
height  of  90  to  SO  ft.,  and  is  sometimes  11  foot  in  thickness.  Its  bark  Is  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color,  intemuiy  of  a  yellowish  red.  The  leaves  are  oval,  4  to  €  in,  long,  with 
a  blunt  point,  and  marked  with  three  principal  nerves.  They  have  tbe  taste  of  doves. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  silky  gray  on  the  outride,  and  a  pale-yellowish  color  internally. 
The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  an  acorn  in  shape;  It  is  a  small  drupe,  brown  when  ripe. 
There  are  two  seasons  of  cinnamon-harvest  in  Ceylon,  the  flrst  commencing  in  April, 
and  the  last  in  Nov.—the  former  being  that  In  which  the  chief  crop  Is  obtsJned.  The 
branches  of  S  to  6  years'  growth  being  cut  down,  the  epidermis  is  scraped  away;  the  bark 
is  then  ripped  up  longitudinally  with  a  knife,  and  gradually  loosened,  till  it  can  be 
taken  off.  The  slices  are  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  when,  as  It  dries,  it  curls  up  into  ouHIm, 
the  smaller  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  larger,  and  the  whole  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
about  68  lbs.  each.  C.  is  examined  and  arranged  according  to  its  quality  by  persons 
who  are  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  taste  and  chew  it,  altliough  in  a  short  time  it  pro- 
duces painful  effects  on  th^  months  and  tongues.  The  finest  C.  is  yielded  by  the 
young  branches  of  tbe  tree,  especially  by  the  numerous  shoots  which  spring  up  from 
ihe  stump  after  a  tree  has  been  cut  down,  and  which  aro  oat  when  about  10  ft.  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  The  smell,  parttenlariy  of  the  thin* 
nest  pieces,  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and  the  taste  pnn^nt  and  aromatic,  with  a  mixture 
of  sweetness  and  astringency.  It  is  used  like  other  sptces  b^  cooks  and  confectioners, 
and  also  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  carminative.  The  average  qnantity 
annually  imported  into  London  is  about  600,000  lbs.  Its  virtues  depend  cLleny  uprai 
the  essential  oil  which  it  contidns  (tfU  <if  etrmamon).  Oil  of  cassia  is  very  often  subetl- 
tnted  for  this  oil,  as  casslft— wldch,  howerer,  nu^Teadily be  distingnlshed  1^  its  mud- 
ladiuraB  taste— is  for  cinnanuHL  Tbe  root  of  Xb»  tamuunon-tree  contains  camphor.  The 
fruit  yields  a  concrete  oil,  called  cinnamon  Ktet,  which  is  hl^ly  fragrant,  and  in  Oeyloa 
was  ^rmerly  made  into  candles,  for  the  exclu^ve  use  of  the  lung. — Cassia  (i^J.)  is  the 

Sroduce  of  another  species  of  dnnamomtLtn. — G.  lowreirii,  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and 
apan,  is  said  to  yield  a  bark  even  superior  to  that  of  O.  e^laniewA.  A.  roedei  of  C, 
ascends  to  the  elevation  of  8600  ft  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  Bee  lllas.,  Tk^  Com^ 
■k;..  Tol.  XIV. 

71h  constituents  of  C.  are  a  volatile  oll^  ^  C),  tannin,  starch,  mucilage,  woody- 
fiber,  resin,  coloring  matter,  and  an  add.  The  oil  of  O.  Is  generally  prepared  in  Ceylon 
by  grinding  the  coarsest  pieces  of  0.,  soaking  them  in  sea-water  for  two  or  three  days, 
anathen  distilling.  Two  oils  pass  over,  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water.  Oil 
of  C.  varies  In  color  from  yellow  to  cherty-red,  the  yellow  variety  being  considered  tbe 
best,  and  is  most  highly  esteemed.  OA^  G.  leaf  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  in  C^lon 
by  a  similar  process,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  doM  oU,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  odor.  C.  wa^  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  0.,  and  dtwt'M'wg  a 
large  qoanti^,  or  by  diflnsing  the  oil  of  0.  through  water  by  the  aid  of  sugar  or  carbo- 
nate ox  magn^a.  ^rii  of  v.  is  procured  by  acting  upon  G.  with  st^tof  wine  and 
water,  and  distilling.  The  medidnal  properties  of  C,  and  its  preparation,  an  aromatlo 
and  carminative,  and  It  is  serviceable  in  casee  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  oases  of 
flatulence  and  spasmodic  states     the  stomach  and  alimenlaiy  canal. 

OnnrJUIOV-STQMX,  a  predooa  ston^  of  wUoh  tlie  liner  specimens  are  hlriilT 

esteemed;  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  gunet  (q.v.).  Its  colw  varies  from  hTOdnth 
red  to  orange  yellow ;  and  when  pure.  It  Is  transparent  It  Is  composwi  essennaUf  o( 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime.   It  is  found  chiefly  in  Ceylon. 

UU'flVJLUL  See  Brm-BiBDe. 

OIVQirtf  CETTO  (Ital.),  five  hundred.  A  tedmical,  or  rather  Aamg  artistie  torn, 
used  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  arose  In  Italy  after  the  year  ISOO,  and  wUdL 
tlierefore  befongs  to  the  Uth  c. ;  i.e.,  after  the  fall  of  all  the  great  schools.  It  is  soun- 
ous  in  its  character,  the  sul^ectsdiOBenbelngusuaUy  borrowed frombeatlienBijfliolQgy 
or  history. 
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OINQIJETOn^  in  botany.   See  PoTEimujL 


CIHQUXTOIL,  a  common  bearing  in  heraldry.  It  li  usually  depicted  with  the  leaves 
isguing  from  a  ball  as  a  center  point. — C.,  in  architecture,  is  an  ornamental  foliation  in 
five  compartments,  used  in  the  tracery  of  windows,  panelings,  and  the  like.  The  C. 
Is  often  represeuted  in  a  circular  form,  the  spaces  between  the  points  or  cusps  repre- 
senting the  five  leaves. 

Tiie  C.  of  heraldry  and  of  architecture  is  not  derived  from  any  leaf  of  five  leaflets, 
but,  as  its  perfect  regularity  of  form  indicates,  from  the  flower  of  the  plant  called  C. 
(p^mHUa),  or  other  similar  flower  of  five  petals  or  loaves.  Tb»  C.  thus  closely  resembles 
tlie  rose,  with  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  identified,  but  tbat  a  double  and  not  a  single 
rose  is  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  heraldry  and  decorative  art 

CIKQT7E  POSTS  (Ft.  five  ports).  It  is  said  that  the  Ave  maritime  ports  of  England 
lying  opposite  to  the  coast  of  France — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hjthe,  Komney,  and  Hast- 
ings— were  enfranchised  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  But  it  was  subsequent 
to  the  battt^  of  Hastings  that  Hie  conqueror,  in  order  that  he  might  wield  the  resources 
of  the  seaports  with  greater  vigor,  constituted  thia  whole  line  of  coast  into  a  jurisdic- 
tion entiruy  separate  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  erected  it  into  a  sort 
of  county  palatine,  under  a  warden  or  guardian,  tlie  seat  of  whose  administration  was 
in  Dover  Castle.  The  warden,  whose  office  corresponded  to  that  of  the  ancient  count 
of  the  Saxon  coast  [amea  littori$  Satronifo),  exercised  jurisdicUon,  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  uniting  in  his  single  person  the  functions  of  sheriff,  custos  rotulorum,  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  admiral.  Privileges  equal  to  those  originally  bestowed  on  the  C.  P.  were  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  so-odled  andffot  tovma  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  and  most  of  the 
mnnicipal  towns  had  subordinate  ports  and  towns  attached  to  them,  which  were  called 
m»mb«rt.  In  place  of  the  Saxon  tenns  of  ald«rm«n  and  freemen,  those  of  Jurata  and 
barona  were  introduced,  and  the  latter  term  has  always  been  applied  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  C-  P.  in  parliament.  The  chief  function  performed  by  the  0.  P.  In  early 
times  consisted  in  furnishing  such  shipping  as  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  the  crown  having  possessed  no  permanent  navy  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  time  of  Edwara  I.,  they  were  bound  to  {Hvvide  no  less  than  07  ships,  fully 
equipped  and  manned  at  their  own  cost;  though  the  weight  of  this  heav^  burden  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  provision,  that  the  period  oi  gratiutous  service  should  be 
limited  to  15  days.  In  consequence  of  the  warlike  navy  which  they  were  thus  com- 
pelled td  maintain,  the  C.  P.  became  so  confident  In  their  strength,  and  so  insolent  and 
audacious,  as  not  only  to  undertake  piratical  expeditions,  but  even  to  make  war  and 
form  confederades  as  independent  states.  Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
lord-wardens  were  in  use  to  nominate  the  barons,  or  parliamentary  r^resentatives  of 
the  C.  P. ;  but  in  1689,  an  act  was  passed  to  "  declare  the  right  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion of  memljers  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  cinque  porta"  The  reform  bill  of 
1883  reduced  the  number  of  members  sent  to  parliament  by  the  C.  P.  from  16  to  8, 
and  the  municipal  reform  act  has  broken  up  me  ancient  organization  of  the  ports, 
and  assimilated  their  intemsl  arrangements  to  thxwe  of  other  English  municipalties. 
The  ancient  courts  of  Stepway,  BroUierhood,  and  GnestliDg  are  stm  occarionalfy  held, 
but  their  powers  scarcely  extend  beyond  matters  of  form,  such  as  appointing  the 
barons,  who  are  to  exercise  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  ports,  which  consists  in  cany- 
ing  the  canopy  over  the  sovereign's  head  at  a  coronation.  The  lord-warden's  juris- 
diction, in  relation  to  civil  suits  and  proceedings,  was  abolished  18  and  19  Tict  o. 
48,  amended  by  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  1. 

OnfTKA,  a  small  hut  picturesquely  situated  town  in  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Kstremadura,  about  15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lisbon,  with  a  pop.  of  oOOO.  It  stuads  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Clntra,  and  is  surrounded  by  country  residences.  There  is  a 
palace  at  C,  a  strange  mixture  of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture,  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  subsequently  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian  mon- 
archs.  A  charming  view  of  the  town  and  of  the  sea  is  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  On  another  hill-top  stands  La  Fena,  once 
A  convent,  afterwards  a  residence  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  restored  and  gave  It  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  feudal  castle.  In  the  neighborhood,  also,  is  what  is  called  the 
Cork  convent,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  cculs— which  are  cut  out  in  the  rock- 
being  lined  with  cork  to  prevent  damp. 

G.  Is  historically  remarkable  for  the  eontimtion  concluded  here,  Aug.  SS.  180% 
between  the  English  and  French,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
Junot  had  been  defeated  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimieira,  and  had  retreated  towards 
Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  whither  the  English  under  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,who  had  just 
•arrived  and  assumed  the  chief  command,  were  preparing  to  follow  them.  But  the 
Frendi,  despairing  of  finally  holding  out,  agreed  to  evacuate  (he  raunbr,  on  condition 
of  not  being  treated  as  priaonera  of  war,  but  landed  on  the  coast  of  france,  retaining 
their  arms  and  effects.  This  convention  excited  the  greatest  public  indignation  both  m 
the  Peninsula  and  In  England.  Several  English  newspapers  appeared  in  mourning,  and 
the  ministry  were  obliged  to  have  the  generals  who  signed  the  conventiofi  tried  by  a 
«ourt-niartial,  which,  however,  resulted  in  their  acquittal.  In  fact,  though  the  terms  of 
the  convention         1*  advantageous  for  the  Frendi,  to  obtain  immedfale  possession 
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yt  Portugal  and  lisbon,  instead  of  being  pat  to  the  neoearit^  of  ft  ldood7  dega  for 
oaoDihs,  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  EoglUfa  and  their  allns.  Such,  at  least.  wt» 
(lie  opinion  of  two  competent  judges— Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

Giom,  AniHtBA.  DL   See  Okcaona. 

OXOTAT,  La,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  situated  on  the 
w.  side  of  a  bar  in  the  Uedlterranean,  about  15  m.  B.e.  of  Uarseilles,  in  the  midst  of  » 
disiMct  oiad  wlui  olive,  orange,  and  pomegnumte  plantations.  It  is  well  built  and  has 
%  good  and  commodious  harbOT,  foiined  by  a  mole,  and  well  def^ded.  Tlie  Industry 
consiBts  in  cotton-8|dnnIng,  ddp-building,  uid  an  actire  trade  in  the  produce  of  tbe  dia- 
trlct.   Population  of  commune  '91,  Ufi^. 

OIPAno  (sometimeB  written  Z^anffu,  J^pangri,  or  Ompagv),   Bee  Mtteioax. 

CTFHJUt,  an  ornamental  arrangement  of  the  Initial  lettera  of  a  name,  by  wlucb  ther 
become  also  ft  jwlTate  mart^  adopted  by  artists  ami  architects  as  ^sttnctive  of  tlieir 
work.   That  of  Albrecht  DQier  is  well  known. 

OTTHIB-VBITDrO.  See  GmFrooBAPBT. 

GIPBU'in,  GiAHBATTiBTA,  painter  and  copper-engraver,  was  b.  in  Florence,  178!^ 
txc,  according  to  others,  in  1737,  and  when  19  yean  old,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  chose 
Corre^o  as  a  model,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation.  Invited  by  certain  Kngli«h 
residents  in  Rome,  the  artist  came  to  London  about  1764,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Roy&l  Academy  (founded  1769)  and  died  in  178S.  His  drawing  is 
correct,  his  coloring  harmonious,  his  beads  have  grace  and  loveliness,  and  ttie  general 
style  of  his  works  is  attractive,  although  exceedingly  conventionaL  A  series  of  small 
cwper-plate  illustrations  of  Orlando  Ftmom  well  exemplifies  his  graoeftil  s^le.  Several 
of  jBartolozd's  best  engravings  are  in  0.*8  manner. 

OZXCUB'A  <from  Circe,  q.v.),  a  genus  of  rather  pretty  littlf)  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  OnAffraem,  with  a  deeply  2-cleft  calyx,  a  corolla  of  two  petals,  and  two 
stamens.  G.  lutetiaTia  ia  frequent  in  shady  situations  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  bears  the  EDgllsh  name  of  Enohaitisr'b  Niohtshadi^  and 
in  Gtermany  it  is  called  Hezenkraut  (witches'  herb). 

OntOAB,  an  Indian  term  applied  to  the  component  parts  of  a  province,  each  of 
which  is  administered  by  a  d^uty  governor.  In  English,  it  is  principally  employed  in 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Circars,  used  to  designate  a  now  obsolete  division  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  which  consisted  of  a  narrow  sHp  of  territory  lying  along  the  w.  side 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  fromlS°  40'  to  20°  IT  north.  These  Northern  Circars  wwe  Cieacole. 
Rajahmundry,  Mlore,  Condapilly,  and  Guntoor,  in  all  80,000  sq.  miles. 

0IB0AB6IA,  a  division  of  the  Western  Caucasus,  comprising  the  n.,  and  also  s  por- 
tion of  the  s.  slope  of  thatmoimtain-range  extending  in  lat  43°  to45''n.,  and  long.S'r  to 
47°  east.    See  CAUCABua 

GIBCAB8IA1T8,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  Independent 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus;  in  a  narrower  sense,  It  denotes  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
western  part  of  the  range  which  is  called,  in  consequence,  Circassia.  The  C.  proper, 
however,  occupied  only  the  b.w.  wing  of  the  Caucasus,  with  Uie  exclusion  of  Abasia, 
or  tbe  portion  between  the  Black  sea  in  the  w.  and  the  lower  bank  of  the  river  Euban 
in  the  north.  They  call  themselves  Adighg,  but  the  Russians  and  Turks  call  them 
Tcherkestea.  On  their  conquest  by  Russia  in  1864,  rather  than  remun  in  subjection  to 
that  power  they  chose  to  emigrate  to  Turkey,  and  from  400,000  to  600,000,  or  neariy 
the  whole  nation  of  15  tribes,  carried  this  rnolntion  into  effect  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  distributed  over  the  TnrUah  possessions  In  Asia  Minor,  but  cwbers  were  set- 
tled in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  on  the  borders  of  Servlft.  In  their  origi- 
nal country  they  were  a  marauding  and  warlike  people,  amongst  whom  it  was  held  more 
honorable  to  live  by  plunder  than  by  peaceful  industry.  In  common  with  all  brigand 
tribes,  the  C.  cherished  the  most  unrestrained  love  of  independence.  Their  government 
was  a  singular  compound  of  constitutionalism  and  feudalism.  There  were  Ive  distinct 
ranks  in  tbe  nation — viz.,  chiefs  or  princes,  nobles,  common  freemen,  dependants,  and 
slaves.  The  class  of  common  freemen  made  up  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  they  pos- 
sessed property,  and  enjoyed  the  same  political  ri^ts  as  the  nobles.  The  fourth  class, 
the  depenoftttts,  were  Uie  vassals  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  whose  lands  they  cnltivated, 
and  whose  armies  they  formed.  Yet  tbeii  lord  had  no  right  over  their  persons;  for  in 
some  cases  they  and  their  whole  families  left  him ;  and  they  could  only  be  sold  as  slaves 
for  puniidiment  according  to  the  previous  verdict  of  a  national  assembly.  The  fifth 
class  comprised  the  slaves,  or  those  who  had  been  made  captive  in  war.  That  the  C. 
have  not  lost  some  of  the  wont  tnuts  of  their  natural  character  since  their  settlement  in 
Turkey  is  shown  by  their  participation  In  the  Bulgarian  massacres  of  1879  and  1877. 

The  O.  princes  and  nobles  are  principally  Mohammedans,  whilst  the  eraai  mass  of 
the  people  nave  a  religion  which  is  a  kind  of  mixture  of  Christianity  andpaganlsm,  in 
which  the  celebration  of  Easter,  tbe  sign  of  the  cross,  sacred  trees,  sacrifice,  and  proces- 
sions with  lights,  play  an  important  part.  Besides  acricnlture  and  the  nUdng  of  cattle, 
they  poesess  a  few  other  branches  of  industry.  Toe  O.  are  proverUally  nandsoas; 
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they  are  also  strong,  actlTe,  and  temperate,  and  are  characterized  by  the  higher  attrlbatai 
ef  Belf-depeodence,  courage,  and  prudence.  Aii  a  nation  they  maae  their  first  historical 
appearance  during  the  middle  ages.  They  are,  howeyer,  chiefly  known  throueh  their 
long  struggles  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  aggression  of  Russia.  See 
Caucasus.  For  their  place  in  ethnology,  see  Caucasiah  Variett  or  Mankind.  For 
type  of  people,  see  lllus.,  Ethmologt,  vol.  V. 

OIBC^,  a  fabulous  sorceress,  is  described  by  Bomer  as  "  fair-haired,  a  clever  goddess, 
possessing  human  speech,"  sister  of  "all-wise  .£ietes,"  daughter  of  "the  Bun,  who 
gives  light  to  mortal^,  and  of  Perse,  whom  Ocean  begot  as  his  daughter."  Round  her 
palace  In  .^isea  were  numbers  of  human  beings,  whom  she  had  changed  into  the  shapes 
of  wolves  and  lions  by  her  drugs  and  incantations.  8he  changed  two-and-twenty  of 
the  companions  of  UlyBses  into  swine,  but  that  hero,  having  obtained  from  Mercury  the 
herb  maip,  went  boldly  to  the  palace  of  the  sorceress,  remained  uninjured  by  her  drugs, 
and  induced  her  to  disenchant  his  comrades.  He  remained  with  her  for  a  year;  and 
when  he  departed,  she  instructed  him  bow  to  avoid  ttie  dangers  which  he  would 
encounter  on  his  homeward  voyage  {O^mg,  books  z.  and  xii.).  Jealous  of  Scylla, 
whose  love  was  sought  by  Glaucus,  she  ponred  the  iulce  of  poisonous  herbs  into  that 
part  of  tiie  sea  where  her  rival  was  acoostomed  tobauie,aiMi  changed  her  into  a  monster. 

onOElI,  a  t  of  andent  Italy,  In  Lilium,  at  the  foot  of  Hons  Cbveius,  »  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  10  or  13  m,  aom  Tenadna.  Its  ruins  are  sdll  visible  on  the  Montfr 
della  Cittadella,  and  consist  of  walls  and  gateways,  built  of  polygonal  blocks. 

OIXOpaniAK  GAIEBB.   See  CiBCUS. 

OIBOIiI,  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line,  which  returns  Into  Itself,  called  its 
t^^vtat^ferenee,  and  which  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a  fioint  within  it  called  the 
center  of  tiie  circle.  The  circumference  is  sometimes  itself  called  the  C. ,  but  this  is 
improper;  C.  is  truly  the  name  given  to  the  space  contained  within  the  circumference. 
Any  line  drawn  through  the  center,  and  terminated  by  the  circumference,  is  a  ^ame- 
ter.  It  is  obvious  that  every  diameter  is  bisected  in  the  center.  (See  Abc,  Chord.)  In 
co-ordinate  geometry,  the  C.  ranks  as  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  belongs  to  the 
class  of  the  conic  sections.  It  is  got  from  the  right  cone  by  cutting  the  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  C.  may  be  described  mechanically  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, fixing  one  foot  in  the  center,  and  turning  the  other  round  to  trace  out  the  clr- 
camference.  The  C.  and  straight  line  are  the  two  elements  of  plane  geometry,  and 
those  constructions  only  are  regarded  as  being  properly  geometrical  which  can  be 
effected  by  their  means.  As  an  etement  in  plane  geometry,  its  properties  are  well  known 
and  investigated  in  all  the  text-books.  Only  a  few  of  the  leading  properties  will  here 
be  stated. 

1.  '  Of  all  plane  figures,  the  C.  has  the  greatest  area  within  the  same  perimeter. 

2.  Hie  circumference  of  a  0.  bean  a  certain  constant  ratio  to  its  diameter.  This 
constant  ratio,  which  roathematicianB  usually  denote  by  the  Greek  letter  ir,  has  been 
determined  to  be  8.141S9,  nearly,  so  tiiat,  if  the  diameter  of  a  C.  is  1  foot,  Its  circum. 
ference  is  8.141S9  feet;  if  the  dimeter  is  5  ft,  tlie  circumference  is  S  X  8.141S9;  and, 
in  general,  if  the  diameter  is  expressed  by  2r  (twice  the'  radius),  then  e  (circumference) 
=  %e  'X.x.  Arcliimedes,  in  his  book  DimenMione  GireuU,  first  gave  a  near  vaJae  to 
the  ratio  between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter,  being  that  of  7  to  23.  Various 
closer  approximations  in  large  numbers  were  afterwards  made,  as,  for  instance,  the  ratio 
of  181S  to  5703.  Vieta,  in  1579,  showed  that  if  the  diameter  of  a  C.  be  1000,  etc.,  then 
the  drcumferenoe  will  be  greater  than  8141.6936585,  and  less  than  8141.5936587.  Thte 
Approximation  he  made  through  ascertaining  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum 
scribed  polygons  of  898,316  sides.  By  increasing  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  poly- 
gons, their  perimeters  are  brought  more  and  more  nearly  into  coincidence  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  drcie.  The  approximation  to  the  value  of  ie  has  since  been  carri«l 
(joy  M.  de  Lagny)  to  128  places  of  figures.  It  is  now  settled  that  ie  belongs  to  the  class 
of  quantities  called  ineomfaemuraMe  (q.v.J,  l.e.,  it  cannot  be  expressed  ay  the  ratio  of 
any  two  whole  nnmhers,  however  great.  In  general,  it  may  be  conaldend  that  8.14158 
is  a  snffidenily  accurate  value  of  ir. 

Though  the  value  of  ic  ynm  at  first  approached  by  actually  calculating  the  perimeter 
of  a  polygon  of  a  great  number  of  udes,  this  operose  method  was  long  ago  superseded 
by  modes  of  calculation  of  a  more  refined  character,  which,  however,  cannot  here  be 
explained.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  various  series  were  formed  expressing  its  value;  bv 
taking  more  and  more  of  the  terms  of- which  into  account,  a  doser  and  cloaer  ^pproadi 
to  the  value  mi|^t  Iw  obtained.   We  subjoin  one  or  two  of  the  more  curious. 

'  =  V-8"^5-7  +  9-ir  +  *'**=-} 

_J_i_,  J  1.1 

*~**(l.8"'"  8.6     8.5.7"^  6.7.9  ~  7.9.11+9.11.18 
8.  The  area  of  a  C.  is  equal  to  «  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  radius  (=x<r^;  or 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by  r ;  I*o<,  by  .7864.    Endid  has  proved  this 
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showiog  that  the  area  U  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  wboee  base  ia  the  drcumfeieiK!^ 

and  perpendicular  height  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

4.  It  follows  that  different  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  radii  or 
diameters,  and  that  their  circumferences  are  as  the  radii  or  diuneters. 

The  C.  is  almost  always  employed  to  measure  angles,  from  its  obrious  convenienct 
for  the  purpose,  which  depends  on  the  fact  demonstrated  in  Euclid  (book  It.  prop.  38), 
that  angles  at  the  center  of  a  C.  are  proportional  to  the  arcs  on  which  tbey  stand.  It 
follows,  from  this,  that  if  cirdes  of  the  same  radii  be  described  from  the  Tertices  of 
angles  as  centers,  the  arcs  intercepted  between  the  Hues,  including  the  angle«,  are 
always  proportional  to  the  angles.  The  C.  thus  presents  us  with  the  means  of  compar* 
ing  angles.  It  Is  first  necessary,  howcTcr,  to  graduate  the  C.  itself;  for  this  purpose 
its  circumference  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  called  quadrarUa,  each  of  wnich 
obviously  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  center,  and  then  each  quadnmt  is  divided  into 
degrees,  and  each  degree  into  minutes,  and  so  on.  The  systems  of  graduation  adopted 
are  various,  and  will  now  be  explained. 

Kxagssimal  laUe  is  that  in  common  use.  According  to  it,  each  quadrant  or  li^t 
angle  being  divided  into  90  deffreet,  each  degree  is  divided  into  60  seconds,  and  each 
second  hito  60  thirds,  and  so  on.  According  to  this  scale,  90°  represents  a  rlkht  angle; 
180°,  two  right  angles,  ora  semicircle;  and  860°,  four  right  angles,  or  the  whole  circum- 
ference— the  unit  in  the  scale  being  Uie  ^th  of  a  right  angle.  As  the  divisions  of  the 
angles  at  the  center,  effected  by  drawing  lines  from  the  center  to  the  different  points 
of  graduation  of  the  circumference,  are  obviously  independent  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  radius,  and  therefore  of  the  circumference,  these  divisions  of  the  circumferenix  of 
the  G.  may  be  spoken  of  as  being;  actually  divisions  of  angles.  By  laying  a  graduated 
0.  over  an  angle,  and  noticing  uu  numbor  of  degrees,  etc.,  lying  on  Uie  drcninfer- 
ence  between  the  lines  includmg  the  an^e,  we  at  cnoe  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle.  Suppose  the  lines  to  include  between  them  8  degrees,  46  minutw,  17  seconds, 
the  an^e  in  this  scale  would  be  written  8°  46'  17'. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  tbe  diviuon  of  the  quadrant  into  90  decrees  instead  of 
any  other  number,  is  quite  arbitrary.  We  may  measure  angles  by  the  C.,  however  we 
graduate  it.   Many  French  writers,  accordingly,  have  adopted  the 

Cen;teHm<d  Dieuion  ef  the  Circle.— li^  this  division,  the  right  angle  Is  divided  into  lOO 
degrees,  while  each  degree  ia  divided  into  100  parte,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  most  con- 
T^lent  dhridon,  as  it  requires  no  new  notation  to  dienote  tbe  different  parts.  Buch  a 
quantity  as  8*  46'  17'  Is  expressed  in  this  notation  by  8.4617,  the  only  mark  required 
being  the  decimal  point  to  separate  the  degrees  from  the  parts.  Of  course,  in  this  illus- 
tration, 8°  means  8  centesimal  divisions  of  the  rig^t  angle,  and  46'  means  45  centesimal 
minutes,  and  so  on.  If  we  want  to  trsnslate  tbe  quantity  8°  of  the  common  notation 
Into  the  centesiiDal  notation,  we  must  multiply  8  ^  100,  and  divide  by  90.  To  translate 
minutes  in  the  oonunon  notation  Into  tiie  oentesiiniu,  the  rule  is  to  mnltiply  hr  100,  and 
divide  l>7  64. 

There  remains  yet  anotlier  mode  of  measuring  angles,  known  as  the 
Oire^iaT  JTMntra.— The  circular  measure  of  angles  is  in  frequent  use,  and  depend* 
directiy  on  the  proposition  (Bnc.  vi.  88),  that  angles  at  the  center  of  a  C.  are  propmr* 
tional  to  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand.   Let  POA  be  an  angle  at  tbe  center  O  of  a 
0.,  the  radius  of  whidk  is  r;  AFB  a  semicircle  whose  circumference  accordingly  = 

irr;  andletthe  kngthof  thearo  AP=a.    Then,  by  BucUd,  ^^^^^^^  and 

I  POA  =  ^'^*^*^*.-^.  Now,  mipposlngaandrtobegiven, 

althon^  the  angle  POA  will  be  determined,  yet  its  numerical 
value  will  not  be  settied  unless  we  make  some  convention  aa 
to  what  angle  we  shall  call  nnl^.  We  are  free  to  make  any  con- 
vention we  please,  uid  therefore  dioose  such  a  one  as  will  render 

the  preceding  equation  the  most  simple.   It  is  made  moet  sim- 

pleitwe  take  ^"g^*^"'8'^         We  shaU  tiien  have  (denoting 

the  numerical  value  of  the  angle  POA  by  6)6  =       The  result  of  our  convention  is, 

that  the  nnmertfsal  value  of  two  right  anjdes  li  ir.  instead  of  180°,  as  in  the  method  of 
angular  measurement  first  alluded  to;  ima  the  unit  of  angle,  instead  of  being  the  nine- 
tieth part  of  a  right  angle,  is  ^  ^Sht^'"g'°",  or  67'  IT  44'  48"'  neariy.   Making  9  =  1  In 

the  equation  fl  =  ^  we  have  a  (or  AP)  =  r  (or  AO),  which  shows  that  in  the  circular 

measure,  tbe  unit  of  angle  is  that  angle  which  is  subtended  by  an  arc  of  length  equal 
to  radios.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  indifference  which  mode  of  measuring  asgte  ii 
adopted;  the  circular  measure,  however.  Is  generally  the  most  advantageous,  as  jmV 
the  DriefesL  It  is  easy  to  pass  from  this  mode  of  measurement  to  the  sexagesimal,  u 
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B  be  the  drouler  meanire  of  an  aaf^  the  aofl^e  oontaiu  — .  180*;  tsaawnOj,  il  aa 

angle  contain  n",  Ita  circular  measure  Ib 

CIBOLE,  Magio,  a  space  in  which  Borcerers  were  wont,  according  to  the  ancient 
popular  belief,  to  protect  tbemselvea  from  the  furr  of  the  evil  spirits  they  had  raised. 
TUa  0.  was  usually  formed  on  a  piece  of  ground  about  9  ft  square  (in  the  east,  7  ft. 
appears  to  have  been  ctmiridered  mSkiait),  in  the  midst  of  some  dark  forest,  churclb 

2m,  vault,  or  ottier  lonely  and  dlnnal  spot  The  C.  was  described  at  midnight  in  cer- 
dn 'Conditions  of  the  moon  and  weather.  Inside  the  outer  0.  was  another  somewhat 
less,  in  the  center  of  which  the  sorcerer  had  his  seat.  The  spaces  between  the  circles, 
as  well  as  between  the  parallel  lines  which  inclosed  the  larger  one,  were  filled  "  with  all 
the  holy  names  of  Ood,"and  aTarietyof  other  characters  supposed  to  be  potent  against 
the  powers  of  evil.  Without  the  protection  of  this  C,  the  magician,  it  was  believed, 
would  have  been  carried  off  by  the  qttrlts,  aa  be  would  have  been,  IumI  be  by  chance 
got  out  of  the  charmed  space. 

CIBCUB,  HuBAJ.,  an  instrument  used  for  determining  the  meridian  altitude  or 
aenltfa  distance  of  a  star.  It  cmtsists  of  an  astronomical  telescope  firmly  fixed  to  a 
graduated  circle,  which  moves  about  a  horisontal  axis,  fixed  in  a  strong  vertical 
wall  running  north  and  south.    In  the  common  focos  of  the  eye-piece  and  object- 

S'us  of  the  telescope  la  a  system  of  cross-vires  (spider  lines  are  generally  used  for 
e  purpose),  one  behig  horizontal,  and  five  vertical,  with  equal  spaces  between.  The 
line  joining  the  opticu  center  of  the  oblect-glass  with  the  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  middle  vertical  wires,  is  called  the  line  of  eolUmation  of  the  telescope, 
and  when  the  instrument  is  In  perfect  adjustment,  this  line  moves  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fixed  wire,  there  is  a  movable  one,  called  a  microm- 
eter wire,  which  is  moved  by  meana  of  a  screw,  remaining  alwaya  parallel  to  tha 
Axed  honiontal  wire. 

If  the  instrument  be  so  adjusted  that  the  fanage  of  a  star,  wfaOe  pasdng  across 
the  middle  vertical  wire  in  the  field  of  view,  shall  at  the  same  time  be  bisected  by 
the  fixed  horizontal  wire,  the  star  is  at  that  moment  in  the  line  of  collimation  of 
the  telescope.  It  Is  therefore  at  that  moment  in  the  meridian,  and  its  meridian  zen- 
ith distance  is  the  angle  throng  which  the  <^rcle  would  have  been  turned  from  the 
pof>ition  it  had  when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  pointed  to  the  zenith. 
There  Is  a  fixed  pointer,  for  the  purpose  of  approximately  reading  Ihe  instrumenL 
If  the  instroment  were  accurately  adjusted,  so  that  the  pointer  was  opposite  the 
zero  point  of  the  circle,  when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  pointed  to  the 
senith,  the  arc  intercepted  between  these  two  positions  of  tiie  instrument  would  be 
the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star. 

Greet  nicety  is  required  in  "  reading  "  the  instrument;  Le.,  in  determining  exactly 
the  arc  through  whicn  the  (drde  has  moved  in  brinring  the  telescope  from  Uie  ver> 
tical  to  any  other  position.  Tlie  rim  is  usually  graduated  at  intervals  ctf  five  min- 
utes; and  ihe  ^ye  could  determine  only  the  division  nearest  to  the  fixed  inde^  But 
by  means  of  a  "reading  microaoope,"  or  miennneter  (q.v.),  fixed  oppodte  to  the  rim, 
the  portion  of  the  intern!  to  the  nearest  divislou  on  the  rim  can  be  read  to  secondSb 
There  are  usually  six  such  microscopes  fixed  opposite  different  points  of  the  lim; 
and  the  "reading"  of  the  instrument  is  the  mean  of  the  "readings"  of  all  the  mlcro- 
toopes.  This  tends  to  eliminate  errors  arising  from  imperfect  graduation  and  adjust- 
menL  If  the  instrument  is  properly  adjusteu,  the  zero  point  of  the  circle  will  be 
opposite  the  fixed  pointer  wnen  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  points  to 
the  zenith.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  not  always  accurately,  or  even  approxi- 
mately the  case.  As  we  shall  immediate  ahow,  It  is  of  no  oonsequeno^  as  tha 
final  result  of  every  obeerrotion  is  the  d^srmw  between  two  readings. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  any  two  readings  of  the  Instrument  will 
represent  the  angle  through  which  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  moves  in 
passing  from  one  position  to  the  other.  It  remains  to  show  how  a  find  pointy  viz., 
the  nadir  (q.v.),  is  observed,  and  then  how  an  obsemtlon  la  taken  of  the  star  itself 
in  its  meridkn  passage. 

We  miiBt  explain  here  that  Uie  fixed  horizontal  wire  in  the  eye-i^eee  of  the  tele- 
sec^  In  the  instruments  as  now  used,  is  only  an  imaginary  line  whldi  deteiinineB 
the  Hue  of  collimation  of  ^e  telescope.  It  coincides  with  the  position  of  the  micrometer 
wire,  when  the  screw-head  of  the  micrometer  marks  zero. 

To  observe  the  nadir,  a  trough  of  mercuir  is  placed  underneath  the  instrument,  and 
the  telescope  is  turned  so  as  to  look  vertically  downwards  into  it  An  image  of  the 
system  of  cross- wires  which  is  in  the  common  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  eye-piece, 
will  be  reflected  back  again  to  nearly  the  same  focus.  Looking  into  the  telescope,  the 
observer  now  adjusts  it  oy  means  of  a  tangent  screw  till  the  reflected  image  of  the  hori- 
zontal wire  coincides  with  the  real  one.  The  final  adjustment  la  periuna  most  deli- 
cately affected  by  turning  the  screw-head  of  the  micrometerirhich  moves  the  wire  Itself. 
When  they  coincide,  the  line  Jolidug  the  center  of  the  ol^eet-^aas  of  the  telescope  with 
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the  iatersection  between  the  middle  verticsl  and  horizontal  micrometric  wire,  will  ba 
vertical.  Now,  the  angle  between  this  and  the  line  of  collimation  ot  the  teleaoKML 
which,  as  we  have  said,  joins  the  optical  center  of  the  object-glass  with  the  intersectlM 
of  the  middle  Tertical  and  imat^naty  fixed  horizontal  wire,  wUI,  if  the  micrometer  is  in 
proper  adjustment,  be  at  once  read  off  the  micrometer  screw-head.  The  instnimeut 
being  clamped  as  above  adjusted,  the  microscopes  are  read  off,  and  tbe  reading  of  tha 
mierometes'  screw-head  above  mentioned  being  added  to  or  sabtracted  from  this  read- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be.  the  nadir  reading  of  the  instrument  Is  detenoined.  The  senith 
reading,  therefore,  which  differs  from  it  by  180°,  is  at  once  known. 

Aeain,  to  observe  a  star  in  tbe  meridian,  the  instnunent  is  previously  adjusted  so 
that  the  star.  In  passing  tbe  meridian,  shall  pass  over  the  field  of  view  of  the  telestwpe. 
As  the  image  of  the  star  approaches  the  center  of  the  field,  the  observer  adjusts  the 
telescope  bythe  tangent  screw,  so  as  veiy  nearly  to  bring  the  image  of  the  star  tp  the 
horizontal  wire.  Finally,  just  as  the  star  passes  the  middle  yerticsT  wire,  he  bisects  the 
image  of  the  star  with  the  horizontal  wire  by  a  touch  of  the  micrometer  scraw-Jwad. 
The  circle  being  now  clamped  (or  made  iast),  the  "  reading"  is  determined  as  before  by 
reading  the  pointer  and  microscopes,  and  adding  or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  reading  of  the  micrometer.  This  reading  now  subtracted  from  the  zenith-reading 
gives  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star ;  and  this,  again,  eubtracted  from  tt^, 
gives  its  meridian  altitude  above  the  horizon.   See  Tauisir  ImTBUMBHT. 

CDtCIiX,  QUADRATCBB  OF.    See  QUADH&TUBB. 

CTBCUB  OF  TOE  BFHEBE.   See  Abhillabt  Sphere. 

ontCLEVILZiE,  &  city  and  co.  seat  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  river,  the 
Ohio  canal,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Husklngum  Yalley,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
railroads;  25  miles  b.  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in  1810  on  the  site  of  a  circular 
fortification,  built  by  some  ancient  people,  and  from  which  the  name  la  taken.  The 
fort  is  described  in  Howe's  History  of  Ohio.  The  city  contains  churches,  national 
banks,  a  high  school,  and  union  schools,  public  library,  and  didly  and  weekly  news- 
papers, and  has  excellent  water  power,  electric  l^hts  and  electric  street  railroads.  The 
chief  industry  la  pork-packing:  there  are  also  1m^  straw-board  worlo,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  broom  com  are  raised  in  the  vlelnl^.   Pop,  '9^  Q6M. 

CIB'JUiT.   See  Elsctbicttt. 

CntOtnr  COUBT,  in  American  jurisprudence,  a  court  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  a  number  of  counties  or  districts,  and  which  holds  its  sittings  in  various  places  within 
the  jurisdiction.  More  definitely,  a  class  of  federal  courts  of  wnlch  the  terms  are  held  fn 
two  or  more  places  snccessiveiy  in  the  various  circidts  Into  wtaldi  the  whole  union  ii 
divided.  They  are  presided  over  by  the  chief- justice  of  the  U.  8.,  or  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate judges,  or  by  a  special  circuit  justice,  or  In  some  cases  by  a  district  judge.  The 
C.  C.  has  jurisdiction  In  law  and  equity,  direct  and  appelate ;  hears  appeals  In  admiral^, 
and  in  some  instances  In  criminal  cases.  The  systems  respecting  circuit  courts  fn  tua 
several  states  differ  considerably. 

CIBCVITE  (Fr.  drmii;  Lat.  eireuiiu*,  a  going  round).  In  ENQi.Ain>.— England  and 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  are  divided,  for  judicial  purposes, 
hito  dght  C,  which  the  15  judges  visit  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  in  pairs,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjudging  dvU  and  crimmaf  causes.  These  C.  are  the  Home,  ue  Midland,  the  Nor- 
folk, the  Oxford,  tlio  Northern,  the  Western,  the  North  Wale^  and  tbe  South  Wale& 
(Mmlnal  cihai:ges  within  the  co.  of  Middlesex  and  the  dty  of  London  and  surrounding 
district,  are  disposed  of  at  sessions  which  are  held  monthly  at  the  central  criminal  court. 
Before  and  after  term,  the  judges  of  tbe  superior  courts  at  tw  the  adjudication  of  civil 
causes  in  the  Ouildhall  of  the  city  of  London,  with  the  exception  of  the  lord  chancellor 
and  ttie  vice-chancellor,  who  sit  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  "  These  judges  of  assize  came  Into 
use  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  justices  in  ejn,juaieiarii  in  tftntfrs,  who  were  regularly 
established,  if  not  first  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  NcHrthampton,  1176  A.D.,  ui 
the  twenty-second  year  of  Henry  IL,  with  a  delegated  power  from  tbe  king's  great 
court,  or  aula  regia^  bdiur  looked  upon  as  membem  theiectf."— Stephen's  Qm.,  toL  ill. 
o.  416.  Sea  Ajmzb  and  Nui  Pbius.— -Ibblahd  la  divided  Into  six  drouita. 

OnUJULAB  Hons  are  bank-notes  specially  adafrted  for  the  use  of  travders  In  f«dgn 
countries;  and  being,  in  fact,  bills  pereonal  to  tiie  bearer,  they  are  believed  to  be  mora 
safe  af>  traveling  monev  than  ordinary  notes  or  coin.  C.  N.  are  furnished  by  the 
chief  London  banking-houses.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  them,  determine  beforehand 
what  sum  of  money  they  will  require  on  their  journey,  and  that  they  pay  to  the  banker, 
who,  in  exchange,  gives  C.  N.  to  the  amount,  each  of  the  value  of  £10  and  upwards. 
Along  with  these  notes  is  given  a  "letter  of  indication."  This  letter  (a  Uthograf^ed 
form  In  French)  is  addressed  to  foreign  bankers,  requesting  them  to  pay  the  notes  pie- 
aented  hj  the  bearer,  whom  they  name,  and  to  aid  I»m  In  any  way  in  their  power.  Br 
way  of  verification,  the  bearer  aj^nda  his  signature,  and  tbo  letter  la  cmnplete.  On 
tbe  back  of  the  letter  there  la  m  long  list  of  foreign  bankers,  extendioe  all  over  Europe, 
any  of  whom  will  cash  one  or  more  of  the  C.  N.,  on  being  presented  and  indorsed  w 
the  bearer;  the  indorsement  being  of  course  compared  with  the  signature  on  tin  letter 
of  indication,  which  is  at  the  same  time  exhibited.   In  paying  these  notes,  the  maaej 
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of  the  counby  is  given.  Recording  to  the  conrse  of  exchange,  and  free  of  any  charee  for 
commiauon.  For  security,  the  Tetter  and  the  notes  should  not  be  carried  together,  in 
case  of  being  stolen  or  lost  These  O.  N.  are  doubtless  a  safe  and  convenient  specieb  of 
oioney,  exchangeable  in  almost  every  town  visited;  and  if  any  remain  over  on  coming 
home,  they  will  be  taken  back  at  their  value  by  the  banker  who  issued  them.  There 
are,  however,  certain  drawbacks  connected  with  these  notes,  which  every  traveler  less 
or  more  experiences.  In  many,  almost  in  all,  instances,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding 
ont  where  the  banker  named  is  to  be  fquod ;  for  foreign  bankers  generally  occupy  obscure 
wartments  several  stories  high,  and  not  unusually  in  dingy  out-of  the-way  dieys.  To 
discover  them,  a  commianonaire  may  be  necessary,  Then,  in  some  instances  (in  Paris 
invaiiablyX  too  banker  jealoosly  scrutinizes  the  bearer,  asks  to  see  his  passport,  and 
takes  a  note  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  lodges;  all  which  may  be  proper  as  a  precaution 
ag^nst  T<>guery,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  Fturther,  the  C.  N.  are  (H-dinarily  of  a  thick 
sun  kind  of  paper,  which  does  not  well  fit  Into  a  purse  or  pocke^book.  On  these  sev- 
eral acootmts,  the  careful  class  of  travelers  who  keep  to  the  main  thonnu^ares  of 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  will  And  £5  or  £10  bank  of  Eiwland  notes,  and  sorer* 
elgns  or  napoleons,  a  preferable  kind  of  money.   See  CHBttUB  Bamk. 

OIBOVLAB  irUMBEBS  are  nnmt>ers  whose  powers  end  on  the  same  flgore  as  tbey  do 
themselves:  such  are  nombers  ending  In  0, 1,  fi,  6. 

onoULAS  FASTS,  the  name  given  to  a  rule  In  spherical  trlgonometiy,  invented  by 
lord  Ilapier.   It  is  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on  that  subject 

CIXCDLATINO  DECIMALS,  decimal  fractions  In  which  the  same  figures  or  series  of 
figures  constantly  recur ;  also  called  circulatory,  recurring,  or  repeating  decimals. 

ClAOVLATIHO  IIBBABT,  a  collection  of  books  lent  out  on  liire — circulated  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  plan  of  lending  books  on  hire  is  not  new.  Chevillier,  in  his  OrigiMX 

VImmimierie  de  J^ria  (4to,  1604),  mentions  that  i°  19^,  a  century  before  the  Inven- 
tion of  printing,  a  law  was  framed  In  Paris,  to  conroel  stationers  to  keep  boc^  to  be  lent 
on  hire,  for  the  special  benefit  of  poor  students  ana  others.  This  ^t  is  alluded  to  as 
follows,  br  E.  8.  Morryweather,  in  his  entertfdning  work,  BibUomama  in  the  Middle 
Age*  (London,  1849):  "  The  reader  wlli  be  surprised  at  the  idea  of  a  circulating  library 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  tbey  were  established  at  Paris, 
Toulouse,  Vienna,  and  other  places.  These  public  librarians,  too,  were  obliged  to  write 
out  regular  catalogues  of  their  books,  and  bang  them  up  in  their  shops,  with  the  prices 
afilxed,  so  ttiat  the  student  might  know  beforehand  what  be  had  to  pay  for  r«M)iog 
them."  This  writer,  quoting  from  ChevtUter,  g^ves  a  list  of  books  so  lent  out,  with  the 
prices  for  reading  them.  The  books  are  all  of  a  theological  or  classical  kind.  Among 
them  is  the  Bible,  the  t)enisal  of  which  is  set  down  at  10  sous.  "  This  rate  of  charge, 
it  is  added,  "was  also  fixed  by  the  university,  and  the  students  borrowing  these  books 
were  privil^d  to  transcribe  them,  if  they  chose;  if  any  of  them  proved  imperfect  or 
faulty,  they  were  denounced  by  the  university,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  book- 
seller who  had  lent  out  the  volume."  In  these  arrangements,  we  see  theenorts  that  were 
made  to  procure  the  use  of  books  before  the  art  of  printing  bad  cheapened  the  cost  of 
literature. 

By  whom  the  modem  C.  L.  was  projected,  there  is  no  record.  All  that  can  be  jriven 
are  a  few  facts  on  the  subject.  It  is  known  that  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  Th«  QtiM« 
Shepherd,  who  was  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  established  a  C.  L.  in  that  city  about 
1725.  Fond  of  dramatic  literature,  Ramsay  appears  to  have  incurred  some  local  obloquy 
by  lending  out  plays;  and  his  wish  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  drama  into  Edinburgh  may 
accordin^y  have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  circulating  library.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
library  which  he  began  was  continued  through  various  hands  for  above  a  hundred  years. 
At  Rami's  death  m  1758,  his  library  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Yur,  whose  widow  earned  ft 
on  till  178u,  when  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  James  Slbbald.  an  ingenious  inquirer  into  Scot- 
tish literary  antiquities.  Bibbald  lived  some  years  as  a  literary  man  in  London,  during 
which  penod,  b^;inning  wiUi  1798,  the  G.  L.  was  carried  on,  subject  to  an  agreement 
by  a  Mr.  Laurie.  Slbbald  afterwards  resumed  the  direction  of  the  library,  which  he 
considerably  extended.  At  his  death  in  1808,  his  brother  attempted  to  carry  it  on ;  but 
not  being  successful  in  his  management,  he  disposed  of  it  in  1606  to  Alexander  Mackay, 
a  person  of  extraordinary  eneigy  and  perseverance.  By  the  acquisition  of  various  other 
libraries,  Mr.  Mackay  greatly  emaived  ttw  collection,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Edin- 
bui:^  C.  L.,  he  conducted  at  154^  High  street  Here,  by  lone-continued  and  minute 
attention  to  business,  Mr.  Hackay  realized  a  competency,  ana  he  retired  from  active 
pursuits  in  18S1. 

There  are  several  circulating  libraries  In  London,  claiming  to  be  of  old  date,  but 
probably  not  so  early  as  1725.  In  a  late  rep/int  of  an  old  advertisement,  we  see 
"  Proposals  for  erecting  a  public  circulating  library  in  London,"  under  date  June  13, 
174^  This  library  was  to  be  established  "in  some  convenient  place  at  or  near  the  roy id 
exchange;"  and  the  subscription  was  to  be  a  guinea  per  annum.  Two  of  the  present 
circulatmg  libraries  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  this  primitive  stock.  So  numer- 
ous had  c&culating  libraries  become  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  that  they 
absorbed  whole  editions  of  novels  and  romances  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  a  London 
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publishine  establUhmeDt,  designated  the  Minerva  The' issue  of  cheap  books  ind 

periodicals  about  18S3  (see  Book-trade)  seriously  damaged  the  C.  L.  sy^m;  for  people 
now  bought  instead  of  borrowing  materials  for  light  reading.  The  vast  increase  to  the 
leading  public  in  recent  times,  and  the  continually  augmenting  number  of  new  and 
popular  works  of  a  respectable  class,  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  j>roBperi^  to 
circulatiog  libraries,  more  especially  in  London,  where  some  of  them  are  on  a  surpriit- 
ino-lv  s^snntir  nnalp.  Tn  on<>  library,  Mudie's.  an  many  as  100,000  new  books  are  nid  tobn 
added  annually,  and  ot'k&ids  very  different  from  those  of  tho  old  Ulnerra  press  school. 
The  methodof  reading  from  these  libraries  consists  in  paying  a  sum  per  annum — usually 
a  subscription  of  a  guinea— for  which  a  number  of  new  books  may  at  all  times  be 
procured,  and  kept  for  a  specified  period.  When  the  books  are  do  longer  in  demand, 
they  are  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

The  method  of  clrcnlatlng  booka  among  .the  members  of  priTate  associations,  is 
n^oed  under  the  head  Booe-oi^ub:  and  that  of  drculatiog  books  in  rural  districts  by 
means  of  libraries  which  we  shifted  from  idace  to  place,  will  be  f ouid  in  the  article 
iTmuaTDse  Librabibs. 

CaOOLAXlBQ  MKUiUlL   Bee  Hoirsr. 
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